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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Tux thirteenth volume of the American Quarterly Register closes with the present number. 
Among the reasons for the continuance, and for the increased extension of the work, are the 
following : 


1. The general subject of Statistics is occupying the attention of many minds both at home 
and abroad. The augmented interest, which is felt in this department of science, may be 
regarded as one of the fruits of an extending civilization, and of the general peace which has 
prevailed for many years. Men are wisely studying the methods by which they can best under- 
stand, develop, classify and use the resources of a country, instead of wasting them in unnatural 
wars. In our humble way, we wish to co-operate with such laborers. 

2. Our efforts have, in many respects, a direct bearing on the great objects for which the 
American Education Society was founded. The facts which are preserved in the pages of this 
work constitute, in an important sense, a history of the Christian ministry. They describe its 
usages, the reasons of its success, the causes of its deficiencies, and the ways in which its good 
influence may be perpetuated and made universal. Many biographical incidents are recorded 
from which valuable lessons may be learned by every succeeding generation. Many striking 
and profitable inferences and reflections might be drawn from the numerous tabular views 
respecting the successive generations of ministers, which might, at first view, seem to be mere 
dry and uninteresting lists of names. 

3. Whatever is done to illustrate the early ecclesiastical features of our country should be 
done quickly. Original documents are liable to a thousand accidents. Many inevitably disappear 
in the lapse of time. He does no unimportant service to the church who rescues them from decay, 
combines them into order, and presents them in a manner not unattractive. 

4, Not a few of the topics which have come before us are yet but partially handled. We 
wish to finish, in as complete a manner as may be, what has been commenced. While our own 
country is peculiarly the field of our investigations, we shall take pains to collect, translate, or 
condense, as the case may be, whatever may appear valuable, and fitted to our object, in foreign 
countries. ‘This is becoming more and more feasible by the increased facilities for intercommuni- 
cation between the new and old worlds. 


In addition to matters which are strictly statistical, we shall devote, as heretofore, prominent 
attention to discussions, essays, ete., pertaining to the ministry and ministerial and charitable 


education. 


Boston, May 1, 1841, 
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MEMOIR OF THE HGN. WILLIAM PHILLIPS, 
, LIEUTENANT ‘GOVERNOR OF MASSACHUSETTS, 


Berore we proceed to give some account of the life and of the beneficent 
deeds of the late Lieutenant Governor Puitiips, we shall present details 
somewhat minute, in relation to some of his distinguished ancestors. The 
family of Phillips has been among the most honorable and useful in the 
annals of New England from its first settlement. In the amount of property 
which various members of this family have bestowed in charity, it doubtless 
takes the highest rank. 

The first minister of Watertown, Ms., was the Rev. Groner Puiiuips. 
He was born at Raymond, in the County of Norfolk, England. Having 
given early indications of deep piety, uncommon talents and Jove of learning, 
his parents sent him to the University of Cambridge, where he distinguished 
himself by remarkable progress in his studies, especially in theology, to 
which he manifested an early partiality. He was settled in the ministry 
in Boxsted, in the County of Suffolk, about 60 miles N. N. E. from London. 
His strong attachment to the principles of the Non-Conformists soon 
occasioned him trouble. As the storm of persecution grew more threat- 
ening, he resolved to take his lot with the Puritans, who were about to depart 
for New England. He joined the company who arrived in 1630. On 
board the vessel, as Gov. Winthrop testifies, he ‘‘ gave very good content 
to all the company, as he did in all his exercises, so as they had much 
cause to bless God for him.” Soon after his arrival, he was afflicted by 
the loss of his wife ; who though an only daughter, had left her parents, to 
share cheerfully and affectionately the sufferings of her husband. She 
died at Salem, and was buried by the side of the Jady Arbella Johnson, 
“who,” as Cotton Mather says, ‘‘ also took New England in her way to 
Heaven.”* The greater part of the emigrants who came with Winthrop, 
lived at Charlestown; ‘“‘ many of them,” says Capt. Roger Clap, ‘in tents 
and wigwams, their meeting place being abroad under a tree, where I have 
heard Mr. Wilson and Mr. Phillips preach many a good sermon.” Mr. 
Phillips was minister at Watertown about fourteen years. He died July 1, 
1644, ‘‘much desired and lamented by his church at Watertown, who 
testified their affection to their deceased pastor by a special care to promote 


* Mr. Phillips arrived in this country June 2, 1630. The date of the death of his wife does not appear. 
His eldest child by his second wife was born April 5, 1632. ‘‘It is said that Lady Arbella Johnson was 
buried near where the present church of England now stands.”—Judge Lynde, quoted in Felt’s Annals of 
Salem, p. 522. 
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and perfect the education of his eldest son, whereof all the country, but 
especially the town of Rowley, have since reaped the benefit.” Mr Phillips 
is said to have been an able controversial writer. One of his hearers 
obtained from him a written copy of argaments, which he had used in 
conversation concerning the baptism of infants and church discipline, and 
sent it to England, where it was printed, accompanied with an answer. Mr. 
Phillips thought it necessary to take notice of this book, and he published a 
“Reply to a Confutation of some grounds of Infant Baptism; as also 
concerning the form of a church, put forth against me by one Thomas 
Lamb.” A preface to this work was written by the Rev. Thomas Shepard 
of Cambridge. Mr. Phillips also engaged in a controversy, by letter, with 
‘his neighbor Mr. Shepard, on some points of church discipline. ‘The 
discussion is said to have been characterized by candor and urbanity on 
both sides, but it was never published. This subject was one in which 
Mr. Phillips was peculiarly versed. He was the earliest advocate in 
Massachusetts for the Congregational order and discipline; and his views 
were for a time regarded as novel and extreme* Mr. Phillips was 
evidently a man of firmness and independence, conscientious in forming, 
and fearless in maintaining his opinions. He was noted for his learning 
in the original languages of the Bible, which he is said to have read 
through six times every year, and to have remarked that he always found 
something new in them. It is recorded of him by Gov. Winthrop, that he 
was ‘‘ a godly man, specially gifted, and very peaceful in his place, much 
lamented of his own people and others.” By his second wife, who died 
Jan. 27, 1681, he had children, Zorobabel, born April 5, 1632; Jonathan, 
born Nov. 16, 1633; Theophilus, born June 28, 1636; Awbett [?] who 
died 1638; and Obadiah, born 1642.¢ Mr. Phillips’s children continued 
to reside in Watertown, except his eldest son, Samuel. 

Samuet Parties was born in Boxsted, in England, in 1625, and 
accompanied his parents to this country, at the age of five years. He was 
educated at Harvard University,§ of which his father had been a benefactor 
and overseer. He graduated in 1650. He settled in the ministry in 
Rowley in 1651, as an assistant of the Rev. Ezekiel Rogers, who ranked 
among the most eminent ministers of New England. Forty-five years Mr. 
Phillips remained the minister of Rowley, and was highly esteemed for his 
piety and talents. In 1675, he preached before the Ancient and Honorable 
Artillery Company, and in 1678, before the General Court. Neither of 
these sermons, it is believed, was published. Mr. Phillips expired ‘greatly 
beloved and lamented,” April 22, 1696. He married in 1651, Sarah, 
daughter of Samuel Appleton, a descendant from John Appleton, who died 
in Great Waldingfield, Suffolk, England, in 1436. She died July 15, 
1714, aged 86. Their children were Sarah; Samuel ; George, born 1664, 
graduated at Harvard 1686, was the minister of Brookhaven, Long Island ; 
Elizabeth, born, 1665, who married Rev. Edward Payson, her father’s 
successor, and died in 1724, aged 60; Dorcas, born 1667; Mary, born 
1668 ; and John, born Oct. 1670. 

Samvet Puituirs, the eldest son of the Rev. Samuel Phillips of Rowley, 
and grandson of the Rev. George Phillips of Watertown, was born March 


* Francis’s History of Watertown, pp. 34, 35, 
} The tradition is, that Mr. Phillips lived in the house, (which is now, or was lately standing,) opposite 
the Old Watertown burying ground On repairing the house, a few years since, the sills and timber were 
sound and good.—Holmes’s Annals, I. 277. 
+ Farmer’s Genealogical Register, p, 225. 
Among his class-mates were President Urian Oakes, Rev. John Collins, a popular minister of London, 
Chief Justice and Lieutenant Governor William Stoughton, Leonard Hoar, M. D., President of Harvard 
College, and Rev. Messrs. Joshua and Jeremiah Hobart. 
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28, 1658, was a goldsmith, and resided in Salem. In 1687, he married 
i Mary, daughter of the Rev. John Emerson of Gloucester, and grand- 
_ daughter of deputy Governor Symonds of Ipswich. She died Oct. 4, 1703. 


They had six children, two of whom were sons, viz: Samuel and John.* 
Samuel Phillips, the goldsmith of Salem, died Oct. 13, 1722. His second 
wife was Sarah Mayfield, to whom he was maried in 1704. He was highly 
respected as a man of sincere piety. { 

Samuet Puiturps, the eldest son of Samuel Phillips of Salem, and the 
great grandson of the minister of Watertown, was born at Salem, Feb. 28, 
N. S., 1690. He “was prepared for college by the famous Master 
Emerson, nephew of the above named Mr. Emerson of Gloucester; and 
was admitted into Harvard College in July 1704, and took his first degree, 
in July 1708, aged 18. From Cambridge, he removed to Chebacco, and 
kept the school in that place one year; and from thence he removed in 
order to pursue his studies, to his father’s house in Salem.” He began to 
preach in Andover, South Parish, April 1710, but, on account of his youth, 
was not ordained till Oct. 11, 1711. Rev. Thomas Barnard, Andover, 
North Parish, Rev. Edward Payson, Rowley, Rev. Joseph Green, Salem 
Village, and Rev. Thomas Symmes, Bradford, officiated on the occasion. 
He died June 5, 1771, in the 82d year of his age, and the 62d of his 
ministry. He was endued with good powers of mind, and was a diligent, 
faithful and laborious minister. He early acquired habits of order, industry 
and economy. ‘Though his salary was small, and he sacredly devoted 
a tenth part of his income to pious and charitable purposes, yet he educated 
his family liberally, and accumulated a large estate. In his religious 
opinions, he was strictly Calvinistic. His labors in the pulpit were 
protracted beyond what is usual at the present day. It was his practice 
to call at every house in his parish at least once in a year. ‘The people, 
during his ministry, were remarkably united. He was highly respected by 
his brethren in the ministry, and was frequently invited to preach on public 
occasions.{ Mr Phillips married Miss Hannah White, a daughter of John 
White, Esq. of Haverhill, Jan. 12, 1712. She died Jan. 11, 1773, in the 
82d year of her age. Their children were Mary, born Dec, 11, 1712, 
N.S., married to J. Appleton of Haverhill, died Dec. 5, 1737 ; Samuel ;§ 


* John Phillips was born June 22, 1701, settled in Boston, was a colonel of the militia, representative in 
the General Court, and deacon of the church. He died April 19, 1763, having bad by Mary his wife, who 
was a daughter of Nicholas Buttolph, three sons and three daughters. William, the youngest son, born 
Aug. 29, 1737, married Margaret. daughter of Hon Jacob Wendell. They had two sons and two daughters. 
The eldest son, William, was born Dec. 28, 1766. and died June 10, 1783. The youngest son, John, who 
was the first Mayor of Boston, was born Nov 26, 1770, and died May 29, 1823. 

t See Felt’s Annals of Salem, p 338, American Quart. Reg vol. viii. p 340. 

+ A list of his publications, 19 in number, may be seen in Abbot’s History of Andover, p. 107. Among 
them ave the Election Sermon, 1750, the Artillery Election Sermon, 1741, and the Conventien Sermon, 1753. 

This was the Hon. Samuel Phillips of Andover, who was born Feb. 13, 1715, and graduated at Harvard 
jin 1734. He was a member of the House of Representatives, and of the Council of the Commonwealth, 
Phillips Academy in Andover was founded in 1778 by him and his brother John. ‘They bestowed on the 
institution several valuable tracts of land, and £1,614 in money _ In the constitution of the academy, the 
founders declare that “the first and principal object of their institution is the promotion of true piety and 
virtue.” Their well directed beneficence will deservedly perpetuate their memory for many generations. 
Hon Samuel Phillips was more than 40 years a deacon of the North Chureh, and was a firm supporter of 
religious order. He married, July 11, 1738, Elizabeth granddaughter of Rev Thomas Barnard, of Andover. 
All their children died young, except the flon. Sainuel Phillips, LL. D., A. A.S., Lieutenant Governor of 
the State, who was born Feb. 16, 1752, and died Feb. 10, 1802, aged 50. His studies preparatory for college 
were pursued under the direction of Mr. Moody at Dummer Academy. He entered college with habits of 
application and order, with a love of learning, and with fixed religious principles. In J775, in his 24th year, 
he wis elected a member of the provincial Congress. He was employed on the Most important committees 
during the revolutionary war. He was a member of the Convention in 1779. by which the Constitution of 
Massachusetts was formed, and of the Committee by which it was drawn up. After it was adopted, he 
was immediately chosen a member of the Senate, and, except one year, in which he was employed by the 
State on a public mission, continued a senator till 1801. Fifteen of these years, he was, with great 
unanimity, elected president of the Senate. In 1801, he was elected Lieutenant Governor of the State, 
and continued in that office till his death. He was the projector of the Academy in Andover, founded by 
his father and uncle, and also of the Academy in Exeter, founded by his uncle alone. He bequeathed 
$5,000 to the trustees of Phillips Academy, five sixths of the income of which are devoted to various 
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“Lydia, born June 21, 1717, married Dr. Parker Clark, died Nov. 15, 1749; 
John ;* and William. F 
~ Wirtram Pures, the third son and youngest child of the Rev. Samuel 
Phillips of Andover, was born June 25, O.S8., 1722. After receiving a 
good school education, he removed to Boston, and became an apprentice 
to Edward Bromfield, Esq. an eminent merchant of that town, son of the 
Hon. Edward Bromfield, for many years one of his Britannic Majesty’s 
Council in the Province of Massachusetts Bay, and great-grandson of the 
Rev. John Wilson, the first minister of Boston. ‘‘ His apprenticeship 
being finished, Mr. Phillips married, on the 13th June, O. S., his late 
master’s eldest daughter, Miss Abigail Bromfield, a lady eminent for 
_virtue and piety. By this marriage, the families of the Rev. George Phillips 
and the Rev. John Wilson, who came over from England together, and 
officiated as colleagues under a large tree in Charlestown, until the first 
removed to Watertown and the other to Boston, were united by the wedlock 
of the great-great-grandchild of each.” Mr. Phillips was, at different 
times, a member of the House of Representatives and of the Senate of this 
Commonwealth, of the Convention which drafted the State Constitution, 
and of that which adopted the Constitution of the United States; and 
sustained almost thirty years the office of deacon in the Old South Church. 
He was greatly “prospered in his business as a merchant, was much 
esteemed by his fellow townsmen, and often reached forth his hand to the 
needy, and was given to hospitality.” He took a decided and active part 
in the proceedings which hastened and attended the Revolution, was on 
_many of the committees appointed by the town of Boston, in those trying 
times, and often contributed liberally of his money to carry forward the 
measures which resulted in the establishment of our independence. At his 
death, he bequeathed five thousand dollars to Phillips Academy, Andover. 
He had eight children, only four of whom survived the period of childhood, 
viz: Abigail, born April 14,1745; William; and Hannah and Sarah, born 
Nov. 29, 1756. The first of these was married to that distinguished 


patriot, Josiah Quincy, Jun., whom she survived several years, and died 
March 25, 1798.1 


Lieutenant Governor Witttam Pui tires, the only son of the preceding, 
and the subject of this memoir, was born in Boston, March 30, 1750. In 
childhood and youth, his health was extremely feeble. On this account, 
he did not receive a public education. His infirm health did not permit him 
fully to enjoy the advantages of the public schools of his native town. His 
character in early life was that of an affectionate, modest and dutiful son. 
In 1773, he visited Great Britain, Holland and France, and returned to 
Boston, in one of the tea-ships, in 1774. Soon afterwards, he was married 
to Miss Miriam Mason, daughter of the Hon. Jonathan Mason, then one of 


charitable and most laudable objects. We was one of the original members of the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences. Harvard College conferred on him in 1793 the degree of LL. D. In 1773 he married 
Phobe, daughter of the Hon. Francis Foxcroft, of Cambridge, a lady of highly cultivated mind and of an 
excellent religious character. They had two children, John and Samuel. The latter died while a member 
of Phillips Academy. The other son, together with his mother, manifested a munificent liberality in 
founding tho Theological Seminary in Andover. 
* This was the Hon. John Phillips, LL. D., of Exeter, N, H., the sole founder of the Academy in that 
place. By industry, economy, and close attention to business, he accumulated a very large estate. He 
ave liberally to various public institutions. He founded a professorship of divinity in Dartmouth College. 
"he College of New Jersey was aided by his munificence. Phillips Exeter Academy has always held rank 
among the first institutions of the kind in the country. He was a ruling elder ina church in Exeter. He 
was much esteemed as a man eminent for piety and virtue. He was twice married, but had no children. 
t Her husband, Josiah Quincy, Jr., died on his return from a voyage to England, in sight of the New 
ial 4 shore, April 26, 1775, aged 31. His wife, with her child, (President Quincy of Harvard College,) 
and her parents, were at that time at thoir place of refuge at Norwich, Ct. ? 
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the deacons of the Old South Church, Boston.* She was a lady eminent 
for intelligence and discretion, piety and active benevolence, and died 
greatly lamented, May 7, 1823. They had seven children. Two only 
are now living, the Hon. Jonathan Phillips of Boston, and Mrs. Abigail 
Bromfield, wife of the Rev. Ebenezer Burgess, D. D. of Dedham. Miriam 
Phillips, wife of Samuel H. Walley, Esq., was born June 9, 1779, and died 
March 26, 1827.1 Edward Phillips was born June 24, 1782, and died 
Nov. 3, 1826. His occupation was that of a merchant. He was _ greatly 
respected and beloved in all the relations of life. { 

During the occupancy of Boston by the British troops, after the 
commencement of the revolutionary war, Lieutenant Governor Phillips 
resided at Norwich, Ct. Previously to the revolution and subsequently,'he 
was engaged in mercantile pursuits in connection with his father. On 
the death of his father, in January, 1804, he came into the possession of a 
large estate. To its management, and to the duties of his family, to the 
service of the public, and to a life of enlarged and Christian philanthropy, 
he was, thenceforth, mainly devoted. 

Lt. Gov. Phillips, though very fond of retirement, and eminently happy 
in the society of his family and intimate friends, was yet willing to 
discharge the important public trusts to which he was repeatedly called. 
For many years, he performed the services of a representative in the State 
Legislature, to the entire satisfaction of his constituents. He was repeat- 
edly chosen an elector at large of president of the United States. For 
several years, he filled the office of lieutenant governor of Massachusetts, 
with credit to himself and honor to the community, enjoying the sincere 
friendship and the entire confidence of governors Strong and Brooks. He 
was never a partizan or what is termed a politician. Yet he had fixed 
political opinions, which were the result, not of prejudice, but of careful 
examination. In his office, as the second magistrate of the State, he was 
an eminent example of Christian hospitality. From his earliest years, he ~ 
was a decided friend to the liberties of his country. And in the most 
critical periods of our political history, his public course was characterized 
by firmness of purpose, and an undeviating boldness and perseverance in 
the course which his good sense and judgment had marked out.) 

In all general improvements of his native city, and in the progressive 
advancement of society, he took a lively interest, being often among the 
foremost in promoting them, and never second to any in contributing of his 
wealth for their support. . 

In his habits, he was remarkably systematic. He was attentive and 
exact in the performance of all his duties. To render to every man his~ 
due; soto shape his life, as that there should be an entire consistency 
between the outward appearance and the real motives by which he was 
governed, and not to gain confidence or credit by false colors or pretences, 
were uniformly regarded by him as binding duties. He looked upon all 
management, chicanery and double-dealing, with abhorrence. A nice 
sense of justice and propriety actuated him in all the details of business. 


* Mr. Mason was elected deacon Aug. 20, 1770, and died May 5, 1798. His second wife was a daughter 
of Mr. Hugh Vans, and was greatly distinguished for intelligent, consistent and devoted piety.—See Dr. 
Wisner’s History of the Old South Church, Boston, p. 115. : 

t In the seventeenth year of her age, she gave satisfactory evidence of piety, and was admitted to mem- 
bership in the Old South Church, May 1, 1796. i ze r 

+ His prominent traits of character were judiciousness, integrity, amiableness of temper, and unobtrusive, 
but decided and consistent piety. The religious sentiments which he embraced, and to which he continued 
firmly attached during life, were those of the fathers of New England. He was chosen deacon of the Old 
South Church, May 8, 1817.—See Dr. Wisner’s Funeral Sermon, p. 47. 

§ Dr. Wisner’s Funeral Sermon, pp. 24, 25. 
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His natural disposition was generous, confiding and affectionate. Some- 
times there was an appearance of severity, but it was oftener in appearance 
than in reality. He was the object of the warm affection of his relatives and 
friends, as well as of their esteem and reverence. The main feature in 
his intellectual character was a sound judgment. On important questions, 
he formed his opinion with much care and considerateness. Of course his 
judgment proved, in almost all cases, correct. It is reported that the late 
governor Brooks said, that in all their mutual inquiries and deliberations 
he had never known him to give an erroneous opinion. He. was not 
accustomed to take any part in public debate, yet in private intercourse, 
his remarks showed much depth of reflection, as well as acute observation 
of men and things. 

He had not, as before mentioned, a learned education, yet he was a 
diligent reader of history, biography, and theological works, especially those 
of a practical character. 

His religious sentiments were thoroughly orthodox. ‘These sentiments 
were not taken upon trust or by proxy. He firmly believed them after devout 
and long-continued personal reading of the Scriptures. He greatly lamented 
the prevalence of opposite opinions, particularly a denial of the atonement 
of Christ, which he conscientiously believed to be the only ground of hope 
for sinful men. All his religious opinions were practical and operative. 
While he believed in the entire moral depravity of all men, he had a deep 
and increasing sense of his own sinfulness, his entire destitution of any 
thing, independently of the special grace of the Holy Spirit, that could be 
acceptable to God. He believed that men are saved, not on account of 
works of righteousness which they have done, but solely on account of the 
sufferings and mediation of Christ. On the merits of an Almighty Saviour, 
he relied firmly and habitually, as the sole foundation of his hope of pardon 
and eternal life. Nothing, apparently, gave him sincerer joy than to see 
‘the Saviour of men honored. He was ever ready to say, ‘' By the grace 
of God, Iam what I am.” To the grace of the Holy Spirit he constantly 
looked for the completion of the work of sanctification, which he hoped 
had been begun in his soul. His Jast will commences as follows, the terms 
having been dictated by himself. ‘ First, My immortal Spirit, | commit 
into the hands of its Almighty Author, the God of my fathers, ‘ which hath 
fed me all my life long unto this day,’ and hath surrounded me with 
mercies, and distinguished me by his favor; humbly hoping, and solely 
trusting, for future and eternal happiness, in the mercy of God, through the 
infinite merits and all-perfect righteousness of the Divine Redeemer, the 
Rock of ages.” His last words to his pastor, the Rev. Dr. Wisner, spoken 
the day before his death, when he did not apprehend himself to be in a 
dangerous state, were these: ‘1 want but one thing, to be washed in the 
blood of Christ, clothed with his righteousness, and sanctified by his Spirit; 
that is all.” He had an habitual and strong desire of conformity to Christ. 
He loved to converse about Heaven as a holy place, whose inhabitants 
never sin. Often he said, ‘‘ what will it be, how blessed will it be, to be 
like Christ, to be completely holy.” He had a firm belief in the general 
and in the particular providence of God. For his numerous blessings he 
cherished a deep and sincere gratitude. In the severe aflictions, which he 
was called to experience, he was resigned, confiding in the wisdom and 
goodness of Him, who doeth his pleasure among the inhabitants of the 
earth, and who causeth all things, even the heaviest trials, to work together 
for the good of those who love him. A regard to the will and honor of 
God seemed ever to actuate him. How will my fellow-men look upon this 
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or that course of life, was not the inquiry which controlled him. Few men 
were more habitually actuated by the fear of God; few have aimed more 
uniformly to do all things to the glory of God. One of the best proofs of 
his sincere piety, was his conscientious observance of the Sabbath day. 
Known extensively as he was, remarkable for the most liberal hospitality, 
filling offices, especially the office of lieutenant governor, which necessarily 
exposed him to numerous calls, frequently from distinguished strangers, he 
was yet exact in his observance of the day of sacred rest, preferring to obey 
God, at the risque, if compelled, of displeasing men. 

In the progress of vital religion he took a decided interest. To his own 
church and religious society, he was strongly attached. He gave much 
thought and time, and offered fervent prayers, for its enlargement and 
prosperity. For many years he sustained the office of deacon, with great 
dignity and usefulness. The encroachments of error and sin, he diligently 
and firmly withstood. He was a cordial friend to revivals of religion. No 
one took a more heartfelt interest in the extension of the Redeemer’s 
kingdom in our own, and in other lands. He was particularly distinguished 
for his respect and affection for clergymen. He belonged himself to a 
clerical race. He saw with great clearness how:vitally their reputation 
and efficiency were connected with the spread of the gospel and the 
happiness of mankind. He was in the habit of entertaining them liberally 
at his own dwelling. He also contributed frequently and largely to the 
relief and comfort of those who were in embarrassed pecuniary circumstances. 
Many instances of this kind will, doubtless, remain unknown till the day of 
the revelation of all things. 

His charities were not, however, confined to one class of his fellow 
creatures. His beneficence was long continued, munificent, widely ex- 
tended, and applied to every variety of suflering and want. His streams 
of charity flowed at home, around his own dwelling, and in his naiive city. 
They also watered the desert places of our own land, and carried joy and 
fertility to the most distant regions of the globe. The poor lived on his 
bounty, and he caused the widow’s heart to sing for joy. Many were the 
widows and orphan children whom he rescued from suffering. Many are 
the souls that his beneficence was the means of enlightening and saving. 
‘No man of wealth, I believe,” says Dr. Wisner, who was, for many years, 
intimately acquainted with him, ‘has lived and died in this country, 
who has, in proportion to his ability, done so much for the cause of charity. 
It is to be remembered, also, that he was educated, and his habits formed, 
when, in this country, liberal benefactions were almost unknown. With 
- him, it may almost be said, began that spirit of liberality, which has sprung 
up, and spread so rapidly in our community. It is also to be recollected, 
that most of the measures and associations now in operation for extending 
the blessings of education, of civilization, and of religion, were formed after 
he had passed the meridian of life ; and that, from his habits of feeling and 
thinking, he was rather averse to new and untried expedients. Yet 
scarcely a measure was adopted, or an association formed in Boston and its” 
vicinity, for the improvement of the physical, intellectual, moral and spirit- 
ual condition of men, which did not receive his codperation and liberal 
support. Nor did this proceed from an ostentation of charity, or a blind 
impulse of generosity. No man was ever more averse from ostentation and 
parade in his charities, In reference to all new applications to his bounty, 
he always took time for deliberation, consultation and prayer.”* 


* Rev. Dr. Wisner’s Sermon, pp. 31, 32. 
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At the time of his decease, lieutenant governor Phillips was president of 
‘the American Education Society, of the Massachusetts Bible Society, of 
the Society for Propagating the Gospel, of the Foreign Mission Society 
of Boston and vicinity, of the Congregational Charitable Society, of the 
- General Hospital Corporation, of the Boston Dispensary, and of the Board 
of Trustees of Phillips Academy at Andover; and honorary vice-president 

of several other benevolent associations in Boston, and in other parts of 
the country. 

Of the American Education Society, governor Phillips was a warm and 
efficient friend from its first establishment. He watched over its interests 
with paternal solicitude, and was ever ready to extend to it his munificent 
‘benefactions.* The Directors of the Society in the Report which was 

presented at the annual meeting that occurred inthe week following his 
decease, remark: ‘“‘ The venerable man, whose benevolence has so long 
flowed in a thousand streams among the poor, in the seats of education, 
and through the wide-spreading valley of moral desolation in our own 
country, and in distant- lands, has gone to his rest. He has ceased from 
his labors and his works do follow him. ‘To this Society, over which he 
has presided from its first formation, and whose treasury he often replenished 
- by his liberality, the loss is great, and is one which will long be felt. The 
name of Phillips will ever have a distinguished place among the friends 
and benefactors of the Society, and will always be cherished with deep and 
tender emotion. The monuments of his beneficence are many; but none 
are more durable, nor more honorable to his memory, than the minds which 
his benevolence has assisted to form for usefulness. Hundreds there are 
who might go to the place where he lies, and as they behold his pale form, 
exclaim, O my Father, my Father! ‘These will remember him when the 
places which have known him, shall know him no more; and their zeal and 
efforts for the good of their fellow men will perpetuate his influence, when 
every other monument has crumbled into ruin.” 

The Executive Committee of the Foreign Mission Society of Boston and 
vicinity, in their Report of May 31, 1827, observe, “ Lieutenant governor 
Phillips was one of the founders of our Society; and, for fifteen years, the 
whole time since its formation, he has presided over its interests. But he 
did not merely lend the influence of his respected name to commend the 
missionary enterprize to the confidence of his fellow citizens. Its prosperity 
was an object dear to his heart, and for its advancement he contributed 
liberally of the abundance wherewith God had blessed him.” ‘* He has left 
behind him a precious memorial; and while his name stands prominent 
among the public benefactors of the age, it is also deeply engraven on the 
hearts, and will be embalmed in the memory, of many a child of affliction 
from whose eye the tear of sorrow has been wiped away by his kindly 
charity.” 

The Managers of the Prison Discipline Society say: ‘ Before this 
association was formed, when it was generally supposed that there could be 
no necessity for such a Society in this country, he was first to give his name 
and patronage, that an examination might be made. After it had been 
ascertained that great evils existed in Prisons, and that combined effort 
must be made to correct them, he was among the first to sanction the 


* His donations to this Society, of which he was the first President, exclusive of his annual contribu- 
tions, which probably amounted to more than one thousand dollars, were as follows :— 


In the year 1818, a donation of ° . . $1,000 
“1826, to constitute a scholarship, : 1,000 
“1827, a legacy, is lied . 5,000 


, 
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existence of a Society, and to give his name and liberal patronage to aid in 
the prosecution of its object.” 
We may well look with wonder, and with gratitude to the great Giver 
of every blessing, at the variety and the amount of his charities. They 
were, for a series of years, from eight to eleven thousand dollars a year. His 
benefactions by his will to various public charities were as follows: 


Phillips Academy, Andover, * : ‘ ; . $15,000 
Theological Seminary, Andover, . ‘ ‘ ; : 10,000 
American Education Society, ‘ . ; : ; 5,000 
Society for Propagating the Gospel, ; . ‘ ‘ 5,000 
Massachusetts Bible Society, : : ‘ . : 5,000 
American Board of Commissioners, : ; ; ‘ 5,000 
Massachusetts Congregational Charitable Society, ‘ 5,000 
Boston Medical Dispensary, : : ; : 3 3,000 
Massachusetts General Hospital, . : : : : 5,000 
Boston Female Asylum, , : ‘ ‘ : , 2,000 
Asylum for Indigent Boys, . : : : : ; 2,000 


Total, : . ‘ : : . $62,000 


Of most of these institutions, as well as of others of a similar character, 
he had for many years, been a liberal and efficient member. ‘lo the 
Massachusetts Bible Society, to the Society for Propagating the Gospel, and 
to the Congregational Charitable Society, he contributed to each annually, 
for a series of years, $500. To several other societies, he gave $i00 an- 
nually, besides liberal donations whenever they were specially needed. 
During the last three weeks of his life, he gave to different charitable objects 
above $5,000; an amount which would have been, doubtless, nearly doubled 
had he lived a few days longer, and been permitted to attend the religious 
anniversaries held on the week of the General Election in Massachusetts. 

Thus useful and honored he descended to the grave, on the 26th of May, 
1827, inthe 78th year of his age. Truly he went to his grave in a full 
age, like as a shock of corn cometh in his season. His days were filled up 
with deeds of usefulness. As a benefactor of his race, he illustrated the 
already thrice honored name of Puitties. By his instrumentality, having 
turned many to righteousness, he will, doubtless, shine as the brightness of 
the firmanent and as the stars forever and ever.* 


ORIGIN OF MECHANICS’ INSTITUTIONS. 


By B. B. TuHarcuer, Esq. 


THESE institutions are essentially a characteristic of the present age, as 
distinguished from any which has preceded it. ‘They belong, as we shall have 
occasion to show, to the generation on the stage. For the most part, indeed, 


* Those who have read the excellent sermon of the Rev. Dr. Wisner, preached the Sabbath following 
the funeral of Lt. Gov. Phillips, will perceive that we are largely indebted to it, in our compilation wf the 
preceding sketch, both in respect to the language, and the sentiments and facts. Our other authorities in 
this article, are, Mather’s Magnalia, Farmer’s Genealogical Register, Francis’s History of Watertown, 
Abbot’s History of Andover, Baldwin’s and Tappan’s Sermons at the funeral of Lt. Gov. Samuel eed 
Pearson’s Sermon at the funeral of Madame Phebe Phillips, Felt’s Annals of Salem, Allen’s Biographica 
Dictionary, etc. 
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they have sprung up within about fifteen years. And yet,—it is not a little 
remarkable,—circumstances would seem to render it peculiarly incumbent upon 
us who live within memory of their beginning, to commence already the work of 
gathering up their history—the “ fragments” of their history, we are compelled 
to say—as well as we now can, “that nothing be lost” to those who shail follow 
us. On this subject much has been said and written by various parties, chiefly 
abroad. We have endeavored to collect and compare all these statements, and 
to extract the truth out of them, rejecting the errors by which almost all of them 
are marked. And moreover, with the view of contributing something for the 
settlement of the question while there was yet time, we have availed our- 
selves of what we considered some fortunate opportunities during the last year 
or two of going to the living fountain-heads of correct information. Our object 
in these researches was truth merely, and “honor to whom honor is due.” 

As to the question, then, who originated “ Mechanics’ Institutions,” we do not 
understand it need be shown that this precise name was used in the first 
instance. The inquiry is about things, not names, We wish to know who 
began the movement—the modern system of diffusing useful knowledge among 
the class in question; or who did most towards starting or sustaining it; in 
other words, who may be called on the whole, if any one man may, the father of 
that system ? 

The writer believes it may be made to appear, that this distinction belongs to 
Dr. George Birkbeck, the present President of the London Mechanics’ Institu- 
tion, to which we shall have occasion hereafter to refer. We are aware that 
some writers have slurred over the credit due this distinguished individual, and 
that others have sought to distribute that honor, in fragments not worth owning 
by any body, arnong persons whom the public knows or cares Jittle or nothing 
about. Nor are these writers to be too much blamed. They want information. 
Take, for example, an account in the first volume of the publications of the 
Central Society of Education, the production of an eminent friend of popular 
education, who could have no motive to injure any party. The “ early. history,” 
as he calls it, begins thus: 

“The earliest indication which has come to our knowledge of the desire of 
those engaged in mechanical employments to receive instruction, and the first 
attempt known to us‘to gratify that desire, was at Birmingham, previous to the 
year 1790. A society was there established called ‘The Sunday Society.’ 
This society arose into being soon after the establishment of Sunday-schools: 
its object was to watch over the mental and moral improvement of youth, to 
give them useful instruction, to exercise their minds and feelings, and to impart 
consistency and permanence to their moral character. A society for mutual 
improvement had existed some years previous to this, in which lectures were 
delivered by its members on several branches of natural philosophy ; and many 
of them being actively engaged in the ingenious trades of Birmingham, had 
constructed apparatus to illustrate the principles of mechanics, hydrostatics, 
pneumatics, optics, electricity, and astronomy. 

“The lectures were not always confined to themselves; they were made 
gratuitously accessible to young persons employed in the manufactories of the 
town. Both these societies were in 1796 merged in ‘'The Brotherly Society ;? 
the operations were more satisfactorily and systematically carried on than before. 
Lectures were delivered at certain intervals, classes were formed for drawing, 
geography, and for the pursuit of those scientific inquiries, in the application of 
which many of the members were constantly engaged. 

“In 1797, a library for the use of the working classes was established, and 
called the ‘ Artisans’ Library,’ by which all persons who chose to avail them- 
selves of its advantages were supplied with useful reading at the expense of a 
penny a week. With very few exceptions, the individuals who took the lead in 
these varied plans for the amelioration of the class of mechanics, were them- 
selves employed in trades, and chiefly dependent on their personal exertions 
for a livelihood ; they had but little leisure for purposes thus beneficent in their 
tendency, their means were circumscribed, yet they labored for many years, 
and witnessed the good effects which followed their exertions. Many of them, 
including the instructors and those who have reaped benefit from their instruc- 
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tions, have risen to eminence in wealth, and honor, and in intellectual acquire- 
ments. Some of the more active of those unostentatious patriots are still living, 
and residing within the sphere of their carly exertions; we might name them, 
but they would shrink from such publicity: they have lived to witness the 
ameliorating results of their early labors; they have contributed to the wealth, 
the honor, and the morality of the town; and their “children arise up and call 
them blessed.” 

The writer then adds:—“ The exertions of Dr. Birkbeck, while engaged as 
Professor in the Anderson College, at Glasgow, are very generally known to 
those familiar with the early history of Mechanics’ Institutions. Similar efforts, 
but ona very limited scale, had been used by Professor Anderson previous to 
1796. The more extended views of Dr. Birkbeck were carried into operation at 
the commencement of the present century, and he had the satisfaction of fre- 
quently lecturing to an audience of seven hundred persons anxious to receive 
his instructions. The plan was still further developed by Dr. Ure, the suc- 
cessor of Dr. Birkbeck, who added a library to the original design,” &c. 

Now this writer, as we have hinted, could mean nothing but justice, and yet 
the impression he leaves is hardly calculated to do justice to Dr. Birkbeck. In 
the first place, while so much space is devoted to other efforts highly meritori- 
ous, but limited and transient, and by no means followed up, it would seem, in 
such a sense as to have established a system for general use, or even to have 
suggested the notion of such a thing, “the more extended views” of the learned 
Doctor are passed over in this “history” with the bare remark that they are 
“ cenerally known.” Surely, it would have been well, were it possible, to state 
the case somewhat more fully in a history of Mechanics’ Institutions; and we 
should Jike to have seen the question we have referred to above, fairly grappled 
with, and decided. As it has not been so treated, however, let us see as well 
as we can what the facts are. ‘Taking for proved those which are stated con- 
cerning Birmingham—for it is immaterial to the argument in hand whether they 
be proved or not—we come to the Andersonian Institute at Glasgow. In 1799, 
Dr. Garnett, Professor of Natural Philosophy in that institution, having resigned 
his office, Dr. Birkbeck was elected his successor. The Institution had been @ 
few years in existence, and owed its origin to the benevolent gentleman whose 
name it bore, and who, dying in 1796 in the situation of Professor of Natural 
Philosophy in the University of Glasgow, had by his will bequeathed a valuable 
library, and some imperfect apparatus* towards the foundation of the estab- 
lishment in question ; having in view, in-his own words, ‘the good of mankind, 
aud the improvement of science.” 

In November Dr. Birkbeck began lecturing, and it was soon evident that he 

intended materially to deviate from the usual college routine. His province 
was natural and experimental philosophy, and the more interesting parts of 
chemistry. To follow out his views, which were without doubt the more ex- 
tended already from the circumstance of his having early in life taken great 
interest in mechanical pursuits and studies, he found at once that apparatus was 
wanting, and strenuous exertions were made to supply this defect; but from 
the want of an efficient philosophical instrument-maker, the greater part was 
prepared under the superintendence of the lecturer, in the best-conducted 
workshops which he could discover. 

Being thus introduced to a direct intercourse with the artisans of Glasgow, 
many of whom exhibited a degree of eager curiosity which they had no means 
of gratifying, and a vigor of intellect for the cultivation of which no provision 
had been made, Dr. Birkbeck very soon formed a plan for delivering a series of 
elementary philosophical lectures, adapted, as far as possible, to the untutored 
minds. for which they were designed, and to be afforded to them free of all ex- 
pense. The time which he selected for this purpose was a part of the evenings of 
Saturday, bis idea being that it would at least be an admirable substitute for the 
ordinary mode in which that portion of their time was generally employed ; and 
that if the attempt should not otherwise prove ultimately beneficial, the experi- 
STE RR RE Tee ae See eee 

* The present institution in Birmingham was not formed till 1825, and many other towns were in the 
field before that time. 
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ment would at least be a safe one. Having matured this plan, Dr. Birkbeck, at 
their meeting in March, 1800, communicated his project to the Trustees, in 
whom the management had been vested by the will of Professor Anderson. 
This was a source, however, from which no encouragement was to be de- 
rived, and no assistance obtained. So far as the motive was concerned, the 
scheme procitred commendation; but in other respects the clear tradition is, 
that, as might indeed have been expected—and so the Doctor probably did 
expect—it excited smiles, as the delusive vision of youthful enthusiasm ; and 
in fact it was even derided, when considered in reference to the individuals for 
whose benefit it had been introduced. Of all these T'rustees, many were inti- 
mately acquainted with the wants, the habits, and the capabilities of the arti- 
sans, yet not one was disposed to express even a favorable opinion of the 
proposition. on § 

The session being concluded, Dr. Birkbeck returned to Yorkshire ; and in a 
short prospectus, sent thence for publication, of the several courses to be 
delivered during the next session, he introduced a notice of the objects of his 
new scheme, which commences thus: 

“In the prosecution of the design, I shall deliver a series of lectures upon 
the Mechanical Affections of Solid and Fluid Bodies, abounding with experi- 
ments, and conducted with the greatest simplicity of expression and familiarity 
of illustration, solely for persons engaged in the practical exercise of the 
mechanic arts; men, whose situation in early life has precluded even the possi- 
bility of acquiring the smallest portion of scientific knowledge, and whose sub- 
sequent pursuits, not always affording more than is necessary for their own sup- 
port and that of their dependent connections, have not enabled them to purchase 
that information, which curiosity, too active for penury wholly to repress, or the 
prevailing bias of their natural genius, might prompt them to obtain.” ‘The 
notice closes with the following :— Whatever the arrogance of learning may 
have advanced in condemnation of superficial knowledge, and however firmly I 
may be persuaded that the people cannot be profound, I have no hesitation in 
predicting, that vast benefit will accrue to the community by every successful 
endeavor to diffuse the substance of great works, which cannot be perused by 
the people at large: thereby making them reach the shop and the hamlet, and 
converting them from unproductive splendor, to useful, though unobserved 
activity.” 

The proper business of the institution having fully commenced, a printed 
invitation was sent to the various manvfactories in Glasgow, for lists of the 
most sober and intelligent workmen which each contained, with an offer of 
tickets, admitting them to the mechanics’ class. In consequence of these 
notices, a few lists were sent in, and tickets having been delivered to the indi- 
viduals mentioned, the course opened with seventy-five pupils. The impression 
made upon their minds may, in some measure, be estimated from the next lec- 
ture being attended by two hundred. At the third, upwards of three hnndred 
were present; and at the fourth, the number amounted to five hundred. These 
the theatre could with difficulty contain, and many others had been refused 
tickets, exclusively on this account. Nothing, it is said, could exceed the 
attention and interest with which these lectures were received, and no audience 
ever assembled, on any occasion, could exceed in propriety of behavior this 
body of artisans and mechanics. This circumstance then took many persons 
by surprise. The reputation of the mechanics was by no means exalted above 
either ridicule or suspicion. 

Still matters went regularly on. During the progress of these lectures, vari- 
ous letters were received from the hearers; one contained a new plan for 
an air-pump; another for a steam-engine; and one even for determining the 
sun’s distance by a new method, from an individual who, previous to his hearing 
the few lectures on astronomy—which made a part of the first, as well as the 
succeeding courses—had never thought upon such a subject. The strong 
attachment of the hearers to these lectures, was further evinced by the very 
handsome present of a silver cup, with an appropriate inscription and devices, 
which was, on the termination of the course, delivered to the lecturer, on the 
part of the subscribers, by Mr. Roberton, an eminent mechanic. 
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The lectures were continued by Dr. Birkbeck for two sessions more, accom- 
panied with similar manifestations of the approbation of his hearers, from their 
commencement to their termination. These testimonials of respect and interest 
embraced his extensive mathematical and chemical course, as well as that 
which was popular and experimental. In this situation he continued until the 
summer of 1804, when he finally relinquished the professorship in the Anderso- 
“oe Institution, and was succeeded by Dr. Ure, who continued his labors till 
1829. 

The preceding account is gathered substantially from a memoir in Dr. Til- 
loch’s ‘ Mechanics’ Oracle.’ We have taken it for convenience’ sake, knowing 
no error in it, if we except the statement that the Doctor’s lectures were “con- 
tinued for two sessions more,” which we understand, from good authority, should 
have been three. We may here remark, that one of the tokens of respect 
spoken of as given him, was presented by Robert Thom, since so much distin- 
guished by his inventions in the waterworks at Rothesay ; and also that one of 
the persons by whom the “ notices” were principally distributed, is a well-known 
gentleman of Glasgow, author of valuable statistical works, and at this time 
president of the Clydesdale Statistical Society—we mean Dr. Cleland, who 
mentions with great satisfaction, in his large work, the part he took in the 
beginning of the movement we speak of. 

As almost any of the particulars connected with such a subject must have 
some interest, we should not forget that one of the articles required to illustrate 
the lectures at the commencement of the Doctor’s career, was a model of the 
centrifugal pump.’ As this was to be mostly composed of tin plate, he employed 
a Mr. Drew to make the article. Jt was in this shop, as we have been told, 
that the idea of presenting a course of scientific instruction to the workmen of 
Glasgow, occurred to Dr. Birkbeck. Drew’s shop was the birth-place of Mechanics’ 
Institutions. 

In order to show clearly our meaning, details and diagrams should be here 
introduced, but these we think must be dispensed with. The sum of it is, diffi- 
culty was experienced in getting the model of the centrifugal pump to act 
properly. This excited the curiosity of the men, and several trials and altera- 
tions were made from time to time, before the object was effected. 

All at length was completed. When finally the machine was about to be 
put in motion, the men collected about the Doctor to witness the operation, and 
he was able to read a lesson in their countenances which sank deep into his 
heart. He determined at this moment to do something, which never yet had 
been done, towards instructing them and their fellow-workmen in the principles 
of science. 

In this connection it may not be considered too trifling to mention—as show- 
ing at least how much in earnest the Doctor was—that he printed his own 
tickets spoken of above, the press used on this occasion being a sufficiently 
rude and simple machine, according to all accounts, though it answered the pur- 
pose. We should observe that the institution was then without funds; and the 
expense of providing apparatus had been necessarily great. 

Such we believe to be a fair account of what we consider substantially the 
origin of Mechanics’ [Institutions ; for, be it observed, all parties acknowledge 
that Dr. Birkbeck originated this Mechanics’ Class in the Andersonian Institu- 
tion; that it has been continued ever since, as every one must be aware; and 
that from this example, as no one denies, have sprung the various institutions 
of like principle, under whatever name, which now exist in other parts of the 
world. Ifthis is not strictly originating the system on the part of Dr. Birkbeck, 
it certainly comes very near to it. Our object has been, however, not to prove 
that he did a certain thing, but to show just what he did, leaving our readers to 
judge of its importance for themselves. 

For ourselves, itis evident, we think, that he was the leading mover of the 
system; that he started it first into full and fair operation, and placed its opera- 
tion before the eyes of the world. Other men did something of the same sort 
here and there, no doubt. We do not deny them the credit of what they did. 
In his address, delivered thirteen years since, at the foundation of the Spital- 
fields Mechanics’ Institution, Dr. Birkbeck himself says, “I may also add, for 
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the scientific credit of this district, that it has contained for more than a century 
a Mathematical Society, the only one in the kingdom, which has generally 
flourished ; and which has, by its annual courses of experimental lectures, con- 
veyed to the surrounding inhabitants a great deal of useful information.” 
_ But this is nothing to the question. If it were, we sbould have to give up to 
old Ramus; for there is no doubt the idea, the conception, and, to a limited 
extent, (as at Birmingham,) the execution also of the plan we speak of, belonged 
to his age. The book we now quote from was printed at London in 1648, and is 
said to be among the very first in our “vulgar tongue” on the science of me- 
chanics. It is by Bishop Wilkins, and entitled “ Mathematical Magic; or, The | 
Wonders that may be performed by Mechanical Geometry.” In the address to 
his readers he says, “ Ramus hatk observed, that the reason why Germany hath 
been so eminent for mechanical inventions is, because there have been public lec- 
‘tures of this kind instituted amongst them, and those not only in the learned 
languages, but also in the vulgar longue, for the capacity of every unlettered, 
ingenious artificer.” 

Just so might it be said of steam. Who would think of taking from Fulton 
the honor of establishing steam navigation, in fact, because the subject had been 
experimentally and scientifically understood so well and so long as it had been 
before Fulton was born? Or who denies to the companies who have sent out 

the “ Sirius” and the “ Great Western” to the United States, and brought them 
back again, the credit of establishing the steam navigation of the Atlantic as a 
matter of trade, and in a permanent sense? The Atlantic had been crossed by 
American steamers twenty years ago; but that does not alter the case. We 
Americans ourselves do not pretend that it does. The question is not, who 
thought of a thing, or who showed it might be done, or who did a little; but 
who was chiefly instrumental in putting such principles into regular, permanent, 
notorious operation? And in this sense we call Dr. Birkbeck the father of 
Mechanics’ Institutions. 
_ Of course, we render to Professor Anderson the great credit he deserves. But 
what is that credit? What the precise ideas of that individual might have 
been, we cannot tell; and those who assert his claims do not give the clauses in 
his will touching this matter; but we can come at the point by making a com- 
parison between the two classes taught by these gentlemen. Professor Ander- 
son’s “ Antitoga,” or gownless class, dwelt upon by the writer of the article on 
Mechanics’ Institutions in the Encyclopedia Britannica lately published, was 
very different from the one proposed by Dr. Birkbeck; or-else how are we to 
account for the conduct of the Trustees of the Andersonian Institution, when 
this new scheme, as it was called, was communicated to them ? 

There is one consideration, however, which may serve in some degree to 
extenuate their conduct in this matter; for, if we are rightly informed, although 
Professor Anderson had left his valuable library and apparatus in their charge, 
yet they had but little or no funds at their disposal at that time, notwith- 
standing the “ample fortune,” mentioned in the article in the Encyclopedia 
before alluded to. The facts of the case are simply these: | 

Previous to this time they had a class at the Institution very similar to the 
Antitoga class. But the one Dr. Birkbeck proposed was essentially different. 
A guinea was paid by those who attended the former class, whereas the artisans 
were admitted to the latter place free of all expense. Moreover, the new class 
was intended for a different set of men altogether from those who had been in 
the habit of attending the old one; and it is somewhat remarkable that several 
of these attendants on Professor Anderson’s antitogal class, were among those 
who spoke most strongly against the utility and practicability of the new 
attempt. Of these, the few practical men who attended were principally mas- 
zers—persons who had some taste for the sciences, and to whom the expense 
was no object ;—but the new class was composed of sober and intellicent 
workmen, those who labored with their hands, and whose tastes it was neces- 
sary to cultivate before they could feel they were devoting their time and 
money to the acquisitions of science. To be successful in this, it was necessary 
for the teacher, let us observe, to exhibit that kind of sympathy for them which 
is so natural with the benevolent individual we refer to, and which, by the 
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way,—to his and her praise be it said,—he attributes to the early teachings 
of a kind-hearted mother. 

So little assistance did Dr. Birkbeck at this time receive from the Trustees, 
that the greatest economy on his part was, as we have hinted, necessary to 
carry his plans into execution. 

But though we go thus far in asserting Dr. Birkbeck’s claim, we do not lose 
sight of those favorable circumstances without which his exertions would not 
probably have been turned that way ; or, after having been made, might have 
been lost to posterity, for want of a successor able and willing to carry forward 
so noble an undertaking. We cannot too highly value the benevolence of the 
founder of the Andersonian Institution, or the perseverance and energy dis- 
played for so long a period by Dr. Birkbeck’s successor, the talented Dr. Ure, 
who was the teacher of the mechanics’ class so long, that, at one period, it was 
almost forgotten who formed it. 

To finish the history of this somewhat celebrated class, it should be remarked, 
that for the several courses of Dr. Birkbeck no fee or charge of any kind was 
made; but after the first-season, the members made an offer to pay one shilling 
on each ticket to assist in meeting the expenses. This was received by 
Mr. James Kissen, the operator, who issuing five hundred tickets received £25, 
of which, by the direction of Dr. Birkbeck, he retained £20,* and handed £5 to 
Mr. W. Anderson, a surgeon in Glasgow, and Treasurer to the Institution at 
that time, in payment for fuel, lights, &c. The payments of the members were 
afterwards increased, and amounted at length to ten shillings; a library and 
other facilities were added by degrees ; but in process of time a number of the 
members got dissatisfied with the management, and finally left the class, 
These, with others, established the present Glasgow Mechanics’ Institution in 
the spring of 1823. f c 

The London Institution was formed in December of the same year; and 
many others rapidly followed. A notice of these does not belong to the present 
connection. 


HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE CONNECTICUT ACADEMY OF 
ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


Prepared by Epwarp C, Herrick, M. A., Recording Secretary of the Connecticut Academy. 


As early as the year 1779, some movement was made towards the formation 
of a Scientific Society in the State of Connecticut. In the ninth volume of the 
“ Literary Diary,” left by the learned and reverend Dr, Ezra Stiles, Presi- 
dent of Yale College; under date of November 1, 1779, occurs the following 
statement concerning this subject. “ Mr. Guild,t Tutor of Harvard College, 
visited us this day. He has been to Philadelphia, and is planning an Academy 
of Sciences for Massachusetts. I bad much conversation with lim upon this, 
as well as upon an Academy of Sciences] am meditating for Connecticut.” 
Numerous subsequent entries in this Diary, indicate that Dr. Stiles zealously 
endeavored, and not without success, to excite in various parts of the State, an 
interest in this enterprise. The following extract froma letter dated Novem- 
ber 25, 1780, written to Dr. Stiles, by Rev. Nathan Strong of Hartford, shows 
in part the progress of the undertaking. ‘ Mr. Prudden mentioned your desire 
that I would converse with the gentlemen of the Assembly upon establishing 


* Dr Birkbeck arranged this for the benefit of the ingenious man Kissen, who had been taken by him 
from the workshop of Mr. Cleland, and was very inadequately paid by the institution. ' 

This was Mr. Benjamin Guild, who gradvated at Harvard College in 1769. The American Academy 

of Arts and Sciences, (at Boston,) was incorporated by the Legislature of Massachusetts, May 4, 1780. 

The American Philosophical Society was formed January 2, 1769, at Philadelphia, (by the union of wwe 

societies previously existing there ;) and was incorporated by the Legislature of Pennsylvania, March 5, 
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by law a Philosophical Society for the advancement of Arts and Sciences, I 
have been for a year past urging the design, and have conversed with many 
gentlemen, and hope soon to bring it forward. A question which hath been 
moved in several of these conversations, is, whether or not such a Society shall 
have a constitutional connection with College:—for my part, I could wish it 
might, but still apprehend as things are circumstanced at present, such a proposal 
would frustrate the design. Could a Society of this kind be established by law, 
though not constitutionally with College, I think it would naturally in the 
course of a few years produce a union between the civil and academic powers 
in the State, an event which I most sacredly wish.* As you, Sir, are unques- 
tionably better acquainted with the nature, constitution and laws of the several 
Literary Societies in Europe and in this country, than any other gentleman in 


_ the State can be supposed to be; I pray you, Sir, to draw up a plan which | 
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may communicate, and to make every observation upon the subject which your 
wisdom and learning will suggest. [am certain, Sir, that your opinion. will 
have the greatest weight in the affair. The Assembly are coming together 
next Wednesday, and if your avocations permit, earnestly desire your observa- 
tions upon the subject soon.” In accordance with this request, a plan for the 
proposed Society was forwarded by Dr. Stiles; and with it, a copy of the Act 
of the Legislature of Massachusetts incorporating the American Academy. 
These efforts resulted in the passing, December 6, 1780, of the following resolve 
by both Houses of the Assembly of Connecticut: 

* Resolved, by this Assembly, that Oliver Ellsworth, John Treadwell, and 
James Hillhouse, Esqrs., be and they are hereby appointed a Committee, to 
draw up a plan for forming and incorporating a Literary Society in this State, 
for the promotion of Arts and Sciences, and lay the same for consideration 
before this Assembly in May next.” 

It does not appear that any thing further in regard to this matter was done 
by the Legislature; and there is reason to believe, that for five or six years the 
prosecution of the undertaking was suspended. 

In May, 1786, the General Assembly of the State being then in session at 
Hartford, the Society was formed and established by the name of THe Con- 
NEcTiIcuT Society oF Arts aNd Sciences; but I find no evidence that it was 
ever favored with a Charter of incorporation. The officers of the Society were, 
a President, a Vice-President, a Recording Necretary, and three Corresponding 
Secretaries. The number of residing members was not to exceed sixty, and 
they were to be inhabitants of the State of Connecticut. Honorary and cor- 
responding members might be chosen from any other State or nation. Two 
stated meetings were to be held annually; one in May, at Hartford, and the 
other in October, at New Haven.t At the meeting of the Society in New 
Haven, October 25, 1786, it was voted, “that the Corresponding Secretaries be 
directed to publish in the several newspapers of this State, a summary abstract 
of the Constitution of this Society, and request from the public, communications 
relative to the objects of the institution.” This vote was promptly obeyed; and 
from their address to the public, the following passages are quoted as indicative 
of the objects of the Society.—* To assist their design, the Society request the 
communication of the ingenious in every profession. Curious observations and 
discoveries in natural or astronomical Philosophy,—materials that will assist in 
forming a Natural History of the country,—Botanical descriptions and discove- 
ries,—Medical and Chemical essays and experiments,—new Mechanical inven- 
tions,—the most direct means of introducing and perfecting Manufactures, will 
be proper matter for communication. As the advancement of Agricultural 
knowledge is a principal object with the Society ; communications on this sub- 
ject are earnestly requested. Experiments in the various courses of husbandry, 


* Tn several parts of the State, a singular jealousy of the College existed for many years, but it was 
quieted, in 1792, by the admission of civilians as members of the Corporation. It may be presumed that 
in consequence of this state of feeling, it was considered impolitic at the organization of the Society. a 
few years after, to confer an elevated office on Dr. Stiles, notwithstanding he was so conspicuous for his 
Jabors in the promotion of literature, science and the mechawic arts. ; 

{ The Legislature of the State then assembled twice a year, at the times and places above-mentioned, 
and the meetings of the Society were, for the convenience of its members, arranged in accordance with 
the sessions of the Legislature. a 
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and on the soil best adapted to particular plants and grasses:—The history and 
description of destructive insects, with the best means of preventing and 
destroying them, are subjects which deserve particular attention.” * 

In May, 1787, the officers of the Society were as follows :—Hon. Lieut. Gov. 
Wolcott, President ; Col. Jeremiah Wadsworth, Vice President; Chauncey 
Goodrich, Esq., Recording Secretary ; Rev. Ezra Stiles, D. D., John Trumbull, 
Esq., Pierpont Edwards, Esq., Corresponding Secretaries. There were then 
forty resident, and four honorary members.t 

Notwithstanding rauch inquiry, I have failed in my efforts to find the Records 
of the Society, and can therefore say but little of its doings. From the charac- 
ter of the men who were its chief supporters, it may, however, be fairly pre- 
sumed, that the institution did much to diffuse throughout the State, a love of 
useful knowledge, and a generous regard for the pursuits of science. The only 
paper in the shape of J'ransacttons, which, so far as I can learn, was ever pub- 
lished by the Society, is a communication made October 23, 1787, by Rev. 
Jonatuan Epwarps, D. D. on the Language of the Muhhekaneew or Mohegan 
Indians ;—an essay which would do credit to the Memoirs of any learned 
society of the present time. The title in full is as follows :—* Observations on 
the Language of the Muhhekaneew Indians ; in which the extent of that Lan- 
guage in North America is shewn; its Genius is grammatically traced: some 
of its peculiarities, and some instances of Analogy between that and the He- 
brew are pointed out.—Communicated to the Connecticut Society of Arts and 
Sciences, and published at the request of the Society—By Jonaruan Ep- 
warps, D. D. Pastor of a Church in New-Haven, and Member of the Con- 
necticut Society of Arts and Sciences.—New-Haven, Printed by Josiah Meigs, 
M,DCC,LXxxvil.” 8vo. pp. 17. This paper was copied into Carey’s American 
Museum, (Philadelphia,) vol. v. (1789,) pp. 21-25, and 141-144. In 1823, it 
was republished with extensive and very valuable annotations, by John Picker- 
ing, Esq., in the tenth volume of the second series of the Collections of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society ; and this republication was also issued as a 
separate pamphlet of 82 pages. By means of the edition last mentioned, and of 
the extracts from the original work given by Vater, in the third Division of 
the third Part of the Mithridates of ApreLune, Dr. Edwards’s treatise has long 
been known and appreciated among philologists.{ Its author was a man of 
uncommon discrimination; and his acquaintance with the language in question 
was probably more extensive than was ever possessed by any other Anglo- 
American. It will always be lamented that his treatise is so brief, and that so 
much important knowledge concerning our Indian languages, died with him.§ 

I have no materials for any further account of the Connecticut Society. In 
the absence of positive information, it is not unreasonable to presume, that 
after some years of prosperity, the Society gradually declined ; and that it was 
at length decided to establish a new institution, rather than to attempt the 
revival of one which had at the time probably little more than a nominal exis- 
tence. 


* New Haven Gazette and Conn. Mag. vol. i. p. 354, Dec. 28, 1786; and also the other nowspapers in 
the State. 

{ Stiles’s Literary Diary, MS., vol. xiii. p. 64. ; s : 

t It would appear that Dr. Edwards’s Tract was also copied in whole or in part in the Columbian 
Magazine (of Philadelphia,) yet it is not to be found in the volume for 1787, to which Varer refers. The 
date, indeed, shows that the reference is erroneous. It is not contained in the subsequent volume (the 
2d) of this Magazine, but may probably be comprised in some later one. A reprint of the Tract at New 
York in 1801, is registered in the Catalogue of the Library of the New York Historical Society, (1813, 
p- 41,) but I have not succeeded in finding a copy of this edition. 

§ To show the advantages he had enjoyed for learning the language of the Muhhekaneews, Dr. Ed- 
wards gives in his Preface, the following narration. “ When I was but six years of age, my father 
removed with his family to Stockbridge, which at that time, was inhabited by Indians almost solely; as 
there were in the town but twelve families of whites or Anglo-Americans, and perhaps one hundred and 
fifty families of Indians. The Indians being the nearest neighbours, I constantly associated with them; 
their boys were my daily school-mates and play-fellows. Out of my father’s house, I seldom heard any 
language spoken, beside the Indian. By these means I acquired the knowledge of that language, and a 
great facility in speaking it. It became more familiar to me than my mother tongue. I knew the names 
of some things in Indian, which I did not know in English; even all my thoughts ran in Indian: and 
though the true pronunciation of the language is extremely difficult to all but themselves, they acknowl- 
edged, that I had acquired it perfectly, * * * This skill in their language I have in a good measure 
retained to this day.” 
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The Connecticut Academy of Aris and Sciences. 


This Academy was formed at New Haven, on the 4th of March, 1799, by an 
association of twenty-two gentlemen. Its object was to concentrate the efforts 
of literary men in Connecticut in the promotion of useful knowledge. “ At 
its commencement a scheme was drawn up, reported and approved, in which 
the attention of its members was invited to every method of improving the 

science, arts and happiness of their country, so far as the general state of its 
concerns, and their own leisure, would permit.” According to the provisions 
of the Constitution and By-Laws still in force, the officers of the Academy are, 
a President, a Vice-President, five Councilors, a Recording Secretary, four 
Corresponding Secretaries, of whom the Recording Secretary must be one; a 
Committee of Publication; a Keeper of the Cabinet and Library, and a 
Treasurer. The number of members resident in the State is limited to 200: 
each is required to pay on admittance, two dollars, and afterward an annual tax 
of one dollar. The stated meetings are six in the year, in addition to which 
adjourned meetings are often held. The general meeting for the election of 
officers is held on the fourth Tuesday of October, in connection with which it 
was customary for one of the members, previously appointed, to deliver a public 
oration ; but the practice has been obsolete for many years. 

At the first meeting, Timothy Dwight, D. D., President of Yale College, was 
elected President of the Academy, and he was annually rechosen to this office 
until his death in 1817. Dr. Dwight took a very active part in the establish- 
ment of the institution, and was one of its most efficient members. 

In October, 1799,* the Academy was incorporated by the Legislature of Con- 
necticut. At this time the number of its members (voluntary and elected) was 
sixty-seven, residing in various parts of the State. 

In addition to the ordinary business of receiving communications on scientific 
subjects, the Academy soon after its organization, engaged with great zeal in 
the enterprise of preparing a full statistical history of the cities, towns and 
parishes in the State of Connecticut. About the same time, (December, 1799,) 
they endeavored, with the concurrence of the American Academy, and the 
American Philosophical Society, to procure an enlargement of the objects, and 
a greater particularity in the details of the National Census of 1800. The 
attempt was unsuccessful. The Academy prepared, however, a form for the 
census of New Haven, and appointed eleven of its members to execute the 
work in accordance thereto. ‘The census was thus taken, but it does not appear 
that it was ever published. 

A circular letter on the subject of the Statistical History of Connecticut, indi- 
cating under thirty-two divisions, the various kinds of information desired, was 
printed and thoroughly distributed throughout the State. The letter was drawn 
up with much care, and if completely answered, would have resulted in a most 
comprehensive history of Connecticut. The efforts to obtain satisfactory 
returns to these inquiries were several times repeated, and with some success. 
In the course of several years, statistical accounts from more than thirty towns 
were received. In 1811, it was resolved to commence the publication of these 
accounts, and accordingly, during this year, the Academy issued the first num- 
ber of the first volume of .4 Statistical Account of the Towns and Parishes in 
the State of Connecticut, 8vo. pp. 84. It consists of the account of the city of 
New Haven, by Rev. Timothy Dwight, and is prefaced with a brief history of 
the Academy, and a copy of the circular letter of January 1, 1800. This work 
contains a sketch of the mineralogy and geology of the vicinity of the town by 
Prof. Silliman; and a catalogue, by Dr. Eli. Ives, of the plants found in the 
neighborhood. In continuation of this, the Academy published, in 1815, A 
Statistical Account of several Towns in the County of Litchfield, Ct. This was 
prepared by James Morris, Esq. of Litchfield, and comprises 40 pages, 8vo. 

These were, of course, but a small portion of the town histories which had 


* In both editions of Holmes’s Annals of America, (a work in general of 
this incorporation is erroneously stated to be 1801. vf . OF. Rteasapens 077) eo daha, of. 
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been received and arranged for the press. So little interest in the matter, was 
however at that period, manifested by the public, that the number of copies sold 
was very limited, and it was deemed necessary to suspend their further publica- 
tion. Most of these histories are.still preserved in manuscript in the archives of 
the Academy, and may prove useful to future explorers. 

In April, 1819, was published, under the patronage of the Academy, 4 Sta- 
tistical Account of the County of Middlesex, in Connecticut, by Rev. David D. 
Field, a member of the Academy. It was printed at Middletown, Ct. in 154 
pages, 8vo. This, although considered as a continuation of the work above- 
mentioned, was paged separately.* 

Several scientific papers having been, from time to time, communicated to 
the Academy, it was decided, in 1809, to publish a selection from them. Ac- 
cordingly, in 1810, there appeared at New Haven, the first part of the first 
volume of the Memoirs of the Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences, 8vo. 
pp- 216. Part second followed in 1811, and part third, in 1813. In 1816, was 
published part fourth, which extends to the 412th page of the work. The volume 
thus constituted, contains twenty-five articles on various topics of science and 
literature, many of which are contributions of permanent value. 

On the establishment of the American Journal of Science and Arts, by Pro- 
fessor Silliman, the Academy discontinued the further issue of their Memoirs 
in a separate form, and adopted this work as their medium of publication. This 
Journal, which, since April, 1838, has been under the editorship of Professor 
Silliman and Mr. B. Silliman, Jr., was commenced in July, 1818, and has been 
maintained through many difficulties, until it has reached its 38th volume, and 
may be considered as established on a permanent basis. In thus availing itself 
of this Journal, the Academy has lost the independent existence of its transac- 
tions, but it has gained much advantage, in the fact that the scientific contribu- 
tions which it receives are now published more speedily and abundantly than 
they would be in the ordinary manner. It is to be regretted, that in numerous 
instances, due care has not been taken by the writers, to designate in this 
work, their communications to the Academy. 

It is unnecessary to enumerate in this place the various papers read before 
the Academy, which are on the pages of the American Journal of Science. 
Many of them are well known and valued; among which may be named the 
elaborate Essay on Musical Temperament, by Prof. A. M. Fisher.t It may, 
however, be well to point out some of the papers there printed, which were 
either first communicated to the Academy, or were furnished by its members, 
and are not thus indicated. Among these may be included several of the 
papers on subjects of meteorology, and especially upon the courses of our 
Atlantic gales, written by Mr. W. C. Redfield, now of New York. The interest 
and value of Mr. Redfield’s discoveries in this department, are widely known 
both among scientific and practical men. In this class may also be included 
many of the numerous papers on Meteoric Showers. The communications of 
Prof. Olmsted and of Mr. A. C. Twining, called forth by the magnificent display 
of the 13th of November, 1833, have attracted great attention among men of 
science and the public generally. The discussion of the subject by these 
gentlemen has resulted in the very important discovery of the periodicity of 
these meteoric appearances, and has thus opened a new era in this department 
of science. As belonging to this class ought also to be named the important 
paper by Prof. Elias Loomis, on the Magnetic Variation and Dip in the United 
States, with the accompanying magnetic chart.t 

In 1817, Pres. Jeremiah Day was chosen President of the Academy, and was 
annually reélected until 1836, when he declined a further continuance in the 
office. Prof. Silliman was elected to the vacant chair, and has ever since con- 
tinued to preside over the institution. 

It was at one period, a favorite object with the Academy, to cause to be made 


* A Society wholly devoted to historical inquiry, now exists in this State. Its seat is at Hartford. It 
was incorporated in 1825, and was revived in 1839 under favorable auspices. It has already made collec- 
tions of considerable value, and there is every reason to expect that it will become an active and useful 
institution. i 2 

{ American Journal, vol. i. 1819. $ American Journal, vol. xxxiv. 
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: ae Survey of the State of Connecticut. After some unavailing efforts 
to obtain the aid of others, they appropriated, in 1818, a sum of money for the 
purpose of commencing the work. The resources of the Academy, were, how- 
ever, inadequate to iNpvcbinpletion of so expensive an undertaking, and the 
project was at length given up. This important labor has been recently 
accomplished, at the cost of the State, by Dr. James G. Percival and Prof. 
Charles U. Shepard, both members of the Academy. It was commenced in 
1835, at the recommendation of Gov. Henry W. Edwards, and has been exe- 
cuted at an expense of $4,500, exclusive of the printing of the Reports.* 

The Meteorological Register of the Academy commences in 1799, and com- 
prises a series of nearly thirty successive years. No considerable part of this 
Register has been published, except what is contained in the papers below men- 

‘tioned. In the Memoirs of the Academy, (pp. 125-127,) Prof. J. Day, who kept 


_ the Register for many years, published a paper containing .4 statement of the 


quantity of Rain which falls on different days of the Moon, deduced from his 
_ own observations during the years 1804-1807. Inthe American Journal of Sci- 
ence, (vol. xiv. pp. 176-182.) Prof. D. Olmsted communicated a report of the re- 
sults of the observations, (made by himself,) during the year 1827. In vol. xvi. 
(pp. 70-78.) of the same work, Prof. Olmsted published a similar report for 1828. 
On the 27th of December, 1836, the Academy passed a resolution that they 
would appoint one of their number to deliver, at some future meeting, a dis- 
course in commemoration of the two hundredth anniversary (in 1838) of the set- 
tlement of the colony of New Haven. At the next meeting, Prof. James L. 
Kingsley was appointed to perform this duty. The Academy subsequently 
determined that, (allowing ten days only for difference of style,) the 25th day of 
April, 1838, would be the appropriate day for the proposed commemoration. 
At a meeting on the 27th of February, 1838, as it appeared desirable that there 
should be on this interesting anniversary, a general celebration by all the 
inhabitants of the place, a committee was appointed to confer on the subject 
with the authorities of the town andthe city. They entered into the proposal 
with great spirit, and severally appointed committees to be united with the 
committee of the Academy in conducting the ceremonies. The joint commit- 
tees decided that the celebration should be held on the 25th day of April, 1838. 
On the 20th of March following, they invited Prof. Kingsley to prepare and 
deliver, on the appointed day, before the inhabitants at large, a discourse com- 
memorative of the occasion. The discourse delivered at that time, by Prof. 
Kingsley, was soon after published at New Haven, and constitutes, with copious 
illustrative notes, a work of 115 pages, 8vo. During the course of the same 
year, the Rev. Leonard Bacon, one of the committee of the Academy, de- 
livered a series of historical discourses relating to the church and society of 
which he is pastor ;—the origin of which may be considered as coeval-with the 
colonial settlement. These discourses, with extensive notes and documents, 
were published at New Haven, in 1839, in a volume of 408 pages, 8vo. Concern- 
ing these two works, it is sufficient here to say, that they are important additions 
to the historical literature of the country. It may not be improper to add, as 
resulting from the interest excited here by the celebration, that in commemora- 
tion of this event, the committees above-mentioned caused to be struck, in 
bronze and in silver, a medal representing on one side, Quinnipiac in 1638, and 
on the reverse, New Haven in 1888.} 
The present number of members of the Academy is not far from 170, of 
whom about half reside in the city of New Haven. 


The following is a Catalogue of the Officers for the year 1839-1840. 


Prof. Benjamin Silliman, President.—Dr. Noah Webster, Vice-President.—Hon. Ro er M. Sherma: 
Prof. William Tully, Prof. Denison Olmsted, Prof. Josiah W. Gibbs, Prof. Eleazar T. Fitch, Edusoitne 
Edward C. Herrick, Recording Secretary.—Prof. Jonathan Knight, Prof. Charles Hooker, Mr. Francis B. 
Winthrop, Edward ©. Herrick, Corresponding Secretaries —Doct. John H. Kain, Prof, Anthony D. Stan- 
ley, Mr. Aaron N, Skinner, Publishing Commiitee.—Rev. Wyllys Warner, Treasurer. 
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* The Report, by Prof. Shepard, on the Economical Geology, and the Mineralogy of the State, was 
published at New Haven, in 1837, 8vo. pp. 188, The Report by Dr. Percival has not a been printed. 
{ A description of this medal may be found in the American Journal of Science, vol. xxxvii. 
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The church in the East Village was formed in 1816, and Dr. Wells continued his min- 
istry with them about four years.—During the ministry of Mr. McGee, there was a 
large increase in the population of the village and in the number connected with the 
church. In the revival of 1831, 92 were added to the church, and in that of 1833, 90 
were added. Mr. McGee is now settled at Nashua, N. H. He studied divinity at 
Andoyer.—Mr. Walker had -previously been settled at Rutland, Vt. Since his settle- 
ment here there have been two seasons of revivals, one in 1836, the fruits of which 
were about 20 added to the church ; and one in 1838, which added 47. 

The Unitarian church was formed in 1826, by individuals who withdrew from the 
Orthodox church and society. Mr. Brown has been their only settled minister. 


Broox1i1ne.—This is a small township, and the church, always feeble and enjoying 
but very little ministerial labor, has now ceased to have any visible existence. 


Dover.—The church was formed in 1802. It has always been feeble. Their first 
pastor, Mr. Hitchcock, remained less than five years. Their second pastor, Mr. Cum- 
mings, died in a little more than three years from his settlement. During the long inter- 
val between the dismission of their first pastor and the settlement of the second, and 
also’since the death of the latter, they have had occasional supplies, generally by the 
assistance of the Vermont Domestic Missionary Society. But a large part of the time 
they have been wholly destitute. 


DumMerston.—Of Mr. Farrar very little information can now be obtained. He is 
remembered by a very few aged persons as a man of great eccentricities, deeply afflicted 
with hypochondria. His ministry was short in this place.—Mr. Crosby had been a very 
laborious missionary among the Indians about the head waters of the Susquehanna. 
He was interrupted in his labors among them by the war of the Revolution. While 
engaged in his missionary work he was patronized by a Society in Scotland. His minis- 
try in Dummerston was useful.—During Mr. Beckley’s ministry the church was much 
enlarged, particularly in the revival of 1831, when 43 were added, and in 1833, when 30 
were added. Since his dismission, the pulpit has been supplied by different ministers, 
and there is now a prospect of settling one as pastor. 


Grarton.—The church was organized June 23,1785. After the death of Mr. Hall, 
the first minister, and the dismission of Mr. Goodell, the church, having for various rea- 
sons become weak, united with the neighboring church of Windham in settling Mr. 
Arms, and he divided his Jabors between the two places for about six years. Then, in 
the year 1831, they had an interesting revival of religion, which added 38 to the church, 
and gave them ability to sustain the institutions of religion by their own efforts, and Mr. 
Arms took a dismission from them and confined his labors to Windham.—Mr. Bradford, 
their present pastor, was settled soon after, and in 1834-5, they enjoyed another revival, 
the fruits of which were 116 added to the church. Of the whole number, 358, who 
have united with the church since its formation in the year 1785, 200 have united since 
1831. 


GuiiFrorpD.—The history of this church is calamitous. There is, however, very little 
record of its troubles and decline. Their first minister, Mr. Gurley, concerning whom 
tradition gives a good account, died suddenly after a ministry of six years. Their 
second minister, Mr. Williams, by becoming identified with one of the political parties in 
the contest between New York and the inhabitants of the “‘ New Hampshire grants,” 
was obliged suddenly to abandon the place. The influence of the third minister, Mr. 
Wollage, was probably not useful at all. And their fourth pastor embraced the senti- 
ments of Unitarianism, and resigned his charge on being appointed Professor of languages 
in the University. of Vermont. Other men have preached in the place at different times, 
as supplies. But the tendency was downwards, till the church, as an organized body, 
has ceased to exist. A very few members still live in the place. 


Haurrax.—Church organized 1778. Mr. Goodall lived the last 30 years of his life 
at Littleton, N. H., and died there.—Mr. Edson’s ministry was short but useful.—The 
_ present pastor, Mr. Wood, after a long season of active service, is now too infirm for 

public labors, A supply has been obtained for the pulpit. The years 1799, 1800, 1817, 
and 1831, were seasons of especial revivals. The church has suffered much by the 
emigration of its members, and is at present rather feeble. 


Jamarca.—Of the first pastor, Mr. Stoddard, little is known. He resided in the 
place but a short time. The church was destitute of a pastor for 17 years, but had 
occasional supplies of preaching.—Mr. Spaulding’s ministry was useful. ‘Since his dis- 
mission, in 1829, with the exception of the short pastoral relation of Mr. Kingsbury, 
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they have had no settled minister; but during most of the time have had their pulpit 
supplied. Rev. Justice Parsons, father of the Palestine missionary Parsons, has labored 
with them during the last four or five years. Seasons of revival were enjoyed in 1812 
and 1831. The church is quite feeble, having lost much strength by emigration. 


LonponpDERRY.—This feeble church has had pastoral services only six or seven 
years. It has at other times had occasional supplies of preaching. 


Marusoro’.—This church was organized in 1776. The ministry of Rev. Dr. Lyman 
was long and useful, and during his ministry and that of his successor, Mr. Newton, the 
church was regarded as one of the strongest and most prosperous in the County. 
Special seasons of revival were enjoyed in 1801, 2, and 3; in 1808 and 9, and also in 
1815 and 1831. Since the dismission of Mr. Newton; the church from various causes, 
principally, however, from emigration, has become weak. Though they have generally 
been supplied with preaching, yet it is five years since they had a pastor, and present 
appearances are discouraging. Mr. Pitman is now settled in the village of Esperance, 
Schoharie County, N. Y. 


Newranr.—Church formed in 1774. There were then but six families in town. 
The church at its organization consisted of nine members, and Mr. Taylor was-at. the 
same time ordained as its pastor. Of the influence of his ministry and that of his suc- 
cessor we say little. Mr. Nye, after leaving Newfane, preached a while in Claremont, 
N. H. He then engaged in politics and is now post-master in that town. During the 
ministry of Mr. Bates, the County buildings, Court House, Jail, &c., were removed from 
the centre of the town to a village on the eastern border, called Fayettville. The effect 
of this was to remove the place of worship and to scatter the church. For several years 
after commencing worship at Fayettville the church was weak. Of late, however, it has 
gained strength, and is now prosperous. Mr. Griswold is now settled at Hartland, Vt. 
He and Mr. Coburn studied divinity at Andover. 


Purney.—Church organized in 1776. Mr. Goodhue’s ministry of twenty years was 
useful. He had been previously settled at Dunstable, Ms.—In the year 1816, during 
Mr. Andrews’s ministry, there was a remarkable revival of religion which added 150 to 
the church. In 1831, while Mr. Pitman was minister, there was another revival, the 
fruits were about 30 added to the church. Since the settlement of the present minister, 
Mr. Foster, two seasons of refreshing have been enjoyed in 1833 and 5. Mr, Foster 
had previously been settled in Canaan, N. H. He studied divinity with Dr. Tyler, at 
that time President of Dartmouth College, and Mr. Andrews with Dr. Lathrop of West 
Springfield, Ms. 


RocxineHam.—Church organized about 1770. Of the influence and results of Mr. 
Whiting’s long ministry, it is perhaps sufficient to say, that at the close of it there was 
no visible church in the place! And when Mr. Wollage was installed, a new church was 
organized. The ministry of the latter was probably no more useful than it had pre- 
viously been in Guilford. He remained only a short time. The church declined, and 
for a long time remained desolate. An attempt was made, with the aid of the Domestic 
Missionary Society, to raise it, and Mr. Mason was settled. But very little success 
attended the effort. They have now a temporary supply in the labors of an aged, worthy 
minister, Rev. Broughton White. But their situation is dreary, and their prospects 
dark. 


Saxron’s River.—This is a village in the south part of Rockingham. A church 
was gathered here in 1836. Mr. Barber obtained his theological education at Ando- 
ver. Mr. Benton, their present miuister, studied divinity with Rev. Mr. Buckham of 
Chelsea, Vt. 


Srratron.—A feeble church in a mountain town, containing but few inhabitants. 
With only occasional supplies, at distant intervals, it has merely continued to exist. 


TownsHEND.—Of Mr. Dudley’s short ministry, there is almost no record ; and in the 
long season which elapsed before another minister was settled, the church became 
extinct. The present church was organized in 1792. They were supplied with occa- 
sional preaching, but had no pastor till the settlement of Mr. Whitcomb, in 1815. He 
died at Savannah, Ga., whither he had gone for the benefit of his declining health.—Mr. 
Clark went from this place to Londonderry and is now settled in Windsor, Ms.—Mr. 
Kimball is now settled in Oakham, Ms. He received his theological education at 
Andover.—Mr. Graves studied divinity at New Haven. Several seasons of revival have 
been experienced, one especially of great extent in 1837-3. 
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Wanrpssoro’.—Church organized in 1793, consisting of 12 members, 8 males and 4 
females. The ministry of Mr. Tufts was long and useful. He discharged the duties of 
pastor 41 years, and though now retired in a great measure from active labors, he still 
holds the relation of pastor. A succession of revivals of religion have been enjoyed. 
In the revival of 1800, 82 were added to the church; in that of 1807, 24; in that of 
1817, 20; in that of 1825, 42; in 1832, 59; in, 1837, 30.—Mr. Bradford had previously 
been settled in Colebrook, N. H. He studied divinity with Rev. John M. Whiton, of 
Antrim, N. H. 


WestminsteR East.—The organization of the church and the settlement of the 
first minister took place June 11, 1767. Mr. Goodell left his people, abruptly in less than 
three years, without dismission or council.—Mr. Bullen’s ministry was not long.—Mr. 
Sage continued his labors—with the exception of an absence of two years—for 48 years. 
He still lives in the place, too,infirm for active service. During bis ministry, though 
there was no very remarkable seasons of revival, there were added to the church 261 
persons. Since his dismission, the church has been regularly supplied with preaching 
by Rev. S. S. Arnold. In the winter of 1838-9 there was an extensive revival of reli- 
gion; and it is expected that they will soon again have a pastor. 


Westminster West.—Church organized in 1799, being at that time separated from 
the East parish. Mr. Emerson went from here to Reading, Ms.—Mr. Field had pre- 
viously been settled in Canandaigua, N. Y. He still resides in this place. During his 
ministry of 28 years, there were several revivals of religion —There was also a revival 
in 1835 under the ministry of Mr. Taylor, who is now settled in Waitsfield, Vt.—Mr. 
Wellman had previously been settled in Warner, N. H. The people in this parish are 
mostly connected with the Congregational society, there being fewer, in proportion to 
their numbers, connected with other denominations than in any other place in the 
County. 


WuiTiInGHAM.—Church extinct. Mr. Riddel had been settled in Bristol, Me. His 
settlement here was on experiment, to see if a church could be built up, but did not 
succeed. 


WiimineTon.—Church organized 1780. For many years it was prosperous, though 
three of its early ministers died young. There was an extensive revival of religion 
under Mr. Packard’s ministry in which about 50 were added to the church.—During Mr. 
Tobey’s ministry, who is spoken of as a very valuable man, there was another revival 
- which brought 60 into the church.—After Mr. Stow’s short ministry, a man by the name 
of Samson, who had been settled in Ashford, Conn., and who had been censured or 
deposed by the Council that dismissed him, came to this place, preached irregularly for 
several years, drew a large party after him, embraced the sentiments of Universalism, 
and almost ruined the church. For several years the church remained desolate. Dur- 
ing this time, about 1820, Rev. Pliny Fisk, the Palestine missionary, preached here a 
while, and an extensive revival of religion was enjoyed. The church, however, 
is still weak and has had assistance from the Domestic Missionary Society in its 
supplies, and in the settlement of its last two pastors.—Mr. Wright is now settled in 
Sullivan, N. H.—Mr. Butterfield has recently been settled. He studied divinity at East 
Windsor, Conn. 5 


WinpHAM.—This church is rather feeble. In the settlement of their present pastor, 
they united with the church in Grafton. At present, however, they have no aid from 
abroad in sustaining their religious institutions. Mr. Lawton after leaving this place 
settled in Hillsboro’, N. H.—Mr. Adams studied divinity at Andover. 


HISTORY OF BURR SEMINARY, VERMONT. 


PRomINENT among those who in the final disposition of their property, have 
had remembrance of our leading benevolent institutions, stands the name of 
' Joseph Burr. This gentleman was for many years a resident of Manchester, 
Vt. By patient industry, and an upright course of business, he became pos- 
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sessed of property estimated at the time of his death to amount to one hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars. A large portion of this he distributed by will to the 
American Bible Society, the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions, the Home Missionary Society, and the American Education Society ; 
besides appropriating an adequate sum for the endowment of a professorship in 
one college, and essentially aiding the same object in another. 

Other bequests of the same general character were also made by him. 
Among these was one of $10,000 to his executors, “in trust, the interest thereof 
annually to be appropriated and expended in educating, in the village of Man- 
chester, needy and pious youth preparatory to their entering on theological 
studies.” He further directed, that in case a Corporation should be established 
in said village for this purpose within five years from his decease, this sum 
should be paid over to them, “to be held as a permanent fund, the annual inter- 
est thereof to be appropriated as aforesaid.” 

To this grant, the following condition was appended: that within the period 
above specified, “suitable buildings should be erected, apparatus and other 
things provided for the furtherance and accomplishment of the object, the expense 
of which should be at least equal to the further sum of ten thousand dollars.” 

This bequest gave rise to the Burr Seminary. »An Act of Incorporation for 
an institution of this name was passed by the State Legislature, October 28, 
1829. The fifteen gentlemen named in the act, as constituting the Board of 
trust, held their first meeting December 16, 1829. Proceeding with energy 
and efficiency to carry out the benevolent intention of Mr. Burr, they obtained 
by subscription the requisite amount of funds. Land was purchased, a spacious 
and convenient edifice of stone erected, and all other necessary preparations » 
made for the accommodation of students who might resort to the institution. 

_In the accomplishment of this object, the Trustees were doubtless aided by 
the fact, that education for the ministry as a work of Christian Charity, was an 
enterprise which had long been familiar to the churches in the neighborhood of 

. the projected Seminary ; the first Education Society established in this country 
having been organized among them as early as March, 1804. It was styled, 
“The Evangelical Society.” Some accountof its operations may be found in the 

American Quarterly Register, vol.ix., pages 225-6. Assistance was rendered to 
its beneficiaries in the form of loans on notes without interest fora certain period, 
or at the discretion of its directors; and, in the language of its Constitution, 
was restricted to “such as appear pious and Calvinistic in their religious senti- 
ments, and are members of regular Congregational or Presbyterian churches.” 

This Society was well sustained; and before the American Education So- 
ciety extended its fostering arms, was instrumental in bringing forward to the 
ministry several who have shone as lights in the churches. The contributions 
received into its treasury, though gathered principally in the region where it 
originated, were derived in part from abroad. In thé summer of 1806, during 
the second year of its existence, its first and only president, Rev. William 
Jackson, D. D., of Dorset, obtained by personal solicitation from friends of 
religion in the vicinity of Boston about fifteen hundred doliars. On the original 
subscription, still in the possession of this venerable father in the ministry, we 
recognize the autographs of such men as William Phillips, John Norris, Isaac 
Thorndike, William Gray, Jeremiah Evarts, Jedediah Morse, (each of whom 
gave from fifty to one hundred: dollars,) with others familiar in the records of 
benevolence, and among the originators or earliest benefactors of the American 
Education Society. 

When, in consequence of the more matured and systematic action of this 
truly national institution, and the establishment of the Northwestern Branch, 
comprehending the State of Vermont, it was thought expedient to dissolve the 
Evangelical Society, a vote was unanimously passed, directing its Treasurer 
to pay over the notes and funds in his hands, toward the subscription for the 
Burr Seminary. Although from peculiar circumstances the object of this reso- 
lution has never yet been attained, yet its adoption shows what views were 
entertained with respect to the character which this institution was to assume, 
and its relation to the work of the preparation of young men for the ministry. 

As it was the evident and appropriate design of its founder, to aid pious and 
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indigent youth having this object in view, the Trustees considered themselves 
under sacred obligations to regard that design as paramount, In every thing 
relating to its organization and management. Yet wisely judging, that with 
their limited means any thing like an attempt to engraft upon their system a 
course of biblical literature and theology, would be fatal to its usefulness, they 
steadfastly rejected such suggestions from their counsels, and aimed strictly at 
making it a preparatory school, yet a school of a high order, possessing advan- 
tages for the first instruction, and the most accutate course of preparation for 
our colleges and theological seminaries. 

The necessary accommodations having been provided, the school was opened 
May 15, 1833, with public exercises in the Chapel of the institution. Addresses 
were delivered by Rev. John Proudfit, D. D., (then of Salem, N. Y..,) President 
of the Board of Trustees, and by Rev. Lyman Coleman, who had been appointed 
Principal. With him was associated John Aiken, Esq., whose indefatigable 
efforts had contributed greatly to the completion of the enterprise. ; 

Under the conduct of these gentlemen, whose experience and ability inspired 
the fullest confidence, the Burr Seminary assumed at once, a high place pas 
the literary institutions of New England. The number of students the firs 
term amounted to one hundred and forty-six ; of whom a large proportion were 
pious, and commencing a course of study with a view to the ministry. To 
those of this description, whose circumstances required it, the charge for tuition 
was remitted, by virtue of the provision in the will of Mr. Burr. The number 
entitled to the benefit of this provision at one time was at first forty, but has since 
been limited to thirty. 

At the time the institution went into operation, an effort was made to estab- 
lish a manual labor department. The self-supporting system was then in vogue ; 
and both the state of public sentiment on this subject and the professed design 
of the seminary, as a place of instruction for those in needy circumstances having 
the ministry in view, imposed upon the Trustees an obligation to incorporate 
with their plan some provision for manual labor. In addition, therefore, to a 
small farm of about thirty acres connected with the seminary, water-privileges 
were secured, workshops erected, and tools and other implements provided for 
profitable mechanical labor. But it was very soon found, that however promis- 
ing in theory, the prosecution of operations of this sort must eventually prove 
disastrous to the interests of the institution. The only profitable result was the 
wisdom of experience, and the conviction in the minds of every member of the 
Board of Trustees, that this part of the system should be abandoned. It accord- 
ing speedily went into disuse, except as conducted by individuals themselves. 
And for this, at least the ordinary advantages enjoyed in other places, are pos- 
sessed by young men of resolution and energy, disposed or necessitated to 
make their personal labor available in part to their support. Several of this 
description are now in a course of study in different colleges and theological 
seminaries, whose thorough preparatory discipline was acquired at this institu- 
tion, at little cost, either to their friends or the charities of the benevolent, by 
reason of their own industry, and the habits of economy and self-denial fostered 
by the arrangement of the seminary. 

Hitherto the influence of the pious portion of the students has been decidedly 
predominant. A much larger proportion, it is believed, are of this character, 
than is common in the higher academies and preparatory schools; and for this 
obvious reason, that the institution was reared with special reference to young 

-men commencing a course of study preparatory to the ministry. Of those who 
occupy rooms in the seminary building, a majority are usually professors of 
religion; and most of them having in view a preparation for the sacred office, 
their mutual influence in reference to this object is perceptibly happy. From 
this, results the peculiar claim of the Burr Seminary to the prayerful regard of 

those who feel the importance of commencing early and under the most favora- 


ble auspices, the training of young men destined to fill the pulpits at home, or 


to bear the message of salvation to the benighted and destitute abroad. 

. The present instructors of the Seminary are, Rev. Joseph D. Wickham, Princi- 
al, Mr. S.-J. M. Merwin, Classical Assistant, and Mr. William A. Burnham, 
rincipal of the English Department. Board is furnished by the steward at cost, 
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varying of course with the price of provisions. It may be stated at an average 
of $1.50 per week. The charge for tuition to those who are not beneficiaries 
is from three to five dollars a quarter. In a retired and healthful situation 
among the Green Mountains, and in the midst of a virtuous community, where 
are almost no temptations to extravagance and vice, it is to be hoped that the 
Burr Seminary, with the literary and religious advantages which it possesses, 
will continue to exert a salutary influence, and bear her part in the speedy 
renovation of a ruined world. 


APPENDIX 
TO 
‘BRIEF SURVEY OF THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES AND MINISTERS 
IN THE 
COUNTY OF MIDDLESEX, AND IN CHELSEA, COUNTY OF SUFFOLK, MS., 
PUBLISHED IN THE ELEVENTH VOLUME: 


CONTAINING ADDITIONAL NOTICES OF CHURCHES AND MINISTERS 3 FACTS 
ILLUSTRATIVE OF ANCIENT ECCLESIASTICAL USAGES; WITH 
COPIOUS REFERENCES TO AUTHORITIES. 


{By Samvex Szwatt, M, A., Pastor of the Church in Burlington, Ms.] 


[Continued.] 


CHARLESTOWN. 
9. (K) Pastors and Teachers. 


For many years, these two offices in the churches among us have been united in that 
of pastor. But our ancestors pleaded Scripture for making distinction between them (as 
Eph. iv. 11; Rom. xii. 7, 8, &c.) ; and for their being held by different men. The dis- 
tinction which they asserted between Pastors and Teachers, is defined in the Platform, 
and more largely by Mr. Thomas Hooker in his ‘* Survey of the Summe of Church Dis- 
cipline,’ &c. According to the former authority, ‘The Pastor’s special Work is, to 
attend to Exhortation, and therein to administer a word of Wisdom; the Teacher is to 
attend to Doctrine, and therein to administer a word of Knowledge,” &c. &c.1 And 
agreeably to this definition of the Platform, Hooker declares the scope of the Pastor’s 
office to be, ‘* to work upon the willand the affections ;”’ that of the ‘‘ Doctor ” or Teacher, 
«© to informe the judgment, and to help forward the work of illumination, in the minde and 
understanding, and thereby to make way for the truth, that it may be setled and fastned 
upon the heart.” The main business of the Pastor, he maintains, is ‘to attend upon 
exhortation; ” and thereby “to wooe and win the soul to the love and liking, the appro- 
bation and practise of the doctrine which is according to godlinesse.”” Whereas that of 
the Teacher is, to dispense ‘‘a word of knowledge ;’’ dwelling upon the interpreting of 
the text, so far as necessary to make it plain to all; stating and defending ‘the funda- 
mental points of the Christian faith; managing controversies, &c. And yet, as both 
these descriptions of officers were Teaching Elders in the Church, and dispensers of the 
Word and Sacraments, the Pastor, he allows, might occasionally explain Scripture ‘so 
farre as he may make way for the truth to work more kindly, and prevail more effectu- 
ally with the affections; ” .and the Teacher might ‘‘ administer a word of exhortation, as 
it were by the way.’’? 

This distinction of church officers, our fathers had learnt in England. In a treatise 
published there about 1603, in the beginning of the reign of King James I., entitled, 
“ English Puritanism,” and setting forth the principles of the Puritans of the day, it 
was maintained, in the chapter ‘* concerning the Ministers of the Word,” after speaking 
of Pastors, their duty, &c. ‘That in every church there should also be a doctor to 
instruct and catechise the ignorant in the main principles of religion.” * This principle 
was carried into practice very extensively inthe early churches of New England. The 
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churches of Salem, Roxbury, Dorchester, Newbury, Hartford, Ct., and many others, all 
had, at their foundation, a pastor and a teacher. In the First Church of Ipswich, gath- 
ered 1634, this distinction of ministers was continued 110 years;* and in the First 
Church, Boston, till the death of Mr. Allen, its teacber,°in 1710. And so important was 
it originally thought to be in the church Jast named, that although Mr. Wilson was 
ordained its teacher, 1630, yet ordination was repeated Nov. 22, 1632, at his being chosen 
its pastor. In some of the ancient churches of Massachusetts, however, (as the Third, 

or Old South, Boston, gathered 1669,) this distinction of ministers was never observed 5 
several, which chose a pastor and a teacher at first, did nof repeat the choice ; and for 
nearly a century past, it is presumed, that in every instance in which there have been 
two ministers at a time in any church in Massachusetts, they have both been colleague 
pastors. 

In the County of Middlesex, the distinction of pastor and teacher never extensively 
obtained. The church of Watertown, gathered 1630, ordained Mr. Knowles in 1640 ; 

. mot however as a teacher, but as a colleague pastor with Mr. Phillips. And for this then 
anomalous proceeding, as also for not giving due notice of its choice and ordination to 
the magistrates and neighboring churches, it was deemed worthy of censure.? The 
church first gathered at Cambridge, 1633, ordained Mr. Stone its pastor,and Mr. Hooker 
its-teacher: but being removed to Hartford, Ct. the church which succeeded it in Cam- 
bridge, 1636, has never recognized any other distinction in its ministers, than that of pas- 
tor and colleague pastor in 1783. The like may be said of First Church, Concord. This 
hhad a pastor and teacher “at its foundation; but never since. In the present First 
‘Church, Charlestown, Mr. James was ordained its pastor in 1632, and Mr. Symmes its 
teacher, 1634. After the dismission of Mr. Jaines, 1636, Mr. Symmes appears to have 
been chosen and ordained its pastor (as Mr. Wilson had been of Boston, First Church, of 
which he was originally the teacher); and in connection with him, Mr. Allen and Mr. 
Shepard were successively ordained its teachers, the former in 1640, and the latter in 
1659. Since then, there has been in this church no ordination of a teacher, as dis- 
tinguished from a pastor. 

The long disuse of this distinction, once held sacred by a majority of our Puritan 
fathers, has sometimes been attributed to the difficulty of practically preserving it. This 
cause doubtless had its influence in dropping it. And yet it appears to have been success- 
fully maintained in First Church, Boston, till the death of Mr. Wilson the pastor in 1667. 
Of this good man it is recorded, that ‘‘In his younger time, he had been used unto a 
more methodical way of preaching, and was therefore admired above many : but 
after he became a pastor, joined with such illuminating teachers, he gave himself a lib- 
erty to preach more after the primitive manner; without any distinct propositions, but 
chiefly in exhortations and admonitions, and good wholesome councils, tending to excite 

ood motions in the minds of his hearers; (but upon the same texts that were doctrin- 
ally handled by his colleague instantly before)” &c &c.® But the discourses of Mr. 
Norton, one of the teachers of First Church, in connexion with Mr. Wilson, were of 
a very different cast. There are now jn the hands of the author of this article, several 
manuscript volumes in 12mo., containing above two hundred sketches of sermons and 
‘Thursday lectures, delivered at First Church, Boston, between 1655 and 1661. The 
sketches are written partly in short hand, and partly at full length: and were drawn up 
by John Hull, Esq., then a member of that church, afterwards a principal founder of the 
Old South Church, Boston, and a magistrate of the colony. Both the sermons and the 
lectures which they briefly exhibit, were delivered almost all of them by Mr. Norton. 
Not one of them was by the pastor, Mr. Wilson. And they are all on continuous texts 
of Scripture, or successively on the same text; and were of a doctrinal or expository 
character; presenting with great uniformity 1 the occasion and meaning of the text; 
2. “doctrine ;” 3. ‘reasons;”’ 4. “instructions,” or practical uses; and closing, 
generally, (as the teacher is allowed to do by Hooker,) with a brief exhortation. 

As a further illustration not only of the pious diligence of the author of these Sketches 
but also of the laborious constancy and devotedness of his teacher, and of the mode of 
sermonizing at that day, it may be remarked, that in two of these volumes are sketches 
of at least one, and in many instances of two sermons, delivered on the Sabbath, for every 
Sabbath but one, from April 1, 1655 to March 9, 1655-6 inclusively, viz. 49 Sabbaths. 
They are ia all 70 in number; two of sermons by Rev. Mr. Wheelwright of Exeter; one 
of a sermon by Rey. Seaborn Cotton of Hampton, N. H., and the rest of sermons by Mr. 
Norton. Of Mr. Norton’s sermons, 49 are a regular series of expository discourses upon 
a portion of St. John’s Gospel, one for each of the Sabbaths above referred to: begin- 
ning with John iii. 29, taking a verse or more at a time for a text, and proceeding as far as 

John iv. 51,52. The remaining 18 were delivered probably on particular occasions, in 
addition to the Exposition. Ten of them are from Canticles i. 4—14: and from their 
occurring almost uniformly once in four weeks, as well as from allusions to the Lord’s 
Supper now and then in the sermons themselves, appear to have been preached on Com- 
munion days. In these two volumes, there are also sketches of 48 Thursday Lectures, 
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all of which but two (one by Mr. Seaborn Cotton, and the other by Mr. Thomas 
Mayhew) were expository and doctrinal discourses from Ephesians ii. 5, to iii. 15, by the 
teacher of First Church, Mr. Norton. In another of these volumes, there are sketches 
of 35 sermons on the Sabbath, one for every Sabbath from May 29, 1659 to January 22, 
1659-1660 ; all of them by Mr. Norton, and all upon another portion of John’s Gospel; 
(viz. from John viii. 23, 24, to John ix. 8, 9,) and of 28 Thursday Lectures, all of which, 
except one by Mr. Higginson of Salem, were delivered by Mr. Norton; viz. ten upon 
Isaiah liii. 10; and 17 from Heb. i. 1, to Heb. i. 13.. 

nce, it is certain, there were other volumes of these Sketches by the same hand, 
which are now lost. Were they all now in existence, it would probably appear from 
them, that from the commencement of his services in First Church, Boston, in 1653, as 
a candidate for settlement there till his death in 1663, Mr. Norton expounded the first 
thirteen chapters of John on the Sabbath’; and all the Epistle to the Ephesians and the 
first seven chapters of that to the Hebrews, at the Thursday Lecture. According to 
Mather, bis Jast discoursé on the Sabbath was from John xiv. 3, and his last at the 
Thursday Lecture was from Heb. viii. 5, both which were published. The volumes of 
Sketches which remain, however, abundantly evince the successful care of the teacher 
not to encroach on the province of the pastor, Mr. Wilson: and render it highly 

robable, ‘ 

- 1. That in churches furnished both with pastors and teachers, it was considered as the 
part of the teacher rather than of the pastor, to preach lectures in the week time. 

2. That expounding the Scriptures in course, both on Sabbath days and at lectures, 
was formerly esteemed as an appropriate work of teachers, as distinguished from -pastors. 
See further under Watertown, D, E. ['Platform, VI. 5. *®Hovoker’s Survey, Pt. II. ch. 
1. 3Neal’s Hist: of Pur. Vol. Il. p. 87. 4Felt?s Hist. of Ipsw. p. 215. ®Emerson’s 
Hist. of First Chh. p. 132, 153, 154, notes. SWinthrop’s Hist. 7Francis’s Hist. p. 28. 
®Mather’s Magn. B. II] 


The following copy of one of these Sketches, taken by Mr. Hull, may not be uninter- 
esting. [tis of a discourse of Mr. Norton from John iv. 13,14. ‘ Jesus answered and 
said unto her, Whosoever drinketh of this water shall thirst again. But whosoever 
drinketh of the water that I shall give him, shall never thirst: but the water that I shall 
give him shall be in him a well of water springing up into everlasting life.” 


“12 of 6th. 1655. Mr. Norton. 
‘4 John, 18, 14. 


The lord Jesus goes one to relate the exeliency cf that water he was About to give, 
and comends it by two propertyes: first, he that drinks of it shall never thirst, but it 
shall bein him &c.; that is the second, the permanency of it. (6 Jo. 35.) By water 
Christ meanes spiritually, the grace of the gospell. Itis Christ with the fruit of his 
obedience. He that believeth one me shall never thirst. It shall satisfy their thirst. Only 
it may be said, (5. Matt. 6.) Blessed are they that hunger, &c. (1 Pet. 2. 2.) 4s new 
borne babes, &c. (42 Psa. 1.) My soul thirsteth for God. How is it said 

They shail never thirst? We are to distinguish betweene an absolute want of water, 
and a desire after water (it?) Now Christ doth not deny a desire after water, but a totall 
deficiency of water. The hunger and thirst in a believer is such as there is a satis- 
faction in part by faith in the promise. There is an evangelicall thirst and a hellish 
thirst. The later of these shall not befall them. 

(Doct.) The exellency of the water of life doth consist in this, that all other things 
being insufficient, that is altogether sufficient to satisfie a thirsty soull. ’ 

Hence were those figures concerning Christ: the rock in the wilderness. (17 Exo. 
6.) Smite the Rock, &c: noe water to quench our thirst but comes fro Jesus Christ, as 
smitten of God. (21 Numb. 6.) The Lord sent firy serpents. They did but bite and 
kill: there was noe Cure but by the brazen serpent, which was a type of Christ: this 
lets us know, Christ must heale. Zhe poole of Bethesda pointed to Christ. Now that 
Christ is all sufficient to heale a thirsty soul, many scriptures testify. (40 Esa:) Com- 
fort ye, Comfort ye my people &c. There is a full satisfaction tendred by Christ Jesus. 
This saing, ses (Bilney ?) that ‘ Jesus Christ is come to save siners,’ that did quench his 
thirst, and nothing but that. Soe the prodigall; In my father’s houss is bread enough and 
to spare. Where sin abounds, grace &c. 7 Rev. The garments of beleivers are compared 
to robes, they are rich and larg garments. 13. Ro: 15.44 Put ye on the Lord Jesus 
Christ ;- to shew Jesus Christ is fitted for the soull. He is a fit Saviot for all sinners, 
and as fit for one as the other. Why is the grace of the gospell thus all sufficient to 
quench thirst ? oe 

(1. Reas.) It is from the exellency of the fountaine which is Jesus Christ. He that 
beleives in me shall never thirst. My blood is drink indeed. With thee is the fountaine 
of life, (36 Psa:) and in thy light &c. It is such a fountaine as gives both light and life. 
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(2. Reas.) From the triumph of grace. God will have grace to reigne 5. Rom. 21, 
Thirst did reigne ; sin, Satan did reigne: but now grace shall reigne, and reigne forever 
unto eternall life.——Mercy, and soe grace, rejoyces over justice. 

(3. Reas:) Taken fro the love of God. Those that God loves, they shall be thirsty, 
but they shall not dye for thirst. Blessed is the man whom thou choosest &c: he shall 
be satisfied with the goodness of thy house. 

(1. Instruction.) Every siter first or last suffers a great thirst. If you speake of the 
Elect before they beleive, they are thirsty. Ho every one that thirsteth. Our thirst is 
an afflicting and prevailing passion of the Conscience: and naturall thirst is also (a) 
very afflicting thing. Samson, a mighty. man; but, Shall I dye for tthirst ? (Exod. 17. 
8.) Shall we all dye for thirst? Soe the Eregenerate have their thirst. Judas perished 
with that thirst: and they in hell are continually athirst. (16 Luk. 24.) Send Lazarous 
to dip &c. This thirst then we must all looke for first or last. Christ on the cross ses, 
I thirst: his sou! is peirced with the wrath ef God. 

(2. Instr.) There is nothing but the grace of Jesus Christ, that is able to quench the 
thirst of a wounded and awakened Conscience. If you know what sin is, know there 
is noe pardon for sin but.in Christ. 

The Lord has more names than one.~ (37 Exod.) Proclaime my name, gracious, mer- 
cifull, &c. but he will by noe meanes cleare tne guilty. The siner cannot escape the 
wrath of God but by Christ. 41 Esa. 17. The poore and needy seek water, and their 
tongue faileth for thirst. Sin must becom exeeding sinfull, we otherwise have excuses. 
But it must become exeeding sinfull without any excuse. The heathen, they gave 
their children to Molech, because the divell perswaded them, that would satisfy for sin, 
and nothing but the dearest of them. Shall we (I) give the first borne of my body ? 
Nothing will quiet conscience indeed but the blood of Christ. 

(3. Instr.) Jesus Christ he is a full satisfaction of the thirst to the soull that receivs 
him., We being justified by faith, we have peace. 5 Rom. 1. Jesus Christ satisfies the 
soull. (8 Rom, 32, 33.) Who is he that condems? it is Christ that dyed. Ther? he 
oposes Christ to all transgression. Who shall lay any thing to the charge of God’s elect? 
This quenches the thirst: it is God that Justifies. 

(4 Instr.) The aplication of this water of grace to the thirsty soull, it is a meer gift. 
The water that I will give, you must buy without mony. We must part with ot owne 
worth and all things in o'.selves. Christ is not aplied without such qualifications; but 
God gives Christ for none of these. In ot vocation, God proceeds as a Jord ; in of salva- 
tion, he proceeds as a Judge; he will reward not for worke, but acording to workes. 
Butot regeneration is the meer gift.of God, asin relation to us. A thirsty siner lies at 
Christs meer good pleasure for water. 

(for exhortation.) First to those that are sinners. Se your sin and guilt. You will 
never be thirsty till you are guilty. It is the heat of God’s justice for sin that. makes us 
thirsty. God will by noe meanes cleare the guilty. Our God is a consuming fire. (12 
Heb.) The Lord bath sworne concerning every soull without Christ Jesus, he will 
never forget any of their sins. (8 Amos.) Let us know we are guilty: ‘ thatall the 
world may become guilty.” (3 Rom.) 2!'¥ Concider the water that is prepared for this 
thirst. Never such thirst and neversuch water. Joseph laid in before hand. There is 
water enough and tospare. (5 Cant. 16.) Speaking of Christ, his mouth is most sweet, 
he is altogether lovely. The curse is most bitter, but the promise is most sweet. He is 
altogether lovely, take him in point of Justyfication or sanctyfication &c. Then comfort 
ye, speake comfortably. 3!y Know all this is of gift’ Be sure you come without mony. 
There is noe grace, if you have any mony. This is that we preach, to make you debtors, 
and to let you see you have nothing to pay. 

(lastly.) Waite for this gift in the sanctuarie, for Christ and his grace. Ask of Christ 
his grace: in this way he doth give it. 


In the above specimen, the spelling of the original has been preserved, but the punc- 
tuation has been altered, there being but little or no attention whatever paid to that in 
the original. 


10. (L) | . Ruling Elders. 


_ A large proportion at least, of the first settlers of New England regarded the office of 
Ruling Elders, as of Divine institution, and appealed to 1 Cor. xii. 28, and 1 Tim. v. 17, 
as warranting this persuasion.’ The title of these officers is descriptive of their rank and 
work in the church. They were Elders, in common with the Pastor and Teacher: 
and as it was their duty to assist the teaching officers or officer in ruling or conducting 
the spiritual affairs of the church, (in admitting, for instance, or excluding members, 
inspecting their lives and conversations, preventing or healing offences, visiting the sick, 
and administering occasionally a word of admonition or exhortation to the congregation) 
they obtained the name of Ruling Elders. Whereas Pastors and Teachers, by way of 
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distinction, were sometimes called Teaching Elders, because it was eminently their 
duty to teach, or minister the word.” 

Ruling Elders were anciently ordained (See Wotes, Cambridge, First Chh. Gookin) ; 
and were sometimes addressed by the appellation of Reverend. In a letter, for instance, 
of Rev. Solomon Stoddard, communicating his acceptance of the call of the church at 
Northampton to be their pastor, their ruling elder to whom it was addressed, was styled, 
** Rev. John Strong,” &c.3 The place of the Ruling Elders in the congregation was en 
elevated seat between the Deacons’ seat and the pulpit. They seem to have been more 
generally employed, and longer retained in the churches of New England, than Teachers 
were, as distinct from Pastors. The Old South Church, Boston, for example, had never 
a teacher, in the distinctive sense of the term; but at its foundation had its ruling elder, 
Mr. Rainsford, ordained at the same time with its first pastor, Mr. Thacher.4 In First 
Church, Boston, ruling elders were continued, at least till the death of Elder Copp in 
1713 5° in York, Me., till the death of Eldér Sewall in 1769, and perhaps longer; in 
First Church, Ipswich, till after 1727; and in the Second Church of that town, Chebacco 
Parish, now Essex, till the death of Elder Crafts in 1790.7. In Salem, the office was sus- 
tained for a great length of time; and can hardly be said to have yet become extinct. In 
the First Church in that city, which had ruling elders at its foundation in 1629, choice 
was made of one to fill that office in 1782. In the Third Church, there was an election 
to the same office, then recently vacated by death, in 1783. And in the North Church, 
which had had ruling elders from its beginning, the late venerable Dr. Holyoke was 

_ appointed one in 1783, and Hon. Jacob Ashton in 1826.8 

In the County of Middlesex, eight churches appear to have had ruling elders; 
and of these eight, two afterwards removed beyond it. In the meeting-house in 
South Reading, built about 1754, there was an elders’ seat, till removed in 1837: but it 
is not known to have been ever occupied by the appropriate officer. In August, 1630, 
the Church of Charlestown, now First Church, Boston, chose Mr. Increase Nowell as its 
ruling elder; but he resigned in 1632, after he had been elected Secretary of the Colony: 
it being decided incompatible to hold both offices at the same time.? In the present 
First Church, Charlestown, there was, according to Johnson, one ruling elder at the 
time he wrote, 1651.!° This was doubtless elder Green, who kept the Church Records 
till his death, about 1658; and he seems to have had no successor in office. Elder 
Brown of Watertown Church, gathered 1630, and Elder Goodwin of the church gathered 
at Cambridge, 1633, and removed to Hartford, Ct., 1636, were buth prominent characters 
in some of the theological questions and controversies of their day. The present First 
Church, Cambridge, gathered 1636, chose ruling elders at its beginning, and retained 
them above 60 years. The ruling elder of First Church, Concord, gathered 1636, is 
noted for ‘*the unhappy discord”? which he occasioned in that church, and the trouble 
which he caused the teacher, Mr. Bulkeley :! which may be the reason, why, after the 
elder’s ‘* abdication,”?. no successor appears to have been appointed. In First Church, 
Newton, Thomas Wiswall (styled in Cambridge Town Records, Rev. Thomas Wiswall) 
was ordained a ruling elder in 1664, at the ordination of its first pastor.l2 And finally, 
in the church of Hopkinton, gathered 1724, two ruling elders were ordained in 1732.8 
But in this church, it is believed, and in all the above churches in this County, the office 
has long been extinct. The following is a notice of the death of a ruling elder, who was 
probably the last to sustain the office in the church of Cambridge. ‘* Lord’s day, Jan¥ 14, 
1699-1700. Elder Jonas Clark of Cambridge dies; a good Man ina good old Age, and 
one of my first and best Cambridge friends. He quickly follows the great Patron of 
Ruling Elders, Tho. Danforth Esq.” ® 

Proposals were made in 1727, but without success, to revive the office of Ruling Elders 
in the Old South Church, Boston. ‘*1727, March 31. Propos’d to the Chh. to take 
it into y* Consideration whether the Scripture did not direct to the choice of Ruling 
Elders.—nam’d yt text, 1 Tim. 5.17. Ld. shew us y¥ mind and will in y® matter.” 14 
A like attempt for the same purpose was made shortly after in the New Brick Church, 
now Second Church, Boston: ‘In 1735, after much debate, it was determined to have 
two Ruling Elders in the church; an office which had become almost obsolete, and 
which, after this attempt to revive it, sunk forever.” ..<*This matter of the Ruling 
Elders was debated at numerous church meetings from March 17, 1735, to November 
J1, 1736; at which time only one’person (Dea. James Halsy) had been found to accept 
the office, and the church at last voted not to choose another.”  [1Hooker’s Survey, 
Pt. II. ch.1. *Platform, VI. 4. and VI. *Am. Quar. Reg., May, 1838. List of Min. 
Hampshire County. 4Mem.in Rec. First Chh. Roxbury. .°Sewalls Journal. ®Al- 
den’s Epitaphs, Vol. II. No. 335. 7Felt’s Hist. of Ipsw. pp. 215, 267. ®Felt’s Annals, 
pp. 518,521. °Emerson’s Hist. p.15. &W. W. Prov. B. I. ch.18. “Mather’s Magn. 
B. II. \%Homer’s Hist. p. 14. ™Howe’s Cent. Serm. p. 6. ‘Rev, Dr. Sewalls 
Journ. “Ware’s Cent. Disc. p. 29 and note.] 
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11. (M) Ministers, Members of the Churches, over which they preside. - 


It seems to have been formerly an acknowledged principle of Congregationalism, — 
(though sometimes of late overlooked or disregarded,) that ministers should be members 
of the churches over which they are settled. This principle is implicitly recognized in 
the Platform, ch. x. 6: and confirmed by uniform practice in New England for many 
years. Trumbull, speaking of the ecclesiastical affairs of Connecticut from its settlement 
to the year 1665, observes, ‘‘ None were ordained, or installed over any church, until 
after they had been admitted to its full communion and fellowship.” * And the same was 
the custom during that period in Massachusetts, and continued to be so, it is believed, 
till since the commencement of the present century. At least no instances to the con- 
trary are known. In First Church, Boston, for instance, all its teaching officers from its 
foundation in July, 1630, to the present day, haye been enrolled among its members. 
Mr. Wilson, ordained in August, 1630, was one of its founders; and his fellow laborers and 
successors in ‘ the teaching office,” thirteen in number, and beside Rev. Messrs. Moody 
and Bailey, who preached in this church several years, as assistant ministers, but were not 
settled, ajl united with the church as members, before their induction into office. And 
this was done, on the part of one of them, Mr. Wadsworth, in compliance with a vote of 
the church, proposing it beforehand as a matter of course, in expectation of his be- 
coming their pastor. Having previously invited him ‘to come to the town, and live 
among them,” they voted at a meeting May 5, 1696-——that their teacher, (Mr. Allen) 
in their name, “advise Mr. Wadsworth te take out his dismission from the church he 
belongs to, and join with this church :”’ which he accordingly did, June 21, sometime 
before they proceeded to their final call of him ‘to teaching office,” and almost three 
months before his ordination as their pastor.2, Of First Church, Charlestown, gathered 
1632, Mr. James, the first pastor, was a member at its foundation. Nine ministers were 
subsequently inducted into office in this church, as pastors or teachers, prior to the 
year 1787. Of these, it appears from the ancient Book of Records, that Messrs Symmes, 
Allen and Shepard, sen. were received into the church as members. The names of the 
four next in order, Messrs. Shepard, Jr., Morton, Bradstreet and Stevens, are not on the 
List of Admissions. But the omission of Mr. Shepard’s name (and perbaps of the other 
three) must have been accidental: for according to Mather,® he united himself with the 
church in the interval of his father’s death and his own ordination. Messrs. Abbot and 
Prentice, the only other pastors of this.church who are noticed in the ancient Records, 
were both admitted as members before their induction into office.4 And the practice 
alleged, which prevailed in the two ancient churches just named, was continued in others 
of much later date. In the church of Lexington, for instance, gathered 1696, Mr. Esta- 
brook, its first pastor, was among its founders. His three immediate successors in the 
pastoral office, Messrs. J. Hancock, E. Hancock and J. Clark, were all members of the 
church before ordination. The nameof Mr. Williams, who suceeeded Mr. Clark in 1807, 
is not on the List of Admissions in the Church Records. But his successor, Mr. Briggs, 
was admitted on the day of his ordination.® 

When a church was to be embodied, and a pastor ordained over it, on the same day, 
it was formerly customary for the candidate for ordination to be first gathered with the 
other brethren into a church state, and to subscribe with them the church covenant. 
Then the church made choice of him for their pastor; and ordination followed. ‘This was 
the order and method of proceeding for instance at the gathering of First Church, Ports- 
mouth, N. H., and ordination of its first pastor, Rev. Joshua Moodey, in 1671;® at the 
gathering of South Chureh, Andover, and ordination of its first pastor, Rev. Samuel 
Phillips, in 171137 and at the gathering of the South Church in Dedham, and ordina- 
tion of its first pastor, the Rev. Thomas Balch, June, 1736 ; the names of the pastors or- 
dained appearing affixed to the covenants of their respective churches in their Records. 
['Trumbull?’s Hist. Vol. I. Ch. XHI. p. 313. "Rec. of First Chh., Boston. *Mather’s 
Magn. B. IV. 4Records of First Chh. Charlestown, Vol. I. ®Records of Chh. Lex- 
ington. %Allen’s Account of Rel. Sucieties, Portsmouth. See also Charlestown, E. 
7Records of S. Chh. Andover.] ' 

7 * 


Mr. Symnes. . 


12. (N) Election, anciently followed immediately by Ordination. 


The time of Mr. Symmes’s ordination was doubtless intended to be intimated in the 
following notice of his election. ‘1634 December 22. A fast was kept by the church 
of Charlton, and Mr. Symmes chosen their teacher.”! Here there is nothing said of 
ordination. And yet, in view of sentiments then prevalent on this subject, (E, G,) we 

ean hardly question, that the church of Charlestown felt itself in this instance entirely: 
competent to ordain one whom it had chosen to office; or that it actually did ordain 
* 


 —_ 
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Mr. Symmes on the spot (he being already one of its members (H) and probably 
present on this occasion), as soon as its choice was declared, and he had manifested his 
acceptance of the callit gave him. This was certainly the way of proceeding at twe 
other instances of election to office in the church at that period; and there is scarce 
rooin to doubt that it was so ina third; although, in the accounts of these transactions, 
copied below, it will be observed, that nothing is said expressly of ordination, in the 
first and last. ‘1630 Friday 27 (August). We of the congregation” (Church of 
Charlestown, now of Boston) “ kept a fast, and chose Mr. Wilsen our teacher, and Mr. 
Nowell an elder, and Mr. Gager and Mr. Aspinwall, deacons. We used imposition of 
hands,” &c. &c.1——** 1633 Oct. 10. A fast was kept at Boston, and Mr. Cotton 
was then chosen teacher of the congregation at Boston, and ordained by imposition of 
the hands of the presbytery, in this manner: First he was chosen by all the congre- 
gation testifying their consent by erection of hands. Then Mr. Wilson, the pas- 
tor, demanded of him, if he did accept of that call. He paused, and then spake to 
this effect,” &c. &c. signifying his acceptance. ‘*Then the pastor and the two elders 
Jaid their hands upon his head, and the pastor prayed,” &c. &c. “ Then the neighbor- 
ing ministers which were present, did (at the pastor’s motion) give him the right hands 
of fellowship,” &c. &c.} “Oct. 11, 1633,’ (the day after Mr. Cotton’s ordination) 
“A fast at Newtown,” (Cambridge) ‘*where Mr. Hooker was chosen pastor, and Mr. 
Stone teacher, 1 such a manner as before at Boston.”* ['Winthrop’s History, by 
Savage.] 


13. (O) j Date of Mr. Symmes’s Deatk. 


According to Mather, Mr. Symmes died “ Feb. 4, 1670.”1 But here, as in some 
other instances, he is liable to be misunderstood by modern readers; dating the year, as 
commencing, according to the ancient method of computing it, from March 25th, with- 
out affording any means of discovering his intention. The true date of this occurrence 
was Feb. 4, 1671;” or as it may otherwise be expressed without danger of mistake, 
Feb. 4, 1670-1; or 12 mo: 4: 1670: or 1670: 4 of 12. (See Cambridge, A.) “ 1670-71. 
Feb. 4. Mr. Zachery Symes pastor of the Church at Charlestowne dyed.”! [!Ma- 
ther’s Magn. B. III, *Wm. Gibbs, Esq., from Hobart’s Journal.] 


Mr. HarvarpD: 
14. (P) Additional notices of. 


The following notices of this venerated man, gleaned from Charlestown Town Records, 
in addition to those given in the Notes, may not be uninteresting. 


“©1637. The Ist. day of the VI month.” (August Ist.) 
Mr. John Harvard is admitted A Townsman with promise of such accomodations as wee 
best can.”? 


Agreeably to the above vote, in a list of persons to whom land was granted in the year 
1637, there is set against the name of ‘John Harvard, 54 acres.” * And another grant 
was made to him the next year, as follows. ‘* Lands Laid out by Lot on Mistick side 
and above the Ponds the three and twentieth day of y® second month 1638. 


\e Poles. 


Acres, 
“No: 34. Mr. Jn? Harvard 60—120—0.” (60. 120?) 


©1687. 27th. day of the 6th. month.”” “ Mr. John Harvard is granted 33 foot of ground 
for A Portall.” # 

«1638. The 26 of the II4 month” (April 26th). ‘ Mr. Increase Nowell, Mr. Zacha* 
Sims, Mr. Jno. Greene, Mr. Jno. Harvard, Leift. Ralph Sprague, and W™ Learned were 
desired to considt of some things tending towards a body of Lawes.” 4 


The “ portall,” for which the necessary ground was granted, as above, was doubtless 
attached to a house built by Mr. Harvard, that was standing in 1697. As a friend to the 
memory of Harvard, and to the institution which bears his name, was lodging one night 
in this house, the thought of the builder led him te a pious meditation, that is happily 
illustrative of the thoroughness with which our ancestors received the doctrine of a Par- 
ticular Providence. “ Jany 26, 1696-7. I lodged at Charlestown at Mrs. Shepard’s, 
who tells me Mr. Harvard built that house. I lay in y? Chamber next y¢ Street. As 
I lay awake past midnight, In my Meditation, I was affected to consider how long agoe 
God had made provision for my comfortable Lodging yt night; seeing that was Mr. 
Harvard’s house; And that led me to think of Heaven ye House not made with hands, 
which God for many Thousands of years has been storing with y? richest furniture 
{Saints yt are from time to time placed there) and that I had some hopes of being enter- 
taind in this Magnificent Convenient Palace, every way fitted and furnished. These 
thoughts were very refreshing to me.”* [‘Charlestown Town Records, p. 16, accord- 
ing to old paging. *p.17,19. 3p,17. 4p. 20. *%Sewall’s Journ.] 
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ae Mr. ALLEN: tae. » 
“te , 
15. (Q) . Teacher ; when ordained, &c. 


Mr. Allen, it has been stated, was settled at Charlestown in 1638.1 But this is a year 
at least too soon, if, as is presumed, the following extracts from the Records of First 
Church, Charlestown, relate to him. “©1639: 10 mo: day 22. Thomas Allen, and 
Jane Smith were Admitted.” A copy of a sale of land by him Oct. 17, 1651, preserved 
in the Town Records,? shows that he did not quit Charlestown for England till about 
1652. Rev. Dr. Eliot calls him the pastor of the church at Charlestown.? But this was 
Mr. Symmes’s office from about the time that Mr, James was dismissed. He was more 
properly its teacher. So he is called in the subjoined Booksellers’ Advertisement of one 
of his publications. The Call of Christ unto Thirsty Sinners, as it was Preached 
by that Holy Man of God, and Faithful Servant of Christ, Mr. Thomas Allen, late Pastor 
of a Church in the City of Norwich, and sometimes Teacher of the Church of Christ in 
Charlestown, New England.”4 [Allen’s Biog. Vol. If p.128. “Eliot’s Biog. 
4Clough’s Almanac, 1706, Appendia.] 


Mr. THomAs SHEPARD, JR. 
16. (R) _  #is Death, Burial, &c. 


Mr. Shepard is called by Mather, an ‘only son,” &c.1 He had a brother William, 
younger than he, baptized June 24, 1660, who probably died before his father, and 
therefore Mr. Shepard is called an only son, there being no other living at the time.. A 
sister, Anna, baptized Sept. 13, 1663,? was married Nov. 9, 1682, to Mr. Daniel Quiney,> 
son of Edmund Quincy, Esq. of Braintree, by his first wife, and father of John Quincy, 
Esq., who was for many years Speaker of the House of Representatives of Massachusetts, 
and great grandfather of Hon. John Quincy Adams, late President of the United States. 
Mr. Shepard died suddenly, greatly lamented: and having been ex officio an Overseer 
of the College, his funeral was attended by the students. ‘*1685. Monday June 8th. 
— Asaph Eliot comes in, and tells me a Rumor inthe Town of y°.new Gov" being come 
to New York: And y® certain News, dolefull News of Mr. Shepard of Charlestown, his 
being dead; of whoes illness I heard nothing at all: Saw him very well y§ day Sen- 
night. _Was much smitten wth ye News. Was taken on Friday night; yet being to 
preach, and administer y® Lord’s Super on Sabbath-day, forbore Physick, at least at first. 
The Reverend Mr. Tho. Shepard was ordained May 5, 1680 by Mr. Sherman: 
Mr. Oakes giving y? Right Hand of Fellowship. Mr. Sh. (Mr. Shepard’s? See Cam- 
bridge, B) Text, Heb. 13. 20. That great Shepherd of y* Sheep. 

“On y® Sabbath June 7 85, Cous. Quinsey had his Daughter Anne baptized. 

“Tuesday. June 9% The Rev. Mr. Tho? Shepard buried: Gov" Dept Govt and 
Magistrates there. Mr. Bulkely din’d w‘? us and was there. Bearers Mr. Mather, Mr, 
Simes, Mr. Willard, Mr. Hubbard of Cambridge (Hobart of Newton) Mr. Nath! Gookin, 
Mr. Cotton Mather: y® 2Jast preach’d at Charlestown y® last Sabbath day. It seems 
there were some verses ; but none pin’d on y* Herse. Scholars went before y® Herse.” 
&ec. &e.4 [Mather’s Magn. B. IV. ?Charlestown First Ch. Rec. *Sewall’s Com. 
Place Book. 4Sewall’s Journ.) 


Mr. Morton: 
17. (S) His Installation. 


Mr. Morton’s is one of the earliest instances of installation, it is believed, in New Eng- 
land. He calls it himself, an Induction. ‘The names of such as were Baptized in the 
Church of Christ at Charles Town, since the Induction of me Charles Morton, wh. was 
November 5th. 1686.” From the following account of it by a spectator, it is evident 
that the practice of installation was then but recently introduced ; and though endured, 
was not agreeable to those, who had been brought up in the rigid Congregationalism of 
the first settlers. “1686 Friday, Nov. 5. Mr. Morton is ordain’d ye Pastor of ye Ch. 
at Charlestown ; Propounded to y¢ Chh and to all if any had to object; then the Chureh’s 
Vote was had. Mr. Mather gave him his Charge, Mr. Allen, Moodey, Willard 
pray’d, Mr. Morton’s Text was out of Rom.i. 16. Took océasion to speak of y?® 5th of 
Nov" very pithily, and s? y¢ just contrary to that Epistle was taught and practis’d at 
Rome. Mr. Mather spoke in praise of y* Congregational way, and sd. were (he) as 
Mr. Morton, he would have Hands laid on him. Mr. Moodey in’s prayer s¢ tho’ that 
wt would have been gratefull to many,” (viz. laying on of hands) ‘was omitted, or to 
that purpose. I din’d abt 3. or 4. o clock at Mr. Russel’s.’” See further, Watertown 
H. [Charlestown Chh, Rec. Vol, I. p. 251. *Sewall’s Journ.] ‘ 
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Mr. Morton: 


18. (T)* His Death and Burial. 


Rev. Dr. Eliot assigns April, 1697, as the time of Mr. Morton’s death. This is a year 
too soon. ‘* 1698 Second-day Apr. 11. Mr. Willard and I having apointed it before, went 
to see Mr. Morton. He was in his Agonies, but Mr. Willard prayd with him, and he 
seemed to be sensible by y® motion of his Eye. He died between two and three of y@ 
Clock.” &c. &c.? By the author of the above, we have the following notice of his 
burial. ‘1698 Apr. 14. Go to y@ funeral of Mr. Morton. President, Mr. Allen, Wil- 
Jard, Brattle, Bradstreet, Wadsworth Bearers. Lt. Gov" and abt 12 of y® Council there. 
Had Gloves, and so had y® Ministers. Scholars went before the Herse.? ['Zliot’s 
Biog. *Sewall’s Journ.) 


Mr. STEVENS: 
19. (U) His Ordination. 


“©Octobt 13. 1713. Feria tertia. Last night was very Tempestuous with Lightening, 
Thunder, Rain. Morning Cloudy: A Council was warnd, which made us too late to 
Charlestown. Mr. Stephens was in his Sermon from Dan! 12, 3.. The Seats were so 
filld that I went into Col. Phillips’s Pue, and Mr. Secretary followd, where had good 
Hearing and View. Mr. Bradstreet Prayd; and declard that Dr. Increase Mather was 
desired to Ordain, and be Moderator in y® Affair: which be performd. He, Dr. Cotton 
Mather, Mr. Bradstreet, Mr. Brattle, Mr. Barnard of Andover laid on Hands. Dr. Incr. 
Mather prayd, ordaind, chargd, prayd; Declard Mr. Stephens to be a Minister of Christ, 
and a pastor of the Church in that place. Dr. Cotton Mather made an August Speech 
shewing that the Congregational Chs early declard ag, dependency, that all ye Refor- 
mation of y¢ Continent of Europe ordaind as NV. E. did ; shewd yt their Ordination had 
no other Foundation. Declard what was expected of the ordained person, what of the 
Ch: and then gave the Right Hand of Fellowship. 3 last Staves of the 32¢ Ps. sung, 
Capt. Phips set the Tune, and read it. Col. Hutchinson and Townsend sat in the Pue 
next Col. Phillips. Capt. Belchar, and Mr. Bromfield in the Deacon’s Seat. Gov" came 
over afterward, He and Gen! Nicholson went into y? Fore Seat. Lt. Govt Taylor into the 
Fore Seat.” 1! [Sewall’s Journ.] 


Mr. STEVENS: 
AVM AD) on Obituary Notice of: Small Pox in 1721. 


The following obituary notice of Mr. Stevens, written probably by his senior colleague, 
Rev. Mr. Bradstreet, is extracted from the Boston Weekly News-Letter, No. 929. from 
Monday Nov. 13. to Nov. 20. 1721. : 


«Charlestown, Nov. 18. On Thursday the 16th: in the Evening, Died here of the 

Small Pox, after 8 Days Eruption, and in the 39th. Year of his Age, the Revd. and Ex- 
cellent Mr. Joseph Stevens, M. A. a Pastor of this Church, a Fellow of the Corporation, 
and sometimes a Tutor of Harvard College in Cambridge ; and was Buried here this 
Evening, together with his only Daughter and Mrs Eliza. Foye his Wife’s Sister, 
Deceased of the same Distemper, and laid in the same Tomb. It is a most Deplorable 
.and Publick Loss; and especially to this Town, and at such a sorrowful and awful Con- 
juncture. He was a Gentleman of very bright Abilities; acute and ready apprehension, 
easy Expression, Ingenious and Learned, Modest and Chearful, Sincere and Free ; of an 
excellent good Temper. He was ordained here October 13. 1713. In the Pulpit he 
was to us as a very lovely Song; and in his Life an amiable Example of the Doctrines 
he sweetly Recommended. He was universally and greatly Belov’d; and now he is 
as Dearly miss’d and lamented among us.” ; 

The small pox was a terrible scourge to Boston and its vicinity before the practice of 
inoculation was introduced about the time of Mr. Stevens’s death. This distemper had 
bereaved Charlestown of one of its ministers before Mr. Stevens, viz. of Rev. Mr. 
Thomas Shepard sen. in 1677; when more than 800 in all are said to have fallen victims 
to its ravages. “1677 July 10. The Ship Infected with the Small Pox (whereof more 
than 800 died) came to Nantasket.”! Butin 1721, when Mr. Stevens died, the mor- 
tality by it was still greater; there being above 800 deaths of it. in Boston alone ; as 
appears by the following statement from the Boston Weekly News-Letter of Feb. 19-26, 
1721-2. 


“ Boston, Feb. 24, 1721-2. By the Selectmen. | 
“The Number of Persons visited with the Small Pox, since its coming into Town in 
April Jast past, having been enquired into by Direction from the Select-men, amounts to 
five thousand eight hundred eighty nine; Eight hundred forty four of whom died; and 


~ 
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were buried,” &c. &c. From a statement in the same newspaper, March 5-12, 1721-2, 
it appears that the whole number of burials in Poston during the year commencing with 
March 1, 1720-21, was 1,102, viz. 968 whites, and 134 Indians and blacks; a greater 
number than had been during any two years for twenty years previous. But after 
deducting from this sum total the 844 persons that had died of the small pox, the remainder, 
258, that had died of all other diseases, was less by 71 than the sum total of deaths and 
burials in the year preceding. The whole number of inhabitants of Boston in 1721, was, 
it is believed, about 10,000. ['£xtracts from Hobart’s Journal, by Wm. Gibbs, Esq.] 


Mr. Asppor: 
21. (W) Ordination of. 


 «Febr. 5. 1723-4. Mr. Hull Abbot was ordain’d Pastor of the Chh in Charlstown. 
- Mr. Broadstreet began with Pray: Mr. Abbot preach’d fr. Matt. 28—Lo, Iam w' you. 
Y" Mr. Thacher Pray’d. Dr. Mather” (Cotton?) gave the Charge: Mr. Wads- 
worth, Mr. Thacher and myself assisted in laying on of Hands. (Mr. Broadstreet de- 
clar’d yt he doubted whether he showd be able to continue in y*, pulpit thro out that 
Exercise, and so came down, and I went up &c.) Ld. pour out y¥ Spirit and 
_ Blessing upon yy Servt and upon the whole Flock. Let the Presence of X be w't Pas- 
tors and People.”! On this occasion, Mr. Wadsworth gave the Right Hand of Fellow- 
ship.” [!Rev. Dr. Sewall’s Journ. *Chh. Rec. Vol. I. p. 356.] 


Mr. PRENTICE: 
22. (X) Ns_ Installation. 


“1739 Oct' 3. The Rev. Mr. T. Prentice (dismiss’d fro ye Chh in Arundel) receiv’d 
the Charge of y¢ Chh at Charlestown as a Colleg® Pastor wt? y¢ Rev. Mr. Abbot. Mr. 
Abbot began wth Prayt. Mr. Prentice preach’d fr. 2 Cor. 6. 1. I gave the Charge; 
(Hands were not impos’d). R4 Mr. Appleton the R. Hand of Fellowship.- I had a 
difficulty in my own mind about this affair ; however I engag’d init. O Ld. govern 
itin mercy! Make yy Servant a Blessing to this Flock.”} ['Rev. Dr. Sewall’s Journ.] 


23. (Y) Burning of Charlestown by the British, 1775; Notices by Mr. 
Prentice, respecting. 


The firing of Charlestown by the British in 1775, destroyed the meeting-house, dis- 
persed the pastor (Mr. Prentice) and his flock, and caused the regular administration of 
the Word and Ordinances in the place to cease for several years. The following memo- 
randa respecting this transaction, (from the hand of Mr. Prentice, it is presumed,) are pre- 
served in the Church Records, Vol. II. 

1775. ‘June 178 of this year Charlestown was burnt by the British troops, and the 
people were dispersed into the Country. At this time upwards of 380 dwelling houses 
and other buildings valued at £156.960:18:8. were consumed, and 2,000 persons re- 
duced from affluence and mediocrity to the most aggravated exile.”’ 

©1778. The first Administration of the Lords Supper in Charlestown since the de- 
struction by the cruelest British enemies, was Nov. 8. 1778, with great solemnity and 
fulness of Members beyond expectation.” 


Dr. Morse. 


24. (Z) Evangelists ; but recently employed in New England ; ordination of, 
at first, by Councils of Churches. 


The office of an Evangelist, to which Rev. Dr. Morse was ordained nearly three years 
before he was permanently established at Charlestown, was almost if not wholly un- 
known in New England, for a century from the commencement of its settlement. Our 
fathers who first came here from England, regarded it as an office, which, like that of 
the Apostles, had expired with the primitive age of the church. “The Apostles, Pro- 

hets and Evangelists, as they were called extraordinarily by Christ, so their office 
ended with themselves. Whence it is that Paul directing Timothy how to carry along 
Church Administrations, giveth no direction about the choice or course of Aposties, 
Prophets or Evangelists, but only of Elders and Deacons,” &c. &c.!_ Hence our éarly 
ancestors in this country, ordained no Evangelists. . They allowed ordained ministers to 
quit their people occasionally for a short season, and to do the work of Evangelists by 
preaching to the aborigines: as in the cases of Rev. Messrs. Eliot and Thomas Mayhew.? 
A person too ‘that had not received ordination, might, with their approbation, preach to 
Indians or other infidels, gather his converts into a church, and then, being chosen by 
them, be ordained. as their pastor ; as in the instance of Rev. Richard Bourne.? But, it 
as believed, they neither approved nor practised ordaining preachers, as Evangelists, to 
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go among unconverted Indians; and much less to go among their own remote, destitute 
churches, without a call from them to the pastoral office, for the sake of empowering 
them to administer the ordinances of the Gospel, when occasion should offer; as the 
custom now is. 

This course they were constrained to take, not only by their views of the office of an 
Evangelist, as one that had ceased in the church; but also by regard to consistency in 
other respects. They maintained, that before ordination, ‘ Officers are to be called by 
such Churches whereunto they are to Minister: ” and that ** Church Officers are officers 
to one Church, even that particular over which the Holy Ghost hath made them Over- 
seers.” ® And while they remained in England, they bad doubtless joined their Puritan 
brethren there in complaining of pluralists, non-residents, and ‘ ministers having no 
pastoral charge ;”* and in manifesting dislike that any one should ‘ take upon him an 
uncertain and vague ministry ;” that is, a ministry without any particular flock to 
minister unto.® And for assuming this ground, they had been argued against by their 
opponents there, the friends of the establishment. ‘ And from hence,” saith judicious 
R. Hooker: ‘ And from hence hath grown their Errour, who, as oft as they read of 
the Duty which Ecclesiastical Persons are now to perform towards the Church, their 
manner is always to understand by that Church, some particular Congregation, or Parish 
Church. They suppose that there should nuw be no man of Ecclesiastical Order, which 
is not tyed to some certain Parish. Because the names of all Church Officers are 
words of relation; because a Shepheard must have his Flock, a Teacher his Scholars, a 
Minister his Company which he ministreth unto, therefore it seemeth a thing in their 
Eyes absurd and unreasonable, that any man should be ordained a Minister, otherwise 
than only for some particular Congregation. Perceive they not, how by this mean they 
make it unlawful for the Church to imploy men at all, in converting JVations? For if 
so be the Church may not lawfully admit to an Ecclesiastical Function, unless it tye the 
party admitted unto some particular Parish, then surely a thankless labourvit is, whereby 
men seek the Conversion of Infidels, which know not Christ, and therefore cannot be as 
yet divided into their special Congregations and Flocks, Presbyters and Deacons 
are not by Ordination consecrated unto Places, but unto Functions,” &c. &c. &c.® 

In the above extract, it is objected to the Puritans, that their principles respecting 
ordinations of ministers at large (among whom Evangelists are to be reckoned) tended 
to prevent all efforts for the conversion of the heathen, This objection was felt by the 
descendants of those Puritans who first came to this country, to have weight. Accord- 
ingly, an Ecclesiastical Council assembled on the occasion, having given their consent 
and approbation, Mr. Stephen Parker, Mr. Ebenezer Hinsdell and Mr. Joseph Seccombe 
were ordained as Evangelists at Boston, Dec. 12, 1733, “to carry the Gospel to the 
Aboriginal Natives on the Borders of New England.”7 These gentlemen had been 
chosen for this purpose by ‘the Commissioners to the Honourable Society for Propa- 
gating Christian Knowledge, at Edinburgh; ”’ and had been already * Ministring in the 
Places assigned them more than a Year.”7? This is the first known instance of ordina- 
tion of Evangelists in New England. Rev. Dr. Colman, in his Address to the audience 
on the occasion, before he proceeded to remind the Missionaries elect of their Instruc- 
tions, to offer the Prayer of Consecration, and to give the Charge, calls it “a rare and 
singular Occurrence in the Providence of God.”’7 And Rev. Mr. Prince, who gave the 
Right Hand of Fellowship, observed previously to performing this'duty, ‘¢ Inasmuch as 
the Ordination of this kind of Officers has been very rare, and may therefore seem to be 
new among us; It may be requisite to prevent Objections, and convince you of the War- 
rantableness of these Proceedings, that I First lay before you the Scripture Grounds upon 
which we go.”? He then enters at some length into an examination of the Scriptures 
respecting the origin of Evangelists, the nature and design of their office, &c. &c.: from 
which he infers, “1. That ’tis therefore a great Mistake which the Generality of 
Learned Men have inadvertently fallen into, in supposing that Evangelists, or Ministers 
to Preach the Gospel and gather Churches among the Heathen, were an extraordinary 
sort of Officers, peculiar to the Primitive Ages. They were extraordinary Men indeed 
in those ancient Times, and had extraordinary Gifts: and so had the Deacons also, as 
those Times required. But as meer Evangelists, They were no otherwise extraordinary 
than the Occasions of their Office. That is, so long as there are Heathens to be Evan- 
gelized, to be Converted to the Christian Faith, to be Baptized and gathered into 
Churches; so long do both the Kingdom of Christ and Necessities of Man require the 
Office, as well as in the Primitive Times. And the contrary narrow Conception, 
laying aside those Evangelical Officers, and confining the Christian Ministry to the Pas- 
tors or Elders of Particular Churches, has not only a plain natural Tendency to hinder; 
but has also doubtless been a principal Mean of hindering the Propagation of the Gospel 
thro’ the World. Nor can I imagine, that the Reformed and famous Churches either 
of France or Scotland ever intended to militate this sort of Officers thus described: For — 
tho’ They discountenance a Vagous Ministry; 1 presume they only mean in those 
Parts of the World, where the People are Christianized and Churches gathered.” ” 
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The principles here laid down by Mr. Prince respecting the ordination of Evangelists 
to preach the Gospel to the heathen, seem from this time to have become generally cur- 
rent. “Agreeably to them, Rev. John Sergeant, who had gone, Oct. 1784, to Houssa- 
tonnoc, an Indian village in the Western part of Massachusetts to preach to the Indians 
there, was ordained at Deerfield, Aug. 31, 1735, “ that he might be enabled to adminis- 
ter to them the Christian ordinances.” 2 Rev. Zechariah Mayhew likewise was ordained 
at Martha’s Vineyard, Dec. 10, 1767, for the same service among the Indians of that 
sland.2 In process of, time, the principle of ordaining Evangelists to the heathen was 
extended to gentlemen, who expected to, settle over distant churches and congregations 
in our own land, or to labor among them constantly for an indefinite period of time. 
Thus the late Rev. Dr. Holmes of Cambridge was, at his own request, ordained at New 

Haven, Ct., Sept. 15, 1785, a minister of the Gospel at large, with a special view to his 


eee on him the pastoral care of the Congreyational Church at Midway, Georgia, to 


which he had been invited, because there were no Congregational ministers in that 
neighborhood to ordain him.’ And in the following year, the late Rev. Dr. Morse of 
Charlestown was ordained an Evangelist at New Haven, to supply the place of Rev. Dr. 
Holmes in his absence from Midway on account of the failure of his health. (See Notes.) 
But it is believed, that till the commencement of the present century, ordinations of Evan- 
gelists and ministers without a particular charge were very rare in New England, ex- 
cept of such as were engaged to labor at some Missionary station, or in Christian congre- 
gations under such circumstances as that just named. 

The ordination of Rev. Dr. Holmes as an Evangelist, was by a Council of Ministers.® 
And this has been a very frequent practice of late on similar occasions. But the ordina- 
tion of the three, Evangelists at Boston, 1733, was by an Ecclesiastical Council, com- 
posed of the Elders and Messengers of several churches.? And this latter mode seems 
most agreeable to the principles of Congregationalism ; according to which the power of 
ordaining is properly vested in the church, and is exercised by ministers, only by delega- 
tion from‘the church.(E) ['Platform, Ch. VI. 3. *Allen’s Biog. *Platform, VIII. 5; 
IX.6. 4WNeal’s Hist. of Puritans, Boston, 1817, Vol. I. pp. 258, 306. °Neal’s Hist. 
Vol. I. p. 351. ®Hovker’s Eccl. Polity, B. V. sect. 80. 7Ord. Serm. by J. Sewall, 
oe Consecr. Prayer, Charge, &c. by Colman §& Prince. *Hart’s Ord. Serm. &c. 

c.] 


WATERTOWN. 


Mr. ANGIER’s CHURCH, 
25. (A) Now, First Church, Waltham. See Notes, Waltham, First Church, &c. 


Mr. SrurGeon; 
26. (B) Councils respecting, 1722: Votices of. 


This Mr. Robert Sturgeon, who was the occasion of so much trouble at Watertown in 
his day, was probably a foreigner; as his name does not occur on the List of Graduates 
in the New England Colleges.!| Concerning the Councils which were called in his case, 
there are found the following notices. 


«© 25. Febr. 1722. chose y® 3 Deacons Messengers for Council at Watertown.” 2 

“29 Aprill 1722. Chose the Deacons for another Council at Watertown to depose Mr 
Robbert Sturgeon.” ? 

“May 1.1722. A Councill of about 14 Chhes] (of w‘ our’s was one) met at Water- 
town. Condemn’d y® Proceedings of Mr. Sturgeon and his Party. I got home safe 
about 8 a clock A. M. wtt Col. Fitch. O Ld, give Peace wh truth and holiness to yt di- 
vided Town! Let not thine Anger burn agst y™ forever. Incline all-concern’d to 
Comply w') ye Council given, as far as it is agreable to yy mind and will.’ (Am. 
Quar, Reg. May, 1835. *Lexington Chh. Records, p. 52. *Rev. Dr. Sewall’s Journ.] 


. Mr. PHILUIPS: 
27. (C) A seeming Inconsistency in, reconciled. 


Mr. Phillips was one of the subscribers to the celebrated « Humble Request of his 
Majesty’s loyal subjects to the rest of their brethren in and of the Church of 
England,” dated “ aboard the Arbella April 7, 1630.”! And yet, upon his-arrival here 
he is said to have declared, that * if they would have him stand minister by that calling, 
which he received from the prelates in England, he would leave them.” This decla- 
ration may seem inconsistent with his previous profession of fellowship with the Church 
of England. But both are easily reconciled by adverting to the principles of the Puri- 
tans, of whom Mr. Phillips, when he left the mother country, was one. He had there 
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been ordained, at the mere call of the prelates; as the public notice by the bishops of 
certain set days (appointed by the Church) for conferring Holy Orders seems to have 
been termed. He had repaired, as others did, to the bishop of his diocese at the stated 
season of the Ember Weeks, and by'the imposition of his hands had had the powers of a 
Christian minister granted him, without a call from any church in which to exercise 
them. But afterwards this was a matter of grief to him, when he adopted the favorite 
principle of the Puritans, that election to office should go before ordination. Without 
disputing the authority of the bishop to conter ordination (which appears to have been 
generally conceded by the Puritans) ; he blamed himself for applying to him, under such 
circumstances, for it. And hence he determined, upon coming to this country, that he 
would not take on himself the pastoral care of the people who accompanied him, on the 
ground of the ministry which he had received by call of the prelates in England, but 
solely in right of a previous call from the church to which he was to minister. See 
more on this subject under Concord, A: [!Hubbard’s Hist. of N. E. p.126. *Francis’s 
Hist. Watertown, p. 35.] 


Mr. Kwow.es. 


28. (D) . Lecturers. 


Beside Mr. Knowles, many of the first ministers of New England had been Lecturers 
in the mother country: as Mr. Cotton, Mr. Symmes, Mr. Hooker, Mr. Stone, Mr. Shep- 
ard, &c. &c.} 

These Lecturers were, generally speaking, not beneficed clergymen, but preachers 
without cure of souls, chosen by their respective employers, and ordained and licensed 
to preach by the bishop of the diocese in which they were severally to serve. Some 
Lecturers however (as Mr. Cotton) were incumbents of churches, and preached lectures 
within their own cures. 

Their office, if it did not originate during the latter half of the sixteenth century, seems 
to have owed its extensive use in England at that period, to the exigencies of the times. 

At the accession of Queen Elizabeth to the throne in 1558, there was manifest among 
the people a very general and growing desire for instruction in the Scriptures; and 
especially for attending upon the preaching of the Word. And as many of the conform- 
ing parochial clergy were not competent to preach, numerous Lectures were gradually 
set up to supply the deficiency. Lectures too were doubtless multiplied during this and 
the two succeeding reigns, in consequence of the differences between the Conformists 
and the Nonconformists. : 

These Lectures were chiefly in the cities and market towns. Some of them were sta- 
tionary ; as Mr. Hooker’s, at Chelmsford: while others were removed from place to 
place at certain intervals of time; and were hence called by the bishops, Running Lec- 
tures.2 Many were held'on Sabbath afternoons (at which time it was not usual to have 
sermons in the Parish Churches) either by the incumbents of churches themselves, or 
by others with their consent. In numerous instances, however, they were held on week 
days, and at different intervals of (ime; some weekly, some once a month, &c. Mr. Cot- 
ton, for example, had a stated Lecture in his parish church at Boston, Lincolnshire, on 
Thursday of each week: and the associated conformist ministers at Northampton (re- 
ferred to, Charlestown, A.) agreed to have Lectures every Tuesday and Thursday in 
their principal church.? 

Lecturers were readers, as their name indicates. But they read their own composi- 
tions; whereas the Readers, distinctively so called, in the parish churches, read Homi- 
lies prepared by others. Moreover, as their office was apparently instituted for the pro- 
motion of Biblical knowledge, their Lectures were probably, according to their original 
design at least, if not in their execution, expository discourses, intended chiefly to explain 
and illustrate some portion of Holy Scripture, or some doctrine or duty implied in it, with 
inferences or “ uses’? annexed, by way of application; written with great care and 
regard to method, and gravely read in the delivery. Whereas, sermons were expected 
to be addressed to the affections as well as the understandings of the hearers, pronounced 
with much earnestness of voice and gesture, and, it might be, extempore or memoriter. 
Some such distinction as this between Lectures and Sermons was certainly maintained 
by the early Puritans, Saith the learned R. Hooker, in his defence of reading the Scrip- 
tures in Divine Service, as practised in the Church of England, against the unreasonable 
slight that was conceived to be thrown upon it by Cartwright and other Puritans: « 
First therefore, because whatsoever is spoken concerning the efficacy or necessity of 
God’s Word, the same they tye and restrain only unto Sermons, howbeit not Sermons 
read neither (for such they also abhor in the Church) but Sermons without Book, Ser- 
mons which spend their life in their birth, and may have public audience but once,” 
&c. &c.4 ‘*-——— Understand they, how or in what respect there is that force or vertue 
in Preaching? We have reason wherefore to make these Demands: for that, although 
their Pens run all upon Preaching and Sermons, yet when themselves do practise that 
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whereof they write, they change their Dialect——It is not their phrase to say, they 
Preach, or to give to their own instructions and exhortations the name of Sermons ; the 
pain they take themselves in this kind is either opening, Lecturing, or Reading, or Ex- 
ercising, but in no case Preaching.” ——“ Whereupon it must of necessity follow, that 
the vigour and vital efficacy of Sermons doth grow from certain accidents, which are 
not in them, but in their Maker: his vertue, his gestwre, his countenance, his zeal, 
the motion of bis body, and the inflexion of his voice who first uttereth them as his own, 
is that which giveth them the form, the nature, the very essence of instruments available 
to Eternal life.’4 Hooker wrote the above about 1596. How extensively the distinc- 
tion which he here obviously suggests, as made in his day, between Lectures and Ser- 
mons, was regarded in practice, and how long it continued to be made in England, is not 
known. There is reason to believe, that at the commencement of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, it existed very generally only in theory ; that most Puritans preached their Lec- 
tures, and wrote as well as preached their sermons. In this country it was attempted by 
the first settlers to preserve it between the Sermons of Pastors, and the Sermons and 
Lectures of Teachers, whose office nearly resembled that of beneficed Lecturers in the 
mother country. But in the Sketches or Abstracts (referred to under Charlestown, K.) 
of the Sermons and Thursday Lectures of Mr. Norton, Teacher of First Church, Boston, 
preached between 1655 and 1661, no difference in the style of their composition can be 
perceived. And although in the annual Bampton Lectures at Oxford, Eng. and Dudleian 
Lectures in our own University, the distinction originally contemplated between Lectures 
and Sermons, on the same subjects, is doubtless in some measure still kept up; yet the 
Lectures and Sermons delivered in our pulpits on ordinary occasions at the present day 
differ only in name. 

Lecturers, except the few who were beneficed clergymen, derived their compensation 
from sources purely voluntary. Some depended on a free. contribution of their hearers : 
as Mr. Eligginson, after he was deprived for nonconformity.! Some were maintained by 
the generosity of pious individuals; and others received a fixed annual stipend from the 
founders of their Lectures, or from the Societies which employed them, as well as occa- 
sional gratuities from the towns or cities where their labors were bestowed. Thus Mr. 
Shepard was paid from the provision made by the founder of his Lecture: ° and we read, 
in the ‘* History of the Puritans,” of ‘* many private gentlemen in Suffolk, (who) main- 

_ tained lecturers at their own expense ;” and of Rev. Mr. John Workman, for fifteen years 
Lecturer of St. Stephen’s, Gloucester, to whom, in consideration of his long continued 
services and his numerous family, that city at length granted an annuity of £20 under 
their common seal.® 

Lecturers, being in most instances clergymen without cure of souls, and whose only or 
main business was to preach, subscription, it seems, except to the doctrinal articles, was 
not at first so rigorously enforced upon them, as upon the parochial clergy. Hence Lec- 
tureships were coveted by the Puritans, rather than parochial cures; and were princi- 
pally in their hands, Speaking of them, Neal observes, ‘* These Lecturers were chiefly 
puritans, who not being satisfied with a full conformity, so as to take upon them a cure of 
souls, only preached in the afternoons, being chosen and maintained by the people. 
They were strict Calvinists, warm and affectionate preachers, and distinguished them- 
selves by a religious observance of the Lord’s day, by a bold opposition to popery and the 
new ceremonies, and by an uncommon severity of life.” “The lecturers had very 
popular talents, and drew great numbers of people after them. Bishop Laud would often 
say, They were the most dangerous enemies of the state, because by their prayers and 
sermons they awakened the people’s disaffection, and therefore must be suppressed.” 7 
They doubtless took occasion of their office to speak at times in public, in a manner de- 
rogatory to the ceremonies and other requirements of the establishment.. And hence, 
years before Archbishop Laud came into power, they had excited the jealousy both of the 
ecclesiastical and civil authorities, and moved them to attempt restraining them and put- 
ting them down. In the Book of Canons, published 1603, it was ordained by the 36th 
and 37th, that no person should be ordained, or suffered to preach, or to catechize in ‘any 
place, as a lecturer, or otherwise, unless he first subscribe, willingly and ex animo, to 
three articles, owning the king’s supremacy in matters ecclesiastical ; acknowledging the 
lawfulness of the Book of Common Prayer, and agreeing to use it and no other ; and con- 
fessing all and each of the Thirty-nine Articles of Religion to be agreeable to the Word 
of God.’ By these Canons, the liberty which Lecturers seem to have hitherto enjoyed in 
the matter of subscription, was taken away: and this measure was followed up by a suc- 
cession of others in the reigns of James I. and Charles I. which proved effectual eventu- 
ally to drive many of the Puritan Lecturers (Mr. Hooker among others) from their minis- 
try, and to prevent without doubt the ordination of many more.8 [1.Mather’s Magn. B. 
III. *Neal’s Hist. of Puritans, Vol. I. 275. %Neal’s Hist. I. 290. 4Eccl. Polity, B. 
V. sect. 21,22. °Shepard’s Autobiog. p. 28,29. ®Neal’s Hist. 1. 311, 252. 7WVeal’s 
Hist. If. p. 226. *Neal’s Hist, I. 61, 153, 225, 227, 274, 275.] 
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WATERTOWN, (E.) 
29 Lectures ; Preparatory Lectures; Boston Thursday Lecture. 


Rev. Dr. Francis conjectures, that the Lectures of Mr. Sherman, which the students 
at Cambridge walked to Watertown once a fortnight to hear, ‘were connected with the 
studies to which he was so partial, and in which he became so distinguished :” viz. of 
‘the mathematical and astronomical sciences.” !_ Butit seems far more probable, that they 
were religious lectures ; such as were then common in the vicinity, and which it was cus- 
tomary for people from abroad to attend. A lecture of this description it is certain there was 
at Watertown, in the days of Mr. Bailey, and Mr. Gibbs, Mr. Sherman’s two immediate 
successors. “ Friday June 1. 1688.’ Went to Watertown Lecture in company of Mr. 
Moodey & Capt. Townsend. Text, 1 Cor. 11. 31. Jf we would judg. Mr. Dudley, 
Blackwell, Mr. Danforth, Councillor Usher, Mr. Russel, Graves, and many more there,” 
&e. &e.2 1705. Aug. 15. I carry Mrs, Willard to Watertown Lecture, and hear Mr. 
bie preach excellently from John 9. 4. While it is day. Din’d at Mr. Gibbs’s,” &e. 

Cs 

As many of the first settlers of Massachusetts had been preachers or hearers of Lec- 
tures in England, they quickly introduced them upon their arrival in this country. In 
1634, weekly lectures had been established in Boston, Roxbury, Dorchester and New- 
town (Cambridge), each of which the inhabitants of those towns were then in the habit 
of attending. In 1639, they had so multiplied in the country, and so many were the 
inconveniences accruing from the zeal of the people to attend them, (especially to the 
poor who would resort to two or three in a week), and also from the lateness of the 
hour, to which some of them used to be prolonged; that the General Court requested 
the ministers to meet in divers places with the magistrates and deputies, ‘‘ to consider 
about the “ length and frequency of church assemblies, and to make return to the court of 
their determinations.” 3 

In the manuscript journals ef Judge Sewall, extending from 1685 to 1730, the lectures 
in the five towns named above are recognized, as still in existence.. He also speaks more 
or less frequently of lectures in other places, as Salem, Ipswich, Charlestown, Lynn, 
Dedham, Rowley, Newton, Milton, Weymouth; and in the Indian church at Natick 
{See Sherburne, A). The Salem Lecture had existed from the beginning of the town; 
and a fine had been imposed, 1649, for neglect to attend it. That at Ipswich had been 
established in 1641, was held weekly on Thursday, and continued till 1753, when it was 
superseded by a Monthly Lecture.® The lectures both at Salem and Ipswich, the Judges 
of the Superior Court of the Province were formerly wont to attend, when in session in 
those towns at the time. The lecture at Cambridge, originally held weekly, was after- 
wards changed into a monthly lecture; at which ‘‘matchless Mitchell” * largely 
handled man’s misery by sin, and salvation by Christ,and entered on the doctrine of 
obedience due thereupon; and vast assemblies of people from all the neighboring towns 
reckoned it highly worth their pains to repair unto that lecture.”7 There were also lee- 
tures at Beverly and Reading (See Notes, South Reading, Pierpont) in 1700; and at 
Woburn in 1679 :° and at a town meeting in Woburn, March 4, 1717, an addition of £20 
was voted to the stated salary of their minister, Rev. John Fox, provided he would hold 
a lecture once in six weeks, Whether Mr. Fox preached the proposed lecture, does not 
appear.® 

aes lectures, it is evident, were not the same as those, which it is still the custom 
of many churches to have, shortly before the administration of the Lord’s Supper, and 
which are now almost exclusively understood by the name; but were designed for the 
more general purpose of instructing the people in the knowledge of the Bible, and in the 
leading articles of Christian faith and practice. Sacramental, or Preparatory Lectures, it 
is believed, are of much later date; and when first introduced into Boston, were held on 
a different day of the week, and at different intervals of time from its celebrated Thurs- 
day Lecture. The earliest notice that has been observed, of a Sacramental Lecture in 
Boston, is a vote of First Church, Feb. 14, 1719-20, to comply with an invitation of the 
Church in Brattle Street to hold such a lecture unitedly with them; the communion in 
each church being on the first Lord’s day in each month. This lecture was to be on the 
Friday afternoon before,the communion; and to be preached at the meeting-house in 
Brattle Street by the minister of each church alternately.? About this time, or not long 
after, a Sacramental Leeture on Friday appears to have been set up at the New North 
Church, ‘1730 July 24. I preach’d the friday Lecture for Mr. Thacher at the N. 
North, his Mother being buried in the Evening, fr. 1 Jon 1. 7.” &c.&c.1?. An Evening 
Lecture before the communion, was established in the New Brick Church March 15; 
1741.11 The Old South Church appears to, have been destitute of a lecture of this de- 
scription till about the same period. In the Journals of Judge Sewall, a member, and of 
Rey. Dr. Sewall, a pastor of this church, no mention is made that has been perceived, of 
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any such lecture in it previous to 1741: although the former gentleman speaks repeatedly 
of attending the Sacramental Lecture in Brattle Street Church on the Friday before 
communion in his own church; and although the latter frequently records his meeting 
in private with Rev. Mr. Prince his colleague a day or two before their communion, 
according to “their custom,” for prayer. The earliest notice that has been seen of a 
Sacramental Lecture in the Old South Church is on the title page of a published sermon 
of Dr. Sewall’s, from Rev. xxii. 17. ‘* preached on the Friday Evening Lecture at the 
South Meeting House in Boston, March 5. 1741-2.” 
Of all the religious lectures planted by the first settlers of New England, and watered by 
their posterity for several generations, the Boston ‘* Thursday,” or “ Fifth Day Lecture,” 
has been the most noted. This lecture is spoken of by Gov. Winthrop in his History, 
March 4, 1633-4, as being then established. Originally, and for several years after other 
churches were gathered in the town, it was under the control and management of First 
Church alone ; and among the ministers of this church, it seems to have been regarded 
as the province of the teacher, rather than of the pastor, to conduct its exercises. (See 
Charlestown, K.) During this time, Mr. Cotton, the teacher at its establishment, went 
through in course at this Lecture, ‘the whole first and second Epistles of John; the 
whole Book of Solomon’s Song ; the Parables of our Saviour to the seventeenth chapter of 
Matthew.” }2 And Mr. Norton, his successor, lectured in like manner upon the whole 
of the Epistle to the Ephesians, and upon a large part of that to the Hebrews. (Charles- 
town, K.) But, Aug. 5, 1679, it was voted by First Church, “ upon an order and advice 
of the magistrates, that all the elders of this town might jointly carry on the 5th. day 
lecture.” ® Henceforth, in pursuance of this vote, all the Congregational ministers of 
Poston officiated at the Lecture in turn, and preaching from the Scriptures in course now 
ceased in it, if it had not before. From the instance just quoted, and from others that 
might be adduced, of the interference of the magistrates in the regulation of the Lecture, 
‘it is plain that they considered it as an institution of public concern. And great was the 
interest which the public took in it at that time, and for many years afterward. The 
inhabitants of Boston resorted to it in great numbers; and pious people seem to have 
made it a matter of conscience to attend it, when in their power. Magistrates, ministers 
and gentlemen in the vicinity were in the habit of repairing to it weekly ; and some came 
to it not infrequently even from distant towns. And in one instance upon record, the 
governor went to it with great pomp and display, as it would now be considered on any 
common oceasion. ‘*1721 April 6. The Gov" (Shute) goes to Lecture with Halberts be- 
fore him. Mr. Colman preaches from Ephes. 6.2. Honour. Vast Assembly.”? In 
consequence of the popularity of the Lecture, and the habit of publie men from abroad as 
well as in town of attending it, it became common to make Thursday in Boston a day for 
the transaction of public business. If State affairs required the Council to be summoned, or 
if ministers were to be convened to debate any question of moment to the churches, 
numerous were the instances, in which the time appointed for their meeting was imme- 
diately after Thursday Lecture? The Lecture furnished also an inviting opportunity 
for devotions and preaching adapted to special occasions, which was not often overlooked. 
If drought, or excessive wet, or any mortal sickness prevailed, the Thursday Lecture 
was many times happily improved, as a season of fasting and prayer to God for the 
removal of the calamity, and of ministering timely admonition to the people.2 When per- 
sons of distinguished piety and usefulness in society, whether in town or country, were 
removed by death, their virtues were frequently commemorated, and their loss deplored 
in a funeral discourse at the Thursday Lecture.? And finally, if a convict was to be exe- 
cuted in Boston, the day appointed for the awful transaction was in many instances Thurs- 
day, that the criminal himself might be brought to the Lecture, and have opportunity of 
listening,to theearnest seasonable prayers and exhortations of the preacher, before he left 
the world ; and that.a deeper salutary impression might be made on the minds of the com- 
munity. ‘1713. 7 24. Very vast assembly. Mr. Colman preaches excellently. Ps. 51. 
Deliver me from blood guiltiness. Condemned Wallis present.—About 3 or4 p. m. Wallis 
is executed.”* This venerated Lecture alone, of all its numerous kindred, yet survives; 
but in a Janguishing condition. Even while it continued outwardly to flourish and to be 
honored by the attendance of listening multitudes, there were causes at work (observed 
and lamented by many at the time) which were preying on its vitals. That ardent piety 
of the Puritan settlers which breathed life and vigor into their numerous public religious 
meetings, was on the decay; and as that gradually declined, it left this cherished institu- 
tion to which it had given birth and distinction; to become but the shadow of what it once 
was. ['Francis’s Hist. p.47, 48, note. 2Sewall’s Journ. *Winthrop’s Hist. I. 144, 
324. 4Felt’s Annals, p. 180, 400, 5Felt’s Hist. p. 212. °Felt’s Hist. Ipsw. p. 212, 
and Sewall’s Journ. Nov. 17, 1697. \7Mather’s Magn. Vol. I. B. IV. *% Woburn. T. 
Rec. July 16, 1679, &c. §&c. °Emerson’s Hist. Rev. Dr. Sewall’s Journ. “Ware's 
Hist. Dise.p. 29. 'Mather’s Magn. Vol. I. B. IL] 
Subjoined is a Sketch, taken by Mr. Hull, of a Thursday Lecture by Mr. Norton, 
copied from the manuscript volumes referred to under Charlestown, K. A few sentences 
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which the author wrote in short hand, are necessarily omitted in the copy. The text 
was from the words, Eph. ii. 5. “* By grace ye are saved.” 


5 of 24 (April 2) 1655. Mr. Norton. 
Ephe. 2. 5, 


‘We may enquire Who. are the persons heere spoken of? 2!y What he meanes 
by grace? 3!y What to be saved? By the persons, he meanes the Ephesians, such as 
were dead in sins and trespasses. 2!y By salvation, it meanes first that the person saved 
was under the curse, and therefore in a condition of perishing. It is the bringing of them 
from the evill of the curse to the good of the promise. The state under the curse was 
inexcusible, soe the state under the promise is undeserved; the state under the curse 
was unavoidable, and their state under the promise is unalterable; their state under the 
curse was intolerable, soe under the promise it is happy. Now by grace heere we are to 
understand the free favour of God, whereby, as of himselfe he willed, soe for the sake of 
Jesus Christ he doth effectually aply, all things that apertaine to life godlyness and bless- 
edness upon the Elect. You may concider it under these 3 acts, 1: is an eternall act 
before all tyme. 11 Rom. 5. the election of grace, that is, his increated will concerning 
these Ephesians before they had any being. 2 Tim. 1.9. acccording to his owne pur- 
pose and grace given us in Christ Jesus before the world began. It was provided for us 
before there was any sin. 2!y itis an act in tyme, I meane the gift of Christ. 5 Rom. 
17.: the obedience of Christ is called the gift of grace: for notwithstanding all the good 
that God willed us, yet it doth not reach us unless Christ Jesus purchase it. The law was 
given by Moses, but grace came by Jesus Christ: he hath purchased the aplication of it. 
3'y it is to be concidered in regard of the Aplication of this good to the elect. 1 Cor, 15. 
10. by the grace of God IT am what I am. Just soe much as God hath willed, hath 
Christ purchased ; and just soe much as God hath willed and Christ purchased, is aplied. 
Grace meaneth all good and all utterly undeserved by us. Thus you se what grace is: 
ye are saved by grace. \ 

Doct. The aplication of life godlyness and blessedness, it is the effect of grace; or, 
salvation is the effect of grace; is a mater of high praise unto God and triumphing conso- 
lation to the saints. Faith excludes boasting in man Ro. it inableth to boast in God. 
Twice in this chap‘ he tells them they who were dead &c. are quickend (viz. v.) 1. 5. 
and in 2. 8. by grace ye are saved. Soe 2 Tim.1.9. 2 Tit. 11. 3 Tit. 5. 7. 

The Reasons why it is soe, that salvation floweth from grace. 

1 Reas. First it is the pleasure of God. God’s will was not that any should live by 
workes, but they should be saved and (by?) grace. God gave Adam a covenant of 
workes, but was that his purpose that he should live by it? Noe. Exod: I will be 
gracious. Why? because he will. It is the homage that every creature doth owe to 
God is to acknowledge the sufferanty of his will. 

2 Reas. is from the mirit of Christ; grace comes by Christ. 

3 Reas. From the instrument of salvation, and that is faith. It is of faith, that it 
might be by grace. If it be off faith, it is of something without us. What is faith, but 
the imbracing of Jesus Christ acording to the promise. Looke at the love of God as the 
principle cause, the obedience of Jesus Christ as the meritorious cause, and looke at faith 
as the instrument (of our salvation, and it is evidently of grace). 

1 Instruction. The state of all that are saved, it was a state acursed. The meaning 
is, there is noe child of grace, but he was a child of the curse. This was a strange 
methode, that they were made in a state of life; they fell from that to lye under the 
curse ; and from thence (they were raised) to salvation. Ought not Christ to suffer, &c. 
and soe to enter into his glorie. Soe the elect, they doe lye under the curse, &c. 

2 Instr. Our passage from the state of the curse unto this state of salvation, it is after 
the maner of a difficult escape. Grace saves easyly, if you looke to the author of it, 
God ; butit is difficult, if you looke to the subject of it. It is certaine that Israell went 
out of Egipt the very day He had apointed; but notwithstanding that, marke the 
method, with singes (signes) and great difficulty. Soe your convertion, it shall be in 
the very houre in which it is apointed, but yet you pass through great difficulty ; it is 
as by escape. Ifthe righteous scarcely be saved &c, They are saved effectualy, but 
yet by way of escape. By terible things in righteousness wilt thou answer us, O God of 
o« salvation. 

3 Instr. Grace is of eminent and alsufficient efficacy to the acomplishment of what it 
is apointed to. Paull is buffited, but, my grace is sufficient for thee ; nothing else is 
sufficient. We are, say they, killed all the day long; but in God we make our boast all 
day long. How do these stand? They are killed in respect of sin; but boast in respect 
of grace. 

t Instr. The doctrine of grace is a great misterie. Grace doth establish the law, ses 
the Apostle. Yet some tyme he ses they are contrarie. The meaning is, in respect of 
salvation they are contrarie. The Jaw saved by what we doe; the Gospell saved by the 
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righteousness of another. Adam had beene the subject of righteousness in the first 
Covenant, but Christ is the subject of righteousness in the Gospell. ‘ 

It may be a word of Conviction to those as doe not acknowledge the doctrine of grace. 
Pelagions would say we are saved by grace; and soe would these at Roome; and soe 
the Arminians will say. How then? I do not deny, saith a Pelagion, that we are saved 
by grace, though by free will; for this free will is from God. Soe the Papist ses, I doe 
not denie we are saved by grace, though we doe merit ; for that we do merit it, is from 
God. Good therefore it is, to be distinct in the knowledge of grace. 

All (our salvation) therefore flowes from God, as his will; from Christ, as having 
merited the aplication of grace; and for the creature, as one dead in trespasses and sin. 
Whatever we have (we have nothing) without Jesus Christ. 

Speake in respect of Christ, he mirited it. How is that of grace? It is of grace to 
us ; and there is a misterie, that the covenant of grace provides for the satisfaction of 
God’s justice. You will say, by faith ye are saved. But it is not ot faith that saves us, 
but Jesus Christ one whom it rests; and that we do believe, it is of grace. By grace, 
ses Paull, lam whatI am. It is the effect of grace, whatever we are ; and then it is 
the way to salvation, and not the cause of it. Now for 

Ecxhortation, First to those (who) are dead in trespasses and sinns. You are to atend 
upon the ordenances, and to looke for grace. But what grace? It is Jesus Christ, it is 
the grace, the effect of Election, who shall give this grace unto you. As unable as you 
are to merit this grace, soe unable are you to convert and quicken your owne soules. 
What a power is it that must quicken a dead soull? I speak it to this end, that we may 
not have confidence in any thing that we have. 2'y Owne the method of God in the dis- 
pensation of grace. Whatis that? It is after the maner of a difficult escape. 3'y Owne 
our need of this grace. Are you convinced that you are dead in trespasses and sins? 
Can you goe to heaven and fetch. water there (thence?) ? From a higher place comes 
that grace by which you are converted. Jesus Christ must purchase that grace by 
which you must live. Were you soe hungry or soe naked as nothing else will satisfy or 
cover you, (you cannot have it?) without Jesus Christ dye to purchase it; and soe may be 
saied concerning any grace that we want. 4/y be cleare and distinkt as that we are dead 
in trespasses and sinns all ofus; and cleare in the doctrine of grace. Doe not say it is 
of grace, because itis from God; nor only,.from God by Christ. For office and gifts 
may be from God by Christ; and yet not as your Redeemer nor from Election. The 
manifestation of grace is the great name of God. I will be gracious. I will have 
this name proclaimed. The right understanding of grace is the great busyness. The 
sanctified understanding of it blasts all that is of flesh at once. Take learning or comon 
grace &c. it blasts it all. Itis a transcending prerogative in the Evangelical] crowne of 
God. It keeps man low, it makes Godjhigh. It is not reason nor learning that will dis- 
pute us to conversion: nor fasting and praier: thogh God makes use of these, but they 
will not doe it. It comes only from God’s will. I will have merey upon whom I will 
&c. The Spirit blowes where it Jisteth. Lastly, waite we in the meanes of grace upon 
the God of grace. I meane, waite for God to dispence grace to you according to his will. 
Have no confidence in relations nor education, $ 

Il. 2 To those who are made partakers of grace: See whence itis. From grace, men 
of good pleasure you are: vessels-of mercy. Thy name is called, sought out. 2'y Study 
grace: study more and more, that we are dead in trespases and sinns till vocation ; and 
that we are saved by grace. Know your strength. Thy mercy shall prevent us, thy 
mercy shall follow us. Weare dead; but heere is quickining grace. Noe more can 
God cease to be, then the beleiver can sease to be acording to the power and efficacy 
of grace. God hath made a covenant ordered and sure. Though my house &c. Labor 
to live upon this grace from day to day. We need watering every moment; continuall 
suply and sucour. 3!% labor to give God the praise of all, You can se noe reason why 
God tooke you, and not another; Jacob, and not Esau. Why then,'let him-have the 
praise. 


WATERTOWN, (F.) 


30. Convention: Convention Sermon. 


The custom of-an annual sermon before the Convention of Congregational ministers in 
Massachusetts commenced in 1720. From the settlement of this State as a Colony, its 
General Court frequently consulted its ministers in the framing of laws, and in affairs of 
great public importance ;' and continued to do so, even till since the granting of the 
Province Charter in 1692. ‘1685 Friday July 10th——Mr Stoughton visits me, and 
tells of the Court’s Adjournmt till next Tuesday Senight, and then y* Elders to meet 
them and advise (July 11?) Orders go out to Towns yt have not sent, to send a 
Deputy or Dep’ at yt peril against y? 21st. Inst. and y® Elder (Elders?) warn’d also to 
appear: I read the pap’ to Watertown: The Deputies yt were present on Friday, are 
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to warn yt" respective Elders. Tuesday July 21. This day about 31 Ministers 
meet. Mr. Higginson Prayes excellently. Gov gives y¢ Question. Dine all together 
at Monk’s, After Diner abt 3 or 4 aclock, they give their Answers; i.e. Mr Hubbard 
Speakes in behalf of y¢ rest, that y: Opinion was, the Governmt ought not to give way 
to another till y¢ Gen! Court had seen and judged of y® Comission; so should be call’d, 
if not sitting at ye Arrival of a Comissioned Govt But several Express’d some Dissent” 
&e. &e.* 1695 Friday, June 14. The Bill. against Incest was passed wth ye Depu- 
ties, four and twenty Nos, and seven and twenty Yeas. The Ministers gave in y™ Argu- 
ments yesterday in Writing; else it had hardly gon” &c. &c.? This intimate connec- 
tion of the clergy with the government of the Colony naturally gave rise to a customary 
annual meeting of the former at Boston, at the time of the General Election. Accord: 
ingly, Mather bears testimony in 1698 to “‘a general appearance of all the ministers in 
each colony, once a year, at the town, and the time of the General Court for elections of 
magistrates in the colonies.”® But he says nothing here of a Convention Sermon at 
“this general appearance ” of ministers. Judge Sewall likewise repeatedly notices. this 
meeting of the ministers of Massachusetts at the General Election ; but makes no allusion 
to any sermon on the occasion. ‘‘ Wednesday May 27. 1685. Election day Mr Wil- 
liam Adams preaches from Isa. 66, 2 Friday May 29th Mr Eliot was ill, and 
not at this Election, w% knew nothing of, till Mr. Phillips told me y® last night.” 2 
«© May.30. 1705. Election May 31. 1705. Gov*., Major Brown, Sewall, Higginson 
dine at Mr Willard’s with the Ministers.” ? ‘1711 May 30 Election -as last year, 
save &c May 31. Govt dines with Mr Wadsworth. And the Counsellours of ye >S, 
Ch. Dr Mather, Dr C. Mather, and many Ministers” &c. &c.2 Rev. Mr. Sherman of 
Watertown, it seems, preached before the Convention in 1682. But according to the 
List of preachers on that occasion, given in the “ Historical Sketch of the Convention,” he 
was the only one till Dr. Cotton Mather in 1722.4 In 1720, it was determined by the 
ministers to have asermon constantly at their annual Convention. **1720 May 25. 
(Election Day) The Rev. Mr Stone Preach’d fr. Rom. 13. 3. For Rulers &c The 
Ministers met at my House. 26. They met again this Morning. Voted that a Sermon 
should be preach’d anually to the Ministers on the Day following the Elect" Dr In- 
crease Mather was Chosen to that Service for y¢next Year. The Rev? Mr Solomon 
Stoddard was also chosen in case the Doctor shou’d fail: -And Dr C. Math? to supply his 
place upon Supposition yt he shou’d be Prevented by y® Provide of G. Dr C. Matht 

Pray’d Yesterday; Mr John Williams to Day. It was propos’d, and I think generally 
agreed that Days of Fasting and Prayt should be kept by our Churches successively to 
Ask yé plentifull Effusion of the Spirit on the rising Generation.”.® The vote respecting 
the Sermon was carried into effect in 1721. The Convention Sermon that year was 
preached at a private dwelling house; as was that in 1722: and this continued appa- 
rently to be the practice, till 1729. The custom of a collection at the Convention for 
religious charities commenced in 1731. ‘1721 May 31. (Election) Mr Moodey of York 
preach’d June 1. Dr Increase Mather preach’d a Sermon to y® Ministers, in my 
House, fr. Rev. 1. 20.” &c. &e.5 “1722 May 30. Gen! Elect? Mr. Hancock preach’d 
fr. Luk. 22. 25 31. Dr. C. Mather preach’d at my house fr. Rev. 2. 2.” &c. &e.5 
«1727 May 31. Gen! Elect? Mr Baxter preach’d well fro. 1 Tim. 2. 1, 2. June 1. 
Mr President preach’d to the Ministers fr. Mal. 2.7. He is the Messenger of the Ld of 
hosts. Gave Excellt Instruct®’ and Exhort®s &c. &c.5 “1729 May 28. Mr. Prince 
and I join’d in Pray* for G’s Pity and Blessing respect the Affairs of this Day (the Elect 

at Salem). Several Ministers at my House. 29. Mr Colman Preach’d the Sermon 
to the Ministers in Publick from 2 Thess. 3.1. Br? pray for us——A considerable num- 
ber of Ministers met ag" after diner.”’ &c. &c.5 1731 May 26. Gen! Election Mr 
Fisk preach’d The Ministers met at my House. Chose Mr Colman Moderator. 
27. Met again. Mr. Colman is chosen to receive what may be Collected for Providse 
And I am to receive what may be Collected for Kingston. Ld help me to manage that 
Affair—O Let the Gospel be settled and prevail in ye Places! There was a Sudscrip- 
tion for Providee® [1 Winthrop’s Hist. by Savage, Vol. I. p. 154, 208, §&c. *Sewall’s 
Journ. °Mather’s Magn. Vol. Il B. V. p. 232. *Hist. Sketch of Conv. 1821. p. 30. 
5Rev. Dr. Sewall’s Journ.] 


WATERTOWN, (G.) 


31. Mr. John Bailey, sometime an Assistant at the Old South, Boston. 


From the following passages in the Journal of Judge Sewall, Rev. John Bailey appears 
to have been an assistant minister to Mr. Willard at the Old South Church, Boston, 
before his settlement at Watertown, “Thorsday, March 12, 1684-5.” (Probably the 
day of a General Fast.) ‘“ Mr Jn? Bayly preach’d from Amos 4. 12, and Mr Willard from 
2 Cor. 4. 16, 17, 18. Both Sermons and Prayers Excellent. In y? Even 2 first Staves 
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of ye 46% Ps, Sung.” ** 1685. Sabbath-day Sept? 20. Mr. Jn° Baily preaches with us 
all day; Mr Willard at Watertown.” &c. &c. ‘“ Fast-day March 25. 1686. Mr Wil- 
lard exerciseth all day, Mr Bayly being constrain’d to keep house by reason of y¢ Gout.” 
“«« Mr Jn® Bayly preaches his farewell Sermon from 2 Cor. 13.11. goes to Watertown this 
week. July 25. 1686.” ‘July 28 A considerable Troop from Watertown come and fetch 
Mr Bayly : some of ours also accompany them.” See also (J). 


WATERTOWN, (H.) 


32. Installation. 


The installation of Mr. John Bailey is briefly noticed by Judge Sewall thus: “1686. 
Wednesday, Octt 6. Mr. Bayly is ordain’d at Watertown, but not as Congregational 
Men are.” } What the deviation from established custom was, which is here alluded to, 
is explained in Mr. Bailey’s own notice of this his induction into office, as copied from his 
Book of Records by Rev. Dr. Francis. ‘ Upon the 6th. of October 1686 | was solemnly 
set apart for the pastoral work at Watertown, without the imposition of hands.” &c. &c.? 
Phe omission of this ceremony on this occasion is evidently referred to by Judge Sewall, 
as something new in transactions of this nature in the Congregational churches of New 
England. Imposition of hands had been used in the consecration of all its first ministers, 
though they had all been previously ordained in the mother country.’ It was agreeable 
to the principles laid down in the Platform, referring to such cases,* and appears to have 
been practised with few or no exceptions down to the above date.® Mr. Bailey’s induc- 
tion therefore into the pastoral office without it, and Mr. Morton’s likewise a month after 
at Charlestown, were unquestionably the first, or at least, among the first instances of an 
installation, properly so called, in New England. ' 

The installations of these two distinguished Nonconformist clergymen from England 
over churches in this country, Dr. Cotton Mather doubtless had in his mind, among some 
others perhaps about the same time and under similar circumstances, in the following 
paragraph: and he seems to speak of them there, as the leading instances of departure 
from ancient usage in this particular among us. “And so much respect have our 
churches had unto the interests of the presbytery (elders) in this point of ordination, that 
altho’ upon the translation of pastors from one church unto another among us, few of the 
pastors thus translated, have scrupled being reordained ; yet upon the arrival of certain 
desirable pastors formerly ordained in England, who scrupled at it, our destituted 
churches have gladly elected them, and embraced them, and solemnizing the transaction 

- with fasting’ and prayer, have enjoyed them to all evangelical intents and purposes, 
without their being reordained at all.°” 

The “scruples”? of Mr. Bailey and Mr. Morton, who had both been regularly ordained 
in the mother country, at being reordained according to custom in this, are easily ac- 
counted for, when it is considered, that the Presbyterian and Independent Nonconformists 
of their day in England differed much on this point from their predecessors the Puritans, 
by whom New England had been planted, and her ecclesiastical constitutions and usages 
were established. -These differences of opinion had made their appearance in the long 
discussions of the Westminster Assembly in 1645, on the subject of ordination. ‘It was 
next debated, whether ordination might precede election to a particular cure or charge.”’6 
Several eminent men of the Presbyterian party in the Assembly defended the affirmative 
of this question with much the same arguments, that Hooker, the champion of Episco- 
pacy, had employed for the same purpose fifty years before against the Puritans.7 Two 
of their reasons were, ‘‘ 2. Because itis a different thing to ordain to an office, and to ap- 
propriate the exercise of that office {o any particular place. 3. If election must precede 
ordination, then there must be a new ordination upon every new election.’® To these 
two reasons the leaders of the Independents replied, * that it appeared to them absurd 
to ordain an officer without a province to exercise the office in ;——that they saw no 
great inconvenience in reordinations, though they did not admit the consequence, that 
a person regularly ordained to one church, must be reordained upon every removal.’? 6 

From both these leading parties of Nonconformists in England from 1643 to 1685, the 
Puritan setilers of New England, on this point of ordination, disagreed. With the Inde- 
pendents they held, “that ordination without election to a particular charge seemed to 
imply a conveyance of office power, which, in their opinion, was attended with all the 
difficulties of a lineal succession.”® Hence they contended against this custom in the 
mother country: and when they came to this, they showed in their practice a more 
thorough consistency with their principles, than the Independents seem to have mani- 
fested in the debates of the Westminster Assembly. Their immediate descendants gen- 
erally retained both their principles and their usages on this head. And hence, when 
they saw a different practice being introduced in compliance with the scruples of such 
eminent men as Mr, Bailey and Mr. Morton were, many of them regarded the innova- 
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tion with a jealous eye. This was the ‘case especially with some of the elderly minis- 
ters; as Increase Mather, Joshua Moodey, originally of Portsmouth, then of First Church, 
Boston, &c. (See S. Charlestown). They made no opposition, in view of the distin- 
guished excellence of the men, in regard to whose scruples this innovation was begun. 
Still they could not help regarding it, as a virtual, though not an allowed dereliction of 
the grounds on which their ancestors maintained the principle of election before ordina- 
tion against the friends of the hierarchy in England. And hence, though the new prac- 
tice afterwards gained ground ; yet several years had elapsed, before it became univer- 
sal. In 1705, the ancient custom was revived at an ordination at Boston. Rev. Thomas 
Bridge, who had been a preacher at Jamaica and the Bermuda Isles,® and in 1702, 1703 
at Cohanzy, West Jersey,° having accepted an invitation to settle at Boston, as colleague 
pastor with Rev. Benjamin Wadsworth, was inducted into office with imposition of hands. 
«Thursday, 10th. of May, 1705, the Rev. Mr. Thomas Bridge was ordained a pastor 
over the First Church of Christ in Boston. Mr. James* Allen, teacher, gave him. the 
charge, and layed on hands with elder Bridgham, and elder Cope, or Cobb” (Copp). 
And so late as the year 1715, reordination by imposition of hands was solemnized at 
Chelsea, at the induction of Mr. Thomas Cheever into the pastoral office, who had been 
ordained many years before at Malden; although he himself, in noticing the transac- 
tion in his Church Records, calls it an imstallation.’? ['Sewall’s Journ.. ?Francis’s 
Hist. p. 51, note. *G. Charlestown. 4Platform, Ch. IX. °Mather’s Magn. Vol. I. 
B. V.p. 209. °Neal’s Hist. Puritans, Vol. IIL. p. 281-285. ‘Hoecker’s Eccl. Polity, 
B. V. sect.\78, 80. ®%Allen’s Biog. ®Sewall’s Letter Book. Copy of Rect in Emer- 
son’s Hist¥ p. 154, "Notes, Chelsea, 1st Chh. &c. &c. Rev. Mr. Alger.] 
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OF THE BAPTIST INTEREST IN EACH OF THE UNITED STATES; 


EMBRACING NOTICES OF THE ORIGIN, HISTORY, AND PRESENT STATE OF THE CHURCHES, 
LITERARY AND THEOLOGICAL INSTITUTIONS, BIBLE, MISSIONARY, EDUCATION, 
TRACT, AND SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETIES, AND RELIGIOUS 
PERIODICALS, WITH STATISTICAL TABLES. 


[By Rev. Rurus Bascocx, Jr., D. D., of Poughkeepsie, N. Y.] 


Pre_ImMiInARY RemArxKs. Of none of the larger denominations of Christians in our 
country is it so difficult to obtain definite and comprehensive information as of the Bap- 
tists. Their system of perfect independence, in church government, has been carried to 
such an extent, that Ecclesiastical union and combination is more rarely seen among them, 
than in most other denominations. As no higher judicatory is acknowledged by them 
as Scriptural, than is found in each church, they have not been, especially in their early 
history, brought together, to act in concert, or to know their own numbers or strength. 
This renders the attempt to secure accuracy in recording their early annals, unusually 
arduous, and sometimes unsatisfactory. The chief sources from which information has 
been derived for the following articles are: Backus’s Church History,—Rippon’s 
Annval Register,—Asplund’s. Register,—Occasional notices and facts gleaned from a 
Complete File of the American Baptist Magazine, from its commencement in 1803, 
—Benedict’s History of the Baptists, The Latter Day Luminary,—The Baptist 
Tract Magazine,—The Triennial Baptist Register for 1832-1835, and the Table of Asso- 
ciations for 1838. Some assistance of a more recent date has been derived from the 
Annual. Reports of Societies, Associations and Conventions. It is proposed at the close 
of the four parts, embracing the great geographical divisions of the United States, to pre- 
sent a complete Table of Baptist Associations with the Statistical accounts of churches, 
ministers and members, brought down to the’ latest dates. They will of course vary 
somewhat from those approximations to accurate statements which are embodied in the 
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notes on the different States. These last are for the most part derived from returns made 
in 1838 or the early part of the following year. 


PART I—THE NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


TABLE I. 


Showing the names of the Baptist Churches, with the date of their Constitution, and 
the names of their Ministers, in 1784. 


Berwick, 1768, 
Gorham, 1768, 
Sanford, 1772, 
Wells, 1780, 
Shapleigh, 1781, 


Total in Maine, 10 Churches, 5 Ministers. 
Probable number in all, about 490. 


Newton, 1755, 
Richmond, 1770, 
Lebanon, 1771, 
Westmoreland, | 1771, 
Brentwood, 1771, 
Deerfield, lees 
Gilmanton, 1772, 
Marlow, Wii, 
Croydon, 1778, 
Canterbury, 1779, 
Northwood, 1780, 
Salem, 1780, 


Total in New Hampshire, 24 Churches and 12 Ministers ; and in 9 Churches 476 members. 


all about 1,000. 


Guilford, 1780, 
Wallingford; 1780, 
Tra, 1782, 
Middleton, 1782, 
Woodstock, 1782, 
Corinth, 1783, 


MAINE. 
William Hooper. Coxhall 1782, Simon Lock. 
Vacant. Lyman, 1782, Vacant. 
Vacant. New Gloucester, 1782,  _ Vacant. 
Nathaniel Lord. Bowdoinham, 1784, Job Macomber. , 
Vacant. Thomaston, 1784, Isaac Case. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


VERMONT. 
Richard Williams. Pittsford, 
Henry Green. Athens, 
Reuben Baker. Dummerston, 
Vacant. 
William Grove. Clarendon, 
West. 


Five of these Churches then contained 218 members. 


Vacant. Rumney, 1780, Hains. 
-Matturean Ballou. © | Holderness, 1780, Vacant. 

Vacant. Meredith, 1780, Nicholas Folsom. 
Ebenezer Baily. Chichester, 1780, Vacant. 

Samuel Shepard. Barrington, 1780, Vacant. 
Elipheleth Smith. Hubbardston, 1780, Vacant. 

Vacant. New Hampton, 1782, Jeremiah Ward. 
Eleazer Beckwith. Perryston, 1782, Samuel Ambrose. 
Vacant. Temple, 1782, Vacant. 

Vacant. Savil, 1782, Vacant. 

Edmund Pillsbury. Weare, 1783, Vacant. 

Samuel Fletcher. Canaan, 1783, Thomas Baldwin. 


Probably in 


1783, Elisha Rich, 

1783, Wheat. 

1783, Isaiah Stone. 
Tsuac Beal, 

1784, ; Sylvanus Haynes, 


Abel Wood. 


Total in Vermont, 10 Churches; and in 1790, 11 ministers and 492 members. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


County of Suffolk. 


County of Essex. 


Ist. Boston. 1665, Samuel Stillman. i “ : 7 : 
aa 1749, Teche Wkilknans Haverhill, 1765, Hezekiah Smith. 
Bellingham, 1750, Nouh Alden, 4 
Wrentham, 1769, William Williams. County of Middlesex. 
“cabal rae 1776, han. Gair. 
eedham 1780 oah Baker. Chelmsford 1771 Abishai 
Stoughton, 1780,» Vacant. Newiou, ” 1780, Can He 
Cambridge 1781 Th ‘ 
County of Bristol. iy : aginey bs 
Ist. Swanzey 1663. Charles Thompson. Count : 
Biperm : 1693, Russel Mason. a tat 
1st. Rehobot 1753 . Nathan Peirce. Chil k — i 
Pete Seer Toh, Hicks, Tuba a0 vena 
3d. 1772, Jacob Hicks. ; ‘ ; 
4th. L- 1777, James Sheldon. 
Taunton, 1761, William Nelson. County of Worcester. 
Ist. Attleborough, 1769, Job Seamans. 
Qd. “ 1781, Elisha Carpenter. Leicester, 1738, Vacant. 
Dighton, 1772, Enoch Goff. Sturbridge, 1749, Jordan Dodge. 
Ist. Freetown, 1774, Abner Lewis. Charlton, 1762, Nathaniel Green. | 
2d. bs 1781, David Séamans. Sutton, 1765, Ebenezer Lamson, 
Ist. Dartmouth, 1774, Vacant. Grafton, 1767, Elkanah Ingalls. 
Qa. ue 1781, Daniel Hicks. Petersham, 1768, Vacant. ; 
Raynham, 1780, Vacant. ‘ Royalston, 1770, Whitman Jacobs. 
Freetown, 1781, Vacant. Douglass, 1774, Vacant. 
Dud! if 
; County of Plymouth. Barve we! Tesah Phsker. 
Ist. Middleboro’, 1756, Isaac Backus, Ashburnham, 1779, Vacant, 
2Qd. es 1757, Ebenezer Hinds. Northbridge, 1780, Vacant. 
3d. J 1761, Asa Hunt. Templeton, 1782, John Sellon. 
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County of Berkshire. 


Adams, 1769, Peter Werden. 
South Brimfield, 1736, Elisha Codding. Lanesborough, ‘1771, Nathan Mason. 
West Springfield, 1740, Edward Upham. . Pittsfield, 1772, Valentine Rathbun. 
Ashfield, ‘ Ebenezer Smith. Hancock, 1772, Clark Rogers, 
Granby, 1762, James Smith, Washington, 1777, Vacant. 
Montague, 1765, Vacant. Sandisfield, 1779, Joshua Morse. 
Wilbraham, 1768, Seth Clark. Alford, ay Jacob Drake. 
New Salem, 1772, Samuel Bigelow. W. Stockbridge, 1781, Elnathan Wilcox. 
Shutesbury, 1780, William Ewing. | Gount B bl 
Colerain, 1780, Vacant. : WeuiAreBarestgstes 
Bernardston, 1780, Joseph Green. Ist. Harwich, 1757, Vacant. 
Chesterfield, 1780, Vacant. 2d. & 1781, Samuel Nickerson. 

Barnstable, 177], Vacant. 


Total in Massachusetts, 67 Churches, 50 Ministers, and in 49 of the Churches 3,887 members. In all 
probably 4,500. 


CONNECTICUT. 
County of Hartford. Qd. ete: 1775, Rufus Allen. 
Sentlington; 1739 Macants ist. tonington, 1765, Eleazer Brown. 
Colch 1743. V Qd. 1775, Simeon Brown. 
8 esiens A acant, Stonington Point, 1775, Vacant. 

VEAL 1755, Vacant, New London, 1767, Zadock Darrah. 
Enfield, 1760, Vacant. Saybrook, 1760, Elipheleth Lester. 
Corny nee ti rade Lyme, 1752, Jason Lee. 

acant. i : 
Froninnen, 1780, pkey ae Norwich, 1782, Christopher Palmer, 
Chatham, 1783, Solomon Wheat. County of Windh 
lounty 0, indham, 
County of Fairjield. 
Nee asia Ist. Killingly, 1750, John Martyn. 
Stratfield, 1751, Seth Higbie. Qd. be 1776, Vacant. 
Stamford, 1773, Eijkanah Holmes. Woodstock, 1766, Biel Ledoyt, 
Greenwich, 1773, Vacant. Ashford, 1774, Vacant. a 
Qa © 1779. John Rathbun. * 
County of New London. Pomfret, 1776, Vacant. illebrid 
Timothy Wightman Willington, 1780, David Lillebridge. 
Ist. Groton, 1705, Silas Boroughs.” | Mansfield, 1780, Vacant. 


Total in Connecticut, 28 Churches, 18 Ministers. In 3 only of these Churches, is the number of mem- 
bers ascertained, and they contained 220. The whole may be estimated at 1,500. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Samuel Niles. 


County of Newport. 
Benjamin Wait, 


Charlestown, , 
South Kingstown, —— 


Ist. Newport, 1644,* erasmus Fons. Nathan Hill, 
2d. ee 1656 Gardner Thurston. h Kingat 1710 Philip Jeneki 
340 1671, William Bliss. pakacgios i Se a ea Willa Northap, 
Tiverton, 1685, Peleg Burroughs. Exeter, 1750, Solomon Sprague. 
Richmond 1772. Thomas West. 
County of Providence. : : 
Providence 1639, James Manning. t Kent. 
Scituate, : 1730, Reuben Hopkins. Countangiien 
Smithfield — John Winsor. Wiiaravick 1725 + Abraham Lippet. 
Cumberland, 1732, Abner Ballou. Bist Grecawick 1743, pe Gennes: 
Gloucester, 1778, Joseph Winsor. Ue SO Thomas Manchester, 
North Providence, bee Rufus rift. Coventry, 1782, Caleb Nichols. 
Foster 176 athan Young. Gr sony Elisha Greene. 
Johnston, 1771, Samuel Winsor. Weak Seen ep: a 
County of Washington. County of Bristol. 
Hopkinton, . 1708, Joshua Clarke. Warren, 1764, Vacant. 
Westerly, 1750, Josiah Wilcox. 


Total in Rhode Island, 24 Churches, 26 Ministers. In 7 Churches there were 934 members; and in all 
probably 2,000. 


The above Table is chiefly taken from Backus’s History, though with numerous 
corrections and additions. The 2d is from Asplund’s Register, and the 3d from Bene- 
dict’s History. In these last, it has not been thought desirable to give the names and 
dates of churches, as all the earlier and more distinguished would only be repeated. The 
summary, therefore, is alone furnished. A Comparative Table, showing all the States, at 
the different periods named, will be given at the end of the Fourth Part. 


———— 


* There is reason to doubt whether the date of the Constitution of this Church should mot be three orfour years earlier. 
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TABLE II. 


Showing the number of Churches, Ministers and Members in the several New Eng- 
land States in 1792, or eight years later than the date of the first Table. 


MAINE. 
Total of Churches, 15. Ministers, ordained and licensed, 21. Members, 882, 


New HampsHIReE, 
Churches, 32. .Ordained Ministers, 23. Licentiates, 17. Members, 1,782. 


, VERMONT. 
Churches, 34. Ordained Ministers, 21. Licentiates, 15. Members, 1,610. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Churches, $2. Ministers, ordained and licensed, 105. ~- Members, 6,234. 


CoNNECTICUT. 
Churches, 55. Ordained Ministers, 44. Licentiates, 21. Members, 3,214. 


Ruove IsLanp. 
Churehes, 38. Ordained Ministers, 37. Licentiates, 39. Members, 3,502.* 


TABLE III. 


Showing the number of Ohurches, Ministers and Members in the several New Eng- 
land States in 1812, or twenty-eight years later than the date of the first Table. 


: MAINE, 
Churches, 108. Ministers, ordained and licensed, 83. Members, 5,294. 


New HampsHire. 
Churches, 69. Ministers, ordained and licensed, 48. Members, 4,940. 


VERMONT. 


Churches, 76. Ministers, ordained and licensed, 50. Members, 5,185. 


MAssACHUSETTS. 
Churches, 91. Ministers, ordained and licensed, 81. Members, 8,104. 


ConneEcTICUrT, 
Churches, 65, Ministers, ordained and licensed, 54. Members, 5,716. 


Ruove Isnanp. 
Churches, 26. Ministers, ordained and licensed, 31. Members, 3,033. 


NOTES 


on the several States embraced in the preceding Tables. 


MAINE, 


The State of Maine, in territorial extent, far exceeds either of the other New England 
States, and indeed nearly equals the aggregate of them all. A very large part of this 
territory is uninhabited, and probably will remain so for years. Even the settled por- 
tions are for the most part thinly peopled. These circumstances require to be known 
in taking into consideration its religious state and prospects. . ‘ 

Early in the present century, Baptist Missionaries were employed in preaching the 
Gospel, and administering its ordinances among the scattered inhabitants. In the first 


a 


* Included in this estimate of Rhode Island are many Seventh Day, and Siz Principle Baptists. 
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number of the Massachusetts Baptist Missionary Magazine, there is an extract of a letter 
from that venerable father in the ministry, Isaac Casr, who describes his labors in some 
destitute places, during a missionary tour of several months. He closes the communica- 
tion with the following words: ‘There were so many doors opened for preaching, that 
I hardly knew what course to steer, or what place stood most in need. If I had a dozen 
bodies and as many tongues, they might have been all employed among the poor and des- 
titute who desire to hear, and thankfully attend on the preached word.” 
In the same extract, is a reference to his evangelical labors twenty years earlier, that 
is, in 1783, when he first preached the Gospel in that wilderness. Father Case still 
‘* lives, and occasionally preaches, (or at least did a few months since;) and what a satis- 
faction it must be to him, to look around on what God has wrought within the last half 
Lage ! In the best and highest sense, He has made the wilderness to become a fruit- 
ul field. Bt 

There are now in Maine, eleven Baptist Associations, containing 255 churches—184 
ordained and 23 licensed ministers, and a total of 18,878 communicants. There were 
added to these churehes by baptism the last year 2,196; a larger increase probably than 
they had received during any former year of their history. There is now a very cordial 
union among the ministers and churches throughout. the State. By means of two religious 
papers, ‘‘ Zion’s Advocate,” long and ably conducted by an esteemed brother in the min- 
istry, Adam Wilson ; and the “ Hastern Baptist,’ a small but well filled sheet, evincing 
commendable zeal and talent, which have recently been united, and circulate very gen- 
erally through all the churches; information is more thoroughly communicated than 
formerly ; and as brethren know each other better, their prejudices are removed, and 
their views become more and more harmonious. 

An increased interest in promoting ministerial education has been manifested for several 
years past. Formerly some misapprehension existed in the minds of a portion of the 

- denomination in regard to the design and tendency of furnishing the minds of young 
ministers as richly as possible with knowledge, especially the critical knowledge of God’s 
holy word. But these mistakes are, to a great extent, corrected. It-is found that those 
young brethren who have enjoyed the best advantages of education are humble, patient, 
self-denying, and faithful servants of their Divine Master, and that they treat their aged 
and toil-worn seniors with the deference and respect due to their great personal worth 
and official fidelity and usefulness, notwithstanding their destitution of learning. There 
is thus no schism in the body; but every member ministereth unto the edifying of the 
whole in love. The establishment of the college at Waterville, at first as a theological 
school, a quarter of a century since, has furnished admirable facilities to educate the 
rising ministry, and many others, who become highly useful members of society in other 
professions and duties. We have thought that a larger proportion of the graduates of 
this college devote themselves to the important service of instructors of youth, than of any 
other within our knowledge. By the aid and influence of such young men, in a very 
great degree, flourishing academies have been multiplied in many of the more important 
towns and villages throughout the State. Several of these are under the direction of 
Baptists, principally or entirely, and they foster and extend a love of learning throughout 
the community. The college still needs the contributions and prayers of the churches. 
It was founded ia prayerful and enlightened solicitude for their welfare, and that of the 
whole community around them ; and it is to be hoped they will never become unmindful 
of its importance, or their interest and duty in sustaining it. It possesses. a devoted and 
able faculty, and is in a retired, pleasant, and healthful location, and nothing seems 
wanting but a lively interest among those who are, or should be its friends, to make it a 
rich and extensive blessing to the State. 

A Theological School has recently been commenced at Thomaston, under the care of 
two teachers, intended to supply the want of greater facilities to young men who are 
hastening to enter the ministry, without a thorough course of studies. It is located in a 
beautiful, maritime part of the State, and in the midst of large Baptist churches, abun- 
dantly able to sustain it. ; 

The Foreign Mission has always been warmly and generously sustained by the 
churches in Maine, It might naturally be inferred, that a State which has givena 
Boardman to this service, would not withhold ‘its silver or gold, nor be backward to 
cherish the spirit of missions. The domestic missionary operations of our brethren were 
entered upon with great spirit and enterprise a few years since, but seem latterly to have 
declined. The engagements and pecuniary liabilities of the Board for one or two years 
were greatly beyond their means, and the debt thus incurred has hung heavily upon 
them ever since. It is now nearly liquidated, and hopes are expressed that their future 
path may be unobstructed and prosperous. The Maine Branch of the Northern Educa- 
tion Society, which was very active and efficient three or four years ago, seems to have 
suffered from paralysis. It needs to be re-invigorated. There is a Sabbath School 
Union existing, which seems as yet to have accomplished but little; and we fear still 
less is done for the Tract Society, 
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On the whole, the progress and prospects of the Baptist cause in Maine may be re- 
garded as full of hopeful promise. Should the same rich blessings from above visit these 
churches the present year, as gladdened them during the last, their numbers would 
nearly equal those in Massachusetts. They have to contend with the disadvantages of a 
wide dispersion, and the want of any ecclesiastical centre, as the convenient rallying 
point and radiant focus of influence. If they should strengthen their domestic mission, 
and their educational enterprises, by a vigorous effort in their behalf, they would find 
themselves amply repaid. , . 

N. B. We ought to add that their “ Minutes of the Fourteenth Anniversary” of their 
State Convention, are a model of neatness, comprehensiveness and economy. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


This State presents some points-of marked dissimilarity to Maine. Its territorial ex- 
tent is small,—its churches can, with comparative ease, unite in counsels and efforts, and 
its various general organizations bear evidence that this facility is appreciated. There 
are, within its bounds, 6 Baptist Associations, 101 churches, 72 ordained ministers and 8 
licensed, and the whole number of members is 8,146, of which 751 were received by 
baptism last year. In the same old file of the Massachusetts Baptist Missionary Maga- 
zine, above referred to, we find a reference to the New Hampshire Association, as hav- 
ing been visited by one of the Missionaries, who reported that he ‘ found them sound in 
the faith, and united in love.” This was in the year 1804. We presume there was 
then but one association in the State, and its name has probably been changed to the 
“‘ Meredith,” which is the only one of so early a date now existing. It was formed about 
fifty years since ; and we presume there has been as great a gain in the last half century 
as from one to six, in the numbers and influence of our denomination. 

The establishment of ** New Hampton Literary and Theological Institution,” four- 
teen or fifleen years since, and its constant increase from that time to the present, has 
produced most salutary and extensive results on the intelligence and increase of the de- 
nomination. It now embraces an interesting English and Classical Academy for males, 
and another for young ladies. There is also connected with it, a Theological Institution, 
with two able professors, and generally from twenty to thirty students, pursuing a systematic 
course of studies for three or four years. The churches are now appealed to for contri- 
butions, to endow one or both of these theological professorships; and since the instruc- 
tion is afforded in this department gratuitously, such a measure is manifestly reason- 
able. - 2 

The New Hampshire Baptist Register, a well conducted religious paper, seems to be 
exerting a salutary influence among the churches. They patronize: all the objects of 
evangelical benevolence with a steady and consistent zeal. Twenty beneficiaries have 
been sustained by their Education Society the past year. Their Bible Society, Auxiliary 
to the American and Foreign Bible Society at New York, raised more than $800 the 
ast year. The cause of Sabbath Schools is well attended to, and a small sum was paid 
the last year for Tracts. Their State Convention held its Thirteenth Anniversary in 
October last, and it appears to have raised, since its organization, fur Foreign Missions, 
$4,205, and for Domestic and Home Missions, $10,219. ‘This is comparatively well, but 
we presume it is not intended to be the measure of contributions for these important 
objects hereafter. The churches in New Hampshire are now able to dovery much more 
for the cause of general benevolence than in former years. Most of them are now sup- 
plied with good meeting-houses, and will be able to turn their attention undividedly to 
the execution of the great commission, to “ preach the Gospel to every creature.” It is 
one of the favorable indications of future prosperity, that there are so many good and 
able pastors now discharging their important duties in the State. Fewer of this descrip- 
tion seem to have removed from it of late, than from some other parts of the great field. 
We trust their valuable services may be duly appreciated, and that God will send down 
upon their flocks the revivings of his Spirit and grace. 

The proceedings of their Convention, and other State Societies, at their late anniver- 
saries, are all embraced in one pamphlet, which thus becomes a complete Ecclesiastical 
Register for the State. It is well arranged, and gives a lucid view of the progress and 
present state of the denomination. ; 


‘eae VERMONT. 


About the year 1780, and during a few succeeding years, several Baptist ministers 
from other States, and chiefly from Massachusetts and Rhode Island, removed and settled 
amidst the lofty forests of this, then uncultivated territory. They had been preceded by 
a few families of their brethren, and were accompanied in their removals by a number 
more; and multitudes shortly after followed them. These families were widely dispersed 
in almost every direction on both sides of the Green Mountains, throughout the lower 
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and middle regions of the State. In this way materials were furnished for the numerous 
churches which were constituted soon after this period. It has been remarked that but 
four of these ministers moved into the State with the expectation of immediately taking 
the pastoral care of churches; for at the time very few churches had been constituted. 
They listened to the imploring cry of the few scattered inhabitants, just commencing 
their settlements here, and who were desirous of having the Gospel biedchad among 
them. The door was soon opened for peculiar usefulness in their ministerial labors : 
showers of grace were sent down upon the infant settlements; the calls for Evangelical 
labors became more-numerous and importunate, and the Lord inspired his servants with 
zeal and delight in his service, and crowned their labors with abundant success. 

The oldest Baptist church in this State was organized in 1768 in the town of Shafts- 
bury, near the south west corner of the State. Here too the Shaftsbury Association was 
formed in 1780, of churches in this State and in the contiguous borders of New York 
and Massachusetts. A second Baptist church was formed here in 1780, and a third and 
fourth soon after. 

The second church in the State was formed in Pownal in 1772, and another in the 
same town in 1790. 

The second Association in the State was organized in Woodstock as early as 1783, of 
churches in Eastern Vermont and the western part of New Hampshire. The oldest of 
the Vermont churches belonging to this Association were those in Woodstock, Hartford, 
Bridgewater, Westminster, Dummerston, Royalton, Windsor, Putney, Chester, Rocking- 
ham and Reading. : ; 

The third Association, called the Vermont, was organized in Elder Joseph Cornell’s 
barn in the town of Manchester, May, 1785. Though consisting at first of but five smal! 
churches embracing 231 members, in five years it had increased to 13 churches, and 740 
members, ' 

The Fairfield Association (called at first the Richmond) was formed in 1795. 

Of the original settlers of Vermont, the far greater part were Congregationalists, from 
Massachusetts and Connecticut; and they naturally carried along with them a decided pre- 
dilection for the Ecclesiastical government to which they had been accustomed. Laws were 
accordingly passed in Vermont as early as 1797, empowering parishes to levy a general 
tax on all residents within their limits, for building churches, and ‘supporting ministers. 


_ The Baptists in some instances were oppressed by these taxes, though in the towns or 


parishes where they were a majority they never availed themselves of the law. In the 
year 1807, by the strenuous efforts of the Baptists principally, these laws were all re- 
pealed, and religious support has since been left entirely to *‘ the voluntary principle.” 
At this time there were about one hundred Congregational ministers settled in the State, 
and alarming apprehensions were expressed for the consequences of repealing these 
laws; but none of them have been realized; and all these ministers have been as well 
supported without compulsory laws as they had been with them. 

The Vermont Baptist Convention has been in existence about 15 years, and has suc- 
cessfully—if not very extensively—promoted the cause of domestic missions. | 

The Vermont Branch of the Northern Baptist Education Society was formed in 1829, 
and has sometimes sustained as many as 25 beneficiaries at a time. 

An institution called the “ Vermont Literary and, Scientific Institution,” has been 
established by Baptists in this State, in the village of Brandon, Rutland County. Thirty 
acres of land on a site elevated, pleasant and healthful, have been given by the inhabitants 
of Brandon, on which, besides a substantial dwelling-house, there has been erected an 
edifice of brick, 100 feet by 49, three stories high. 

Black River Academy, in Ludlow, is under the patronage of the Baptists, and has two 
departments, one for males and another for females. 

The Leland English and Classical School is located at Townsend, and it is believed 
the advantages afforded by it, are as good as at similar institutions in the State. 

The Vermont Telegraph, a weekly religious newspaper, was commenced in Septem- 
ber, 1827, under the auspices of the denomination. It is now published at Brandon by 
Mr. O. S: Murray, editor and proprietor. 

In the following year the Vermont Baptist Sabbath School Unien was organized, and 
has aided essentially that important enterprize. The Foreign Missionary, and the Ameri- 
can and Foreign Bible Society are both receiving substantial testimony of the approbation 
of the church in this State. 


The following brief view of the Baptists in Vermont and of one of the principal causes 
which of late has hindered their prosperity, is from the pen of a highly esteemed and 
intelligent Baptist minister, a native of the State, and well acquainted with its history. 


«The Vermont Telegraph gives the statistics of the. Baptists in that State as follows : 
Associations, 9; Churches, 122; Ministers, 75. Baptized, 748; total number of mem- 
bers, 10,200. In 1832, the whole number of Baptist church members in Vermont, was 
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10,525. Loss in six years, 316!. This numerical decrease of the Baptists in Vermont is 
doubtless owing to some cause. Will the editor of the Telegraph give us his views on 
the subject? While the Baptists in other States have been increasing in numbers and 
efficiency, why has the denomination in Vermont been losing ground? This is a humili~ 
ating fact; and deserves to be carefully and prayerfully examined, Within the period 
above named, the Baptists in New York have increased more than 10,000—in New Jer- 
sey about 5,000—in Pennsylvania about.6,000. During the three years previous to 1832, 
the Baptists in Vermont increased about 2,000. In 1829, Unrraism began to make its 
appearance among them, and since 1832, it has been generally prevalent in that State. 
It has uttered its denunciations from the pulpit and the press—divided associations and 
churches—alienated friends, and stopped the mouth of prayer or destroyed its vitality. 
This, we believe, is the principal cause of the spiritual death that has reigned so long and 
fearfully among the churches in Vermont.” 

On the other hand, ‘‘ The Editor of the Telegraph, while he admits the prevalence of 
’ ultraism in Vermont, denies that it has been productive of the evil consequences which 
we attributed to it. The division of one of the Associations in that State was made, he 
says, wholly independent of the ingredient which we supposed entered into it; and in 
regard to the other, he thinks the division was attributable at most, only in part, to the 
calise we assigned. In his opinion the churches, as a general thing, in which ultraism 
has been most prevalent, will not suffer by comparison with others either in regard to 
spirituality, or to success in winning souls to Christ. He attributes the comparative 
decrease to emigration, and the constant draining off of the rising ministry.” 

Both these causes have undoubtedly operated, very extensively, to the disadvantage of 
our churches in this State. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


The first Baptist church in this State was the North church in Swansey, in the south 
part of Bristol County and adjoining the State of Rhode Island. It was founded (or more 
properly transplanted from Swansey in Wales) in the year 1663, and after the vicissi- 
tudes incident to the passing away of six or eight generations, it is still in vigorous and 
healthy growth. Long and abundantly may this venerable stock flourish! The next 
oldest church, is the first in Boston, founded in 1664.—The early history of our denomi- 
nation in Massachusetts, is by no means strewed with flowers. The fierce persecutions 
which at first extended to banishment and cruel scourging, were afterward mitigated to 
fines and imprisonment. In this milder form, they continued in some parts of the State 
till sometime after the commencement of the present century. While they are forgiven 
and forgotten so far as the guilty authors are concerned, let us not fail to cherish the 
memory, and-emulate the virtue of the sufferers. God grant we may never prove our- 
selves unworthy of such predecessors. Since the revision of the constitution, nearly a 
score of years since, the opportunity to oppress has been taken away. 

In 1824 there were 7 Baptist. Associations in the State, containing 139 churches, 125 
ministers, and 12,743 members. Now there are 11 Associations, containing at least 
190 churches, 180 ministers, and 20,200 members; besides part of another Association 
and eight or nine unassociated churches, which together contain 2,300 members, thus’ 
showing a gain of about 90 per cent. in the last 14 years. We apprehend the increase of 
efficiency has been far greater and more obvious than the numerical enlargement. In 
no part of the United States do the churches of our denomination evince a degree of in- 
telligence, union, and vigorous cooperation in every good work so entirely commendable 
as in the vicinity of Boston. Their work of faith, and labor of love, is manifested in some 
of their benevolent associations for evangelical purposes. A few of these are the follow- 
ing: 

The Massachusetts Baptist Missionary Society was founded in 1802, with sole refer- 
ence to the supply of preaching in destitute’ places in our own country and, the adjacent 
British provinces. The three missionaries appointed by them the first year were Casx, 
Tripp, and CorRNELL; names quite familiar in early missionary labors. In their tenth 
Annual Report, they show twenty missionaries then in their employ, chiefly without the 
limits of their own Commonwealth. This Society went on prosperously, until the forma- 
tion of our Home Mission Society, (which was originated by its efforts,) and now, in 
union with the State Convention, is a faithful auxiliary to the Home Mission, contributing 
generously to its treasury. ; 

The Evangelical Tract Society, (one of ‘the first, if not the very first in this country, ) 
was formed by our brethren in 1811, and has done much good. 

The Salem Bible Translation and Foreign Mission Society, was founded in 1812, and 
was the earliest combination among us for foreign operations. The list of receipts in 
the Missionary Magazine, shows that it still lives. For several years its contributions 
have averaged $1,000 per annum, for that great and good cause. ! 

The Education Society, (now the Northern Baptist ‘Education Society,) was formed 
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in 1814. In eight years, before the last, it had assisted 279 young brethren to prosecute 
their studies, in order to promote their usefulness in the Christian Ministry, at an ex- 
pense of $43,800. Last year alone, it assisted’ 134 brethren who had been approved 
and recommended by the churches of which they were members. By this Society, prin- 
cipally, the Newton Theological Institution was founded about 13 years since. 

In 1824, the Baptist State Convention was formed, chiefly for the purpose of rendering 
aid to feeble and destitute churches within the State. Its subsequent union with another 
kindred Society, has been above noticed.—The inflnence which it has already exerted 
has been most extensive and salutary; and the labors of its Secretary are obvious 
throughout the whole State. 

The New England Sunday School Union, in its present enlarged sphere of operations 
was organized in 1835, and is now accomplishing an incalculable amount of good, by its 
various and excellent publications. 

Several other Societies exist, such as a Massachusetts Ministerial Conference, a be- 
nevolent society to aid superannuated ministers, and another for the support.of widows 
and children of deceased ministers. Inthe Bible Society, Peace Society, Prison Disci- 
pline Society, Temperance Society, and others, our brethren have actively codperated. 

If now, it is inquired, by what means this greater comparative efficiency has been 
secured, it will be easy to suggest several which have conduced to this result. Jn the 
first place religious intelligence has been more thoroughly and extensively communicated, 
than in other States. By the Baptist Magazine, commenced in 1803,—for a while pub- 
lished quarterly, then every alternate month for several years,—and since the beginning 
of 1825 every month; a rich variety of religious intelligence has been communicated. 
True, the circulation has not been limited to that State; buat it has naturally been more 
general there than elsewhere. At one time its issues were very large, ten ortwelve 
thousand we believe, ‘and its profits paid into the Missionary Society in eight-years 
were more than $4,000. But there was a profit from its circulation, far more important 
thar that reckoned by dollars and cents. 

In 1819, the Christian Watchman opened its eyes and voice ; the first weekly religious 
paper in our denomination, it has remained regularly upon the high post of observation, 
and the report which it has from time to time sent forth, has very generally been worthy 
of its name and station. i 

The Sabbath School Treasury, a small but useful and attractive publication has been 
published since 1832. 

The Christian Review, an able quarterly, has been published, since 1836. The salutary 
influence of the intelligence communicated by these messengers, has been incalculable. 

Auother means of prosperity has been found in the character, and permanent settle- 
ment of some of the principal ministers; such as Drs. Smith, Stillman, and Baldwin, 
with many of their associates among the living as well as the dead. They were good 
and wise, and humble men, as well as truly great. They lived not for self, but for God; 
they labored not to earn, or to enjoy a great name, but to serve the common cause of 
their Master. Hence they were not pained and dishonored by petty rivalries, and con- 
sequent schism and alienation.—Nor were they so migratory in their habits as has fre- 
quently happened among our ministers. They lived and labored in the same sphere, 
throughout their generation, and by this permanency of their relations, secured a greater 
influence. 

‘Then again, the result of this general intelligence, and the influence of these wise and 
leading minds, brought into use more facilities for general and ministerial education than 
have elsewhere been found. Besides the Newton Institution, which now stands de- 
servedly in the first rank of Theological Seminaries in our land, excellent Academies 
have been brought into existence and sustained by our brethren, in South Reading, Shel- 
burn Falls, Middleborough and Worcester. The Female Seminary in Charlestown is also 
in high and deserved reputation. ale i 

Other elements of prosperity might be enumerated, but our limits forbid. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Two hundred years ago the last season, (in the Spring most probably, though the exact 
date is not known,) the first Baptist church in Providence was formed by RoGer WIL- 
ztiAms and his associates. ‘This was the earliest of our churches on this continent, and 
having passed through many eventful transitions and changes, it is at present, perhaps, 
more flourishing than at almost any former period of its history. Long may it flourish, 
full of years, full of honors, and abounding in the work of the Lord.* 

The origin of the first Baptist Church in Newport has usually been dated as early as 


* In November last, this venerable Church, the mother of many, and the elder sister of all the rest, cele- 
brated the completion of the second century of her history, with appropriate religious services, and a com- 
-memorative, historical discourse by her pastor, the Rev. Wiit1am Hacus. 
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1644, which would prove it the second of the American Baptist Churches, But from 
some statements in Governor Winthrop’s Journal, entitled “* A History of New England 
from 1630 to 1649,” it would seem that there was a Church there rejecting infant bap- 
tism as early as 1640, See Notes to a Historical Discourse on the Civil and Religious 
History of Rhode Island, by ARTHUR Ross, pastor of the first Baptist Church, Newport. 
1838. 

It was very natural that Baptist principles and practice should more abound in this lit- 
tle State, than in her less tolerant neighbors, during all the earlier period of our bistory. 
The whole population of the State is less than one sixth of that of Massachusetts; but 
the number of regular Baptist churches is 36 or 38 we believe, containing about 30 min- 
isters and more than 5,400 members. Besides these, there are of Free-will, Six princi- 
ple and. Seventh day Baptists, nearly as many more churches, containing an aggregate of 
more than 4,000 members; thus showing about 10,000 or one-tenth of the whole popu- 
lation, actual communicants ‘of Baptist churches. This is probably a larger proportion 
than is found in any other State. The Baptist spirit, naturaily and usually so vigorous 
and indomitable, seemed for many years to be largely tinctured with a kind of Quaker 
quietism, throughout the State; but within the last few years, more active and efficient 

measures have been put forth, to sustain the feeble and supply the destitute. The Lord 
has blessed these efforts, and the State Convention is now in a healthy and prosperous 
condition, evincing a most commendable determination to employ suitable means for 
evangelizing all within her borders. : 

Brown University (formerly Rhode Island College,) was founded and has been effi- 
ciently sustained by Baptists almost exclusively ; while with a liberality quite unparalleled 
in that age, and rarely equalled since, provision has been permanently made for securing 
a large representation of other denominations in its government. It was incorporated im 
1764, and was removed to, and permanently located in Providence, 1770. \ It was fora 
long time the only literary institution in the country under the patronage of Baptists, and 
where they could enjoy equal privileges with others. It has ever been a highly respec- 
table seminary; and fortunately, has been presided over by a succession of able and 
liberal minds, fully imbued with the spirit of its original founders, and its principal, mu- 
nificent patron, whose name it now bears. The first two Presidents, Mannine and 
Maxcey, were preéminent in their own day, and would have been distinguished at any 
period ;—and it may satisfy a reasonable ambition to say of their successors, that they 
have proved themselves worthy of the high place to which they have been elevated. At 
no fortner period has Brown University been more flourishing than at present. With 
an able faculty, and nearly 200 students, a delightlul location, and every desirable facility 
for thorough and extensive scholarship, its advantages are not, on the whole, anywhere 
exceeded in our country. 

Foreign Missions, Education and Sabbath Schools, are properly appreciated and 
patronized ; and a very little has been done for our Tract Scciety. . We could wish that 
in the future Minutes of the State Convention, more pains might be taken to present the 
complete statistics of the denomination. 


CONNECTICUT. 


The early history of Baptists in this State, presents many points of similarity to that of 
their brethren in Massachusetts. If the persecutions were of a less violent kind, they 
were still marked with a vexatious and persevering character, which seemed to delight in 
throwing obstacles, intimidation and reproach upon its subjects. [t was not till about 
the year 1818, and by a new constitution, then framed and adopted, that all denomina- 
tions were put onan equal footing. Since that period they have lived together in peace ; 
superciliousness on the one side, and the sense of injury and resentfulness on the other, 
have melted away, and the rich blessings of divine grace have been poured out more 
abundantly on all evangelical churches. The advancement of Baptists in this latter 
period has been fully equal to their numbers, and the means they have employed. 

Our best sources of information lead us to suppose there are now in the State, 7 Asso- 
ciations, 103 churches and about 12,000 communicants. 

The State Convention was formed in 1822, previously to which time, however, a do- 
mestic Missionary Society had existed, and some valuable fruit resulted {rom its labors. 
By a reorganization of the Convention two years since, its sphere of action is enlarged so 
as to embrace all the prominent objects of religious benevolence patronized by the 
churches. The minutes of the Convention, therefore, contain the account of what is 
accomplished for domestic and foreign Missions, for Sabbath Schools and Tracts. If 
these minutes could also contain the statistical views of our denomination in the State 
they would be much more valuable. ‘ 

There seems to be a good degree of zeal and efficiency in behalf of both Home and 
Foreign Missions, though the amount contributed for these objects is not as large, in pro- 
portion to the number, as in several other States. The Baptist Bible Society just at 
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present seems more prosperous than either of the other objects; perhaps because it is 
the newest. The Tract Operations in the mean time, appear to be almost forgotten. 
We hope to notice an improvement in their next annual reports, in regard to this im- 
portant object. The Sabbath School enterprise is justly entitled to al! the favor which 
it is now beginning to receive at their hands, and if perseveringly prosecuted will reward 
them an hundred fold 

In Educational efforts, our friends in this State have been behind their neighbors. 
This may be attributed in no small degree to a prejudice which was naturally felt towards 
their opposers; and as these were thought to arrogate too much to the mere posses- 
sion of learning, by an easy and natural fallacy our triends leaned to the contrary ex- 
treme. A happier state of things has now commenced, and the establishment by our 
denomination of the Connecticut Literary Institution at Suffield, about six years since, 
gives promise of extensive, permanent and benign results. It is beautifully located, near 
the Connecticut River, in the midst of one of the most charming New England villages, and 
under the superintendence of its present able Principal gives promise, if he is properly 
sustained, of securing a high rank among the seats of learning in that distinguished State. 
An elegant building, containing public rooms, and permanent accommodations for about 
A students, was some time since erected. We learn that they have recently secured an 
enlargement of their library and scientific apparatus. 

As a means of intercommunication among themselves, the Christian Secretary was 
many years since established at Hartford and was continued with difficulty till two years 
since, when the experiment was made, of transferring its publication to New York, and 
uniting it with the Gospel Witness. This not having proved satisfactory, the Secretary 
was recommenced in Hartford one year since, and is now struggling for continued exis- 
tence. 

On the whole, the prospects of the denomination, if not highly are at least decidedly 
encouraging. Should a few more able ministers of the right stamp be permanently 
settled in the more important places, with the continued faver of Heaven, the next few 
years would witness great improvement in the general state of our affairs. 


EMINENT SUCCESS IN AN EDUCATED MINISTRY DEPENDENT 
UPON EMINENT PIETY. 


[By Leanprer Smitu Hoxparr.] 


To those just entering the sacred office, the inquiry—by what means may its 
duties be performed most successfully—is one of surpassing interest. It is an 
inquiry more or less familiar to all the accredited ambassadors of God. They 
have read it on every page of inspiration; they have seen it inscribed in lines 
of light on the shameless brow of rampant sin ; they have heard it in the solemn 
knell; it has met them amid the silent meditations of the study, and there, as 
the varied scenes that marked the departed years of ministerial service have 
passed in review before them, some to awaken emotions of joy, others to unseal 
the fountain of tears, it has not failed to receive from each conscience, in sume 
form, this one, prompt, and full response—The only sure means of eminent 
success in the ministry, is a spirit of entire self-consecration to the sacred 
work—a heart glowing with love to Christ, and a holy zea] for man’s salvation. 

In exhibiting the correctness of this reply, I adduce first the superior adapta- 
tion of eminent holiness as a means to the end proposed. 

The work of the ministry may be summarily said to consist in the business 
of instruction, of persuasion, and of administering the consolations of the Chris- 
tian faith. Whether the minister will be greatly successful in this work, may 
be predicted with much certainty from a knowledge of the, manner in which 
he makes preparation for it. Let him then, be one whose views of God and 
the divine government accord with reason and the revealed word—one. whose 
soul glows with a holy ardor to guide the wandering and the lost, in the way of 
life, and in the first place his mind will be furnished with a specific aim. He 
will not only contemplate the exceeding guilt and danger of, his fellow men 
generally, but he will consult the peculiar wants of those under his own imme- 
diate charge. He will think it not enough that he preach the gospel, but he 
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_ will endeavor “rightly to divide the word of truth,” and with a wise discrimina- 
tion, always to commend himself to every man’s conscience. 

Such a-minister, of all others, will be the diligent, the constant student of the 
inspired volume. He hails it as the bright polar star of redemption ; he reveres 
it as “the power of God and the wisdom of God unto salvation.” That he may 
not mistake its heavenly teachings, he resorts to that divine interpreter of 
whom it is written, he is “the Spirit of truth—he shall teach you all things.” 


‘Its story and precept, its promise and song, 
Ever glow in his heart, and burn on his tongue.” 


In the light which it throws around him, he sees the difficulties, the great- 
ness, and the grandeur of his work. In the brightness of its radiance, the 
chains of prejudice and of party cease to bind him; nay, they become trans- 
formed into cords of earth-encircling benevolence. He sees too, and most 
deeply feels, that for a mortal so frail and sinful as he, the garment that best 
becomes him is humility. 

As the fearful responsibilities of his station magnify before him, he feels the 
need of divine assistance. Hence none will estimate more correctly than he 
the high importance of prayer; none will believe more confidently that “ prayer 
ardent, opens heaven,” that it is the key that unlocks the store-house of mercy, 
and:none will more frequently test its sustaining efficacy. Such is the prepara- 
tion which, under the influence of fervent piety, the minister makes for the 
duties of his office. How can he fail of an abundant blessing in their perform- 
ance ? 

Let us next consider the superior adaptation of such piety to qualify the 
preacher for eminent success in his public ministrations. And first, he is seen 
to be a man of perfect sincerity. Ashe stands forth to plead with guilty man in 
God’s behalf, the dread solemnities of eternity seem to gather thick around him 
and to invest the scene with awful interest. An ambassador from the eternal 
throne, he brings conditions of pardon to subjects in mad rebellion. While he 
pleads, he knows not but the brightest hour of their probation is passing ; nay, it 
may be the very last. Mercy on hovering pinions lingers yet, but rejected now, 
will she woo again? They are his fellow men, endowed like himself with a 
susceptibility to pleasure and pain. Heaven—it is the world of joy.. Shall they 
lose it? Hell—it is the foul abyss of malignant remorse. Shall its burning 
waves of sorrow dash and roll over their despairing souls forever? At such a 
moment, how obviously is self forgotten. The honor of an offended God, and 
the welfare of offending man, absorb every thought. An affectionate earnest- 
ness characterizes the whole man. Listen, as he conducts his hearers to the 
garden—to the tribunal of Pilate—to the cross on Calvary. Calvary! It is no 
longer a scene of ancient times. Its thronged summit is distinctly before them. 
They see the Saviour suffering for sins,not his own, They hear the grief- 
extorted exclamation, “ My God, my God, why has thou forsaken me!” ‘They 
feel the air around them gently agitated by the sighs of his expiring agony. 
Will any doubt, think you, whether such pleadings of love flow from a heart of 
perfect sincerity ? 

Again, eminent piety gives to the preacher great boldness. It leads him to 
“magnify his office.” He feels that the station which he occupies is one of 
heaven-invested dignity. His commission bears the signet-stamp of the cross, 
He speaks in the name and by the authority of the King eternal. His heart is 
in love with the sublime, the glorious truths which he proclaims. A cordial 
faith has made him their devotee. He subordinates all things to the one grand 
purpose of advancing the kingdom of Christ. Whatever opposes this, must 
yield, or meet his unfaltering attack. His reputation—his life—he counts them 
not dear, only that he may “justify the ways of God to men.” He must be 
bold. Where truth and duty point the way, he sees no danger. His “life is 
hid with Christ in God.” He meets the daring transgressor in his pathway 
of sin. He throws upon the canvass of his mental vision, the burning mount. 
He enchains the thunders of the divine law. He discloses before him the con- 
suming wrath of insulted justice, now impartially severe; of love—of bleeding 
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mercy outraged, trampled upon, provoked beyond the limit of Heaven’s forbear- 
ance. “aie , 
Again, the preacher who is characterized by such piety will undoubtedly be 
eloquent. His heart has been touched with fire from the altar. His eloquence, 
“it is the impassioned voice of deep emotion. Not the sudden bursts of ani- 
mal feeling ‘which sometimes flood the soul, carrying away the landmarks of 
thought and reason, and leaving the mind to the mercy of an irresistible 
tempest of passion.. No; but the overflowings of those emotions which have 
been enkindled, and chastened, and disciplined under the light and energy of 
truth—of truth understood and believed.” It is the eloquence of heaven-born 
fervor, of undoubted sincerity, of Christian boldness. It is that which arrests 
the wandering thought, claims the attention, and fastens conviction upon the 
mind. It is the eloquence of one whose intensest desire is for the glory of 
God in the salvation of those before him—of one who knows that if success 
attend his efforts, it is because “ God giveth the increase ”—of one who confi- 
dently expects, while he pours the truth in a burning tide upon the guilty soul, 
that the “Spirit of truth,” by that influence which is peculiarly his own, will 
secure a willing obedience to its claims. 

Having thus considered some of those essential qualifications for great suc- 
cess in the labors of the pulpit, which are supplied by eminent piety, let us 
glance now, for a. moment, at the superior adaptation of this same means, to 
secure the highest success in the discharge of parochial duties. When is the 
pastor most beloved by his people? When do his words of encouragement, of 
exhortation, of counsel, and of warning, exert a controling influence over their 
lives? When do they most revere him as the servant of God? Is it not when 
his own life is a bright exemplification of all that he urges upon them? Is it 
not when he converses with them of earth’s pleasures as one who has found a 
fountain of purer joys? Is it not when he speaks of the glories of heaven, as 
one whose communications with that “better land” are full of blessedness ? 
Is it not when he pictures to their minds this sin-cursed world—for the salvation 
of which the Master hath called him to labor, as one fast whirling onward to 
the judgment-seat of God? Is it not when he leads them to the cross, and with 
deep emotion tells them its affecting story ? 

Follow such an ambassador as he goes to reclaim a fallen brother. Observe 
how he speaks to him in the language of Christian affection; what kindness 
appears in his manner; with what earnestness he entreats. A sacred regard 
to the injured honor of his Master’s cause, seems to swell his heart. You see 
it beam in his countenance. How it speaks in the falling tear ; how it pleads in 
the faltering voice ; how it beseeches in‘ the quivering lip. Say—will he suc- 
ceed? And that delinquent disciple—can he restrain the penitential tear? 
Will he grieve his Lord again ? 

Go with such a pastor to the hut of poverty and distress; attend him as he 
administers hope to the desponding ; stand by him as he bends over the couch 
of affliction, or drops the tear of sympathy at the bed of death, and tell me 
now, for which of these scenes of solemn interest does not eminent holiness 
furnish him the most perfect preparation? Such is the argument from adapta- 
tion in favor of the position that eminent piety is essential to the highest degree 
of success in the work of the ministry. 

Let us next attend briefly to a second argument in favor of the same conclu- 
sion—an argument derived from testimony. And upon this point, first, What is 
the testimony of our own observation? Let the inquiry be made, Who among 
the ministers that now occupy the field, appear to labor most successfully ? Are 
they not those who are distinguished from their brethren chietly by a more cor- 
dial devotion to the cause of Christ? those whose piety is characterized by 
deeper feeling, by stronger emotion? May it not be truly said, that they are 
those who, of all others, are most eminently pious ? 

Again, what is the testimony of history? What distinct and full record 
stands upon its page respecting those who were preéminent in “turning many 
to righteousness,” but who now rest from their earthly labors ? What, but this— 
that they were men of a fervent spirit, of ardent prayer, of unwavering faith ? 
What are the names of Brainerd, and Edwards, and Whitfield, and Baxter, and 
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‘Luther, and Knox, but so many terms to denote the inseparable connection 


between great success and eminent holiness ? Fae. ? 
_ Again, what is the testimony of personal experience ?_ It is brief, but deci- 
sive. I appeal to every minister of the gospel, and ask, Is it not the testimony 


of your experience that, during those periods of your life in which you have 


been conscious of the most sincere and lively interest in the holy cause, you 
have rejoiced in the surest evidences of real success ? 
_ The last argument which I shall adduce to establish my proposition, is an infer- 
ence from known truth respecting God, and from the nature of eminent piety. 
It may be stated thus: the scriptures teach us that all success in labors to pro- 
mote the kingdom of Christ, is from God, and that he will most abundantly 
honor those that most exalt him. Now from the very nature of elevated piety, 
it is obvious that he who is the snbject of it, must exalt the divine character in 
afar higher degree than he possibly could, were he the subject of piety less 
elevated, or were he governed by any other principle. For the minister, there- 
fore, to receive the highest approbation of God; that is, to be most eminently 
successful in his service, demands necessarily, a spirit of entire consecration 
to the sacred work. F 

How plain then is the pathway for him who would be instrumental in con- 
ducting a great multitude to the world of light and glory. How varied and 
how powerful are the motives which urge him to pursue its course with unde- 
viating step. The wide world is the field, white already for the harvest. 
Listen, and you may hear a voice louder than the voice of many waters, saying, 
“Gather the harvest of the earth, for it is ripe.” Never, until the ministry 
become completely absorbed in the work of their high vocation; until they offer 
themselves a living sacrifice to God, upon the altar of faith and a holy zeal, will 
it be known how much it is within their power to accomplish; for, not till then, 
will the whole man—every faculty and every energy of the soul, be most per- 
fectly employed. When the ministry shall attain apostolic piety, then may they 
expect to witness something like apostolic success. Then, like Paul, may they 
exult in the prospect which awaits them beyond these scenes of earthly toil. 
And, when at length they are called of God to come up higher, with an over- 


- flowing fullness of joy, shall they stand like mirrors before the eternal throne, 


and throw back the glory of his perfections forever. 


HISTORY OF BRADFORD ACADEMY. 
[Prepared by the Rev. JoserH Mrrritu.] 


Braprorp Acapemy, at Bradford, Ms. was opened for the reception of pupils, 
male and female, in 1803. A house and accommodations were provided by the 
liberality and efforts of individuals residing in the place. Different instructors 
were successively employed in the male apartment, during the whole year; and 
in the female apartment, in the summer and autumn. The school became the 
resort of considerable numbers of young gentlemen, who were pursuing studies 
preparatory for college, and of others who proposed to qualify themselves for 
usefulness in various pursuits in life. The female apartment was also rather 
extensively patronized. 

Immediately after the establishment of the institution, it was found necessary 
to have a fund to support it; and the following method was proposed and 
adopted to raise it, viz:—“'That those persons who should subscribe for the 
fund should retain the respective sums so subscribed in their own hands, but 
give security to the proprietors of the institution, that the interest of the fund 
should be annually paid.” Fifteen of the citizens of Bradford subscribed 
$1,450 upon these conditions, 


In 1808, another subscription was raised for the support of instructors. This 
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amounted to $72 a year, and was paid by the principal part of the subscribers, 
for five years. The house was subsequently enlarged at an expense of $435, 
the most of which sum was raised by subscription, as before. 

In 1823, a small building was erected for a recitation room, the expense of 
which was partly defrayed by subscription. 

In 1814, Benjamin Greenleaf, M. A. was engaged as teacher of the 
Academy, and became a permanent preceptor. About the same period, 
Miss Abigail C. Hasseltine was also engaged as principal of the female 
apartment, in which she still continues. 

The school, it is believed, has been constantly rising, even from its first 
establishment. Such had been the public patronage, especially of the female 
apartment, that, about the year 1828, the trustees felt it incumbent upon them 
to make an effort to increase the facilities of female education in the Academy, 
and to make it, distinctly, a Female Institution. In accordance with this im- 
pression, with the funds in their possession they erected a boarding-house, 
which accommodates about thirty young ladies, besides a family to superintend 
the establishment. 

In 1836, Mr. Greenleaf resigned his charge, and, after the close of his labors 
in the institution, the trustees discontinued the male apartment. They were 
led to this, from a-consideration of the great importance of an elevated, 
thorough course of female education; and of having young ladies at all times, 
wheu pursuing their education, under the supervision of their instructors, and 
withdrawn from those influences which operate so unfavorably, as they do 
many times, in schools of a promiscuous character. They conceived, also, that 
a great advantage might be secured, by having the whole school divided into 
classes, during the year, and by the adoption of a regular course of study to be 
pursued. This would simplify the work of the teacher, and afford more ample 
opportunity to make illustrations, and to give thorough and extensive instruc- 
tion. 

_In the year 1806, while the Academy was under the instruction of Rev. A. 
Burnham, now of Pembroke, N. H., a deeply interesting revival of religion was 
enjoyed in the institution, in which the religious society also where itis situ- 
ated largely participated. It was during this gracious visitation, that Miss 
Harriet Atwood, afterwards Mrs. Newell, was led to consecrate herse]f to the 
Saviour. And here, in this revival, was awakened in her heart that piety, 
which led her subsequently to become a missionary, and which, through her 
lamented early death, seems to have given, in this country, so remarkable 
an impulse to the cause of missions. Then, too, was Jaid the foundation of 
that principle in the heart of Miss Ann Hasseltine, afterwards Mrs. Jud- 
son, which sustained her in perils by sea and land, and in perils indescriba- 
ble among the heathen, and which incited her to all the self-denial of a mission- 
ary of the cross of Christ. It has been thought, that the fruits of this revival, 
of which Mrs. Newell and Mrs. Judson were subjects, had an earlier and more 
extensive influence on the cause of missions in this country, during the first ten 
years of thle labors of the American Board, than any other revival, or any other 
means in our land, during the same time. In this revival, the work of the Holy 
Spirit was deep, pungent, and abiding ; searching the whole heart, and ¢onvinc- 
ing the sinner of his utter helplessness, and ruined state, and of his exceeding 
need of the provisions of the gospel. The revival continued, more or less, for 
two or three years. 

The institution was again favored with the special visitation of God’s mercy 
in 1812, 1816, 1817, 1818, 1825, 1828, 1831, and in 1837. In several of these 
years the revival was extended, and became general among the people of the 
neighborhood and parish in which the Academy is located. " 

The founders of the Academy obtained, in 1804, a Charter, by which the 
Trustees are authorized to fill their own vacancies. They thus have the means 
of sustaining and perpetuating the evangelical character of the institution. 
They early consecrated it to God; and in view of the many tokens he has 
given of lis favor towards it, and of his acceptance of the offering, they feel 
encouraged to renew the dedication, and go forward in their efforts to promote 
and extend its influence. The cultivation of the moral principle has ever been 
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a primary object in the institution; and such, so far as the efforts of the Trus- 
tees shall be successful, it will continue to be. They believe that the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge, without moral principle to direct the application of it, is too 
frequently an evil instead of a benefit. It has long been the practice in the 
Academy, to use the Bible as a text-book, from which a moral recitation is 
required every Monday morning, which is interspersed by the Principal with 
appropriate familiar remarks and illustrations. In this, as in their other prepar- 
ations for recitation, the pupils are desired to extend their researches as far as 
possible, and to investigate with independence the subject of the lesson, And 
such has been the force of divine truth, as it has been brought to the mind in 
these exercises, that numbers have exhibited its salutary influence by an entire 
change of their moral feelings and pursuits. ‘his exercise is also well adapted 
to invigorate the principles of virtue and piety in the minds of those who pos- 
sess them in an incipient state, as well as to improve and expand, in the hap- 
piest manner, the intellectual faculties. 

The Trustees have ever deemed it important for young ladies, as well as 
young gentlemen, to lay the foundation of their education by obtaining a thor- 
ough acquaintance with important branches of the solid sciences. The length 
of time, therefore, which they have thought necessary, in order for the pupils to 
pass through what may be considered a complete course of study for young 
ladies duly prepared to enter upon it, is three years. The great object is for the 
pupils to acquire useful practical knowledge; to develope and strengthen the 
powers of the mind; to bring to view, and make familiar, principles, which may 
serve as a basis for future investigation, and to cherish and expand the moral 
principle. 

As to the lighter accomplishments, though the Trustees would not under- 
value them, but would regard with favor every embellishment that can add 
gracefulness and excellence to any individual; yet they particularly commend 
the cultivation of true Christian politeness ; such as simplicity, modesty, frank- 
ness and truth, and a universally attentive, kind and obligingly delicate deport- 
ment. This is not only an agreeable accomplishment, but a substantial per- 
sonal excellence, a domestic blessing of incomparable value in all the relations 
of life,—a blessing too, the increase of which in society depends mainly on the 
cultivation of females, and it is to be looked for only, as the standard of educa- 
tion for them shall be more and more elevated. 

The Trustees have not been unobservant of the experiments made in the 
community to improve the mode of instruction, and thus to facilitate the acqui- 
sition of knowledge ; and, in general, such experiments as have been judged to 
be real improvements have been introduced, as well as what have been sug- 
gested by the experience of the instructors themselves, who have been em- 
ployed in the Academy. Though inventions have been abundantly multiplied 
in the community, so that the need of labor in many departments of business is 
almost superseded ; yet it is certain there can no improvement be made in the 
mode of instruction, that shall render it possible to obtain a good education 
without intellect, and laborious, persevering application to study. The heights 
of the “hill of science” can never be gained by mechanical powers, nor its 
summit be reached by the inflated balloon; the traveller must still ascend from 
cliff to cliff; and, by dint of labor and perseverance, he must gain the lofty 
eminence. 

Among the appropriate studies of the course adopted in the Academy, besides 
those which are to be attended to and made familiar before entering the institu- 
tion, and many of which should there be kept up and perfected, may be men- 
tioned that of language, including not only the study of the languages properly 
so called; as that of the I’rench, Latin or Greek, but also grammar and rhetoric, 
and in some sense composition and criticism. Though some have thought the 
study of any dead or foreign language unadvisable, especially for young ladies ; 
yet as a means of mental discipline, and of enabling one to understand better 
her own language, and of promoting the power of discrimination, it must be 
conceded that it is very improving; and it is, undoubtedly, one of the most 
important studies, next to that of morals and religion. 

Besides the study of language, other studies are included in the course, com- 
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prehending in general the whole compass of knowledge under two or three 
distinct classes; as first, those which relate primarily to the understanding ; 
second, those which relate primarily to the moral powers; and, third, those 
which relate alike to the intellectual and moral powers together. And in class- 
ing different subjects according to this distinction, there are belonging to the 
first class, Arithmetic, Algebra, and Geometry, with any or all the higher 
branches of Mathematics, including Natural Philosophy, Astronomy, Chemistry, 
Geology and Mineralogy. Belonging to the second class may be reckoned 
Intellectual and Moral Philosophy, including Metaphysics and Theology, with 
the Practical Duties of Life. Belonging to the third class may be reckoned 
' History—that of human society and government, and that of animals or natural 
_hustory, including Anatomy, Physiology, and Botany ; to this class also belongs 
Biography, including the Manners and Customs of Nations, and the History of 
- Human Genius, as developed in the progress of the arts and sciences. These 
studies, it is true, are the labor of a life, or rather no single life is long enough 
to compass and perfect the knowledge of half of them in all their ramifications ; 
much less were it to be expected, that they should all be crowded into an academic 
course of study for young ladies. Still the distinction is important, because it 
brings up the proper philosophical division of knowledge, and opens in this 
way to the principles, in view of which a course of study should be arranged. 

Some things connected with the arts should also be included in a course of 
studies for young ladies. Those referred to more particularly, are Drawing, 
Painting, and the Construction of Maps. Attention to these should somewhere 
be provided for, not to the detriment of any thing more important, but yet as 
worthy, in a degree, in their proper place. : 

It may be suitable to add, that the ‘T'rustees in settling the course of study to 
be pursued, have had regard, as far as was practicable, not only to the time of 
the course and capacity of pupils, but also to the orderly relation and connec- 
tion of the different studies. And the general object in the whole has been, to 
fix upon that course, which, considering its limits, may be expected to result in 
the greatest permanent advantage to the pupils who shall pursue it, supposing 
them to go through it entire. To carry out their plans the Trustees find it 
necessary to erect a new Academy Hall, for.a School room, Recitation rooms, a 
Library, a Laboratory, &c.; and to make some addition and repairs to the 
Boarding House; to procure a Library of books of reference, and an addition 
to their Philosophical and Chemical Apparatus. ‘They wish also to obtain funds 
to be applied to the support of promising indigent young ladies, who may wish 
to qualify themselves for teachers, but are destitute of the means; and also 
funds to be applied to support, in part, a competent number of teachers in the 
Academy. 

For admission to the regular classes, every young lady must be well ac- 
quainted with Colburn’s First Lessons, Modern Geography, written Arithmetic, 
Holbrook’s Geometry, History of the United States, and the general principles 
of English Grammar. The following is the regular course of study at present 
adopted by the Trustees: 


FIRST YEAR. 


Written Arithmetic, Greenleaf’s. 
Algebra commenced, Colburn’s. 
English Grammar, / Murray’s. 
Woodbridge’s Universal Geography 
Modern and Ancient Geography, and Atlas, and- Worcester’s Ancient 
Atlas. 


Government of the United States, Sullivan’s Political Class Book. 
; Worcester’s Elements of History, Grim- 


Modern and Ancient History, shaw’s France, and Goldsmith’s Eng- 


land. 
Botany commenced, Phelps’s. 
Improvement of the mind, Watts’s. 
Philosophy commenced, Bakewell’s. 
Outline of Geology, Mather’s. 
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om SECOND YEAR. 
English Grammar continued, Murray’s. 
Algebra concluded, Colburn’s. 
Trigonometry, Greenleaf’s. 
Rhetoric commenced, Blair’s and Newman’s. 
Human Physiology, Comstock’s. 
Kuclid’s Geometry, Simson’s. 
Botany, concluded, Beck’s. 
Natural Philosophy, concluded, Olmstead’s. 
Chemistry, Jones’s. 
Burritt’s Geography of the 
Astronomy, } and Vose’s or Wilkins’s. 
Philosophy of Natural History, Smellie’s. 
Intellectual Philosophy, Upham’s and Abercrombie’s. 
THIRD YEAR. 
Ecclesiastical History. Marsh’s. 
Logic, : Whately’s. 
Natura] Theology, Paley’s. 
Moral Philosophy, Wayland’s. 


Analogy of Natural and Revealed Re- 
ligion to the constitution and course > Butler’s. 
of Nature, 
Evidences of Christianity, Alexander’s. 


Heavens, 


Attention through the whole course will be given to Reading, Composition, 
and Vocal Music, which is made a permanent branch of instruction in the insti- 


tution. 


The whole number who have been members of the Academy, as nearly as 
can be ascertained, is about 3,200. Of these, 1,239 were males, and 1,963 were 
females. Among the number hopefully converted, while enjoying the privi- 
leges of the school, may be reckoned as many as eighty young ladies who have 
become the wives of ministers, and more than twenty who have become mis- 


sionaries. 
The Trustees of the institution are,— 


Rev. ISAAC BRAMAN, Presipent, Rowley, 

Rev. L. IVES HOADLY, Vicr Presipent, Charlestown, 
BENJAMIN GREENLEAF, M. A., Secretary, Bradford, 
GEORGE COGSWELL, M. D., Treasurer, Bradford, 
Hon. JESSE KIMBALL, Bradford, 

Rev, JOSEPH MERRILL, Bradford, 

Mr. DAVID C. KIMBALL, Bradford, 

Dra. ELIPHALET KIMBALL, Boston, 

Dea. DANIEL NOYES, Boston, 

Mr. JACOB KIMBALL, Bradford, 

Mr. LEONARD JOHNSON, Bradford. 
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AN ACCOUNT OF’ THE MASSACHUSETTS MEDICAL SOCIETY, WITH 
BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES OF THE FOUNDERS, &c. 


[By Esznzzzer Atpen, M. D., Fellow of the Society.] 
Continued from Vol. xii. page 370. 


In the preceding communication, a brief sketch was presented of the origin and pro- 
gress of the Massachusetts Medical Society, and of its success in accomplishing the ob- 
jects contemplated in its organization; also, lists of the Fellows alphabetically arranged 
by counties, of honorary members, and of fellows who have removed from the Com- 
monwealth. : 

As the influence of the various pursuits of men on health and longevity forms an inter- 
esting subject of inquiry, and is at the present time attracting much attention in this and 
other countries, it was thought desirable to add the ages of deceased members at the 
time of their death, as far as they could be ascertained. This was found to be a work of 
some difficulty; and the writer returns his grateful acknowledgments to those gentle- 
men, who, by correspondence and otherwise, have aided him in performing it. 

Notwithstanding the care taken to secure accuracy, a few errors have been discovered 
and probably others exist. Such as are deemed important will be noticed at the close of 
this article. 

The whole number of members who have been admitted to the fellowship of the So- 
ciety since its organization, exclusive of those belonging to the State of Maine before its 
separation from this Commonwealth, appears to be 1,139. Of these, 940 are now or 
were at the time of their death, residents in this Commonwealth; 105 have removed; 
94 have been elected honorary members; 817 are supposed to be living; and 322 dead. 

The following table exhibits at one view the number of members, and of deaths, and 
the average age of those whose ages at the time of death have been ascertained in the 
counties respectively ; also, the proportion of deaths among the honorary members, and 
fellows who have removed from the Commonwealth. 


Counties. Whole No. No. living. No. dead. WNo.agesknown. Average age. 
Barnstable, 21 16 5 4 78 25 
Berkshire, 56 36 20 10 53 60 
Bristol, 42 35 7 4 66:25 
Dukes, 3 2 1 
Essex, 128 86 42 35 62:03 
Franklin, 28 19 9 4 60°25 
Hampden, 30 17 13 9 60 77 
Hampshire, 39 25 14 10 66°50 
Middlesex, 170 127 43 30 57 73 
Nantucket, 4 3 1 1 68 
Norfolk, 63 50 13 12 63 92 
Plymouth, 53 34 19 15 61-66 
Suffolk, 189 136 53 42 53 59 
Worcester, 114 78 36 18 61:39 

Total in the — —— — — 
Commonwealth, 940 664 276 194 60 23 
Removed, 105 94 li 6 43°5 
Honor’y Members, 94 58 36 29 65'1 


It appears from the foregoing table that the average age of the deceased members of 
the Society, who have resided in this Commonwealth, as far as ascertained, is 60:23 
years; that the average age of 42 physicians who resided in the city of Boston was at the 
time of death, 53°59 years, and of 152 deceased physicians who resided in other parts of 
the Commonwealth, 64-04 years. ‘ 

By referring to a catalogue of 840 deceased ministers, graduates of Harvard Univer- 
sity (American Quarterly Register, Volume x. page 39) it will be seen that their average 
age at the time of death was about 634 years. : 5 

The following additional table may be interesting to such persons as are desirous of 
investigating the influence of different employments on longevity. Of a list of about 900 
deceased physicians in Massachusetts in my possession, the ages of 490 have been ascer- 
tained ; and they died at the following periods. 
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TABLE, 
Showing the Ages at the time of Death of 490 deceased Physicians of Massachusetts. 
Ages. No. ‘ Ages. No. Ages. No. Ages. No. 
21 mo AO qT 59 17 718 12 
22 1 Al 4 60 9 aco 9 
23 3 42 A 61 3 80 11 
24 10 43 4 62 3 81 7 
2. A 44 5 63 9 82 4 
264. 2 plat 64 5 Ne P= 
my 3 46 14 65 6 84 10 
a 10 47 4 66 3 85 a 
1,29 4 A8 © 10 67 5 86 tf 
80 9 49 5 68 5 87 9 
ok 6 50 5 69 if 88 3 
32 8 51 4 70 9 89 0 
.. 33 9 52 9 71 A 90 2 
434): et 53 4 72 13 91 1 
35 14 54 10 73 6 92 1 
36 ~o - 55 4 74 9 98 1 
37 9 56 7 75 12 100 2 
38 9 57 7 76 15 101 1 
39 3 58 vi Urs 7 103 1 
Summary. 
Ages. No. Years. Average age. 
21 to 30 40 1,023 25.57 
30 to 40 82 2,819 34:38 
40 to 50 68 3,056 44 94 
50 to 60 74 4,094 55:32 
60 to 70 55 3,542 64:04 
70 to 80 96 7,180 74:79 
80 to. 90 66 5,523 83 68 
~ 90 to 100 5 461 92:2 
Over 100 4 404 101° 
Total, 490 28,102 57:35 


The names of those who have reached the age of 100 years or upwards are David 
Bennet, who died at Rowley, Feb. 4, 1719. He was born in England, Dec. 1, 1615. 
He never lost a tooth and retained his senses to the last. Hezekiah Meriam, of Ward, died 
in 1803, said to have been 100. He lived with his wife 78 years, and she survived him. 
John Crocker of Richmond died May 1, 1815, and was reported in the newspapers of the 
day to be 100. There is some reason to doubt the correctness of this statement, as his 
age is set down in the History of Berkshire at only 95. Edward Augustus Holyoke, 
died at Salem, March 31, 1829, aged 100 years and 7 months. 


BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES. 


DR. NATHANIEL WALKER APPLETON 


was a grandson of the venerable Nathaniel Appleton, D. D. of Cambridge, who died 
Feb. 9, 1784, in the 91st year of his age. He was born at Boston in 1755, and graduated 
at Harvard College in 1773; studied medicine at Salem under the direction of Dr. Hol- 
yoke, and commenced business, as a physician, at Boston, about the year 1776, or 1777. 


_ He was one of the original members of the Massachusetts Medical Society and of the 


American Academy of Arts and Sciences. 

As a physician he was highly esteemed. He was the first Secretary of the Medical 
Society, was active in promoting its prosperity, and enriched its publications with several 
valuable communications. In the year 1794 he resigned his fellowship, with a view of 
removing from the Commonwealth, at the same time presenting the Society a portion of 
his library and anatomical cabinet as a token of regard. After a residence of a few years 

in Marietta, Ohio, he returned to Boston, where he died, it is supposed in 1798, aged 43. 
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WILLIAM BAYLIES, M. D. 


was born at Uxbridge in the County of Worcester, on the fifth day of December, 1743. ' 
He was the son of Nicholas Baylies, a native of Colebrook Dale, Shropshire, England ; 
who;.early in life, came with his father, Thomas Baylies, to this country and settled at 


_ Uxbridge; where he resided many years, but subsequently removed to Taunton, He 
~ represented; the town of Taunton several years in the General Court, was much engaged 


“ihsthe transa¢tions of the Revolutionary period, and was chairman of the County Commit- 
tee of Correspondence.» . . 0 i f 

William Baylies was graduated at Harvard College in 1760, He studied medicine 
with Dr. Elisha Tobey of New Bedford, then Dartmouth, a physician in more extensive 
business than any other physician in the County. Having completed his medical studies, 
he married a daughter of the Hon. Samuel White of Taunton, Speaker of the House of 
‘Representatives in 1759, 1764 and 1765. He was also a member of the Council. 

» After residing a short time at Taunton, Dr. Baylies established himself at Dighton, 
where he'continued till his death, excepting a few years, near the close of the Revolu- 
tionary war, which he passed at Taunton. He soon acquired an extensive practice. He 
also zealously engaged in the political controversies of the times, He was a representa- 
tive from the town of Dighton, and a member of the three Provincial Congresses of Mas- 
sachuselts, serving on several important committees. He was a member of the State 
Convention that adopted the Federal Constitution, For several years he was a Judge of 
the Court of Common Pleas for the County of Bristol, and for a long time Register of Pro- 
bate for that County. In 1800, he was one of the Electors of President and Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

His principal pursuit however was his profession, the practice of which he never 
abandoned till a short time previous to his death. Asa physician he enjoyed an exten- 
sive and permanent popularity, arising from the confidence reposed in his skill and integ- 
rity. He was much employed in consultation, for his professional brethren throughout 
the wide circle of his practice placed great reliance on his judgment and discretion. He 
disdained all that parade and artifice, under which the impostors cf the profession en- 
deavor to hide their ignorance and deceive the people; and to which even physicians 
otherwise of fair reputation are sometimes, in their desire to gain practice and popularity, 
too ready to yield themselves. Applying his strong sense, aided by reading and observa-_ 
tion, to the investigation of disease, he was seldom mistaken in his prognosis. He was a 
prudent and cautious, but not a timid practitioner. He pondered much on his cases, and 
when his deliberations had convinced his judgment he laid down his course of practice, 
from which he seldom found it necessary to deviate. When danger was imminent, he 
acted with promptitude, decision and energy. He was well acquainted with the scien- 
ees which have an immediate relation to that of medicine. He read much and reflected — 
much on what he read; but he acknowledged no master. His discriminating mind en- | 
abled him to detect the sophistries of plausible theories, and to separate them from the 
sound and scientific principles with which they were blended; and when the test of 
experience was applied, his judgment was seldom found to have been erroneous. He 
was never dazzled with splendid novelties, nor bewildered with systems, nor led away 
from the maxims of sound practice by the authority of great names. 

Notwithstanding his almost incessant labors in his practice, he found time for other 
studies than those immediately connected with his professional pursuits. He was well 
versed in metaphysics and theology. The science of government he had studied with 
much attention, and the fallacies of rash and daring innovators never lured him from the 
path of rational liberty. Though pleased with the originality and eloquence of ‘ that 
self-torturing sophist, wild Rosseau,” he rejected those extravagant and visionary notions 
which could find no liberty for man but in the practical equality of savage life. He was 
for a government of laws,—laws sufficiently strong to protect person and property and 
to give a consciousness of security. He was familiar with the works of the best Eng- 
lish poets. He was an original member of the Medical and Historical Societies of Mas- 
sachusetts, and also a member of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, In 1807 
he received from Harvard University the honorary degree of M. D. 

For social pleasures and enjoyments, when not pushed to excess, he had a keen relish, 
and delighted in every display of genuine wit. In all the relations of life, his conduct 
was exemplary, Though some of the physical infirmities of old age came upon him, the 
vigor of his mind remained but little impaired, until the sudden and brief illness that ter- 
minated his life on the 17th June, 1826.—Hon. William and Francis Baylies. 


A 
DR. BENJAMIN CURTIS A: oo 
was born in 1752 and graduated at Harvard College in 1771; was a pupil of Dr. Joseph - 
Gardner ; settled as a physician in Boston in the south part of the town; is understood 
to have sustained a good reputation; was one of the founders of the Medical Society, and 
died in 1784, aged about 32. . 
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: SAMUEL DANFORTH, M. D. 


é 
a distinguished physician of Boston, son of the Honorable Samuel Danforth, Judge of 
Probate for the County of Middlesex when the Revolutionary war commenced ; was born 
at Cambridge in 1740, graduated at Harvard College in 1758, and studied medicine at 
Charlestown under the direction of Dr. Isaac Rand. 

After a short residence at Weston, he went to Newport, Rhode Island, where he con- 
tinued a few years, and then settled permanently in Boston. Tradition has assigned 
fourteen years of unremitting toil as the price of his success in competing for a share of 
the medical practice in the city. 

. By nature and education he was an aristocrat. Possessing a strong mind and a de- 
cided manner, and having by unceasing toil and undeviating integrity acquired the con- 
fidence of the community, he stood for a long series of years in the front rank of the pro- 
fession, and his clear and unequivocal prescription was received by his patients as law. 

- Fame was his ruling passion. His theory of medicine was peculiar, and his practice 
simple and energetic. In his character were combined the true elements of genius; 

quickness of perception, the power of discovering as if by intuition new relations, and 
of originating new modes of practice founded on them. 

Dr. Danforth adopted a philosophy which exerted an unhappy influence on his religious 
opinions; his character was not perfect; nevertheless, his duties were faithfully per- 
formed. ‘In his family he exhibited the simplicity of a philosopher and the urbanity of 
agentleman. To his friends his smiles seemed like the sunbeams from the breaking 

cloud; to his adversaries his frown was like a tempest with thunder.” For more than 
sixty years he was devoted to the wants of the sick, and died of a paralytic affection, 
November 16, 1827, aged 87.—G. C. Shattuck, M.D. Com. Ms. Med. Soc. 


AARON DEXTER, M. D. 


a distinguished physician of Boston, and for many years a Professor in Harvard University, 
was the son of Richard and Rebecca Peabody Dexter, and was born in Malden, Novem- 
ber 11,1750. In 1776 he graduated at Harvard College. 

Dr. Dexter’s medical education was obtained under the tuition of Samuel Danforth, 
M. D. of Boston, where he settled as a physician towards the close of the Revolutionary 
war, after having made several voyages to Europe, as a medical officer, and having been 
once a prisoner. 

In 1783, he was elected Erving Professor of Chemistry and Materia Medica in the 
medical department of Harvard College, the active duties of which office he sus- 
tained until 1816, when the lamented John Gorham, M. D. was called to fill that station, 
and he was made Professor evneritus ; and continued in this relation to the University 
until his death, which took place at Cambridge from old age rather than from any mani- 
fest disease, February 28, 1829, at the age of 79. 

Dr. Dexter was remarkable for his urbanity and kindness, and was universally re- 
spected as a physician and as a citizen. A dissertation on the use of blisters in diseases of 
the articulations, which was read before the Medical Society in 1809 and published in the 
second volume of their Communications, affords practical evidence of his knowledge of 

‘his profession, and of his desire to contribute to its usefulness. ‘* His successful efforts 
during a long and active life to establish and maintain the literary and charitable institu- 
tions of his country, furnish a claim of no ordinary character to the grateful remembrance 

of his fellow citizens.”—Family Records. Christian Register. 


«hs DR. SHIRLEY ERVING, 


an eminent physician of Portland, was the grandson of Governor William Shirley, and 
son of John and Maria Catherina Erving, and was born in Boston, November 6, 1758. 
In 1773 he entered Harvard College, but did not complete his collegiate course, in con- 
sequence of the interruptions and embarrassments occasioned by the Revolutionary strug- 
gle. In 1810, he received from the College the honorary degree of Master of Arts. 
He studied medicine with Dr. Lloyd, and settled as a physician in Portland, where he 
was highly esteemed, and for many years enjoyed the confidence of the community. 
Towards the close of his life, his health having become much impaired in consequence 
of a pulmonary complaint, which had for some years been gradually undermining his 
constitution, he relinquished to a great extent the active duties of his profession, and 
removed to Boston, where he died, July 8, 1813, in the 55th year of his age. 

In an obituary notice, published at the time of his death, he is represented as having 
been eminently a good man; distinguished for his unbending integrity and affability ; 
and for that rare endowment, a most placid and agreeable temper,—such an one, as was 
never seen ruffled by accident or distorted by passion. 

_ His character was remarkably symmetrical ; yet if any one virtue predominated, it 
was benevolence, and that of the most active kind, He rather sought out than shunned 
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misfortune ; and when it was discovered he never passed by on the other side. He was 

a Jearned and scientific man, but without the slightest tincture of dogmatism or pedantry, 
Such was Dr. Erving; and he insensibly attracted and attached to himself all who 

came near him. It is said he never had an enemy, and as he was highly respected 

while living, so his death was greatly lamented, and his memory was embalmed in the 

pao of a numerous circle of relatives and friends—Family Records. Columbian 
‘entinel, 


DR. JOHN FRINK, 


of Rutland, one of the founders of the Society, was one of the most distinguished physi- 
cians in Worcester County, and died in 1807. 

The writer regrets that he has been disappointed in his expectation of receiving the 
ay necessary to enable him to prepare a notice of his life in season for the present pub- 
ication. 


DR. JOSEPH GARDNER, 


of Boston, one of the founders of the Society, sustained a high reputation both as a phy- 
sician and surgeon. It was a common remark with him, that the bed side is the only 
school necessary for the practitioner of physic, and he pretended that he regarded learn- 
ing as superfluous in a physician. Nevertheless, he devoted more time to study than he 
was willing to admit, and was more learned than he chose to appear. He was remarka- 
ble for his wit and satire, and retained his popularity until his death, which occurred 
in 1788.—Dr. Thacher. 


HON. SAMUEL HOLTEN 


was born at Salem village, now Danvers, Mass., June 9, 1738; studied medicine under 
the direction of Dr. Jonathan Prince, commenced business at Gloucester, where he con- 
tinued two years, and then removed to his native town, where with growing reputation 
he pursued his professional course for sixteen years. In 1775, Dr. Holten relinquished 
his profession and all private pursuits, and zealously espoused the cause of his country. 
He was a member of the Provincial Congress at Watertown, by which he was appointed 
a member of the Committee of Safety, and a member of the medical board for the pur- 
pose of examing candidates for the medical department in the continental army, then 
forming at Cambridge. . 

In 1777 he was one of the delegates from Massachusetts, who assisted in framing the 
confederation of the United States ; and in the following year he was chosen a delegate 
to the American Congress, and annexed his ratifying signature to the constitution of the 
government. At one time he was President of that august body. In 1796, he was 
appointed Judge of Probate for the County of Essex, which office he resigned in 1815, 
having been in public stations forty-seven years. 

With a majestic form, a graceful person, and engaging manners, he was eminently 
popular. Of all the public and private virtues he was a bright example. At an early 
period his mind became serious, and before he had attained to the age of 21 years, he 
was a meinber of the Christian church. He adorned his profession and breathed out life’ 
in an assured hope of a_ blessed immortality, January 2, 1816, in the 78th year of his age. — 
—Funeral Sermon of Dr. Wadsworth. American Medical Biography, by James 
Thacher, M. D. ; 


EDWARD AUGUSTUS HOLYOKE, M. D., LL. D., 


the first President of the Massachusetts Medical. Society, was the son of Rev. Augustus 
Holyoke, President of Harvard College, and was born at Marblehead, August 13, 1728. 
He graduated at Harvard College in 1746; pursued the study of medicine under the 
direction of Col. Thomas Berry, a distinguished physician of Ipswich, and settled in 
Salem in 1749, where he was a practising physician nearly eighty years. 

He enjoyed during his long life almost uninterrupted health, which may be ascribed 
to his constant exercise on foot and great temperance ; to the calmness and cheerfulness 
of his disposition; and to his virtuous sentiments and habits. After he had passed his 
hundredth year, he visited Boston, and attended a meeting of the Counsellors of the 
Medical Society, and exchanged salutations with all the members present. 

On his centennial birth day his medical friends of Boston and Salem united to pay their 
respects to him by inviting him to a public dinner. At this period he appeared in perfect 
health, and evidently enjoyed the occasion. He was able also to be present at the 
second centennial anniversary of the settlement of the town of Salem, which took place 
on the 18th of September, 1828. The respect and veneration in which his person and 
character were held by the inhabitants of that place was almost enthusiastic. His moral 

“conduct was marked with simplicity and singleness, and every one saw that the kindness 
of his manner was the sincere expression of the kindness of his heart. He was a dili- 
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gent student of the Scriptures, and continued to read the New Testament in the 
original Greek, until the last year of his life. For many years he usually perused the 
sacred volume with great care once every year. He was as constant an attendant on 
public worship, as his numerous engagements would permit; and in the most busy 
periods of his practice rarely failed sc to arrange his business, as to find time to visit the 
house of God on some part of every Sabbath. In deeds of charity he was systematic, 
and contributed to objects of benevolence through life in proportion to his means. 

He died March 31, 1829, at the extreme age of one hundred years and nearly eight 
months. After his death an interesting Memoir of his life was published under the 
direction of the Essex District Medical Society, which is understood to have been 
written by Dr. A. Peirson, of Salem. 

The following is the sentiment offered by Dr. Holyoke, at the centennial celebration at 
Salem, 18th September, 1828, a fac simile of which may be seen in the memoir referred to. 

“©The memory of our Pilgrim: Forefathers, who first landed on this spot, on the 6th day 
' of September, 1628, (just two centuries ago this day,) who forsook their native country 
and all they held dear, that they might enjoy the liberty of worshipping the God of their 
fathers agreeably to the dictates of their consciences.” 


EBENEZER HUNT, M. D., 


was born at Northampton in 1744; graduated at Harvard College in 1764; studied medi- 
cine with Dr. Charles Pynchon, of Springfield, and commenced business in his native 
town in 1768. His practice soon embraced an extensive circle. He is said to have pos- 
sessed a rare sagacity in discerning the nature of a disease and its degree of severity. 
His manners were singularly agreeable; his habits active; his punctuality proverbial. 
He kept no man waiting. He was a firm believer in Christianity, and a professor of reli- 
gion of unblemished morals. In his intercourse with men he was frank and fearless. 
Whatever he undertook he engaged in with all his heart. His business habits were sin- 
gularly correct. Once a year he was accustomed.to settle with every creditor, yet in a 
period-of more than fifty years, during which he practised medicine, he never sued any 
person for a debt incurred for medical attendance. 

His influence in the town was great, and of the right kind. He spoke in public 
fluently, but concisely ; was often moderator in town meetings; was a member of the 
Legislature, and for five successive years a member of the Senate. At an early period 
he determined to hold no public trust after he should arrive at the age of sixty years; 
and he sacredly adhered to his resolution. Retaining his general health and cheerfulness 
_ to the last, he died, December 26, 1820, zt. 76.—Thacher’s Med. Biog. 


CHARLES JARVIS, M. D., 


was born in Boston, in 1748 ; graduated at Harvard College in 1766 ; received the degree 
of M. D. in 1793, and died at Boston, November 15, 1807, zt. 59. 

He was the son of Col. Leonard Jarvis, and probably a descendant of John Jarvis, a 
merchant, who died in Boston, September 24, 1656. 

He studied medicine with Dr. William Lee Perkins, and Dr. Joseph Gardner, of Boston, 
and, after having completed the usual course in this country, went to England, where he 
had the opportunity of attending lectures, and witnessing the practice of the eminent 
men of the metropolis. 

After his return, he commenced business in Boston, and perhaps no young man of his 
time was better fitted for his vocation. His prescriptions were generally simple, and _ his 
surgical operations are said to have been performed with uncommon dexterity and suc- 
cess. 

On the accession of Mr. Jefferson to the presidency, he was appointed physician and 
surgeon to the Marine Hospital at Charlestown. 

He was distinguished in public life, and was a powerful and impressive orator, and in 
the Legislature was familiarly known as the “ bald eagle” of the Boston seat. He was 
popular, until his opinions with regard to Jay’s treaty and the French Revolution left him 
in the minority. ‘ 

In his last illness, which continued but a few days, and which was painful in the ex- 
treme, he watched its progress to theJast, and what is remarkable, as he raised himself 
up in bed, he remarked, “ fam gone, for my mind wanders ;”? he then threw himself 
from his bed with much muscular strength and fell dead into the arms of an attendant,— 
Medical Biography, Vol. 1, by James Thacher, M. D. 


DR. THOMAS KAST, 


son of Dr. Philip Godfrist Kast, was born in Boston, August 12, 1750. Graduated at 
Harvard College in 1769, and commenced the study of medicine under the direction of 
his father. In the year 1770, he was appointed surgeon’s mate of the British ship Rose, 
and continued in that station until 1772, when he arrived in England, and spent two 
years in London, attending lectures at Guy’s and St. Thomas’s hospitals. 
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In 1774, he returned to Boston, and commenced the practice of physic and surgery, 
which he continued until 1804, when he was attacked with severe illness. With a view 
of improving his health, in 1810 he. visited Europe, and passed seven years, chiefly on 
the continent. In 1817 he returned to his native country, and continued gradually to 
decline, until June 20, 1820, when he died in Boston, ext. 70. 

He was favored with an extensive and respectable circle of practice; was a neat and 
successful operator in surgery, and performed with success the first operation for aneu- 
rism in the thigh in the town of Boston. 

He was one of the founders of the Massachusetts Medical Society, and for many 
years the Treasurer.—Dr. Thacher. 


DR. GILES CROUCH KELLOGG 


physician of Hadley, was born it is supposed at Hadley in 1733, and was adopted and edu- 
cated for his profession by Dr. Crouch, a physician of that town, who came from England. 
Dr. Crouch lived and died a bachelor, was eccentric and passionate, but of some note in 
his profession. Dr. Kellogg graduated at Harvard College in 1751, was regarded as a 
skilful physician, but inherited much of the eccentricity of his adopted father. His habits 
toward the close of life were not good; and although he was named in the charter of 
the Society, he appears to have felt very little interest in its welfare. He died between 
the years 1785 and 1789, at the age of about 52 to 56 years.—Rev. Dr. Kellogg. Dr. 
Porter. Records of Harvard College. 


DR. JOHN LYNN 


came from Pennsylvania, was a surgeon in the army in the northern expedition, settled 
at Boston towards the close of the Revolutionary war, and lived in Federal street. 

After remaining a few years he returned to his native State, where he is supposed to 
have died about the year 1793, probably at about the age of 43.—Dr. Holbrook. 


JAMES LLOYD, M. D., 


for nearly sixty years a distinguished physician of Boston, was the son of Henry Lloyd, 
Esq., and was born on Long Island, in the State of New York, in April, 1728. His pre- 
paratory education was obtained at Stratford and New Haven, Connecticut, where he 
remained several years, but without entering Yale College. At the age of 17, he com- 
menced the study of medicine under the direction of Dr. John Clark, then an eminent 
physician of Boston, with whom he remained five years. At 22 years of age he em- 
barked for England, and devoted two more years to an attendance on the London Hos- 
pitals, where he had opportunity to avail himself of the instructions of Cheselden, and 
Sharpe, and Warner, and of Drs. William Hunter and Smellie. During one year he 
occupied the place of first dresser of wounds to Mr. Warner. 

In 1752 Dr. Lloyd returned to Boston with the most ample testimonials from his 
instructors, and soon attained to extensive professional employment. it is believed that 
he was the first surgeon in Boston who performed the operation of lithotomy, and also 


_ the first who substituted ligatures, instead of searing the orifices of the arteries by actual 


cautery, as had been the custom previously. : 

In 1764 he was a strenuous advocate for a general inoculation for the small pox, and 
it being permitted by the municipal authority, he inoculated, with the aid of his pupils, 
Dr. Rand senior, and Dr. Jeffries, five hundred persons in one day. At this period his 
practice became more extended than had been known to have been before possessed by 
any physician in Boston; it being said, that in the course of the year he rarely enjoyed 
an undisturbed night’s rest. He also instructed many pupils, among whom were, Dr. 
Isaac Rand, Dr. John Jeffries, Dr. John Clark, and Dr. Joseph Warren, who afterwards 
immortalized his name by his patriotic death at Bunker Hill. 

Dr. Lloyd interfered with political affairs no farther than to express his opinion when 
called for. He was at first not in favor of the principles of the Revolution, believing 
that the most suitable hour for a final separation from the mother country had not 
arrived, and that a redress of grievances might be obtained without an appeal to arms. 
These opinions he did not disguise, nor did he seek to obtain proselytes, frankly avowing, 
that, if he did not wholly coincide with a majority of his countrymen in the expediency 
of the measures they pursued, his fortune was embarked with theirs, and their efforts 
would not be countetacted by him. 

After this period, his practice was less extensive than before, and he suffered occa- 
sional depression of spirits, which was aggravated by severe domestic afflictions. 

Dr. Lloyd was a cautious rather than a bold practitioner; was endued with senses 
remarkably acute and accurate; with a faculty of perception unusually prompt. He 
read the language of nature with the eye of watchful intelligence, and ministered to her 
aid with the hand of a master. He sympathized deeply in the sufferings of his patients 5. 
his treatment of his professional brethren was courteous, open and respectful ; he envied 
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no man’s fame, nor feared his competition. To the younger members of the profession, 
he was at all times accessible ; and his counsel and patronage were as freely afforded as 
they were constantly solicited. His health was good until 1809, when it began to 
decline: his prostration becoming gradually more marked, until March 25, 1810, when 
he died, at the age of 82.—See a notice by his Son, Hon. James Lloyd, in Thacher’s 
Medical Biography, also a Memoir by James Jackson, M. D., in the New England 
Medical Journal, vol. 2. 


DR. JOSEPH ORNE, 


an eminent physician of Salem, and one of the original members of the Medical Society, 
was born in Salem in 1749; graduated at Harvard College in 1765; studied medicine 
with Dr. Holyoke; settled as a physician at Beverly in 1770; returned to Salem in 
1777, where he continued in his professional pursuits with a reputation gradually increas- 
ing until his death, which took place from pulmonary consumption, January 28th, 1786, 
at the age of 37, Y 

Dr. Orne possessed a sound and discriminating mind; was among the associates of 
the Academy of Arts and Sciences; possessed a taste for poetry and belles lettres, was 
ardent in the pursuit of professional knowledge, and enriched the publications of the 
Medical Society with several valuable communications,—Dr. Thacher. Commumnica- 
tions of Massachusetts Medical Society. 


DR. JAMES PECKER, 


a physician of Boston, was a native of Haverhill, and a son of Dr. James Pecker, of that 
place. He graduated at Harvard College in 1743, and for many years sustained a reputable 
standing in the profession. He was one of the founders and the first Vice President of 
the Medical Society. Towards the close of life he was afflicted with stone in the blad- 
der, which was successfully removed by Dr. Rand. He died in 1794, in the 7lst year of 
his age.— History of Haverhill. Benjamin Shurtleff, M. D. Records of Harvard 
University. 


OLIVER PRESCOTT, M. D., 


an eminent physician and civilian of Groton, was the descendant in the fourth degree 
from John Prescott, who came from England, and was in Watertown in 1641. He 
was the son of the Hon. Benjamin Prescott, a counsellor of Massachusetts, and a distin- 
guished statesman, who died August 3, 1738, aged 42. 

Dr. Prescott was born at Groton, April 27,1731; graduated at Harvard College in 
1750; studied medicine under the tuition of Dr. Roby, of Sudbury, who had been edu- 
cated in Europe, and was a disciple of the celebrated Boerhaave. After having com- 
pleted his preparatory studies, he settled in his native town, and for many years sustained 
a widely extended practice. 

Dr. Prescott took an early and decided part in. the American Revolution, by entering 
warmly into those measures which were considered necessary to vindicate our nationat 
rights, and by assisting cheerfully and largely in their defence. He was very influential 
in suppressing the dangerous insurrection of 1786. He received from government many 
appointments and commissions, 

He was a military officer before the Revolution, and a brigadier and major general of 
militia after it. In 1776 he was a member of the Board of War, and during ‘the five 
years’ interregnum,” when there was neither governor nor lieutenant governor, he was 
elected a member of the executive council of the State, and served in that capacity three 
years. ‘In 1779 he was appointed Judge of Probate for the County of Middlesex, and 
retained the office till his death, giving universal satisfaction by his urbanity, as well as 
by his able discharge of its duties. ; 

Dr. Prescott was remarkable for the versatility of his powers, and for the surprising 
rapidity with which he rendered himself master of whatever came before him. He 
possessed a peculiar suavity of manners, a pleasing address united to a firm and gentie- 
manly deportment, adapted to command both esteem and respect. 

In public life he was vigilant, just and patriotic ; in private life, active and upright. 
For fifty years he was a member of the Christian church, and few conform in their 
conduct more conscientiously to its rules. He-died of hydrothorax, November 17, 
1804, aged 73 years and 7 months, and in his departing moments manifested that 
resignation which springs from a cheering confidence in the promises of the gospel.— 


Farmer's Register. O.' Prescott, M. D., in Thacher’s Medical Biography. Boston 
Repertory, November 27, 1804. 


DR. CHARLES PYNCHON, 
a distinguished physician, of Springfield, who died before 1789. 
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iif _DR. ISAAC RAND, 

an eminent physician of Charlestown, and one of the founders of the Medical Society, 
was born in Charlestown in 1718; studied medicine with Dr. Thomas Greaves of his 
native town, who was an eminent physician, and was said to have been better acquainted 
with the small pox than any of his cotemporaries, who died June 19, 1747, aged 633 he 
was a fellow pupil of Col. Thomas Berry, of Ipswich. He had not the advantage of a col- 
legiate education, but was respectable for his attainments, and enjoyed the esteem and 
confidence of the community. In 1775 he had a small pox hospital in Cambridge. He 
sustained the office of Vice President of the Medical Society from 1787 to 1790, and died 
April 25, 1790, zt. 72. 


e 


ISAAC RAND, M. D., 


an eminent physician of Boston, was the son of Dr. Isaac Rand, of Charlestown, and 
was born at Charlestown, April 27, 1743; was graduated at Harvard. College in 1761; 
studied medicine with his father and with Dr. Lloyd, and settled in Boston in 1764. In 
college he was distinguished for his attainments in the exact sciences. Such was his 
reputation, that in his senior year he was selected with Samuel Williams, afterwards 
professor of Natural Philosophy at Cambridge, to accompany Professor Winthrop to 
Newfoundland, to observe the transit of Venus over the sun’s disk in 1761,—an event 
which had been anticipated with great interest by the astronomers of Europe, and to 
which their attention had been strongly directed by the circulars of the celebrated Dr. 
Halley. 

Carrying with him into the profession of his choice, habits of application and econo- 
mising time, which had become confirmed, he rose rapidly in reputation, and in the 
course of a few years shared largely in the best business of the town. His habits of 
study formed in youth never forsook him, even in old age. To the close of his life read- 
ing was his only amusement ; he translated the Greek and Latin languages with great 
facility, and the classics always had a place on his table. Such were his zeal and appli- 
cation, that he was enabled to keep up with the progress of medical science, amidst the 
labors of an extensive practice. He was a professor of religion, and distinguished for 
his charities to the poor. His manners were courtly and dignified ; his practice decisive ; 
and the confidence reposed in him strong and durable. 

He was President of the Medical Society from 1798 to 1804. His published writings 
were not numerous, but exhibited deep research and practical knowledge; particularly 
his essays on the yellow fever of 1798, and on Hydrocephalus Internus, written in 1785, 
anda discourse before the Medical Society on the Use of the Warm Bath, and Digitalis 
in Pulmonary Consumption, delivered in 1804. He died September 11, 1822, in the 80th 
year of his age.—Thacher’s Medical Biography, vol. 2. 


MICAJAH SAWYER, M. D., 


ef Newburyport, was the son of Dr. Enoch Sawyer, a respectable physician of Newbury, 
and was born in that place July 15, 1737. He graduated at Harvard College in 1756, 
pursued his professional studies under the direction of his father, and commenced prac- 
tice in that part of Newbury which was afterwards Newburyport. When he com- 
menced business, his qualifications were not surpassed by any young man of his time, 
and he soon found himself fully employed in a wide and constantly extending circle. 
Being blessed with an excellent constitution he shrunk not from the unremitted duties 
required of him for fifty years. He was more distinguished as a physican than as a sur- 
geon. He was a zealous advocate of the great principle which led to the Revolu- 
tionary struggle, but always declined being introduced to public life. He was much 
beloved by his friends, and had no enemies. As a physician he was learned, faithful, 
and kind; as a Christian, devout and exemplary; as a member of society, upright and 
benevolent. He received the honorary degree of M. D. from the University in Cam- 
bridge; and was connected with various literary and benevolent institutions.. He died 
September 29, 1815, aged 78.—Dr. Thacher. 


DR. JOHN SPRAGUE, 


a physician of some reputation in Newburyport, was born in 1710; graduated at Har- 
yard College in 1780, and died in 1784, et. 74. 

It is a question, whether he was the John Sprague intended in the act of incorporation 
of the Medical Society in 1781. Having been elected a member in 1782, he wrote to 
the Secretary as follows: ‘Any mark of respect from so worthy and respectable a 
society, I esteem an honor. But, Sir, the society must excuse me, if ] think myself 
entitled to a fellowship by the act of incorporation, as 1 am included in the list of mem- 
bers which constitutes the society, by the title of senior. That I am senior, is indisputa- 
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ble, and I shall not be content to be superseded by any one, though it seems. my kins- 
man and namesake of Dedham has mistaken himself to be the person meant in the act, 
and attended the meeting of the society. I have no objection to his being a member, if 
the society think proper, but not in my place. I shall with pleasure attend the meetings 
when my health and business will permit.” Dr. Sprague, of Dedham, immediately 
withdrew on the reading of the letter, and was forthwith elected a member, and so con- 
tinued until his death_— Files of Massachusetts Medical Society. 


JOHN SPRAGUE, M. D., 


a distinguished physician of Boston, and afterwards of Dedham, was born in 1713; grad- 
uated at Cambridge in 1737; was a pupil of Dr. William Douglass at the time of his 
death, and completed his medical education under the direction of Dr, Lewis Dal. 
Honde, a French physician, of Boston, whose daughter he married. He had an exten- 
sive practice and accumulated a large property. He is said to have possessed a greater 
than ordinary share of natural acumen; to have been a man of considerable reading and 
nice observation, and a very successful practitioner. He had also a singular bluntness 
of manners, was a lover of money, ordinarily amiable in his temper, but not always so, 
and indulgent to his debtors, Having married a second wife, who was a lady of fortune, 
he retired to Dedham, and passed the remainder of his life. In 1779 he was a delegate 
from that place to the Massachusetts Convention for framing a Constitution. He died in 
1797, aged 84.—Thacher’s Medical Biography, vol. 1, p. 25. Journal of Convention, 
&c.,p.8. Dr. B. Shurtleff. Dr. Jennison. 


CHARLES STOCKBRIDGE, M. D., 


was a native of Scituate, and the only surviving son of Dr. Benjamin Stockbridge, a dis- 
tinguished physician of that place. He graduated at Harvard College in 1754; studied 
medicine with his father, was.connected with him for a time in business; like him was 
agreeable in his manners; was a good scholar and a man of taste, but never attained to 
the same eminence in the profession. Towards the close of life his practice declined, 
from causes which have ruined many excellent scholars and otherwise eminent men. 
He died in 1806, at the age of 72, leaving a son of the same name, who followed his 
father’s profession, and died at Scituate, October, 1827, aged 38.—Dean’s History of 
Scituate, &c. 


DR. JOHN BARNARD SWETT, 


born at Marblehead, June 1, 1752, was a son of Samuel Swett, Esq., and grandson of 


Mr. Joseph Swett, who first introduced foreign commerce into that. town about the 
middle of the last century. 

He graduated at Harvard College in 1767, and prosecuted his medical studies under 
the direction of Dr. William Cullen, and his distinguished coadjutors at Edinburgh. Dur- 
ing the commercial embarrassments which preceded our Revolution, his remittances 
from this country were interrupted, and he went out as surgeon of an expedition to the 
Falkland Islands. With funds obtained in this enterprise, he was enabled to complete his 
medical education by attending the hospitals in France and England; and he returned to 
America in 1778. 

Immediately on his return, he joined the American army as a surgeon, and was in the 
expedition to Rhode Island, under Gen. Sullivan. He was in the disastrous expedition to 
Penobscot, which issued in the destruction of the whole fleet, and in the sacrifice of 
every thing beyond what each man could carry on his back. His valuable library and 
surgical apparatus, and manuscripts prepared with great care in Europe, were lost. 

In the year 1780 be commenced practice in Newburyport. Here his progress was 
rapid and successful, Almost every surgical case through a large circuit devolved upon 
him, and his medical practice soon became very extensive. In 1796 the town of New- 
buryport was visited with the yellow fever, and he fell a victim to that epidemic at the 
age of 44, His death threw a gloom over the town not to be described in words.— 
Dr, Thacher, Rev. Dr. Dana. History of Newburyport, by Hon. C. Cushing. 


HON. COTTON TUFTS, 


a most amiable man, and an excellent physician, was the son of Dr. Simon Tufts of 
Medford, and was born in May, 1731. He graduated at Harvard College in 1749, where 
he sustained a high reputation, both moral and literary. He studied medicine with his 
brother at Medford, and settled as a physician at Weymouth. His practice in early and 
middle life was extensive. His manners were kind and courteous, and he was highly 
esteemed not only as a physician but as a man. He was one of the original members of 
the Medical Society, and from 1787 to 1793 sustained the office of president. He was 
much in public life; was a member of the Convention for adopting the Constitution of 
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the United States, and many years a member of the Senate of Massachusetts, He was 
a rational and firm believer in the Christian religion, and early made a public profession 
of his faith. During a period of more than forty years he was an officer in the church, 
and discharged its duties with fidelity and acceptance. In social life he was distinguished 
by urbanity and an agreeable address. His conversation was interesting and instructive ; 
he possessed a remarkable consistency of character, and discharged the duties of the 
various relatious of life with propriety. He died December 8, 1815, aged 84.—Funeral 
Sermon of Rev. Mr. Norton. Dr. Thacher’s Medical Biography. 


JOHN WARREN, M. D., 


one of the founders of the Society, was born in Roxbury July 27, 1758, and graduated at 
Harvard College in 1771. While a member of college he displayed a taste for anatomy, 
and took the lead in the formation of an association of students for the purpose of culti- 
vating it. After graduating he became a pupil of his brother, Dr. Joseph Warren, 
afterwards General Warren. By him he was initiated into the principles on which the 
patriots of that time grounded their opposition to the pretensions of the British govern- 
ment, and imbibed his ardor in supporting the rights of his country. At that early 
period of life he became a political writer, and continued till the conclusion of the war to 
exert himself, both in his private correspondence, and by his public writings, to animate 
his friends, the army, and his often desponding fellow citizens to encounter the difficul- 
ties of the contest with fortitude. 

In 1773, he commenced business in Salem, where his agreeable manners and the 
patronage of that distinguished physician and philosopher, Dr. Holyoke, gave him an 
extensive practice, second only to that of his patron. His successful career was inter- 
rupted by the hostilities of the 19th of April, 1775. On information being received at 
Salem of the intended attack on the stores at Concord, he entered Colonel Pickering’s 
regiment as a volunteer, and marched towards L&xington to support the cause of his 
country. He afterwards returned to Salem and continued his practice there till the day 
of the battle of Bunker Hill. 

Some rumors of a contest having reached him, he armed himself, and, guided on his 
way by the flames of Charlestown, proceeded on foot to join the army at Cambridge. 
His anxiety respecting the fate of his brother was intense, and such was the agitation of 
the period which succeeded the battle that three days elapsed before the certainty of his 
death was established. He was then determined to relinquish his profession and enlist 
in his country’s service, as a private soldier. Other destinies however awaited him. 
He was soon appointed a Hospital surgeon, and accompanied the army to the Middle 
States after the evacuation of Boston; was with it in the unfortunate- action on Long 
Island and through the gloomy winter of 1776 and 77, until after the action of Trenton — 
and Princeton. At the latter place he had a severe attack of fever which nearly proved 
fatal to him. Soon after his recovery he returned to Boston to superintend the estab- 
lishment of a hospital in that place, and there continued in the public service till the 

eace. 

i The situation was favorable for the prosecution of anatomical studies, and he did not 
fail to improve the advantage he thus possessed. He soon attained the reputation of the 
most eminent surgeon in Boston, and when his anatomical pursuits became known to his 
friends in the medical profession, he was solicited by them to extend the benefit of his 
dissections, and give a private course of demonstrations or lectures. Neither he nor his 
cotemporaries had ever enjoyed the advantage of public instruction, and he labored under 
many disadvantages; nevertheless, his talents and resolution supplied all deficiencies, 
and his instructions were highly appreciated. These lectures, the first in Massachusetts, 
were given, in 1780, at the Military Hospital. In 1782 he was appointed to fill the 
chair of Anatomy and Surgery in the recently organized medical department of Harvard 
College, and commenced a regular course of instruction at Cambridge in 1783. The 
labor and fatigue incident to such an undertaking, in connection with a most extensive 
medical and surgical practice, can scarcely be appreciated at the present time. 

His practical skill in surgery, together with his reputation as a teacher, gradually 
raised him to the highest eminence, as a consulting and operating surgeon. In the mean 
while his medical business became very extensive, and he was engaged in most of the 
philanthropic and literary institutions of the time. ' 

Having taken part in the formation of the Massachusetts Medical Society in 1781, he 
rose through different offices in it until, in 1804, he was elected President ; an office 
which he continued to sustain with great reputation to himself and benefit to the Society 
until his death, which occurred April 4, 1815.* 

It is not easy to decide whether Dr. Warren was most indebted for his success to 
nature or to the diligent use of the rich faculties with which he was endowed. His per- 


I a 
* Not 1819, as erroneously stated, Vol, xii. p. 361. 
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ception was quick and acute, his imagination lively and strong, his memory tenacious, 
his judgment rapid, his actions prompt and decided. Thus endowed he could hardly fail 
to arrive ata very high rank in his profession. Accordingly we find him constantly 
receiving marks of honorable distinction through life, and always enjoying the highest 
confidence of those around him, His temper was ardent, affectionate and generous ; his 
sympathies strong; his spirits usually free from depression. He was remarkable for a 
cheerfulness and vivacity of temper which spread sunshine on all about him. In his de- 
portment there was nothing imposing; yet he possessed that kindness, and affability, and 
dignity of manners which constitute true politeness. Such substantially is the testimony 
of his eulogist, and no one knew him better, or was more able to appreciate the excel- 
lencies of his character. 

As a lecturer he had few equals and no superior. With a voice harmonious in an un- 
common degree; an utterrance distinct and full; language perspicuous and well chosen ; 
above all with an animation arising from a deep interest in his subject, and from an 
earnest solicitude that every hearer should be satisfied and profited, he imparted to his 
pupils his own enthusiasm, and awakened their powers to the highest degree of activity. 

His death occasioned a chasm in society. Science and humanity will delight in 
dwelling on his name, and his memory will long be cherished by the community.— Rees’ 
Cyclopedia. Eulogy, by James Jackson, M. D. 


THOMAS WELSH, M. D., 


of Boston, was born in 1751; graduated at Harvard College in 1772; was an active sur- 
geon in the American army during the Revolutionary war; and in this capacity minis- 
tered to the wants of the wounded in the battles of Lexington and Bunker Hill. He 
subsequently enjoyed an extensive practice in Boston ; was attached to the Marine Hos- 
pital in Charlestown ; and at a later period performed with fidelity and success the duties 
of Quarantine physician to the port of Boston. He was for many years one of the con- 
sulting physicians to the Massachusetts General Hospital. As a physician, and as a man, 
he was greatly respected, and at the time of his death, which took place in February, 
1831, at the age of 80, he was the oldest member of the Boston Faculty, and the last 
survivor of the founders of the Massachusetts Medical Society.—Boston Med. and Surg. 
Journ. Vol. IV. p. 34. 


DR. JOSEPH WHIPPLE 
was one Of the founders of the Medical Society, and Corresponding Secretary from 1802. 


_ until his death. He is understood to have been a pupil of Dr. Joseph Gardner, and he 


commenced business in Boston under his patronage. From small beginning he gradually 
acquired a respectable share of business, and was considered a good physician and a 
useful man. He died, September 3, 1804, aged 48.—Dr. Thacher. Dr. B. Shurtleff. 


DR. WILLIAM WHITING, 


an eminent physician of Great Barrington, was born in Norwich, Ct., in March, 1730, 
and studied medicine under the direction of Dr. John Bulkley of Colchester. He 
settled in Great Barrington before 1760, and was considered the first physician in the 
county as to medical knowledge. In his manners he was modest and unassuming, and 
an intimate friend of the distinguished Dr. Erastus Sargeant of Stockbridge. He a a 
professor of religion, and was connected with the Protestant Episcopal church, and was 
much in public life. During a number of years he was Chief Judge of the Court of 
Common Pleas; and he had a seat in the provincial congress of Massachusetis. In 
1779-80, he was a delegate to the convention for framing a constitution. He was 
faithful in every trust committed to him, and died of dropsy, December 8, 1792, in the 
sixty-third year of his age.—Dr. Fowler. History of Berkshire. Dr. O. Partridge 
Journal of Massachusetts Convention, &c. : 


Nore. In the preceding article, Vol. xii. page 358, Coffinson should be read Coffin, senior. 
Rev. Thomas Thatcher is supposed to have been the first educated physician in Weymouth 
and a minister there from 1644 to 1664, but not the first minister. Dr. Warren was removed oe 
death, and Dr. Fisher elected President in 1815. Page 364, Nathaniel Freeman died at the ace 
of 86 and not 66. Samuel Nye, page 365, resigned in 1819, and died in 1834, aged 85. Matthew 
Mayhew died in 1806, aged 84. 
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HISTORY OF THE EVANGELICAL CONSOCIATION OF RHODE 
ISLAND. 


[Prepared by Rev. Tuomas Suzrzp, of Bristol, R. L] 


Iw the month of May, 1808, Rev. Mase Shepard, Pastor of the Congregational 

church in Little Compton, Rev. William Patten, D. D., Pastor of the Second 
Congregational church in Newport, Rev. Caleb J. Tenny, Pastor of the First 
Congregational church in Newport, and Rev. Thomas Williams, minister of the 
Pacific Congregational church in Providence, after having conferred together 
on the subject, concluded it to be expedient to form themselves into an Associ- 
ation for the purpose of promoting the interests of the Redeemer’s kingdom, 
and of discharging such duties as the ministers of Christ are required and 
authorised to perform. Having agreed upon the fundamental principles of the 
Association, they resolved themselves into a meeting for transaction of busi- 
ness, and chose Mase Shepard, Moderator, and Thomas Williams, Scribe of the 
present meeting. 

The meeting was opened with prayer by Rey. Caleb J. Tenney. It was then 
proposed and voted, that the Association be called “ The Evangelical Associa- 
tion of Ministers in the State of Rhode Island.” 

At this meeting a young man received license to preach the gospel as a can- 
didate for the ministry. Rev. Mr. Williams was appointed to prepare and pre- 
sent at the next meeting of the Association such regulations as were deemed 
necessary for the due organization of the body. 

Accordingly, at the next meeting of the Association, holden in Providence, 
Mr. Williams presented such Articles of Faith and Rules of Business as he had 
prepared for the adoption of the body, which, on being read, were postponed 
for further consideration. At this meeting it was voted that each of the 
churches in connection with the ministers who belong to the Association, be 
requested to appoint a brother to attend the next meeting of their body. 

At the third meeting of the Association, held at Little Compton, Nov. 4, 1808. 
the aforesaid Articles and Regulations were again read and considered, and 
their adoption postponed until the next meeting. At this meeting the first 
Association Sermon was preached by Rev. Thomas Williams, from Gal. iv. 18. 
A committee was appointed to prepare a pastoral letter to the churches in con- 
nection with the body, which has been done yearly to the present time. 

At the subsequent meeting of the Association, held at Newport, May, 1809, 
the following Articles of Faith were unanimonsly adopted as constituting the 
basis of the doctrines believed by the ministers and churches in connection 
with this body, henceforth to be called the Evangelical Consoctation of Rhode 
Island. 


Article 1. There is one, and but one God; who is the Creator, and Preserver, and 
Governor of the Universe ; and who possesses every natural and moral perfection. 

Art. 2. The Bible was written by holy men, as they were moved by the Holy Spirit, 
and it is a perfect rule of faith and practice. 

Art. 3. God exists in three persons, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, and these 
three are one God, the same in essence, and equal in every divine perfection. 

Art. 4. God has, for his own glory, foreordained whatsoever comes to pass, and he 
works all things after the counsel of his own will. 

Art. 5. God created Adam perfectly holy, and constituted him the representative of all 
his a suspending their moral character on his probationary conduct 

In consequence of the fall of Adam, all mankind are, by nature, in a state of 

eae peach” i 3 and they deserve to be punished with eternal death. 

Art. 7. The Lord Jesus Christ, who is God and man, has, by his death on the cross, 
made an atonement for the sin of the world. 

Art. 8. Through the atonement, salvation is freely offered to sinners in the gospel, yet 
they all naturally reject the gracious offer, and refuse to come to Christ that they may 
have eternal life. 


- 
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Art. 9. God has, in the covenant of redemption, given to Christ a certain number of 
mankind, who were from eternity predestinated to be holy, and to be heirs of eternal 

lory. 
: Art. 10. The Holy Spirit by an act of special and invisible grace renews the hearts of 
all the elect, and causes them in the present life to accept the salvation of the gospel. 

Art. 11. The foundation of the elect’s acceptance with God is the Lord Jesus Christ, 
in whom they become interested by faith alone. 

Art, 12. God promises to bring all who are renewed in the temper of their minds, 
through sanctification of the Spirit and the belief of the truth, into the kingdom of glory. 

Art. 13. All who are not given to Christ in the covenant of redemption, will persist in 
sin and be formed into vessels of wrath and fitted for destruction, to which they are ap- 


ointed. 
Art. 14, None but the cordial friends of Christ ought to partake of the Lord’s Supper, 
and every church ought to require evidence of holy love in all whom they admit to their 


communion. 
Art. 15, Adult believers, who have not been baptized, and the children of professing 


believers, are the proper subjects of baptism. 

_ Art. 16. God has appointed a day in which he will judge the world in righteousness, 
by Jesus Christ; who will then receive the righteous to endless happiness in heaven, 
and sentence the wicked to endless punishment in hell. 


The above Articles have never been altered or modified in any particular 
since they were adopted. They are now held as they were thirty years ago, a 
fair summary of the doctrines embraced as fundamental by the ministers and 
churches of the Evangelical Consociation of Rhode Island. 

At the above meeting certain rules of order were adopted regulating the 
holding of meetings, the mode of receiving members, together with the exer- 
cises of each meeting, which have undergone various modifications as circum- 
stances seemed to have required. These Rules have ever been strictly Congre- 
gational. The Consociation has never claimed any jurisdiction over the 
churches. Its acts in relation to them have been purely advisory. The term 
Consociation, was chosen as it appears simply from the consideration that dele- 
gates from the churches were admitted to participate in the doings of the body. 
This measure, it was supposed, would tend to bind together in stronger alli- 
ance the ministers and members of the Congregational churches in the State, 
and such, we believe, has been the happy result. The records clearly show 
that the subjects discussed and the business transacted at the meetings of this 
Consociation have been such as are accustomed to be brought before the Asso- 
ciations of Congregational Ministers in New England. 

According to an Article in the Constitution of the Consociation, all ministers 
and churches becoming members of it must previously signify their assent to 
its Articles of Faith. The result has been that all the Orthodox ministers of 
the Congregational order who have resided in the State for any length of time 
have become members, and all the churches of the same order except two, and 
one of them of recent formation, have also become united with it. Beside those 
lying within the limits of the State, two others, one at Fall River, and one at 
Pawtucket, some of whose members live within the bounds of Rhode Island, 
have united with us and also.their pastors. It is believed no circle of rainisters 
and churches of the same number can be found in New England which has been 
more united in sentiment and affection, or who have experienced less schism 
than those composing the Evangelical Consociation of Rhode Island from its 
commencement to the present time. 

From the time of the formation of this Consociation in 1808, until the year 
1825, its meetings were held semi-annually. Since the last date they have been 
held once a year, and that on the second Tuesday in June. 

In 1821, two Delegates were sent to the General Association of Connecticut. 
soliciting a union with them and a fraternal correspondence. The proposal was 
cordially accepted by that body, and on the year following two delegates were 
received from them at our annual meeting. In 1822, the same proposal was 
made to the General Association of Massachusetts and accepted by them. In 
1825 a delegate was received from the General Association of New Hampshire, 
with a proposition to unite with them in correspondence, which was cordially 
reciprocated. In 1829 a delegate was sent from this body to the General As- 
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sembly of the Presbyterian church at Philadelphia with proposals of union and 
correspondence, which were accepted by them on the same terms with which 
they corresponded with other Ecclesiastical bodies in New England. In 1833, 
proposals of correspondence were received from the General Conference of 
Congregational churches in Maine, through their delegate, the venerable 
Jotham Sewall, which was unanimously agreed to by this body; and in the 
same year a similar connection was formed with the General Convention of 
Congregational ministers in Vermont. In 1837 this body entered into a similar 
relation with the General Association of Congregational ministers in New 
York. So that although we are the least of the tribes of Israel, yet we are per- 
mitted to enjoy a fraternal union and correspondence upon an equality with all 
similar bodies of the Congregational order and also with that of the Presbyte- 
rian church. With the latter our correspondence is for the present suspended, 
on account of the unsettled state of affairs in that connection. But we hope 
soon to resume an intercourse which has hitherto proved so mutually pleasant. 


Home Missions. 


This Consociation has from the beginning held a close alliance with the cause 
of Home Missions. Several of the churches now in our connection have been 
brought into existence and sustained by missionary aid. As early as May, 
1803, Rev. Samuel Hopkins, D. D., Rev. Mase Shepard, and Rey. William Patten 
united in forming “The Rhode Island Missionary Society.” Dr. Hopkins was 
chosen President, being then in the 82d year of his age, and in the 62d year 
of his ministry. Its founders say, “ Our objects shall be, the promotion of the 
Gospel in any part of this State where there may be opportunity for it; and to 
assist Africans in coming to a knowledge of the truth in any way which may 
consist with our means and advantages.” In their first Annual Report, made in 
1804, it is recorded—* The Society has several times sent Missionaries to those 
parts of the State which are destitute of the Gospel, and their labors have been 
attended with some success. They have in general been received with much 
kindness and gratitude ; and there is a prospect that two or three Societies will 
be gathered, and have the ministry established. With respect to the Africans, 
the Society has no particular plan; noris there other than a general prospect 
of being useful to them.” é 

During the thirty-six years since the formation of this Society, a number of 
Missionaries have been employed with various success in different portions of 
the State. Among these -we would notice the venerable Jotham Sewall, com- 
monly known as the Apostolic Missionary, whose labors have been so abundant 
and so successful in Maine, where he still lives, having nearly completed his 
fourscore years. Mr. Sewall repeatedly passed over the destitute portions of 
this State, preaching as often as two or three times each day. His faithful 
preaching, fervent prayers, and pious counsels, are still remembered by many 
with gratitude, and will continue to be while life remains. Rev. Daniel Waldo 
from Connecticut, labored for several years in the western and northern sec- 
tions of the State. In 1815, he gathered the church in Kast Greenwich, and in 
1816, the church in Slatersville. 

During the last fifteen years, this Society has held its anniversary in connec- 
tion with the annual meeting of the Consociation, at which time a Report has 
been made of its operations, and addresses offered in support of its objects. At 
the Annual Meeting of the Society in 1833, the following resolution was 
offered and unanimously adopted, the audience concurring: 


“ Resolved, That the Consociation now in session, be requested to recommend 
to all the ministers and members of the churches in their connection, to become 
annual subscribers to this Society, and also to make the cause of Home Mis- 
sions a special subject of prayer.” 

The Domestic Missionary Society of Connecticut have deeply sympathized 
with us in our destitute state, and have kindly aided us, for a number of years 
past, with an annual] donation of one thousand dollars to assist in sustaining our 
feeble churches in the enjoyment of a stated ministry. 


VOL. XIII. 12 


* ? o ’ ; 
“a -- 
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EpucaTION Society. 


This Consociation has always felt.a deep interest in the work of training up 
a pious, learned, and able ministry, for the supply of our churches, and for the 
evangelization of the heathen. In 1836, it resolved itself into an Education 
Society, auxiliary to the American Education Society. Its Moderator for the 
time being is, ex officio, President of the Society, who, together with a Secre- 
tary and Treasurer chosen annually, constitutes the organization of the Society. 
The yearly concert of prayer for colleges is observed in nearly all our churches. 


Ogsects or Moran Rerorm. 


Intemperance.—The Consociation at its annual session in 1831, passed the 
following resolutions, viz: 


“ Voled, That this body view with deep and increasing interest, the efforts 
made in behalf of total abstinence from the use of ardent spirits. 


' Voted, That we earnestly recommend to the churches in our connection, to 
abstain with us not only from the use of ardent spirits, but also from any con- 
cern in the manufacture, importation, or sale of the same, and to lend their effi- 
cient, united, and prayerful influence to promote the establishment and exten- 
sion of the temperance cause.” 


In 1832, the following measures were adopted in furtherance of this good 
work: “As the moderate use of ardent spirits is not only needless but hurtful ; 
as it tends to form intemperate habits and appetites, and while it is continued 
the evils of intemperance can never be done away; as it is the prolific parent 
of pauperism, and crime, and wretchedness, and causes a universal deteriora- 

tion of body and. mind—especially as its direct tendency is to prevent the 
efficacy of the glorious gospel, and to render all the means which God is using 
for the moral and spiritual illumination of mankind abortive, and thus ruin them 
for both worlds, therefore, 


* Resolved, That the dearest interests of the Redeemer’s kingdom are iden- 
tified with the success of the temperance cause; and that it be earnestly 
recommended to each of the several churches connected with this body, to 
form all its members into a temperance association on the plan of entire absti- 
nence, and to tse vigorous and persevering efforts to persuade all the members 
of the congregation to enlist with them in a general and unyielding warfare 
against this foe of the human race.” 


The sanctification of the Sabbath.—In 1832, the following resolutions were 
adopted by this body, viz: “ As this Consociation regard the Christian Sabbath 
as a divine institution of universal and perpetual obligation, and believe that 
upon its sanctification depend, under God, our social, civil, and religious privi- 
leges, therefore, : 


“ Resolved, That it be recommended to the several ministers in connection 
with this body, to preach on the second Sabbath of July, or some other Sab- 
bath of that month, in reference to the sanctification of the Sabbath, and that 
they endeavor to secure a concentration of inflaence in their churches to pre- 
vent the profanation, and promote a more strict observance of this holy day.” 


Slavery.—The following overture was adopted by this Consociation in 1834: 


“ Resolved, That this Consociation regard the system of slavery in this coun- 
try as a violation of the rights of man. 


“ Resolved, That we deeply sympathise with the two millions of our country- 
men who are in bondage, and acknowledge their claim to immediate relief; and 
believe that those who hold them in bondage have also a claim upon our sym- 
pathy, as placed in trying circumstances in respect to the origin, present aspect, 
and wisest disposition of the system of slavery. 

“ Resolved, That the observance of Heaven’s law of love, in judicious mea- 
sures, and in fervent prayer, is indispensable to the termination of slavery.” 


ofp 
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The Seventh Commandment.—June, 1834. 


“ Resolved, That it is the duty of parents and heads of families, of teachers of 
children and youth, and of all persons who are concerned in the instruction and 
government of schools and colleges, to become acquainted with the nature and 
extent of the offences and miseries which arise from transgressions of the 
seventh commandment, and with the means which are used by the ungodly and 
a licentious, with persons in early life to produce these great and dreadful 
evils. 

“ Resolved, That the information and assistance which members of the medi- 
cal profession are able to afford in respect to the principles and objects of moral 
reform, are to be most ardently desired and highly valued by the whole com- 
munity ; to be gratefully acknowledged whenever they are afforded, and ought 
to be sought and secured by all wise and proper means. 


“ Resolved, That the pure gospel of God which embraces the eternal purpose 
of redemption, the atonement of the Lord Jesus Christ, by his death on the 
cross, and the almighty, official, and personal agency of the Holy Ghost, affords 
a sufficient and the only possible remedy, for the multiplied abominations of 
lewdness ; and that Christian ministers and professors are bound to apply this 
remedy through the land and through the earth, to the extent of their power.” 

War.—* Resolved, That the abolition of the wicked custom of war, and the 
promotion of universal peace, are among the appropriate works of Christianity, 
and should be recognized among the benevolent enterprises of the day. 

“ Resolved, That it be recommended to ministers to preach on the subject of 
peace, and to churches to hold a special prayer meeting for universal peace, on 
some day in the last week in December annually. 

' © Resolved, That Christian parents ought to train up their children for peace 
and not for war; and to this end, great pains should be taken to guard the 
‘tender mind from the influence of war literature, war toys, and war displays, 
and parades, calculated to throw a false glare over the trade of blood.” 


ConcERT OF PRAYER. 


The following order was taken by this body at its annual meeting in 1832: 
*Tnasmuch as Christians and churches, both in this country and Kurope, have 
expressed a desire that a day might be designated to be observed by all Chris- 
tians throughout the world as a day of fasting and prayer for the outpouring of 
the Holy Spirit on the whole family of man, and this Consociation being deeply 
impressed with the importance and high privilege of such an observance, there- 
fore, 

“ Resolved, That in accordance with the recommendation of the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, the ministers and churches composing 
this Consociation will observe the first Monday in January, 1833, as a day of 
fasting and prayer for a divine blessing upon the ministry of the gospel through- 
out the world; for the revival of religion in the whole of Christendom, and for 
the entire success of those benevolent enterprises which have for their object 
the world’s conversion to God.” * 


The following resolution was passed June, 1836: 

“ Resolved, That we regard the concert of prayer on the first Monday eve- 
ning of each month, as one of the most precious signs of the times, and inti- 
mately connected with the conversion of the world to God. We would, there- 
fore, earnestly recommend its constant and punctual observance to all our 
churches.” ; 

It may be proper here to remark, that at the recommendation of the confer- 
ence of Orthodox Congregational churches in this State, the monthly concert 
has been changed, in several of our congregations, from the first Monday eve- 
ning to the first Sabbath evening in each month. So far as this change has 


* The observance of this day for such a purpose, has continued in most if not in all the churches to the 
present time. y 
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been adopted, it has been followed with a decided increase of numbers and 
interest in the exercises of the occasion. 


SEAMEN. 


Among the various benevolent objects that have engaged the attention of the 
Consociation, the cause of the mariner has‘ not been forgotten. In 1836, the 
following order was taken on this subject: 


“ Resolved, That the peculiar character of seamen, and of boatmen upon our 
internal waters, and their extensive influence upon all our social relations and 
religious interests, render direct efforts for their conversion, one of the most 
hopeful and important measures for the rapid progress of the gospel throughout 
the world. . 

“ Resolved, That in view of the peculiar smiles of God upon the labors of the 
American Seamen’s Friend Society, in this department of Christian effort, we 
recommend it to the patronage and confidence of all our churches.” 


The seamen’s concert of prayer is extensively regarded among us with deep 
interest. In Providence and Bristol, temperance boarding houses have been 
provided, where the sailor may find a quiet and safe home while in port. 


Marrrnat ASSOCIATIONS. 


In 1834, the Consociation took the following order in relation to Maternal 
Associations : 


“ Resolved, That this body feel a deep interest in the formation of maternal 
associations, and would commend such associations to our churches, as inti- 
-mately connected with the fulfilment of the blessed and eternal promise, ‘I 
will pour ovt my Spirit upon thy seed, and my blessing upon thy offspring,’ and 
as calculated to enforce the duty and the privilege of placing all the children of 
the church under the seal of the everlasting covenant.” 


CarTecuHisM. 


The following resolution, passed June, 1836, will show that this Consociation 
still love to walk in the good old way of their fathers: “ Whereas we believe 
correct principles to be the only basis of correct practice, and belief of the 
truth the only impelling motive to a holy life and conversation, and whereas this 
Consociation believe that impressions on the young mind always exert the 
strongest and most abiding influence through life, and whereas the system of 
doctrines taught in the Assembly’s Catechism contain a simple, plain and correct 
exhibition of the truths of the Bible, therefore, 


“ Resolved, That it be recommended to the ministers and churches to use all 
proper means to secure the introduction and the use of this catechism among 
the youth of their congregation.” 


Docwrrinan Tracts. 


Although the record of the Consociation containing resolutions respecting 
the circulation of Doctrinal Tracts is not at hand, yet resolutions have been 
repeatedly passed by this body, expressive of its approbation of such tracts, 


and of the great importance of their extensive circulation among the population 
of this State. 


Tue Bisxe. 


This Consociation have ever manifested a deep. interest in the circulation of 
the Scriptures. When the resolution was taken by the American Bible Society 
to supply all the destitute in the land within a given period, its execution 
received the efficient aid of this body. Through the efforts of its members, in 
connection with other Christian denominations, this State has been repeatedly 
explored, and its destitute supplied with the word of God. 
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The above resolutions and acts of this Consociation in relation to these vari- 
ous objects of benevolence, are quoted as specimens of many resolutions and 
acts of the like nature which fill the record of their doings from year to year. 
From them it will be seen that, though small in territory and numbers, yet we 
have not been strangers to the spirit of the age, but have borne our humble 
share’in the burdens and privileges of conveying instruction to the ignorant, 
reform to the vicious, and salvation to a perishing world. Our annual convoca- 
tions have been seasons of refreshing to the churches. ‘he presence of our 
brethren from abroad, the delegates of the several ecclesiastical bodies in cor- 
respondence with us, has uniformly cheered and strengthened us, Our discus- 
sions and doings have been distinguished for harmony and good feeling. 
During the last fifteen years, the sacrament of the Lord’s supper has been 
administered during the session. The minutes of the meeting are printed, con- 
taining a Pastoral Address, and circulated extensively among the members of 
our churches. At the present time there are sixteen ministers residing within 
the bounds of this Consociation, two of them without charge, who are con- 
nected with it. There are fourteen churches consociated and represented in 
this body, all of whom except two, are supplied with ministers. ‘Two Orthodox 
Congregational churches within our bounds have not yet united with us. 

The following is a catalogue of the ministers who have been and still remain 
members of this Consociation. The date affixed to their names shows the time 
of their admission—those marked * are dead; those marked + have removed 


from our connection. : 


*Mase Shepard, 1808 ; Orin Fowler, 1831 
*William Patten, D. D., ss tJohn Starkweather, x 
tCaleb J. Tenney, D. D., ss tAsa T. Hopkins, o 
{Thomas Williams, of {Barnabas Phinney, 1833 
tThomas Kendall, 1812 {Giles Pease, . Re 
{Calvin Hitchcock, 1815 tJonathan King, cs 
tBenjamin Whitmore, 1816 | A. H. Dumont, 1834 
tJoel Mann, se tWilliam G. Johnstone, J 
tDaniel Waldo, 1817 | Benjamin R. Allen, c 
tLuther Wright, 1819 | tWilliam B. Lewis, 1835 
tEbenezer Coleman, ss Thomas Shepard, . ce 
{Willard Preston, 1820 tCaleb B. Elliot, 1836 
tOliver Brown, Cs Constantine Blodgett, 6 
*Samuel Austin, D. D., 1821 Charles P. Grosvenor, $c 
tLoring D. Dewey, 1822 +Amos Lefavour, G3 
*Henry Wright, D. D., OG tSamuel W. Colburn, “ 
tFrancis Wood, 1824 | tCharles T. Torrey, “« 
William H. Smith, 1825 | tEdward Peterson, 2 
tJonathan Keith, 1826 | John N. Whipple, 1837 
Thomas Vernon, Gs Mark Tucker, D. D., « 
{Thomas T, Waterman, 1827 | Isaac Jones, 1838 
tWilliam T. Torrey, ee tNathaniel 8. Folsom, 1839 
tThomas M. Smith, 1828 t Willis Lord, “6 
tisaae Lewis, 1829 tJoel Mann, és 
tWilliam H. Beecher, 1830 Samuel W. Whelpley, 6 
t+Michael Burditt, o Timothy A. Taylor, “e 


The following list embraces the preachers for the Consociation, with the year 
annexed, in which they performed the service : : 


Thomas Williams, 1808 | Luther Wright, { 1819 
Mase Shepard, 1810 Oliver Brown, ; 66 

William Patten, D. D., es Daniel Waldo, 1820 
Caleb J. Tenney, 1811 Samuel Austin, D. D., 1821 
Thomas Williams, és Eben. Coleman, 1824 
Thomas Williams, . 1813 Oliver Brown, 1826 
Joe! Mann, 1816 Francis Wood, { 1827 
Calvin Hitchcock, és Thomas Vernon, 1828 
Daniel Waldo, 1817 Thomas T. Waterman, 1829 
Joel Mann, 1818 Isaac Lewis, 1830 


t Deposed. 


- 
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Oliver Brown, 1831 |, Thomas Shepard, 1836 
H. G. Nott, of New Hampshire, 1832 | Benjamin R. Allen, 1837 
'B.H. Rice, D. D., of New Jersey, 1833 | Constantine Blodgett, 1838 
O. Fowler, 1834 | Thomas Vernon, 1839 
Barnabas Phinney, 1835 . 


The following persons were licensed by this Consociation to preach the 
gospel: 


Elijah Dexter, Jr., 1808 | William H. Smith, 1825 
Ezekiel Rich, CC Easton Peabody, 1832 
Sylvester Holmes, 1810 | William Newell, ss 
Reuben Torrey 1817 

‘at . 

ad oS HSS SS 


NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Thirteen Historical Discourses, on the completion of two hundred years, from the 

_ beginning of the First Church in New Haven, with an Appendix. By Leonard 
Bacon, Pastor of the First Church in New Haven. Durrie & Peck, 1839. 
pp. 400. 


Besides the thirteen historical discourses of Mr. Bacon, this volume includes a rich 
appendix respecting Governors Eaton, Winthrop, father and son, Rev. John Davenport 
and Rev. Dr. James Dana, Madam Noyes, primitive ordinations in New England, 
specimens of church discipline, notices of some of the planters of New Haven, the 
primitive meeting-house in’ New Haven, the statement of the New Haven Colony, 
letters from John Davenport to John Winthrop, ete. There are also accurate portraits 
of Davenport, Pierpont, Whittelsey, and Dana, all from original pictures. The dis- 
courses are on the causes of the colonization of New England and the spirit of the first 
planters ; the foundations of the New Haven church and commonwealth; early eccle- 
siastical usages ; specimens of Puritan ministers in the New Haven Colony, Prudden, 
Sherman, James, Eaton, Hooke ; account of Mr. Davenport and Goy. Eaton, Nicholas 
Street, James Pierpont ; founding of Yale College ; Joseph Noyes and the great revival 

a of President Edwards’s day ; the New Haven church divided; Mr. Noyes in his old 
age; Chauncy Whittelsey and his ministry; James Dana at Wallingford and New 
Haven. - 


The whole volume is one of great and enduring interest. The topics are radically 
and patiently investigated, and controverted points are candidly weighed and stated. 
We commend it to all the lovers of New England and its sainted pilgrim fathers. 


It is written by one well versed in their history, and who reveres their blessed memory, 
ut who expresses freely his opinions. 


or Dedham Pulpit ; or Sermons by the Pastors of the First Church in Dedham, Ms., 
in the 17th and 18th centuries, with a Centennial Discourse by the present 
Pastor. Boston: Perkins & Marvin. 1840. pp. 517. 


Here is another precious volume, a noble memorial of the piety and intelligence 
of the early ministers of New England. We welcome such volumes as this with 
heartfelt gratitude. The author deserves the thanks of all the children of the Puritans 
throughout their wide dispersion. ‘The volume is presented in a fine style of typog- 
raphy. Itis one of the best specimens of the art which has appeared from the Ameri- 
can press. The paper, the printing, and the binding, are in finished style. 

The list of ministers mentioned is as follows :—Rev. Messrs. Jouw Artin, Wiiriam 
Avams, Josrrs Brexoumr, Samuen Dexter, Jason Haven, Josuua Barzs, D. D., 
and Esrnezer Burezss, D. D. Within the territory of ancient Dedham, are now 
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the towns of Dedham, Bellingham, Dover, Franklin, Medfield, Medway, Natick, 
Needham, Sherburne, Walpole, and Wrentham. In these towns there are twenty- 
five Congregational churches, three Baptist churches, and one Episcopal church, 
There have been or there are now settled over these churches eighty-one Congrega- 
tional ministers, seven Baptist ministers, and four Episcopal, in all ninety-two. 

The volume contains two sermons by Mr. Allin, two by Mr. Adams, five by Mr. 
Belcher, the conclusion of a sermon delivered at the Thursday Lecture in Boston, Aug. 
30, 1721, together with an elegy on Mr. Belcher, two sermons by Mr. Dexter, eleven 
by Mr. Haven, and a Centennial discourse delivered by Dr. Burgess, Nov. 8, 1838, 200 
years after the organization of the Church, All these sermons are‘ very respectable 
pieces of composition; some of them are of superior excellence. They exhibit, in a 
most unequivocal manner, the sound orthodoxy and earnest piety of their authors. 
‘In several of our early churches,” says Dr. Burgess, “‘ as Plymouth, Salem, Charles- 
town, Boston, Cambridge, Roxbury and Dorchester, it would be easy to collect a vol- 
ume, greater in extent, and more rich in intrinsic worth.” We hope that the suggestion 
will be acted upon. Our printing presses could not be more usefully ernployed than 
in republishing some of the best discourses of the Cottons, Mathers, Shepards, Wil- 
sons, Nortons, Sewalls, Coopers, Hliots, etc., who ministered so usefully and ably in 
the pulpits of the pilgrims. 


Outlines of Imperfect and Disordered Mental Action. By Thomas C. Upham, 
Professor of Mental and Moral Philosophy in Bowdoin College. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 1840. pp. 399. 


Prof. Upham has three introductory chapters on the outlines of moral philosophy, con- 


nection between the mind and the body,ete. He then takes up the disordered action of — 


the senses, illusions or apparitions, disordered state of the power of abstraction, disordered 
attention, dreaming, somnambulism; then the disorders in the association of ideas, con- 
sciousness, judgment, the reasoning power, imagination, nature and causes of idiocy, ir- 
regular action of the appetites and propensities of the moral sensibilities,and of the will, ete. 

No volume that has come within our notice for a Jong time, is of a more practical 
nature than this. Among other merits, it has two which are quite prominent; an 
admirably clear arrangement, and very novel and striking illustrations. The respected 
author has long been familiar with the whole subject of mental and moral philosophy, 
and might reasonably be expected to state his views perspicuously. In the present 
case, however, he has surveyed a territory, a part of which had not previously been 
well explored. Much doubt and confusion rested on certain questions, suchas those of 
dreaming, somnambulism, ete., which he appears to have patiently investigated. His: 


course of reading has furnished him with a large number of very apposite facts and. - 


illastrations. The work is well worthy of the perusal of all intelligent readers. In 
order to adapt it to the general comprehension, technical language has been avoided 
wherever practicable. Itis unnecessary for us to commend the temper and spirit of 
Prof. Upham’s works. 


Obstacles to the success of the Gospel. A Sermon preached at the Dedication of . 


the New Meeting-House, erected by the First Religious Society in North 
Danvers, Ms., Nov. 21, 1839. By Milton P. Braman, Pastor of the Church. 
Salem: Ives & Jewett. 1840. pp. 50. 


The text on which this sermon is founded is Titus i. 3, “‘ But hath in due times mani- 
fested his word through preaching.” The topics discussed are, the divine wisdom 
manifested in the institution of preaching the Christian religion; the obstacles to its 
success, particularly in our own country; and our obligations to support it. The 
obstacles to the success of the gospel arise from the political state of the country, from 
the great excitability of the people ; an excessive democratic feeling ; the reaction from 
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the religious spirit which prevailed among the first settlers of New England; the pecu- 

~ diar temptations which this country presents to the indulgence of a worldly spirit. 
These and various other topics are illustrated with great force and ingenuity. The 
writer advances to his position with boldness and independence, yet in a candid and 
conciliatory manner. It is an excellent specimen of a dedication sermon. 


Address of the Rev. R. H. Morrison, D. D., pronounced at his inauguration as 
President of Davidson College, N. C., Aug. 2, 1838. Published by request of 
the Board of Trustees. Philadelphia: Wm. 8. Martien. 1838. pp. 23. 


This is a practical and serious address, exhibiting views on the subject of Christian 
education, which can never be too often repeated. They lie at the foundation of our 
hopes respecting the real and permanent utility of our colleges. As long as men of true 
piety shall sustain the principal offices in these institutions, we shall have one substan- 
tial reason for not despairing of the ultimate success of our free institutions. 


he Address of the Rev. P. J. Sparrow, M. A., pronounced at his inauguration as 

4 Professor of Languages in Davidson College, N. C., Aug. 2, 1838. Published 
7 by request of the Board of Trustees. Philadelphia: Wm. 8. Martien. 1838. 

pp. 24. 
,_ 

. We have been particularly gratified with this address. It is manifestly the production 
- of a liberal scholar. A good classical education, in the view of Prof. Sparrow, consists 
in a thorough knowledge of the grammars of the languages to be studied, in a familiar ° 
acquaintance with the idioms of Latin, Greek, and English, in an historical knowledge 

of classical authors, embracing a course of classical literature, and the writing of Greek 

* and Latin, especially of Latin. We are truly glad to see that the writer refers to the 
importance of making Hebrew a part of the collegiate course. ‘If we read aright the 
signs of the times,” says the author, “the day is not far distant when Hebrew will form 

an indispensable part of a liberal education. it is so in Germany now, and it will soon 

be so in this country. Perhaps it will be said, that a theological seminary is the proper 
place to study Hebrew. With equal propriety might it be said, that it is the proper 
place to learn Greek. A knowledge of Hebrew is necessary in order to enable the 
student to derive the full amount of profit from the instructions given in theological 
seminaries,” etc. 


al 


The duty of the Educated Men of the country. Am Address delivered before the 
Eumenian and Philanthropic Societies of Davidson College, N. C., July 31, 
1839. By the Rev. P. J. Sparrow, M. A., Professor of Languages in said 
College. Raleigh, N. C.: 'Turner & Hughes. 1839. pp. 32. 


The duties which are urged upon young men are, to be educated; to elevate pro- 
fessional character; to promote the interests‘ of literature, and of general education; 
to perform high and important services for the country; and especially to advance 

_ the interests of Christianity. It is a well-conceived and well-written address, full of 
sound views and important principles. With such men as the author of this dis- 
course as teachers in our literary institutions, we have much to hope for the future 
well-being of our country. 


The Teacher Taught ; or the Principles and Modes of Teaching. By Emerson 
Davis. Boston: Marsh, Capen, Lyon & Webb. 1839. pp. 79. 

Mr. Davis is now pastor of a Congregational church in Westfield, Ms. He was, for 
many years, principal of the Academy in Westfield, one of the most flourishing in- 
stitutions of the kind in the western part of Massachusetts. He is now a member of 
the State Board of Education. The little volume, whose title we have given, is of the 
most practical character. ‘I have endeavored to enter the school-house,” the author 
remarks, “with the teacher, at the commencement of his school, to tell him how to 
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arrange his school, how to manage the internal affairs of his little family, and how to 
instruct each class.’ “It has been my purpose to come directly to the aid of the 
common school teacher, to lay out his work, and to tell him how it is to be done.” 
The book is divided into thirteen chapters, and takes up mutual duties of parents and 
teachers, qualifications of teachers, arrangement and government of a school, first im- 
pressions, orthography, definitions, reading, penmanship, geography, grammar, arith- 
metic, visible illustrations, moral education, and the Bible. 


The Farmer's Companion ; or Essays on the Principles and Practice of American 
Husbandry. With the Address, prepared to be delivered before the Agricultural 
and Horticultural Societies of New Haven County, Connecticut. By the late 
Hon. Jesse Buel, Conductor of the “Cultivator.” Boston: Marsh, Capen, 
Lyon & Webb. 1839. pp. 303. 


Judge Buel died at Danbury, Ct., Oct. 6, 1839, just after this volume was printed. 
He had long been one of the most eminent scientific and practical agriculturists which 
our country has furnished. He devoted his most ardent zeal and untiring energies to 
the best earthly good of his countrymen. This volume contains the results of his long 
and rich experience in the subject. Some of the topics which he considers are, the 
importance of agriculture to a nation, the improvement of agriculture practicable and 
necessary, principles of the new and improved husbandry, agriculture considered as an 
employment, earths and soils, tillage, various kinds of crops, \pastures, rules and 
suggestions, grass lands, rural embellishments, etc. 


The Life and Voyages of Christopher Columbus. By Washington Irving. 
Abridged by the same, including the Author’s visit to Palos. With a Portrait, 
Map, and other illustrations. 1839. pp. 325. , 


_ This volume is one of the series of the ‘‘ School Library”? now publishing by Marsh, 
Capen, Lyon & Webb, and is elegantly printed and firmly bound. Of the merits of 
the work it is superfluous to speak. Washington Irving’s name is inseparably associated 

- with that of the great Genoese discoverer. No book of the kind could be more in- 
teresting and useful to the older scholars in our schools, 


Eighth Annual Report of the Massachusetts Sabbath School Society, presented at 
the Annual Meeting, May 27, 1840. pp. 56. 


The Society have issued during the last year, including the infant series of twelve 
small books, twenty-nine new publications. The whole number of the Society’s publi- 
cations, including cards and various Sabbath School requisites, is 381, of which 208 are 
bound volumes. . The Society has now on hand a large number of MSS. of various 
sizes and on various subjects, the publication of which must be delayed till the pecuniary 
affairs of the country have become more prosperous. The income of the Society for — 
the year is about $12,000. Hon. Samuel T. Armstrong is President, Rev. Asa Bullard, 
Secretary, Rev. L. I. Hoadley, Recording Secretary, and Charles Scudder, Esq., 
Treasurer of the Society. 


Annual Report presented by the Executive Commitice of the Bible Society of Mas- 
sachusetts, at the 31st Anniversary, in the Marlboro’ Chapel, Boston, May 25, 
1840. pp. 24. 


The total amount of Bibles distributed during the past year was 4,217, The principal 
officers of the Society are the Rev. John Pierce, D. D. President; Rev. Henry Ware, 
D. D. Vice President; Rey. Francis Parkman, D. D., Corresponding Secretary ; Rev. 
George W. Blagden, Recording Secretary ; Henry Edwards, Esq. Treasurer ; Edward 

Tuckerman, Esq. Auditor; and William T. Eustis, Esq. Keeper of the Depository, at 
No. 13 Liberty Square, Boston. The Board of Trustees consists of 17 gentlemen. The 
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Executive Committee are Rey. Dr. Parkman, Rev. George W. Blagden, and Henry 
Edwards, Esq. The Report by Dr. Parkman is an able and satisfactory justification of 
the course of Bible Societies in publishing versions of the Bible which are not absolutely 
perfect. An approximation to perfection is all that can be expected. 


Two Discourses preached before the First Congregational Society in Medford ; 
one upon leaving the Old Meeting-House ; and the other at the Dedication of the 
New. By Caleb Stetson, Minister of the Society. Boston: Isaac R. Butts. 
1840. pp. 60. 

The plantation of Medford was begun in 1630. In 1634, Rev. James Noyes supplied 
the people with preaching for about one year. It does not appear that he had any suc- 
cessor for nearly sixty years. Among the temporary supplies, were Rev. John Han- 
cock, afterwards of Lexington, and Rey. Dr. Colman of Brattle Street Church, Boston. 
From 1698 to 1708, Mr. Benjamin Woodbridge supplied the pulpit, though he was never 
‘ordained. Rey. Aaron Porter was ordained the first regular minister of the town, Feb. 
11,1713. He died Jan. 24, 1722. - Hissuccessor, Rev. Ebenezer Turell, was ordained Nov. 

95,1724. He died in 1778. His successor, the Rev. David Osgood, D. D., was ordained 
Sept. 14, 1774, and died Dec. 12, 1822. Rev. Andrew Bigelow, now of Taunton, 
ordained Sth of July, 1823, remained three years. Mr. Stetson was ordained Feb. 28, 

1827. _ Soon after the death of Dr. Osgood, two new societies were formed, a Congrega- 
tional, of which Rev. A. R. Baker is now pastor, and an Universalist society. The dis- 
courses of Mr. Stetson detail, in an interesting manner, the various important events 
which have occurred in the town, and in the first religious society. 


A Diseourse at the Annual Examination of the Students in the Theological Semi- 
nary, Columbia, S.C. By A. W. Leland, D. D., Professor of Theology. 
1839. pp. 25. 


4 This discourse is devoted to a consideration of the causes of the inefficient condition 
of the Presbyterian churches in South Carolina. It is written with great plainness and 
point, and in such a manner as must arrest attention. Dr. Leland states, that it cannot 
be denied, that a comparison of the statistics of the Presbyterian denomination, with 
those recorded thirty years ago, exhibits a rate of increase deplorably small. The num- 
ber of pastors in the upper country was nearly as great in 1805, as it is now. At least 
25 churches, which then existed, are now extinct, and, in the last ten years, about 30 
Presbyterian ministers have removed from the State. Inthe middle and lower country, 
the denomination has increased both in strength and numbers, by the establishment of 
flourishing churches in Charleston, Columbia, Camden, Cheraw and other places. But 

- eauses exist which fatally prevent the prosperity of the great body of the churches. 
The principal cause, in Dr. Leland’s opinion, “is the habitual, systematic neglect, on 
the part of the Presbyterian churches generally, of supporting the ministry.” Three 
fourths of our churches raise less than $200 each, annually, upon an average, to support 
the ministry.” ‘To remove the difficulty, every church, now but partially supplied, 

should take prompt and decisive measures to have the entire labors of a faithful minister.”’ 
The address and the appendix are full of facts which seem fully to bear out the author’s 
positions. 


1 Discourse on Education, delivered at Braintree, Thursday, Oct. 24, 1839. By 
John Quincy Adams. Boston: Perkins & Marvin. 1840. pp. 36. 


The venerable ex-president furnishes, in this address, interesting facts from the stores 
of his accumulated wisdom. He begins with some touching allusions to his own past 
history, and then proceeds to remark upon the Christian religion, its principal doctrines, 
its liberal tendency, its influence in advancing the cause of civilization, and education. 
He then closes with some observations on the enlightened spirit and conduct of our’ 
pilgrim fathers, in establishing schools, colleges, etc. 
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Al Letter to the Rev. Ezra S. Gannett, of Boston, occasioned by his Tract on 
Atonement. By Nehemiah Adams, Pastor of Essex Street Church. Boston: 
James Munroe & Co. 1840. pp. 64. 


The object of Mr. Gannett’s Tract, recently published by the American Unitarian 
Association, fs to show that “the popular doctrine of the atonement is condemned by 
reason, contradicted by Scripture, and fruitful of evils which every one must lament.” 
He “holds it, therefore, to be a duty to renounce and expose it.” There are two 
points in the Tract, to which Mr. Adams replies at considerable length. The first is 
the misunderstanding and consequent misrepresentation of the Orthodox views of the 
atonement; the second is, the assertion that the doctrine of forgiveness through the 
Vicarious sacrifice of Christ, is “irrational, unscriptural, and pernicious.” The whole 
argument of Mr. Adams is conducted in a bland, courteous and Christian spirit, as 
religious discussions, of all others, ought ever to be managed. The arguments adduced 
in favor of the cardinal doctrine of the atonement are pertinent and able, 


Baccalaureate Address, delivered at the Annual Commencement of Geneva College, 
NM. Y., Jugust 7,1839. By Benjamin Hale, D. D., President of the College. 
Geneva: Stow & Frazee. 1839. pp. 32. 


The subject of this Address is the study of the-Greek and Latin classics as a branch 
of liberal education. A large portion of it is taken up in answering the inquiry, “Is 
the study of language fairly described, as the study of words instead of things?” 
This inquiry is satisfactorily answered from the fact, that the greater part of the 
distinct ideas which we have, even of visible objects, are acquired through their names, 
and would be lost, were their names lost. The remark of Condillac contains a profound 
and important truth, that “a talent for reasoning consists in a skilful use of language as 
an instrument of thought.’ One great object in the study of language, is to acquire _ 
the power and fix the habit of using words with precision. It is no disadvantage, that 
the Greek and Roman languages are dead. They have, for this very reason, attained 
their highest perfection, and become fixed. The whole Address of Dr. Hale, two or 
three points of which we have thus indicated, is able, coherent and sound. 


Critical and Miscellaneous Essays. By Thomas Babington Macauley. In two 
volumes. Boston: Weeks, Jordan & Co. 1840. pp, 456, 496. 


Mr. Macauley is the distinguished son of the excellent Zachary Macauley, the 
associate of Wilberforce, and long editor of the Christian Observer. The son, now 
between forty and fifty years of age, was, for several years, one of the associate judges 
of the Supreme Court at Calcutta. He is now a leading member of the British 
Ministry. The essays in these volumes were all originally published in the Edinburgh 
Review. Those, who have read two of them, the articles on Milton and Bacon, will 
never forget them. They are among the most eloquent productions, in the periodical 
style of writing, to be found in the English language. There are other articles, in these 
two very acceptable volumes, of great interest and power. 


A Narrative of the state of Religion at Wickliffe Chapel, Hackney, London, in 
1839. By Andrew Reed, D. D., Pastor. Boston: Reprinted by Crocker & 
Brewster. 1840. pp. 94. 


Dr, Reed’s pastoral charge is situated in the east of London, in the parish of Stepney, 
surrounded by a large, but not dense population. Dr. Reed’s church is flourishing. 
He has been pastor of it for twenty-five years. The pamphlet, which he addresses to 
his ministerial brethren of the County of Lancashire, gives a detailed account of the 
various means which he adopted, in connection with the deacons, and other members 
of his church, in promoting a revival, or what is termed, the advancement of religion, 
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in the church and congregation, in the year 1839. ‘The account is written in the simple 
and graphic manner, which is characteristic of Dr. Reed’s productions. It will be read 
with interest and profit in the United States, where revivals of religion are so much 
more common than they are in the mother country. It is difficult to write on the 
subject of revivals of religion in language which is entirely unobjectionable. Some 
of the prejudice which exists against them is owing to the barbarous phraseology 
which a portion of their friends have employed in speaking of them. In this respect, 
Dr. Reed’s account is a model of good taste, and happy and appropriate phraseology. 


The Thirty-Fifth Report of the British and Foreign Bible Society, 1839. With 
an Appendix, and a List of Subscribers and Benefactors. pp. 150. 


The Report of the Directors to the Forty-Fifth General Meeting of the Missionary 
Socrety, commonly called the London Missionary Society, 1839. pp. 190. 


The Third Annual Report of the Colonial Missionary Society, 1839. pp. 64. 


The Twenty-Seventh Annual Report of the Committee of the Congregational 
Union of Scotland. With an Appendix. 1839. pp. 40. 


Minutes of the Ninth Annual Assembly of the Congregational Union of England 
and Wales, held at the Congregational Library, London, May 7th and 10th, 
1839. 


The Twenty-Fifth Report of the Staffordshire Association of Congregational 
Churches and Pastors, read at the Annual Meeting held at Litchfield, June 26, 
1839. pp. 23. 


Report of the General Committee of the Spring Hill College, Birmingham, for the 
Session, 1838-1839. pp. 24. 


Questions for Bible Classes ; intended for young people of fourteen years of age 
and upwards. London Religious ‘Tract Society. 1839. pp. 72. 


For the eight pamphlets, whose titles we have just given, we are indebted to our 
excellent friend and correspondent, the Rey. James Matheson, D. D. of Wolver- 
hampton, England. 

The receipts of the British and Foreign Bible Society, from all sources, during the 
year, was £105,255 2s. 11d., being an increase over those of the preceding year of 
about £8,000. The issues of Bibles or parts of the Bible, were 417,276, at home; from 
depots abroad, 240,792; total, 658,068. The total issues, from the commencement of 
the Society, amount to 11,546,111. 

The London Missionary Society has 554 stations and out-stations; 151 missionaries, 
39 European, and 382 native assistants; making a total of 572 European missionaries 
and assistants. Under the care of these are 101 churches, with 8,287 communicants, 
and 634 schools, containing 41,792 scholars; being an increase during the year, of 16 
missionaries, 8 churches, 940 communicants, 66 schools, and 4,818 scholars. There are 
15 printing establishments. 

The Colonial Missionary Society is in connection with the Congregational Union of 
England and Wales. Its object is to promote evangelical religion among the Colonies 
of Great Britain. Sixteen missionaries are supported in the Canadas, and vigorous 
efforts are contemplated in the immense Australian Colonies. 

The Congregational Union of Scotland appear to be enjoying a vigorous existence. 
They employ laborers in various parts of the highlands and islands, support a theological 
academy at Glasgow, and carry on a correspondence with similar bodies elsewhere. 
Among the leading members of the Society, we observe the names of Dr. Wardlaw 
of Glasgow, Dr. Russell of Dundee, Dr. Paterson of Edinburgh, James F. Gordon, 
Esq., ete. 
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The Congregational Union of England and Wales report a very interesting annual 
meeting. The American delegates, Rev. Drs, Beman and Patton, were very cordially 
received, “‘and imparted deep interest to the proceedings.” All present were of one 
heart and one mind. No part of the transactions of the Assembly was more important 
than the measures taken to secure an early entrance on the great work of Home 
Missions. The Report takes up the subjects of publications, statistics, correspondence, 
and associations. The Treasurer is Benjamin Hanbury, Esq.; Secretary, Rev. Algernon 
Wells. There are four Trustees, and a Committee, consisting of twenty-one clergymen 
and sixteen Jaymen. . 

The Staffordshire Association labors in a large county, comprising 1,184 square miles, 
and a population of more than 400,000 persons. There are 70 places of worship con- 
nected with the Congregationalists in the county. Of these, 26 are assisted by the 
Association. : : 

Spring Hill College, Birmingham, was opened August 28, 1838. In a short time, 
about fifteen students became connected with the seminary. Rev. F. Watts and 
Rey. T. R. Barker are the professors or tutors. Rooms are now provided for about 
32 students. Prof. Rogers of University College, London, teaches in intellectual 
philosophy. The founders of the institution are George Storer Mansfield, Esq., and 
his sisters, Mrs. Sarah Glover and Miss Elizabeth Mansfield. 

The Questions for Bible Classes, prepared by Dr. Matheson, appears well fitted to 
arouse the mind of the pupil, as well as to enlighten his conscience and impress his 
feelings. It is a valuable and useful book of the kind. 


Collections of the Georgia Historical Society. Vol. I. Savannah: Printed for 
the Society. 1840. pp. 308. 


This Society was incorporated December 19, 1839. John M, Berrien is President; 
James M. Wayne and M. H. M’Allister, Vice Presidents; I. K. Tefft, Corresponding 
Secretary; and William B. Stevens, Recording Secretary. The number of resident 
members is 112. The number of corresponding members is 128. The contents of this 
interesting volume, the first fruits of the Society’s toil, are the Anniversary Oration, 
delivered before the Society by the Hon, William Law; a New and Accurate Account 
of South Carolina, Georgia, etc., London, 1733; a Voyage to Georgia, in 1735, by 
Francis Moore; an Impartial Inquiry into the State and Utility of the Province of 
Georgia, London, 1741; Reasons for establishing the Colony of Georgia, ete., London, 
1733; and a Sketch of the Life of Gen. James Oglethorpe, by Thomas Spalding, Esq. 
The volume is very well printed, and is every way worthy of the attention of the 
citizens of Georgia, and of antiquarians generally. 


MISCELLANIES. 


Miszerizs or War. Authentic documents prove that the number of sick and 
wounded who were received into the French hospitals during the campaign from the 
banks of the Saale to those of the Niemen were 420,000; of whom, at an average, not 
more than a ninth were prisoners taken from the allies. If such were the losses to 
the victors, it may be readily believed that those of the vanquished were still greater ; 
and putting the two together, it may fairly be concluded, that from October 1, 1806, to 
June 30, 1807,’ that is, during a period of nine months, one million of human beings 
were consigned to military hospitals, of whom at least 100,000 perished, independent 
of as many more who were slain in battle. a : 
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Wesr Inprs Pranters. It appears from a note in Mr. Alison’s History of the 
French Revolution, vol. vi. p. 131, that since 1820, the West India planters have been 
paying in duties, taxes, etc. at least 75 per cent. on their income, and, under low 
prices, at least 100 per cent. ‘The compensation money, £20,000,000, will not, after 
all deductions are made, yield £25 a head, or more than 33 per cent. to the proprietors. 


Horrors or tHe Stave Trapz. The present extent and horrors of the slave trade 
are more than doubled; at least 200,000 victims are annually imported to the West; 
Cuba receives 55,000 a year; while the numbers devoted to the Brazils are still on 
the increase. 


University or Upsat 1n SwepEn. By the last account which we have seen, this 
University was attended by 1,381 students, of whom only five were foreigners ;— 
‘students of theology 318, jurisprudence 286, medicine 148, philosophy 361, undisposed 
of at the beginning of the session 268. Of these, 133 were nobles, 353 sons of the 
clergy, 269 of citizens, 184 of peasants, 219 of government officers, 218 of other con- 
ditions, The greater part of them were aged from 20 to 25 years. At present, the 
Swedish government is engaged with the project of attaching professors of the military 
‘sciences to many of the public schools. 


Pest 1n Hunaary. This University enumerates, besides a president and vice- 
president, in theology 7 professors, jurisprudence 6, medicine 18, philosophy 19. In 
1836, the number of persons promoted to the degrees of doctor were, divinity 8, laws 5, 
medicine 45, chirurgery 9, philosophy 7. 


Expenses AT THE German Universitizrs. The expenses of students at the 
-different Universities vary considerably. The greatest'expenses are incurred at 
Berlin, Griefswalde; Rostock, Kiel, G6ttingen, Leipsic ; next to these, Prague, Vienna, 
Jena, Breslau, Halle, Giessen, Marburg, Bonn, Munich, Erlaugen, Wurtzburg. The 
cheapest are Heidelberg, Tubingen and Freiburg. In the first class, a student’s outlays 
for college fees and his living upon a scale of respectability are about £120 per annum ; 
in the second, £90; and in the last, about £70. A student, however, can live tolerably 
well at a much less rate. 


ENcouRAGING TO THE FrRigNDS or Misstons.—It appears that at Honolulu, (Sandwich 
Islands,) the first church and congregation have commenced a stone meeting-house, 144 feet 
by 78, the walls of which, including the basement and underground story, have been raised 
about 20 feet. The King has given $3,000 in money toward its erection, and voluntary con- 
‘tributions of about $2,500 more have been made by the chiefs and people. It is expected that 
‘a much larger sum will be needed for raising it fifteen feet higher, and completing it. The second 
church and congregation have nearly finished a substantial meeting-house, 125 feet by 60. The 
walls aré 3 feet thick and 13 feet high, and it contains 8 large pannel doors and 16 glass windows. 

Another like specimen of spirit may be seen in the reports of last year’s “ contributions.” At 
Waimea, (Kanai,) $100 have been raised for the support of schools ; and we have at Waiahia: 


For foreign missions, é ‘ 3 : . : : $25 00 
For the seminary, ° : ‘ . c ° . 20 00 
For erection of the second church at Honolulu, . 4 : ‘ 84 00 
For support of native teachers, . . . . . ° 125 00 
For support of their pastor, 5 5 5 ‘ 6 . 62 00° 
For a church bell : : s . 0 100 00 
$416 00 


It appears that at Kailua, Gov. Adams has made an effort to introduce the manufacture of cot- 
ton, and with some success. A considerable number of females have made good proficiency in the 
art of spinning; four young men have learned to weave; 12 pieces,\400 yards, of plain and 
willed cotton have been manufactured; some of the latter were plaid. Most of the cloth was 
‘woven under the superintendence of a foreigner ; one piece, however, was woven by the natives, 
unaided.— Boston Mer, Jour. 
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TST ET I NES EEE PT TS, 
QUARTERLY LIST 


OF 


ORDINATIONS AND INSTALLATIONS. 


The following statistics of Ordinations, Installa- 
tions, and Deaths of Clergymen, are as extensive 
and accurate as we can make them from tho papers 
published by the different denominations of Chris- 
tians to which we have access. 


WILLIAM BAILEY, Bap, ord. pastor, Buxton, Maine, April 


1, 1840. 
JOSIAH, ics TILTON, Bap. ord. pastor, Limerick, Me. 
April 15. 
THOMAS F, CURTIS, Bap. ord. Turner, Me. May 7. 
me et B, ALLEN, Bap. ord. pastor, Thomaston, Me. 
ay 27. 3 
WILLIAM CUSHING, Unit, ord. Evang. Calais, Me. June 10. 
es Eh RAO Cong. inst. pastor, Sucarappa, Me. 
une 17. 
EDWIN SEABURY, Cong. ord. pastor, New Castle, Me. 
June 18, 


RANSOM M. SAWYER, Bap. ord. Hanover, New Hamp- 


shire, April 8, 1840. 
MARK CA PENTER, Bap. ord. pastor, Keene, N. H. April 
22, 


JOHN PARKMAN, Unit. ord. pastor, Dover, N. H. April 22. 
EZRA A. ADAMS, Cong. ord. pastor, Surry, N. H. April 28. 
JOHN M. ELLIS, Cong, inst. pastor, Hanover, N. H. May 13, 
JOHN THOMPSON, Cong. inst. pastor, Winchester, N. 1. 


May 27, 

ee SILSBEE, Unit. ord. pastor, Walpole, N. H. 
uly 1. 

BENJAMIN BURGE, Cong, ord. pastor, Enfield, N. H. July 1. 


CALVIN R. BATCHELDER, Cong. ord. pastor, Westmin- 
ster, E. P., Vermont, April 22, 1840. 
Aa ee AUS Cong. inst. pastor, Dummerston, Vt. 
ay 20. . 
JOSEPH H. SHERWIN, Bap, ord. pastor, Wallingford, Vt. 


PRESTON CUMMINGS, Cong. inst. pastor, Buckland, Mas- 
sachusetts, Jan, 1, 1840. 

si Ge eeees Cong. inst. pastor, Williamstown, Ms. 

an. . 

DAVID EASTMAN, Cong. ord, pastor, Leverett, Ms. Feb. 12. 

JOSEPH W. CROSS, Cong. inst. pastor, West Boylston, Ms. 
March 11. 

DANIEL J. POOR, Cong. ord. pastor, Foxboro’, Ms. March 

SAMUEL L. ROCKWOOD, Cong, ord. pastor, Hanson, Ms. 
March ll. 

AUGUSTUS C. L. ARNOLD, Unit. inst. pastor, Fall River, 
Ms. March 25. 

WILLARD PIERCE, Cong. inst. pastor, Abington, North 
Ch., Ms. April 8. 

PERLEY C. SANDERSON, Bap. 
(Farms) Ms. April 8. 

CLAUDIUS BRADFORD, Unit. ord. pastor, Hubbardston, 
Ms, April 15. 

HIRAM A. GRAVES, Bap. inst. Veet Lynn, Ms. April 16, 

WILLIAM J, BUDDINGTON, Cong. ord. pastor, Charles- 
town, Ms. April 22. 

SAMUEL W. FIELD, Bap. inst. pastor, Methuen, Ms. 
April 22. 

JOBL MANN, Cong. inst. pastor, Salem, Ms., Howard Street 
Ch., May 6. 

OTIS R. BACHELOR, Bap. ord. Lowell, Ms. May 7. 

=e Nested M. FAY, Cong. ord. pastor, Hardwick, Ms. 
May 20. 

WILLARD M. HARDING, Cong. ord. pastor, Princeton, Ms. 


ay 20. 
LoS B. PAGE, Bap. ord. Evang. Newton, Ms. May 
CALEB BLOOD; Bap; ord. pastor, Rehoboth, Ms. June 3. 
cae ae COLTON, Cong. ord. pastor, Amherst, Ms. 
ane 10, 
bbe foes Basted dia Bap. ord. pastor, Spencer, Ms. 
une 10. 
DAVID GODDARD, Bap. ord. Leominster, Ms. June 10, 
SERENO D. CLARK, Cong. ord. pastor, Ashfield, Ms. June 


il. 

CHRISTOPHER E. GADSBY, D. D. Epis. Cons. Bishop of 
8. C., Boston, Ms. June 21. 

A eh Cong. inst. pastor, West Millbury, Ms. 
July 8. ° : 


ord. pastor, Beverly 


EDWARD STONE, Unit. ord. Evang. Providence, Rhode 
Island, April 27, 1840. 

JOSEPH B. BROWN, Bap. ord. pastor, Lonsdale, R. I. 
June 24. 

SILAS LEONARD, Bap. inst. pastor, Wakefield, R. I. July 1. 


J. ERSKINE EDWARDS, Cong. ord. pastor, Stonington, 
Connecticut, April 8, 1840. 


ORDINATIONS AND INSTALLATIONS. 


»_ 
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eS CHURCHILL, Cong, ord. pastor, Woodbury, Ct, April 
DAVID A. SHERMAN, Cong. ord. Evang. New Haven, Ct. 


ay 8. 
GnOve a BROWNELL, Cong. inst. pastor, Sharon, Ct, 
ay 20. 
ae Cc, eS Cong. ord. pastor, Green Farms, Ct, 
une 4. 
ABEL NICHOLS, Epis. ord. priest, New Haven, Ct. June 9. 
RALPH V. LYON, Bap. ord. pastor, Hampton, Ct. June 17, 
BENJAMIN M. YARRINGTON, Epis. ord. priest, Green- 
wich, Ct. June 23, 


HENRY S. REDFIELD, Pres, ord. pastor, Huron, New York, 
Sept. 5, 1839. 

A. x CoRR, Pres, inst. pastor, Saratoga, Spa., N. Y. 

ec. 17. 

MOODY HARRINGTON, Pres. inst, pastor, Morrisville, 
N. Y, Jan. 15, 1840. 

JAMES HII,DRETH, Pres, ord. pastor, Haverstraw, N. Y. 
March 10. 

IRA INGRAHAM, Pres. inst. pastor, Lyons, N. Y. March 10, 

8. P. M. HASTINGS, Pres. inst. pastor, Vernon Centre, 
N. Y. March 11. 

re Bap. ord. Governeur, N. Y. 

arch 11. 

HENRY P. STILLWELL, Bap. ord. Walworth, N. Y. 
March 12, 

JOSEPH B. DRUMMOND, Bap. ord, Richville, N. Y. 
March 12, 

V. D. REED, Pres. ord. pastor, Stillwater, N. Y. March 18. 

DANIEL STEWART, Pres. inst pastor, Ballston Spa, N. Y. 
April 1. 

GEORGE H. HASTINGS, Pres. ord. pastor, Ludlowville, 
N. Y. April 2. 

HARRY SMI'H, Bap. ord. Ellery, N. ¥. April 8. 

ELISHA ROBBINS, Bap. ord, Summit, N. Y. April 8. 

BENJAMIN Ff. HURLBURT, Cong. ord. Evang. Marshall, 
N. Y~ April 8. 

oe P. HOUGH, Cong. ord. Evang. Marshall, N. Y, 
April 8. 

ISAAC LAWTON, Bap. ord. Kinderhook, N. Y. April 14. 

LUCAS HUBBELL, Pres. inst. pastor, Vienna, N. Y. April 15. 

JOHN JAY DANA, Pres. inst. pastor, North Canaan, N. Y. 
April 16, 

JOSEPH S. LORD, Pres. ord. pastor, Borodino, N. Y. 
April 21. 

GRIFFITH OWEN, Pres. ord. pastor, Cohocksink, N. Y. 
April 22. 

J. M. VAN BUREN, Ref. Dutch ord. pastor, Cohoes, N. Y. 
April 23. 

gp EON N. JUDD, Pres. inst. pastor, Catskill, N. Y. April 
2 


JOHN G. JOHNSON, Ref. Dutch ord. pastor, Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y. May 20. 

C. 8S. VAN SANTVOORD, Ref. Dutch inst. pastor, Sauger~ 
ties, N. Y. May 26, 

JOHN NOBLE, Epis. ord. priest, Fonda, N. ¥. June 4, 

JOEL WOOD, Ref. Dutch inst. pastor, Fort Miller, N. Y.. 
June 25. 

THOMAS BRIGHT, Bap. ord. Richland, N. Y. 


GEORGE YOUNG, Bap. ord. Burlington, New Jersey, March 
10, 1840. 

GEORGE ELY, Pres. ord. pastor, Nottingham Square, N. F. 
April 29. 

JAMES ADAMS, Fpis. ord. priest, Newark, N. J. May 28. 

GODFREY F, HAWK, Christian ord. pastor, Branchville, 
N. J. May 31. 


J. V. ALLISON, Bap. ord. Willistown, Pennsylvania, April 
3, 1840. 

JAMES W. PHILLIPS, Pres. inst. pastor, Mount Juy, Pa. 
May 19, “ 


NATHANIEL J. WILBUR, Bap. ord. Evang. Baltimore, 
Maryland, March 16, 1840. 

C. STARTZMAN, Ref. Dutch ord. pastor, Williamsport, Ma.. 
March 25, 

J. J. GRAFF, Pres. inst. pastor, Snow Hill and Pitt’s Creel, 
Md. May 3. 


GEORGE J. WOOD, Pres. ord. pastor, Washington, District 
Columbia, April 18, 1840. 


ROBERT C. LEACHMAN, Bap. ord. Prince William Co. 
Virginia, March 13, 1840. 
DANIEL G. DOAK, Pres. inst, pastor, Clarksville, Va, April 


THOMAS HOLLAND, Bap. ord. Perkin’s Creek, South 
Carolina, March 28,1840. 


G, H. W. PETRIE, Pres. inst, pastor, Washington, Georgia, 
April 19, 


ass LINDSLEY, Bap. ord. Nashville, Tennessee, May 5, 


WILLIAM G. CRAIG, Bap. ord. Great Crossing, Kentucky, 
March 7, 1840. : 

MOSES AIKEN, ord. Bush Creek, Ky. March 30. 

CHARLES A. CLARK, Bap. ord. Medina, Ohio, March 12, 


1840. 
THOMAS GOODWIN, Bap. ord. Cincinnati, O. April 5. 


* 
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MICHAEL WHITE, Bap. ord. Muskingum, O. April 18. 

MOSES H. WILDER, Pres. inst, pastor, Georgetown, O. 
May 14, A 

BENJAMIN TEMPLETON, Pres. ord. Evang. by Ripley 
Presbytery, O. May 15. 


MOSES LELAND, Bap. ord. Green Township, Indiana, 
March 28, 1840. 
GILBERT McMASTER, Pres. inst. pastor, Princeton, Ia. 


May 5. 
hg VARICK DODGE, Pres. ord. pastor, Evansville, Ia. 
une 6. 


8. * KELLAM, Bap. ord. Hillsboro’, Illinois, March 22, 


Whole number in the above list, 108. 


SUMMaRY. 
Ordinations....cseseeee08 77 STATES. 
Installations... 30 


Maines... 
New Hampshire.. 
Vermont...++-+ 
Massachusetts. . 
Rhode Island .... 
Connecticut....+.0» 
New York....seeeese 
New Jerseyscoccceccceocs 
Pennsylvania ...scccsceee 
Maryland ..... 
Dist. of Columbia. 
Virginia....eee 
73 South Carolin 

8 Georgia.. 

4 Tennesse 

1 Kentucky 
Ohio..... 


Consecration seccceesereee L 


Totaleccccccencsccsccese 


OFFICES. 


PastOrs.cscccccescscccece 
Evangelist 


» 
ROH edo enn Sow woo 


‘ -— Indiana ° 

Totalecccvceseccseececes 108 Illinois. on 
Totalesccccsccrescceceree 108 

DATES, 
DENOMINATIONS. 

1839, September. 1 
December 1 
1840. January. 3 
Congregational... 30 February 1 
Presbyterian 24 March..... 21 
Episcopalian 5 April.scccccsceceee 37 
Baptist.... + 38 BY cecescvece cove QI 
Ref. Dutch,... - 4 June wrecccscecceee 17 
Unitarian... cue «6G Tilyececccsccceccee 4 


Chitatian'ccee Sesdeedseatt L Not specified...sccccscsse 2 


—_ 


Tataliadtneececscestevenl0G:  Wotalrscecsascawocsswen 108 


QUARTERLY LIST 
» OF 


DEATHS OF CLERGYMEN. 


PETER NOURSE, et. 65, mone Phippsburgh, Maine. 
WILLIAM D. SEWALL, at. 26, Vassalboro’, Me. 


JOHN H. CHURCH, D.D. et. 68, Cong. Pelham, New 
Hampshire, June 12, 1840. 
CALEB CLARK, et. 43, Rumney, N. H. March 26, 


BENJAMIN WOOSTER, et. 77, Cong. Fairfield, Vermont, : 


Feb. 18, 1840. 
CHESTER WRIGHT, xt. 63, Cong. Hardwick, Vt. April 16. 
JAMES PERRY, et. 83, Meth. Plainfield, Vt. May 13. 


CALEB B. SHUTE, zt. 34, Bap. Boston, Massachusetts, 
April 4, 1840, 
Ae EATON, et. 56, Cong. West Brookfield, Ms. 
ril 12. 
tar eee! D. D, ext. 69, Unit. Boston, Ms. 
ril 26. ) 
gual i taeda DODGE, ext. 29, Bap, Lexington, Ms. 
ay 29. 
SOLON B. INGRAM, et. 33, Cong. Sunderland, Ms, 
une 2 
JOSEPH TUCKERMAN, D. D. et. 63, Unit. Boston, Ms. 
died at Cuba, June 12, 
NATHANIEL THAYER, D, D. wt. 71, Unit. Lancaster, Ms. 


June 23, 
EPHRAIM ®PAULDING, @t. 37, Cong. Westboro’, Ms. for- 
merly Missionary at Sandwich Islands, June 28. 


JORDAN REXFORD, et, 70, Meth. Smithfield, Rhode Island, 
May 5, 1840. 


JOHN OWEN COLTON, at. 30, Cong, New Haven, Con- 
necticut, April 20, L840, 


DEATHS OF MINISTERS. 


[Aue. 


HIRAM HOLCOMB, et. 36, Cone. New Haven, Ct. May I- 
SYLVESTER HOVEY, at. 43, Cong: Hartford, Ct. May 6. 


WILLIAM STONE, et. 83, East Ridge, New York, March 
26, 1840. 

DARWIN B. MASON, Granville, N. Y. April 14, 

JEREMIAH HOLMES, Bap. Richland, N. Y. April 17. ’ 

THOMAS HOLLIDAY, at, 69, Pres. Minisink, N. Y. April 


ais 
ALVA NEAL, et. 47, New York, N. Y. May 20. 


JAMES V. C. ROMEYN, et. 75, Dutch Ref. Hackensack, 
New Jérsey, June 27, 1840. 


HENRY SPEARS, Bap.Maple Creek, Pennsylvania, Jan. 2, 
1840. 

BENS. F. McGILU, Bap. Philadelphia, Pa. April 2. - 

DEMETRIUS A. GALITZIN, et. 70, Cath. Loretto, Pa. 
May 6. 


JESSE CHESNEY, Meth. Baltimore, Maryland, April 22,. 
1840. 
SIMON WILMER, et. 66, Epis. Charles Co. Md. May 23. 


HENRY G. SEGAR, Bap. Newton, Virginie, March 12, 


JAMES McREBE, et. 88, Bucombe-Co. North Carolina, March 
28, 1840. 


JOHN B. VAN DYCK, Walterborough, South Carolina, Jan. 
17, 1340. 


JOHN GLENN LIKENS, et. 36, Pres. near La Grange, Geor- 
gia, April 30, 1840, 


we eee BRUNER, 2t. 27, Pres. Natchez, Mississipp{, March 
27, 1840. 
A, P. BRADLEY, Bap. near Middleton, Mi. 


JOHN Se BALDRY, Bap. Robertson Co. Tennossee, March 
22, 1840, 

ALANSON C. HALL, Cong. Pulaski, Ten. formerly Mis- 
sionary at Ceylon, April 13. 

JOSEPH I. FOOTE, wet. 43, Pres. Knoxville, Ten. April 21. 


SAMUEL W. MAY, Pres, Cincinnati, Ohio, March 27, 1840. 
JOSIAH W. POWERS, et. 47, Bap Putnam, O. March 31. 
DAVID C. BOLLES, at. 47, Bap. Fastanid O. April 20. 
ANDREW POAG, Yellow Spring, O. April 29. 

SOLON G. PUTNAM, et. 33, Cong. Granville, O..May 19. 


WAM. RISHER, et. 65, Pres. Allensville, Indiana, April 19, 
0. 


Dev ee RIPLEY, et. 63, Cong. Endor, Illinois, Sept. 4, 
JAMES ‘DAVIS, Bap. Randolph Co. Ill. Jan, 18, 1840. 


ISAAC CLINTON, at. 82, Pres. Lowville, March 18, 1840. 


Whole number in the above list, 48. 


SUMMARY. 
AGES. STATES, 
From 20 to 30 Maine..ccccevcees 
30 40. New Hampshire. 
40 650, Vermont...eseee 
50 «60, Massachusetts. 
60 70. 
70 80. 
80 = 90. 
Not specified. New Jersey. 
Pennsylvani 
Totalsececceceeccepeceecee 43 Maryland 
Virginia. oe . 


Sum of all the ages speci- 
fied ....+- 1,888 
AV@TAZE AGC. +eeeeae 


DENOMINATIONS, 


Congregational ...+e.eoevee 12 


Presbyterian. sceee 8 
Unitarian........ 3 
Baptist... Pe 
Methodist. 3 
Episcopalian 1 
Dutch Ref..... 1 
Roman Catholic. ay tl 


Not specified. ...sssseeesee 9 


Totals cccesccccccessecscee 48 


North Caroliva ...s.se00e 
South Carolina...... 
Georgia......+ 
Mississippi... 
‘Tennessee .. 


Sl DARD Pt 10 DO rt ptt 0 EDAD 


Totalececcccdcenccescepee 


DATES. 


1839, September..-..see06 
1840. jee 
February.. 
March... 
April... 


JUNE. ceceeeee . 
Not specified........ 


w 
DO DOM We 


Wolaledtatvedsacveesrscaeecde 
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JOURNAL 


OF 


THE AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY. 


AUGUST, 1840. 


TWENTY-FOURTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE AMERICAN EDU- 


CATION 


THe American Education Society held 
its Twenty-fourth Annual Meeting at the 
Rooms of the Central American Education 
Society, in the city of New York, on 
Thursday, May 14, 1840, at 4 0’clock, P.M. 

The Hon. Samuel Hubbard, President of 
the Society, not being present, Henry 
Dwight, Esq., of Geneva, N. Y., one of the 
Vice Presidents, took the chair. 

The meeting was opened with prayer, by 
the Rev. William Patton, D. D., of New 
York city. 

The Rev. Benjamin Labaree, Secretary 
of the Central American Education Society, 
was appointed Clerk of the meeting. 

The minutes of the last Annual Meeting 
were read by the Secretary. 

The Treasurer not being present, his 
Annual Report, certified by the Hon. Pliny 
Cutler, as Auditor, was read by Charles 
Starr, Esq., Treasurer of the Central Aimeri- 
can. Education Society, and the same was 
adopted, and ordered to be printed. 

The reading of the Report of the Directors 
was postponed to the time of the public 
meeting, to be held in the evening. 

The officers of the Society for the ensuing 
year were chosen. 

The Society adjourned to meet at half 
past 7 o’clock, P. M., in the Broadway 
Tabernacle, for public services. The Rev. 
Mark Hopkins, D. D., President of Wil- 
liams College, closed the meeting with 
prayer. 


The Society met according to adjourn- 
ment, and the Rev. Thomas McAuley, D. D. 
LL. D., President of the New York Theo- 
logical Seminary, one of the Vice Presidents, 
presided on the occasion. 


VOL. XIII. 14 


SOCIETY. 


The services were commenced with 
prayer by the Rev. S. S. Schmucker, D. D., 
of Gettysburg, Pa. 

An abstract of the Report -was read by 
the Rev. Dr. Cogswell, Secretary of the 
Society. 

On motion of the Rev. Prof. Proudfit, of 
New York, seconded by the Rev. Absalom 
Peters, D. D., of New York, 


Resolved, That the Report, an abstract 
of which has now been read, be accepted 
and adopted; and be printed under the 
direction of the Executive Committee. 


On motion of the Rev. Hubbard Winslow, 
of Boston, seconded by the Rev. William 
Patton, D. D., of New York, 


Resolved, That we would gratefully 
acknowledge the goodness of God in the 
conversion of the many young men in the 
recent revivals of religion, and that we 
would regard this as a call from Him, to 
increased efforts in selecting and qualifying 
those of them who are suitable candidates 
for the Christian ministry. 

On motion of the Rev. Prof. Fowler, of 
Amherst College, seconded by the Rev. 
Ansel D. Eddy, of Newark, N. J., 

Resolved, That independently of the origi- 
nal object for which the American Educa- 
tion Society was established, the good which 
it bas incidentally accomplished in the provi- 
dence of God, demands the grateful acknowl- 
edgments of the friends of learning and re- 
ligion. 

On motion of the Rev. Joel Parker, 
seconded by the Rev. Thomas H. Skinner, 
D. D. of New York, 

Resolved, That the American Education 
Society is especially entitled to the patron- 
age of clergymen and gentlemen in the 
other learned professions, and the more 
intelligent and cultivated classes of society 
generally. 
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TWENTY-FOURTH 


Appropriate and interesting addresses 
were delivered by the Rev. Messrs. Proud- 
fit, Winslow, Patton, Fowler, and Parker. 

The meeting was then closed with the 
benediction, by the Rev. Samuel Fisher, 
D. D. of Ramapo, N. Y. 


: 
OFFICERS OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE ENSUING 
YEAR. 


Hon. Samuel Hubbard, LL. D., President. 
William Bartlett, Esq., Vice President. 


Honorary Vice Presidents. 


Hon. John Cotton Smith, LL D. Sharon, Ct. 

Rev. Ashbel Green, D. ). LL D. Philadelphia. 

Rev. Jeremiah Day, D. D. J.L. D. Pres. Yale Col. 

Rev. Eliphalet Nott, D. D LL. 1). Pres. Union Col. 

Rt. Rev. Alexander V. Griswold, ). D. Boston. 

Rev. Joshua Bates, D. D. Middlebury. 

Rev. Henry Davis, D. D. Clinton, N. Y. 

Rey. Daniel Dana, D. D. Newburyport, Ms. 

Rev, William Allen, D D, Northampton, Ms. 

Rev. Nathanael Emmons, D. D. Franklin, Ms. 

Rey. James Richards, 0). D. Prof. Th, Sem. Auburn. 

Rev. Lyman Beecher, D. D. Pres. Lane Seminary. 

Rey. Hemun Humphrey, D. D. Pres. Amherst Col. 

Rev. Nathan Lord, D. D. Pres. Dartmouth College. 

Rev. Francis Wayland, D. D. Pres. Brown Univ. 

Rev. Leonard Woods, V.D Prof. Th. Sem. Andover. 

Rev. James M. Matthews, D. D. New York. 

Rev. Sereno E, Dwight, D. D. New Haven, Ct. 

Rev. Joseph Penny, D. . 

Rev. John Wheeler, D. D. Pres. Univ. of Vermont. 

Hon. Theodore Frelinghuysen, LL 1). Ch. N.Y. Univ. 

Rev. Robert H. Bishop, D. 1). Pres. Miami Univ. 

Rev. Geo. E. Pierce, D. D Pres. West. Reserve Col. 

Rev: Bennet Tyler, D. D. Pres. Connnect. Th. Inst. 

Rev. Enoch Pond, D. D_ Prof. Th Sem. Bangor, 

Rev. Edward Beecher, Pres. Illinois College. 

Rev. Justin Edwards, D, D Pres. Th. Sem. Andover. 

Rey. Thomas McAuley, D D. LL.D. New York. 
Zachariah Lewis, Esq. Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Rev. Mark Hopkins, D. D. Pres Williams College. 

Hon. Thomas 8. Williams, LL. D. Hartford, Ct. 
Henry Dwight, Esq. Geneva, N. Y. 

Hon. Charles Marsh, LL. D. Woodstock, Vt. 

Hon. Lewis Strong, Northampton, Ms. 

Hon. Edmund Parker, Nashua, N. H. 


Directors, 

Rev. Brown Emerson, D. D. s 
John Tappan, Esq. 
Arthur ‘Tappan, Esq. 

Hon, Samuel T. Armstrong. 

Rev. John Codman, D. D. 

Rey. William Cogswell, D. D, 

Rev. Ralph Emerson, DD. 

Rev, William Patton, D. D. 

Rey. William Jenks, D. D. 

Rev, Ebenezer Burgess, D. D. 

Rev. George W. Blagden. 


Rey. William Cogswell, D. D., Secretary. 
Hardy Ropes, Esq., Treasurer. 
Hon. Pliny Cutler, Auditor. 


Executive Committee. 
Rev. John Codman, D. D. 
Rev, William Jenks, D. D. 
Rev. Joy H. Fairchild, 
Rev. George W. Blagden, 

and the Secretary. 


Financial Committee, 
John Tappan, Esq. 
Hon. Samuel T. Armstrong, 
Hon. William J. Hubbard, 
and the Treasurer. 
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ABSTRACT OF THE TWENTY-FOURTH 
ANNUAL REPORT. 


Nearly a quarter of a century has passed 
away since this Society was formed. During 
this period, it has experienced seasons of 
prosperity, and of adversity. But from the 
commencement of its existence to the 
present time, in all trials, it has been 
sustained by the Great Head of the church, 
who, by his word and providence, seems to 
have been saying to its Directors, in the 
language with which he addressed his 
ancient people: ‘* Speak to the children of 
Israel that they go forward,’—notwith- 
standing embarrassments and difficulties, 
strenuously and perseveringly exert your- 
selves to introduce devotedly pious, able 
and efficient Jaborers into the field of 
harvest.— Urged onward by such indications 
of the will of God, and inspired with the 
hope consequent upon obedience to his 
commands, they have prosecuted their 
object in faith and trust. 

{n preparing this Annual Report, the 
Directors have felt that they could perform 
no better service than, in connection with a 
detail of the operations of the year, to 
present some important reasons for increased 
efforts in behalf of this enterprise, which 
has so signally received the Divine appro- 
bation. A full and candid discussion of this 
subject it was thought, would serve to 
enlighten the community, and thus prepare 
them for more extended and vigorous 
exertions. 


ANNUAL REPORT. 


Importance of the Society.—This appears 
from the deficiency of properly qualified 
ministers, and from the fact that this 
deficiency will not be supplied in the 
ordinary way, or without a society of this 
nature. This is evident from the past 
history of the church and ministry, espe- 
cially in this land. The number of such 
ministers has been decreasing in proportion 
to the population almost from the settlement 
of the country by the New England pilgrims 
to the present time. When this Society 
was formed, there were not in this whole 
country more than about 1,500 collegially 
educated ministers—one to 6,000 souls, and 
this deficiency was rapidly increasing ; and 
though through the efforts of this Society 
and similar institutions, the proportion has 
changed for the better, yet the improvement 
is still small. This appears by a glance at 
merely one fact. The population of the 
United States is now nearly twice as large 
as it was when the Society was established, 
and it is believed that they are not now 
4,000 collegially educated ministers in the 
land. And though there are some—even 
many ministers who may be respectably 
qualified to preach the gospel, that have 
never received a collegiate education, yet 
the number of such ought not certainly to 
be reckoned greater than the number of 
collegially educated ministers. This liberal 
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computation would make only about 8,000 
ministers in the land competently qualified 
to preach, while the population amounts 
probably to about 16,000,000—one to 2,000 ; 
and as the parochial societies throughout 
the country on an average do not embrace 
probably more than 600 people each, the 
proportion will be only one fo 3,000 or 4,000 
souls. And the fact that some ministers 
find it difficult to obtain employment, is no 
conclusive evidence that there is a supply. 
There always were some clergymen who 
could not find employment. It was so 
before the Education Society existed, as 
well as now, and so it will continue to be. 


The importance of the Society is further 
shown from the testimony of distinguished 
individuals; of different Branch and Auxili- 
ary Societies ; and also of similar institutions, 
inserted in the Report. 


Principles and Plan of the Society. — 
The present plan of the Society has essen- 
tially been in existence during fourteen 
years; and it is probably now nearly as 
perfect as the nature of things will admit, 
and receives very generally the approbation 
of the community. Testimony is adduced 
in the Report from distinguished individuals, 
expressing their views in favor of the 
principles and present system of operation, 
of the Society. 


Thorough £ducation.—From the com- 
mencement of its existence, the Society 
has required that its beneticiaries pursue a 
regular and thorough education in preparing 
for the ministry. While they wish not to 


control or interfere with the education of 


other young men who shall seek the sacred 
office, yet it is by them deemed best, that, 
ordinarily, none should receive the patron- 
age of this Institution who ‘do not pass 
through college, and take also a regular 
three years’ course of theological study. 
The reasons for this have often been speci- 
fied and urged. They appear happily pre- 
sented and enforced, in extracts from reports 
of Branch societies, and of similar institu- 
tions. 


Quarterly Returns and Appropriations. 
On this subject there has been but very 
little change. It soon became apparent to 
the Directors, that quarterly reports made 
in the present form of the Schedules, were 
not too often or too particular, for the 
benefit of the young men, or of the Society 
whose patronage they receive. This fre- 
quent examination, and remembrance of 
accountability, have a happy effect in ferm- 
ing habits of economy, industry, sobriety 
and application to their studies, and of life 
generally. The quarterly appropriations 
are also more beneficial to the recipients 
than semi-annual or annual grants. Re- 
ceived in small amounts, the students will 
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be more likely to expend their appropriations 
with caution and frugality, than if they were 
received at once in a large annual amount. 
It is believed that this course of procedure 
now meets the approbation of the commu- 
nity very generally. 


Loaning System.—The loaning system 
was not adopted at the commencement of 
the Society, but was introduced in the 
course of afew years, after much consul- 
tation and reflection, and by the advice of 
many judicious friends, with the approbation 
and desire of most of those who were 
beneficiaries at that time. It operates as a 
regulator, or as a preventive of many evils, 
Its influence in all respects has been salu- 
tary, and no unhappy results have appeared. 
Besides the good effects of the system in a 
moral view, nearly $40,000 have in this 
way been refunded to the Society. 

Testimony from various sources in favor 
of this part of the system of operations is 
adduced and inserted in the Report. 


Caution in receiving and retaining In- 
dividuals as Beneficiaries.—The most rigid 
rules which can with propriety be enforced 
in admitting young men to the patronage of 
the Institution, have been adopted. Adhe- 
rence to these is strictly demanded. Satis- 
factory testimonials and particular exami- 
nation are required, and a full compliance 
with the requirement is enjoined. And 
when a beneficiary proves himself unworthy 
the assistance which he has received from 
the Society, his name is stricken from the 
list of those who receive benefactions, A 
recurrence to the Rules of the Society 
must satisfy every candid mind, that the 
Directors bave adopted every desirable 
precautionary measure to prevent abuses of 
the charities of the Institution. 


Pastoral Supervision.—This important 
service, which devolves principally upon 
the Secretary, has been discharged as far 
as other paramount duties would permit. 
Some assistance in this department of labor, 
has been rendered by other officers of the 
Society. Pastoral duty of this nature is 
beneficial to the individuals over whom it is 
exercised, and to the Society itself. Its 
effects, through these, young men, are also, 
salutary upon the institutions with which 
they are connected. Happy would it be, 
were our colleges favored with an officer, 
whose duty it should be to take a special 
and spiritual oversight of all their students. 
The most beneficial results might be ex- 
pected to appear in their moral and religious 
deportment. 


Number assisted.—The number of dif- 
ferent individuals aided by the Parent So- 
ciety and its Branches since the last Anni- 
versary, is as follows— 255 in 18 Theo- 
logical Seminaries, 484 in 29 Colleges, 183 
in 57 Academies ;—amounting in all to 
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922 in 104 institutions. Of these, 546 were 
assisted at institutions in the New England 
States, and 376 at institutions in the Middle, 
Southern, and Western States. The num- 
ber of new beneficiaries received during the 
year, is 138, A large number who had 
previously enjoyed the patronage of the 
Society, have not the past year either 
solicited or received aid. The reasons for 
- this are—some have suspended their studies 
for atime, being engaged in teaching school, 
and others have received larger supplies 
from their parents or friends. The benefici- 
aries have understood that it'was particu- 
larly the wish of the Directors, that none 
should apply for assistance unless absolute 
and immediate necessity required it. These 
individuals are considered as still connected 
with tbe Society, and expect at some future 
time, perhaps the present year, again to 
request aid, and must receive it, or they 
will become disheartened, and some of them 
probably abandon their favorite object of 
pursuit, the ministry of Christ. These 
individuals are not embraced in the prece- 
ding estimate. Were they to be added to 
the number, it would probably be increased 
to 1,100 or 1,200. The Society has aided 
in the whole since it commenced operations, 
3,268, in a course of preparation for the 
ministry, a large proportion of whom have 
entered upon the active duties of their 
office. 

The number aided in each succeeding 
year, since the formation of the Society, is, 
7,* 128, 140, 161, 172, 205, 195, 216, 198, 
225, 156, 300, 404, 524, 604, 673, 807, 912, 
1,040, 1,040, 1,125, 1,141, 981, 922. 

Thus it appears that the number assisted 
during the first five years is 618, average 
nuinber in a year, 124; the second five 
years, 1,039, average number, 208; the 
third five years, 1,988, average uumber, 
398; the fourth five years, 4,472, average 
number, 8943; the last four years, 4,139, 
average number, 1,035. The average num- 
ber assisted the last four years is about nine 
times as large as it was the first five years. 


TWENTY-FOURTH 


Receipts and Expenditures.—The re- 
ceipts of the Parent Society and its Branches 
during the past year, amount to $51,963 
50. The expenditures for the same time 
have been $59,292 57, exceeding the 
receipts by $7,329 07. This last sum 
added to $25,508 24, the debt of the 
preceding year, makes the present debt 
$32,837 31. It should be observed, how- 
ever, that this debt includes the payment 
of the appropriations for the quarter which 
have just been made. 

The receipts of the Society from year to 
year, as appears by the Annual Reports, are 
as follows, omitting the fractional parts, 
viz:—1816, $5,714; 1817, 46,436; 1818, 
$5,971; 1819, $19,330; 1820, $15,148; 


* In the above reokoning, the year of the Society, as it re- 
spects appropriations, is considered as commencing with July. 
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1821, $13,108; 1822, 15,940; 1823, $11,- 
545; 1824, $9,454; 1826, $16,596; 1827, 
$33,094; 1828, $31,591; 1829, $30,084 ; 
1830,. $30,710; 1831, $40,450; 1832, 
$ 42.030 ; 1833, $47,836 ; 1834, $57,818; 
1835, $83,062; 1836, $63,227; 1837, 
$65,574; 1838, $55,660; 1839, $55,075 ; 
1840, $51,963. 


ANNUAL REPORT. 


Amount of Earnings.—The earnings of 
the beneficiaries have been much as usual, 
evincing a commendable zeal in making 
efforts to sustain themselves. Owing toa 
delinquency on the part of some of the 
Branches, a full account of the earnings of 
all the beneficiaries has not been returned to 
the Rooms of the Parent Society; but from 
the returns which have been received, (and 
these have been somewhat general), it 
appears that the sum earned is $31,972. 
The sum of earnings reported from year to 
year the last fourteen years, is as follows, 
viz :—1827, $4,000; 1828, $5,149; 1829, 
$8,728; 1830, $11,010; 1831, $11,460; 
1832, $15,568; 1833, $20,611; 1834, 
$26,268; 1835, $29,829; 1836, $33,502; 
1837, $39,685; 1838, $37,844; 1839, 
$33,177; 1840, $31,972—amounting in 
all to $309,203. 


Amount Refunded.—The sum refunded 
by the beneficiaries the last year is $4,784 
84, thus furnishing means for the education 
of others to preach the gospel of salvation. 
The several sums refunded to this time is 
as follows:—during the eleven years pre- 
ceding April 30, 1826, $339 60; in 1827, 
$90 00; 1828, $864 22; 1829, $830 91; 
1830, $1,007 84; 1831, $2,647 63; 1832, 
$1,312 77; 1833, $2,113 27; 1834, $1.- 
247 78; 1835, $2,957 14; 1836, $4,332 
53; 1837, $7,644 10; 1838, $4,467 95; 
1839, $4,426 40; 1840, $4,784 84;— 
making $39,760 84. 


Obligations Cancelled.—The usual favor 
has been shown to those who have requested, 
according to the Rules of the Society, to 
have their notes cancelled. The Directors 
are always disposed to act in this respect 
upon Jiberal principles. 

Such have been the operations of the 
Society during the year which has just 
elapsed. From a survey of the past we 
now turn to the future. 

In view of the facts which have been 
detailed, the Directors feel that most cogent 
reasons exist for increased efforts in carrying 
forward this cause, so important in itself, 
and which so deeply interests the gracious 
Redeemer of a lost world. These reasons 
they will endeavor distinctly to announce 
and enforce. 

1. The benefit which would be derived 
by our literary and theological institutions, 


and benevolent Societies. 
There are in the United States 108 colleges 
and 87 theological seminaries. These can- 
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not exist and flourish to the extent they 
now do, without the aid of Education 
Societies. Wespeak not of every individual 
institution, but of those generally within 
-the sphere of the operations of such So- 
cieties. Nine tenths of the Presidents of 
our Colleges, and a very large provortion 
of the Professors in them and in the The- 
ological Seminaries, were ministers or 
students originally preparing for the min- 
istry, and no inconsiderable proportion of 
them received the patronage of the Ameri- 
can Education Society. 

Education Societies assist in sustaining 
these institutions by increasing the number 
of students. The students aided not only 
benefit by their numbers the institutions 
with which they are connected, (and nearly 
one half of the young men who are pre- 
paring for the ministry are aided by charity,) 
but also, by their salutary. and religious 
influence, improve the whole moral atmo- 
sphere around them. The pecuniary pro- 
fits arising to these institutions from such 
students, by their payment of tuition, board 
and room rent, afford much assistance in 
supporting these various establishments. 

The bearing which the American Educa- 
tion Society has on Colleges and Theologi- 
cal Seminaries, is shown by communications 
from some of our most distinguished Presi- 
dents and Professors. Their remarks are 
natural, full, and explicit, and are the highest 
and surest testimony in relation to this 
subject which can he furnished. 

In the sisterhocd of charitable institutions, 
each has its appropriate sphere of action 
in extending the kingdom of Christ. Edu- 
cation Societies are peculiarly important, 
as ministers are the grand desideratum for 
this purpose. Hence said the Saviour, 
“Pray ye therefore the Lord of the har- 
vest, that he will send forth laborers into 
his harvest.” 

2. Another reason for increased efforts 
in this cause, is the benefits which will 
thereby result to the churches. 

Were the churches to obtain correct and 
extended imformation in respect to this 
subject, and duly to ponder it, their sympa- 
thetic feelings would be enlisted in its 
behalf. No heart would remain unaffected, 
and unceasingly would the prayer be offered, 
Lord, send forth more laborers into the 
harvest. With correct kowledge, with deep 
sympathies, and a spirit of holy importuanity 
in prayer, Christians would not refrain from 
contributing as the object would require. 
In the process of selecting and educating 
pious indigent young men for the ministry, 
the churches are benefited by a reflex 
influence—their own piety and growth in 
grace are promoted. 

3. The most important reason for greater 
efforts in behalf of the Society is that its 
ability to multiply pious, able and faithful 
ministers of the gospel may be increased. 

By its instrumentality, it has already 
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brought into the ministry about 1,500 indi- 
viduals, one-third more than all the settled 
Congregational ministers in New England, 
and two-thirds as many as all the Presby- 
terian ministers in the United States, and 
more than there were collegially educated 
ministers of all denominations of Christians 
in the country, at the time the Society was 
formed. This number it will rapidly in- 
crease, if the necessary means for its 
support are provided. On the churches it 
has hitherto depended, and on them it still 
depends for its efficiency in enlightening 
and saving a lost world. May it not be 
hoped, that they will arise to renewed and 
increased efforts in behalf of this Society ? 
Will they not more frequently look abroad 
and behold the darkness that covers the 
earth, and the gross darkness the people, 
and in view of the affecting scene, unite 
their prayers and their efforts in behalf of 
this cause, till a pious and learned ministry 
shall be furnished for every thousand souls 
in our own country, and a sufficient number 
of missionaries for every heathen land? 

4. The last reason which will be offered 
for greater effort in this cause, is the strong 
ground of hope, that exertions at the present 
time will be crowned with more than usual 
success, 

In the providence of God, there are 
favorable opportunities for the accomplish- 
ment of his purposes and plans. While . 
every charitable enterprise approved by the 
Great Head of the church, may be expected 
to succeed in proportion to the faith exer- 
cised, the prayers offered, and the other 
efforts made in reference to it, (for this has 
uniformly been the case in respect to the 
benevolent Societies for the diffusion of 
light, life, and salvation,) yet greater results 
from the same efforts may be realized at 
one time than at another. The immediate 
future, it would seem, is a specially favor- 
able time for increased efforts on behalf of 
this Society. In the numerous revivals of 
religion with which our land has been 
recently visited, a large number of young 
men have experienced the renewing grace 
of God. Indeed, the revivals are peculiarly 
characterized by the conversion of this class 
of the community. What meaneth this? 
Is it not a proclamation by the Holy Ghost 
himself, saying, Set apart these young men, 
who have suitable natural talents, to be 
Levites, and educate them for the holy 
ministry ? Who can resist this conclusion ? 
Besides, in these revivals, many it is boped, 
have been brought into the kingdom, who 
will be disposed to consecrate, not only 
themselves but also their worldly posses- 
sions, to the service of their Redeemer, 
whose earthly resources enable them greatly 
to increase the number of those who shall 
publish the gospel of peace. This consid- 
eration is greatly encouraging at the present 
time of pecuniary embarrassment, for much 
greater contributions to the Society must 
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be made than were the last year, or the 
Directors, notwithstanding all the evils 
which may result to the cause, the church 
and the world, by so doing, will be com- 
-pelled to suspend operations for a time. 


Conclusion.—This cause is the Lord’s 
and he will sustain it. From his throne of 
mercy in the heavens, he condescends to 
invite us to participate in this glorious 
enterprise; to be co-workers with him in 
“providing ministers of the gospel for the 
exigencies of the world. ‘It is good to be 
zealously affected always in a good thing.” 
Apathy in this cause is treason to the King 
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of Zion. All possible efforts should be made 
to accelerate the day of the ultimate 
triumphs of the church. The object to be 
obtained is great and sublime—the redemp- 
tion of aworld. Success in this undertaking 
is.certain, and the reward is glorious and 
eternal. Confiding in the promises, power 
and grace of Jehovah, and anticipating the 
final results, we would press forward, till 
we see verified what the beloved Apostle 
saw in prophetic vision, “‘an angel fly in 
the midst of heaven, having the everlasting 
gospel to preach unto them that dwell on 
the earth, and to every nation, and kindred, 
and tongue, and people.” 


STATISTICS OF COLLEGES AND THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Tur following account of the different Colleges and Theological Seminaries 
in the United States, prepared after much correspondence and with great labor, 
was published in the Appendix to the last Annual Report of the American 
Education Society, and with a few corrections, is here inserted for the benefit 
of the ministry, and of literary Institutions, and of the cause of education 
generally. 

The name of the denomination of Christians under whose direction each Col- 
Jege and Seminary is, with the exception of Congregationalists and Presby- 

_ terians, we have mentioned. As most of the Colleges are in connection with 
these two denominations, it is thought needless to specify them. A few of them 
perhaps should not be considered as denominational, as it respects the indi- 
viduals who have the direction of them. 


COLLEGES. 
MAINE. 


Bowdoin College.—Located in Brunswick. Founded, 1794. Went into operation, 
1802. Rev. Leonard Woods, Jr., D. D., President. - Professors, 8; Academical Stu- 
dents, 150; Medical Students, 70. Libraries, 18,000 volumes. Graduates, 649. 

Waterville College.—Located in Waterville. Incorporated, 1820. Under the direc- 
tion of Baptists. , President. Professors, 5; Tutor, 1; Students, 55. 
Libraries, 6,000 volumes. Graduates, 145. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Dartmouth College.—Located in Hanover. Incorporated, 1769. Rev. Nathan Lord, 
D. D., President. Professors, 13; Tutors, 2; Academical Students, 321; Medical 
Students, 77. Libraries, 16,200 volumes. Graduates, 2,052. 

VERMONT. 
University of Vermont.—Located in Burlington. Founded,1791. Rev. John Wheeler, 


<r Professors, 6; Students, 109. Libraries, 9,200 volumes. Grada- 
ates, 241. 

ay aoa | College.—Located in Middlebury. Founded, 1800. J 
ooneem rofessors, 4; Tutors, 2; Students, 62. Libraries,7,054 volumes. Gradu- 
ates, 5 


Norwich University.—Located in Norwich. 


Incorporated, 1834. Ald i 
M. A., Principal. P en Partridge, 


Further particulars not ascertained. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Harvard University.— Located in Cambridge. Founded, 1638. Hon. Josiah Quincy, 
st DD. poet ae hs eh 21; Instructors, 4; Tutors, 2; Proctors, 6; Law 

tudents, 87; Medical Students, 85; Academical Students, 237, Librari 
volumes. Graduates, 5,599. io Wh ; ee 
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Williams College.—Located in Williamstown. Founded, 1792. Rev. Mark Hopkins, 
D. D., President. Professors,6; Tutor, 1; Students, 128. Libraries, 7,500 volumes, 
Graduates, 933. 

Amherst. College.—Located in Amherst. Founded, 1821. Incorporated, 1825. Rey. 
Heman Humphrey, D. D., President. Professors, 5; Lecturers, 2; Tutors, 4; 
Teachers, 2; Students, 169. Libraries, 12,500 volumes. Graduates, 613. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
Brown University.—Located in Providence. Founded, 1764. Rev. Francis Way- 
land, D. D., President. Under the direction of Baptists. Professors, 6 ; Tators, 2 
Students, 183. Libraries, 14,000 volumes. Graduates, 1,390. 


. 
? 


CONNECTICUT. 

Yale College:—Located in New Haven. Founded, 1700. Rev. Jeremiah Day, D.D., 
LL. D., President. Professors, 16; Tutors, 7; Instructors, 8; Law Students, 45; Medi- 
ne Students, 45; Academical Students, 438. Libraries, 27,000 volumes. Graduates, 

824. 

Washington College.—Located in Hartford. Incorporated, 1824. Rev. Silas Totten, 
D. D., President. Under the direction of Episcopalians. Professors, 5; Lecturer, 1; 
Tutor, 1; Students, 78. Libraries, 6,500 volumes. Graduates, 175, 

Wesleyan University.—Located in Middletown. Incorporated, 1831. Under the 
direction of Methodists. Rev. Stephen Olin, D. D., President. Professors, 5; Lec- 
turer, 1; Teachers, 2; Tutors, 2; Students, 124. Libraries, 10,300 volumes. Gradu- 
ates, 110. 


NEW YORK. 

Columbia College.—Located in the city of New York. Received its charter, 1754, 
Under the direction of Episcopalians. Hon. William Alexander Duer, LL. D., Presi- 
dent. Professors, 10; Students, 139. Libraries, 14,000 volumes. Graduates, 1,170. 

Union College.—Located in Schenectady. Founded, 1795. Rev. Eliphalet Nott, 
D. D., LL. D., President. Professors and Assistant Professors, 11; Students, 221. 
Libraries, 13,000 volumes. Graduates, 2,029. 

Hamilton College.—Located in Clinton. Incorporated, 1812.. Simeon North, M. A., 
President. Professors, 4; Tutors, 2; Students, 92. Libraries, 9,000 volumes, Gradu- 
ates, 464. 

Hamilton Literary and Theological Institution.—Located in Hamilton. Founded, 
1820. Under the direction of Baptists. Rev. Nathaniel Kendrick, D. D., senior Pro- 
fessor. Other Professors,6; Lecturer, 1; Tutors, 3; Students in college, 74; prepar- 
atory department, 83. Libraries, 4,600 volumes. Graduates, 140. 

Geneva College —Located in Geneva. Founded, 1825. Under the direction of 
Episcopalians. Rev. Benjamin Hale, D. D., President. Professors, 8; Tutors, 23 
Students, 66; Medical Students, 81. Libraries, 5,400 volumes. Graduates, 43. 

University of New York.—Located in the city of New York. Founded, 1831. Hon. 
Theodore Frelinghuysen, LL. D., Chancellor. Professors, 12; Students, 85. Gradu- 
ates, 106. 


NEW JERSEY. 

College of New Jersey.—Located in Princeton. Founded, 1746. Rev. James Carna- 
han, D. D., President. Professors,8; Tutors, 4; Students, 263. Libraries, 11,000 vol- 
umes. Graduates; 2,183. 

Rutgers College.—Located in New Brunswick. Founded, 1770. Under the direc- 
tion of the Reformed Dutch Church. Rev. Philip Milledoler, D. D., President. Pro- 
fessors, 5; Students, 76. Libraries, 6,500 volumes. Graduates, 300. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

University of Pennsylwania.—Located in Philadelphia. Founded, 1755. Rev. John 
Ludlow, D. D., Provost. Professors, 4; Instructors in the collegiate department, 25 
Professors in Medical department, 7; Students in Collegiate department, 131; in Medi- 
cal department, 350. Libraries, 5,000 volumes. Graduates, 875. 

Dickinson College —Located in Carlisle. Incorporated, 1783. Under the direction 
of Methodists. Rev. John Price Durbin, D. D., President. Professors, 5; Tutors, 35 
Law Stadents, 23; Collegiate Students, 99. Libraries, 10,600 volumes. Gradu- 


ates, 510. 
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Jefferson College—Located in Canonsburg. Incorporated, 1802. Rev. Matthew 
Brown, D. D., President. Professors,6; Tutors, 2; Students, 147; others in a pre- 
paratory course, 56. Libraries, 4,500 volumes, Graduates, 650. 

Alleghany College.—Located in Meadville. Founded, 1817. Under the direction of 
Methodists. Rev. H. J. Clark, M.A. President. Professors, 3; Tutor, 1; Students, 
100. Libraries, 8,000 volumes. Graduates, 16. 

Western University.—Located in Pittsburg. Founded, 1820. Libraries, 500 vols. 
Graduates, 45. Not now in operation. 

Washington College.—Located in Washington. Founded, 1806. Rev. David 
-McConaughy, D. D., President. Professors, 4; Tutor,1; Students,59. Preparatory 
department, 85. Libraries, 3,300 volumes. Graduates, 224. 

Lafayette College.—Located at Easton. Founded, 1832. Rev. George Junkin, D. D., 
President. Professors, 7; Students in Collegiate department, 51; in Law department, 
5. Libraries, 1,350 volumes. Graduates, 18. 

Pennsylvania College.—Located in Gettysburg. Founded, 1832. Under the direc- 
tion of Lutherans. Rev. C. P. Krauth, D. D., President. Professors,4; Lecturer, 1; 
Futors, 2; Students, 59; others in a partial or preparatory course, 82. Libraries, 2,270 
volumes. _ Graduates, 35. 

_ Bristol Collegiate Institution—Located at Clifton, near Bristol. Founded, 1833. 
‘Under the direction of Episcopalians. Not now in operation. 

Marshall College.—Located in Mercersburg. Incorporated, 1836. Rev. F. A. Rauch, 
D. P., President. Professors, 3; Tutor,1; Students, 48. Libraries, 7,800. Gradu- 
ates, 13. 


DELAWARE, 
Newark College.—Located in Newark. Founded, 1833. Rev. Richard S, Mason, 
D. D., President. Professors, 4; Students, 55; Libraries, 1,200 volumes. Gradu- 
ates, 4. 


MARYLAND. 


St. John’s College.—Located in Annapolis. Founded, 1784. Rev. Hector Hum- 
phreys, D. D., President. Professors, 5; Students in regular Collegiate course, 27; in 
the partial course and grammar school, 37. Libraries, 4,000 volumes. Graduates, 117. 

St. Mary’s College —Located in Baltimore. Founded, 1793, and incorporated 1804. 
Under the direction of Catholics. Rev. John J. Chanche, D. D., President. Instruc- 
tors, 25; Students, 70; others in a partial or preparatory course, 137. Libraries, 12,000 
volumes. Graduates, 187. 

University of Maryland.—Located in Baltimore. Founded, 1812. Not now in opera- 
tion. 

Mount St. Mary’s College.—Located in Emmitsburgh. Incorporated, 1830. Under 
the direction of Catholics. Rev. John McCaffrey, M. A., President. Instructors, 7; 
other teachers, 10; Students, 31; in the grammar school, 85. Libraries, 3,500 vol- 
umes. Graduates, 41. 


Mount Hope College.—Located near Baltimore. Incorporated, 1832. Present state 
not ascertained. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Georgetown College.—Located in Georgetown. Founded, 1799. Under the direc- 
tion of Catholics. Rev. Thomas F. Mulledy, D. D., President, Instructors, 17; 
Students, 134, Libraries, 12,000 volumes. Graduates, 90, 

Columbian College.—Located in Washington. Incorporated, 1821. Under the direc- 


tion of Baptists. Rev. Stephen Chapin, D, D., President. Instructors, 9; Lecturer, 
1; Students, 25, Libraries, 4,200 volumes. Graduates, 97. 


VIRGINIA. 


William and Mary College.—Located in Williamsburgh. Incorporated, 1691. 
pe rsiee R. Dew, M. A., President. Professors, 4; Students, 140. ‘Libraries, 4,250 
volumes. 


Hampden Sidney College.—Located in Prince Edward county. Incorporated, 1788. 
Hon. William Maxwell, LL. D., President, Professors, 10; Tutor, 1; Students, 65. 
Medical students, 63. Libraries, 8,000 volumes. 


Washington College.—Located in Lexington, Founded, 1812. Rey. Henry Ruffner, 


D. D., President. Professors, 4; Students, 49, Libraries, 2,000 volumes. Gradu- 
ates, 400. 
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University of Virginia.—Located in Charlottesville. Founded, 1819. John A. G. 
Davis, M. A., Chairman. Professors, 9; Students, 243. Libraries, 16,000 vols, 
Graduates, 200. 

Randolph-Macon College.—Located in Boydton. Incorporated, 1830. Under the 
direction of Methodists. Rev. M. C. Garland, M. A. President. Teachers, 6; 
Students, 98. 

Emory and Henry College.—Located at Glade Spring, Washington Co. Founded, 
1838. Incorporated, 1839. Under the direction of Methodists. Rev. Charles Collins, 
M. A., President. Professors, 2; Tutors, 2. Students in the different departments 
about 140. Libraries, 1,000 volumes. 

Rector College.—Located in Harrison County. Incorporated 1839. Rev. Charles 
Wheeler, President. Other particulars not known. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 

University of North Carolina.—Located at Chapel Hill. Founded, 1789. Hon. 
David L. Swain, M. A., President. Professors,6; Tutors, 2; Students, 164. Libra- 
ries, 9,000 volumes. Graduates, 620. . ; 

Davidson College.—Located in Meck] rg County. Incorporated, 1838. Rey. 
Robert Hall Morrison, D. D., President. éssors£2 ; Tutor, 1; Students, 86. 

Wake Forest College.—Located in Wake Forest. Founded, 1833. Incorporated, 1838. 
Samuel Wait, M. A., President. Instructors, 4; Students, 77. Graduates, 9. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


College of Charleston.—Located in Charleston. Founded, 1785. .Jncorporated anew, 
1791, by the name of Charleston College, and incorporated again by its present name, 
1838. Rev. William T. Brantley, D. D. President. Professors, 3; Students, 50. Libra- 
ries, 2,000 volumes. Graduates, 67; last commencement, 3—making 70. 

College of South Carolina.—Located in Columbia. Founded, 1804. Hon. Robert W. 
Barnwell, M. A., President. Instructors, 8; Students, 160. Libraries, 18,000 volumes. 


GEORGIA. 

University of Georgia.—Located in Athens. Incorporated, 1785. Rev. Alonzo 
Church, D. D., President. Professors, 6; Tutors, 2; Students, 116. Libraries, 11,000 
volumes. Graduates, 433. 

Oglethorpe University.—Located at Midway. Incorporated, 1886. Rev. Carlisle P. 
Beman, M. A., President. Professors, 4; Teacher, 1; Students, 31; Preparatory 
department, 120. ? 

Emory College.—Located in Oxford. Incorporated, 1837. Under the direction of 
Methodists. Rev. Augustus B. Longstreet, President. Professors, 4; Students, 33. 


ALABAMA. 
University of Alabama.—Located in Tuscaloosa. Incorporated, 1820. Went into 
operation, 1831. Rev. Basil Manly, D. D., President. Professors,5; Tutors, 2; Stu- 
dents, 56. Libraries, 5,289 volumes. Graduates, 54. 


La Grange College.—Located at La Grange. Founded, 1831. Under the direction 
of Methodists. Rev. Robert Paine, M. A., President. Instructors,5; Students in all 
departments, 140. Libraries, 1,000 volumes. 

Spring Hill College.—Located at Spring Hill. Founded, 1830. Under the direction 
of Catholics. Rey. Peter Mauvernay, Superintendent. Instructors, 4; Students, 107. 
Library, 4,000 volumes. 


MISSISSIPPI. 
Jefferson College.—Situated at Washington. Incorporated, 1802. Rev. A. Stephens, 
President. Professors, 4; Students, 59. Libraries, 1,522 volumes. 
Oakland College.—Located at Oakland. Founded, 1831. Rev. Jeremiah Chamber- 
Jain, D. D., President. Professors, 5; Students in all departments, 160. 

Mississippi College.—Located at Clinton. Established, 1830. Under the direction 
of Methodists. Not now in operation, but will commence operations in January next. 
LOUISIANA. 

College of Louisiana.—Located in Jackson. Incorporated, 1825. James Shannon, 
M. A., President. Professors, 4; Students in all departments, 106. Libraries, 1,800 
volumes, Graduates, 12. ; 
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Franklin College.—Nothing of this college in particular is known. 


Jefferson College.—Located at St.James. Founded,1831. Thomas R. Ingalls, M. A., 
President. Instructors, 6; Students, 138. Libraries, 1,000 volumes. 


St. Charles College.—Located at Grand Coleau. Under the direction of Catholics. 
Rev. Nicholas Point, President. 

College of Baton Rouge.—Located at Baton Rouge. Founded, 1838. Rev. William 
B. Lacey, D. D., President. Professors, 4; Students, 70. Libraries, 300 volumes. 


TENNESSEE. 


Greenville College. —Located in Greenville. Founded, 1794. Rey. James Maclin, 
M. A. President. Instructors,2; Students, 30. Libraries, 3,600 vols. Graduates, 100. 


University of Nashville—Located in Nashville. Incorporated by the name of Cum- 
berland College, 1806. In 1826, by an act of legislature, it took the name of the Uni- 
versity of Nashville. Rev. Philip Lindsley, D. D., President. Professors, 4; Tutors, 
2; Students, 106. Libraries, 8,493 volumes. Graduates, 220. 


, East Tennessee University—Located in Knoxville. Incorporated, 1807. In January, 
1840, its name was changed to East Tennessee University. Joseph Estabrook, M. A., 
President. Professors, 3; Tutor, 1; Students, 52. Libraries, 3,307 volumes. Gradu- 
ates, 32. 
Jackson College.—Located near Columbia. Founded, 1830. , Presi- 
dent. Professors, 2; Tutors, 2; Students in all departments, 100. Libraries, 1,250 vol- 
umes. Graduates, 3. 


Washington College.—Located near Jonesborough, East Tennessee. Founded, 1794. 
, President. Professors, 2; Students, 43, Libraries, 1,000 volumes. 


Graduates, 110. 


KENTUCKY. 


Transyloania University.—Located in Lexington. Founded, 1798. f 
President. Professors, 13; College Students, 30; Medical Students, 200; Law Stu- 
dents, 39. Libraries, 4,400 volumes. Graduates, 610. 


_ St. Thomas’ College.—Situated about four miles south of Bardstown. Founded, 1811. 
- _ Under the direction of Catholics. Rev. Walter Coons, Superior. 


Centre College.—Located in Danville. Founded, 1819. Rev. John C. Young, M. A., 
President. Professors,5; Tutors, 2; Students,66. Libraries, 2,000 volumes. 


St. Joseph’s College.—Located in Bardstown. Founded, 1819. Incorporated, 1824. 
Under the direction of Catholics. Rev. Martin J. Spalding, D. D. President. Instrue- 
tors, ae Students, 69; Preparatory department, 71. Libraries, 7,000 volumes. Gradu- 
ates, 150. 


Cumberland College.—Located in Princeton. Founded, 1825, Incorporated, 1827. 
Rev. Franceway R. Cossit, D. D. President. Professors, 3; Students, 49; Preparatory 
course, 23. Libraries, 1,050 volumes. Graduates, 82. 


Georgetown College.—Located in Georgetown. Founded, 1829. Under the direc- 
tion of Baptists. Rev. Howard Malcom, M. A., President. Instructors, 4; Teachers, 
2; Students in the College and preparatory department, 105, Libraries, 1,200 volumes, 
Graduates, 12: 


Augusta College.—Located in Augusta, Founded, 1822. Under the direction of 


Methodists, Rev. J. 8. Tomlinson, D. D., President. Instructors, 5; Students, 75. 
Libraries, 2,500 volumes. Graduates, 60. 


} St. Mary's College.—Located in Marion County. Founded, 1822. Under the direc- 
tion of Catholics. Rey. Peter Chazelle, President. Professors, 8; Tutors, 2; Stu- 
dents, 40; Preparatory department, 102, Libraries, 4,000 vols. Graduates, 6. 


Bacon. College.—Located at Harrodsburg. Founded, 1836. Rev. E. S. Burnet 
President. Instructors, 7; Students, 203. Libraries, 1,200 volumes. ‘ 


OHIO. 


University of Ohio.—Located in Athens. Founded, 1821. Rey. Wm. H. McGuffey 
M.A., President. Professors, 5. Teachers, 2; Students, 95. Libraries, 2,500 vol- 
umes, Graduates, 100. ay 

Miami University—Located in Oxford. Founded, 1809, Rev. Robert H. Bishop 
D.D., President. Professors, 4; Teachers, 2; Students, 135; Preparatory depart- 
ment, 69. Libraries, 4,352 volumes. Graduates, 254. 


Franklin College.—Located in New Athens. Founded, 1824, Its first incorporated 
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name was Alma College. Rev. Jacob Coon, acting President. Professors,4; Tutors, 
2; Students, 51 ; Preparatory department, 67. Libraries, 1,900 volumes. Graduates, 71. 

Western Reserve College.—Located in Hudson. Founded, 1826. Rev. George E. 
Pierce, D. D , President. Professors,7; Tutors,2; Teacher,1; Students in college, 63 ; 
Preparatory department, 33. Libraries, 4,200 volumes. Graduates, 51. 

Kenyon College.—Located in Gambier. Founded, 1828. Under the direction of 
Episcopalians. Rt. Rev. Charles Pettit McIlvaine, D. D., President. Professors, 6; 
Tutors, 2; Teachers,4; Students in college,55; in the preparatory department, 65. 
Libraries, 8,720 volumes. 

_ Granville College —Situated in Granville. Incorporated, 1832. Under the direc- 
tion of Baptists. Rev. Jonathan Going, D. D., President. Instructors, 4; Students, 
in all departments, 100. Libraries, 3,000 volumes. 

Marietta College—NSituated at Marietta. Founded, 1832. Rev. Joel H. Linsley, 
D.D., President. Professors, 5; Tutor, 1. Students, 50. Libraries, 3,500 volumes. 
Graduates, 12. 


Oberlin Collegiate Institute —Situated at Oberlin. Incorporated, 1834. Rev. Asa 
Mahan, M. A., President. Professors,8; Tutors, 2, besides other Teachers. Stu- 
dents in the Collegiate department, 70 ; Students in Preparatory department, 135. 

Ripley College —Located in Ripley. Particulars not known. 

Willoughby University.—Located in Willoughby. Incorporated, 1834. Hon. Ralph 
Granger, M. A. President. Professors,5; Students, 41; Graduates, 37. This Univer- 
sity is principally a medical institution. 

Cincinnati College-—Located at Cincinnati. Founded, 1819. Rev. Thomas J. 
Biggs, M. A., President. Professors, 7; Students, 84. 

Woodward College——located at Cincinnati. Incorporated, 1835. Rev. B. P. 
Aydelotte, D. D., President. Instructors, 6; Collegiate students, 20; other students, 
234. Libraries, 800 volumes. 

Worthington College.—Located in Worthington. Incorporated, 1819. ; 
President. Professors, 3; Teacher, 1; Students in preparatory department, 30; Medi- 
eal department, 40; Medical graduates, 111. Other particulars not known. 


INDIANA. 


University of Indiana—Located in Bloomington. Incorporated, 1827, and com- 
menced operations, 1829, Rev. Andrew Wylie, D. D., President. Instructors, 5; 
Students in all departments, 59. Libraries, 1,765 volumes. Graduates, 59. 


South Hanover College.—Located at South Hanover. Founded, 1825, and incorpor- 
ated, 1829. Rev. D. McCauley, M.A., President. Instructors, 4; Students, 120. 


Wabash College.—Located at Crawfordsville. Founded, 1833. Incorporated, 1834. 
Rey. Elihu W. Baldwin, D. D., President. Professors, 3; Tutor,1; Students, 2L. 
Others in preparatory department. Libraries, 2,000 volumes. Graduates, 6. 


Indiana Asbury University.—Founded, 1839. Bloomington District. Under the 
direction of Methodists. Rev. M. Simpson, President. Instructors, 3. 


ILLINOIS. 


Illinois College.—Located in Jacksonville. Founded, 1829. Rev. Edward Beecher, 
M. A., President. Professors,4; Students, 42. Libraries, 2,000 volumes. 

Shurtleff College—Located in Upper Alton. Founded, 1835. - , Presi- 
dent. Instructors, 3; Students, 60. Libraries, 1,000 volumes. ’ 

McKendreean College.—Located at Lebanon. Founded, 1834. Under the direction 
of Methodists. Rev. John W. Merrill, M. A. President. Instructors,3; Students, 47. 


McDonough College.—Located at Macomb. Founded, 1837, 


MISSOURI. 

St. Louis University Located in St. Louis. Founded, 1829, and incorporated, 1832. 
Under the direction of Catholics. Rev. John Anthony Elet, President. Instructors, 
11; Students, 60; Students in the Preparatory department, 88. Libraries, 7,900 
volumes. Graduates, 10. 

St. Mary's College.—Located at the Barrens. Incorporated, 1830. Under the direc- 
tion of Catholics. Rev. J. Timon, President. Instructors,12; Students, 104. Libra- 
ries, 6,400 volumes. Graduates, 8. 

Marion College.—Located in Marion County. Incorporated, 1831. Rev. Hiram P. 
Goodrich, D. D., President, Professor,1; Tutors, 2; Students, 72. Libraries, 2,300 
volumes. Graduates, 3. 
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President. 


Columbia College.—Located at Columbia, Founded, 1835 
Instructors, 3. : 

St. Charles College —Located at St. Charles. Founded, 1839. Under the direction 
of Methodists. Rev. W. Fielding, M. A., President. Instructors, 3 Students in all 
departments, 85. ’ 

Fayette College.—Located at Fayette. Archibald Patterson, President. 


MICHIGAN. 
Michigan University —Located at Ann Arbor. Founded, 1837. 
Marshall College.—Located at Marshall. Rev. John Proctor Cleaveland, M. A., 
President. Instructors, 2; Students in all the departments, 62. 
St. Philip’s University—Located at Detroit. Founded, 1836. Incorporated, 1839. 
Under the direction of Catholics. Rev. Charles Baurrens, President. Instructors, 4. 


_ Libraries, 3,000 volumes. Graduates,8. Students,8. Preparatory department, others. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 


MAINE. 


Theological Seminary at- Bangor.—Incorporated, 1816. Congregational. Com- 
menced operations, 1820. Rev. Enoch Pond, D. D., Senior Professor. Professors, 3; 
Students, 44. Libraries, 7,000 volumes. Alumni, 120. 


Thomaston Theological Institution—Founded in 1837, and was incorporated, 1839. 
Baptist. Rev. Calvin Newton, President. Professor, 1. Students in the full course of 
study, 4; in the limited course, 5; in the preparatory course, 14. Libraries, 500. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Theological Seminary at Gilmanton —Founded, 1835. Congregational. Rev. Aaron 
Warner, M. A., Senior Professor. Professors, 3; Students, 26. Libraries, 2,200 vol- 
umes. Alumni, 21. 


New Hampton Theological Seminary.—Located at New Hampton. Founded, 1828, 
and went into full operation, 1830. Baptist. Rev. Eli B. Smith, senior Professor. 
Two other Professors. Students, about 30. Libraries, 600 volumes. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Theological Seminary at Andover.—Founded, 1808. Congregational. Rev. Justi 
nt. eee D., President. Professors, 5; Students, 153, Libetida: 17,500 eNiihea: 
umni, ; 


Divinity School of Harvard University —Located in Cambridge. Commenced opera- 
tions, 1824. Unitarian. Hon. Josiah Quincy, LL. D. President. Prof ae zs 
dents, 20. Alumni, 100. 7 sae snogey te WAI 


Newton Theological Institution Located in Newton. Incorporated, 1826. Baptist. 


Rev. Barnas Sears, M. A., President. Professors, 3; Students, 44. Libraries, 4,000 
volumes. Alumni, 137. aa 


CONNECTICUT. 


Theological Department of Yale College.—Located in New Haven. Co 
olog llege. ; mmen 
operations, 1822. Congregational. Rev. Jeremiah Day, D. D. President. Profeiece, 


4; Students, 72. Alumni, 245, the greater proportion of whom conti ; ; 
three years. igen prop m continued their studies 


Theological Institute of Connecticut—Located in East Windsor. Founded, 1833, and 


incorporated, 1834, Congregational. Rey. Bennet Tyler, D. D., Presi 
fessors, 3; Students, 29. Libraries, 4,000 volumes, Atenas 7 Bo Sg 


NEW YORK. 


Hartwick Theological Seminary.—Located at Hartwick. Incor 

i 5 ted, 1815. 
theran. Rev. George B. Miller, M. A., senior Professor, Protesaad a ree 
preparing for the seminary, 12. Library, 1,000 volumes. Pees Sut 


New York Theological Seminary in the city of New York.—Establi if 
: ; be —KEstablished in 1836. 
foie voles Joel Parker, President. Professors, 4. Students, 90. Libraries, 


General Theological Seminary of the Protestant Episcopal Cl ) ni 
States.—Located in New York. Established, 1817, in the city of New York. eee 
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to New Hayen, 1820. Removed back to the city of New York, 1821, in which year 
it was incorporated. Rt. Rev. Benjamin T. Onderdonk, D. D. senior Professor. Pro- 
fessors, 5; Students, 74. Libraries, 7,260 volumes. Alumni, 186. 


Hamilton Literary and Theological Institution —Located in Hamilton. Commenced 
operations, 1820. Baptist. Rev. Nathaniel Kendrick, D. D., senior Professor. Pro- 
fessors, 4; Students, 27. 


Theological Seminary at Auburn.—Commenced operations, 1821. Presbyterian. 
Rev. James Richards, D. D., senior Professor, Professors, 4; Students, 69. Libra- 
ries, 5,000 volumes. Alumni, 344. More than one third of these continued at the 
seminary three years. 


Theological Seminary of the Associate Reformed Synod of New York.—Located at 
Newburgh. Incorporated, 1835, Rev. Joseph M. Carrell, D. D., senior Professor. 
Professors, 3. Students, 11. Libraries, 4,000. 


NEW JERSEY. 

Theological Seminary at Princeton——Commenced operations, 1812. Presbyterian. 
Rey. Archibald Alexander, D. D., senior Professor. Professors, 4; Students, 110. 
Libraries, 6,500 volumes. Alumni, 714. A large proportion of this number remained 
at the seminary for the term of three years. 

Theological Seminary of the Reformed Dutch Church.—Located in New Brunswick. 
Founded, 1784. Rey. Philip Milledoler, D. D., senior Professor. Professors, 3; Stu- 
dents, 30. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Theological Seminary of the German Reformed Church.—Located in York. Estab- 
lished, 1825. Rev. Lewis Mayer, D. D., senior Professor. Professors, 2; Students, 20. 


Theological Seminary of the General Synod of the Evangelical Lutheran Church. 
Located in Gettysburg. Established, 1826. Rev. S. 8. Schmucker, D. D., senior 
Professor. Professors, 3; Students, 26. Library, 7,000 volumes. Alumni, 130. All 
of these did not pursue a three years’ course of study. 


Western Theological Seminary of the Presbyterian Church in the United States.— 
Located in Alleghany city. Established, 1828. Rey. David Elliott, D. D., senior 
Professor. Professors, 3; Students, 29. Libraries, 6,000 volumes. Alumni, 175. A 
part only of these pursued their studies for three years. 

Theological Seminary at Canonsburg.—Went into operation, 1831. Incorporated, 
1833. Under the direction of the Associate Presbyterian Church. Rev. James Ram- 
say, D. D., senior Professor. Professors, 2; Students, 22. Libraries, 1,600 volumes. 
Alumni, 47. 

Theological Seminary of the Associate Reformed Church.—Located at Pittsburg. In- 
corporated, 1828, Rev. Mr. Pressley, Professor. Students, 19. 


VIRGINIA. 


Theological Seminary of the Protestant Episcopal Church of Virginia.—Located in 
Fairfax county, near Alexandria,D, C. Rev. Richard Channing Moore, D. D., Presi- 
dent. Professors, 3; Students, 32. Libraries, 3,500 volumes. Alumni, 126. 


Union Theological Seminary.—Located in Prince Edward County. Founded, 1812. 
Presbyterian. Rev. George A. Baxter, D. D., senior Professor. Professors, 3; Stu- 
dents, 20. Libraries, 4,000 volumes, Alumni, 175. A portion only of these con- 
tinued their studies for three years. 

Virginia Baptist Seminary.—Loeated at Spring Farm, near Richmond. Estab- 
lished, 1832. Rev. Robert Ryland, M. A., senior Professor. Professors, 3; Students, 
67, a portion only of whom are studying theology. Libraries, 1,500 volumes. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Southern Theological Seminary at Columbia.—Established, 1828. Went into operation 
in 1831. Incorporated, 1832, Presbyterian. Rev. George Howe, D. D., senior Professor. 
Professors, 3; Students, 18. Libraries, 3,730 volumes. Alumni, 62. A portion of 
whom did not pursue their studies for three years. 

Theological Seminary at Lexington.—Established, 1832. Commenced operations, 1835. 
Lutheran. Rey. Ernest L. Hazelius, D. D., Professor. Students, 10. Libraries, 
1,600 volumes. Alumni, 20. . 


Furman Theological Seminary.—Located at High Hills, Baptist. Professors, 2 5 
Students, 30. Library, 1,000 volumes. 
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GEORGIA. 


Baptist Literary and Theological Seminary.—Located in Eaton. Commenced opera- 
tions, 1834. Students, 10. 


TENNESSEE. ~ 


Southern and Western Theological Seminary.—Located in Maryville. Established, 
1819. Presbyterian. Rev. Isaac Anderson, D. D., senior Professor. Professors, 2; 
_ Students, 24; Libraries, 6,000 volumes. Alumni, 90, 


OHIO. 

Theological Department of Western Reserve College —Located in Hudson. Presbyte- 
rian. Rev. George E. Pierce, D. D., President. Professors, 3; Students, 14. 

Lane Seminary.—Located in -Cincinnati. Incorporated, 1829. Commenced full 
operations, 1832. Presbyterian. Rev. Lyman Beecher, D. D., President. Profes- 
sors, 3; Students, 31. Libraries, 10,326. The whole number of theological students 
have been 90, a large proportion of whom have entered the ministry. 

Theological Seminary of the Diocese of Ohio.—Located in Gambier, in connection 
with Kenyon College. Commenced operations, 1828. Rt. Rev. Charles P. McIlvaine, 
D. D., President. Professors, 3; Students, 10. 

__ Theological Department in Granville College.—Located at Granville. Baptist. Pro- 
fessors, 2; Students, 8. 

Theological School.—Located in Columbus. Under the direction of Lutherans. 

Theological Department of Oberlin Collegiate Institute.— Located at Oberlin. Rev. 
Asa Mahan, M. A. President. Professors,4. Students, 54, 


ILLINOIS. 
Ailton Theological Seminary.—Located in Upper Alton. Baptist. Founded, 1835, 


Carlinville Theological Seminary.—Located in Carlinville. Presbyterian. Founded, 
1838. Libraries, 700 volumes. 


¥ 


STATISTICS OF THE TRIENNIAL CATALOGUE OF THE MIAMI 
UNIVERSITY, OHIO, FOR 1840. > 


Tue following is a list of those who have graduated each year from the commence- 
ment of the Institution. 


Year. Graduates. Ministers. Lawyers. 
1826, 12 9 2 
1827, a 1 2 
1828, 11 3 3 
1829, 10 5 3 
1830, 10 3 3 
1831, 17 6 5 
1832, 12 6 1 
1833, 21 10 3 
1834, 22 8 7 
1835, 27 10 4 
1836, 22 3 5 
1837, 27 
1838, 21 
1839, 32 

A 253 64 38 


Of the above number of graduates, sixty-four have entered the ministry ; thirty-eight 
have entered upon the practice of law; twenty-four are employed in teaching; and 
fifteen have deceased. Twenty-one other individuals have received honorary degrees. 
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STATISTICS OF THE TRIENNIAL CATALOGUE OF DARTMOUTH 
COLLEGE FOR 1840, 


Tur following is a list of those who have graduated, from the commencement of the 
Institution, and also of those who have entered the ministry each year. 


Year. Grad. Min. 


St 
WHAMADMDMOMROOAN 


Year. Grad. Min. Year. Grad. Min. Year. Grad. Min. 
1771, 4 2 1789, 24 8 1807, 41 6 1825, 27 
1772, 2 2 1790, 31 10 1808, AO 7 1826, 36 
Mads; 6 4 1791, 49 19 1809, 35 5 1827, 38 
1774, 8 6 1792, 27 9 1810, 27 5 1828, 41 
17%, 11 vi 1793, 39 9 1811, 53 11 1829, 33 
1776, 12 3 1794, 45 9 1812, 34 5 1830, 31 
1777, 12 Dye R2958 oh82ed21 0. |16:1813,4004) ow ctbiteis3ns 928 
1778, alyé 6 1796, 35 8 1814, 33 A 1832, 33 
UZOy yh? 1 1797, 30 3 1815, 31 11 1833, 30 
1730, Lom, 5 1798, 40 14 1816, 24 11 1834, 29 
ayo) 4 1 1799, 35 8 1817, 39 18 1835, 50 
1782, 4 uf 1800, 28 4 1818, 28 15 1836, 44 
1783, 14 6 1801, 29 9 1819, 25 & |b 1837, 37 
1784, 17 13 1802, 22 8 1820, 24 6 | 1838, 42 
1785, 20 12 1803, 44 uf 1821, 26 UE 1839, 61 
1786, 25 10 1804, 34 8 1822, 44 23 | 1840, 51 
1787, 27 11 1805, 28 6 1823, 33 11 = — 
1788, 19 9 1806, 33 5 1824, 28 5 | 7Oyrs.2,052 545 


Of those who have graduated in the regular course of study, 16 have been Presidents 


of colleges or theological seminaries ; 50 have been Professors in colleges or theological 
seminaries ; 8 have been Governors of States; 13 have been Judges of Supreme Courts ; 
9 have been Senators in Congress; 42 have been Representatives in Congress ; 2 have 
been Ambassadors to Foreign Courts; and 1 a Postmaster General. Besides the above 
alumni, 524 not alumni of the Institution have received the degree of bachelor or doctor 
in medicine in the regular course of study ; and 323 have received honorary degrees— 
making in the whole 2,899 who have received degrees at the Institution. Of the 2,052 
alumni, 1,456 are now living; and of the 545 ministers, 386 still survive. 


BOARD OF EDUCATION OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE PRESBY- 


TERIAN CHURCH. 


Extracts from the last Annual Report 
of the Board of Education of the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian church. 


While we report our operations during 
the last year, believing that we have done 
what we could, but freely acknowledging 
that we believe we are by no means doing 
as much for the cause as we ought to do, 
we trust the Assembly will scrutinize the 
causes of this want of success. When we 
speak of want of success, we mean that we 
are not bringing forward to the ministry, by 
any means, as many men as the Presbyterian 
Church ovght to furnish for the work of the 
ministry, and a perishing world demands at 


our hands. The General Assembly at its 
last meeting by a resolution, “‘ recommended 
to the Board to use increased exertions to 
augment the number of candidates under 
their care.’ But we are compelled to re- 
port to the Assembly the fact, that the 
number instead of being augmented, has 
suffered a further diminution. A sufficient 
number have not applied for aid to fill up 
the places of those who have been licensed ~ 
to preach the Gospel, or on other accounts 
have ceased to receive aid from the Board 
during the past year. Our Agents have 
been instructed to press on the Church the 
importance and necessity of prayer to the 
Lord of the harvest, as the great means to 
be employed and relied on for this purpose. 
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But the truth is, we have it in our power to 
accomplish but little in this matter: if God 
does not pour out his Spirit, and convert 
our young men, in answer to the prayers of 
his people, and in connection with the 
faithful preaching of the Word by his minis- 
ters, and then fill their hearts with an 
unquenchable desire to proclaim the news 
of a Saviour’s love to the perishing ; what 
can a few feeble Agents accomplish in such 
a vast field as the Presbyterian Church ? 
While we trust we feel willing to take our 
full share of the responsibility in this work, 
we feel ourselves justified in rolling the 
greater portion back where we think it 
properly belongs, on the Presbyteries, the 


' Pastors, and the Elders, and Church 


Members. The resolutions passed by the 
General Assembly last year, were all that 
we could desire in that way. We have 
endeavored in conformity with them to do 
what we could. We have received every 


young man who came to us with proper 


° 


testimonials—indeed where a Presbytery 
recommends, we always receive the ap- 
plicant promptly. The case must be a 
strong one where we would decline. We 
have also granted aid, to the amount here- 
tofore given, to all entitled to it; although 
we have had much difficulty during a great 
part of the year to raise the necessary 
funds. 

The number of candidates under the care 
of the Board and its Auxiliaries, during the 
last year, as far as we have received 
Reports, are two hundred and seventy. 

If we had received full reports, we should 
have added a few more names, but not 
many. 


The amount of the receipts during the 
year is $24,411 20. 


Algencies.—We have nothing special to 
report this year, in regard to our agents, 
except that we have not been able to pro- 
cure ‘‘a suitable number of zealous and 
discreet agents,” according to the “ earnest 
recommendation” of the last General As- 
sembly. 

The Corresponding Secretary has super- 
intended the affairs of the Board as hereto- 
fore, although during the last year there 
has been a state of things which has of 
necessity occasioned no small degree of 
anxiety and perplexity. The deranged 
state of the currency of the country, has 
embarrassed all financial operations, and 
many of our most liberal patrons have suf- 
fered so much from the pressure, that they 
could not do for us as heretofore. Some 


indeed made extra efforts, but still our col- 


lections from the churches have been 


smaller than in other years; and then from 


the state of exchanges, we have been 
obliged to have so many places of deposit, 
as to render our operations complicated and 
inconvenient. — 
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The Report closes with the following 
exhortations : 


1. Let ministers press on parents the 
duty of dedicating their sons to God from 
their early years for this important work. 

2. Let ministers press the duty on young 
men entering the communion of the church. 

3. Let ministers frequently bring this 
subject before their congregations, and 
press upon them their individual duties in 
regard to the salvation of the world. 


In the Appendix to this Report is eon 
tained the following document, which we 
here insert on account of its just remarks. 


When the Report of the Board of Educa- 
tion was presented to the General Assembly, 
in May, 1839, it was referred to a Com- 
mittee consisting of Rev. President Young, 
Rev. Dr. Alexander, and Mr. James Mc- 
Kenzie. This Committee made a Report 
which was adopted; and a part of this 
Report is again presented to the churches, 
on account of its intrinsic importance. 

‘s Whereas there is a very great and in- 
creasing demand for preachers of the gos- 
pel, as well to supply our moral destitutions 
at home, as to evangelize the hundreds of 
millions of heathen who are perishing with- 
out instruction—and whereas our church, 
if we compare its efforts with its ability, 
will be found doing very little in this great 
work, neither being engaged extensively 
and earnestly in prayer to God for the mul- 
tiplication of gospel laborers, nor presenting 
sufficiently to the tinds of its youth the 
wants of a dying world, and the claims of 
their Redeemer to the unreserved consecra- 
tion of their powers to his service as preach- 
ers of the gospel—and whereas we feel that 
we can rely confidently on the blessing of 
God to enlarge our operations, and increase 
our success, if we endeavor, in dependence 
on Him, to use all active and vigorous 
measures, both for multiplying the numbers 
and securing the intellectual and moral ad- 
vancement of our candidates for the gospel 
ministry, as well as all suitable means for 
guarding against the intrusion into the sacred 
office of those who would desecrate its 
functions. Therefore, 

“ Resolved, 1. That it be earnestly recom- 
mended to the pastors and members of our 
churches that prayer be made to God con- 
tinually, that he would pour out his Spirit 
on the hearts of our young men, and pre- 
pare multitudes of them to serve him in the 
ministry.of reconciliation, 

“©2. That it be recommended to our 
pastors and elders to Jook out, in all our 
churches, for young men of suitable piety 
and talents, who may be educated under 
the care and by the assistance of the church, 
for the work of the gospel ministry ; to con- 
verse and pray with such young men on 
the subject of their dedicating themselves 
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to the service of God, in preaching the gos- 
pel; and to endeavor by every proper 
means to induce them to qualify themselves 
for becoming the ambassadors of Christ to 
their perishing fellow-men. 

3. That while the Assembly would 
recommend to the Board of Education the 
exercise of all due caution in the reception 
of its candidates, and a strict supervision of 
them during their whole course of instruc- 
tion, to prevent the sacred funds intrusted 
to their management by the church, from 
being perverted to the support of those who 
are unworthy of the patronage of the church, 
the Assembly would also recommend to the 
Board to aim at a great enlargement of their 
operations and usefulness—and to effect this 
desirable object, they would recommend to 
the Board to use increased exertion to 
augment, not merely the contributions of 
our churches to this cause, but the number 
of candidates under their care. 

«4, That it is the deliberate conviction 

of this Assembly, formed as the result of 
much experience, that an efficient system 
of agencies, by which all the churches of 
our connection may be visited from year to 
year, is, in the present condition of Christian 
feeling and knowledge on the subject of 
benevolent operations, absolutely indispen- 
sable—that the Assembly therefore earnestly 
recommend to the Board of Education the 
employment of a suitable number of zealous 
and discreet agents, by whose instrumen- 
tality, or the instrumentality of voluntary 
agents engaged to co-operate with them, all 
the churches may have this important cause 
annually presented before them; and the 
Asseinbly would recommend to its churches 
that they receive with kindness and hearty 
co-operation the labors of the agents of all 
our ecclesiastical Boards, remembering that 
the service in which these brethren are 
engaged, is an arduous self-denying service, 
undertaken not for filthy lucre, but for the 
glory of God, that our people may have an 
opportunity of understanding their duty, and 
discharging it in reference to the advance- 
ment of Christ’s kingdom in its various 
branches. 
«5, That it be recommended to the 
Presbyteries to adopt the plan of the Board, 
heretofore published, so far as to examine 
and recommend all candidates for pecuniary 
aid, who may reside within their bounds; 
and that they continue to exercise over snch 
candidates, while in the course of education, 
such care and supervision as may be neces- 
sary—and when the conduct of any bene- 
ficiary shall be such as to require his dis- 
mission from a place on the funds of the 
Board, that the Presbytery to which he 
belongs be informed of the same.”’ 


Alexander Henry, Esq. is President of the 
Society; Rev. Francis McFarland, D. D. is 
Corresponding Secretary; and Joseph B, 
Mitchell, Esq. is Treasurer. 
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NORTHERN BAPTIST EDUCATION 
SOCIETY. 


Extract from the Annual Report of the 
Northern Baptist Education Society. 


The importance of this Society was never 
more apparent than at the present time, 
though unfortunately its utility is perceived 
by but comparatively few. 

It may be useful to survey for a few 
moments the field which this Society oc- 
cupies. Its object is to promote theological 
learning. Theological education in the 
Baptist ministry is low; low in fact, and 
relatively when compared with other de- 
nominations. It is important to a just 
appreciation of the value of this Society, 
that this fact should be fully apprehended. 
If it be a fact, it should be admitted, how- 
ever humiliating its acknowledgment, may 
be, and made the basis of our action; for 
there can be but little hope of a cure where 
the nature of the disease is not understood. 

The Baptist denomination has in these 
United States not far from seven thousand 
churches, and about four thousand ordained 
ministers; and if we were to suppose that 
the elementary education of our ministry 
had been equal to two years, above the 
rudiments of an English education, including 
all departments, we should undoubtedly 
make the estimate too high. 

The incipient preparations to educate 
our ministry, made previously to the war of 
the revolution, were almost entirely demol- 
ished, during that long and sanguinary, but 
victorious struggle for independence. We 
had but one institution, the Rhode Island 
College, which during the war was conver- 
ted into a soldier’s barrack, its president, 
meanwhile, occupying a seat in the Colozial 
Congress. 

The war of the revolution, like a spring- 
flood, uprooted the denomination, and scat- 
tered it over the whole surface of our 
territory, but finding in every place a con- 
genial soil, and having the power of germi- 
nation, it took root; and it has now filled 
the land. Efforts to educate the ministry, 
however, were scarcely recommenced 
during the remainder of the last century. 
{n 1800, the denomination had increased to 
about 100,000 communicants; and there is 
no probability that at that period more than 
one in twenty-five of our ministers possessed 
any thing beyond a common English edu- 
cation. We mention this with no intention 
to disparage those good men; were we to 
speak of them we should speak in terms of 
the highest commendation; we state it 
merely as a fact, from which we would 
reason. We had at that period but one 
institution in the whole country, in which 
we claimed to have any particular interest. 
The Rhode Island College had been resus- 
citated, but was feebly sustained and but 
partially endowed. This state of things 
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remained, without any apparent change, 
until the formation of this Society, 1814. 
The attention of the Society, so far as it 
regards institutions, was first directed to 
Maine. It was helpful, and, we may add, 
chiefly instrumental in causing to be opened, 
and in sustaining an institution in Waterville, 
now known as the Waterville College, from 
its commnencement up to about 1824, when 
the Society directed its attention to the 
establishment of Newton Institution, one of 
the Professors of which it continued to 
sustain till 1830. 
In 1820 the Baptists had three institutions. 
-To the College in Rhode Island and the 
Institution in Maine, was added, in 1817, 
Hamilton Literary and Theological Institu- 
tion. In 1830 the number of our institutions 
had-increased to eight. To those already 
mentioned had been added Columbian Col- 
lege, organized 1821, Newton Institution, 
opened for the reception of students Nov. 
28, 1825, New Hampton Institution opened 
1825, a Classical and Theological Institution 
organized in South Carolina, 1829, and the 
Virginia Baptist Seminary, established 1830. 
Since 1830 to the present time, the number 
of institutions of equal rank has more than 
trebled. 


For the ensuing year the Rev. Daniel 
Sharp, D. D. is President; Rev. Ebenezer 
Thresher, Seeretary; and Mr. Gardner 
Colby, Treasurer. 


—»— 


Anniversaries of Societies connected with 
the American Education Society. 


Micuiegan BrAancH. 


Tue anniversary of the Michigan Branch 
of the American Education Society, was 
held at Tecumseh during the session of the 
synod at that place. 

The President and Vice Presidents being 
absent, Charles Hastings, Esq, of Troy, 
was called to the chair, and the meeting 
was opened with singing and prayer. 

The Secretary made a verbal report of 
the doings of the Executive Committee 
during the year, which was in substance as 
follows: 

Owing to the pecuniary embarrassments 
of the country, little has been done during 
the past year towards replenishing the 
treasury. The Rev. William Potter, agent 
of the Western Reserve Branch of the 
American Education Society, visited most 
of the important churches and made collec- 
tions, which amounted in all. to $245 39, 


ANNIVERSARIES—MICHIGAN BRANCH. 
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which by permission of the Parent Society 
was paid over to the Western Reserve 
Branch. 

Something more is now due on subscrip- 
tion which may yet be paidin. The church 
in Detroit has not been visited, for which 
reasons, in connection with those before 
stated, the amount of our annual receipts 
has been diminished. The Committee hope 
to secure an efficient agent for the year to 
come, to act in connection with the Western 
Reserve Education Society, and that the 
results of the year will be more favorable. 

The following Resolutions were then 
offered, accompanied with addresses : 

1. Resolved, That a thoroughly educated 
ministry is peculiarly demanded in the pres- 
ent situation of the churches in the West, 


and in the present crisis of the affairs of this 
nation. 

Moved by the Rev. Mr. Marsh, of Leoni, 
and seconded by the Rev. Luther Hum- 
phrey, of Beardsley’s Prairie. 

2. Resolved, That the beneficiaries of the 
American Education Society, have gener- 
ally exerted a most happy and powerful 
influence upon the piety of our seminaries 
of learning, revivals of religion in our 
churches, and upon the progress of the gos- 
pel among the heathen. 

Moved by Rey. Calvin Clark, of Gull 
Prairie, and seconded by Rey. D. C. Blood, 
of Tecumseh. 

3. Resolved, That the wants of the 
church and the world, can never be fully 
met without the agency of literary institu- 


tions, which are secure from political influ- 
ence. 


Moved, with an address, by the Rev. 
John. P. Cleavelanda, of Marshall. 

The addresses made a happy impression 
upon the audienee, and from the interest 
manifested, it is evident that this Society is 
deeply seated in the affections of our breth- 
ren in this State. The officers for the last 
year were then reélected as the officers for 
the present year. And with the concur- 
rence of the Parent Society, it was moved 
that the Society cooperate with the Wes- 
tern Reserve Branch, as they did the year 
before. 

Closed with singing and prayer. 

Hon. Wolcott Lawrence, of Monroe, is 
President of the Branch; the Rev. Ashbel 
S. Wells, of Troy, is Secretary; and Horace 
Hallock, Esq., of Detroit, is Treasurer. 
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Maine Brancn. 


Tuts Branch held its Anniversary on 
Wednesday afternoon, June 24, 1840, in 
the Rev. Mr. Thurston’s meeting-house, 
Hallowell. David Dunlap, Esq., one of the 
Vice Presidents, presided on the occasion. 
The meeting was opened with prayer by 
the Rev. Calvin E. Park of Waterville. 
The Annual Report of the Directors was 
read by the Rev. Dr. Tappan, and adopted, 
and the meeting was addressed by the Rev. 
Edward C. Cutter, Rev. Dr. Patton of New 
York, and the Secretary of the Parent 
Society. 

Hon. Robert P. Dunlap is President of 
the Society for the ensuing year, Rev. 
Benjamin Tappan, D. D. Secretary, and 
Prof. William Smyth is Treasurer. 

From the Report we shall make extracts 
in the next number of the Journal, 

—<—_ 
ConneEcTicuT BrancuH. 


‘Tue Fourteenth Anniversary of this So- 
ciety was held at New Haven, in connection 
with the meeting of the General Association, 
on Tuesday, June 16,1840. President Day 
was called to the chair. The meeting was 
opened with prayer by the Rev. Mr. Walker 
of Brattleboro’, Vt. The report of the 
Directors was read by the Secretary and 
accepted. The meeting was then addressed 
by Rev. Joseph Emerson, Agent of the 
Parent Society, Rev. Benjamin F. Meigs, 
Missionary of the American Board at Ceylon, 
and Rev. Chauncy D, Eddy, General Agent 
of the Board. 

Hon. Thomas Day is President of the 
Society, Rev. Samuel H. Riddel, Secretary, 
and Eliphalet Terry, Esq. Treasurer. 

Some extracts from the Report will ap- 
pear in the next Journal. 

—>_——_- 
BerksHire Country AUXILIARY. 


This Society held its Annual Meeting at 
Williamstown, June 9, 1840. The Rev. 
Samuel Shepard, D. D., presided on the 
occasion. After prayer, the Report was 
read by the Rev. Joseph Knight, an extract 
of which follows : 

It is clearly a doctrine of the Bible, and, 
we suppose, a settled article in the creed of 
every well informed Christian, that the 
gospel is to be preached to every creature, 
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and that this gospel is to be the instrumen- 
tality which the Holy Ghost will employ to 
fill the earth with the knowledge of the 
Lord as the waters cover the sea. And by 
whom is this gospel to be preached? Not 
by angels. These holy beings God will 
not employ in this work of love and mercy, 
He will employ men, men properly fur- 
nished for this high and responsible office. 
Piety is the first of all requisites in the 
commissioned servants of the Lord of hosts. 
But it is.a great mistake to suppose this the 
only requisite. Multiplied are the evils 
which the church has suffered, and which 
she still suffers, through the errors and mis- 
guided zeal of ministers of uneducated and 
undisciplined minds. 

In secular life men conduct rationally, 
If they design to have a son a machinist, 
they thoroughly educate him in the science 
of mechanics. If they design him a mer- 
chant, they instruct him in the business of 
trade. If they wish him to be a lawyer or 
a physician, they take measures to have 
him qualified, by education, for those em- 
ployinents. Why should it not be so as to the 
ministry ? Why introduce a novice into the 
sacred desk? Ministers to fulfil their high 
commission must be educated, thoroughly, 
systematically educated. The church and 
the community have begun to feel this; 
and itis with gratitude to the Great Head 
of the church, that we would record the 
fact that the various Christian denomina- 
tions are making laudable efforts to have 
their ministers placed upon a higher founda- 
tion, as to education, than that on which 
they have stood for the years gone by. In this 
particular, the American Education Society 
designs to occupy an elevated position. Its 
managers admit upon its list of beneficiaries 
only those who are supposed to possess 
respectable natural talents ; retain upon the 
list only those sustaining a reputable stand- 
ing as to scholarship; and introduce into 
the ministry only those who have acquired 
a good classical and theological education. 
It is not pretended that no mistake has been 
committed in any or al! of these particulars 5 
but it is confidently believed, that as few 
unworthy young men have been patronized, 
as could bave-been rationally expected from 
a Society of this nature, and of such ex- 
tended operations. 

And are not well educated, well disci- 
plined ministers needed? Are not many - 
needed? It is supposed that the census 
this year in these United States will be 
about 16,000,000. Every thousand souls 
needs a minister. Sixteen thousand minis- 
ters are needed for the United States, and 
at the most we have not now more than 
ten thousand. Six thousand are wanted to- 
day to supply our own country. Eight 
hundred thousand to supply the world, and 
not more than 50,000 are now in this great 
field of evangelical labor, How and where 
shall the 750,000 be found, and educated, 
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that the world may be furnished with the 
living ministry? Has not the church a 
fearful responsibility in this thing? Shall 
she wait for the rich to educate their sons 
in sufficient numbers to evangelize the 
world? But will the sons of the rich 
choose the ministry as their future occupa- 
tion? Shall she wait for young men of 
sufficient nerve to grapple with, and over- 
come the obstacles in the way of their 
introduction into the pastoral office, to edu- 
cate themselves? Let her do this, and 
when will the gospel be preached to every 
creature? “‘ Not many wise men after the 
flesh, not many mighty, not many noble are 
called.’ ‘God hath chosen the poor of 
this world, rich in faith,” to be the heralds 
of his gospel. By their circumstances in 
life, they are best fitted fer the laborious, 
self-denying duties of the holy office of an 
ambassador for Christ. Trained from their 
infancy to labor and privation, they shrink not 
at difficulty nor are they discouraged in ad- 
versity. These are the men to breast oppo- 
sition, and preach Christ faithfully, though 
“Jews despise and Greeks blaspheme.” 
Shall they be sought out, encouraged, as- 
sisted? Shall the benevolent say to them, 
“‘ Consecrate yourselves to the work of the 
Lerd in the gospel of his Son? We are 
the stewards of God. He has intrusted a 
portion of his goods to us for keeping and 
use. We will aid you.” Let this but be 
done in all the churches, and the heart of 
many a youthful disciple, glowing with love 
to the Redeemer and the souls of men, but 
sad because of the obstacles in the way of 
his serving the Lord in the ministry of 
reconciliation, would be made glad and 
rejoice, and the response of the Prophet to 
the inquiry of the Almighty, ** Whom shall 
I send, and who will go for us,’ would be 
echoed from hill and valley, ‘here am I, 
send me.” 

The ministry, too, is of vital importance 
to the cause of education. Does not sci- 
ence among us, owe much of its elevation 
to the influence of the ministry? Put bars 
and bolts upon the doors of our sanctuaries, 
and you put bars and bolts upon the doors 
of the schools of the prophets; and expel, 
probably, one half of the youth from our 
colleges and academies. Indeed, you would 
place the seal of death upon our primary 
schools. Our sons would not be as plants 
* grown up in their youth, nor our daughters 
as corner stones, polished after the simili- 
tude of a palace, 
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The meeting was addressed by the Rev. 
Mr. Turner, of Great Barrington, and the 
Secretary of the Parent Society. The fol- 
lowing officers for the ensuing year were 
then chosen. 

Rev. Samuel Shepard, D. D., President ; 
Hon. R. F. Barnard, Vice President; Rev. 
Joseph Knight, Secretary, Rev. H. N. 
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Brinsmade, Treasurer, and Calvin Martyn, 
Esq., Auditor. Additional Directors, Rev. 
William A. Hawley, J. H. Hochkin, Esq., 
Rev. E. L. Clarke. Rev. T. S. Clarke, Sam- 
uel Gates, Esq., Rev. E. W. Dwight, Rev. J. 
W. Turner, Rev. Mark Hopkins, D. D., 
Prof. E. Kellogg, and G. W. Weston, Esq. 
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Worcester Nortu AUXILIARY. 
Extract from the Annual Report. 


Ir has been said, that beneficiaries could 
acquire an education by their own efforts. 
This is not true, except to a very limited 
extent. Perhaps a few who live in the 
immediate viciaity of a literary institution, 
and could remain under the paternal roof 
while prosecuting their preparatory studies, 
might be induced to attempt the mighty 
task. But it would be with trembling hope, 
with despondency and fear assailing them 
at every step of their progress. While 
others, more unfavorably situated, would 
never think of attempting a course of study 
and expense of nine or ten years’ duration, 
without resources. Such an undertaking, 
with the prospect of a scanty subsistence 
after getting into the ministry, would be too 
appalling for most minds to contemplate. 
However ardently the pious youth in his 
deep poverty might long to proclaim the 
gospel of salvation, he would feel that it was 
presumption to make the attempt. He 
would shrink from it as an object unattain- 
able. 

Many, who, in the ardor of youthful hope 
and fond desire, might commence the work 
of preparation, would sink under the weight 
of discouragements, and relinquish the un- 
dertaking in despair, without some helping 
hand extended to their relief. 

Again, it has been objected, that the 
beneficiaries are extravagant, or needlessly 
profuse in their expenses. This objection, 
we are confident, will vanish on a thorough 
investigation. One half of all who are now 
in a course of education for the ministry are 
aided. Are all these extravagant, or are a 
majority, or even a great proportion of them? 
It cannot be pretended that they are, with- 
out a deep reflection upon a great body of 
professors of religion, and the most gloomy 
forebodings of future evil to the church. 
That here and there one is too profuse in 
his expenses will not be denied. Let it be 
remembered, that one such individual ina 
literary institution, and abroad in the com- 
munity residing in different places, is suf- 
ficient to bring reproach upon the cause 
over a wide extent of country. Is that 
reproach deserved? Ought hundreds to 
suffer for the faults and foibles of one? 

Finally. It has been objected, that the 
Board of the Education Society are not 
sufficiently careful in admitting beneficiaries. 
But how they could be more strict, and at 
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the same time accomplish their object, it is 
difficult to conceive. No person can be a 
candidate for assistance, until he has ‘ been 
a professor of religion and pursued classical 
studies for at least six months. He must 
then obtain unequivocal testimonials from 
three or more serious and respectable 
persons, stating his indigence, moral and 
religious character; his church connection, 
talents, previous education, and desire to 
devote his life to the Christian ministry.’ 
These testimonials are sealed, that the 
writers may speak freely. With these be- 
fore them, a Committee of the Board of 
Directors examine the candidate in regard 
to his talents, knowledge, and Christian ex- 
perience, and if found worthy of patronage 
he is admitted a beneficiary, or if otherwise, 
he is rejected. After passing this ordeal, 
the beneficiary must render a minute ac- 
count of his expenses and receipts quarterly, 
which must be certified as correct by the 
presiding officer of the institution at which he 
is, and also furnish from him a certificate that 
he sustains the character required of benefi- 
ciaries; and in no case can he receive more 
than enough to defray one half of the ex- 
penditures required with the most rigid 
economy. He must give his note to refund 
the whole, without interest, within five 
years after completing his education. I 
know not how stronger or better guards 
could be set against admitting the unworthy. 
Still it is probable, that in a world of imper- 
fection like this, some such may occasionally 
be received ; but whoever refuses to aid the 
cause on that account, must, for the same 
reason refuse to attempt any good on earth, 
lest it should result unfavorably. 

Consider the destitutions of our country. 
We have thousands of churches more than 
ministers, even if every minister had one 
thousand souls committed to their charge. 
There would remain millions unsupplied. 
The population is increasing faster than the 
proportion of ministers, by 150,000 a year. 
What an appalling picture does such an 
increase of the destitute present in this 
republican nation. 

In Illinois there are 30 Presbyterian 
churches entirely destitute. In Indiana, 
there are 40 more in the same condition. 
In Michigan, there are not less than 55, 
and among these 35 ministers could be 
sustained without foreign aid, could they be 
obtained. But the men are not to be had. 
There are 20 churches in Michigan partially 
supplied, while a large portion of the time 
they have none to break unto them the 
bread of life. In Indiana there are 20 
entire counties without a Presbyterian or 
Congregational minister. In Kentucky 
there are more than 30, although this 
State has been settled many years, and has 
amore dense population, than most parts of 
the Western Valley. In Missouri there are 
50 counties without either a Presbyterian 


or Congregational minister, and probably 
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there is not more than one of either to every 
30,000 inhabitants. 

In Iowa, there were last summer but 
four ministers of the description mentioned, 
and at that time 4,000 people were pouring 
into the territory every month. Shall the 
Rowian Catholics supply these immense 
moral wastes, or shall it be done by the 
more favored Evangelical churches among 
us? The solution of this question will go 
far towards deciding the future fate of our 
country. The population of the West will 
soon have the control of our national coun- 
cils, and if it is swayed by the dogmas of 
Popery, or by the corrupt leaven of infi- 
delity, and a contempt of all true religion, 
it is easy to see what must be the result. 


The following officers were chosen for 
the ensuing year, viz: Rev. Samuel Gay, 
President; Rev. E. Perkins, Dea. J. Elling- 
wood, Dea. J. Knowlton, Vice Presidents ; 
Rev. Cyrus Mann, Secretary; Moses 
Chamberlain, Treasurer; Asa Fessenden, 
Auditor, 


AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY. 


THE Quarterly Meeting of the Directors 
was held at the Rooms, July 8,1840. The 
usual business was transacted, and the ap- 
propriations to beneticiaries were ordered to 
be paid under the direction of the Financial 
Committee. 

The Rev. James R. Wheelock, late of 
Barre, Vt., was appointed, by the request 
of the Maine Branch, to an agency of three 
months within their bounds, and has entered 
upon the duties of his agency. 


—<>—- 


LETTER FROM A PRESIDING MEMBER OF 
THE CONCERT OF BENEFICIARIES TO 
THE SECRETARY. 


May 21, 1840. 


Rev. and Dear Sir,—In a former com- 
munication which was addressed to you in 
behalf of the beneficiaries in this institution, 
I was allowed to record the notice of a good 
degree of religious interest, which had pre- — 
vailed among the students. 

Again I am happy to state that God has 
shown us favor. At the commencement 
of this term, as the students returned to 
college, it was obvious that there was a 
degree, I may say an unwonted degree, 
of religious interest awakened in the hearts 
of a portion of the pious members, Some 
had come directly from places which were 
richly refreshed with revivals that were 
characterized with very interesting features. 
And it was announced to all as we suc- 
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cessively arrived, that this village also was 
sharing in the gift of the Spirit. Evening 
meetings which had been commenced a 
few weeks before the beginning of the 
term, and which have been held alimost 
constantly ever since, and which were 
evidently pervaded by the silent whisper- 
inys of the Spirit, have been during the 
term attended more or less by the students. 

A member of the senior class was here a 
short time previous to the commencement 
of the term, whose mind became anxiously 
interested for the issue which would follow 
the termination of his probationary state. 

_ Reinaining thus till a week or more had 
elapsed, he then, after a severe conflict, 
apparently made a full and hearty transfer 
of his supreme interest of self and the world, 
to the cause of Zion. . Possessing calm joy, 
he made efforts to induce others to embrace 
the Saviour. A number of weeks passed 
by. without witnessing a general or any 
additional manifestation of interest. Soon 
however there were indications that feelings 
were waked up in the minds of some, which 
inspired the hope that they were tokens of 
an extensive and general revival. The 
current of good feeling appeared to deepen 
and widen. Religious meetings became 
crowded. A number discovered a tender- 
ness and a few a depth of interest in regard 
to their undying welfare. What of interest 
prevailed was calmly and quietly expressed. 
No sudden outbreakings nor overheated 
burstings were seen. Composed reflection 
seemed to work conviction. It is con- 
fidently hoped that seven or eight have 
entered into an indissoluble covenant with 
their Saviour to be his for ever. Some of 
these will direct their attention, it is believed, 
to the Christian ministry. 

The concerts have been regularly ob- 
served, and generally promptly attended 
during term time. We feel that the time 
devoted to the observance of them, has not 
been misspent. We have found that our 
miuds have become more interested in the 
great objects which it is the design of the 
American Education Society to advance, on 
these occasions. These have been in- 
teresting seasons, and have promoted our 

ood. 

{ trust that we shall ever pray for the 
increased prosperity of this Society, and 
shall never fail to remember with deep 
interest the objects which it contemplates. 
We shall ever have occasion devoutly to 
record the benefit and timely assistance 
which it has rendered us. We are sensible 
that in consequence of the different rela- 
tions which we sustain to it, we do not feel 
the same interest, or in an equal degree, 
which naturally arises from the relations 
which you sustain. Grateful for your in- 
structions, and the tender regard which 
you have manifested for our temporal and 
eternal welfare, we wait for the pleasure of 
the interview which your visits afford. 


FUNDS. 
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Receipts of the American Education Society, for 

: . the July Quarter, 1840. 
INCOME FROM FUNDS 568 04 
LOANS REFUNDED 799 00 

; LEGACIES. 

Mrs. Ann Lee, late of Boston, by John A. 

Lowell, Esq. Ex. 1,000 00 
Mrs. Sarah Litchfield, late of Braintree, 

by Mr. N. Hayward, Jr. Ex. 200 00 


Mrs. Hannah Balch, late of Newburyport, 


by Mr. Daniel Smith, Ex. 64 72 
Mrs. Persis Goorlell, late of Athol, by Dea. 

Elijah Goddard, Ex. thru’ Rev. Mr. 

Chipman 50 50 
Mr. Elisha Horton, late of Titchfield, Ct. 

by ‘Truman Kilbourn, Esq. Ex. thro’ 

Stephen Deming, Esq. 500 00 


Mrs. Mary P. Choate, late of Essex, by 
Mr. John Choate and Mrs. Sally A. 
Norton 


150 00—1,965 22 


AUXILIARY SOCIETIES. 
Surroyixk Cornry. 
(Hardy Ropes, Esq. Boston, Tr.] 


Boston, Pine Street Suciety, in part 18 00 
Bowdoin Street **  * 93 00 
Park Street ee 41 00 
Essex Street ‘* &€ 241 08 
Old South Sirs 1 00 
Franklin Street *  &* 1 00 
Salem Street ‘* 60 00 
A Friend 6 00—466 08 
BERKSHIRE County. 
(Rev. H. N. Brinsmade, Pittsfield, Tr.] 
Lenox, Rev. Dr. Shepard’s Ch. and Soc. 20 00 
Pitisfeid, Rev. Mr. Brinsmade’s Ch. and Soc. 26 00—46 00 
Essex County Soutn. 
(Hon. David Choate, Essex, Tr.] 
Esser, Rev. Mr. Crowell’s Soc. 45 00 
Rockport, a friend in Rev. Mr. Gale’s Soc. 5 00 


Salem, Sabbath School in Rev. Mr. Worcester’s 


Soc. by Mr. F. P. Webster 5 66—55 66 
Essex County Nortn. 
(Col. Ebenezer Hale, Newbury, Tr.] 
Andover, Cone. in the Sem, Chapel, bal. of sub, 

by Rev. Dr. Woods 31 00 
Haverhill, Soc. of Rev. Edward A. Lawrence, 

$10 of which to const. him an H, M. 41 50 
Newbury, Samuel Newman, Esq. two years’ 

aun. sub, 10 00 
S. T., by Mr. C. C. Dean 5 00—87 50 
Epucation Socrrety 1n BrooxFiELp 

ASSOCIATION, 
[Rev. Micah Stone, Brookfield, 8. P. Tr.] 
(By Rev. B, Emerson, Ag’t.) 
Brookfield, West 55 00 
South, Evang, Soc, 10 00 
Brimfield 41 16 
Southbridge, sub, of individuals 47 48 
Spencer 20 00 
Sturbridge, including $75 from Cyrus Merrick, 

Esq. for Temp. Schol. and $40 to const. 

Rev. D. R. Austin an H. M. 132 00 
Warren, Soc. of Rev. George Trask 30 00—335 64 
Epucatron Society 1n Harmony 

CoNFERENCE OF CuurcHEs, 

[Wmn. C, Capron, Esq. Uxbridge, Tr.] 

(By Rev. B, Emerson, Ag’t.) 
Sutton, Soc. of Rev. Mr. Tracy 80 33 
Uxbridge, Mr. Willard Judson 15 00—45 33 


HampsHire County. 
From Hon. Lewis Strong, Tr.—particulars not given 
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Hamppen Country. 
(Mr, Samuel Raynolds, Springfield, Tr.] 


Chester, Ladies’ Benev. Soc. 7 00 
Lud!ow, Gents. Asso. 10 24 
West Springfield, 1st Parish 75 00—92 24 
Mrovvesex County. 
Brighton, \.ndies’ Aux. Ed. Soc, by Miss Sarah 
Worcester, ‘I'r. 18 00 
South Reading, a few Ladies 5 00 
Topsfiewl, Soc. of Rev. Mr. McEwen, bal, of 
subscription 4 50 
— Evang. Cong. Un. Soc. by Dea. Gard- 
ner Hunt 45 32—72 82 
SoutH ConFERENCE OF Cuurcuss, 
Mropvuesex County. 
[Mr. Otis Hoyt, Framingham, Tr.] 
Holliston, Maternal Asso. by Rev. Johu Storrs 10 00 
Marlboro’, Cong. Soc. bv Mr. D. Goodale 43 43 
Northboro’, Rev. D. H. Emerson's Soc. 22 68 
Cell. of last year 17 00—39 68 
Wayland, Evang. Cong. Ch, and Soc. 15 00—108 11 


Norrouk County. 
[Rev. Johu Codman, D. D. Dorchester, Tr.} 
Braintree, Dea. Jonathan Newcomb, pledged 


at the meeting of the County Society 25 00 
Weymouth, N. P. by Dea, Ebenezer Hum- 
phrey 53 78 


Received from the Tr. Particulars not given 619 29—698 07 


Oup Cotony. 


[Col, Alexander Seabury, New Bedford, Tr.] 
Nantucket, Ladies’ Ed. Soc. in Cong. of Rev. 
Geo. C. Partridge, to const. him an H. M, 
by Mrs, Anna G. Derick, Tr. thro’ Mr. 


J. B. Thompson 40 00 
PiymovutH County. 
[Dea. Morton Eddy, Bridgewater, Tr.] 
Marshfield, Mr. Azel Ames 10 00 
North Bridgewater, Ladies’ Reading Cire. by 
Miss L. FP. Dike, Sec. 5 00 
Plympton, Mr. Charles Taylor 2 00 
A Priend 10 00—27 00 
Worcester Centra Assoc. 
[Hon. Abijah Bigelow, Worcester, Tr.] 
Auburn, Soc. of Rev. Mr. Pratt ~ 28 61 
Boy!ston, do. do. W.H. Sanford 13 00 
Rutland, do. do. Josinh Clark 33 00 
Worcester, do. do. Mr. Sweetser, including 
$40 from an individual 22 83 
Soc. of Rev. Mr. Smalley 44 72 
Do. do. Mr. Miller 84 12—251 67 
West Boylston, Soc. of Rev. J. W. Cross 31 43—357 71 
(The above by Rev. B, Emerson, Ag’t.) 
Epvucation Society tn WorcCESTER 
NortH AssociaTION. 
[Dea. Justus Fliingwood, [nbbardston, Tr.] 
Lancaster, Rev. Mr. Packard’s Cong. 20 06 
Phillipston, Rev. Mr. Lovell’s Cong. by Mr. 
Moses Chamberlain 5 03—71 09 
(The above by Rev. B. Emerson, Ag’t.) 
Ruopve [suanv StaTE AUXILIARY. 
[Mr. Isaac Wilcox, Providence, T'r.] 
Providence, Ladies’ Assoc, in Richmond St. Ch, 
by Mrs. A. Clark 26 00 
$5,929 51 
MAINE BRANCH. 
(Prof. William Smyth, Brunswick, Tr.] 
Alna, Mr. Daniel Carlton 1 00 
Topsham, Cong. Ch. ancl Soc, 14 75 
Thomaston, do. de, 10 00 
Woolwich, do. do, 10 00 
Wiscasset, do, do. 26 25 
* Abstinence,’’ 1 56 
Contrivution at the annnal meeting of the Branch 73 45 


[The following thro’ Rev. Prof, Pond.] 


Atigusia, Cong, Ch. and Soc. 
Bangor, Ladies’ Schol, in part 


46 00 
3 25 
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Bucksport, Cong. Ch, and Soc. 23 75 
Bluehiil, Ladies’ Assoc. bal. to const. Rey. H. 

Cole, ax H. M. 10 00 
Bremen, Cong. Ch. and Soc. 6 ou 
Brewer (East) do, 3 00 
Kronkfort, do. 5 00 
Hatlowell, do. by Rev. Geo, Shepard 95 00 


Ladies in part for two Schols. do. 65 00-160 00 


Monson, Individuals 3 75—260 75 
$397 76 
NEW HAMPSHIRE BRANCH. 
[Hon. Samuel Morril, Concord, Tr.] 
Acworth, Cong. Soc, 41 33 
Bradford, a friend in Rev, Mr. Rogers’ Soc. 1 50 
Concord, West Cong. Ch. and Soc. by Rey. Mr, 

‘Venney 10 00 
Claremont, Cong. Soc. by Dea. J. Stevens 35 10 
Canterbury, Soc. of Rev. Wm. Patrick 6 00 
Cornish, Cong. Soc. by Dr, A. Boyd, Tr. 9 24 
Epsom, do, by Rev. Mr. Fifield 10 00 
Goshen, Soc. of Rev. Mr. Manning 7 04 
Hampstea/, Mr. Joshua Eastman 2 00 
Len.pster, 2d Ch. by Dr. A. Boyd, Tr. 213 

Do, East, Soc. of Rev. Mr, Mason 3 54 

Do, West, do. do. do, Tolman 23 50 
Orford, Ebenezer N. Strong, Esq. 5 00 
Portsmouth, ladies’ Ed. Soc. by Miss Lucy 0. 

Bartlett, Pres, 25 00 

[The following by Mr. Edmund J. Lane, Tr. 
Strafford Co, Auxiliary,] 
Barrington, collections 10 00 
Campton, Soc. of Rev. T, P. Beach 10 83 
Dover, colls. 100 38 
Rochester, do. 9 12 
——— ilo, 6 06 
Coll. at the ann, meeting of the Auxiliary 7 25—143 64 
[The following by Samuel A. Gerould, Esq. 
Tr. Cheshive Co. Auxiliary,] 
Hinsdale, colls. 16 62 
Jaffrey, Mr. Jacob Baldwin 8 00 
Cong. Ch. and Svc, 37 67 
New Alstead, 2d Ch. 10 00 
Rindge, Yr. A. D. Shurtleff, to const. him- 
selfa I.. M. of Cheshire Co. Aux. 15 00 
Cong. Ch. and Soc, 37 25 
Mr. Wm. Lamson & 00—57 25 


10 45—139 99 


$465 01 


Swanzey, Rev. Mr. Rockwood’s Soc. 


Part of the above by Rev. Job Hall, Ag’t. 


NORTH WESTERN BRANCH. 
[George H. Fish, Esq. Middlebury, Vt. Tr.] 


Randolph, Vt. Centre Cong. Ch. and Soc. by Mr. Hale 16 00 
Royalton, Vt. Gents, Asso. in Cong. of Rev. C. B, Drake 13 00 


Thetford, Vt. Soc. at Post-Mills 13 88 
Williamstown, Vi. Cong. Ch. and Soc, by Mr. Harvey 
Hale, Ass, ‘I'r. Orange Co. Aux. 21 38 
$64 26 
CONNECTICUT BRANCH. 
[Eliphalet Terry, Esq. Hartford, Tr.] 
Bloomfield, Dr. Hubbard 12 00! 
Brooklyn, Mrs, E, Smith, bal. to const. Mrs. Lnoy 
Scarborough a L. M. of Ct. Br, by Rev. Mr. 
Tillotson 15 00 
Bethel, Cong. Soc. 5 56 
Canton, coll. by U. Hosford 15 007 


Columbia, dc. in Cong. Soc. by Rev. Pres. Tyler 16 00 


Danbury, do. in do. 44 15 
Durham, do. . 30 00 
East Stafford, do.in part to const. Rev. G. H. 
Woodward, an H. M. 23 00 
East Hartford, coll. 30 00 
Farmington, do. in Cong. Soe. 72 45 
Glastenbury, do. Ist Soc. by Rev. Mr. Riddel 61 58 
Griswold, do. $30 of which is to const. Rev. 
William R. Jewetta L. M. of Ct. Br.— $30 from 
Joseph Leonard, to const. J. Leonard, Jr.al,, M. 
of Br. and $15 from H. ‘Tucker in part to const. 
himeelfa L. M. of the Br. by Rev. Mr. Jewett 95 00 
Hartford, bal. of colls. by Charles Hosmer 14 20 
Huntington, cont. in Ch. and Soc, by Rev. Mr, Pun- 
derson 12 00 
Manchester, coll. in part 94 25 
Milford, Ist Soc, 43 31—2d do. 15 76 57 07 
Middlebury, coll. in Cong. Soc. 10 17 
Middletown, donation by Henry 8S. Ward, Esq. 40 00 
New Britain, coll in Cong. Ch, and Soc. 30 63 
North Coventry, do. in part 375 
do. by Rev. Mr. Calhoun 23 92 
Northford, do. in Cong. Soe. by Rev. Mr. Board- 
man 24 03 
Pomfret, 1st Fecl. Soc. by G. B. Matthewson, thro’ 
D.C. Robinson, Tr. W. Co. Ed, Soc, 48 00 
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Plymouth, Ely Terry ‘ 
Plymouth tFronbins Ladies’ Benev. Soc. #40 of which 


30 00 


js to const. Rev. Harvey D, Kitchel an H. M. 43 00 
South Coventry, coll. ii Bc? Mun. 12 50 
Som 5 to const. Rev. J. P. au . 

on J 38 89 
Southington, do. 62 54 
Terrysville, Cong, of Rev. Mr. Richardson 9 82 
Waterbury, coll. in Ist Cong. 29 75 
Wallingford, do. in Rev. Mr. Gilbert’s Cong. by 

Dea. B. Barnes, Tr. 87 22 
Watertown, do. in Cong. Soc. F 59 69 
Washington, Ladies’ Ed. Soc. by Rev. Mr. Riddel 15 68 
Wethersjield, coll. in lst Soc. 141 37 

$1,258 22 


fost of the foregoing by Rev. Joseph Emerson, Ag’t. 


CENTRAL AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY. 
(Charles Starr, Esq. N. Y. Tr-] 


Bennington, Vt. Mrs. F. I, Hooker, to const. her 
infant son Edward a L. M. s 
Connecticut Farms, N. J. coll. in Presb. Ch. in part 
_ to const. their pastor Rev. R. Street a-L. M. 
Catskill, N. Y. 8. S. Day 10 00, E, B. Day 5 00, 
~ by Rev. Dr. Porter 
lizabeth Port, N. J. coll. in Cong. Ch. at Monthly 
| Concert 
OF ington Ct, Mrs. Mary Rowe 
Greenwich, Ct. Rev. tsaac Lewis, D. D. 
Georgia, S. W. Magill, 
Hudson, N. Y. Charles Paul, bal, to const. 
himself a L. M. 
Mrs. Laura B. Fairchild, Tr. 
Fem. Ea. Soc. 
Madison, N. J. coll. in Presb. Ch. 
Morristown, N. J. Miss Charlotte B. Arden 
Newark, N. J. Rey. E. Cheever, 2d Ch. 25 00, 
Nichols, 3d Ch. 15 00 
New Preston, Cl Mr. Hotchkiss 
New York City, Brainerd Ch. by Rev. B. La- 
baree 
Broadway Tabernacle, Wm. Peirson 
1 00, Donation 1 00 
Carmine St. Ch. coll. in part 
Centra! Presb. Ch. coll. in part 80 32, 
Mrs. J, Lathrop 1 00, Stephen 
Spencer 2 00, A. O. Wilcox 5 00, 
A. &. Kimball t 00, Almira Kim- 
ball | 00, H. M. Smith 1 00, Dan- 
jel M. Devoe | 00, J. M. Judson 
5 00, J. W. Quincey 10 00, Mrs. 
Seymour 5 00, Mrs. S. M. Blatch- 
for’ 200, Heury 8S. Blatchford 
1 00, J. C. B. 10 00, P. M, Ches- 
ter 3 0U, S. Freeman 1 00. G. C. 
Burnaup L 00 
Duane St. Ch. Wm. M. Halsted 
Mercer St. Ch. coll. in pait 106 80, 
Rev. Dr, Skinner 25 00, George 
P. Shipman 25 00, Thomas Den- 
ney 10 00, Francis Markoe 10 00, 
Anson G. Phelps 50 00, Anson G, 
Phelps, Jr. 10 00, Benj. F. Butier 
25 00, R. T. Haines 100 00, R. M. 
1 00, Rev. Cyrus Mason 5 00, J. 
W. 10 00 
Pearl Street Ch. coll. in part 38 01, 
A. P. Halsey 10 00 
Seventh Presb. Ch. coll. in part 65 38, 
Edward Pratt, to const. his wife, 
Mrs. Sarah B. Pratta L. M. 4000 105 36 
Third Free Ch. Horace Leet, bal, to 
const. himselfa LL. M. 
Tenth Presb. Ch. coll. in part 
Orange County, N. Y. Mrs. Eunice Lee, by 
Rev, Peter Canons 
Troy, N. Y. First Ch. coll. 50 00, Second St. 
Ch. E. Wickes, Esq. 150 00 


40 00 
24 50 
15 00 
4 22 
20 00 
12 00 
10 00 
20 00 

19 50—39 50 


24 47 
30 00 


David 
40 00 
23 00 
100 00 


200 
24 00 


130 32 
100 00 


377 80 
48 01 


10 00 
15 70—913 19 


10 00 
200 00 
$1,405 88 


UTICA AGENCY. 
[J. W. Doolittle, Esq. Utica, Tr.} 
{Collected by Rev. Daniel Clark, Jr. Sec.] 
Rev. George R. Kimball 2 00, Alder Creek 


Union Ch. 2 00 4 00 
Binghampton, Pres. Ch. 71 41, Cong. Ch. 
11 25, Methodist Ch. 12 85 95 51 
Colchester, Miss Sarah Downs 20 00, Cort- 
land 34 06, East Coventry 3 50 57 56 
Paewetiie 12 00, Franklin 29 52, Gilberts- 
te 17 00 — 58 52 
Guilford, Ladies’ Beney. Soc. 5 00, Cong. 
( 50 33 55 33 
umpden, Miss Lindsley 1 00, Harpersfield 
"10 00, Head af Delaware 10 00 21 00 
Homer Manlius 29 75, Norwich 12 07 
la Assoc. me, 142 70 
Oneonta 5 00, Onondaga Hollow 10 63, Ote- 
01219, Olisco & Amber 7 25 35 07 
“.. . 
\y 
4 
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Rockland 400, Sherburn 34 32, Utica, Meth. 


Ch, 25 11 63 43 
Verona, Meth. Ch. 5 88, Pres. Ch. 7 09 12 97—546 09 
[Collected by J. W. Dool ttle, Tr.} 
Camden 4 37, New Hartford 3 00, Utica, First 
Ch, bal. 50 cts. 7 87 
$553 96 


WESTERN EDUCATION SOCIETY OF NEW YORK. 
[J. S. Seymour, Esq. Auburn, Tr.J 
[Collected by Rev. George R. Rudd, Sec.] 
Batavia 1 25, Dunkirk 23 25, Elkridge 3 50, 


Elmira 74 02, Fredonia 22 00 124 02 
Geneva, H. Dwight 75 v0, Hornelsville 1 75, 
Ithaca 75 37, Jordan 11 00 163 12 
Owego 64 £0, Romulus 9 00, Rushville 13 95, 
Nunda 3 15, Southport 3 30 93 90 
Victor 23 00, Westfield, B. J. Seward 10 00, 
W. Bloomfieid 2000, Warsaw 20 0 
York 20 00 : 93 00 
$474 04 
PHILADELPHIA EDUCATION SOCIETY. 
[Geo. W. McClelland, Esq. Philadelphia, Tr.] 
Collected by Rev. E. Phelps, Sec. from sundry 
sources $714 00 
WESTERN RESERVE BRANCH. 
[Anson A. Brewster, Esq., Hudson, Tr.] 
Avails of Scholarships in W. R. Coll. 56 67 
Collections, Ch. in Cleveland 24 08 
Do. Cong. Ch. Ohio City 5 87 
Do. Pres. Ch. do. 12 07 
Do. Ch in Cuyahoga Falls 14 72 
Do. Ch. in Berlin 3 25 
Do. Ch. |» Ravenna 14 75 
Do. Ch. Middlebury ft 28 
Do. Ch. in Hudson 39 50 
Do. Ch, ‘1 West. Res, Coll. 55 50 
Do. Ch. i Vallmadge 6 50 
Do. Lad. ~ Soc. ‘lallmadge 7 50 
Do. Ch. yme 16 81 
Do. Ch. iv. slvria 28 00 
Do. Ch. in Avrora 1 00 
Do. Ch. in Win tham 7 18 
Do. Ch. in Conneaut 21 39 
Do. Ch in Chester 1 37 
Do. Ch, in Painesville 23 OL 
A. Camdeny 5 00 
$351 29 
MICHIGAN BRANCH. 
[Horace Hallock, Esq. Detroit, Tr.] 
Ypsilanti, by P. W. Sage 12 00 
Monroe, by Rev. D.C, Blood, Ag’t 17 73 
Clinton, do. do. 14 25 
Tecumseh de. do 34 08 
Raisin do. do. 25 
Ann Arbour, do. do, 10 00 
Ypsilanti, do, do. 30 00 
$lls 31 
Whole amount received $11,732 24. 
Clothing received during the Quarter. 
Braintree, Ms. Ladies’ Ed. Soc. in Rev. Dr. Storr’s Cong. by 


Mrs. Charlotte Fors, Pres. 10 shirts. 

Bridgewater, Ms. Social Circle, by Miss L. FP. Dike, thro’ Dea. 
Morton Eddy, a bundle of shirts, socks and collars. 

Do. Ladies’ Reading Circle, Miss L. F. Dike, Sec. 
by Dea. Morton Eddy, shirts and collars, 
valued at $3. 

Dedham, Ms. 1st Parish, by Ladies, through Gen. Nathaniel 
Guild, a bundle, valued at $14. ¥ 

Dover, N.H. Ladies’ Benev. Soc, by Mr. M. F. Williams 
Sec. and Tr. a bundie, valued at $15. : 

Franklin, N. H. Wadies’ Kil, Soc. by Miss A. P. Ladd, Sec. 
3 bundles, valued at $14, ‘ 

Marlboro’, Ms. Ladies’ Benev. Soc. by Miss Hannah M, 
Stevens, ‘I'r. a bunle of shirts, socks, &c. &c. 

New Ipswich, N. H. Young Ladies? Sewing Circle, in the 
Academy, by Miss E. R. Shedd, a package, containing 
sheets, shirts, &c. &c. valued at $25 50. 

Do. Ladies’ Reading and Charitable Society, by 
Mrs. Hannah Johnson, Sec. a package con- 
oop Shirts, socks, quilts, &c. valued at 

misread a H, Ladies’ 2d Reading Society, a bundle, valued 


Do. D. D. Chapin, 3 yds, fulled cloth, valued at $3. 
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MEMOIR OF THE REV. NATHAN STRONG, D. D. 


PASTOR OF THE FIRST CHURCH IN HARTFORD, CT. 
[By the Rev. Samuen H. Rippxt, Hartford.] 


Naruan Strong, D. D., the subject of the following sketch, was a son 
of the Rev. Nathan Strong, first minister of the North Congregational 
Church and Society in Coventry, Ct.* He was born on the 16th of 
October, 1748. His father was the son of Elnathan Strong, who was 
born August 20, 1686, and who lived at Woodbury, and died in middle 
life, leaving a young family. The father of Elnathan was Thomas Strong, 
who was the fourth child of Elder John Strong, who died at Northampton 

April 4, 1699, -at the age of 94. Fora more particular account of the 
genealogy of the Strong family, see American So al Register, Vol. 


 XIL pp. 9, 389. 
oe have no means of. Jearhing the personal history of the subject’ of 
this memoir, during any part of his childhood or youth, previous to his 
becoming a praduate of Yale College, in the year 1769; which was a few 
weeks before he had completed his twenty-first year. For several years 
afier he was graduated, Mr. Strong remained at the college in the office 
of tutor, in which employment he was intimately associated, as he had 
been during his collegiate course, with his distinguished classmate Dr. 
Dwight, afterwards president of Yale College. Of the manner in which 
he had improved his opportunities for acquiring knowledge at this period, 
and evinced already the characteristics which afterwards became so promi- 
nent in his public life, something may be inferred from the remark of 
President Stiles, who is reported to have said, to the committee of the 
church in Hartford, in reply to their inquiries respecting Mr. Strong as a 
candidate for settlement, that ‘‘he was the most universal scholar he had 
‘ever known.” When we consider the high authority, on a point of this 
nature, from which this honorable testimony came, it will not seem im- 
probable that it should have been received as a high encomium upon the 
intellectual endowments, as well as the systematic ‘diligence of one, who, 
in his academic course, had been a competitor with such men as Dwight, 
Trumbull, Treadwell, Emmons, Lyman, and Charles Backus, who were 
among his cotemporaries in college. 

Mr. Strong was graduated with the highest honors of the college. The 
following is “from the Memoir of Dr. Dwight. ‘ At the commencement 


* The Rev. Joseph Strong, D. D., late of Norwich, Ct., was also a son, and a younger brother of Nathan, 
VOL, XIII. ne 
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but a single appointment was made from the class which received the 
degree of Bachelors. Before giving it out, the president sent for Dwight 
and Strong, and informed them that, in the view of the officers of college, 
they were at the head of the class, and equally deserving of the appoint- 
ment ; but, as Strong was the elder of the two, it would be given to him at 
that time, and to Dwight when the class entered on the degree of Masters. 
A writer in the Christian Spectator for September, 1833, in an article “on 
the character and writings of Dr. Strong,” to which we shall have occasion 
somewhat largely to refer in compiling the facts to be embodied in the 
present memoir, thus pertinently remarks upon the mutual influence of this 
early emulation. ‘ Whatever spirit of literary rivalry might, for a time, 
_have actuated these two, perhaps the brightest ornaments of their class, we 
believe that while it did not impair their respect for each other’s talents, it 
had the effect to increase in each those high qualifications, by which they 
were both so eminently fitted for public usefulness. As they came forward 
together in life, they were united in counsel and effort, in all the leading 
measures pursued for the advancement of the moral and religious welfare 
of the community. It is no mean praise to Dr. Strong, that he should 
have uniformly enjoyed the confidence, the codperation, and the willing 
deference of such a man as President Dwight.” 
The same habits of diligence in the pursuit of every branch of knowledge 
which his acute and comprehensive mind could make subservient either 
immediately or remotely to the useful purposes of life, continued with 
Dr. Strong through his whole subsequent course ; and as appears from the 
results of his public labors, and from the testimony of his cotemporaries, 
with the same success in active, professional life, which had been witnessed 
by his venerable instructor, and had rewarded his earlier efforts in classical 
literature. In a brief obituary notice of Dr. Strong, prepared as an 
announcement of his decease by the Rev. Thomas Robbins, at that time 
pastor of a church in East Windsor, Ct., this valuable feature of his 
character is thus recognized. , 
‘Very diligent in the improvement of time, he rose early in the morning, 
and devoted all that could be spared from necessary avocations, the calls 
of company, and the active labors of his profession, to the duties of retire- 
ment and study. By thus cultivating a mind of the first class for ac- 
tivity and penetration, he became very eminent as a divine, and possessed 
of extensive erudition. His learning has not been duly appreciated, as it 
_ was never displayed in his public instructions, and but partially exhibited 

in his intercourse with his acquaintance. Yet his information extended to 
almost every subject. The state of the Christian world and the past history 
of the church seemed to be all open before him; the present condition of 
most countries, particularly in their moral and religious character, he 
possessed with great clearness; while none of his attainments in the 
abstract sciences appeared to have been lost. With a memory of great 
strength, he possessed an astonishing sagacity of mind, by which he would 
often be master of a subject, on which he had received but little in- 
formation.” 

That Dr. Strong did not make a display of. his erudition, as such, in his 
public instructions, is undoubtedly a fact; one which arose partly from the 
form in which his continual acquisitions of knowledge were incorporated 
into his general stock, and, still more, from the intellectual and moral 
dignity of his mind, and of the great purpose which influenced him in all 
his public labors. That his erudition was not duly appreciated, in the 
form of scholastic learning, by the great mass of men, was also, for the 


id 
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same reasons, likely to be a fact; at the same time it is fully manifest that 
few men have been more distinctly recognised by the generation in which 
they lived, as men of preéminent knowledge, than Dr. Strong; or as 
capable by means of what they knew, of throwing a clearer illumination 
‘upon every subject of popular instruction, It may also be remarked, in 
this connection, that a very considerable part of what Dr. Strong wrote 
‘for the public eye, especially on miscellaneous subjects, was published 
anonymously at the time, and has never appeared in connection with his 
name. Few men appear to have thought less than he did of rearing a 
monument for fame. 

After leaving college, Mr. Strong devoted himself for a time to the 
study of law, probably with a design to engage in that profession. How 
long he continued his attention to that study we are not informed. But at 
length we are told that ‘ having suddenly changed his purpose,” he gave 
himself to the study of theology, and was soon licensed to preach. 

At what period of his early life Mr. Strong became a hopeful subject of 
renewing grace, we have no means of ascertaining with exactness. ‘The 
writer of the obituary notice above quoted, says: ‘‘ Dr. Strong supposed 
he was made a subject of divine grace in his youth. From this we may 
probably conclude that his conversion took place before he entered college. 
It may have been, however, at a later period, in connection with his change 
of purpose in regard to a profession. 

During the period of his residence at Yale College as a tutor, Mr. Strong 
received several invitations to preach as a candidate for settlement in im- 
portant vacancies at a distance; but preferring a residence in his native 
State, he accepted an application from the First Society in Hartford, Ct., 
which had become vacant by the death of the Rev. Edward Dorr, in 1772. 
Mr. Strong commenced preaching to the people in Hartford sometime in 
the autumn of 1773; and on the 5th of January, 1774, his ordination took 
place. The sermon, on this occasion, was preached by the reverend father 
of the candidate, from 2 Tim. iv. 4: But watch thou in all things; endure 
afflictions; do the work of an evangelist; make full proof of thy ministry. 
This discourse was published, and is a production highly creditable to the 
author as a discriminating and sound divine, and as a clear and forcible 
writer. A single passage we may here quote, as evincing the manner in 
which the youthful preacher had been trained, by parental teaching and 
example, to understand the substance of the message with which the 
ambassadors of Christ are sent to their fellow men. 

«To the great and fundamental doctrines of the Christian religion there 
should be close attention; such doctrines as these: eternal election, original 
sin, the imputation of Christ’s. righteousness, justification by faith alone, 
the necessity of special grace in conversion, the saint’s perseverance in 
holiness unto eternal life. These doctrines are the principal basis and 
foundation on which the superstructure of our holy religion stands. ‘These 
doctrines must therefore be opened, explained and defended from the 
sacred oracles, where they are abundantly asserted. God’s sovereignty 
in the bestowment of his grace, the mediation, satisfaction and intercession 
of Christ, the only procuring cause of salvation, should be displayed with 
force and energy.” Referring to Paul, he says: ‘‘ We find a crucified 
Saviour and the doctrines of redemption almost universally the subjects of 
his preaching ;—subjects sweet and agreeable !—the centre in which all the 
lines of divine truth meet.” 

In the conclusion, an address is made to the candidate, in which “all 
the affection and tender feelings of the father” are blended with the faith- 
fulness and solemnity of the Christian bishop. 
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Mr. Strong was now introduced into an.important field of labor, where, 
in accordance with the spirit of the age, he doubtless expected to spend 
the remainder of his days. At the period of his ordination, religion not _ 
only in Hartford, but in the country generally, was in a very low state. 
There were only fifieen male members in the church when he received the 
pastoral charge. During the previous and still continued agitations of the 
country, on account of our unsettled relations with Great Britain, and the 
many exciting and demoralizing influences which came in with the war, 
the minds of the people were engrossed with the cares of this life, and 
revivals of religion were comparatively rare. The standard of doctrine 
and discipline in the church, and of ministerial activity, had been greatly 
depressed. The spirit of French infidelity was growing rife, especially in 

- the larger towns, and among the more influential classes; so that the 
religion of Christ and its ministers, were often the subject of open ridicule 
and contempt, even on the part of those who were regarded as being 
entitled to the first standing in society. Under these circumstances the 
office of a minister was a trying situation for a young man to assume. 
Mr. Strong, however,-was not the man, even when young, to be baffled 
nor abashed by external difficulties of this nature ; and, so far as his mental 
characteristics were concerned, he was fully competent to that part of the 
apostolic charge which directs, ‘‘ Let no man despise thee.” In this point 
of view, singular as the remark may seem, it is not without reason supposed, 
that his extraordinary native shrewdness and sarcastic wit, which enabled 
him infallibly to detect the drift of a sly assailant, and instantly to turn the 
missile, which was intended for himself, back whence it had been thrown, 
was a talent which, though often ]Jamented by its possessor in subsequent 
life, was providentially turned to good account, in his intercourse with men 
at the commencement of his ministry; a period when, presuming upon the 
forbearance of Christian courtesy or modesty, many of the irreligious 
gloried in acting upon the specious maxim—“ Ridicule is the test of truth.” 

Mr. Strong was not unfrequently attacked in public places by some of 
this class of persons, who, under the guise of a pleasant railery, sought to 
inflict a wound upon his feelings, and to sink him and his office in the 
deference of the thoughtless bystanders. They soon found, however, that 
it was always at their peril they attempted to get an advantage over him in 
this way. The writer in the Christian Spectator, before referred to, has 

-remarked that ‘towards all who yielded him a suitable tribute of respect, 
he invariably manifested sufficient condescension and urbanity; giving due 
weight to their opinions and arguments, patiently listening to their inquiries, 
and making them entirely easy in his presence. But flies were never more 
easily brushed from a wall than the impertinent were rebuked and abashed 
by some sudden and confounding stroke of his wit; which he well knew 
how to charge with the keenest satire, and administer with unsparing 
effect.” 

Being led here to make the above allusions to this brilliant faculty of 
Dr. Strong, we may, perhaps, with more propriety than in any other place, 
add what seems to be further requisite, in order to do justice to a feature 
of so much prominence and interest in his social character. And here 
the writer last referred to will speak in substantial accordance with what 
we learn from his living acquaintances. 

) ‘f Dr. Strong,” he says, ‘‘had an uncommonly strong sense of the 
ludicrous, and of those relations between opposite ideas which constitute 
wit, and it was difficult for him to subdue his almost irresistible propensity 

to disburthen his prolific imagination of the ideas which, whether delicate 
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or grotesque, rushed upon him with the rapidity and vividness of lightning. 
In the social circle he was too often facetious and sometimes even jocose. 
“After leading in prayer in presence of the Legislature of the State, or the 
municipal courts, and bringing tears from many an eye by the solemnity 
and fervor of his manner, it was well if, in his way out of the house, he 
did not, by some sally of wit, either ludicrous or severe, occasion a burst 
of laughter on every side. From indulging in such habits, he came to be 
regarded too much as a champion in contests for preéminence in retort and 
sarcasm. As it was seldom that he was not able to parry the thrusts of the 
Most adroit in the art, and utterly to disarm his antagonist, the conscious- 
ness of his own superior powers, together with an undue fondness for such 
excitement, was a constant temptation to the indulgence of his ruling 
propensity—a temptation by which, notwithstanding all his struggles 
against it, he was too often overcome.” What the writer next adds, we 
would make particularly emphatic. ‘‘ It was well, however, that he com- 
pletely mastered himself in the pulpit. Not only did nothing proceed from 
his lips in the house of God, calculated to excite a ludicrous thought, or to 
awaken a vain smile, but there was scarcely a minister of the day, whose 
whole manner in conducting the services of the sanctuary, was more 
deeply solemn and impressive. His printed sermons exhibit not the least 
semblance of the quality which has now been mentioned, and which entered 
into the very texture of his mind.” 

It should be observed that a pleasant indulgence in wit and repartee, in 
the social intercourse of life, was a much more prevalent custom at that 
period than at the present. Men had more leisure for social intercourse, and 
took their relaxation from severer pursuits more in this way. When they 
dropped their pen or their books, or left their shops or offices, their minds 
were in a good measure free from that endless tissue of cares and per- 
plexities which is fast making all, but the real triflers of the present 
generation, grave, silent and absent-minded even at their own firesides 
and their meals. Not a few of the most distinguished men, and among 
them many of the most distinguished clergymen of that day, were men 
of extraordinary wit and humor. In Hartford, particularly, it will be 
recollected that some of the first men which New England has produced, 
in literary and civil life, who were cotemporaries and familiar friends of 
Dr. Strong, were justly celebrated for the possession of this talent, and for 
the effectual use to which they applied it in satirizing the errors and follies 
of the times. These facts may with propriety be suggested here, as having 
a tendency to make it appear less inexplicable, that Dr. Strong, ‘‘ not- 
withstanding all his struggles against it,’ which were many and sincere, 
should have exhibited in the intercourse of life so much of a quality ‘“‘ which 
entered into the very texture of his mind.” 

But in the pulpit, as has been stated, and in all the appropriate services 
of religion, his associations and habits of thought were entirely of a different 
cast, He was ‘‘a preacher such as Paul.” ‘I'he almost unexampled pathos 
and solemnity of his prayers and preaching were, on the same principle 
with the Apostle’s, the manifest effect of a divine presence and of a distinct 
and sublime apprehension of eternal realities. The same characteristic of 
piety has been often remarked, in other cases, to have accompanied the 
possession of the native talent of wit, especially where grace has abounded 
as in the heart of this eminent man of God. The phenomenon, if duly 
noticed, might suggest an interesting clew to mental and moral inquiry; 
in the result of which it might possibly come to be seen, that the combina- 
tion is neither so unnatural, nor, on the whole, so infelicitous, as has 
generally been supposed. 
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The period of Dr. Strong’s ministry may be naturally divided into two 
great eras; having respect, in this distinction, to the different circumstances 
of the church, and the different degrees of success which appeared to 
crown his efforts. Dr. Hawes, in his Centennial Discourse, speaking of 
his venerable predecessor, says: ‘‘ The former part of his ministry was 
not distinguished by any special tokens of success. It was a period of war 
and of great political excitement; and, though he did not neglect the proper 
duties of his office, it is but saying what he afterwards often confessed and 
lamented, that his mind was too much drawn off from his ministerial work by, 
engagement in other pursuits. But during the last twenty years of his life 
he labored with great fidelity and diligence, and with most marked success. 

His preaching became more solemn and impressive, and was aimed more 
directly at the heart and conscience. ‘he Holy Spirit set his seal to his 
labors, and great was the success which crowned the latter half of his 
ministry.” ¥ 

Mr. Strong was settled upon a stipulated salary of one hundred and 
thirty pounds. I°rom this sum, however, there were so many subtractions 
and losses in consequence of the depreciations of the currency of the 
country, that it was often of little value, for the time being, as a means of 
support. At one time, we are informed, by a venerable citizen who took 
part in the transactions of that day, the society, on reckoning up the 
arrearages which had accrued in this way, found that they would be 
indebted to their minister to the amount of six hundred pounds, or that he 
had failed, by such a deficiency as this, of receiving the full value of his 
compensation. This being a subject of conversation in the society’s 
meeting, there was considerable shrinking from the obligation to make 
good the loss. The validity of the minister’s claim, by many seemed to 
be called in question. At this juncture, the Hon. Chief Justice Ellsworth, 
who was at that time a member of the congregation, interposed with a 
decision such as justice, in his view, demanded, and which was sufficient 
to put the question at rest. ‘‘Gentlemen,” said he, ‘‘ we owe this money 
honestly, and we must not refuse to pay it.” The judge having convinced 
the meeting of the soundness of the position he had taken, no further 
objections were heard, and arrangements were made to meet the pecuniary 
responsibility. 

The insufficiency and uncertainty of his support during the early part 

of his ministry, was undoubtedly the inducement which led Mr. Strong to 
invest some funds, which came into his possession from the property of his 
father, in a mercantile establishment in Hartford. This step he had 
occasion afterwards to regret, not only because it proved disastrous in a 
few years in its pecuniary results, the concern being involved in bank- 
ruptcy, bat because it was in some degree a hindrance to his ministerial 
success. The solicitude connected with it necessarily occupied his mind 
to some extent; and, what was more probable, it gave a public impression 
unfavorable to the singleness of his purpose as a laborer in the vineyard 
of his Master. The force of these considerations he felt deeply himself 
in after days, when, through the blessing of God upon his accumulated 
domestic afflictions, among which the loss of his property was indeed 
but one of the lightest, he was brought to look upon himself as crucified to 
the world and the world to him. 

In the course of a few years afier his settlement, Mr. Strong was called 
to part with a first and a second wife by death. His first wife, to whom 
he was united November 20, 1777, was the eldest daughter of Dr. Solomon 
Smith, a respectable apothecary in Hartford. With her he lived not quite 
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seven years. She died October 17, 1784, leaving two children, Anna, 
afterwards the wife, and now the widow of the Rev. David Perry, late of 
Sharon, Ct., and Nathan, who resided in Hartford as a physician, until his 
death, on the second of August, 1837. Mr. Strong was married a second 
time, on the 20th of June, 1787, to Anna M°Curdy, of Lyme, Ct., whose 
family connections were of the highest respectability. Of her he was 
bereaved on the 22d of March, 1789, and left with an infant son, whom 
he named John M*Curdy. During the remainder of his life, a period of 
nearly twenty-seven years, he lived a widower. 

The effect of these repeated strokes of bereavement, together with other 
secular reverses, was so marked in the experience of Mr. Strong, in 
quickening his spiritual affections, and in leading him to make a more 
entire and ardent consecration of his noble powers to the duties of his 
sacred calling, that some were even led to infer that this was in reality 
the era of his conversion to God. This impression, we believe, went 
abroad to some extent; and it is not unlikely that it might have received 
a measure of confirmation from the manner in which Dr. Strong, through 
life, was accustomed to deplore the comparative unfruitfulness of his early 
ministry. It is by no means correct, however, to suppose that he ever 
entertained the view of his own experience, to which we have above 
referred, It is particularly recollected by some of his most intimate 
acquaintances, who still survive, that he has repeatedly said that, if he 
was.ever a renewed person, it was previous to his entering the ministry. 

There is one department of the labors and usefulness of Mr. Strong, 
during this period of his public life, of which we are now speaking, which 
demands our notice before passing to the events of his subsequent history. 

‘Dr. Strong,” says Mr. Robbins, ‘‘ warmly espoused the American 
cause in the arduous struggle between the Colonies and Great Britain, 
which came on in the early part of his ministry. Some of the best 
political essays published in this State during that eventful period, were 
from his pen. For a part of the time he was employed as a chaplain in 
the army.” 

The period in which Dr. Strong* lived, was rendered illustrious in 
Connecticut by the appearance of a constellation of lights of the first 
magnitude in the sphere of mind. The spirit which led to the American 
Revolution, and the energy, both in counsel and in action, demanded by 
that memorable crisis, (including in this era of the Republic not the war 
alone but also the establishment of the Federal Government,) were fitted 
to nourish and to bring out the strongest intellectual powers, and the 
noblest style of character, in those to whom the country looked up as men 
of commanding influence. The leading politicians of that day were men 
of a superior order. And all our citizens, especially those in public 
stations, whatever might be their particular profession, participated deeply 
in the general solicitude and excitement. ‘Thus the benefits of a common 
intercourse, on a free and liberal scale, were extended promiscuously 
among all those who were in any degree qualified for it, by a similarity of 
genius and education. Many of the master spirits of that period, therefore, 
seemed to possess a sort of universal talent. They were allotted to their 
respective spheres of service, whether in the church or state, more by what 
they regarded as the providential calls of duty, than by their individual 
peculiarities. There were not a few among the distinguished civilians and 
jurists of Connecticut in those days, who wanted little else but a formal 
Del OTE DIT: ERIE. ELIE Te: 


* He received the honorary degree of Doctor in Divinity from the College of New Jersey in the year 1801. 
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investment with the sacerdotal functions, to have made them divines of the 
first rank; and many of the clergy, on the other hand, were not only 
ardent patriots in their spirit and influence, but also profound and high- 
minded statesmen in the scope of their views and reasonings on those 
matters of national moment about which every one was constrained to 
speak. Intimately associated as Dr. Strong was, in Hartford, with such 
men as Ellsworth, Trumbull, Goodrich and Hopkins, his talents were very 
naturally directed to some extent into this important channel. ‘The several 
series of anonymous papers, which he sent to the press, were justly 
estimated to have exerted an extensive and salutary influence. This is 
especially true of one, running through some twenty numbers, which was 
published while the proposal for the adoption of the Federal Constitution 
“was before the people of the United States; and which was designed to 
lead them to harmony of sentiment and action in regard to that critical 
and important measure. But the limits of this brief sketch forbid the 
introduction of many particulars in this place. 

We have spoken of the times in which Dr. Strong came into public life, 
as exerting an influence in the production of much eminent talent in the 
civil community. The same tendency was perhaps scarcely less noticeable 
in the ecclesiastical community. The trying emergency of the American 
churches during much of that eventful period; the perils to which the 
cause of religion was exposed at one time from the influx of infidelity and 
licentiousness, and at another from speculative error and blind enthusiasm; 
and finally the powerful action into which the practical principles of 
Christianity were called by the shedding down of the Spirit of God; were 
circumstances which conspired to call out the energies of talent and piety 
in the ministry in an extraordinary degree. ‘The names of the venerable 
men whom God raised up for this important crisis, and whom his Spirit 
endued and blessed in so remarkable a manner, are associated in every 
mind with the religious history of that period; and they will for ever 
remain enrolled as the heroic and powerful leaders in those conflicts and 
victories for the cause of truth and godliness, which prepared the way for 
the present comparative purity, prosperity and activity of the churches in 
this land. Such men were Smalley, Edwards the younger, Bellamy, 
Backus, Dwight and Strong. The relative place and influence which 
Dr. Strong held among this band of worthies, will be made sufficiently 
“manifest, as we proceed to give some further extracts from the notices of 
his life and character in the Christian Spectator, selected with a view to 
illustrate the spirit and power of his ministry during the last twenty years 
of its continuance, and to exhibit his connection with some of the most 
important Christian enterprises of the day. 

“It is confidently believed,” says this writer, “ that no person did more 
than Dr. Strong to prepare the way for the glorious revival which began to 
overspread a large portion of Connecticut, and some parts of Massachusetts, 
just before the close of the last century. His preaching was peculiarly 
fitted to make every hearer feel that religion is a personal and vital concern, 
and that no valid excuse can be given for the neglect of it a single moment. 
Laying aside the scholastic mode of sermonizing, which still prevailed to 
some extent, and adopting the most simple mode of discussion, as well as 


_ astyle terse, direct and perspicuous, he made his auditors feel that theology, 


if it was not a new science, was at least invested with new charms, by being 
¥ 


exhibited in an easy and intelligible manner. 
“He particularly excelled in stating and proving the entire moral 
corruption of man, and in exhibiting the helplessness of the sinner in a 
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light peculiarly calculated to convince him that all his inability is voluntary 
and therefore is the essence of all his guilt in the sight of God. These, 
and the topics which are naturally connected with them, are ably discussed 
in a volume of sermons which he published in the year 1798.—In the 
year 1800, Dr. Strong issued a second volume of sermons, not less 
strikingly adapted to the state of things in the revival then existing, than 
was the former volume to the office of preparing the way for that extensive 
work of grace. 

“Soon after the commencement of the new religious era, Dr. Strong, 
well aware of the power of sacred poetry, as a means of spiritual instruction 
and impression, projected a work which was published in 1799, with the 
title of ‘ Hartford Selection of Hymns.’ In preparing this compilation, 
he was assisted by Rev. Messrs, Steward and Flint. Several of the hymns 
were of his own composition, among which is the hundred and seventieth, 
one of the most interesting metrical compositions of the kind in our 
language. The book contains, indeed, a few indifferent pieces, but as a 
whole, is one of high excellence. 

‘‘ We are now,” this writer continues, “to speak of one of the earliest 
religious periodicals which existed in the western world, and which, aiming 
at the same benevolent object as the volume of hymns, was established in 
July, 1800. We refer to the Connecticut Evangelical Magazine. The 
plan of this work originated with Dr. Strong, and the labor of conducting 
it devolved chiefly on him. It was continued fifteen years, and amounted 
to as many volumes. During the first seven years, some ten or twelve of 
the principal divines in different parts of the State, were associated with 
him in the editorial department; but the duty of procuring and revising 
the matter to be inserted was performed principally by himself. After the 
commencement of the new series, which, though the same work still, was 
called the Connecticut Evangelical Magazine and Religious Intelligencer, 
and extended to eight volumes, he had no regular editorial assistance, 
except during the last three years.—In speaking of the Connecticut Evan- 
gelical Magazine, we scarcely know which to admire most, the felicity 
of its plan, or the ability displayed in its execution. Its effects upon the 
community were great and salutary. It embraced much doctrinal discus- 
siom, a great variety of experimental and practical divinity, general reli- 
gious intelligence, and interesting narratives of the numerous revivals 
which for several years continued to bless the churches.” 

The second series of the Magazine was commenced by Dr. Strong on 
his own pecuniary responsibility. After the completion of the second 
volume, this responsibility was assumed by the publishers, and the editor 
received a stated salary for his services. No religious periodical was ever 
better sustained than this. Dr. Strong possessed eminent qualifications for 
the management of such a work. We are informed by one who had better 
opportunities to know the fact than perhaps any other beside the editor 
himself, that probably more than one half of the original matter with which 
its pages were so ably and judiciously supplied, was from the pen of Dr. 
Strong. Bold and original in his style of thought and expression, he had, 
at the same time, great versatility and fruitfulness of invention, which 
enabled him to sustain an extraordinary interest in the minds of his readers. 
“We know not,” says the writer just quoted, “ that any subsequent religious 
periodical has enjoyed more ample patronage. The number of copies 
printed during the first five years, averaged 3,730 annually. All the net 
proceeds of the Magazine were sacredly devoted to the permanent fund 
of the Connecticut Missionary Society. The total avails paid over to the 
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Society amounted to 11,520 dollars.—The Magazine embraces more matter 
and more discussion adapted to the mass of the people, than almost any 
other ae publication of later date. None more abounds in plain dis- 
quisition ; in grave and profitable anecdote; in a simple narration of in- 
teresting facts; or in an unstudied, easy, we had almost said graceful 
development of Christian experience. We have seen none preserved with 
more care, or more frequently re-perused with unabated relish, especially 
by those past the middle period of life, than the excellent magazine which 
owed its existence, and no small part of its uncommon excellence, to the 
ingenuity, industry and benevolence of Dr. Strong.” } 

Another, and a highly important branch of Dr. Strong’s public usefulness 
_is to be contemplated in the agency he had in the institution, support and 
management of the Connecticut Missionary Society, which was formed in 
the year 1798, and had for its object the sending of missionaries to the 
destitute settlements at the north and west. We have no room to speak of 
this noble enterprise as it deserves, nor to do justice to the part which 
Dr. Strong performed in subservience to its objects. We have already 
seen how largely it was indebted to a correlative branch of his efforts, for 
its pecuniary support. ‘ This institution,’ says the Christian Spectator, 
‘if it be dated from the incipient but not altogether inefficient stage of its 
being, has the honor to be the oldest missionary society in the land. And 
although Dr. Strong’s ‘record is on high,’ yet to what multitudes in the 
north, west and south, must his name be as ointment poured forth, when 
they duly consider the diversified blessing which heaven’ has shed on half 
the American States, by means of a society of which he was the parent ; 
and which, while he lived, was more. indebted to him than to any other 
man for the watchfulness and care, the wisdom and energy, with which its 
important concerns were managed.” 

Besides the two volumes of sermons which have been referred to above, 
Dr. Strong, in 1796, gave to the public another elaborate work, which is 
entitled “The Doctrine of Eternal Misery reconcilable with the Infinite 
Benevolence of God.” 'This was called forth by a posthumous publication, 
from the pen of the Rev. Dr. Huntington of Coventry, Ct. But it was 
much more than an answer to that book, It amounts almost to a complete 
discussion and defence of the great points of Calvinistic theology. It. holds 
a rank among the ablest and best productions of the age, in the department 
of polemic divinity. 

Many of Dr. Strong’s occasional sermons, at different periods of his 
ministry, were given to the public. The following is an imperfect list. 
“The Reasons and Design of Public Punishments; a Discourse delivered 
at the execution of Moses Dunbar, who was condemned for high treason 
against the State of Connecticut, and executed March 17,1777.” “A 
Sermon preached in Hartford, June 10, 1797, at the execution of Richard 
Doane, convicted of the murder of Daniel M‘Iver.” “ A Fast Sermon, 
April 6, 1798.” * Political Instruction from the Prophecies of God’s Word; 
a Sermon preached on the State Thanksgiving, November 29, 1798.” 
“A Discourse delivered on Friday, December 27, 1799, the day set apart 
by the citizens of Hartford to lament before God the death of Gen. George 
Washington.” “ A ‘Thanksgiving Sermon, delivered November 27, 1800.” 
“ A Sermon, delivered at Hartford, January 6, 1807, at the Funeral of the 
Rev. James Cogswell, D. D.” ‘A Sermon, delivered at the Consecration 
of the New Brick Church in Hartford, December 3,/ 180727 * \.% The 
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* This large and beautiful edifice is now occupied by the First. Society, under the pastoral charge of the. 
successor of Dr. Strong, the Rev. Joel Hawes, D, D. oe P Se) Oxeno: 
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Character. of a virtuous rd good Woman; a Sermon, delivered before 
' the Female Beneficent Society in Hartford, October 4, 1809.” “ The 
Mutability of Human Life; a Sermon,.preached March 10, 1811.” “A 
Fast Sermon, July 23, 1812.” ‘A Sermon on the use of Time, delivered 
January 10, 1813.” “A Sermon, delivered in Hartford, at the Funeral 
of the Hon. Chauncey Goodrich, Lieutenant Governor of the State of 
Connecticut, who died August 18, 1815.” ‘A Sermon, delivered January 
BASIS 3) hag 

Although the talents of Dr. Strong could, by no means, be limited to 
the duties of a parochial minister, yet the measure of his diligence, devoted- 
ness and success in that important sphere, as filled by him for the last 
twenty years of his life, has seldom been surpassed. His ministry during 
that period was preéminently blessed. The following testimony, given by 
Mr. Robbins at the time of his death, is doubtless just. 

** Though called to various and important duties as a minister of Christ, 
his first labors and cares were always devoted to the people of his charge. 
Seldom absent. from home, he was ever anxious that no opportunity for 
their religious instruction and improvement should be lost. ‘Their union 
and prosperity was the object of his unceasing care, whilst he carefully 
watched every event that might tend to their disadvantage, In return for, 
his cares he had the happiness to receive from them the testimony of a 
grateful affection in a faithful observance of the means of grace, in liberal 
attention to all objects of charity which he recommended to their regard, 
and in a cheerful readiness to do all for him which he thought proper at 
any time to desire. 

** His labors among his people were eminently blessed by the Holy Spirit 
of God. The greatest revival under his ministry was in the year 1799, in 
which a large number were made the hopeful subjects of divine grace, the 
most of whom made a public profession of religion. Previous to that time 
there had. been frequent instances of individual subjects of divine grace, 
but no general attention among his people ;—a period in which our country 
generally was remarkably destitute of revivals of religion. In 1808, and 
again in 1813, this people were favored with a signal work of the grace of 
God. In these revivals the pastor labored with great fervor and assiduity ; 
his house was always open for religious meetings, his study was accessible 
to all who wished to converse on divine things; and those alone who en- 
joyed the privilege, can tell of the skill, the prudence, the affection with 
which he enlightened, guided and comforted the inquiring in the way to 
Christ. His public labors were very great. He often preached four or five 
times in a week. ‘There is little danger of saying that for four years past, 
he has preached more than any other settled minister in the State. At the 
commencement of the last awakening, when he had become persuaded 
that the work of God was begun, his mind was so agitated with anxiety, 
hope, joy and fear, that, for a fortnight, as he has said, he did not have an 
hour of uninterrupted sleep at a time.” 

The interest which Dr. Strong felt in the scenes of a revival of religion 
was most lively and intense; and it continued increasing to the day of his 
death. It may be said without exaggeration, and without disparagement 
to any of the other great and useful objects which he accomplished, that he 
had. labored unceasingly for the promotion of pure, evangelical revivals of 
religion, by the practical aim with which in his preaching, he directed all the 
arrowsof divine truth, and by the character and influence which he gave to the 
Evangelical Magazine, as a great and leading object of his ministry. ‘The 
revival in Hartford which commenced in 1813, continued steadily for two 
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years ; site spirit of it never departed from Dr. Strong. He could never 
speak of the withdrawment of the Spirit of God from his people, after that 
season of gracious visitation, without being in a measure overcome by the 
strength of his emotions. That remarkable insight into the characters and 
motives of men, which was one of the most striking qualities of his mind, 
and which served him for so many valuable purposes through life, fitted him 
to be eminently skillful, in dealing with individuals who were the subjects 
of awakening and conviction. He had a wonderful knowledge of the 
human heart, especially under the operation of divine truth, and could 
discriminate cases with great precision. His comprehension of the great 
points of evangelical doctrine was clear and scriptural in a high degree, and 
-he considered his principal business as an ambassador of Christ to sinners, 
to consist in making an earnest application of these great truths to the 
heart and conscience. ‘Asa divine,’ says Mr. Robbins, “he possessed 
an..almost intuitive knowledge of the Christian system.” —‘ He usually 
contemplated the truths of revelation as a great scheme of divine wisdom 
and mercy, designed for the honor of God and the restoration of Jost man to 
holy blessedness. Asa writer of sermons he was not exceeded by any 
preacher in this country. He had the talent, which very few have ever 
possessed, of treating all gospel truths in a practical manner; exhibiting the 
danger of the wicked, the necessity of holy obedience, and the safety of 
righteousness. “The leading truths in his preaching were the purity and 
perpetual obligation of the divine law; the equal necessity of the atonement 
of Christ and the sanctification of the divine Spirit; the unalterable con- 
nection between holiness and happiness, sin and misery; and the uniform 
presence of God as a witness of all human conduct. It may be said with 
safety, that no sermons ever preached in this country are better adapted to 
be read in religious meetings than his.” 

Powerful and impressive as were the written sermons of Dr. Strong, they 
were equalled and often surpassed by the simple, soul-stirring eloquence of 
his more familiar exercises in the conference room. Here he always spoke 
extemporaneously, with the aid of a few memoranda; but with the same 
lucid order of thought, and unstudied precision and force of expression, 
as when he had a written discourse before him. As a writer, indeed, 
so far as style is concerned, his habits were in a great measure extem- 
poraneous. ‘THe usually wrote rapidly,” we are told, ‘“‘and never re- 
viewed what he had written.” Hence his language was never labored, 
nor his periods polished. ‘These were qualities on which he bestowed 
little attention. 

Dr. Strong was remarkable for bringing his hearers into the immediate 
presence of God. This is emphatically referred to by Mr. Robbins, in the 
foregoing extract. It was not by rhetorical artifice, however, but by 
unconscious moral effect; resulting from sympathy on their part with his 
own solemn and deep emotions, and from the leading aspect in which he 
loved to present all the truths of the Bible, as distinctly related to the 
counsel and government of the Most High. Whoever reads the sermons of 
Dr. Strong, or the Connecticut Evangelical Magazine, will perceive how 
much he relied on a clear exhibition of the wisdom, righteousness, mercy 
and sovereignty of God, for the increase and the purity of revivals of religion. 
Says a clergyman, who speaks of his acquaintance with Dr. Strong from 
the year 1800 until the time of his death as being “ most constant and 
intimate,’—‘“‘'I'he substance and strength of Strong’s theology were the 
sovereignty, holiness and mercy of Jehovah in the purpose and work of 
redemption; the total native and desperate depravity and sinfulness, the 
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vileness, folly and guilt of man, with his absolute and universal dependence 
upon God for justification and sanctification. In his sermon, which is 
entitled The gospel of Christ is not after man, he says: ‘ Whoever 
understands the gospel scheme of salvation must be sensible that it stands 
wholly upon divine sovereignty. God is represented as acting sovereignly 
in determining that any shall be saved, in appointing to whom he will 
extend his grace, in the manner and time when this shall be done, and in 
defining the obligation of creatures and the duties they shall perform. 
Submission to absolute sovereignty, even in God himself, is the last thing 
which a sinful heart yields.’”’* The same writer observes: “I believe I 
may declare with truth and safety, that I have known of no revivals in any 
age or part of the world, that were more rational and scriptural in their 
commencement, more powerful and_ glorious in their progress, and more 
permanent and beneficial in their effects, than those by which Hartford was 
so greatly blessed under the ministry of Dr. Strong.” 

‘Thus ‘ powerful, through God” were the weapons of divine truth in the 
hands of this veteran soldier of the cross; and thus rich and precious were 
the blessings conferred on the people of his charge through his instrumen- 
tality. The church at the time of his death had become the largest in the 
State, embracing about four hundred communicants. 

We have not space to dwell upon the personal, social and domestic traits 
in the character of Dr. Strong. Mr. Robbins says: ‘‘ This great man 
possessed a mind eminently susceptible of the endearments of domestic life. 
As a son, a brother, a husband, a parent, he was tender and affectionate, 
and faithfully attentive to the duties arising from these relations. By his 
relatives and domestics he was no less beloved than respected.” 

In person he was tall and straight, with a well proportioned and com- 
manding figure. His countenance, which was finely expressive, is con- 
sidered as well represented in the family portrait, from which the engraving 
accompanying this memoir, has been taken. 

It pleased God, about ten years before his death, to send upon Dr, Strong 
another severe and sudden stroke of domestic affliction. His youngest son, 
and only child by his second marriage, had been graduated at Yale College, 
at the commencement in 1806, with high. reputation as a scholar, and had 
just entered upon the study of Jaw with his uncle, Lieutenant Governor 
Goodrich ; when in crossing the ferry on his return to the city from a 
short absence, he was thrown into the river by the restiveness of his horse, 
and drowned.t By this dispensation, which excited general grief, the 
father’s ‘“‘ heart was almost broke ;” and, although he experienced great 
support from his habitual confidence in the divine goodness, the affliction 
seemed ever afterwards to exert a chastening and subduing influence upon 
his spirits. 

A number of months previous to his death, Dr. Strong experienced a 
severe attack of disease, by which he.was brought to the verge of the eternal 
world. ‘This, especially, was his own view of the case. He fully expected 
that he should never return to his labors on earth. But the event was 
otherwise ordered, He recovered his strength and was enabled to preach as 
usual for a considerable time. It was observed, however, that his face was 


* Centennial Sermon on the revival of religion A. D. 1740. Inscribed to the memory of Rey. Nathan 
Strong, D. D. By Rev. Thomas Williams, : ; ; 

+ This event occurred during twilight. The body was soon found, but life was extinct, and the means 
used for restoration were unavailing. Between the hours of 10 and 11, the body. was borne to the house of 
the bereaved parent, accompanied by a great collection of sympathizing citizens. Instead of being over~ 
whelmed by his private grief, he came to the door and addressed the assembled multitude in @ speech of 
such power and pathos that it produced a salutary and lasting impression upon the hearers. 
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henceforward set towards his heavenly home. The strain of his preaching 
indicated that his thoughts, both in respect to himself and his people, were 
deeply@ngypeed with the scenes of the future world, and with the solemn 
relations of this life to eternity. He would often read the hymn beginning 
with the following stanza : 


7 
‘ 


“ On Jordan’s rugged banks I stand, 
And cast a wishful eye 
To Canaan’s fair and happy land, 
Where my possessions lie.” 


The last hymn which he gave out to be sung by the choir, was that 
beautiful one by Dr. Watts, 


“There is a land of pure delight, 
Where saints immortal reign,” &c. 


The sentiment was in accordance with the subjects of his discourses 
through the day. The coincidence between the tenor of these two last 
sermons of Dr. Strong, and the event of his decease, which, although he 
was then in tolerable health, took place after but one Sabbath had inter- 
vened, was thought so interesting, that his successor, a few years afterwards, 
procured their publication, with a statement of the circumstance, in the 
Christian Spectator. They are contained in the numbers for July, 1824, 
and February, 1825. One is founded on Hebrews ix. 27,—J¢ ts appointed 
unto men once to die, but after this the judgment,—and sets forth in a 
tender and solemn manner the great subjects of anxiety which will crowd 
upon the mind of an individual in the hour of death. The other discourse 
is from the words of Paul, Philippians i, 23, 24,—For I am in a strait 
betwixt two, having a desire to depart, and to be with Christ, which is far 
better. Nevertheless to abide in the flesh is more needful for you. It was 
confined to the consideration of those views of the gospel which enable 
the Christian ‘to triumph over death and desire to depart.” The conclu- 
‘sion is as follows: 

“The Christian triumphing over death, and desiring to depart, exhibits 
a phenomenon the ungodly cannot solve; for they never felt it, nor the 
‘cause by which it is produced. Unassisted reason cannot explain it, nor 
‘can philosophy fortify the soul against its terrors. Where reason and 
philosophy fail, love and faith prevail, enabling the dying saint to say : 
Lor me to die is gain; I have a desire to depart that I may be with Christ. 

‘“‘Ye who trust in any other defence against the fear of death, will find 
yourselves overwhelmed with awful aprehensions by the solemn event of its 
approach. 

‘Ye who believe, still feeling yourselves partially under its bondage; 
pray for increase of faith and love. As these grow in strength, you will be 
enabled to tread the world under your feet, and feel yourselves joyfully 
drawn into the presence of Christ, your Redeemer and God. Amen.” 

Such was the impression upon the congregation, from the spirit and 
manner of Dr. Strong in the delivery of these two discourses, that some, 
even at the time, felt an indefinable apprehension that they were listening 
to the last address from the lips of their beloved and venerated pastor. 


The last sickness of Dr. Strong was short and painful; but during his 
conflict with mortality, he was preserved in the clear exercise of his 
intellectual faculties, and was comforted in the near prospect of death by 
“the testimonies of his Saviour’s love.” When speaking, in conversation 
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with a friend, of the little which he knew, or. could know while in the 
present state, of the exact nature of future scenes, he added in a manner 
perfectly characteristic of his exalted piety: “ Bué I trust T am going 
where Gop is; and that is all I desire!” 

.* 

This blessed consummation of his prayers and hopes he realized on the 
25th day of December, Anno Domini 1816; being in the sixty-ninth year 
of his age and the forty-third of his ministry.—It was a period rendered 
mournfully memorable by the almost cotemporaneous departure of three 
of the most distinguished lights of the American church. Dr. Strong was 
the first. Dr. Azel Backus, President of Hamilton College, died on the 
evening of the next day; and President Dwight, of Yale College, on the 
11th of January following. . 

Re 

A numerous collection of the clergy and a great concourse of people 
attended the funeral of Dr. Strong, ‘“ attesting by their solemn deportment 
their great respect for the deceased.” The sermon on the occasion was 
preached by Rev. Dr. Perkins of West Hartford, and was afterwards pub- 
lished. It contains a brief but just estimate of the talents and character 
of Dr. Strong. 


The people so long and so richly blessed in the ministry of this eminent 
servant of Christ, in testimony of their esteem, caused to be erected over his 
grave an expensive and beautiful monument, in the form of a sarcophagus, 
which bears on one of its sides the following inscription : 


BENEATH THIS MONUMua ARE DEPOSITED THE REMAINS OF THE 
pa 


REV. NATHAN STRONG, D. D. 


. 
Pastor or THE CuuRcH IN THE First EcciestasticaL Socirty 1n Harirorp. 
Endowed with rare talents and eminent for learning and eloquence, he zealously 
devoted himself to the cause of religion; and after many years of faithful services, 


approved and blessed by the Holy Spirit, he fell asleep in Jesus, deeply 
lamented by his friends, the people of his charge,and the church of Christ. 


Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord, for they rest from their labors. 
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COUNTY OF YORK. 


Tus county was coéxtensive with the limits of the State, until June 19, 1760; when: 
two new counties, (Cumberland and Lincoln,) were established within the same terri- 
tory.— Williamson’s Hist. of Maine, Vol. IL. pp. 353, 354. Since that time, at differ- 
ent dates, ten additional counties have been organized, making in the whole, thirteen 
now in the State. 

This county embraces 25 towns; 21 in the preceding Table, and 4, (Cornish, Hollis, 
North Berwick.and Waterborough,) in which no Congregational churches were ever em- 
bodied, and of course no Congregational ministry settled. Though this county was earli- 
est in its settlement, and enjoyment of gospel privileges; yet some other sections of the 
State have surpassed it in population, and have.a more full supply of the ministrations of 
religion. . At the census of 1837, the number of inhabitants was 53,781. There have 


been, at successive periods, 28 Congregational churches organized in the county, all of 


which, (except the North church in Kennebunkport,) have had pastors. One has be= 
come Unitarian; one has become extinct; 15 now have pastors; 8 have stated supplies ; 
and the balance are destitute, or have only occasional preaching. 


_Acton.—This town was incorporated in 1833; originally the west part of Shapleigh. 
The church was organized Sept. 18, 1781, consisting of 15 members. It has now 56. 
Shapleigh was legally divided into two parishes in 1795, styled Hast and West parishes ; 
there being a natural division of the town in that manner by ponds. The West parish, 
(now Acton,) was first settled, and has more constantly enjoyed the means of religion. 
Indeed, the church in Shapleigh has never had a pastor, except jointly with Acton. 
Their first minister here, (the Rev. Joseph Brown,) was settled in 1796; and though 
there have been five successive settlements in the ministry, (as may be seen in the pre- 
ceding Table,) yet they have been destitute a considerable portion of thé time. Their 
present pastor, Rev. Clement Parker, who was settled in 1829, was dismissed in 1831; a 
little previous to which time, there was considerable revival of religion, and enlargement 
of the church. Rev. Martyn Cushman succeeded him as pastor in 1834, and was dis- 
missed in 1836. During this time, Mr. Parker had the pastoral charge of the 2d church 
in York. He returned here, and was resettled in 1838. This establishment was formerly 
aided in the support of the gospel, by the Maine Missionary Society ; but from the in- 
crease of numbers, with the income fromthe parish fund, they have now sufficient ability 
to sustain the ordinances of religion. See Shapleigh. ‘ e 

3 

Aurrep.—This town was taken from Sanford, and incorporated Feb. 4, 1794. The 
church -was organized in Sept. 1791, in what was then the north parish of Sanford; and 
their first minister, Rey. John Turner, at the same time ordained. ,His immediate suc- 
cessor, Rev. Joseph Brown, formerly minister of Acton, was installed in 1805, and dis— 
missed in 1809. At the time of his dismission, religion was at a very low ebb, and they 
remained destitute several years. ‘In the beginning of the year 1816, the spirit of the 
people revived; but the church had dwindled away to a small number. In April of that 
year, the parish was reorganized, having previously held no legal meeting for nearly six. 


years ; and in Nov. following, Rev. Nathan Douglass was ord aay the spring of © 


1817, a considerable awakening took place, and about 25 persons made public profession. 
of religion.” (Greenleaf’s Sketches.) Since that time the state of veueien has been 
more prosperous, both under the ministry of Rev. Daniel D. Tappan, and his successor, 
their present preacher, Rev. Albert W. Fisk, who has been ongam eg ‘in the place, but not 
installed as their pastor. The church now consists of 132 members. = 


ay ’ hae ; 

Brerwick.—This town was incorporated June 9, 1713. It originaletaneeed sri 
is now South Berwick, and North Berwick, in addition to its present territory. The 
church was organized, March 13, 1755, and was then the 2d church in Berwick ; the 
religious establishment, in what was afterwards South Berwick, being prior to it. This 
church has never had but three pastors. The first, Rev. John Morse, who was ordained 
a little more than a month after its organization, ministered to them about ten years, and 
his successor, Rev. Matthew Merriam, a little more than thirty years. Both continued 
with them during life. The pastoral relation of Rev. Joseph Hilliard, who was ordained 
the year of Mr. Merriam’s decease, (1797,) has never been dissolved; though for many 
years, from indisposition, he has performed no parochial services. The church, never 
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large, gradually diminishing splles destitution, will probably become extinct by the 
remaining members joining to neighboring churches. 


BippErFrorp.—The first church was organized here on the 30th of April, 1730, and its 
first pastor, Rev. Samuel Willard, ordained at the same time. They have enjoyed the 
stated means of religion, with little intermission, to the present time, having had six suc- 
cessive pastors. They were ina declining state, for several years, previous to 1825; 
since which time the church has been more prosperous; and now contains 102 mem- 
bers.’ Their last minister, Rev. Stephen Merrill, was dismissed in 1839; but they have 
since had a stated supply, with considerable revival of religion. 

The 2d church was organized in 1805, and Rev. John Turner, formerly minister in 
Alfred, was installed its pastor. He labored with them till 1817, and his pastoral connec- 
tion continued till Dec. 1818, at which time he was installed at Kingston, N. H.—Rev. 
Christopher Marsh succeeded Mr. Turner in the pastoral office here, in 1828, and con- 

‘tinued a little more than four years; when he was dismissed and took a Sabbath school 
agency in Massachusetts. His successor, Rev. Stephen Morse, was installed in 1833, 
and dismissed in 1835. The church is now destitute, and contains 69 members. 

The town of Biddeford was incorporated in 1718, including what was afterwards Pep- 
perellborough, and now Saco. The same territory, on both sides of the river, was incor- 
porated by the name of Saco, in 1653.— Williamson’s Hist. of Maine, Vol. I. p. 352. 


Buxton, incorporated July 4, 1762. Religious ordinances were established here at 
an early period of the settlement. When there were only about twenty families in the 
town, a church was organized, and Rev. Paul Coffin ordained as its pastor, in 1763. Dr. 
Coffin continued to preach and perform all pastoral Jabor, for more than half a century ; 
and remained pastor of the church till his decease, (1821,) almost 60 years. In 1817, 
Rev. Levi Loring was ordained as his colleague. Soon after the dismission of Mr. Lor- 
ing, (1835,) the present pastor, Rev. Benjamin Rice, was installed. There are two 

- meeting-houses, in which public worship is attended alternately. And though the estab- 
lishment of other denominations of Christians within the same limits, (as is the case in 
almost every other town in the State,) somewhat diminishes their numbers and strength 5 
yet the parish, being happily united, has ample means for the support of Christian ordi- 
nances. peggburch consists of 82 members. . 


Exrot. This town, which was formerly the north parish of Kittery, was incorporated 
March 1, 1810. The church was organized on the 22d of June, 1721, and their first 
pastor, Rev. John Rogers, ordained Oct. 25, of the same year. He continued pastor till 
his decease, in 1773; but had a colleague, Rev. Alpheus Spring, in 1768. There have 
been five successive pastors. The state of the church has been generally flourishing. 
‘© Twice since its formation, an attention to religion has been general through the parish. 
Once during the ministry of its first pastor, about the year 1742; and once under the 
ministry of Rev. Samuel Chandler, in 1815.” Since that period, there have been suc- 
e ae * times of refreshing from the presence of the Lord.’? They are united and 

sperous, under the ministrations of their present pastor, Rev. John Bacon. The num- 

ber in the church is 143. 


KENNEBUNK, incorporated as a town in 1820, was legally constituted as the north 
parish of Wells, in 1750, and in the same year a church was embodied, and the Rev. 
Daniel Little ordained over them. He remained pastor of the church, till his decease, in 
Oct. 1801, a little more than half a century, He performed all pastoral labors "till 
towards the close of life. In 1766 he received the honorary degree of Master of Arts 
from Harvard College. In Aug. 1800, Rev. Nathaniel H. Fletcher was ordained his 
colleague. Rev. George W. Wells, on the 24th of Oct. 1827, was ordained colleague 
with Mr. Fletcher, whose pastoral relation was dissolved, by mutual consent, the follow- 
ing year. s . © 

A second church was formed in Kennebunk, Aug. 15, 1826, styled Union Church. It 

was small at its organization, embracing only one male member. Its first pastor, Rev 
Danie! Campbell, was ordained Dec. 5, 1827. He has had, as may be seen in the pre- 
ceding Table, three successors in office ; and the church is now destitute of a pastor. It 
has witnessed aregular and gradual increase, and now numbers 67 members. It was 
aided for several years, in the support of the gospel, by the Maine Missionary Society ; 
but under the ministrations of its last pastor, Rev. Josiah W. Powers, it sustained of itself 
the ordinances of worship. The first church, which has become Unitarian, continues to 
embrace the greater portion of the population and wealth. : 


KENNEBUNKPORT, in 1653, was incorporated under the name of Cape Porpus; and 
ee as of agen in the Indian wars, was revived and reéstablished in 1714, and 
took the name of Arundel; which has been changed to the present style, si hen 
aration of Maine from Massachusetts in 1820, - Pree Raine cen 2eP 
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The church was organized here in Nov. 1730. The people had stated preaching, 
many years before this; but there is no record of any previous ecclesiastical establish- 
ment. Their first pastor, Rev. Thomas Prentice, was ordained at the time the church 
was embodied. He was dismissed in 1738, and afterwards settled in Charlestown, Ms. 
His immediate successor, Rev. John Hovey, was ordained Sept. 1741, and dismissed 
June, 1768. The third pastor.of this church was Rev. Silas Moody, ordained Jan. 9, 
1771. From that date to the present time, about 70 years, the church has not been des- 
titute of a pastor for the space of a year at any time, with the exception of the last two 
years ; though they have had five successive ministers within that period. During the 
fast twenty years, the church has been blessed with revivals of religion, which have 
increased their numbers and strength. It is an establishment, which has always had 
sufficient means for the respectable support of gospel ordinances. At the time of the 
dismission of their last pastor, Rev. Levi Smith, Jan. 10, 1838, the church was divided, 
taking the style of the First Church, and the South Church. The former bas 72 mem- 
bers, and the latter, 83, Both have hitherto enjoyed stated preaching, but neither has as 
yet settled a pastor. 

There has within a few years past been embodied a church in the borders of this town, 
called the North Church; but it is small, and has never had a pastor, and probably may 
never be able to sustain stated worship. It consists of 5 members. 


KitTERy, incorporated 1648, was the first incorporation of a town in the State, York 
being at that time a city, under the name of Georgeana. (See York.) Kittery origin- 
ally embraced, in addition to its present territory, Berwick and Elliot. 

The first church formed within the present limits of this town, was at Kittery Point, 
Nov. 4, 1714, and at the same time Rev. John Newmarch, was ordained pastor. He had 
preached to the people several years previous to this date. Rev. Benjamin Stevens was 
ordained as his colleague, May 1,1751. Both continued in the pastoral office during life. 
The former died Jan. 15, 17543; the latter, May 18,1791. The year aftr Dr. Stevens’s 
death, Rev. Jonas Hartwell was ordained ‘pastor, and dismissed May, 1798. He was 
succeeded in the ministry here, in Dec. of the same year, by Rev. William Briggs, who 
was dismissed in 1814. For several years the state of religion had been declining, so that 
the town was almost a waste place, at the time of the dismission of Mr. Briggs; there being 
then no male member in the church, and but three fetnales. It was revived under the 
ministry of the Rev. Stephen Merrill, who was ordained in 1821, and dismissed in 1831. 
It has been aided for many years in supporting the gospel, but gives promise from its 
gradual enlargement, to be soon able to sustain its own ordinances of religion. Rev. 
Tobias H. Miller, who was ordained Nov. 21, 1838, is the present pastor. The church 
contains 34 members. 

The second church in this town, in the parish called Spruce Creek, was organized 
Sept. 19, 1750, and has had two pastors, Rev. Josiah Chase and Rev. Joseph Litchfield ; 
the former was ordained at the time of the organization of the church, and the latter, 
July, 1782. The church is now extinct. ; 

LEBANON was incorporated, June 25, 1767. A church was formed, and Rev. Isaac 
Hasey, their first pastor, ordained June 26, 1765. ‘Mr. Hasey moved his family 
here among the first inhabitants, and was supported for seventeen years by the original 
proprietors of the land.”? Since that time, the parish, possessing considerable ‘ ministe- 
rial funds,” has always been in a capacity to support the gospel. Mr. Hasey continued 
their pastor till his death, Oct. 1812, a little more than 47 years. He was succeeded in 
the ministry here by Rev. Paul Jewett, who was ordained, April, 1814, and dismissed, 
Oct. 1819. Some serious attention to religion was witnessed under the ministry of Mr. 
Jewett, by which the. church was enlarged. It was still more prosperous, during the 
labors of his successor, Rev. James Weston. The present pastor, Rev. Joseph Loring, 
was ordained Oct 12, 1836. The church contains 126 members. 


Lrmericx, incorporated March 6, 1787. The church in this place was formed July 5, 
1795, and Rev. Edmund Eastman, their first minister, ordained the 6th of November fol- 
lowing. He continued their pastor till his decease, Dee. 9, 1812; a little more than 
seventeen years. His health failing in’ the latter part of his ministry, he was taken off 
from his active labors, and the parish began to be scattered and diminished. In their 
destitute state after his death, in the course of a few years, the place became almost @ 
moral waste; as was also-the case of a number of the churches in the immediate vicinity. 
In 1818, Rev. Charles Freeman, the present pastor of the church, went to them, as a 
missionary, under the auspices of the Maine Missionary Society. His labors were 
blessed in the revival of religion, and he was ordained pastor of the church, Jan. 19, 
1820. Since that time, the affairs of the church have worn a favorable aspect. There 
has been a gradual enlargement, with union and strength; so that they have doubly 
repaid, in contributions to the charitable objects of the day, the amount received by 
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themselves, in former time, to raise them up from years of desolation. Number of mem- 
bers in the church, 91. 


LimrnecTon, formerly Ossipee plantation, was incorporated Feb. 9, 1792. The church 
was organized, Oct. 1789, consisting of six members. Their first pastor, Rev. Jonathan 
Atkinson, was ordained, Oct. 17, 1794. It was originally a feeble Society, but received 
some additional strength, in a special attention to religion in 1802. Mr. Atkinson was 
dismissed in 1821; but his parochial services were discontinued several years before. 
Rev. Caleb F. Page succeeded him, in the pastoral office in this cburch, Nov. 5, 1823, 
was dismissed Sept. 24, 1833, and has since been installed pastor of the first church in 
Bridgeton. Their present pastor, Rev. Ivory Kimball, was ordained Nov. 12,1834. The 
establishment here has witnessed some enlargement, by revivals of religion within the 
ten years past; but is still feeble, and receives aid from abroad, in sustaining the ordi- 
nances of worship. The church consists of 69 members. 


Lyman, under the name of Coxhall, was incorporated March 11, 1778. It took its 
present name, Feb. 26, 1803. The people,’ in their parochial affairs, were at first con- 
nected with Alfred and Sanford. A church was formed in 1801, and their first pastor, 
Rev. Jonathan Calef, who had previously been settled in Canaan, was installed Dec. 2, 
of that year. Mr. Calef ministered to them about thirty years, and was dismissed May 
11, 1831. On the following day, his successor, Rev. John Gunnison, was ordained; and 
dismissed Sept. 1834. During Mr. Gunnison’s labors, the people received aid from the 
Maine Missionary Society ; and since his dismission, though they have had the preaching 
of the gospel, they have settled no pastor. The church, originally small, was somewhat 
enlarged under the ministry of its first pastor, and experienced a more extended revival 
of religion under the services of his successor ; so that it now numbers 154 members. 


NEWFIELD, incorporated Feb. 26, 1794. A small church was organized here in July, 
1801, and Rey. John Dane, its first pastor, ordained Feb. 16, 1803, and dismissed the fol- 
lowing year. ‘ The ministry of Mr. Dane, though short, was ruinous to the church and 
society.” After a destitution of twenty years, they settled a successor, Rev. Henry 'T. 
Kelley, who was ordained June 29, 1825, and dismissed June 27, 1827. Rev. Charles S. 
Adams was ordained Sept. 17, 1828, and dismissed Dec, 27, 1831. Rev. David P. Smith 
was installed July 11, 1832, and dismissed Aug. 19, 1839. Mr. Kelley, Mr. Adams and 
Mr. Smith, were settled as pastors of the churches of Newfield and Parsonsfield jointly ; 
though the labors of Mr. Smith, for the last few years before his dismission, were re- 
stricted wholly to Newfield. Rev. Solomon B. Gilbert was ordained Jan. 3, 1840, and 
his services are devoted wholly to this place. The church contains 70 members. It 
' has been prosperous under the ministrations of religion of late years; but the Maine 
Missionary Society has hitherto afforded to them some aid in supporting the gospel; as it 
has indeed to more than half the churches in the county, at different times, within the 
quarter of a century past. ° 


PARSONSFIELD.—This town was incorporated March 9, 1785. A church was or- 
ganized here, and Rev. Benjamin Rolfe ordained its pastor, in Jan. 1795. Mr, Rolfe 
ministered to them twenty years, and was dismissed May, 1815. ‘The church, which 
was never large, became reduced to Jess than twenty members, and the Congregational 
Society to about that number of families.’ Since that time it has been resuscitated, and 
considerably enlarged. The church now contains forty-three members. It has had three 
successive pastors, jointly with the church in Newfield; but they settled their present 
pastor, Rev. Samuel Ordway, securing his services wholly to themselves. His ordina- 
tion took place Dec. 5, 1838. (See Newfield.) 


Saco, formerly Pepperellborough, set off from Biddeford and including that part of the 
town lying east of the Saco river, was incorporated June 9, 1772. It assumed its present 
name in 1805. The church was formed here, and the first pastor, Rev. John Fairfield, 
ordained, Oct. 27, 1762. His pastoral relation continued, though he had ceased preach- 
ing to the people for a year or two, until his successor, Rev. Elihu Whitcomb, was or- 
dained, in July, 1799. Mr. Whitcomb continued in the ministry till the summer of 1810. 
In October of the same year, Rev. Jonathan Cogswell was ordained pastor. At this time, 
the church had become very much reduced, consisting of only 28 members. But his 
ministry was accompanied by divine influences, and the number was increased to more 
than a hundred. Dr. Cogswell was dismissed Oct. 16, 1828; and afterwards settled in 
Berlin, Ct. and is now one of the professors in the Theological Seminary at East Wind- 
sor, in that State. In November of the same year, Rev. Samuel Johnson, formerly pas- 
tor of the church in Alna, was installed. He continued till 1835, when he accepted the 
office of General Agent of the Maine Missionary Society, and died in Hallowell, on the 
16th of November, in the year following. The installation of the present pastor, Rev. 
Samuel Hopkins, formerly settled at Montpelier, in Vermont, was on the 17th of Feb. 1836. 
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The pastoral relation of his predecessor, Mr. Johnson, was not dissolved to this date. 
The church has been generally in a prosperous state, since 1810 ; and now contains 232 
members. It is exceeded in numbers but by one church in the county; and by none 
in ability for the support of gospel ordinances. 


SANFoRD, incorporated Feb. 23, 1768. A church was organized here July 19, 1786; 
and Rev. Moses Sweat, its first pastor, ordained at the same time. Mr. Sweat ministered 
to them abeut 36 years, and died Aug. 31, 1822. In May of the following year, Rev. 
Christopher March was ordained to the pastoral charge. He continued a little more than 
four years, and was dismissed Dec. 11, 1827. He was succeeded by Rev. Elisha Bacon, 
who was ordained May 6, 1829, dismissed Sept. 11, 1834, and since settled in the minis- 
try at Elliot. Their present pastor, Rev. George W. Bourne, was ordained Feb. 6, 1840. 
The church contains 63 members. 


SHAPLEIGH.—This town was originally a plantation under the name of Hubbards- 
town, and incorporated March 5, 1785, with the name prefixed to this article, from Nicho- 
las Shapleigh, Esq. a principal proprietor or claimant of the town. The church within 
its present limits is very small, consisting of four members, and though enjoying the min- 
istrations of the gospel occasionally, has never had a pastor, except jointly with Acton, 
which was formerly a part of the same town; and the churches were originally one. 
This church is now destitute, and if there is a resettlement of the ministry, it must be 
sustained in part by charitable aid. See Acton. 


SourH Berwick was incorporated as a town Feb. 12, 1814. It was originally called 
Quampeagan Landing, and was the place of the first settlement in the original town of 
Berwick. 

Their first pastor, Rev. John Wade, began to preach at this place about the year 1700 ; 
but the church was not formed till June 4, 1702, and Mr. Wade was ordained the No- 
vember following. His ministry was short, as he lived but one year after his settlement. 
He was succeeded by Rev. Jeremiah Wise, who was ordained in 1707, and died in 1756, 
having been pastor of the church almost halfa century. Their third pastor was Rev. 
Jacob Foster, ordained Sept. 1, 1756. He was dismissed in 1777, and became a chaplain 
in the army of the Revolution. Rev. John Thompson, who had been settled at Standish, 
was installed pastor of the church in May, 1783, and continued in this office till his de- 
cease, which was Dec. 21, 1828. Rev. George W. Campbell was ordained colleague 
pastor with Mr. Thompson, Nov. 17, 1824, and dismissed Dec. 24, 1828. He was suc- 
ceeded by Rev. Seth H. Keeler, ordained Oct. 15, 1829, and dismissed April 18, 1836. 
** The church, which consisted of only 13 members, in Nov. 1826, was greatly increased 
during the labors of the last two pastors mentioned. The former received 60, and the 
latter 72, to the communion.” Their late pastor, Rev. Andrew Rankin, who was 
installed March 1, 1837, was blessed in his labors, having admitted 27 to the church; 
and there are about as many more hopeful converts, that have not yet made public pro- 
fession of religion. It is an establishment that has generally been supplied with the 
means of grace, and always possessed of ample means for the support of the gospel. The 
church now contains 130 members. 


Wetts.—This town originally included what is now Kennebunk, in addition to its 
present territory, and was incorporated in 1653, A church was organized here in 1701, 
and on the 29th of October of the same year, Rev. Samuel Emery was ordained pastor. 
The people had preaching, more or less constantly, many years before this; as was also 
the case in various other towns in the county, before the regular ecclesiastical establish- 
ments. Mr. Emery died in 1725, and was succeeded the same year by Rev. Samuel 
Jefferds, who continued pastor till his decease, Feb. 1752. After a vacancy of about two 
years, Rev. Gideon Richardson was ordained pastor in Feb. 1754, but lived only four 
years. The fourth pastor of the church was Rev. Moses Hemmenway, who was ordained 
Aug. 8, 1759, and deceased April 5, 1811. The ministry of Dr. Hemmenway was peace- 
ful, and extended through more than halfa century. The next minister of the church 
was Rev. Benjamin White, who was ordained June, 1811, and died March, 1814. The 
ministry of Mr. White was short, but successful. He was succeeded by Rev. Jonathan 
Greenleaf, who was ordained March 8, 1815, and dismissed Sept. 4, 1828, and is now 
Secretary of the American Seaman’s Friend Society, New York. Mr. Greenleaf received 
the honorary degree of Master of Arts at Bowdoin College in 1824. Rev. William Clark 
was installed pastor of the church in 1829, and continued with them till 1836, when he 
accepted of an agency in the American Tract Society, and fas been laboring in that de- 
partment in the Western States. The present pastor of the church, Rev. Jonas Colburn, 
was installed April 18, 1887. There have been successive revivals of religion. One under 
the ministry of Mr. Jefferds, in 1741-2; another under Mr. Richardson, 1756; a third 
under Mr. White, 18115 a fourth under Mr. Greenleaf, 1827; and the most extensive, 
during the labors of Mr. Clark, his successor. It now comprises a larger number than 
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any other church in the county; though there are others that have more wealth. It has 
now 251 members. 

A second church was formed here in August, 1831, and Rev. Charles S. Adams, for- 

~ merly minister in NewGeld, installed 27th ot December following. Mr, Adams was dis- 

missed Jan. 13, 1834, and was succeeded by Rev. David Oliphant, formerly minister of 

Beverly, Ms. who was installed Sept. 24, of the same year. Their present pastor, Rev. 

Charles Walker, was installed May 8, 1839. This church contains 71 members. Both 

_ churches have sufficient means for sustaining their respective ordinances of worship, and 
are at present in a tranquil and prosperous state. 


Yorx was chartered as a borough, 1641; as a city, 1642; and incorporated as a town, 
1652. (See Kittery.)—Here was planted the first church in the State. Its organization, 
though there is no record of it, is supposed to be at the time of the ordination of their 
first pastor, Rev. Shubael Dummer, 1673. ‘* On the 25th of Jan. 1692, the Indians made 
‘an attack on the settlement at York, and Mr. Dummer was shot as he was mounting his 
horse at his own door.” He was succeeded in the ministry by Rev. Samuel Moody, who 
was ordained over the church, Dec. 1700. The ministry of Mr. Moody was long and 
prosperous. ‘ About the year 1741, a general revival of religion commenced, and many 
were hopefully converted and gathered into the church.” After ministering to the church 
almost half a century, he died at the age of 72, in 1747. His immediate successor was 
Rey. [saac Lyman, who was ordained, 1749, and deceased, 1810; after sustaining the office 
of pastor 60 years. In 1798, Rev. Rosewell Messenger was settled as colleague pastor with 
Mr. Lyman, and dismissed in 1813. After an interval of about two years, Rev. Moses 
Dow, formerly minister in Beverly, Ms. was installed pastor of the church; and was dis- 
missed Feb. 17, 1830. On the same day, Rev. Eber Carpenter was ordained pastor of 
the church. Mr. Carpenter remained with them a little more than five years, and was 
dismissed Sept. 16, 1835. Their present pastor, Rev. John Haven, was ordained June 
12, 1837. This church has almost constantly enjoyed the means of religion from its first 
establishment, and was formerly flourishing ; but had become weakened and diminished, 
in later years. For the last ten years it has been increasing in numbers and strength. 
It now contains 98 members. 

In 1732, a second church was formed in this town, and Rev. Joseph Moody, son of 
Rey. Samuel Moody, of the first church, ordained pastor. He has had here, as may be 
seen in the Table, six successors in the ministry. But the establishment has never been 
marked by any special religious prosperity. It has been resuscitated of late, from almost 
entire extinction. It is, however, still small, containing only 14 members, and receives 
aid in supporting the gospel. Its present pastor, Rev. Samuel Stone, first settled in War- 

~ ren and afterwards in Cumberland ; was installed Dec. 19, 1838. 


The dates of the incorporation of towns, in the preceding minutes, were taken from’ 
Williamson’s History of Maine; and for the few notices, respecting the churches in more 
ancient time, reference is had chiefly to Greenleaf’s Sketches of the Ecclesiastical His- 
tory of the State, published in 1821, Since that period, there has been a revival of 
religion, to a greater or less extent, in almost all the churches within the limits of the 
county, which has contributed to their enlargement; though some of them are still few 
in numbers and feeble in resources. The whole number of members, belonging to the 
churches at the present time, is 2,261. 


COUNTY OF CUMBERLAND. 


This county was established June 19, 1760. It now embraces 27 towns, in 24 of 
which, as may be seen in the preceding Table, there has been settled a Congregational 
ministry. There have been at successive periods, 38 churches organized ; all of which, 

. exce t two, one at Danville Corner and the other at Raymond, have had pastors. One 
_ has become Unitarian, two have been united in one, four have become extinct, twenty- 
six now have pastors, and the remainder, with one or two exceptions, have stated sup- 
plies. This county embraces more churches, has had amore constant supply of the 
means of grace, possesses more wealth, and has a more numerous population, than any 
other county in the State, It is not so large in territory as some others; but at the cen- 


sus of 1837, it numbered 67,781 inhabitants. The Congregational churches embrace 
3,473 members, 


BaLpwin.—This town was incorporated on the 23d of June, 1802; and then included 
what is now Sebago. The church was organized May, 1821, and Rev. Noah Emerson, 
_ who is the present pastor, was installed June 1, 1825. Though the religious establish- 
_ ment had a fund sufficient for the support of the gospel, it has never been in a prosper- 
ous state. The church now contains 21 members, residing partly in Baldwin and partly 
| Baws © | 
in the adjoining town, Sebago. 
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BRIDGETON, which received its name from Moody Bridges of Andover, Ms. who was 
a large proprietor, was incorporated Feb. 7, 1794. The first improvements were made 
by Benjamin Kimball in 1769 The church was formed in August, 1784, consisting of 
17 members. The first candidate, to whom they gave a call to settle with them, was 
Rey. Nathan Church, who was ordained June 17, 1789, and died Nov. 14, 1836, at the 
age of 82 years. Rev. Daniel Newell was ordained his colleague Oct. 24, 1827, and dis- 
missed in April, 1830. Their present pastor, Rev. Caleb F. Page, formerly pastor of the 
church in Limington, was installed Oct. 23, 1833. 

A second church was formed in the south part of the town, Dec. 30, 1829, and their 
present pastor, Rey. Joseph P. Fessenden, formerly minister in Kennebunkport, was in- 
stalled on the 10th of February following. Both churches have very considerable minis- 
eile funds, and are in a prosperous condition. The former contains 100 members, and 
this, 63. 

A third church was formed in the north part of this town, Nov. 16, 1832, and now con- 
tains 45 members. Their first pastor, Rev. Charles Soule, was installed Jan. 23, 1833, 
and dismissed in 1835. Their present pastor, Rev. Joseph Searle, formerly minister of 
the second church in Westbrook, was installed July 19, 1837. Bridgeton Academy, 
which was incorporated March, 1808, is situated in this section of the town, and is now 
in successful operation. The religious establishment here, not having sufficient means 
for the constant support of the gospel, Mr. Searle, at the same time, was also installed 
pastor of the church in the adjoiaing town of Harrison, supplying alternately both places, 
See Harrison. 


Brunswicx.—* This was originally called Pegypscot, and began to-be settled as early 
as 1626. In 1676, it was destroyed by the savages. It revived after the war, and was 
again destroyed in 1690, In 1713-14, the settlernents were resumed ; yet in Lovewell’s 
war, 1722, it was reduced to ashes, and again repeopled in 1727. Brunswick was incor- 
porated as a town on the 24th of June, 1797. It is now among the most important mu- 
nicipalities in the State. Here is our principal seat of classic science and literature. 
The village is delightfully situated on a sandy plain; the greater part of the dwelling- 
houses and stores, standing on both sides of a wide and spacious street, a mile in length, 
terminated on one end by the Androscoggin at the lower falls and the bridge, and on the 
other by the meeting-house and the College edifices.”— Williamson’s Hist. of Maine, 
Vol. IL. pp. 191, 2. 

The church was probably embodied, though there is no record of its date, about the 
time of the settlement of its first pastor, Rev. Robert Dunlap, who was ordained in 1747. 
The people had preaching, by successive ministers, many years before this. Mr. Dun- 
lap ministered to them about thirteen years; was dismissed in Oct. 1760, and continued 
to reside in the place till his decease, June 26, 1776. His successor in the pastoral 
office was Rev. John Miller, who was ordained Nov. 3, 1762. Mr. Miller retained his 
pastoral relation till his death, which was in 1789. After a destitution of five years, and 
having employed many candidates, Rev. Ebenezer Coffin was ordained June 23, 1794. 
He was dismissed in 1802, The next pastor, Rev. Winthrop Bailey, was ordained May, 
1811, and dismissed April, 1814, continuing with them about three years. The church 
had become very much reduced, so as to consist of only 17 members, at the time of Mr. 
Bailey’s settlement. He was succeeded by Rev. Asa Mead, ordained Dec. 18, 1822, 
and dismissed in July, 1829. Mr. Mead was afterwards installed pastor of a church in 
East Hartford, Ct. where he died, Oct. 26, 1831. The present pastor of the church, 
Rev. George E, Adams, was installed Dec. 30, 1829. For the last twenty years, the 
church has been prosperous, gradually increasing in numbers, wealth and influence. It 
now contains 155 members. 


Carze ExizaABeru, originally belonging to Falmouth, was incorporated as a town, 
1765. The church, which was the second church in Falmouth, was organized in 1784, 
and Rey. Benjamin Allen, previously settled in Bridgwater, Ms. was installed pastor, in 
November of that year. His pastoral relation continued till his death, May 6, 1754. He 
was succeeded, after an interval of two years, by Rev. Ephraim Clark, who was installed 
May 21,1756. Mr. Clark ministered to them a little more than forty years, and died Dec. 
11, 1797. The church was reorganized in 1801, having become nearly extinct ; and Rev. 
William Gregg was ordained pastor in June of that year. He was dismissed in 1806, and 
was-succeeded by Rev. Benjamin Sawyer, who was ordained Nov. 22, 1809. After the 
dismission of Mr. Sawyer, in 1813, the people had only occasional preaching for two or 
three years, when Mr. Gregg was resettled, Jan. 31, 1816. He was. dismissed in 1824, 
Rev. Isaac Esty, the next pastor of the church, was ordained Jan. 29, 1829, and con- 
tinued a little more than two years. Rev, Josiah G. Merrill was the last pastor, in- 
stalled Feb? 6, 1833, and dismissed in 1838. It has been fora long time a feeble estab- 
lishment, though of late years gathering strength. The church now contains 44 mem- 
bers. 
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CumMBERLAND.—This town was taken from North Yarmouth, and incorporated about 
the time Maine was erected into a State. The church was organized here in 1793, con- 
sisting of members set off from the first church in North Yarmouth, On the 22d of Oct. 
1794, their first pastor, Rev. Rufus Anderson, was ordained. He continued with them 
abont ten years, and was afterwards settled in Wenham, Ms. Rev. Amasa Sinith, for- 
merly minister at Turner, was installed pastor of the church, Oct. 22, 1806, and dis- 
missed in 1820; still residing in the place at.an advanced age. He was succeeded by 
Rev. Samuel Stone, formerly settled at Warren, who was installed May, 1821. He 
ministered to them a little more than eight years, and has since taken the pastoral charge 

_of the second church in York, Their present pastor, Rev. Isaac Weston, formerly min- 
ister in Boothbay, was installed Oct. 20, 1830. The church has generally been prosper- 
ous ;, and especially within the last ten years has been enlarged by revivals of religion. 
It now contains 165 members. 


DAnvILue, incorporated Feb. 1, 1819, “ was formerly a part of the Pejepscot claim 
and Little’s Gore.” It is situated on the westerly side of the Androscoggin, opposite to 
Lewiston Falls. The church was formed here in the winter of 1825-6. It consists of 
members partly residing here and partly in Lewiston, on the opposite side of the river. 
But+the place of worship is here, and the greater portion of the church. It was a feeble 
establishment, till the settlement of their first pastor, Rev. Weston B. Adains, Nov. 14, 
1832. Since that time it has prospered, and now contains 80 members, with sufficient 
means for the support of gospel ordinances. Mr. Adams was dismissed in 1838, and their 
present pastor, Rev. Horace B. Chapin, installed July 24, 1839. 

A church was formed here, some years since, worshipping near the border line, be- 
tween this town and New Gloucester. It has never had a pastor, and may be considered 
as nearly extinct, consisting now of 8 members only. 


Duruam was incorporated as a town Feb. 17, 1789 ; its plantation-name being Royals- 
town, from Col. Royal of Medford, Ms. who was a considerable proprietor. The church 
was organized and their first minister, Rev. Jacob Herrick, ordained, in May, 1796. Mr. 
Herrick deceased in 1832. His colleague, Rev. Bennett Roberts, who was ordained 
Sept. 26, 1827, continued about two years. The church now contains 54 members, and 
though destitute of a pastor has generally stated preaching. 


FaLMourH was incorporated in 1658, and reorganized in 1714. It originally included 
what is now Portland, Cape Elizabeth and Westbrook. The church formed within its 
present limits, was organized in 1754, and their first minister, Rev. Jobn Wiswall, or- 
_dained Nov. 38,1756. He left them in 1764, without any formal dismission, and became 
an Episcopalian. His successor, Rev. Ebenezer Williams, who was ordained Nov. 6, 
1765, continued during life. He died in 1799. Rev. William Miltimore was ordained 
June 19, 1803, and remained thirty years. Rev. Ansel Sheldon. was installed in 1835 
and dismissed, 1836. The church contains 115 members. Rev. Charles Dame, who was 
ordained May 29, 1839, is the present pastor. 
A second church was organized in this town Sept. 2, 1830, and their present pastor, 
Rev. Joseph B. Stevens, ordained Feb. 19, 1834. Both churches are now prosperous, 
This contains 71 members. 


Freeporr, once a part of North Yarmouth, was incorporated Feb. 14, 1789. On the 
21st of December of that year a church was organized, and Rev. Alfred Johnson or- 
dained the 28th of the same month. Mr, Johnson was dismissed Sept. 11, 1825, and 
installed at Belfast. He was succeeded by Rev. Samuel Veazie, ordained Dec. 10, 1806, 
and deceased Feb. 6, 1809. Rev. Reuben Nason was ordained Feb. 7, 1810, and con- 
tinued five years. He was afterwards preceptor of Gorham Academy. He was suc-. 
ceeded by Rev. Enos Merrill, ordained Nov. 6, 1816, dismissed Jan. 6, 1830, and since 
installed at Alna. Rey. Cephas H. Kent, formerly settled at Kennebunkport, was in- 
stalled July 25, 1832, and continued a little more than four years. The church has been 
prosperous in late years, and now contains 170 members. Rev. Ebenezer G. Parsons 
was ordained Oct. 4, 1837, and is the present pastor, 


GorHAm was incorporated Oct. 30, 1764. An Academy has been in successful oper- 
ation for many years in this town, and lately there has-been connected with it a Female 
Teachers’ Seminary; both flourishing. The church was organized, 1750. It is a 
wealthy establishment, the parish being large, and the greater portion for the support of 
the gospel derived from the income of “ ministerial funds.’ The church has been 
increased of late by successive revivals of religion, and now contains 185 mémbers. The 
first pastor, Rev. Solomon Lombard, was ordained at the time of the organization of the 
church. Rev, Josiah Thatcher, in 1767; Rev. Caleb Jewett in 1783; Rev. Jeremiah 
Noyes in 1803 ; Rev. Asa Rand in 1809; and Rev. Thaddeus Pomeroy, their last pastor, 
was installed June 12, 1822. The church, though now destitute of a pastor, has constant 
preaching. It contains 185 members. 
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Gray, formerly a plantation under the name of New Boston, was incorporated June 
19, 1778. The church was organized Aug, 1774, and Rev. Samuel Nash ordained June 
2Ist of the year following. He was succeeded by Rev. Samuel Perley in 1784; Rev. 
Daniel Weston in 1803; Rev. Samuel H. Peckham in 1825; Rev. Thomas Riggs in 
1831; Rev. Calvin White in 1833; and the present pastor, Rev. Nathan W. Sheldon, 
first settled in Brownville and afterwards at Rumford, who was installed here Jan. 23, 
1839. The church has not unfrequently been destitute ; has always been a feeble estab- 
lishment, though of late gaining strength. It now contains 58 members, 


HARPSWELL, once a part of North Yarmouth, was incorporated Jan. 25,1758. The 
church was organized, and Rev. Elisha Eaton installed pastor in 1753. He died April 
22, 1764; and was succeeded by his son, Rev. Samuel Eaton, who was ordained on the 
22d of October, of the same year. A little more than two years after this, ‘* the people 
were favored with a remarkable shower of divine grace, and there were 67 added to the 
church.” Mr. Eaton died in 1822. Since then the church has been in a low state, few 
in numbers and feeble. Rev. William Harlow was installed in 1832, and continued about 
five years; but noenlargement. The church is now destitute of a pastor, and contains 
25 members. But the revival of religion, they are enjoying this present year, 1840, will 
probably more than double the number. 


Harrison, “ formed of the northwesterly part of Otisfield and the easterly part of 
Bridgeton,’ was incorporated March 18, 1805. The church was organized Feb. 15, 
1826. Rey. James P. Richardson was installed pastor Oct. 22,1833. Mr. Richardson took 
the pastoral charge of the church at Otisfield at the same time ; supplying in both places. 
He was dismissed from this church July 19, 1837, and has since restricted his labors 
wholly to Otisfield. On the same day of his dismission, Rev. Joseph Searle was in- 
stalled over this church, jointly with the church at North Bridgeton. The church is 
now prosperous, numbers 86 members, and will probably soon secure the labors ofa 
pastor wholly to itself. See North Bridgeton. 


Minor was incorporated June 18, 1802. ‘Inthe spring of 1791, a considerable 
revival of religion commenced in the northern part of Bakerstown, now Minot, and a 
church was organized Sept. 8th of the same year. Rev. Jonathan Scott was installed 
pastor in 1796. The records kept by him were mostly consumed by the burning of his 
house, Feb. 1807. In 1806, in consequence of some difference about the location of a 
meeting-house, twelve members were set offand organized into a second church. They 
received a pastor in 1811. But very small additions were made to either church. In 
Oct. 1819, the first church was bereaved of its pastor by the decease of Mr. Scott. The — 
same year the second church became destitute. Both churches were now without a 
pastor for about five years, and their prospects appeared very dark. The two churches 
became one, taking the name of ‘ the United Congregational church, Minot,’ on the 12th 
of Feb. 1823; and on the same day, Rev. Elijah Jones was ordained pastor. In the 
spring following this union, there began to be some favorable appearances and several 
hopeful conversions. For nearly three years the work went gradually onward, some 
being added to the church at almost every communion. In 1826, the attention became 
general in the town, and about 100 that year were added. There were considerable ad- 
ditions in two or three succeeding years, and a more general revival in 1837 and the 
first part of the year following. The two churches, at the time of their union, both con- 
tained about 837 members. There are now 275,”—Eutract from MS. Letter of Rev. E. 


Jones, pastor of the church. 


New GuovucesTer was originally settled by inhabitants from Gloucester, Ms. It was 
granted to proprietors in Gloucester, 1785; surveyed and Jaid out into lots in 1737. 
«The proprietors’ meetings were held the first time within the plantation in 1763.” A 
church was organized consisting of 8 members, Jan. 16, 1765, and Rev. Samuel Foxcroft 
at the same time ordained. Mr. Foxcroft continued pastor for 27 years. He remained 
in the town, in feeble health, till his decease, May 9, 1807. Rev. Elisha Moseley was 
ordained Feb. 10, 1802, and died Feb. 10, 1826. He was succeeded by Rev. Benjamin 
Rice, who was installed Oct. 1, 1828, and dismissed Aug. 15, 1835. Rev. Samuel H. 
Shepley was ordained Oct. 31, 1838, and is the present pastor. Lands were originally 
given in aid of the gospel; and the funds have been so managed as now to yield the 
greater portion of ministerial support. The church contains 134 members. 


NortuH YARMOUTH, originally including Harpswell, Cumberland, Freeport and Pow- 
nal, was first granted as a “* propriety; ”’ and ‘* town privileges fully allowed, Jan. 1732.” 
A church was organized on the 8th of Nov. 1730, and at the same time, Rev. Ammi R. 
Cutter was ordained pastor. He has had eight successors in the pastoral office ; Rev. 
Nicholas Loring, in 1736; Rev. Edward Brooks, in 1764; and Rey. Tristram Gilman, in 
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1769 ; whose ministry continued 40 years, and 293 added to the church during the time. 
He was succeeded by Rev. Francis Brown in 1810, afterwards President of Dartmouth 
College; by Rev. Joseph W. Curtis, in 1816, who was dismissed the following year; 
and by Rev. Samuel Woodbury, in 1817, who deceased in 1819. Rev, Asa Cummings, 
who was ordained Feb. 14, 1821, remained nine years; since editor of the Christian Mir- 
ror. Rev. David Shepley was ordained Feb. 18, 1830, and is the present pastor. No 
church in the State has more constantly enjoyed the means of religion, or been more 
uninterruptedly blessed with prosperity. It contains 246 members. 

A second church was formed in this town by members set off from the first church, 
and from the church in Cumberland, on the 1st of Oct. 1806, and Rev. John Dutton the 
same day installed pastor. He was dismissed Aug. 3, 1814; and succeeded by Rev. Otis 
C. Whiton, Feb. 18, 1818. Mr. Whiton continued a little more than four years. Rev. 
Caleb Hobart was installed Dec. 3, 1823, and is the present pastor. The church, though 
not large in former time, has lately increased in members and strength. 1t now contains 
101 members. : E 

Another church .was organized here in May, 1820, styled the Chapel Church, and — 
Rev. Noah Cresey, formerly minister in Norway, ordained pastor in October following. 
Mr. Cresey remained about eight years; after which the church became extinct, by the 
members joining with other churches. 


OrisFIELD, formerly a plantation of the same name, was incorporated as a town 
Feb. 19, 1798. A church was organized the year preceding, Nov. 23, 1797, and Rev. 
Thomas Roby, formerly minister in Mansfield, Ms. was the same day installed pastor. 
He was dismissed Sept. 4, 1810. By this time the church had become small and ineffi- 
cient. They had some occasional preaching for two or three years, and the church was 
reorganized and Rev. Josiah G. Merrill ordained pastor, Nov. 2, 1814. . It gained some 
strength during Mr. Merrill’s ministry. He was dismissed Nov, 23, 1830. Rev. James 
P. Richardson, formerly minister in Poland, was installed to the pastoral charge of this 
church, jointly with the church in Harrison,-Oct. 22, 1833. He was dismissed from 
Harrison July 19, 1837, and has since restricted his Jabors wholly to this church, it hav- 
ing become very much enlarged, with sufficient means for sustaining the gospel itself. 
The church contains 155 members. See Harrison, 

A church was formed in Raymond, an adjoining town, in Nov. 1813; but it always has 
been small, never has had a pastor, and now has 13 members, 


PoLAND was incorporated 17th Feb. 1794; and the church organized Nov. 2, 1825. 
Rev. James P. Richardson, the first pastor, was ordained Aug. 16th of the year follow- 
ing. He was dismissed in 1833, and was succeeded by Rev. Charles R. Fisk, May 28, 
1834, who continued one year. Rev. Thomas Williams, first settled in Brewer, after- 
wards in Foxcroft, was installed Oct. 14, 1835, and is the present pastor. The church 
was originally small, and received aid in supporting the gospel, but has of late been 
blessed with a revival of religion, which has increased the numbers, and brought in suf: 
ficient means for sustaining the ministry. It contains 86 members, 


? 


PorTLAND, formerly a part of Falmouth, ‘ was incorporated as a town in 1786, and 
organized as a city, April 30, 1832. The population in 1837 was 15,637, and the taxable 
property in 1839 was $4,048,735. The great loss of capital in the late speculations and 
general pressure of the times has been deeply felt here ; yet business moves; the public 
schools are in full operation; the ministers of the altar do not have to leave the word of 
God and serve tables; and the charities of the day, though restricted are not forgotten.” 

“The first church in Portland, (then Falmouth,) was organized March 8, 1727, and 
Rev. Thomas Smith the same time ordained pastor. He continued in the pastoral office 
till his death, May 23, 1795. Rev. Samuel Deane was ordained colleague pastor with 
Mr. Smith Oct. 17, 1764 and died Nov. 12,1814. Rev. Ichabod Nichols was ordained 
epileugue with Dr. Deane in June, 1809. Dr. Nichols is the present pastor of the 
church. 

«The second church was organized Nov. 30, 1788, and Rev. Elijah Kellogg, on the 
following day ordained pastor. Rev. Edward Payson was ordained colleague with Mr. 
Kellogg, Dec. 16, 1807. It was the design of this church, while it had two pastors, to 
propagate Congregational churches, as the population should increase ; and now it has 
become three bands. Mr. Kellogg was dismissed Dec. 5, 1811, and then Dr. Payson 
continued sole pastor till his decease, Oct. 22, 1827. Rev. Bennet Tyler, D. D. formerly 
President of Dartmouth College, was installed pastor of the church on the 17th of Sept. 
1828. Dismissed April 22, 1834; and since, President of the Theological Seminary in 
East Windsor, Ct. He was succeeded by Rev. Joseph Vaill, Oct. 15, 1834, who was 
formerly settled in Brimfield, Ms. Mr. Vaill continued three years, and then was re- 
settled in Brimfield. The present pastor, Rev. Jonathan B. Condit, was installed May 


17,1838, The church has witnessed many seasons of revival of religion, and though 
4 
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others have been formed out of it at different times, yet it is now the largest in the 
State, containing 389 members. 

“A third church was organized here, consisting of members formerly belonging to the 
second church, Dec. 8, 1807, and Rev. Nathan 8. 8. Beman was ordained pastor, March 
14,1810. Mr. Beman was dismissed in June, 1812. Rev. Thomas M. Smith was or- 
dained July 31, 1822, and dismissed Aug. 3, 1824. He was succeeded by Rev. Charles 
Jenkins, who continued pastor till his decease, Dec. 29, 1831. The present pastor, Rev. 
William T. Dwight, was ordained June 6, 1832. The church contains 257 members. 

«Another church was formed, consisting also of members originally belonging to the 
second church, styled the Chapel Congregational Church. It was organized March 17, 
1812, and Rev. Elijah Kellogg installed pastor the following day. He received as col- 
league Rey. Thomas J. Murdock, who was ordained Sept. 29,1819, and dismissed March 
21,1821. Mr. Kellogg was dismissed on the 12th of December of the same year. The 
church has since: become extinct, by the members uniting with other churches. 

“The High Street church was formed of members set off from the second and third 

_ churches, and was organized Sept. 9, 1831. Their first pastor, Rev. George C. Beck- 
with, was ordained Aug. 8, 1832, and dismissed Jan. 5, 1835. Rev. John W. Chickering 
was installed April 2, 1835, and is the present pastor. The church contains 247 mem- 
bers. 

«The first church, which has become Unitarian, embraces the greater portion of wealth; 
but the others have ample means for sustaining gospel ordinances.””—JWS. Letter of Rev. 
Elijah Kellogg, first pastor of second church. 


Powwnat, the northwest part of Freeport, was incorporated as a town, March 8, 1808; 
and the church organized March 20, 1811, consisting then of 10 members. Rev. Perez 
Chapin was ordained at the same time, and remained pastor till his decease, Jan. 27, 
1839. Mr. Chapin’s labors were blessed to the people. About 60 persons were added 
to the church ina revival of religion in 1817. It now contains 118 members. Rev, 
Ariel P. Chute, first settled in Oxford, was installed Sept. 18, 1839, andis the present — 
pastor. : 


ScaRBorouUGH.—This place began to be settled as early as 1640; but was afterwards 
desolated in the Indian wars, and resettled, 1714. There is no record of the organi- 
zation of a church until 1727; though the people had preaching more or less constantly, 
many years before this. Their first minister, Rev, William Thompson, was settled socn 
after the church was embodied, and died in 1759. He was succeeded by Rev. Thomas 
Pierce in 1762, and Rev. Thomas Lancaster in 1775. Both continued during life; the 
former dying Jan. 26, 1775, and the latter Jan. 27, 1831, The Rev. Thomas Jameson 
was settled colleague with Mr. Lancaster on the 29th of June, 1825, and is the present 
pastor. The church had become very much weakened and diminished at the time of 
Mr. Jameson’s settlement, but has since been prosperous, and now consists of 116 
members. 

A second church was organized Oct. 1744, and Rev. Richard Elvins ordained pastor 
on the 7th of November following. He remained till his decease, Aug. 12, 1776. He 
was succeeded by Rev. Benjamin Chadwick, Dec. 1776; by Rev. Nathan Tilton, Dec, 
10, 1800; and by Rev. Moses Sawyer, Sept. 1828. Mr. Sawyer did not continue quite 
two years, and since that time they have maintained no stated worship. The church 
may be considered well nigh extinct. 


SranwpisH was incorporated Nov. 30, 1785. While it was a plantation under the 
name of Pearsontown, a church was organized, and Rev. John Thompson ordained in 
Oct. 1768. The proprietors paid Mr. Thompson’s salary for eight years; after which he 
preached several years without compensation; was dismissed in 1783, and installed at 
South Berwick. He was succeeded by Rev. Jonathan Gould in 1793, who died the fol- 
lowing year; by Rev. Daniel Maret in 1795; by Rev. Thomas Tenney in 1829; and by 
the present pastor, Rey. Clark Perry, who was installed May 11,1837, The church con- 
tains 76 members. : 


WesTBROOK was incorporated as a town, Feb. 14, 1814. It was formerly a part of 
Falmouth, and incorporated as the fourth parish of that town in 1764. In the following 
year a church was organized, and Rev. Thomas Brown, formerly minister in Marshfield, 
Ms. was installed pastor, Aug. 21,1765. Mr. Brown continued his ministry with them 
till his decease, Oct. 18, 1797; a little more than 32 years. Rev. Caleb Bradley was 
ordained pastor of the church Oct. 9, 1799. During the latter part of Mr. Bradley’s 
labors with them there was an extensive revival of religion, and the church very much 
enlarged. He was dismissed April 28, 1829, and Rev. Henry C. Jewett ordained the 
following day. Rev. Joseph Lane sueceeded Mr. Jewett in 1836, and Rev. Jotham . 
Sewall, Jr., formerly minister in New Castle, was installed Oct. 9, 1839. The church 
contains 102 members. “y 
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A second church was formed in this town in 1832, and Rev. Joseph Searle installed 
April 3, 1833. He was dismissed May, 1837, and has since taken the pastoral charge of 
the adjoining churches of North Bridgeton and Harrison. Since that time, though the 
people have sustained constant preaching, they have not yet settled a pastor. The 
church contains 76 members. ’ i 


WinpHAm was first a grant to some inhabitants of Marblehead, Ms. in 1734, and 
called New Marblehead. It was incorporated as a town, with the present name, June 
12, 1762. A church was organized Dec. 1743, and Rev. John Wight, at the same time 
ordained pastor. The church contained, including the minister, 7 members. Mr. Wight 
Jabored with them till his decease in the summer of 1754. Rev. Peter T. Smith, son of 
Rev. Thomas Smith of Portland, was ordained his successor Sept. 22, 1762. Mr. Smith 
was dismissed in 1790, and succeeded by Rev. Nathaniel Stone Oct. 1, 1798. The people 
were much of the time destitute of preaching between the successive settlements of the 

astors, and the church all the time few and feeble. It consisted of 14 members at Mr. 
Smith’s settlement, and only two male members when Mr. Stone was ordained. During 
Mr. Stone’s ministry the lands reserved in the town for the support of the gospel were 
sold, the money funded, and a foundation thus laid for sustaining in part the ordinances 
of religion in coming time. Mr. Stone was dismissed Feb. 1805, and succeeded by Rev. 
Asa Lyman, formerly minister in Bath, Nov. 30,1809, who remained six months. Rev. 
Gardiner Kellogg was installed pastor April 25, 1811, and deceased 1826. He was suc- 
ceeded by Rev. William Gragg Oct. 15, 1828; by Rev. Jonathan L. Hale, Sept. 12, 
1832, who died Jan. 15, 1835; and by Rev. John W. Shepherd, Aug. 3, 1836. Mr. 
Shepherd was dismissed in 1839, and the present pastor, Rev. William Warren, ordained 
Feb, 13, 1840. The church now contains 54 members. > 


P. S. Inall the preceding notices, the number of the members in the churches is 
taken from the returns in June, 1839. Since that time, there have been extensive re- 
vivals of religion in the State, and many of the churches very much enlarged. Some of 
the churches originally assumed 4 Presbyterian form of government; but they soon 
changed to Congregational; and as there is now no Presbyterian church in the State, it 
was thought not necessary to notice it in the respective places. 
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[By the Hon. Wriutiam D. Wittiamson, Bangor, Me., Author of the History of Maine.] 


_ Ar Waldoborough, in Maine, on the banks of Broad Bay and the Muscongus 
River, an inviting place, a very few German emigrants began the original 
_ plantation. It is supposed they came over in the summer or autumn of 1739, 
on board of some vessel which brought to New England, that year, lettérs of 
marque and reprisal from the king of England, against the subjects of Spain. 
It was at first the abode of only two or three families—to which accessions 
were made in 1740; and in 1743 the number had so increased, that the Legis- 
lature of Massachusetts granted them £75 in aid of their efforts to defend 
themselves. This was called the Spanish war; and as soon as France took 
part against England, in the contest, their respective colonists in America 
became involved, also, in hostilities. The Eastern and Canadian Indians, taking 
sides with the French as they usually did, determined to extirpate the young 
settlement at a single blow. Hence they fell upon it in May, 1746, and reduced 
their habitations to ashes; killing some of the inoffensive people, and carrying 
the residue away captives. ‘ 
The settlement lay waste till after the treaty of Aix la Chapelle, October 7, 
1748, when the tragic story, or some other incident, turned the thoughts of 
_ other Germans towards the same region for an abiding place. Sympathies have 
“strong attractions; and the soil, that had drank in the blood of their martyred 
brethren, as to them consecrated ground. Hence Mr. Crelleus, a German 
gentleman, early in 1750, made a voyage across the Atlantic, on an errand of 
inquiry, what places and encouragements would be found most eligible for 
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emigrants. He therefore presented a memorial to the General Court of Massa- 
chusetts, in which he proposed to remove a considerable number of Protestant 
families from his country to this, provided a favorable prospect offered of 
supporting themselves here. From the character and disposition of that people, 
says the governor, I apprehend it to be of great importance to encourage their 
settlement among us, as they would introduce many useful manufactures and 
arts. The Legislature being of the same opinion, adopted provisional measures 
for their accommodation and comfort, for naturalizing them and their families, 
and for encouraging their ministers and interpreters on their arrival. The next 
year, 1751, between 20 and 30 families came over, with Mr. Etter their in- 
terpreter; and their necessities were relieved, the ensuing winter, at the public 
expense, as well as by private charities. Even beds, bedding and other articles 
_ were furnished them till their removal to Broad Bay and other places of resi- 
dence. Thus it was that the German settlement was revived, at the present 
Waldoborough, in the spring of 1752. About the same time, Gen. Samuel 
Waldo, principal proprietor of the Muscongus Patent, seized upon the occasion 
as a favorable one to increase its settlement, and sent his son to Germany, who 
issued circulars, promising every man who would emigrate, and reside upon his 
wie 100 acres of land, and also assistance on the soil to make beginnings 
there. 

Encouraged by these offers, about 1,500 Germans emigrated, from time to 
time, and settled at Broad Bay, and at Broad Cove, on the westerly side of 
the Muscongus River. “In the outset some of them brought money with them 
and lived comfortably ;—while the living of others was very poor, and their 
sufferings great.” arly in the French war, which commenced 1755, they 
were cruelly attacked and treated by the Indians, “some being killed and 
others carried alive to Canada”—barbarities which the savages were hired to 
commit by the Romish French. But the war was hardly closed, ere this quiet 
and excellent people were perplexed with troubles from another and quite un- 
expected quarter. By the report of a committee, February 23, 1762, accepted 
by the Legislature, the Waldo or Muscongus Patent was confined between the 
rivers Penobscot and Muscongus; and consequently all the inhabitants on the 
westerly side of the latter river (and these constituted the greater part of the 
plantation) were without any title to their lands, as the deeds from Waldo gave 
them none. Hence they were liable to lose their buildings and improvements, 
and be turned out of doors. In this dilemma, the troubled settlers at once, to 
the number of 50 or 60, purchased anew their lands, in 1763-4, and took deeds 
of the Drowne proprietors, who had established their title to them, under an 
old Patent of 1631, granted to Elbridge and Aldsworth. About the same time, 
a possessory right, called “the Brown claim,” was raised to the same lands in 
virtue of ancient settlement and occupancy; and numerous depositions were 
taken to establish this title. Others of the honest planters. had made improve- 
ments on certain portions of land within the Waldo patent ;—yet having 
obtained no deeds of General Waldo before his death in 1759, they were 
molested by those who claimed under him, even by Gen. Knox. Thus were 
those good Germans who settled under Waldo, left in the midst of extreme 
afflictions, contrary to every principle of justice and good faith, without the 
least remuneration or indemnity forall their losses. ; 

Justly affronted by such neglect, ill treatment and injury, disappointed in 
their expectations, displeased with the climate, and determined to be rid of 
lawsuits, a large number of. families resolved to leave the settlement for a 
southern climate. Therefore they sold their possessory estates for what they 
could obtain for them—in many instances for quite small sums ;—and in 1773 
removed from Maine, and joined their German brethren who had settled 
Londonderry, in South Carolina, under the benevolent auspices of its Legis- 
lature. It was with the deepest regrets, that their neighbors and brethren 
parted with them. Nay—all who knew any thing of them lamented their 
removal—for “they were mostly husbandmen of excellent moral character 
and considerable agricultural skill—distinguished for their industrious and 
economical habits.” Of those who went to Carolina with Rev. Mr. Silly, a 
pious Moravian clergyman, some remained there, “the most of them returned ;” 
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the expense incurred and loss of time, having greatly increased their indigence. 
But they were received with open hearts and open oad it is a maxim 
worthy toy.be engraved on a monument of gold, that “GERMANS LOVE AS 
ET n.”. These emigrant settlers came from different parts of Germany — 
very few only are now living who were born there, though most of them lived 


_ to be quite aged. 


hen those pilgrims first planted themselves at Broad Bay, (now Waldo- 
b abe. they formed a Lutheran church, in two bodies or branches, as there 
were two sects, the “German Reformed” and “Lutheran” professors. Being 
a devout people, they met every Sabbath for public worship, till the arrival of 
their minister, Rev. John M. Schaeffer, who settled with them in 1762, when 
there were only 80 or 90 families in all. His church consisted of 60 members 
or more, each of whom paid him £3, old tenor, one bushel of corn, and a day’s 


work annually, He also received half a dollar either for administering baptism 


or the sacrament, and a dollar for attending a funeral. \ Though his ministry 


was continued nearly twenty years, his character was not so adorned with 


ie * Great and frequent endeavors have been made to effect “an 


"graces as to entitle his portrait to a place among the apostles of rectitude and 


reform.—In 1785, he was succeeded by Rev. Mr. Croner, an’evil example to his 
flock, “a reproach to the ministry, and a great injury to souls.” His period of 
preaching there was four years. Sad monition to the living, for good! Truth- 
telling history, like scriptural faithfulness, ought never to spare even the clergy- 


- man when he goes astray. 


The next minister of this people was Rev. 4ugustus Ferdinand Rilz, a native 
of Germany. He received a classical education in his native country, at the 
University of Helmestadt ;—a man of piety and learning. He emigrated to the 
State of Pennsylvania in 1794, entered the ministry, became a member of the 
Lutheran Synod in that State, and was for a short time “pastor of four congre- 
gations.” Hearing of his piety, talents and excellent character, the people of 
Waldoborough sent the next year to him, by a special committee, an invitation 
to become their minister—and he accepted the call. But as one justly says, “He 
had hard work to perform—for he had to cultivate ground for the greatest part 
uncultivated, in a spiritual sense; yet he Jabored not alone, there being evident 
tokens that God was with him.” He was remunerated for his ministerial 


» services, by 100 acres of land, and $220 annual salary. He left this world 


suddenly, in the last of the year 1811, for mansions of bliss, where it is believed 
he received from his gracious Master the melting salutation, “ Well ‘dorie good 
and faithful servant, enter into the joys of thy Lord.” He was an intimate 
friend of the late Dr. Schaeffer, the celebrated pastor of the Lutheran church 
in Philadelphia. By all who knew him, Americans as well as Germans, he was 


, highly respected. Such a reputation as he left, is like an array of gems which 


i 


fade. His widow—an ornament to the church—is now an aged mother 
n Israel, adorned with graces. 

The successor of the excellent Mr. Ritz, is Rev. John William Starman, still 
living. He was born at Lennep, in Germany, in 1773, a subject of the Elector 
of Palatine. His father, of the same name, “a pious, learned and eloquent 
preacher,” was pastor of the Lutheran church in that town for many years 
before his death, which occurred in 1787. The son became acquainted with 
the rudiments of learning “in the schools of his native town ;” and subsequently 
received his education partly in his father’s house and partly under the instruc- 
tion of the late Rev, Frederic W. Geissenhainer, D. D., New York. “Being 
licensed to preach by the ministerium of the District Synod there, of which he 
became a member, he came by special invitation to Waldoborough, where he 
has been, since 1811, the pastor of the Lutheran church to the present time. 
Mr. Starman says—“ When I came here I was unanimously chosen to be the 


pastor of this church and people. The Lutherans and the German Reformed * 
had then the custom to have the Lord’s Supper administered to them, not at the 


same time, but separately. I followed this custom, and invited the other party 
to partake with us. There were few in the beginning that did so; however 


SEE 


equen nm union of the Lutheran and German Re- 
formed churches in this country,” but not with full success and effect:—Report of General Synod, 1835, 
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their numbers increased, and on the 17th of June, 1829, the separation wall 
was entirely taken away. A meeting of the church-members of both parts of 
the congregation was held on that day, when it was unanimously resolved, that 
the Lutheran and German Reformed would hereafter commune together, ac- 
cording to a form which was likewise agreed upon, after the elements had been 
consecrated by the pastor, according to the usual mode practised in the Lutheran 
church.” Since that time, both classes sit together at the Lord’s table as one 
undivided family, in the unity of faith and bonds of peace. Mr. Starman has a 
taste for literature, and though not classically educated, he is a man of con- 
siderable learning, especially in divinity. His natural abilities are of an 
elevated order, and well adapted to usefulness. He has a great share of 
_ common sense, and a good knowledge of human nature. But his preéminent 
worth appears in the sphere of his clerical profession. Here his piety appears 
pure and ardent, as it is undoubted; and his zeal and humility are of a character 
like those of the primitive apostles. He is greatly beloved by his charge, and 


highly esteemed by all acquainted with him. By reason of his years and his _ 


labors, he says, “I hope soon the Lord will call me to his rest and supply my 
place, not only by one who is younger, but by one who knows more than I do— 
who is wiser, holier and more faithful.” His support is derived from subscrip- 
tions; and though there are in his church about 130 members, he says, “the 
generality of them are poor, and do but give a scanty support to their minister.” 

The Germans have a kind of sacred veneration for their mother tongue. For 


> 


this, as they think, is not only a living evidence to them and to other nations of — 


a kindred fraternity ;—for it was in this, the first reformers spake and wrote; in 
this, appears the earliest translation of the Holy Scriptures ; in this, scholars 
to the present day love to read the ancient authors, and modern treatises on 
science and theology. Rev. Messrs. Schaeffer, Croner and Ritz uniformly 
wrote or delivered their discourses to their congregations in their vernacular 
language, it being the only one readily understood by the first settlers and by 
their children of the first half age, after the establishment of the plantation. 
But Rev. Mr. Starman has always preached more or less in English—formerly 
every second or third Sabbath, latterly in this language only. He says that the 
German at Waldoborough ‘is nearly extinct for want of German schools.” The 


Lord’s prayer, in German words, written in English letters, he has given as 


follows, with a literal translation :—Unser [Our] Vater [Father] der du [which] 
bist [art] im Himmel, [in Heaven,] geheiliget [hallowed] werde [be] dein [thy] 
name, [name,] dein [thy] reich [kingdom] komme, [come,] dein [thy] wille [will] 
gesehehe, [be done,] auf [on] erden [earth] wie [as] im Himmel; [in Heaven;} 
unser [our] taglich [daily] brodt [bread] gieb [give] uns [us] heute, [this day, } 
und [and] vergieb [forgive] uns [us] unsere [our] schulden, [debts,] wie [as] 
wir [we] unsern [our] schuldigern [debtors] vergeben; [ forgive;] und [and} 
fiihre [lead] uns [ws] nicht [not] in versuchung, [into temptation,] sondern 
[but] erldse [deliver] uns [us] vondem [from] uebel, [evil,] denn [for] dein 
[thine] ist [is] das [the] reich, [kingdom,] und [and] die [the] kraft, [power] 
‘und [and] ‘die [the] herrlichkeit, [glory,] in ewigkeit. [| forever.] Amen. [.Amen.} 

But the German, wherever spoken in this country, is daily giving place to 
the English; for as Rev. Dr. Bachman says in a discourse which he preached 
in November, 1837, at Charleston, S. C.—“It is comparatively of recent date, 
even within the remembrance of many who now hear us, that our religious 
services were first conducted in the English language.” Still, it is intended 
soon to establish a German professorship in some of their seminaries in this 
country.* 

Attached as the Germans are to their father land, where the first Reformers 
labored, martyrs bled and the gospel revived, they give full proof of their 


religious respect for the sentiments and- usages of their fathers, by imbibing | 


their spirit and carefully copying their example. They believe the cause of 


truth never gained any thing by violence or abuse; and therefore think that 
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*In the Theological Seminary of the General Synod of the Lutheran church, located at Gettysberg, a 
German professorship was established about eight years ago; and a large portion of the students of that 
institution learn to preach in the German as well as in the English language.—Epirons. 
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all religious opinions are to be tolerated, which do not interfere with the laws 
of the government, and that church and state should be kept distinct and 
separate. They are undeviating adherents to the principles of the Reformation 
as they were developed and taught by their intrepid countryman, Martin Luther, 
both when he fearlessly encountered the papal indulgences, which money could 
purchase for any sin, past, present and to come; and when he put up or posted 
on the Castle church at Wittenberg, October 31, 1517, his “ninety-five theses ””— 
the axioms of truth and the principles of the Bible. Yes, and that day* they 
annually celebrate, as a solemn festival in commemoration of his name and of 
the great Reformation; and from him, they have chosen to take their denomi- 
native name; though they call themselves, as embodied professors of religion, 
the “Evangelical Lutheran Church.” To be called, however, after Luther or 
Calvin, they think, is only to designate their respective creeds ;—the doctrines 

- of neither are to be adopted only as they are found to agree with the word of 
God. Their principal difference in sentiment is this—the Lutherans “do not, 
as the Calvinists do, believe in the doctrine of unconditional election.” They 
make no pretensions to exclusive rectitude; but believe in Christian-beney- 
olence and brotherly love, and invite the pious ministers of other denominations 
into their pulpits. 

The Auaspure Conression, adopted June 20, 1530, contains the fundamental 
principles of their faith, The Ist Article treats of God—as three persons in 
one Godhead—who are coéternal, and the same in essence and power, the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit. The 2d teaches the natural depravity 
of man. The 3d, the divinity of Christ, his incarnation, death and atonement 
for sinners. The 4th, on justification, teaches that men are not justified by 
their own works or merits, but through faith in Christ. The 5th is on the 
ministerial office. The 6th on renewed obedience, or the good fruits or good 
works which are the results of a true faith, The 7th teaches that the holy 
Christian church is a congregation of the faithful, where the gospel is purely 
preached and the holy sacraments administered according to Christ’s ordinance. 
The 8th shows who are the members that compose the church. The 9th and 
10th are on baptism and the holy supper. The 11th is on confession and the 
forgiveness of sins. The 12th on the nature and duty of repentance. The 
13th on the number and use of the sacraments. The 14th and 15th on church 
government and ordinances. The 16th on political governments. The 17th on 
the future judgment. The 18th on free-will. The 19th on the enormity of sin. 
The 20th on faith and good works. The 2Ist to the 28th inclusive, enumerate 
the errors and corruptions of the Catholic churcht—such as the adoration of 
saints—denial of wine to the laity in the communion—the celibacy of the 
-priests—the sacrifice of mass—auricular confession—diversity of meats— 
monastic vows—and power of the clergy.—They believe these are the ground- 
work of the 39 articles in the Episcopal church—and in fact, of most Confessions 
of faith among all Protestant Christians, 

By the 9th preceding article, “baptism is a necessary ordinance, as the 
means of grace, and ought to be administered to adults and also to children, 
who are thereby dedicated to God and received into his favor.”{ Although the 
Lutherans believe that a regenerate change of heart and personal piety are 
indispensable to salvation, candidates are not always admitted to church mem- 
mership on a relation of Christian experience. ‘Those that are received into 
fellowship,” as Rev. Mr. Starman says, “are such as we have reason to hope 
are genuine Christians, or can satisfy the church council, that they are sincerely 
endeavoring to become such ;—and they are taken into the church by conirma- 
tion,§ or the renewal of their baptismal covenant. No one however is considered 


* This festival has lately been recommended, by a resolve of the General Synod, to be annually 
celebrated. 


} At the diet of Spires, in Germany, A. D. 1529, the name of Protestant took its rise, from the 
Reformers protesting against the church of Rome. 

t But they do not hold that baptism is regeneration, nor that it is a converting ordinance, as Roman 
Catholics do. : 

§ Rev. Dr. John Bachmao’s discourse on the Doctrines and Discipline of the Evangelical Lutheran 


Church, p. 28, “ But we do not regard confirmation as a sacrament.” It is h as is practi i 
Episcopal Church of England. ae apsretined simitke 
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a fit subject for confirmation, who has not previously attended a course of lec- 
tures delivered by the pastor, on the most,important doctrines and principles of 
the Christian church, unless he is satisfied the applicant’s attainments are good 
without it.” When admitted, he views the sacrament of the supper to him not 
merely a mark of his Christian profession, but rather a sign and evidence of the 
divine disposition renewed towards him, and used for the purpose of exciting 
and confirming the faith of him who partakes.* 

The officers of an individual church consist of pastor, deacons, and elders— 
the council. The Lutherans recognize only one order of clergy ; and the laity 
have an equal right to take part and act in administering the affairs of the 
church; for it is always represented in all constituted bodies, by an equal 
number of ministers and lay-delegates—the latter being annually elected by 
their brethren. Their discipline is just what their ministers and members 
themselves choose or consent to adopt—certainly opposed to vite in every 
form—yet allowing free conference and inquiry on every occasion. They 
“believe however, that the best discipline for the walk and conversation of 
man comes from a renewed heart—without which, the strictest rules are often 
unavailing.” 

As system and order are according to Divine wisdom, they have believed 
there ought to be some regular form of ecclesiastical polity; and therefore they 
have instituted synods, district and general. The former consists of all the min- 
isters and licentiates, and of an equal number of lay-delegates, within a limited 
district or a particular State. In the United States are twelve synods, namely 
East Pennsylvania, New York, Ohio, North Carolina, Maryland, West Penn- 
sylvania, South Carolina, Hartwick, and four others. Rey. Mr. Starman belongs 
to that of New York. The officers of ¢ach district synod are a president, 
secretary, and treasurer. Hach synod shall meet once a yearvat least; and it 
has power to cite any church member within its bounds to answer at its table ; 
to determine appeals from church councils ;.to decide on all charges against 
ministers, “heterodoxy only-excepted ;” to see if the rules of government and 
discipline prescribed in the formula, be observed; and in short, to have the 
general oversight of the churches and ministers within its jurisdiction. Buta 
Jay-delegate may have no vote, unless his minister be present, to the end that 
the number of clerical votes shall never be exceeded by those of the lay-dele- 
gates. The ministerium consists of all the clergymen or ministers of the synod, 
and are sometimes denominated the presbytery. To this body exclusively 
belong the examination, licensure, and ordination of candidates for the ministry, 
and also inquiries into all charges of heresy against a minister. A candidate 
may be ordained either in the synod, or in the church that settles him. Le 
always, however, receives ordination in a kneeling posture, by prayer and laying: 
on of hands of the ministry or presbytery; and after rising, each of his brethren 
successively takes him by the hand in fellowship, and bids him a solemn wel- 
come to his ministerial office and trust. 

The general synod consists of delegates from the several district synods in 
this ratio ;—if one contain 6 ministers, it may send one; if 14, two; if 25, three; 
if 40, four; if 60, five ; if 80 or more, six ;—and in each case, an equal number 
of lay-delegates, chosen in the way each district. synod may deem proper. 
They are paid out of its funds all travelling expenses, not exceeding to an indi- 
vidual five dollars per hundred miles. On application, six Lutheran ordained 
ministers within a State may form a special ministerium, be created a district 
synod, and admitted to membership in the general synod. The officers of the 
latter are a president, secretary, and treasurer, and its meetings are held tri- 
ennially, and sometimes oftener, in different places, ‘This is rather an advisory 
tribunal than a court of appeals; as it gives advice to ministeriums, and recom- 
mends such rules and regulations to the several district synods, as may be 
thought contributory to their benefit and the best interests of religion. It 
merely gives opinions on complaints preferred, touching fundamental doctrines 
OTE wipe ie a EE eek a 

* None are farther than the Lutherans from believing with the Catholic church, that “in the Lord’s 


Supper the elements become the actual flesh and blood of Christ.” Council of Trent, Chap. TV. § 13, 19. 
Luther's Works, 321, 2, Ed. 1740, Calvin's Inst. Bk. IV. Ch. 17. 
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and measures of discipline, and likewise on subjects of difference and dissension, 
“according to their best insight of right, equity, brotherly love and truth.” It 
also examines “all catechisms, forms of liturgy, collections of hymns, and 
church formulas intended for public use, before any ministerium or synod 
patronizes their use.”* In a word, this venerable body since its organization in 
1820, have done much towards elevating. the standard of piety among its 
churches, giving new springs to education and missionary effort, and promoting 
benevolence, zeal, union and refurm among its people. 

The Lutherans in this country have not always received from others the 
credit due to their benevolent spirit, and to their early and uniform exertions 
in the works of piety and reform; nor yet allowed the consequence arising 
from their numbers. For their sentiments “have been adopted and prevail in 
Prussia, Denmark, Sweden, .Norway, Iceland, Lapland, and parts of Russia, 
’ France, and’ Hungary—a population amounting at least to 27,000,000 of inhabi- 
tants in Europe; and embracing therein seventeen reigning sovereigns.» In 
the United States, there are about 300 ordained and licensed Lutheran minis- 
ters, more than 1,200 churches, and between 60 and 70,000 communicants. 

Their ministers and church-members take the deepest interest in the benevo- 
lent objects of the present age. In Germany, “every Protestant family, nay 
every individual of the family, from the prince down to the humblest peasant, 
possesses a copy of the Scriptures. It descends as a rich treasure from parents 
to children, and is often their only legacy. Surely then this sacred volume, the 
rule of their faith and life, is regarded with no Jess veneration by their American 
brethren. In truth the knowledge and spread of the Bible is with them a pri- 
mary object. So the Zract and Temperance societies, those mighty signs of the 
times, and Sunday schools, those lights of new-replenished lamps, have awaked 
up multitudes to life and action, as evinced by the “encouragement and support 
given them in all parts of our reformed Zion.” Even the general synod “ear- 
nestly recommends the formation of temperance societies among all the people 
of their connection.” Of Missionary enterprise, it may be truly said, this is 
nothing new in the Lutheran church. For it has not only spread its messages 
of good and glad tidings from Germany in earlier times to Russia, Abyssinia, 
and the West Indies; the Danish Lutherans themselves before 1706 established 
a missionary society, that sent its religious teachers to the East Indies, Lapland 
and Greenland ; and Professor Callenberg of the Frankean Institution at Halle 
circulated by missionaries 20,000 copies of religious books and pamphlets in the 
Hebrew and Arabic languages, among Jews and Mohammedans. Nor can the 


German dependant ever forget who it was that originally translated the Holy- 


Bible out of dead languages into his own; espoused the missionary cause ; 
composed many of those sublime hymns, which have been read and sung for 
the last three hundred years, in every Christian temple, and family habitation 
from the mountain-tops to the streamlets of the valley :—Bible and hymns, that 
have accompanied the shepherd to the hills, the peasant to his fields, and the 
emigrant and the herald to distant lands. The Lutherans hail the missionary 
spirit which has so generally revived among all Protestant Christians, within 
the last half century ; and now that success and triumph may be its fruits the 
general synod has appointed an hour to be set apart at early candle-light in the 
evening, on the first Monday of every month, for concert-prayer in all their 
congregations. For since “ thousands of German emigrants arrive yearly on 
our shores,” and the Lutheran church is rapidly increasing and extending in 
the Western States ; they have a rightful claim on their brethren, as the synods 
have declared, for assistance and spiritual supplies. 

_ The great respect and taste which the American Lutherans have for educa- 
tion, early, thorough and universal, may be justly claimed both of birth-right in 


* Dr. Watts’s Psalms and Hymns are used at Waldoboro’: 
books of their own authors. An English Hymn book has beer ag peearlay ets poetvabe hom 
Gettysburg Seminary, by order of the General Synod, and published by that body —Eprtors pete 
+ Buck, in his Theological Dictionary, an accredited standard work. improperly says, “ The Luth 
of all Protestants, are said to differ least from the Romish church.” ‘Is he ac alata wilih the ‘A “alae 
Confession ? with the primitive Reformers? with the excellent spirit and roe of the Cian a nds 
with the Gospel simplicity and purity of the Lutherans every where, and especially in this oun. - 
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a realm of letters, and by their uniform sentiments and efforts in view of litera- 
ture and learned ministers. For they have in this country not only established 
a “Parent Education Society,” and provided means and professors to instruct 
and qualify indigent pious young men for the gospel ministry ; they have more- 
over founded and endowed four Theological Seminaries to promote the desirable 
‘object, and extend more widely also the advantages of general science and 
classical literature. These are, first, Hartwick Seminary,* founded: in 1815, at 
Otsego county, New York, with two professors; a second is the Theological 
Institution, established in 1825 under the particular auspices of the general 
synod, and located at Gettysburg, in Adams county, Pennsylvania; in which 
are not only two divinity professors, but another of Oriental literature, and 
exegesis pro tempore, and of German literature and church history. Here are 
thirty students, and every one of them in the institution is now engaged in the 
study of the German language. A third was founded in 1830, and established 
at Columbus, in Ohio, with one professor. A fourth was instituted in 1829 by 
the Lutheran Synod of South Carolina, likewise with one professor. Pennsyl- 
vania College, chartered in 1832 by the Legislature of the State, is situated in 
the borough of the above named Gettysburg—its first commencement being in 
1834. This institution has been endowed by a grant of $12,000 from the State 
and by private donations. Its faculty consists of a president, four professors, a 
lecturer on anatomy and physiology, and three tutors or teachers. The presi- 
dent is also professor of intellectual and moral science, rhetoric, and Hebrew. 
To the said professors are assigned instruction in the Greek language and 
literature; in mathematics, natural philosophy and chemistry; in mineralogy 
and botany ; in the Latin language and Roman literature; and the tutors teach 
in the preparatory department. The number of students in 1839 was 112. At 
this college young men are educated for the preceding theological seminaries, 
especially for the one established in the same borough. ‘Thus it is, that 
thorough education,t eminent piety, and disinterested benevolence, are con- 
sidered by Lutherans, highly important and desirable, in any minister, and 
among any people. For science not only sheds light upon regions of surround- 
ing darkness; it also melts down the icy mountains of prejudice and super- 
stition. To faith, they would add that knowledge, which puts man on thought 
and inquiry. They would have Christians intelligent as well as godly, and be 
Bible readers, as well as Bible believers. They would even discountenance 
that spirit of proselytism, which strives mainly for an increase of numbers, 
wealth, and influence—a spirit productive of so much dissension in the world. 
They however feel hearty to unite with every lover of the gospel, in denouncing 
all bitter sectarianism, though never aiming at the obliteration of sects. A 
claim to the consideration of being the mother church under the Reformation, 
is of no avail, they are aware, unless its works and ways through every age give 
earnest of title to so desirable a priority. A preéminent disposition to possess 
and do good, they would have pervade their aims and efforts in the purposes of 
universal philanthropy, and the world’s conversion. 


* Students in 1834, were 4 in divinity, 9 preparandi, and 36 classical. 

+ Rev. Benjamin Kurtz, D. D., Baltimore, a distinguished minister of the Lutheran church, and late 
editor of the Lutheran Observer, says, ‘‘ The reputation of the several Universities in Germany differ 
according to thé peculiar profession for which a man wishes to prepare himself. "Uhe Legal Faculty at 
Goettingen and the Theological one at Halle have considerable reputation. But the study of German 
literature may be the best pursued in Prussia; a country that has the most complete school system in the 
world. The University at Berlin has probably 2,000 students ; and that at Munich, in Bavaria, has nearly 
as many. The studies are net prosecuted at these universities as they are at our colleges; the whole 
arrangement, yea, every thing is different. The young men do little more than hear lectures and transcribe 
them. The gymnasiums in Germany answer better to our colleges; as in them students are prepared for 
the university. They usein part the same classical works that we do, but study every thing more cor- 
rectly and profoundly. A young man spends some seven years at a gymnasium before he is prepared for 
the university ; and in this he stays three years and sometimes more.” 
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HISTORY OF NEWSPAPERS PUBLISHED IN NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


* rrom 1756 ro 1840. 
4 

| [By Jacoz B. Moors, Esq., Member and late Librarian of the N. H. Historical Society.] 
* - 
_ Tun first printing press in North America was established at Cambridge, in Massachu- 
setts, at the close of the year 1638, almost coeval with the founding of Harvard University. 
The Rev. Mr. Glover, an English dissenting clergyman, purchased a printing apparatus, 
and embarked with it for Boston, but died on the passage. Stephen Daye, a practical 
printer, who had been engaged by Glover to carry on the business, arrived in the 
autumn of 1638, and under the direction of the magistrates set up the press at Cambridge. 
It is stated, that the first work issued from this press was The Freeman’s Oath; the 
second, an almanac; the third, a metrical version of the Psalms. Licensers of the press 
were from fime to time appointed; and in 1664, ‘ for preventing irregularities and abuse 
of the authorities of the country,” it was ordered ‘that no printing press should be 
established at any other place in the jurisdiction but Cambridge.” In 1674, however, 
the General Court authorised John Foster to-set up a press in Boston, and, on his decease, 
in 1681, a similar privilege was granted to Samuel Sewall; but at the same time an order 
passed, “that none may presume to set up any other press without the like liberty first 
granted.” The strictest censorship was maintained over the press, and nothing was 
allowed to appear which had not passed the ordeal of the license. When Secretary or 
‘© Postmaster” Randolph, who had temporary eharge of affairs pending the arrival of 
Andros, found out that Samuel Green, Jr. the Boston printer, and successor of Foster and 
Sewall, had undertaken to print an almanac without the official imprimatur, he dispatched 
a messenger to Green, peremptorily ordering him ‘* not to proceed to print any almanac 
whatever without his approbation.” 

Although settlements were commenced in New Hampshire within three years after 
that at Plymouth, and at the time of the establishment of the first press at Cambridge, 
there were flourishing plantations at Pascataqua, Cocheco, Swamscot and Winicumet, in 
New Hampshire—it was more than 115 years before a printing press was established at 
Portsmouth. The authorities seem to have been especially vigilant in guarding against 
any evils which might result from the establishment of a free press, in any-of the 
colonies. Accordingly, in the Royal Instructions to Governor Allen of New Hampshire, 
dated March 7, 1692, we find the following injunction:—“ And forasmuch as great 
inconveniences may arise by the liberty of printing within our Province of New Hamp- 
shire, you are to provide by all necessary orders, that no person use any press for printing, 
upon any occasion whatever, without your special license first obtained.” But no 
application for license seems to have been made, nor any steps taken for the establishment 
of a press, until the latter part of the year 1755, when a number of influential citizens of 
Portsmouth agreeing to encourage the enterprise, Daniel Fowle, of Boston, was induced 
a x. make arrangements to remove his press to Portsmouth, which he carried into effect in 
the summer of 1756. e 

_ Eefore proceeding to give an account of the Newspapers in New Hampshire, which 
we shall find it most convenient to do by arranging under their respective places of 

publication—it may be well to indicate here the order of time in which these publications 

first appeared in the different towns of the State. 


1. Portsmouth, 1756 15. Plymouth, 1825 
2. Exeter, 1775 16. Nashua, 1827 
8. Hanover, 1778 17. Charlestown, 1829 
4. Keene, 1787 18. Peterborough, 1830 
5. Concord, 1790 19. Somersworth, 1830 
6. Dover, . 1790 20. New Hampton, 1832 
7. Amherst, 1795 21. Gilford, 1832 
8, Haverhill, 1798 | 22. New Ipswich, 1833 
9. Gilmanton, 1800 23. Moultonborough, 1833 
10. Walpole, 1803 24. Meredith Bridge, 1834 
11. Andover, 1819 25. Lebanon, 1835 
12. Claremont, 1823 26. Lancaster, 1838 
13. Sanbornton, 1824 27. Manchester, 1839 


14. Newport, 1825 
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AMHERST. 


1, The Amherst Journal and New Hampshire Advertiser, was commenced January 
16, 1795, by Nathaniel Coverly, who after a few months took in his son Nathaniel as a 
partner. The paper continued until the close of the year, and was then relinquished. 
The elder Mr. Coverly died in Boston, Dec. 1816, aged 75. 

2. The Village Messenger, was commenced Jan. 6, 1796, by William Biglow, a 
graduate at Harvard College in 1794, and by Samuel Cushing. Biglow dissolved his’ 
connection with the paper in July, 1796, and Mr. Cushing continued its editor until April 
18, 1797, when Samuel Preston becaine editor and publisher, and so continued until the 
publication ceased, December 5, 1801. - 

3. The Farmer’s Cabinet, was begun by Joseph Cushing, November 11, 1802, and 
continued under his supervision until October 10, 1809, when Richard Boylston 
became proprietor, and has continued sole editor and publisher to the present time— 
a longer period, without change of editor or proprietor, than any other printer has ever 
been connected with the press in New Hampshire. 

4. The Millsborough Telegraph, commenced January 1, 1820, by Elijah Mansur, was 
discontinued July 13, 1822. 

5. The Amherst Herald, published by Thomas G. Wells and Nathan K. Seaton, was 
commenced January 1, 1825, and discontinued at the-close of the same year, being united 
with the Statesman and Register, printed at Concord. 


ANDOVER. 


1. The Religious Informer, a monthly newspaper, devoted to the dissemination of the 
principles of the Free- Will Baptists, was commenced by Elder Ebenezer Chase, in July, 
1819. Mr. Chase, having procured a fount of second-hand types at Concord, learned to 
set types without assistance, and worked off his paper for some time on a press of his 
own contrivance, constructed of wooden materials. His paper was continued for about 
three years. 


CHARLESTOWN. 


1. The Sullivan Mercury, commenced December 18, 1829, by Webber & Bowman, 
was discontinued July 13, 1832, and the subscription list transferred to the New Hamp- 
shire Spectator, published at Newport. 


CLAREMONT. 


1. Claremont Spectator, by Cyrus Barton, commenced August 30, 1823, and dis- 
continued September 3, 1824. ‘ 

2. The Impartialist, a Universalist newspaper, edited by W. S. Balch, and printed in 
a small folio, was commenced in September, 1832, and continued until September, 1835, 
when it was united with the Watchman, a paper of similar character, printed at Lebanon, 

3. Independent Advocate, edited by Jonathan Nye, was commenced April 17, 1833, 
and in September of the same year, it was transferred to A. R. Merrifield, who issued 
the paper under the name of : oan, 

4. The New Hampshire Argus. In the fall of 1834, the publication office was 
removed from Claremont to Newport. (See Newport.) ; 
’ 5. Freeman’s Banner, commenced by A. R. Merrifield, in October, 1834, was, after 
the publication of a few numbers, merged in another new paper, called 

6. The National Eagle, which was commenced November 1, 1834, by Samuel L. 
Chase as publisher, and John H. Warland, editor. It is now published by Weber & 
Warland, the latter continuing the editor. 


Concorv. 


1. The first newspaper published here bore the title of Concord Herald and New 
Hampshire Intelligencer. It was commenced by George Hough, who came to Concord 
from Windsor, Vt., where he had for several years, in company with Alden Spooner, 
‘published the Vermont Journal, the second paper printed in the State of Vermont. 
Mr. Hough arrived at Concord on the 16th of August, 1789, and on the 8th of September 
set up his printing press, in a small wooden building standing in front of the ground on 
which the Capitol is erected. The first work which he printed was the ‘Christian 
Economy,” a small book said to have been written by Robert Dodsley, author of the 
«Economy of Human Life.” On the 5th of January, 1790, Mr. Hough commenced 
the Concord Herald and New Hampshire Intelligencer, with the motto, “The Press 
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is the cradle of Science, the nurse of Genius, and the shield of Liberty.” The paper 
was continued under this title until January, 1796, when it was exchanged for that of 
Hough’s Concord Herald, and the motto “ The Liberty of the Press is essential to the 
security of Freedom.” The title was afterwards changed to the Cowrier of New 
Hampshire, and the paper was continued under this name until October 30, 1805, when 
it was discontinued. 

2. The Mirrour, commenced by Elijah Russell, on the 28th of October, 1792, was 
conducted by him unti] October, 1794, when Moses Davis became a partner of Russell, 
and the name of the paper was altered to Zhe Federal Mirror. Russell withdrew in 
October, 1797, after which the paper was conducted solely by Moses Davis, until 1799, 
when it ceased. 

3. The New Star, a Republican, Miscellaneous and Literary Newspaper, by Russell 
& Davis, published weekly in octavo form, was commenced April 11, 1797, and continued 
for about a year. 

4. The Republican Gazette, by Elijah Russell, was commenced January 5, 1S01. 
In 1802, the names of the paper and publisher were altered to “The American Republican 
Gazette, by Citizen New-School.” Its publication ceased on the death of Russell, who 
died at Washington, Vt. on the 25th of May, 1803. 

From the discontinuance of Hough’s Courier, in October, 1805, to July, 1806, no paper 
was printed in Concord. The next undertaking of the kind was the 

5. Concord Gazelte, commenced by William Hoit, Jr. and Jesse C. Tuttle, on the 
12th of July, 1806, and diseontinued February 17, 1807. On the 9th of June, 1807, its 
publication was revived by Tuttle, with a new numbering, and continued, under various 
changes of editors and publishers, until 1819, when it ceased altogether. 

6. The American Patriot, by William Hoit, Jr., was commenced on the 18th of 
October, 1808, and continued under that title until April 18, 1809, when the name was 
changed to 

7. The New Hampshire Patriot, and Isaac Hill, who had just then completed his 
apprenticeship in the printing-office of Joseph Cushing at Amherst, became the proprietor 
and editor. On the 6th of March, 1813, Walter R. Hill, a brother of Isaac, became 
partner in the concern, and continued such until August 22, 1815, when, in consequence 
of ill health, incapacitating him for business, his name was withdrawn from the head of 
the paper. On the Ist of January, 1819, Jacob B. Moore, who had served his apprentice- 
ship in the office of Isaac Hill, became joint partner and editor in the concern. The 
paper was enlarged, and the name altered to the Vew Hampshire Patriot and State 
Gazette. The partnership of Hill and Moore expired on the Ist of January, 1823, when 
the establishment again reverted to the hands of Mr. Hull, by whom it was edited and 
published until April 27, 1829, when, President Jackson having conferred the office of 
second comptroller of the treasury on Isaac Hill, the paper appeared under the names 
of Horatio Hill & Co., until the 7th of July, 1829, when Cyrus Barton, who had been 
publisher of papers at Claremont and Newport, became purchaser of an interest in the 
Patriot, and it was continued under the names of Horatio Hill and Cyrus Barton. Mr. 
Hill was the younger brother of Isaac Hill, and served an apprenticeship in his office. 
In September, 1834, Mr. Barton purchased the entire interest of the paper, and has 
since been its sole editor and proprietor. 

8. The Concord Observer, a religious newspaper, was commenced January 4, 1819, 
by George Hough, who continued it until April 1, 1822, when John W. Shepard became 
_ proprietor and editor, and changed the name to the ew Hampshire Repository. With 
this title it continued until united, July 1, 1826, with the New England Observer, which 

had been commenced a short time before at Keene, by Rev. John M. Putnam, who, on 

becoming proprietor, changed the name to the Repository and Observer. The title was 
soon after again changed to the Wew Hampshire Observer, continuing under Mr. Putnam, 
until July, 1827, when the establishment was removed from Concord to Portsmouth, and 
passed into the hands of Tobias H. Miller, who issued the first number under his name 

on the 12th of July. Excepting a period of eight weeks in July and August, 1830, 

during which the paper was united with the Christian Mirror, and printed at Portland, 

it remained under the exclusive control of Mr. Miller, and was published by him at 

Portsmouth, until May 21,1831, when Edmund S. Chadwick, having purchased one-half 

the establishment, removed the paper to Concord, and issued the first number under the 

firm of Miller & Chadwick. In June of the same year, Mr. Miller disposed of his 

interest in the Observer to the Hon. David L. Morril, (Governor of the State from 1824 

to 1827,) and the paper was published by the firm of Morril & Chadwick, who issued 

their first number June 11, 1831. In March, 1832, the New Hampshire Chronicle 
which was commenced at Dover, in June, 1830, was merged in the Observer. In 

August, 1833, Governor Morril disposed of his interest in the establishment, and Mr, 

Charles H. Little, a graduate of Dartmouth College, became associated with Mr. Chad- 

wick as editor and proprietor. In February, 1835, Mr. Little sold. his. interest in the 

paper to the Rev. David Kimball, and it was published by Kimball and Chadwick until 
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March 25, 1836, when Mr. Kimball became sole editor and proprietor. On the Ist of 
January, 1839, the name of the paper was altered to the Christian Panoply, under which 
title it continues to be published by Mr. Kimball. 

' 9. The New Hampshire Statesman, printed by Luther Roby, and edited by Amos 
A. Parker, was commenced on the 6th of January, 1823, and continued until October 22, 
1825, when it was united with the Concord Register. 

10. Concord Register. This paper was commenced by George Kimball, a graduate 
of Dartmouth College, on the 29th of May, 1824. The New Hampshire Statesman, as 
above mentioned, was united with it October 22, 1825, and the title altered to the Wew 
Hampshire Statesman and Concord Register. On the 3d of December following, the 
subscriptions to the Amherst Herald were transferred to the Statesman and Register, 
and the publication of the Herald ceased. From its commencement to December 3, 
1825, the Concord Register was printed by George Hough, for George Kimball, the 
publisher; from December 3, 1825, to February 4, 1826, it was published by George 
Kimball and Thomas G. Wells, who had been one of the publishers of the Herald; frum 
February 11, 1826, to July 22, 1826, by George Kimball, Asa M’Farland, Jr. and Moses 
G. Atwood; from July 29, 1826, to July 21, 1827, by George Kent, Asa M’Farland and 
Moses G. Atwood; and from July 28, 1827, to the 14th of May, 1831, by George Kent 
and Asa M’Farland, At the last named period, Mr. Kent retired from the establishment, 
and the New Hampshire Journal, published by Richard Bartlett, was united with it. 
Asa M’Farland and George W. Ela became proprietors and editors of the united papers, 
and issued their first number May 21, 1831, under the title of the Wew Hampshire 
Statesman and State Journal. In 1834, Mr. M’Farland retired from the establishment, 
Mr. Ela becoming sole proprietor and editor. In May, 1838, John W. Flanders purchased 
one-half the paper, which was published under the firm of Ela & Flanders, until the 
death of the latter, July 11, 1840, when Mr, Ela again became sole proprietor. 

ll. The New Hampshire Journal was commenced September 11, 1826, by Jacob 
B. Moore, editor and proprietor, and printed by Henry E. Moore, who continued as 
printer until the close of the year. Mr. Jacob 3. Moore, having received the appointment 
of Sheriff of the County of Merrimack, disposed of the establishment December 7, 1829, 
to Richard Bartlett, a graduate of Dartmouth College, and Secretary of State from 1825 
to 1829, by whom it was continued until united with the Statesman and Register, 
May 21, 1831, 

12. Time’s Mirror, by Hugh Moore and James G. Patch, commenced October 6, 
1828, but continued only for a few numbers. 

13. The Spirit of the Republican Free Press, by Dudley S. Palmer, commenced 
January 7, 1829, and discontinued 9th April following. It was a small sheet published 
weekly at the office of the New Hampshire Patriot, and made up principally from the 
leading political articles of that paper. 

14. Concord Advertiser, by Henry E. Moore and John W. Moore, commenced 
March 8, 1831, published on a small sheet, twice a week—discontinued for want of 
adequate support with the twelfth number. This was the first attempt to establish a 
semi-weekly paper in Concord. ; 

15.,.The Wew England Baptist Register, the first volume having been published in 
Boston, and a portion of the second.at New Hampton, was removed to Concord in 1832, 
and published by Chase & Dunlap, and edited by Rev. Ebenezer E. Cummings. 
Elbridge G. Eastman and Samuel Webster were for a short time connected with the 
paper as publishers. Rev. Edmund Worth became the editor in 1833, and the paper is 
still under his charge, and also under the patronage of the New Hampshire Baptist State 
Convention. (See New Hampton.) 

16. The Olive Branch, by Jacob Perkins, editor and proprietor, commenced January 
5, 1832, published in quarto form, of eight pages. John LeBosquet was associated 
with Mr. Perkins as editor, from April 5 to June 3, 1832, when it was discontinued. 

17. The Semi-Weekly Patriot, by Hill & Barton, was commenced in 1852, and 
discontinued in 1834, after the publication of 188 numbers. The same matter appeared 
in the semi-weekly and weekly Patriot. 

18. New Hampshire Courier, published by Dudley S. Palmer and Woodbridge Odlin, 
edited by D. S. Palmer, was commenced December 14, 1832. The Spirit of Inquiry was 
united with it June 13, 1834, after which the publishers were W. Odlin and A.G. Chadwick. 
After this union, the paper was published under the name of the Courier and Enquirer 
until June, 1836, when its subscription list was transferred to the Statesman and Journal. 

19. The Spirit of Inquiry, by Albert G. Chadwick and John LeBosquet, proprietors, 
and Moses Eastman, editor, commenced June 18, 1833, and discontinued June 10, 1834, 
being united with the New Hampshire Courier. Mr. LeBosquet retired from the establish- 
ment November 5, 1833, after which, until the union with the Courier, it was published 
by A. G. Chadwick. : ; 

20. Temperance Herald, published monthly by the Executive Committee of the New 
Hampshire Temperance Society, commenced January, 1834. Edited by Jonathan 
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Kittredge, and printed and published by H, Hill & Co., in a quarto form, 4 pages. In 
1835, it was published by Kimball & Chadwick, who continued its publishers until 
April 15, 1836, after which it was printed by E. 8. Chadwick, and Andrew Rankin, 
editor, until February, 1837, when, it was discontinued, at No. 2, of Vol. IV. The last 

two numbers were published by Jeremiah C. Chadwick. From April, 1836, it was 
published in large octavo form, 8 pages to each number, 

21. The Chameleon, devoted to Amusement, and matters and things in general. - 
Published semi-monthly, by John W. Moore, 8 pages quarto, commenced May 10, 1834. 
The title was soon alter altered to Penacook Chameleon, It was discontinued in 
January, 1835. 

22. The Star in the East and New Hampshire Universalist, published by J. R, 
-Adams and Perkins Kimball, was commenced in April, 1834, and the name of John G. 
Adams inserted as editor October 11. lt was suspended May 21, 1836; recommenced 
18th June following, by Aaron Carter as publisher, and discontinued in June, 1837. 

23. The Literary Gazette, published by David D. Fisk, and edited by Asa Fowler and 

* Moody Currier, commenced August 1, 1834, Cyrus P. Bradley took the place of Mr. C. 
as editor November 28, 1834. Stevens and Wilson were publishers from February 20, 
1835. On the 20th March, 26 nutnbers had been issued, and after that time, it was 
issued once in two weeks until June 27, when it ceased. 

24. The Abolitionist, by David D. Fisk and Elbridge G. Eastman, commenced January 
3, 1835. Three numbers only were published, when the establishment was sold to Albe 
Cady, George Storrs, George Kent, and Amos Wood, who employed Elbridge G. Chase 
as publisher, and Joseph Horace Kimball as editor. The name of the paper was changed 
to that of 9 

25. The Herald of Freedom. In February, 1836, the paper was conveyed to a new 
association of members of the Anti-Slavery Society. On the 24th of March, 1838, Mr. 
Kimball retired from the editorship, and on the 30th of June following, Nathaniel P. 
Rogers became the editor, under whose management it has since remained, being pub- 
lished by the N. H. Anti-Slavery Society. Chase and Crosby are the present printers. 

26. The Northern Banner, devoted to Temperance and Education, published monthly 
in 8vo. form, by J. C. Chadwick, and edited by T. D. P. Stone, was commenced in 
March, 1837. But few numbers were published, when the title was changed to The 
Aurora, and Dudley S. Palmer edited it until it ceased in 1838. 

27, New Hampshire Courier, by Dudley S. Palmer, commenced in October, 1837, 
and is still continued. 

28. The Farmer’s Monthly Visiter, published in royal octavo form, 16 pages to each 
mumber, was commenced by Isaac Hill, formerly publisher of the New Hampshire Patriot, 
‘Senator in. Congress, Governor, &c. on the Ist of January, 1839, and has the largest 
circulation of any periodical published in the State. John M’Clary Hill, son of the editor, 
publishes the paper. As its title indicates, the paper is mainly devoted to agricultural 
purposes. 

29. Abolition Standard, published by E. 8. Chadwick, and edited by Rev. Rufus A. 
Putnam, was commenced July 4, 1840. 

30. Hill’s New Hampshire Patriot. A newspaper, bearing. this. title, numbered 
“Vol. XXI. No. 1,047—New Series, Vol. I. No. 1,’ was commenced August-12, 1840, 
edited by Isaac Hill, and published by his sons, William P. and John M. Hill. 

| - Dover. ; : 
Pe 1. Political Repository and Strafford Recorder.—This was the title of the first news- 
paper printed in Dover. It commenced on the 15th of July, 1790 and was discontinued 

January 19, 1792. Eliphalet Ladd editor and publisher. 

2. The Phenix, by Eliphalet Ladd, was commenced on the 23d of January, 1792, and 
continued until the 29th of August, 1795. 

3. The Sun, Dover Gazette and Strafford Advertiser, by Samuel Bragg, Jr., was 
commenced September 5, 1795, and continued until December, 1810, when the entire 
printing establishment of Mr. Bragg was destroyed by fire. 

4, Dover Sun.—On the 4th of July, 1812, John Mann commenced a paper with this 
title, which was continued until August 18, 1818. On the 25th of August 1818, Mr. 
Mann-commenced a new paper under the title of 3 

5. Strafford Register, which was continued until the 17th of December, 1822. 

6. The New Hampshire Republican, edited by Charles W. Cutter, and published by 
John Mann, commenced January 8, 1823, and continued until October 30, 1829. Mr. 
Cutter continued as editor, however, only until October 14, 1823. 

7. Dover Gazette and Strafford Cownty Advertiser, by James Dickman, was com- 
menced December 14, 1825, and continued by him until June 5, 1827, when the estab- 
Jishment passed into the hands of Gibbs and Turner, by whom it was published until July 
13, 1830, when John T. Gibbs became sole proprietor and editor, ‘ 


8. The Strafford Inquirer, published by Samuel C. Stevens, and edited by Richard 
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Kimball, was commenced February 26, 1828, and continued until July 29, 1828, when 
the establishment passing into new hands, the name of the paper was altered to 

9. Fhe Dover Enquirer, “published by George W. Ela and Co. In January, 1830, 
George Wadleigh became joint proprietor and editor, and the paper was published under 
the firm of Ela and Wadleigh until May 17, 1831, when Mr. Ela disposed of his entire 
interest in the paper, which has since been published and edited by Mr. Wadleigh. 

10. Wetw Hampshire Chronicle, commenced June 5, 1830, by C. C. P. Moody, was 
continued until March 17, 1832, when it was united with the New Hampshire Observer, 
printed at Concord. 

11. New Hampshire Palladium, by Joseph Turner, was published from September 7, 
1830, to August 28, 1832. 

12. Unitarian Monitor, commenced by John Mann, April 29, 1831, was published in 
4to size once in two weeks. In April, 1834, the title was altered to The Monitor, and 
the paper was removed to Concord, where it was published by Amos Head and William 
T. Butters until August 7, 1834, after which Amos Head continued publisher until May, 
1836, when Rev. A. Dumont Jones became editor and proprietor. Its publication ceased 
in June, 1837. 

13. New Hampshire Globe, by Edwin R. Locke & Co., commenced May 18, 1833, 
and discontinued September 27, 1834. 3 

14, The Morning Star, a religious paper, supported by the Free-Will Baptist denomi- 
nation, was removed from Limerick, Me., to Dover, N. H. and the first number (being 
No. 28, vol. viii.) issued from thence, November 14, 1833. D. Marks was the publisher, 
and J. Burrell and S. Beede editors. Mr. Beede died in 1834, and it has since been 
edited by a publishing committee of the Free-Will Baptist Association. 


EXETER. 


1. The first newspaper published at Exeter, and the third which appeared in the State, 
was commenced near the close of the year 1775, by Robert Fowle, and published trregu- 
larly, under various titles, and generally without an imprint, in 1776, and a part of 1777, 
when it ceased. It was at first entitled, 4 ew Hampshire Gazette ; afterwards, The 
New Hampshire Gazette; next The ew Hampshire Gazette, or, Exeter Morning 


Chronicle ; in a short time its title was again changed to The Vew Hampshire [State] — 


Gazette, or, Exeter Circulating Morning Chronicle ; and it was afterwards called The 
State Journal, or, The New Hampshire Gazette, and Tuesday's Liberty Advertiser. 
These and various other changes, with alterations in the day of publication, occurred 
within a single year. In the last alteration of title, a Jarge and coarsely engraved cut 
was introduced, being a copy of that which had for some years been used in the Penn- 
sylvania Journal. The device was an open volume, on which the word * JouRNAL ”” 
is very conspicuous; underneath the volume appears a ship under sail, enclosed in an 
ornamented border; the volume is supported by two large figures—the one on the right 
hand representing Fame, that on the left hand representing an Indian fully equipped. 

2. The Exeter Chronicle, by John Melcher and George J. Osborne, commenced June, 
1784, and discontinued in December of the same year. 

3. The American Herald of Liberty, commenced in 1785, by Henry Ranlet, and was 
subsequently published by Samuel Winslow, and Stearns and Winslow. It ceased in 


4. The Freeman’s Oracle, by John Lamson and Henry Ranlet, was commenced in 


1786, and discontinued in 178-. 


5. The Néw Hampshire Gazetteer, by Henry Ranlet, commenced in 1786, was con- — 


tinued until 1793. 

6. The Weekly Visitor, or, Exeter Gazette, published by John Lamson, commenced 
May 5, 1795, and was continued by Lamson & Odiorne until : 

7. Political Banquet and Farmer’s Feast, by Henry Ranlet, commenced in 1797, and 
continued about a year. 

8. Exeter Federal Miscellany, by Henry Ranlet, commenced November 7, 1798. 

9. The Constitutionalist, by Ephraim C. Beals, commenced May 21, 1810, and dis- 
continued June 4, 1811; re-commenced June 23, 1812, and discontinued June 14, 1814, 

10. The Watchman, by Henry A. Ranlet, commenced Oct. 1, 1816. In December 
following, the name was changed to The Exeter Watchman, and Nathaniel Boardman 
became publisher. George Lamson became the publisher, Nov. 9, 1819, and altered the 
title to Exeter Watchman and Agricultural Repository; Samuel T, Moses became 
publisher Feb. 6, 1821, and changed the name to the Vorthern Republican, under which 
name it ceased, Aug. 6, 1821. : ‘ 

11. The Rockingham Gazette, printed by Francis Grant, and edited by Oliver W. B. 
Peabody, Esq., commenced September 21, 1824, and continued until October, 1827, 
when its subscriptions were transferred to the Portsmouth Journal. ; 

12. The Hive, a quarto paper, of four pages, by J. Y. James, commenced Sept. 1829, 


and discontinued in 1830. 
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13. Exeter News-Letter, by John S, Sleeper, commenced May 10, 1831, and was 
published by him until April 30, 1833, when he disposed of the establishment to John C. 
Gerrish, who continued to publish the paper until July 2%, 1840, when Oliver Smith, 
Samuel Hall, and S. B. Clark became the publishers. John Kelly, Esq. is the editor. 

14. Christian Journal, devoted to religious information and general intelligence, 
edited by Elisha New and Elijah Shaw, published by John C. Gerrish, commenced May, 
1835, on the discontinuance of the Christian Herald at Portsmouth. ; 

15. Granite State Democrat. A paper under this title, was commenced at Exeter in 


1839, edited by James Shrigley. 


GILFORD. 


1. The Strafford Republican, by E. F. Lancaster, was commenced May 17, 1831, and 
the last number issued on a half sheet on the 7th June following. 

2, The Reformer and Strafford Sentinel, was published for a short time in 1882, but 
‘discontinued in July of that year for want of support. 


GILMANTON, 


1. Gilmanton Gazette, and Farmer's Weekly Magazine, by Leavitt & Clough, 
edited by Dudley Leavitt, was published for a short time in 1800 and 1801. 

2. The Rural Museum. A paper under this title was published for a short time by 
Elijah Russell, in 1800. ‘ 

3. Subbath School Advocate, published by Allen Prescott, and edited by an association 
of gentlemen, commenced in March, 1835, 


Hanover. 


1. The first newspaper established at Hanover, was commenced by Judah P. Spooner 
and Timothy Green, towards the close of the year 1778. Iam unable to give the name 
of the paper, which was published but a short time ; after which the proprietors removed 
to Vermont, and commenced the first newspaper in that State, at Westminster, in Feb- 
ruary, 1781. , 

2. The Eagle; or Dartmouth Sentinel, devoted to Politics and Belleslettres. Pub- 
lished by Josiah Dunham, from July 22, 1793, to Feb. 23, 1795; by John M. Dunham, 
from the 2d to the 30th March, 1795; by Dunham and True, from April 6, 1795, to 
March 13, 1797; by Benjamin True, from March 20, 1797, to July 24, 1798; and from 
the last period under the title of The Eagle, under the superintendence of Moses Fiske, 
a graduate of Dartmouth College, until June, 1799, when it was discontinued. 

3. The Dartmouth Gazette, was commenced by Moses Davis, from Concord, August 
27,1799, and published by him until his death, in 1806, after which Charles. Spear 
became the publisher and editor of the paper. It ceased in 1820. 

4. Literary Tablet. By Nicholas Orlando. Published by Moses Davis; commenced 
in Sept. 1808, and continued a little more than a year. 

5. Durtmouth Herald, by Bannister & Thurston, commenced June 21, 1820, and dis- 
continued July 25, 1821. 

rar: American, commenced by David Watson, Jr., Feb. 7, 1816, and discontinued 
April 2, 1819. 

ie ae Hanover Chronicle, commenced in March, 1828, was continued for a short 
time only. 

7 is Si laa Chronicle, commenced Oct. 1835; only three or four numbers pub- 
ished. 

9. The Magnet, in numbers of 16 octavo pages, printed by Thomas Mann, was com- 
menced Oct. 21, 1835; three or four numbers only published. 

10. The Experiment, commenced May 11, 1840, on a demy sheet. It is edited, 
printed and published by E. A, Allen. 


HAVERHILL. 


1. The Grafton Expositor, and Haverhill Weekly Bud. For about six months in 
1798-9, I am informed that a paper bearing this title was published at Haverhill, by 
Nathaniel Coverly. It ceased for want of adequate support. 

2. The Coos Courier, published by T, L. Houghton, commenced April 21, 1808; 
discontinued after a brief existence. 

3. New Hampshire Intelligencer, by Sylvester T. Goss, commenced Jan. 1820, was 
published until June 29, 1827, when it ceased. . 

4, The Evangelist, a religious newspaper, was published by S. T. Goss, for a short 
period in 1823. © ; 

5. The New Hampshire Post, by Moses G. Atwood, and Charles J. Woolson, com- 
menced July 6, 1827, the week succeeding the discontinuance of the Intelligencer. 
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Woolson retired from the concern in January, 1828, and Atwood conveyed the entire 
establishment to John L. Bunce, cashier of the Grafton Bank, April 6, 1829. Mr. Bunce 
continued the paper until April 29, 1833, when he disposed of the establishment to Albert 
G. Chadwick and John LeBosquet; the publication ceased at Haverhill, and was suc- 
ceeded at Concord by The Spirit of Inquiry. (See Concord.) 

6. The Democratic Republican, commenced by John R. Reding, July 23, 1828, is 
still edited and published by the same gentleman. _ 

7. The Whig and gis, by J. ¥, C. Hayes, is published at this place. (See Lancaster.) 


KreEene. 


1. The first newspaper in Keene was The Vew Hampshire Recorder, commenced in 
1787, by James D. Griffith. It was discontinued March 3, 1791. 

2. The Cheshire Advertiser, by James D. Griffith, commenced January 1, 1792, and 
was continued for about one year. 

3. The Columbian Informer succeeded, on the 3d April, 1793, published by Henry 
Blake, and continued until the establishment of 

4. The Rising Sun, in August, 1795, published by Cornelius Sturtevant, Jr. & Co. 
and also by Elijah Cooper. This paper was continued until August 4, 1798. 

5. The New Hampshire Sentinel, by John Prentiss, was commenced in March, 1799; 
and is, with the exception of the N. H. Gazette and Portsmouth Journal, the oldest paper 
published in New Hampshire. Mr. Prentiss is the oldest newspaper editor in New 
England, if not in the United States, having conducted the Sentinel since its commence- 
ment in 1799. , John W. Prentiss, son of the former, is now a partner in the concern, 
and the paper appears under the firm of J. & J. W. Prentiss. 

6. New England Observer, commenced in January, 1826, by Rev. John M. Putnam, 
was united with the New Hampshire Repository, in June following. (See Concord.) 

7. Farmer’s Museum, established in 1827, by A. Godfrey, at Walpole, was afterwards 
removed to Keene, and edited for atime by Nahum Stone. In 18384, he left the paper, 
and it has since been conducted by Benaiah Cooke, the name having been altered to the 
Cheshire County Republican and Farmers Museum, : 

8. American Silk Grower and Agriculturist, by Benaiah Cooke, semi-monthly, was 
commenced in May, 1836. 

9. Cheshire Farmer. An agricultural miscellany, bearing this title, published at 
Keene, was in June, 1840, merged in the Farmer’s Monthly Visitor at Concord. 


; LANCASTER, . 

1. White Mountain /Egis, by A. Perkins & Co. Commenced in May, 1838. At 
the close of the first year, it was removed to Haverhill, and united with a new paper 
commenced at that place, called the Whig. It is now published by J. F. C. Hayes, 
under the name of The Whig and gis. 

2. The Coos County Democrat, by James M. Rix and James R. Whittemore, was 


commenced in 1838, and is still continued. ; 


LEBANON. 


A paper called the Watchman, Impartialist and Christian Repository, edited by B. 
H. Fuller, was published for a time in 1835-6, at this place. 


MANCHESTER. 
1. The Amoskeag Representative, by John Caldwell, was commenced October 18, 


1839. 
2. Amoskeag Memorial, by J. C. Emerson, commenced January 1, 1840, 
3. Manchester Workman, by J, C. Emerson, commenced July 4, 1840. 


MereDITH-BRIDGE. 
The Citizen’s Press, commenced November, 1834, was published a short time by 
Alfred Gilman. 
MovuLTonBOROUGH. 


A paper with the title of The Reformer and Strafford Advertiser, edited and publish- 
ed by John A. Rollins, was commenced in 1833, and discontinued in the spring of 1834. 


NasHvA,. 

1. The Constellation and Nashua Advertiser, commenced in January, 1827, was 
published for a time by William Wiggin. The name was altered August 18, 1527, to 
Nashua Gazette and Hillsborough County Advertiser. Andrew E. Thayer, was for a 
time subsequently connected with the paper, and transferred the establishment to Israel 
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Hunt, Jr. in February, 1832. The paper has since undergone several changes in 
proprietors, and is now published by C. P. Danforth. 

2. Nashua Herald, published by Bard & Trow, and edited by S. Ingersoll Bard, 
commenced April 14, 1832, and discontinued in July following. ; 

3. New Hampshire Telegraph, by Alfred Beard,.was commenced October 20, 1832. 
Albin Beard,.a brother of the former, became his partner and associate editor in 1836 ; 
and Alfred Beard, having deceased in 1839, the paper has since been edited and published 
by Albin Beard. , ; ; ‘ 

4, The Harrison Eagle, published for six months previous to the presidential election, 
Nov. 2, 1840, by an association of young gentlemen, under the name of the Nashua 
Tippecanoe Club. 


New Hampton. 


The New England Baptist Register. The first number of the second volume of this 
paper (the first having been published in Boston) was issued here January 4, 1832, by 
David D. Fisk and Daniel Chase, publishers, and Rev. William Taylor, editor. In 1832, 
it was removed to Concord, where it is published by Young & Worth, (Edmund Worth, 
editor,) under the name of the Vew Hampshire Baptist Register. (See Concord.) 


New Ipswicn. 


1. New Ipswich Register, by Mark Miller, commenced February 26, 1833, and 
discontinued in the fall of the same year. 

2. The News-Gatherer, by S. Wilson King, commenced December, 18385, and 
discontinued December, 1836. 

3. Farmer’s and Mechanic’s Advocate, by Samuel W. King, commenced in January, 
1837, and discontinued with the third number. 


NEwpPoRt?T. 


1. New Hampshire Spectator, by Cyrus Barton, was commenced in 1825, with whom 
Benjamin B. French became associated as editor in April, 1829; and on Mr. Barton’s 
removal to Concord in July following to take charge of the New Hampshire Patriot, Mr. 
French purchased the entire establishment of the Spectator. In May, 1830, Simon 
Brown became connected with Mr. French as publisher, and finally purchased the entire 
interest in 1833. In the fall of 1834, the New Hampshire Argus, then recently com- 
menced at Claremont, was removed to Newport, and edited by Edmund Burke. The 
Spectator and Argus were subsequently united under the title of Zhe Argus and 
Spectator, Edmund Burke, editor, and published by H. E. and S. C. Baldwin. Mr. 
Burke continued editor until elected to Congress in 1837, when H. E. Baldwin assumed 
the editorial charge. It is now published by Carleton and Harvey. 

2. Farmer's Advocate and Political Adventurer, by Norton & Holton, printers, 
commenced April 7, 1831, discontinued March 29, 1832. 

3. The Northern Farmer, an agricultural paper, by Hubbard & C. H: E. Newton, 
was commenced July 7, 1832. 


PETERBOROUGH. 


1. Hillsborough Republican, by John S. Dunbar, commenced January 1, 1830, and 
discontinued April 29, 1832, with No. 19 of Vol. II. 

2. Phenix Gazette, by Miller & Bradbury, commenced September, 1832; removed to 
New Ipswich in 1833, and proposed to be there published under the title of ‘ The Hills- 
borough County Register, and Literary and Miscellaneous Intelligencer ;”? but the more 
simple name of ** New Ipswich Register” was finally adopted. (See New Ipswich.) 


PrymouTu. 


1. Grafton Journal, by Henry E. Moore, commenced January 1, 1825, and discon- 
tinued, March 25, 1826. 

2. Plymouth Gazette, by John H. Harris, and Henry J. Prentiss, commenced January 
2, 1830, and discontinued with the publication of the 13th number in March following. 


PorTsMoUTH. 


The first printing press erected in New Hampshire, was put up by Daniel Fowle, in 
(1756. Fowle was a native of Charlestown, Ms., served his apprenticeship, and com- 
menced business in Boston, in book and newspaper printing. In 1754, he was arrested 
on an order of the Speaker of the House, on suspicion of having printed a pamphlet, 
entitled “‘ The Monster of Monsters. By ‘Tom Thumb, Esq.” which contained a scorching 
satire upon several of the members. After a formal examination before the House, he 
was committed to the common gaol in Boston, where he was detained two or three days, 
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without permission to see his family or friends, and deprived of the use of pen, ink, and 
paper. He was greatly injured by this treatment, but could obtain no redress. He soon 
after published a full account of these arbitrary measures, in a pamphlet, entitled « Total 
Eclipse of Liberty ””—and resolved no longer to live under a government, which had 
deprived him of liberty without the form of law. Receiving warm encouragements from 
prominent individuals at Portsmouth, he removed his printing apparatus to that place in 
July, 1756, and set it up in August following, On the 7th of October, 1756, he issued 
the first number of “ The Mew Hampshire Gazette, containing the Freshest Ad- 
vices, Foreign and Domestic.” It was first printed on a half sheet foolscap in quarto, 
but soon afterwards enlarged to a half sheet, and finally a whole sheet of small size. 

In September, 1764, Robert Fowle became the partner of Daniel, in the publication of 
the Gazette, and continued in the concern until 1773, when he left, and afterwards 
commenced the first paper at Exeter. 

The passage of the stamp act in 1765, produced a great excitement in Portsmouth ; 
effigies of the stamp master, (Mr. Meserve,) and of Lord Bute and the: Devil, were 
burnt in the market-place. On the arrival of Mr. Meserve at Portsmouth, he was 
surrounded by the populace, and to appease them, publicly resigned his office of stamp 
master, and the stamps intended for this province were lodged in the castle at Boston. 
The act was to go into effect on the Ist of November. On the last day of October, the 
New Hampshire Gazette appeared with a black border round it, as an emblem of mourn- 
ing for the loss of liberty; and the printer stated that he should publish it no longer, as 
he could not submit to the unjust tax. But there being no stamp master, no attempt was 
made by the authorities to distribute the stamps, and the paper was continued. 

On the 10th of January, 1772, the name of the paper was altered to The Wew Hamp- 
shire Gazette and Historical Chronicle, containing the Freshest Advices, Foreign and 
Domestic. The publisher had usually been very careful in the management of his paper 
to exclude articles which would subject him to difficulty; but in January, 1776, he 
inadvertently admitted a communication, reflecting on the General Assembly then sitting 
at Exeter; whereupon the following vote was passed by the Assembly :—‘* Upon reading 
an ignominious, scurrilous and scandalous piece printed in the New Hampshire Gazette 
and Historical Chronicle, No. 1,001, of Tuesday, January 9, 1776, directed or addressed 
to the Congress at Exeter,— Voted, that Daniel Fowle, Esq. the supposed printer of said 
piece, be forthwith sent for and ordered to appear before this house, and give an account 
of the author of said piece, and further to answer for his printing said piece, so much 
derogatory to the honor of this Assembly, as well as of the Continental Congress, and 
injurious to the cause of Liberty now contending for.” Fowle hurried to Exeter, made 
the best apology he could, the indignation of the Assembly cooled down, and the matter 
was dropped. : 

On. the 25th of May, 1776, Benjamin Dearborn became publisher of the Gazette, and 
altered the title to The Freeman’s Journal, or New Hampshire Gazette. Dearborn 
‘continued the paper two years, when it again reverted to the hands of Fowle. He con- 
tinued it, making several changes in its title, until 1785, when John. Melcher and George 
J. Osborne became proprietors. Osborne soon retired from the concern, and the paper 
was published by John Melcher until about 1800, during which time several changes had 
been made in the title. In January, 1788, it was called The New Hampshire Gazette 
and General Advertiser, and had the arms of the State in the head in a coarse and clumsy 
engraving. The arms were omitted in 1789, but the title remained the same until 1793, 
when the old name, The Wew Hampshire Gazette, was substituted, and the paper num- 
bered from its comtnencement in 1756. j ; 

After the paper passed out of the hands of Melcher, it was published by N. S. & W. 
Peirce, Peirce, Hill & Peirce, Peirce & Gardner, William Weeks, Beck & Foster, 
Gideon Beck, Abner Greenleaf, and possibly one or two others. It is at present pub- 
lished and edited by Abner Greenleaf, Jr.; and is the oldest paper now printed in the 
United States. . 

2, The Portsmouth Mercury and Weekly Advertiser, Containing the Freshest and 
most important Advices, both Foreign and Domestick. This paper, commenced January 
21, 1765, by Thomas Furber, was usually printed on a sheet of pot or foolscap paper, 
sometimes ‘‘ broadsides,” as it is termed, and very irregularly. It owed its establish- 
ment to some of the more zealous opponents of the stamp act, who thought the Gazette 
would not dare come out in opposition to that measure. But the Gazette took a decided 
stand against it—and the Mercury not being conducted with any superior tact or intelli- 
gence, was neglected by the public, and discontinued in 1768. Eleazer Russell became 
the partner of Furber in 1766, and continued with him until their enterprise was finally 
abandoned. The Fowles purchased their office, and from 1768 until 1775, the Gazette 
was the only newspaper printed in New Hampshire. 

3. The New Hampshire Mercury and General Advertiser, commenced by Robert 
Gerrish, in 1784, was continued four or five years. ; 

4. The New Hampshire Spy, by George Jerry Osborne, semi-weekly, was published 
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from 1784 to 1793. This was the first attempt to sustain a semi-weekly paper in the 
State. 

5. The United States Oracle of the Day, by Charles Pierce, was commenced June 
4, 1793, who continued it until Jan, 1796, when William and Daniel Treadwell became 
publishers, and afterwards William Treadwell, until Sept. 25, 1813, when Charles Turell 
became editor and publisher. He continued the paper until July, 1821. The title had 
been previously altered to “ Oracle of New Hainpshire,” and “ Portsmouth Oracle,” 
under which last title it was published when Mr. Turell disposed of the establishment to 
Tobias H. Miller, who changed its title to The Portsmouth Journal of Literature and 
Politics, From 1821-to 1825, the paper was edited by Nathaniel A. Haven, Jr. Esq. 
It is now edited and published by Charles W. Brewster. 

6. The Federal Observer, by. William Treadwell and Samuel Hart, commenced Nov. 
22, 1798, was discontinued June 12, 1800. 

7. The Republican Ledger, by George J. Osborne, Jr. was commenced Aug. 31, 
1799. Northing & Whitelock aftérwards became publishers, and continued the paper to 
Dec. 27, 1803, when it ceased. 

8. Political Star, by M. J. DeRochemont, commence” Oct. 31, 1804, was published 
for a short time. 

9. Piscataqua Evangelical Magazine, by William and Daniel Treadwell, commenced 
Jan. 1, 1805; issued once in two months for one year. It was continued by Joseph 
Cushing, at Amherst, during 1806, 1807, and two numbers in 1808. 

10. The Intelligencer, commenced by Samuel Whidden, in Dec. 1806, was continued 
until May, 1817. z 

41. The Literary Mirror, by Stephen Sewall, from Feb. 10, 1808, to Feb. 11, 1809. 

12. The War Journal, was published by Beck & Foster, at the Gazette office, from 
March 13, 1813, to Dec. 10, 1813. 

13. Herald of Gospel Liberty, by Elias Smith, from May 12, 1809, to Sept. 1815. 

14. The People’s Advocate, by Weeks & Drown, edited by Estwicke Evans, from 
Nov. 19, 1816, to May 17, 1817. 

15. Christian Herald, commenced by Robert Foster in May, 1818, was continued by 
him until April, 1835, when it passed into the hands of an association, who continued it 
for a time under the title of the “‘ Christian Journal.’ (See Exeter.) 

16. Paraclete and Tickler, by Samuel Whidden, afterwards called the Vovator and 
Independent Expositor, published for a short time in 1822. 

17. Commercial Advertiser, by Charles Turell, published for a short period in 1825. 

18, Signs of the Times, by Hampden Cutts, published a short time in 1827, 8, and 
afterwards united with the Dover Enquirer. 

There have been various attempts made at different periods to establish other papers, 
but the writer is not in possession of particulars sufficient to give their titles or the names 
of the publishers with accuracy. 

Several attempts to establish a semi-weekly newspaper have been made at Portsmouth, 
but generally without success. The N. H. Spy, from 1784 to 1793; the Oracle, from 
June, 1793, to Jan. 1796; and the Portsmouth Journal, for a few weeks in 1835, are 
supposed to be the only attempts to publish a paper oftener than once a week. No 
daily newspaper has ever been attempted. 


SANBORNTON. 


1. Weekly Visitor, by Samuel A. Morrison, commenced Oct. 23, 1824, and continued 
until Feb. 19, 1825, when the name was changed to the 

2. Strafford Gazette, David V. Moulton becoming the publisher, by whom the paper 
was continued until 1826. 

3. The Democratic Spy, by Hugh Moore, commenced Oct. 1829, removed to Gilford 
in the following spring, and discontinued in June, 1830. ' = 


SomMERSWORTH. : 


1. Great Falls Reporter and Somersworth and Dover Advertiser, by George Carr 
was commenced in Feb. 1830, and continued but for a short time. ‘ 
2. Great rie Journal, by C. C. P. Moody, commenced April 25, 1832. On the 14th 
May, 1836, the name was changed to Village Journal, and the publicatio tinued b 
Edwin Moody and Marshall Tufts, " E ieGieds atin 
3. Northern Light, by William D. Crockett, commenced Aug. 1, 1840. 


WALPoLr, 


1. The Farmer’s Museum, edited by Cheever Felch, was published at Walpole for 
some years prior to 1810, I regret that I am at this moment without further particuiars 
as to this paper. 
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2. The Political Observatory, published by George W. Nicholls, was commenced in 
November, 1803; discontinued in 1808. It was edited for about a year by Stanley 
Griswold, who had been a clergyman in Connecticut. He was afterwards Secretary of 
Michigan, and Judge of Illinois, in which last office he died in 1815. 

3. Cheshire Gazette, by Hale & Parton, commenced April 8, 1825, and discontinued 
in June, 1826. 

4, Farmer’s Museum. A new paper with this title was commenced in 1827, by A. 
Godfrey ; subsequently removed to Keene. (See Keene.) 


It will be seen by the preceding, that the whole number of newspapers published in 
New Hampshire since 1756, is 152. Of these, 60 ceased at the expiration of the first 
year, or before ; 14 were continued for two years; 10 for three years; 7 for four years; 
5 during five years; 5 for six years; 3 for seven years; 5 others which hail for the 
respective ages of 9, 10, 11, 12, and 13 years; 2 for fifteen years; 1 for seventeen, and 
1 for twenty-one years. Average existence of the newspapers which have been com- 
menced and discontinued in New Hampshire, 34 years. 


Newspapers published in New Hampshire, Sept. 1, 1840. 


Newspapers. Publishers. Estab.| Where publish'd 

New Hampshire Gazette, Abner Greenleaf, Jr. 1756 | Portsmouth. 
Portsmouth Journal, Charles W. Brewster, 1793 * 

Exeter News-Letter, Smith, Hall, & Clark, 1831 | Exeter. 
Christian Journal, John C, Gerrish, 1835 Ms 

Granite State Democrat, James Shrigley, 1839 ce 

Dover Gazette, John T, Gibbs, 1825 | Dover. 

Dover Enquirer, George Wadleigh, 1828 | he 

Morning Star, David Marks, 1833 be 


Sabbath School Advocate, Alfred Prescott, 1835 | Gilmanton. 


New Hampshire Patriot and State Gazette, Cyrus Barton, 1809 } Concord. 


| 
Christian Panoply, David Kimball, 1819 o. 
New Hampshire Statesman and State Journal, | George W. Ela, 1824 ca 
New Hampshire Baptist Register, Young & Worth, 1831 oo 
Herald of Freedom, Chase & Crosby, 1835 ; 
New. Hampshire Courier, Dudley S. Palmer, 1837 | « 
Farmer’s Monthly Visiter, John M’Clary Gill, | 1839 se 
Abolition Standard, Eben 8. Chadwick, 1840 S 
Hill’s New Hampshire Patriot, W.P. & J. M. Hill, 1840 te 
Farmer’s Cabinet, x Richard Boylston, 1802 | Amherst. 
Nashua Gazette, C. P. Danforth, 1827 | Nashua. 
New Hampshire Telegraph, Albin Beard, 1832 “ 
Harrison Ragle, Tippecanoe Club, 1840 C 
New Hampshire Sentinel, | j,& J. W. Prentiss, 1799 | Keene. 
Farmer’s Museum, Benaiah Cooke, 1827 | G 
New Hampshire Spectator, Carleton & Harvey, | 1825 | Newport. © 
National Eagle, Weber & Warland, 1834 ; Claremont. 
Democratic Republican, John R. Reding, 1828 | Haverhill. 
Whig and Aigis, J. F. C. Hayes, 1838 ee 
Coos County Republican, Rix & Whittemore, 1838 | Lancaster. 
Amoskeag Representative, John Caldwell, 1839 | Manchester. 
Amoskeag Memorial, J. C. Emerson, 1840 Ss 
Manchester Workman, J. C. Emerson, 1840 « 
The Experiment, BE, A. Allen, 1840 | Hanover. 
Northern Light, William D. Crockett, 1840 | Somersworth. 


Nore.—The writer had prepared brief biographical notices of all the newspaper 
editors and printers in New Hampshire, to accompany the preceding sketches ; but this 
article has already extended to such a length, that he has found it necessary to omit them 
altogether. 
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b BRIEF  V LEW 
‘OF THE BAPTIST INTEREST IN EACH OF THE UNITED STATES ; 
EMBRACING NOTICES OF THE ORIGIN, HISTORY, AND PRESENT STATE OF THE CHURCHES, 
LITERARY AND THEOLOGICAL INSTITUTIONS, BIBLE, MISSIONARY, EDUCATION, a. 
TRACT, AND SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETIES, AND RELIGIOUS 
¥ ‘ ‘ PERIODICALS } WITH STATISTICAL TABLES, 
[By Rev. Rurus Bancocx, Jr., D. D., of Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
Continued from p. 67. 
*- . PART Il—THE MIDDLE STATES AND VIRGINIA. 
TABLE I. 
Showing the names of the. Baptist Churches, the date of their constitution, and the 
names of their Ministers (the Licentiates in italics) in the year 1791. Chiefly 
". _from Asplund’s Annual Register, with corrections and additions. : 
NEW YORK. 
County of Albany. Comar Bullock. 
Bottskill, 1782 Nathan Tanner. a ghana Ye 
Silas Schofield, . . Newcom, Jr. 
Bethel, 1789} 7 Shepard. Washington, 1787 Rigsenee 
Berlin, 1785 Vacant. J. Purdy. 
‘Cambridge, 1780 William Wait. Abram Adams, 
- Hallyberry, (Branch) “ Andrew Brown. Clinton, 1791 John me ae 
a Elisha Freeman. . Samue aldo, 
Kinderhook, M88) . Stafford. Fewlings, 1757} John Waldo. 
Pe) Justus Hull. Pleasant Valley, 1790 Vacant. 
Little Hoosick, 1785 } Robert Niles. Philip’s Patent, 1790 —— Clark. 
» E. Barber, Jr. Philipstown 1788 Ebenezer Coles. 
New Bethlehem, 1785 J.Harrington,— Bristoe. P p Isaac Rhodes. 
New Britain, 1785 Vacant. Wappinger’s Creek 1780 James Philips. 
New Gallway, 1789 Vacant. 


. Great Nine Partners, “ 
17 


1789 

1787 : ‘ 
7" enajah Corps. 

1785 } Nathan Howard. 


‘Colyman’s Patent, David Mudge. 


Renssellaerville, 
Stephentown, 


2d Stephentown, 1785 William Coon. 
Stillwater, 1785 veers , 
5 ‘ { Lemuel Powers. 
Qa Stillwater, 1785 { ner 
County of Charlotte. 
Jordan Dodge. 
*Granville, 1783 ; Nehemiah Dodge. 
‘ ripen Baker. 
ii ezekiah Eastman. 
Kingabury, 1788 Sherman Babcock. 
Salem, 1790 Vacant, 
Ww 1788 Amasa Brown, 
2a V 1790 Vacant. 


County of Columbia. 
‘Bullock’s Grant, 


1790 Vacant. 
Vacant. 
Stephen Gano, 
Jacob Drake. 
Aaron Drake. 
David Skeel. 
Thomas Skee]. 
Bente P Kellogg. 
Daniel Pain. 


Hillsdale, 


New Canaan, 1771 


Coun of Dutchess, 
175 


Amenia, Simon Dakin. 

2d Amenia, 187 Elijah Wood. 
Obed Hervy. 

K n 1787 5. Holly. 

3d Amenia, John Winchel. 
Joseph Culver. 

Fishkill, 1787 Freeman Hopkins, 

Fredericksburg, 1787 Nathan Coles, 


w 


Ethel Bacon, — Green. 


pe SS SSS 


County of Montgomery. 


Duane’s Bush, 1789 = John Mudge. 
North Galiway, 1789 Simeon Smith. 

- Samuel Rogers. 
Saratoga, 1790 Abijah sek 
Gallway, 1790 Jonathan Finch. 
Springfield, 1790 William Furman, 
Warren’s Bush, 1789 Reuben Mudge, 


County of New York. 
1762 Benjamin Foster, 
1770 Charles Lahatt. 


Ist New York, 
2d New York, 


County of Orange. 

New Cornwall, 1790 John Catan. 

Thomas Montayne, 
Warwick, 1766 ; James Benedict. 
Thomas Jones, 


County of Queens. 
1748 ~~ Peter Underhill. 


County of Richmond. 
1786 Elkanah Holmes. 


Oyster Bay, 


Staten Island, 


County of Suffolk. 


Coram, 1786. = Vacant. 
County of Ulster. 

Brook field, 1786 Lebbeus Lothrop. 
Esopus, (branch) 1790 Vacant. 
New Falls, 1790 John Atherton, 

Reuben Drake, 
New Mulberry, 1785 Gamenlant® 
Newburg, 1791 William Brundage. 


New Siongunk, 1791 } Eleazer West. 


— Hocum. 
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: County of Washington. : Cortland’s Manor, 1786 Reuben Garrison 
Quoc’ 1791 Silas Spalding | Cross River, Gen) feckes Reynolds, 
Kingsbury, 1789 Vacant. i j a Melita 

; North Castle, 1789 Joseph Craw, 

County of West Chester. Samuel Mills. 

Bedford, 1786 ~=—- Vacant. : 


- oo ue 
Total in New York, 62 Churches; 57 ordained and 26 licensed ministers: Whole number of : 
3,987. Four years later, viz. in 1795, Mr. Backus enumerates 84 Churches ELT Ministers, coe 


_ and licentiates,) and 5,263 members, 


= % + 4 2 
NEW JERSEY. 
‘ County of Burlington. Couns Middleser: 
Jacob’s Town, 1785 Burgess Allison. Haight’s Town, 0 oe dd ate 
New Mills, 1764 Vacant. Baunel icyon: 


Piscataway, 1689 } Henry Smalley. 
John Cook. 


OUP: 5 Nathan Rogers, 
2d Piscataway, 1707 } Samuel Meried. 


County of Cape May. 
Cape May, 1712 = John Stancliff. 


County of Cumberland, 
Cohansey, 1691 Vacant. 


ths : County of Monmouth. 
Dradibg Creek, 1761 ives Middletown, 1688 Samuel Morgan. 
Shiloh, 1734 Philip Ayers. Upper Freehold, 1766 Joseph Stevens. 
2d Shiloh, 1790 Jonathan Jerman, 
: p County of Morris. 
County of Essex. Morristown, 1752 Vacant. 
Canoe Brook, §-:1786_~——s [isaac Price. Schooly, 1775 = Vacant. 
_Lyon’s Farms, 1769 Bronce Vi ote ” 
‘ W. Van Horne. Count Salen: 
Scotch Plains, 1747 Jacob Fitzrandolph. Pittsgrove, 171 a iatae ' 
Marmaduke Earle. Salem, 1755 Vacant. 
County of Gloucester. 
County of Somerset. 
Tuckahoe, a6 : qesne Donnell. Mount Bethel, 1767 Abner Sutton. 
County of Hunterdon. 
Oliver Hart. + County of Sussex. 
: John Blackwell. “ Daniel Vaughan. 
Hopeyoll, arts Benjamin Cole. SUAS 1753) David Finn, 
James Ewen. Mansfield, 1786 Vacant. A 
a James Drake. Wantage 1756 ~— Silas Southworth. © 
Kingwood, 1742 David Stout. ; é 


Total in New Jersey, 26 Churches; 20 ordained and 9 licensed Ministers ; 2,279 members. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


County of Bedford. 
Konoloway River, 1764 Joseph Powell. 
Sideling HillCreek,1790 Thomas Runyon. 


- County of Huntingdon, 
Aughwick Creek, 1776 Samuel Lane. 


_ County of Luzerne. 
County of Somerset. Pittstown, i786 James Finn, 
Turkey Foot, 1775 ~—Ss Vacant. 


County of Montgomery. 


County of Bucks. ‘ Montgomery, 51719) Vacant. 
Hilltown, 1781 James M’Laughlin. 
New Britain, 1754 Joshua Jones. County of Northampton. 


Southampton, Benjamin Bennet. 


County of Philadelphia. 
Falls Township, 1789 Joshua Smith. 
Lower Dublin, 1689 Samuel Jones. 
Thomas Ustick. 


County of Chester. 
French Creek, 1726 Enoch David. 
Great Valley, 1711 Vacant. 
London Tract, 1711 Thomas Fleesan. 


Philadelphia, 1746 


1746 David Jones. Lower Smithfield, 1719 | David Jayne: 
William Rogers, 


Vincent, = 1771 Vacant. Morgan Edwards: 

> Roxbury, 1789: Curtis Gilbert. 

County of ee : t iy, 

. _ | Abel Griffiths. ‘ounty 2, ‘ashington. 
Brandywine, 1715 Joshua Vaughan. Goshen 1773 John Corbley. 
Marcus Hook, 1789 ~—- Eliphaz Dazey. b Daniel Clark. 

Peter’s Creek, 1773 David Philips. 
County of Fayette. Pigeon Creek, 1775 — John Mason. i 


done Patterson. Pee c eon Morris. 
ine avid Loof bunow. andy Creek. 785 ucant. 
Great Bethel, 170 Isaac Sutton, Sen. ~ 

Mount Moriah, 1784 Vacant. 
Uniontown, 1770 = Vacant. 


George’s Creek 1799} Samuel Woodbridge. Ten Mile Creek, 1773 David Sutton. 
4 , ’ 2 


County of Westmoreland. 


Forks of Yoho- 5 
gany River, 1789 Jacob Barrachman- 


Indian Creek, 1783 Vacant. 


. 
Total in Pennsylvania, 31 Churches ; 26 ordained and 7 licensed Ministers; Members, 1,350. 
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DELAWARE, 


. County of Kent. 
Cowmarsh, 1781 Vacant. 
Mispillion, 1783 Joshua Dewees. 

. John Patton. 
Duck Creek, 1783 } James Jones. 
: Gideon Fevrill. 


_| Wilmington, 


: County of Newcastle. 
Welsh Tract, 1701 John Boggs. 
1785 Thomas “Ainger. 


County of Sussex. 
John Benson. 
Gravelly Branch, 1782 ; 


Edward Dingle. 
Isaac Fisher. 
Head of the Sound, 1780 


Jonathan Gibbons, 


Total in Delaware, 7 Churches ; 9 ordained and 1 licensed Ministers ; 409 members. 


MARYLAND. 


County of Allegany. 
George’s Hills, 1780 Henry Crosley. 
County of Ann Arundel. 
Elkridge, 1791 Vacant. 


County of Baltimore. 

Baltimore, 1785 ~~ Lewis Richards. 
County of Carolina. 
1781 Vacant. 


Fowling Creek, 
1790 Vacant. 


Tuckahoe Creek, 


» County of Dorchester. 
Dorchester, 1782 = Vacant. 
County of Frederick. 
Fredericktown, 1773 Absalom Bainbridge. 


County of Hartford. 


Hartford, 1754 John Davies, John Turner. 


County of Montgomery. 


Seneca Creek, 1773 + David Thomas. 


or Old Seneca, 


County of Queen Anne. 
1773 


Nassiango, Vacant. 
County of Somerset. 
Philip Hughes. 
Salisbury, 1780 ; Thomas Casey. 
— Jackson. 


County of Worcester. 
1780 Daniel Hanceck. 
Edward Rownd. 

1779 Vacant. 


Indian Town, 
Lower End, 


Total in Maryland, 13 churches ; 8 ordained and 3 licensed Ministers; 776 members. 


VIRGINIA, 
County of Accomack. David Patterson. 
Lower End, 1790 Vacant. Providence, 1774 Leonard Ballome. 
Masango Creek, 1779 Elijah Shay. James Hill. 
Mattompkin River, 1785 Vacant. Union Meeting, 1786 Vaeant. 


George Layfield. 


s William Marshall. 
Upper End, 1786 Solomon Marshall. 
William Waterfield. 
County of Albemarle. 


William Woods. 


Garrison’s Meeting, 1786 Ack Watts 


Putey’s Creek, 1786 Bartlett Bennet. 

Toteer’s Creek, 1775 Martin Dawson. 

Whiteside’s Creek, —— — Benjamin Burger. 
County of Amelia. 

Sandy Creek, 1785 John Pollard. 


Tanner’s Meeting, 1785 Vacant. 

County of Amherst. 
Upper End, 1705 { Henle Coleman 
County of Bedford. 


North Fork, ' Jeremiah Hatcher. 


Otter Creek, Jeremiah Locketts. 


Julius Hatcher, 


Goose Creok, - 1767 | Hathanic’ Shrewabuty. 
1 . ) John Anthony, 
Otter Crock 1791 } Joseph Drury. 


Conny of Berkley. 


Mill Creek, 1758 Vacant. 


County of Botetourt. 
1758 Samuel Goodwin. 
1756 Vacant. 


Catawba Creek, 
Lenvil’s Creek,’ 


County of Brunswick. 
Liberty Meeting, a7sa { James Doss. 


( William Flowers. 
Lower End, W7i-——- Raney Chastain. 


County of Campbell. 
1786 Charles Cobb. 


Falling River, 
1786 Vacant. 


2d Falling River, 


County of Caroline. 
Burris’s Meeting, 1773 Vacant. 


County Line, 1782 Samuel Lucke. 
Guinea’s Bridges, 1782 Vacant. 
Reed’s 1773 John Young. 
Tuckahoe, 1774 John Shackleford. 
County of Charles. 
Charles City, 1776 James Bradley. 
County of Charlotte. ' 
Cule Creek, Vai) dt pee 
Mossing Ford, 1785 Humphrey Stewart. 
pelo 
B. tkins, 
Sandy Creck, 1785) Frattam  Creath, 
Thomas Read, 
County of Chesterfield. 
Cox’s Meeting, 1785 ~—- Eleazar Clay. 
Lower End, 1785 we ene 
relat Rucks. 
. althel Robinson. 
Skinquarter, 1778 Josiah Lacy. 
Carlos Forsee. 
Tomahawk; 1777—Ss Vacant. 
County of Culpepper. 
John Picket. 
Battle Run, 1773 Reuben Payne. 
Lewis Corban. 
Blue Run, 1769 William Davies. 
James Garnet. 
Crooked Run, 1772 ; John White. 
Lewis Conner. 
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Mount Poney, 1774 j wiles ason. 


Nathaniel Sanders. 
William Jenkins. 
Benjamin Tuell. 
George Eves. 
Thomas Maxwell. 
Joshua Leathers. 
Shar Koontz. 


Ragged Mountain, 1774 


Rapadan Creek, 1773 


Robertson River, 1790 
Thornton’s Gap, 1787 2 Charles Yates, 
John Swindler. 
County of Cumberland. 
Angola Creek, 1787 ~=Abner Watkins. 


County of Dinwiddie. 


Cathank’s Notto, 1789 William Walker. 
Harper’s 1773 Peter Wynne. 
Romanty, 1773 William Williams. 


County of Essex. 


Glebe Landing, 1772 William Mullins. 
; James Greenwood. 

Piscataway, 1774 Lemuel Crivingdon. 
Theodorice Noel. 

Upper End, 1772 ; John Bransom. 
John Sorrell. 

‘ County of Fairfax. 

Black Lick, 1776 Vacant. 

Difficult Creek, 1776 = Jeremiah Moore. 

Pope’s Head, — Vacant, 


County of Fauquier. 
1772 


Brent Town, Vacant. 


Broad Run, 1762 Vacant. 
Carter’s Run, ~s John Munroe, 
2d Carter’s Run, — Vacant. 
Hedgman’s River, 1700 Vacant. 
-Thumb Run, 1772 Philip Spiller. 


County of Fluvianna. 
Philip Webber. . 
Lile’s Meeting, —— } Wiiliam Basket. 
George Anderson. 


County of Franklin. 
Blackwater Creek, 1786 William Johnson. 
Staunton River, Jeremiah Maxcy. 
Gill’s Creek, Lewis Ellison. 
Randolph Hall. 
1784 


Moses Renfrew. 
Henry Eel. 


Pig River, 
pote Flowers. 


Blackwater, 
Nathan Hall. 
Thomas Douglas, 

( Robert Stockton. 

) Joel Eastees. 


Snow Creek, 1773 
2d Snow Creek 


and Pig River, 


County of Frederick. 


Buckmarsh, 77} James fran 
South River, 1770 Vacant. 
Upper River, —_— Vacant. 
Water Lick, 1787 Thomas Buck. 


County of Gloucester. 


Abingdon, 1790 Robert Hudgeon. 
County of Goochland. 
William Webber. 
Dover, 1773 William Farrar, 
pee \ Hugh French. 
Lickinghole, ( Lewis Chaudoin. 
Nuckolds, 1771 Rueben Ford. 
Williams, — Martin Walton. 
County of Greenbriar. 
Greenbriar, 178L = John Alderson. 


County of Greenesville. 
Fountain’s Creek, 1787 William Garner. 


Catawba, 1780 Vacant. : 
Childry Creek — Obadiah Echols. 
ik ‘ Reuben Pickett. 
Mayho Creek, — John Brooks. 
John Turner. 


James Watkins. 
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Millstone Creek, 1787 Jesse Owen. 
Musterfield, 1779s ZL Baker. 

. John Atkinson. 
Birch Creek, 1787 BGs Dade 
Polecat, 1790 
Reedy Creek, 1775 Thomas Dobson. 
Staunton River, 1775 Vacant. 
Terrible Creek, 1775 Vacant. 


: : Nathan Holloway. 
Weis Cisse k; Thomas Burgess. 
County of Hampshire. 

1786 Benjamin Stone. 


Crooked Run, 
1739 Levi Ashbrook. 


North River, 


County of Hanover. 
Benjamin Bowles. 
TES John Penny. 
1791 Peter Cottril. 


Chickahomany, 
Hungary, 
County of Hardy. 


Anderson Murfett. 
Josiah Osborn. 


Lost River, 
Luney’s Creek, 


1788 


24 


County of Harrison. 

David Badgely. 
J. W. Loofbunow. 
Tsaac Edwards, 
William Davis. 


Clarksborough, 


Mount Zion, 1788 


Simson’s Creek, 1777 
County of Henrico. 
77 Archibald Austin. 
Thomas Mathews. 
John Lindsy. 
Four Mile Creek, 1777 } Michael Turpin. 
Geor Williamson. 
1780 John Courtney. 


Boar Swamp, 


Richmond, 


County of Henry. 


. Joseph Anthony. 

Beaver Creek, 1777 ; Thomas Graves. 
Joseph Pedigo. 
x =, Willi St e 
Cascade Creek, 1777 Jamon Wine 
Dan River, 1777 Vacant. 
Head of Smith’s 
ie \1777 John Lee. 


Carter Tarrents. 


LeatherwoodCreek,l772 
Daniel Turner. 


‘Lower Creek, 1772 


County of James’ City. 
J. Govall. 

Cambridge, 1772 ; W. Goodall. 

Joshua Morriss. 
County of Isle of Wight. 
David Barrow. 
James Lancaster. 
Jesse Holeman. 
William Jones. 


Mill Swamp, 1774 


County of King and Queen. 
Iverson Lewis. 
1774 } Guy Smith. 


Axel Swamp, 
William Byrd. 


Bruington Swamp, 1790 Robert Semple. 
Ware. 

Lower End, 1972} p. mitldrd. 

Upper End, 1774 ~~ Andrew Broaddus. 


County of King George. 
Hanover, _ 1789 
County of King William. 
J. Levi Abraham, 

Upper College; 1774 John Whitlock. 


County of Loudon. 


Bull Run, 1775 Richard Major. 
Goose Creek, 767 Vacant. 
Ketocton, 1756 Vacant. 
Little River, 1768 Vacant. 


N.Fork Goose Cr’k, 1768 Alderson Weeks. 
County of Louisa. 

1777 Vacant. 

1770 Vacant. 


Searrot’s, 
Thompson’s, 


Richard Broaddus. 


185 


186 


County of Lunenburg. 

1779 Stephen Jones. 
David Ellington, 

1771 Henry Huailey. 
David Shriever. 


Cedar Creek, 


Meherrin River, 


Reedy Gack: 1775 ~~ James Shelburne. 
Tussekiah, 1ii7 William Ellis. 
County of Mathews. 
John Gayle. 
Kingston, — i Holden Hudgean. 
. Thomas: Whiting. 


County of Mecklenburg. 
Blue Stone Creek, 1772 William Richards. 


Buffaloe Creek, 1778 James Read, 
Gencto Creek, 1773. } hers “a 


County af Middlesex. 

3 John Mullins. 

lel SL ee Upc 
County of Monongalia. 

Forks of Cheat 


Ri 1777 John Smith. 
iver, 

Mount Pleasant, 1786 John Danham. 
Mount Tabor, 1789 Vacant. 
Prickett’s Creek, 1786 Vacant. 


White Day Creek, —~ Jacob Davis. 


County of Montgomery. 
Jesse Jones. 


Greasy Creek, 1789 Robart Joneos. 
Head of Little 1783 Vivount 

River, AN 
Meadow Creek, 1785 Jahn ours sone d. 
New River, — Vacant. 
Roanoke Creek, —— Isaac Renfrew. 

Alexander Ross. 
Walker’s Creek, 1789> } John Beliew. 
( Hezekiah Applegate, 


County of Nansemond. 
Shoulder’s Hill, 1785 James Rutter. 


on Edward Mintz 
Western Branch, 1779 } James M Clanney, 


County of New Kent. 
Thomas Courtney. 
Black Creek, 1790 ; Reuben Sneed. 


William Barnes. 


County of Norfolk. 
Blackwater Creek, 1784 George Plummer, 
Upper Bridge, 1782 Vacant. 
Portsmouth, 1789, 


County of Northampton. 


2 Blijab Bake. 
Lower End, 1778: | Jacob John Elliot. 
Upper End, 1783 Vacant. 
County of Northumberland. 
Moratico, 1778 Lewis Lunsford. 


County of Nottoway. 


* Simeon Walton. 
Nottoway River, Charles Anderson. 


County af Orange. 

John Leland. 
Aaron Bledsos, 
Jeremiah Miller. 
Miller Bledsoe. 
Jeremiah Chandler. 


Black Walnut, — 
N. Fork of Pa-) 4. 
munkey, aus 


County of Patrick. 

Lewis Fortner. 
Benjamin Stovall. 
Benjamin Philpot. 


Dan River, 


Mill Creek, 172 
County of Pittsylvania. 
Banister River, 1780 John Owen. 
Birch’s Mill, -—— Thomas Hill. 
Cascade Creek, William Dodson. 


Thomas Armistead. 


Farnham Creek, 
Rappahannock 
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County Line, 
Falls Creek, 
Head of Birch’s 


Creek, 


{ 1787 
Little Sandy Creek, —— 
Strait Stone Creek, 


[Nor. 


Matthew Bates. 
Samue! Harris. 
Thomas Burgiss. 


Vacant. 


Lazarus Dodson. 
James Hurt. 
Vacant. 


1771 


Strawberry Creek, —— E 2 
‘Tomahawk Creek, 3777. ~—- Richard Elliot. 
Valentine Creek, -—— James Kenney. 
Wisdom’s, —>S 
County of Powhattan. 

Richard Stratten- 
Fine Creek, _—— ; David Ford. 

Fsaac Lucado. 
Lower End, George Smith. 


Muddy Creek, 


Appomatox River, 1773 


Liberty, 


Mountain Creek, 
Sailor Creek, 
Rock Meeting, 


Davenport’s, 


Occoquan, 


Eastern Shore, 
Pungo River, 


Bridge, 


Glade Hollow, 
Maiden Spring 


Fork, 


Mill Creek, 


Smith’s Creek, 


Black Creek, 


Meherrin River, 
South Quay, 


Craigs, 


Lower End, 


Massaponox Creek, 1788 
Piney Branch, 


Wilderness, 


“Josiah Gale. 
1774 Samuel Woodfin. 
County of Prince Edward. 
James Saunders. 
Noah Lacey.. 
Owen Smith. 


1788 Henry Lester, 
1781 Robert Foster. 
772 Vacant. 


County of Prince George, 
Jesse Lee. 


Comniy oe Prince William. 
1774 Vacant. 


County of Princess Ann. 
William Morriss, 
Joshua Lawrenee, 


County of Richmond. 
1790 William Lawson. 


Vacant. 


County of Russell. 
Thomas Hansford. 


Vacant. 


os of Shenandoah. 
17 Vacant. 
1774 Vacant. 
County of Southampton. 
Henry Jones. 


1786 John Bowers. 
1788 Robert Murelh.. 
1785 Vacant. 


cows of Spotsylvania. 
e 1767) = Bphraim Abell. 
Henry Pendleton.. 
1767 } Joi Waller. 
Philip Pendleton. 
‘Phomas Mastin, 
= Henry Goodloe, 
1789 Gabriel Jones. 
Thomas Bridges. 
1778 ; Edward Ely. 
Jenkins Harry. 


County of Stafford. 


Chappawamsick, 1766 Wilkam Fristoe.. 
Hartwood, — John Hickerson, 
White Oak, we Andrew Leech, 


High Hills. 
Nottoway, 


County of Sussex. 


of! 1787 


Vacant. 
John M’Glamre. 


Raccoon'Swamp, 1772 } John Wall. 


Sappony Creek, 
Sea Coek Creek, 


Nomany Creek, 


William Brown. 
George Parham. 
Isaac Robinson, 
Beverly Booth. 


1773 
1787 


County of Westmoreland. 
1787 ~—- Henry Toler. 
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; Benjamin Dawson. ‘ County of York. 
Moratico, 1778 William Hazard. John Wright. 
Jesse Davies, ony Thomas Cheeseman. 
Grafian; 118 4 Mathew Wood. 
County of Wythe. : Richard Stacy. 
Rye Valley, — Stephen Wheeler. Hampton, 1791 Vacant. 
8.fork of Holstan Vv t | 
River, ae 


Total in Virginia, 218. churches; 161 ordained, and 100 licensed ministers; 20,443 members. 


4 eho S38 bil eal OI 


Showing the number of Churches, Ministers and Members in the year 1811, or twenty 
years later than the preceding Table. 


New York. 
Churches, 239. Ministers, ordained and licensed, 157. Members, 18,499. 


New JERSEY. 
Churches, 35. Ministers, ordained and licensed, 26. Members, 2,811. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Churches, 63. Ministers, ordained and licensed, 57. Members, 4,365. 


DELAWARE. 
Churches, 6. Ministers ordained, 4. Members, 480. 


MaAryLanp. 
Charches, 14, Ministers, ordained and licensed, 9. Members, 697. 


VIRGINIA. 
Churches, 292. Ministers, ordained and licensed, 286. Members, 35,665. 


NOTES 


ON THE SEVERAL STATES EMBRACED IN THE PRECEDING TABLES. 


NEW YORK. 


This great State now contains nearly one-sixth part of all the Associated Baptists in 
the United States. 

But little later than the middle of the 17th century there was Baptist preaching 
frequently in New York City, by William Wickenden of Providence, R. I., for which, at 
one time, he was imprisoned. In 1712 Valentine Wightman of Connecticut preached 
in that city by invitation, and two years afterward, he baptized twelve individuals, a. part 
of them in the presence and under the protection of the civil officers, to prevent a 
threatened mob. The present Ist Church in New York City, (Gold street,) was orga- 
nized as a distinct church, in 1762. There was Baptist preaching on Long Island as early 
as 1700, and a church was constituted there previous to 1724. From the middle to the 
close of the same century, several Baptist churches were formed in the counties east of the 
River Hudson, of which those in the eastern part of Dutchess County seem to have been 
the earliest. The New York Association was formed in 1791, and not more than three or 
four other Associations were formed in the next twenty years. Benedict says, that ‘‘ so 
late as 1764, it does not appear that there were more than four Baptist churches in the 
State ; in 1790 they had increased to sixty, their preachers were about seventy, and their 
communicants not far from four thousand.” In 1813, he estimated the number of 
churches at more than two hundred, containing more than 16,000 members. There are 
now 40 Associations, containing about 750 churches and more than 79,000 members. 
The number added to these churches (in only 34 Associations) by baptism the last year 
was over 8,000. 

Central and Western New York, which in extent and population surpasses several of 
the independent nations of the European world, began to be settled by civilized inbabi- 
tants, in the latter part of the last century. Some of the first settlers were Baptists, and 
as early as 1773 and 1776 meetings were regularly held by private members in different 
meighborhoods. In 1787 they were first favored with occasional preaching, and some 
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were baptized.—Six years afterward, namely in August, 1793, a church was regularly 
organized and fellowshipped, called the Ist Baptist Church in Butternuts. Four years 
earlier than this, a church had been formed in Springfield, Otsego County. In September, 
1795, the Otsego Association was formed containing 13 churches, 5 ministers and 424 
members. Its first session was held in a small meeting-house, the second in the woods, 
the third in a barn, and the fourth and fifth in different private houses. At the end of 
this period it contained 37 churches, 15 ministers and 1,718 members. The proportional 
increase continued to be equally rapid for several years afterward. . 

A precautionary rule adopted by them at a very early period, was to examine the faith 
and practice of churches and ministers, applying to be admitted into fellowship with them. 
The necessity and wisdom of this measure were soon seen, and the beneficial results are 
manifest even to the present day. The laborious character of some among the earliest 
ministers—such as TRuMAN, Hosmer, and Burier, may be infered from the fact that 
they were scores of miles from each other, and toiled for the support of their families, 
while contriving to give so much ‘time to evangelical labors, as was productive with the 
divine blessing, of these extensive results. ? 4 

To assist those who were willing to spend and be spent in: proclaiming salvation, the 
Domestic Missionary Society was formed in this region in 1807. [ts beginning was small 
indeed; its operations were commenced with but 20 dollars in its treasury. The first 
missionary was appointed for two months, at a salary of 4 dollars per week. His labors 
and success were most cheering; the Board on receiving his report, thanked God and 
took courage. This society- was called the Lake Missionary Society till 1808, it then 
took the name of the Hamilton Missionary Society till 1825; since which time it has 
been known as the ‘Baptist Missionary Convention of the State of New York.” Its 
progress has been steady,—its labors eminently blessed, and its whole history holds forth 
one of the most encouraging examples which our own or any other country has furnished. 
Much of this success is fairly attributable to the humble, judicious, persevering and self- 
denying character of ils principal instruments. Its general agent, and its board and 
missionaries for the most part seem entitled to this praise, though we know they desire 
to give to God all the glory. Their last annual report shows an aggregate of sixty-five 
and a half years of missionary labor among the destitute, provided for during the year 
by their appropriations and appointments. Thirty-one different counties in New York, 
two in New Jersey, and one in Pennsylvania, shared these benefactions. 

One interesting and peculiar feature of the missionary operations of the Convention 
has been the attention paid to the remnants of Indian tribes, within the borders of the 
State. Since 1819, when the hearts of the board were first turned toward these poor 
objects, a course of judicious measures for maintaining schools, preaching to them the 
gospel and instructing them in agriculture and the mechanic arts, has been vigorously 
and unintermittingly pursued. Two stations, two churches, and two interesting boarding 
schools, in one of which 45 Indian children were boarded, clothed and educated the last 
year, are comprised in the Indian department. These remnants of tribes are the Stock- 
bridge, Oneida, and Tuscarora. 

Another interesting feature of the missionary enterprise in the State, is the diffusion 
of religious intelligence. For several years, viz: from 1814 to 1825, a periodical was 
published quarterly called the “ Western Magazine,” which circulated extensively and 
did much good, Its place has since been supplied by the ‘*‘ New York Baptist Register.’’ 
A respectable paper has also been conducted in New York City under different 
names and with various success for the last 10 or 12 years. 

The Baptist Education Society of New York, was formed in 1817, and commenced 
operations with only 13 dollars. Brethren Wapr and Krncarp, both now distinguished 
Missionaries in Burmah, were its first beneficiaries. In 1820 the Hamilton Literary and 
Theological Institution was founded. 

Of the origin and progress of the American Home Mission Society; and the American 
and Foreign Bible Society, it is not necessary to speak here, because they are general in 
their character; and though their Boards are located in New York, they are intended to 
embrace all the friends of these important objects throughout our country. They are, as 
might be expected, most generously patronized in this State. . 


NEW JERSEY. 


Amongst the earliest British settlers of this State, there were some who occupied the 
high ground in their religious principles and practices, of a rigid observance of the ordi- 
nances of the gospel. They were induced to come hither by the promise of a “ full 
liberty of conscience to all religious sects that should behave well,” they embraced this 
promise, and having set up their standard in both East and West Jersey, they promulgated 
their views of divine truth, and their sentiments have continued to spread, and their 
numbers to increase until the present period. A number of the eminent names in the 
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denomination were born in New Jersey, though their ministry was chiefly in other parts 
of the land. Among them were John Gano, James Manning, and Hezekiah Smith. 

‘The. oldest church in the State, is that at Middletown, originated in 1667, when the 
place was purchased from the Indians, though the church was not formally constituted 
till 1688. The church at Piscataway was constituted in 1689. Tbe Cohansey church 
was constituted in 1690, and was originated by the emigration of some Baptists from 
Ireland, who settled in the neighborhood in 1683. This church has had but six pastors in 
149 years, the lamented SmaLury, having been the sixth, ordained over the church in 
1790; and what may seem more remarkable in this day of change and removals, each of 
the pastors continued in the office till his death.— The Cape May church was constituted 
in 1712, though the foundation for it was laid as early as 1675 by the settlement of some 
Baptists.at the cape. The first pastor was Nathaniel Jenkins, a Welchman, who is said 
to have been “a man of good parts, and tolerable education.” He was in the Assembly 
of the Province in 1721, when he evinced that abhorence of religious intolerance and 
persecution which has ever characterized the Welch nation. A _ bill was introduced, to 
punish such as denied the doctrine of the Trinity, the Divinity of Christ, the Inspiration 
of the Holy Scriptures, &c.,” in opposition to which Mr. Jenkins said, ‘* [ believe the 
doctrines in question, as firmly as the promoters of that ill designed bill; but will never 
consent to oppose the opposers with law, or with any other weapon, save that of 
argument, &c.” . 

A number of churches were constituted in different parts of the State before 1792, 
when Morgan Edwards published a small book entitled, ‘* Materials for a History of the 
Baptists in New Jersey,” and when he estimated the number of churches at 23. Among 
them was the church at Scotch Plains, constituted in 1747, from which the first church 
in the city of New York, and some others originated. From that period until the pub- 
lication of Benedict’s History in 1813, the progress of Baptist sentiments could not have 
been very rapid, for he then states the number of churches at about 30. j 

In 1811 the New Jersey Association was formed out of the Philadelphia Association, 
the churches in the neighborhood of New York having connected themselves with the 
New York Association. The Central New Jersey Association in 1833, out of the War- 
wick, from which it separated in consequence of the opposition of the latter body to the 
missionary and other benevolent operations of the day. 

In most of the churches from an early period some little effort was made to extend the 
truth, and the New Jersey Association had a small fund annually contributed for mission- 
ary efforts in the State, amounting in the average to about $100 per annum. The 
churches in East Jersey contributed through the New York Association. The whole 
amount of contributions, however, was exceedingly small, and the effort which was made, 
was consequently of little avail, The employment of a single missionary for three or 
four months, with the whole State for his field of labor, could not effect any permanent 
benefit to the denomination. To remedy this defect, and to concentrate the efforts of the 
denomination in the State, a few brethren met at Nottingham Square, in July, 1830, and 
resolved to organize a State Convention, for missionary purposes, and appeal to the 
churches in behalf of the destitute portions of the State. The appeal was responded to, 
and at the first meeting held at Trenton, in November of the same year, 18 churches 
were represented, and $439 57, were paid for the furtherance of the objects of the 
convention. 

Since that period the contributions have steadily increased, and the Board have been 
enabled to keep in the field a number of missionaries, and to aid several feeble churches 
in supporting their pastors, and thus keeping up the general ministry of God’s word. 
When the missionary effort was revived 1830, but little was done in the State for foreign 
missions. Since then the contributions to that cause have much increased. 

A New Jersey Baptist Education Society has been organized, and there is a prospect 
that funds will be realized sufficient to sustain a number of beneficiaries. There is in 

_ most of the churches an increasing interest felt in the important subject of ministerial 
education, and this Society will not be suffered to die. 

There are now in New Jersey 69 Baptist churches, and about 60 ordained-and licensed 
preachers of the gospel, about 40 of whom are statedly laboring in the pastoral office. 
The whole number of communicants in November, 1838, was 7,831, of whom 1,560 had 
been baptized during the year. Since then a number of the churches have enjoyed 
seasons of special refreshing, and in many the work of the Lord is now in delightful 
progress. The churches are distributed in their Associational relations as follows: 25 in 
the New Jersey Association ; 12 in the Central New Jersey ; 17 in the New York; 8 in 
the Sussex; 1 in the Central Union River; and 3 are unassociated, 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Baptists obtained an early settlement in Pennsylvania. Many of the first colonists in 
this Province were from Wales, which may be regarded as the nursery of American 
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Baptists. In the year 1770, Morgan Edwards, then Pastor of the First Church in 
Philadelphia, published-a brief sketch of the history of the denomination from the com- 
mencement up to that time. In his concluding remarks he states,—that there were 
Baptists among the first settlers of the Province,—that the first churches consisted chiefly 
of emigrants from Wales,—that at that time they had 10 churches, 18 meeting-houses, 11 
ministers, 668 communicants, and an adhereing community of 3,252 souls, ; 

Until the year 1684 we have no account of any church organization among the Baptists 
of this State. At that time.a small church was constituted at Coldspring in Bucks County, 
under the ministry of Rey. Thomas Dungan.—This Society, after living for the space of 
18 years, long enough to see a number of kindred societies called into being, finally 
became extinct, in the year 1702. ‘ 

The Church at Pennepeck, (now called Lower Dublin,) was the first constituted church 
that is still extant in this State. It was organized in the month of January, in the year 
1689, and for many years was the central rallying point for all the Baptists in this 

_ Province, and also for those in Jersey. For the accommodation of the widely scattered 
members of the mother church, meetings were held quarterly at Philadelphia, Burlington, 
Cohansey, and Chester; at which the ordinance of the Lord’s Supper was administered. 
This was the origin of those yearly meetings which still continue to be observed by many 
of the ancient churches. 

The Pennepeck Church was organized under the ministry of Rev. Elias Keach, son of 
the celebrated Benjamin Keach, of London. He came to this country a gay and thought- 
less youth, and, availing himself of his father’s fame, he appeared in canonicals, and 
passed for a minister. This imposture so far succeded that he had a meeting called for 
him, and many people flocked together to hear the young London divine. 

During the performance of divine service, and after he had proceeded some length in 
his sermon, conscience awoke from her slumbers, and he became horror-smitten at the 
thought of his enormous and daring impiety. The audience perceived a sudden change 
in his countenance, and supposed him struck with some malady. He explained the case, 
and made a candid avowal of the imposture ‘ with tears in his eyes, and much trembling.’ 
Mr. Keach was fully awakened at this time, and soon after made a public profession of 
religion. He was baptized at Coldspring by Rev. Thomas Dungan, who was then 
ministering to that church. 

The second church, in the order of time, found in this Province, was constituted in 
Wales, in the year 1701, and has been called, with propriety, the Emigrant Church.— 
“Its history is as follows: In the spring of 1701, several Baptist friends, in the Counties of 
Camarthen and Pembroke, resolved to go to America; and as one of the company was a 
minister they were advised to form themselves intoa church. They did so. Their names 
were, Rev. Thomas Griffith, Griffith Nicholas, Evan Edmunds, John Edwards, Elisha 
Thomas, Enoch Morgan, Richard Davis, James*Davis, Elizabeth Griffiths, Jennet Davis, 
Margaret Mathias, Judith Morris, Lucy Edmunds, Mary Jones, Mary Thomas, Elizabeth 
Griffiths. These 16 persons met at Milford-haven in the month of June, 1701, and 
‘embarked on board the ship James and Mary; and on the 8th of September following 
Janded at Philadelphia” They remained in the neighborhood of Pennepeck for about 18 
months, during which time they received an accession to their number of 21 persons, and 
afterwards they made a purchase of land in the County of Newcastle, and gave it the 
mame of Welshtract. This also was the name of the church. The following Ministers, 
call of whom were from Wales, succeeded each’ otherin the Pastorate of this Church 
during the first half century of its existence, namely, Thomas Griffiths, Elisha Thomas, 
Enoch Morgan, Owen Thomas, David Davis, Griffith Jones. 

The Great Valley Church was constituted in 1711. It consisted of sixteen members at 
first, and was under the Pastoral care of Rev. Hugh Davis, who continued among them 
till his death, which oceurred October 13, 1753. His successor in the Ministry was the 
Rev. John Davis. In 1770, this Church had 99 members. After this, and as early as 
1715, the Brandywine Church was constituted by Rev. Abel Morgan, who at that time 
‘was Pastor of the{Church at Pennepeck.. It consisted of 15 members, and had for its first 
Pastor the Rev. William Butcher, who after a short ministry of two years among them, 
removed to Cohansey, where he died December 12, 1724. This Church was left after 
this for 40 years without a settled Pastor, till in 1761 when they settled over them the 
Rev. Abel Griffiths. . 

The Montgomery Church was organized in 1719, and consisted of 10 members. They 
were partly from Wales, and partly gathered by the labors of Rev. Abel Morgan. Their 
first Pastor was the Rev. Benjamin Griffiths, who after laboring faithfully for the space of 
AT years among this people, finished his earthly course Oct. 5, 1768, in the 81st year of 
his age. He was a man of parts, and by his industry had acquired a tolerable share of 
knowledge of languages and books. His successor was the Rev. John Thomas. In 1770, 
this church had 99 communicants. 

Tulpehoken Church was constituted in 1738, with 21 members, and two years after 
settled as their first pastor the Rev. Thomas Jones. The constituents of this church 
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were chiefly members of the Great Valley and Montgomery churches, who having 
removed and settled near the banks of the Tulpehoken, found it too inconvenient to 
attend the churches of their former fellowship, and thus set up their banners in the 
wilderness, in the name of the Lord. 

Southampton, Philadelphia, New Britain, and Konolowa were the next in order, the 
former two were constituted in 1746, that at New Britain in 1754, and the far west 
church, the little Konolowa, in 1764. 

It ought, perhaps, to be stated, that while there was no church formally constituted in 
the city of Philadelphia till 1746, there had been a society in existence, holding up the 
worship of God and the ministry of the gospel with a good degree of success, since 1698. 
They were not, however, regarded as an independent church, but rather a branch of the 
eburch at Pennepeck, from which they received ministerial supplies. The Rev. Jenkin 
Jones was the first settled pastor of this church. It is recorded of him that he was a 
good man, and that he rendered very important services to the church in his day. 

In the year 1707, the Philadelphia Association was organized, and was the earliest 
union of Baptist churches in the American Colonies. It consisted then of the delegates 
of five churches, namely, Pennepeck and Welshtract, in Pennsylvania, and Middletown, 
Piscataway and Cohansey in Jersey. The amount of good which, in various ways, has 
been accomplished by this early, and now ancient ecclesiastical organization, it would be 
useless to attempt to sketch in this brief notice. It has been honored of God as an 
eminent instrument for the preservation of truth and the extension of the Redeemer’s 
kingdom in this land. It has been honored with the counsels, and blessed with the labors 
of distinguished men for learning and piety. 

As early as 1765 this Association numbered 29 churches, viz: 10 in the Provinces of 
Pennsylvania, 13 in New Jersey, 2 in Virginia, 2 in New York, 1 in Maryland, 1 in New 
England. In the year 1722, the Association, in view of the great lack of ministerial 
help which they experienced, recommended to the churches to inquire among themselves 
for young persons, hopeful for the ministry and inclined to learning; and if they found 
such, to give notice of it to Mr. Abel Morgan, that he might recommend them to the 
academy, on Mr. Hollis’s account. A few years subsequent to this, we find the churches 
greatly humbled in view of the greatness of the ripening harvest, and the fewness of the 
Jaborers, and some of the churches moved the Association to appoint a day of fasting and 
prayer for al] the churches in our communion, that the Lord may gift some among our- 
selves, such as may be serviceable, or order, in the course of his providence, some such 
to come among fis from elsewhere, This took place in 1732. 

Thus we see that the first Baptists in this Association were forward in the cause of 
missions, calling into exercise the gifts of the church, and educating the candidates for 
the ministry. In 1756, an order passed the Association, that a sum of money be raised 
among the churches for encouraging a atin grammar school; and in 1766 we find @ 
resoJution commending to the churches to interest themselves on behalf of the Rhode 
Island College. These were not idle resolves, but were responded to by the churches, 
who the next year sent in their funds. Had the same spirit that actuated Abel Morgan,, 
Isaac Steele, Morgan Edwards, Samuel Jones, William Staughton, and others, continued 
to animate and govern the Baptists in this State, the cause of ministerial education and 
domestic missions might have been greatly advanced above what they are. 

A fund was raised by order of the Association as early as 1766, for the purpose of 
supporting travelling ministers, and for many years after, it continued to increase in 
efficiency. This labor has at no time been wholly intermitted; but owing to the want of 
a state of cordial good feeling, and a suitable system of concentrated action, the operations: 
of the Baptists in this State have for many years past, been feeble and inefficient in 
comparison with what they might have been. 

On the 4th of July, 1827, a convention previously called for the purpose, met according 
to appointment, and formed the Baptist General Association of Pennsylvania for mission 
ary purposes.. This Society, during the ten years of its existence, expended $ 14,500,. 
performed 57 years of missionary labor, constituted 39 churches, erected 15 meeting- 
houses, and was instrumental in bringing from four to five thousand souls to the knowl- 
edge of the truth. 

In April, 1837, this Society, together with other local societies, was merged in the 
Pennsylvama Baptist Convention. This last organization for domestic missions is but 
in the infancy of its operations; but as it has met with the decided approbation of the 
chief part of our churches in the Commonwealth, it is expected that its energies will 
rapidly increase ; and that through it, the united action of the denomination throughout 
the State, will carry on the cause of domestic missions with greater efficiency than has 
hitherto been attained. Ae 

There are now in this State 15 Baptist associations, 228 churches, 150 ministers, and 
about 17,000 communicants. 

Measures were taken in Philadelphia for giving theological instruction to approved 
candidates for the ministry, as early as 1817. Four years subsequently, viz. in the 
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autumn of 1821, the. professors and students were removed to Washington, D. C., and 
incorporated with the Columbian College, as the theological department of that in- 
stitution. 

In 1832 the Philadelphia Association took measures for establishing a manual labor 
literary and theological institution. This resulted in the charter, by the Legislature of 
Pennsylvania, in 1836, of an institution under the title of “ Haddington College in the 
County of Philadelphia.” It was opened at Haddington, and has subsequently been 
removed to Germantown. Its present operations can be regarded as little more than a 
preparatory department for the college. 


DELAWARE. 


This small State, so far as Baptist interests are concerned, presents a striking contrast 
to the view given of Rhode Island. It is probably the only State in the Union where 
- Baptist churches, as a whole, have been for a series of years in retrograde movement. 

The earliest church of the denomination was established in Delaware, in the year 1703. 
This was in the County of New Castle, at a place called Welshtract. The circum- 
stances of the formation of this church, its removal from Wales to Philadelphia, then to 
Pennepeck, and afterward to Delaware, have been already narrated, in the account given 
of Pennsylvania Baptists. The pulpit of this church was filled by great and good men 
of Welsh extraction, for about seventy years. The names of Griffith, Thomas, Morgan 
and Davis, are honored in “its early records. This was one of the five churches which 
united in forming the Philadelphia Association in 1707. 

The Duck Creek Church was formed in 1733. The first Baptist Church in Wilmington 
was constituted in 1785. In 1813 there were in the State six Baptist churches, com- 
prised in the Delaware Association, which then contained nearly 500 members. From 
that time, or perhaps a few years after, the Baptist interest began to decline. In 1835 
there were but 378 members in the churches in this State. This humbling diminution 
is intimately connected with two or three causes:—such as the removal, by death or 
otherwise, of a number of ministers who were imbued with a truly evangelical and 
benevolent character, and the misfortune of having their places supplied with men of a 
different stamp. The schism of Baptist churches in Philadelphia a score of years since, 
and the alienation and bickering among some of the leading ministers there, extended its 
blighting influence to this State. What a lesson to ministers and churches to “ Jeave off 
contention before it is meddled with.” 

The time seems to have arrived when a better state of things may be introduced into 
this State. Some of the churches are understood to be restless and dissatisfied with their 
present condition, and are earnestly desiring such a change as will re-unite them with 
their brethren in other States in endeavoring to spread the light of the gospel. Others 
will probably soon become extinct, and thus will not obstruct the progress of evangelical 
efforts. There are also some other hopeful indications, on which we have not time to 
enlarge. The case of Baptist interest here, demands the sympathy and prayer as well as 
the active co-operation of those who desire to see reproach wiped away from the Baptist 
name, and the cause of truth and righteousness again prosperous. ‘ 


MARYLAND. 


This State was originally settled by Catholics, who are still numerous and influential in 
it. But asthe government gave free toleration to all religious sects, Protestants of various 
denominations were found among the early colonists. The first Baptist of whom we have 
any account was Henry Sator. He moved hither from England about the year 1709. 
He is represented as having been a man of excellent character, anxious for the prosperity 
of the church of which he was a member; he invited Baptist ministers to preach in his 
own house, and in 1742 a church was organized in Baltimore county, called the Chesnut 
Ridge Church. It was of the General Baplist order. Their pastor was Henry Loveall. 
This church flourished for a while, but at length dwindled and finally became extinct. 
A church of the Particular or Calvinistic order, was afterwards (1809) constituted at the 
same place, and took the name of Sator’s, from the venerable founder of the denomination 
in this State. They occupy the house originally built by Mr Sator. 

The second church was Hartford, originally called Winter Run. It was for upward 
of fifty years under the pastoral care of the venerable John Davis. ‘He was,” says 
Benedict, ‘‘a man of peculiar piety and usefulness.” And during his protracted ministry 
this church flourished. 

From this church several members were dismissed to form a church in Baltimore city. 
This was constituted in 1785, and consisted of the following members, The Rev. Lewis 
Richards, David Shields and wife, George Prestman and wife, Richard Lemmon, Alexander 
MW’Rive, Thomas Coal and wife, William Abby, and Eleanor Thomas. 
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Mr. Richards was a man universally beloved and respected, and his labors were blessed 
to the edification and iacrease of the church. Many reverses however have been ex- 
perienced since his time. 

This church is at present in quite a healthy and flourishing condition. The members 
are ready to every good word and work. 

As early as 1773, a church was constituted in Frederick city, which after experiencing 
changes from time to time has become nearly extinct. 

Other churches were planted in various places on both sides of the Chesapeake. But 
few of them have however so far, proved to be fruitful vines. They have generally 
rather declined, but some have flourished and brought forth fruit. Among these we may 
reckon that at Vanjemoy, in Charles County. This church was constituted in 1793. 
For many years they lived without a settled pastor, and depended for preaching on 
occasional visits of brethren from Virginia. Indeed, it was from visits of these brethren 
that the church originated. Elder Leech from Stafford County, Va., was, it is believed, 
the pioneer in this good work. Straughan and Lunsford, the Boanerges of their day, also 
visited this and the neighboring county of St. Marys. Though often opposed and 
ridiculed, they continued from time to time to cross the Potomac and to preach the 
gospel of Christ. For want of suitable places they sometimes hired a room in a tavern 
on the same terms as it would be let for a ball or a card party, and often even this was 
denied them. The church at Nanjemoy, like many others in this State, has been the 
subject of many adversities. 

One trait in the character of this church is worthy of imitation. Though they have 
frequently been without preaching, they have since the revival in 1832, scarcely suffered 
a Sabbath to pass without assembling themselves together for prayer and praise, and mutual 
exhortation. Though they have lost many very valuable members by death and removal, 
they now number about 170. 

In 1797, the second church in Baltimore was constituted, with six members, of whom 
the aged Elder Healey, the present pastor, and his wife, were two. They have, from 
time to time, experienced difficulties and trials. But God has graciously smiled on the 
labors of his servant, who for more than forty years has fed this’ little flock, and they have 
grown both in numbers and in grace. It is worthy of remark that this church has always 
been friendly to the efforts of the denomination to spread the gospel both at home and 
abroad. They appear at present to be in a healthy condition. ; 

Besides these, other churches are scattered, though “ few and far between,” in some 
other parts of the State. Some of them, though small, appear to be healthful. The 
church at Rockville maintains its own, or perhaps advances. The same may be said of 
the Taneytown church, which is supplied by a missionary, under the patronage (in part) 
of the Maryland Union Association. The Gunpowder church has had frequent, though 
not large accessions by baptism within the last year. The same is true in relation to the 
Calvert Street church in Baltimore. This church owes its origin, under God, to the 
instrumentality of a worthy brother, who, in the fall of 1834, bought the meeting-house 
in Calvert Street, and in February, 1835, the church was organized with ten members. 

On the Eastern shore there is a number of Baptist churches, none of them however 
are in a very thriving condition. _ This is also the case with others in other parts of the 
State. These churches once appeared sound and healthful, but for some time past have 
exhibited but little signs of engagedness in the cause of Christ. They have generally 
rather declined. Some have become extinct, and others nearly so. % é 

There are several reasons which may be assigned for the sad and truly sickening state 
of things in the Baptist churches in Maryland. The first and chief cause is believed to 
be the prevalence of antinomianism. . p ty 

This has been a curse every where, but perhaps never were its effects more visibly 
exhibited than in this State. Here was held the famous ‘ Black Rock ’’ Convention, 
whose object was, to denounce every effort designed to promote the happiness of man 
and the glory of God, in the sending forth of missionaries to foreign lands, and the circu- 
Jation of the Sacred Scriptures, and in the establishment of Sabbath schools ; and this 
same wretched spirit of opposition to benevolent exertion, is now rife with a part of 
nomina! Baptists in the State. ; ; a 

To this may be added another and still more distressing reason. Some of the ministers 
in this State have not only departed from the simplicity of the faith, but their practice 
has not been such as was adapted to win souls to Christ or to edify the church. ; 

Disunion too, has to a great extent characterized the ministers of this State, especially 
those of the city of Baltimore. Tenacity of opinion in matters of minor importance has 
ofien kept brethren at variance who ought to have “ dwelt together in unity. 

It must not, however, be supposed that the errors above alluded to have characterized 
all the Baptists in‘Maryland. Investigation will show, that while a part of the preachers 
and of the churches, stand decidedly opposed to their brethren of the denomination at 
Jarge in all their efforts to spread the gospel, a decided majority of the members are 7 
favor of these efforts. This arises from the fact, that those churches who have embrace 
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antinomian principles’ are generally, as their principles tend to keep them, small and 
feeble; while the churches who adhere to the faith and practices of the gospel, are 
generally larger and more flourishing. ; ai : 
The Associations opposed to benevolent efforts are Salisbury, embracing 14 churches, 
7 ministers, and about 350 members, and the Baltintore, of which 11 churches, 5 min- 
isters, and about 300 members. ; 
The Associations in favor of these efforts are, the Baltimore, of which 5° churches, 
_ 2 ministers, and about 300 meinbers, and the Maryland Union, having 7 ehurches, 7 
ministers, about 750 members. ’ ‘ 
Within the last five years, a new era commenced im the history of Maryland Baptists. 
Information has been diffused, and efforts have been made to awaken a proper interest in 
the objects, which the denomination at large are laboring to promote. ‘ 
These labors have not been without success. God has graciously added to their 
strength, and the readiness of the whole evangelical part to every good word and work 
‘has been equal, in proportion to their numbers, to any other portion of Baptists in the 
United States. . 
- -The Columbian College in the District of Columbia, on the Maryland side of the 
Potomac, was opened in January, 1822, and for a few years was flourishing. It has since 
beén struggling with pecuniary embarrassments, but is still in operation with a small but 
able faculty, and is in a rising condition. 


VIRGINIA. 


The original settlement of this State was by Episcopalians. They were as completely 
identified with, and incorporated in the State, as were the Puritan churches in New 
England with their colonial governments. Indeed, the union may be considered as more 
perfect and cordial, because in Virginia, the church thus established, being a branch of 
the religious establishment in the mother country, the aids which it received from the 
enactment of Jaw, were more extensive and uncompromising than the dissenting Con- 
gregational churches of New England could obtain. In Virginia, church and state were 
united, both by the action of the colonial government, and the government of the parent 
nation; in New England the union was only by the action of the colonies, and a kind 
of semi-taleration of such an union by the authority of the crowa. On this account it 
is the more remarkable that after experiencing much opposition ‘in various forms, the 
Baptist churches, having obtained footing in several parts of the Colony previous to the 
Revolution, almost immediately after that event, were enabled to extend their principles 
and practice so rapidly throughout the length and breadth of that great State. 

On many accounts the history of the denominational advancement in this State, presents 
one of the most interesting subjects for study and reflection. There is something truly 
encouraging in the rapid success and wide diffusion of the doctrines and ordinances of 
our Lord, which this history would embrace. 

It is little more than seventy years since the first Baptist Association was formed in 
this State. This was the Ketocton, formed in 1766, there being at that time but four 
other Associations of Baptists in the colonies. The Episcopal establishment then seemed 
so firmly rooted, and so universally prevalent, having its costly church edifices erected 
in all the principal places, and its ministers supported by law, and all the aristocracy 
entirely devoted to it, that any one who should have ventured to predict that in three- 
score years and ten this little handful of Baptists would outnumber them in members in 
the ratio of nearly twenty to one, would have been thought almost a madman; yet such 
has been the fact. The number of communicants in Baptist churches in Vitginia at this 
time is between 58 and 60 thousand. This is a low, rather than a high estimate. 

From the Rev. Dr, Plumer, the well informed editor of the Presbyterian paper in 
Richmond, was obtained the following statement of the number of communicants in 
the other principal denominations in 1839, viz:—Methodists, 49,000 ; Presbyterians, 
18,000; Episcopalians, 3,000. 

The zealous, devoted, and self denying labors of very many of the early Baptist min- 
isters, by whose instrumentality churches were built up, and the waste and destitute 
places visited with the preaching of the gospel, deserve to be had in lasting and honored 
remembrance. Many of these men were not learned, nor rich, nor refined; but they 
were of that humble class of laborers, for which the Saviour taught us to pray: and their 
toils were eminently accompanied with the Holy Ghost sent down from Heaven. It is 
also deserving of notice, that these men did not undervalue learning, but very many of 
-them struggled with, and overcame the obstacles which encompassed them, and by self- 
culture, and the diligent use of the scanty time and books they could command, became 
in a betterand higher sense educated men, than a large portion of those who had enjoyed 
ample facilities, without properly appreciating and improving them. The memorials of 
such men are indeed precious ; and the biographies of many of them have been preserved 
in the excellent volume of the Rev. J. B. Taylor. Tuke a single case for illustration. 
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Joun ANDERSON, in 1777, went into Western Virgin‘a, for the very purpose of preaching 
Christ. where he had not been named, while the settlements were scattered and remote, 
and the inroads of the merciless Indians were frequent. After four years labor, in the 
midst of the greatest dangers and trials, he succeeded in forming the Greenbriar Church, 
which was the first Baptist church west of the mountains. For seven years he labored 
in this field without seeing a single Baptist minister! But God was with him, and blest 
his labors. Within the bounds of what was originally embraced in that single church, 
there are now 15 of 16 churches, and about 1,000 members. 

The returns published in the last Triennial Register, which are more complete in 
reference to this State than any which have since appeared, give a total of 25 Asso- 
ciations, 478 churches, (including 11 unassociated,) 232 ordained, and 44 licensed min- 
isters, and 58,988 members. The additions to the churches for the last three years have 
not been very large, but they probably have averaged 3,000.per annum. Most of these 
churches are cordially united in promoting the various objects of religious benevolence, 
and the ageregate of their charities, as manifest in their anniversaries at Richmond, was 
about 30,000 dollars for the last year. . 

The most striking characteristic in the State of the denomination as compared with the 
larger States before noticed, is the comparative paucity of ministers. The great ends of 
Christian edification will not be as effectually promoted as they ought, until each church, 
or at least two contiguous churches, (instead of four frequently distant ones, as at present,) 
have a pastor entirely devoted to them. Education and domestic missions, with an active 
effort in behalf of Sabbath schools and the diffusion of tracts, deserve to be the leading 
objects of regard, until this noble field shall evince the happy results of assiduous and 
successful culture. ‘ 

The excellent paper of the denomination, the Religious Herald, will doubtless con- 
tinue to exert an extensive and happy influence in cementing the union, and exciting 
the activity, and increasing the intelligence of the churches: while their seminary, 
recently incorporated by the Legislature as ‘“* Richmond College,” will improve the 
minds, and thus facilitate the usefulness of both ministers and people. An effort is now 
making to secure by subscription an adequate endowment. The college is eligibly located, 
one mile and a half north of the. capital, commanding an extensive and diversified view 
of the surrounding country. It has been in successful operation for more than eight 
years, but was not chartered as a college till the Jast winter. . 


*,* The compiler of this Brief View acknowledges himself indebted for aid in the notes on 
New Jersey to the Rev. M. J. Khees of ‘Trenton; for similar aid in those on Pennsylvania to the 
Rev. William Shadrach of Philadelphia; and for a portion of those on Maryland to the Rev. 
George F, Adams of Baltimore. 


HISTORY OF ENGLISH DISSENTING ACADEMIES. 


WE now continue our notices of the various Dissenting Institutions in Great Britain. Our 
‘authorities are various valuable documents, catalogues, reports, MSS., and periodical publications, 
transmitted to us by our correspondents, Rev. Dr. Matheson of Wolverbampton, Rev. John Black- 
burn of London, Rev. Joseph C. Bodwell of Dover, and others. For some account of Highbury 
College, see American Quarterly Register, vol. ix. p. 180; Blackburn Independent. Academy, 
p. 133; Hackney Theological Seminary, vol. xii. p. 67; Bristol Academy, p. 68 ; Airedale Inde- 
pendent College, p. 177; Spring Hill College, Birmingham, p. 180; Baptist Academical Institu- 
tion at Stepney, p. 181 ; Wesleyan Theological Institution at Hoxton, p. 183. For a list of Dis- 
senting Academies in Great Britain, extinct and now in existence, see vol. xii. p. 107, Extracts 
from the Annual Report of Highbury College may be found, vol. x. p. 204; and of Homerton 
College, p. 409. 


-PONTYPOOL BAPTIST ACADEMY IN WALES. 


About the year 1805, a few Christians connected with the Baptist denomi- 
nation in Wales, lamenting the great, deficiency in the literary attainments of 
those who ministered at their altars, determined to found an institution for 
literary and theological education. Accordingly, in the beginning of 1807, a 
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seminary was opened at Abergavenny. Its management was assigned to a 
committee of ministers and laymen in and about the town, The Rev. M. Thomas 
was appointed president and tutor of the academy. He also took charge of the 
boarding department. Though established for the education of Welshmen, 
and ostensibly for the benefit of the principality, still its beneficiaries are 
shackled with no restrictions. Some knowledge of the English language, and 
a capacity for improvement, are necessary for admission to the institution. Every 
student, who is approved at the end of six months’ residence, is obliged to remain 
‘three years, The students are reqnired to study the Welsh language as well 
as the English. In 1835, the Rev. Mr. Thomas, after about thirty years’ faithful 
services as head of the Academy, retired. The Rev. T. Thomas, pastor of a 
church in Henrietta Street, London, who had been a student of the Academy, 
-was chosen to fill the place. On account of the limited means of the institution, 
and also on account of some efforts being made to establish an academy at 
Pontypool, it was determined to remove the institution to- that town. A con- 
venient building has been erected for the students, and a house procured for 
the principal. 
The following is a list of ministers, who have been educated at the Academy, 
according to the last Report which we have seen: 


M. D. Jones, Penrose. H. Williams, Amlwch. 
J. James, Arnsby. J. Evans, Caerleon. 
J. Lewis, Garway. J. Francis, Pontisbury. 
_ 3. Page, Pembrokeshire. J. Daniel, Marloes. 
F. Hiley, Lianwenarth. R. Evans, 
H. Davies, Llangloffan. J. T. Rowland, London. 
D, D. Evans, Pontrhydyryn. J. Maurice, Walsall. 
J. Jones, Rehoboth. D. Williams, 
W. Jones, Cardiff. R. Granvill, 
J. Phillips, Whitchurch, Salop. B. Probert, Eastcombes, 
T. Lewis, Swansea. D. Evans, Penuel. 
E. Evans, Cefomawr. R. Hughes, Sion Chapel, Cardigansh. 
J. Thomas, Cheltenham. O. Williams, Moriah, de. 
R. Davies, ——— J. Price, America. 
D. Phillips, Caerleon. R. Jones, Newent. 
D. Jones, Pithay, Bristol. T. Owen, Bethlehem. 
J, Davies, Sittim. J. J. Owen, 
D. Roberts, Penrhyncoch, D. R. Stephen, Swansea, 
T. Williams, Cwmdwr. S. Price, Abersychan. 
D. Jones, Liverpool. E. Thomas, Bethel, Bassaleg. 
D. Thomas, Salem, Llangyfelach. J. Williams, Aberduar. 
T. Harries, Fownhope. J. Evans, Llandilovawr. 
TI. Jones, Penfforddlas. T. Jones, Neath. 
W. Rogers, Dudley, DD. Jones, Ebenezer, Blaenavon, 
J. Jones, Llandoga. E, Evans, Cynwyd. 
D. Davies, Evesham, J. Jones, Horeb, Blaenavon. 
D. Morris, America, W. Jones, Caerwent. 


T. Jones, Chepstow. 
W. Richards, Penyrheol. 


D. Lewis, Tenbury. " 

J. Pritchard, Lésogolion: Sivgeats tm ihe Academy. 

W. R. Davies, Ebenezer, Penbrokesh. Mr. William Thomas. 

B. Price, Newtown. Mr. Thomas Williams. 

W. Morgan, Holyhead. Mr. William Gravel. 

T. Thomas, London. Mr. Enoch Price. 

T. James, ——— Mr. Joseph Davies. 

J. Harries, Ragland. Mr. Samuel Jones. 

W. Roberts, Mr. Theophilus Jones. 

R, Owen, Pwllheli. Mr. John Williams. 
Total, 74. 


BAPTIST ACADEMY AT LITTLE HORTON, BRADFORD, YORK- 
SHIRE. 


This Academy is under the charge of the Northern Baptist Education Society. 
It was founded about the year 1804, by the pious and excellent Rev. William 
Steadman, D. D., who sustained the office of president and theological tutor 
from its establishment till 1836. This office is now filled by the Rev. James 
Acworth, M. A., formerly of Leeds. Classical tutor, Rev. Francis Clowes. 
The students, who are admitted, must be recommended by the churches to 
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which they belong, as possessing true piety and promising abilities. They are 
required to remain three months on trial. Four years are the term of study. 
The course combines rhetoric, history, theology, logic, and, in most cases, the 
learned languages. The principal donors are, Samuel Brondley, £5,280; 
Thomas Key, £1,606; J. B. Wilson, £955; Martha Ward, £655; James Bury, 
£500; Rev. John Sutcliff, £500, etc. 

The following is the list of the ministers who have been educated at this” 


« 


Academy : 


#1, Mann, M. A., Maze Pond, London. 
James Viney, Beckington. 

*Peter M’Parlane, Trowbridge. 
Dougald Sinclair, Canada. eg 
John Shepherd, Upton-upon-Severn, 

*T’. Barraclough, Wrexham. 

William Dyer, Lockwood. | 

John Edwards, Clapham, 

E. Edkin Elliot, Sidney. 

John Beigh, Whitby. 

Thomas Wilcocks, Pembroke St., Devonport. 
William Walton, Trowbridge. 

Joho Beetham, New York. 
*William Bound, Saltash. 

John Holtby, Scarmpston. 

James Jackson, Bath. 

James Williamson, North Shields. 
John Allison, Ogden. 

John Jackson, Bath. 

William Thomas, Itinerant in Ireland 

*William Perkins, Pershore, 

John Sykes, Scarborough. 
Joseph Gaunt, Stanningley. 
Christ. Kitching, Jamaica. 
Christ. Hunter, Richmond. 
Samuel Hughes, Rawden, 
Peter Scott, Shipley. 
George Sample, Newcastle. 
William Bottomley, Foxton. 

*Daniel Williams, Whitchurch, Pemb. 

William Copley, Oxford. 

John Gilmore, Montreal, Canada. 
David Douglas, Hamsterley. 
Charles Larom, Sheffield. 

William Colcroft, Bramley. 

John Rowse, Malton. 

Henry Bottle, Yelling. 

Joseph Bourne, Missionary to Honduras. 
Benjamin Thomas, Narbeth. 
Thomas Boole, Hemel-Hempstead. 
Enoch Crook, Battersea. 

*James James, Hermon, Caermarthen. 
Monoah Kent, Shrewsbury. 

*George Crook, Wigan. 
William Leng, Stockton-upon-'Tees, 
James M’Pherson, Salthouse Lane, Hull. 
James Phillipo, Missionary to Jamaica, 
Jonas Foster, Farsley. 
Moses Saunders, Haworth. 

*Joseph Forster, Scarborough. 
John Crook, Hebden Bridge. 

*Thomas Davis, Newport, Monmouth. 
John M’ Millan, Inverary. 
James Thomas, Missionary to India. 
Edwin Sandys, Lebanon Springs, New York. 
James Richards, Fishgard. 
Robert Thomson, Perth. : 
Joseph Burton, Missionary to. the Bahamas. 
William Humphreys, Braintree. 
Cornelius Morell, Stayley Bridge. 
Abraham Nichols, Keighley. 
Thomas Morris, Portsea, White’s Row. 
Charles Thompson, Brecon, : 
Thomas Freargon, Tottlebank. 
Benjamin Evans, Scarborough. 
William Davis, Missionary to Graham’s Town. 
John Yeadon, Horsforth, , 
John Jordan, Stanningley. 

*HJ. Shellsbear, Walworth. 
Benjamin Francis, Uley. 

' James Edwards, Nottingham, 
Isuac New, Arnsby.  , 


Whole number, 140. 


Hugh Jones, Newport, Monmouthshire’ 
David Griffiths, Burnley, 

8. Frearson, Idle. 

Charles H. Roe, London. 

William Liddell, Foxton. 

John Davis, Buckinghamsh. 

John Dawson, Newark. 

William Miles, Newport, Monmouthsh. 
Titus Reynolds, Earls Coln. 

Thomas Thomas, Milford. 

Benjamin Wheeler, Atch Lench, near Evesham. 
James Blackburn, Walgrave. 

James Allen, Ballina, Ireland, 

John Spooner, Barnoldswick. 

David Jones, Hornecastle. 

Thomas Jordan, Masham, 

Thomas Steadman, Ramsgate. 

William Fraser, Bolten. : 
Joseph Davis, Church Street, Blackfriars. 

F. Hutchinson, Canada. .- 
John Aldis, Manchester. 
* Edward Goodson, Malton. a 
John Savage, Coseley. 

David Rees, Burton Latimer, 
John Morgan, Pater. 

Thomas Pottinger, Swanwick. 

W. P. Scott, Colne. 

Henry Albrecht, Mirfield. 

David Taylor, Bingley. 

Thomas H. Facer, Chapel-fold. 
Samuel Tapscott, South Shields. 
James Smedmore, Niton, Isle of Wight. 
John Jones, Sabden. i 
James Webb, Stonehouse. 

David Marsh, Ashton. 

D. Thompson, Greenock. 

Richard Tunley, Northampton. 
Robert Johnstone, Beverley. 

Benaiah Hoe, Broomsgrove. 

Hugh Anderson, Maryport. ‘ 
Edmund Theobald, Fenny Stratford. 
J. P. Hewlett, Kingsbridge, 

T. Dawson, Bacup. : 
Francis Johnstone, Borobridge and Dishforth. 
James Edge, Sutton-on-Trent. 

Isaac Griffiths, Bethlehem, near Haverfordwest- 
Morris Edwards, Builth. 

Henry Dowson, Bradford. 

Alexander Stalker, Sheffield. 

James Buck, Rotherham. 

John Collins, Broughton. 

David Evans, Slack, near Keighley. 

Joseph Wyke, Hunmanby. > 


Students in the Academy. 


Mr. Timothy Moore. 
John Peacock. 
Joseph Fox. 
Joseph Harvey. 
Jonathan Lewis. 
David M’Kay. 
Joseph Fuller Spark. 
John Griffiths. 
John Girdwood. 
Seth Lewis. 
Thomas Taylor. 
Charles New. 
Richard B. Lancaster. 
William M’Millan. 
Abraham Kenworthy. 
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CHESHUNT COLLEGE, HERTFORDSHIRE. 


The late illustrious and truly honorable Selina, Countess of Huntingdon, 
animated ‘by a fervent zeal to spread the knowledge of the Saviour, founded 
and supported, among other institutions, a college in Wales, for the preparation 

of pious young men for the work of the ministry. The building, which was 
situated at Talgarth, in the County of Brecon, Wales, was publicly opened in 
a sermon preached on the occasion by the Rev. George Whitefield, August 24, 
1768. From it her ladyship had the satisfaction of seeing many ministers, 
eminent for fidelity and usefulness, go forth to preach Jesus Christ. 

In 1787, several friends, knowing that the aid afforded by Lady Huntingdon 
must cease with her life, (her income being only a jointure,) offered themselves 
to form a society for the continuance and support of her college, when it should 
be deprived of her fostering care. Accordingly, she appointed ten trustees, 
who were to act for the institution on her decease, and to whom she bequeathed 
her furniture, books, and other articles. Immediately after her death, which 
occurred June 17, 1791, the trustees determined to remove the college from 
Wales and establish it in. the vicinity of the metropolis. The premises which 
are now occupied, were immediately purchased, at Cheshunt, sixteen miles from 
London.. They consist of a family house with offices, a large garden and 
orchard with nine acres of land. The institutton was opened August 24, 1792. 
A neat chapel was dedicated July 9, 1806; and in 1821, a building was erected 
for the accommodation of twenty students. The young men who are educated 
at Cheshunt College, are left entirely free in their choice of the dénomination 
of Christians among whom they may prefer to exercise their ministry. Its 
principles are Calvinistic, as set forth in its formulary, comprised in fifteen 
articles; being the substance of the doctrinal articles of the church of Eng- 
land, and which were maintained by Romaine, Toplady, Berridge and others. 
The fifteen articles treat of God, the Scriptures, creation, fall of man from 
original righteousness, original sin, predestination and election, Christ the 
mediator, Holy Ghost, free will, justification, sanctification and good works, 
_works before justification, the church, baptism, and the Lord’s Supper. 

Rev. J. K. Foster, resident, and classical tutor; Rev. William Broadfoot, 
theological tutor. 

Among those who were introduced into the work of the ministry by means of 
this institution, are the following. Those with a star affixed to their names, 
have deceased. 


AT TALGARTH, 


*Adams, ——, Salisbury, 
*A\dridge, ——, Jewry Street, London. 
*Atley, , Stepney. 
*Austen, H, J., Great Wakering, Essex, 
*Barnard, ——, Hull. 
Beard, James, Scarborough. 
*Beaufoy, 8., Town Sutton. 
*Bennet, Thomas, Birmingham. 
*Beat, Thomas, Perpetual Curate of Cradley, Wor- 
cestershire. 
Boddily, ——, America. 
Bradley, ——, Manchester. 
Broady, William, Bessel’s Green, Kent. 
Browning, Joseph, Wrington. 
*Bryan, —, Sheffield. 
*Bryson, ——, London. 
Burn, Edward, M. A., Lecturer of St. Mary’s, 
Birmingham. 
*Camidge, George. ete 
Clark, ——, Cheadle, Staffordshire. 
Clyton, John, senior, late of the Weigh-house, 
London. ‘ 
%*Cook, Joseph, South Carolina, ( Missionary.) 
Cosson, 7 do. a 
*Crole, Andrew, Pinner’s Hall. 
*Cureton. William, Newcastle. 
Davies, Thomas, Yeovil. 
Dawson, —, Sheffield. 
*Denham, ——, Walworth. 


Derbyshire, ——, 


Dunn, —. 
*Ellis, Robert. 
*English, ; Woburn. 
*Eyre, ,M. A., Curate of St. Giles, Reading, 
and Homerton. 
French, —. 
*Ford, George, Stepney. 
tiles, ——, North America, 
*Glazebrook, Curate of Warrington, 
Gray, —. 


*Griffiths, Joseph, Aston, Berks. 
Griffiths, John, Coleford, Gloucestershire. 
*Harris, ——, Curate of Stanmore. 
Harris, John, Fordham, Essex. 
Hawkesworth, ——, United Brethren. 
*Hayes, , North America. 
*Herdsman, ——, South Petherton. 
*Honeywill, John, Melksham, 
Honey wood, 
Hull, —. 
Hupton, Job, Claxton, Norfolk. 
Hyde, ——. 
* Jenkins, ——, Lewes. 
*Johnson, —~, Manchester. 
| Dr, Jones, Lady Glenorchy’s Chapel, Edinburgh. 
*Jones, Thomas, Oathal. 
*Jones, William. 
*Jones, Joseph, Lincoln. 
Jones, Theodore, 
Jones, William. 
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Jones, Lewis, Durham. 
*Kirkman, Lemuel, Islington, 
*Leggat, ——, Burwashs 
*Lewis, —— , South Sea Islands, Slang dd 
*Lioyd, ; Swansea. 
MAN, Robert, Londen. 
May, James. 
Mays, John. 
Mantell, —, Swindon. 
*Mead, ——, Lecturer of St. John? s, Wapping. 
*Meldrum, —_—. 
*Meyer, ——, Artillery Lane, London, 
* Mills, Philip, Walworth, 


Mollond, ——. 
Moore, John. 
Morris, —, Monmouthshire. 
*Moss, ——, Narbeth, South Wales. 
*Dr Muno, —, Jamaica, 
Munn, James, 
*Newell, , Vicar of Great Missenden. 
*Newborn, , Watchett. 
‘Parish, ——, late of Sheffield. 
*Parish, ——, Rednall, near Birmingham, 


* Parsons, Edward, Leeds. 
*Pearse, Samuel, Truro. 

Phease, —. 

Phillips, 
*Phillips, David, Norwich. 
*Platt, W. F., London. 
*Porter, Edward, Highgate. 


Price, John, Minister of St.~Paul’s, Blackburn 


Establishment. 
Pritchard, 
Ralph, David, Bristol. 

Richards, Lewis, Baltimore, N, A., (Missionary.) 
Richardson, — 3 

*Roby, William, Manchester. 

Roberts, —, South Carolina, (Missionary.) 


*Rowland, ——, Gainsborough. 
*Rowley, —. , Warwick. 
Sedcole, ——, ; London, 
*Shenstone, ——. 


Stephens, ——. 
*Smith, Thomas, Leather Lane, London. 
Shutter, ——. 
*Stumphousen, —, Clack 
*Tessier, —, Chatteris. 
*Thorn, Thomas, Enfield. 
Thorrer, — 
Thresher, ——, Abingdon. 
Townsend, George, Ramsgate. 
*Tyler, —, Vicar of Ashby, Lineoln. 
*Vaughan, — , Yeovil. 
*Under wood, 8.'w. , Bristol. 
*Waring, ——, Coleford, Gloucestershire. 
*Wase, Benjamin. 
*Watkins, ——. 
*White, ——, South Petherton. 
*Whitefoot, —~, Enfield. 
Wildbore, Timothy, Penryn. 
*Wilks, Matthew, Tabernacle, London. 
4*Wilks, Mark, Norwich. 
Williams, Morrice. 
Williams, Thomas, Stepney. 
*W illiams, Griffith, Gath Street Chapel, London, 
Wiltiams, John. 
*Williams, Hugh, Stone, Staffordshire. 
*Winkworth, , Chaplain of St. Saviour’s, 
Southwark. = 
*Wren, William, York. 
Young, Thomas, Margate. 


AT CHESHUNT. 


*William Jones. 
*William Kemp, Cheshunt. 
- William Robertson, Northumberland: 
¥T. Bevan Winter. 
John Bickerdike, Kentish Town, 
Robert Bradley, Manchester, 
Jobn Davis, Whitstable. 
John Parry. 
#John James, Enfield. 
John Chamberlain, Bath. 
*William Macdonald, Enfield. 
*William Mather, Dover: 
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John Meffen, Yarmouth. 
John Brich, Canada. 
*George Lee, Exeter. 
Wilham Upjohn, Vicar of Field Dalling, Norfolk. 
Richard Turnbull, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
*Richard Owen, Cheshunt. 
Jobn Finley, Tunbridge Wells. 
*William Thomas, 
*T., Stephens Walsh. 
*William Bennet, Dursley. 
*William Ross, 
John Mather, Beverley. 
George Gladstone, Lincoln, 
Richard Newman, M. A., Congleton. 
John Brown, C heltenham. 
* Alexander oo Warrington. 
*Mr. Joseph Stone, Cheshunt. 
James Shephard, Burwell, 
_ James Trego, Brighton. 
William Arbon, Hull. 
*John Latechford, London. 
*Thomas Longstaff, 
John Emblem, Stratford. 
Robert Stodhard, Mulberry Gardens, London, 
George Savage White, America. 
Sampson Hawthorn, Hereford. 
Samuel Franklin, Lewes. 
James Bridgman, Chester. 
William Wilkins, late of St. Agnes, Cornwall. 
Andrew White, Southend. 
Joshua Meffen. 
Edward Lake, Woreester. 
Jacob Kirkman Foster, Cheshunt. 
James Howes, Goring. 
Henry Fisher. 
Thomas Griffiths, Cam, Gloucestershire, 
Ralph Wardle, Thatcham. 
Thomas Keyworth, Radford, near Nottingham. 
John Williams, Chester. 
Amos Weatoby, B. A., Curate of Emberden. 
Francis Mardin, late Curate of St. John’s, Brad- 
ford Row. 
James Blomfield, Canterbury. 
Edward Craig, M A., Minister of St. sae s, Epis. 
Chapel, Edinburgh. 
Benjamin Isaac, Hackney. 
*David Jones, Cheshunt. 
T. Thompson Coales, Kidderminster. 
Matthew Freeman. 
George Marris, Aston, Berkshire. 
Griffith Davies Owen, Maidenhead. 
James Poole, Worcester. 
Henry Tudsberry Turner, 
John White James, St. Ives, Cornwall. 
Stephen Davis, Establishment. 
Thomas Noyes, Bath.’ 
Thomas Sharp, M. A., Crown St. Chapel, London, 
Thomas Jones, Curate of St. James’s, Pentonville. 
Joho Wells, Cheltenham. 
George Steward, Curate of Wood Bastwick, and 
Hemblingdon, Norfolk. 
John Jones, Birmingham. 
John Owen, Bath, 
*Hiram Chambers, Bellary, &. Indies, (Missionary. 
James Sherman, Reading. 
*T, Stephenson, Gate Street Chapel, London. 
*George Mottram, East Grinstead, 
Thomas Anderson, Dover. 
John Bosisto. 
*Richard Owen, Holywell Mount Chapel, London. 
James Durrant, Gate Street Chapel, London, 
- George Neeton, Tabernacle, Norwich. 
John Wood, Great Malvern. 
William Aldridge, East Grinstead. ° 
William Lucy, Bristol. 
*Mr, John Beaufoy. 
Ebenezer Morley, Hull. 
Benjamin Woodyard, St. Agnes, Cornwall. 
James Tuckle, Bradford, Wilts. 
Joseph Woods. 
Leonard James Wake, Brixton. 
Joha Harris, Alfriston. 
John Dryden, Norwich. 
William Hodson, Sion Chapel, 
ondon, 
*William Fletcher, Bath, 
Benjamin Parsons, Ebley. 


Whitechapel, 


2p0 
J 
James Saunders, Curate of Silk Willoughby, 
Lincolnshire. 
Charles Clarke. 
J. G. Langridge, Tildsley Banks. 
John Griffiths, Welsh Calvinistic Methodists. 
W.G. G. Fells, Middleton. 
W. A. Hurndall, Devonport. 

*John Allen, Newhaven. - 
Charles Thomas, North Nibley. ad 
James Copo, Farringdon. 

Fitzall George White, Gloucester.’ 
Francis Read Moore, Soham. 
John J. J. Kempster, Congleton. 
Joseph Sortain, Brighton. 
George Weight. 

Edward Bates, Leamington. 
Mark Butler, Southgate. 

W. Skinner Keale, Torpoint. 
Richard Squibb, Ely. 

John Stribling, Enfield. 
Richard Pingree, Basingstoke. 
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Samuel Gibbs, Rochdale, 
*Mr. Robert Roberts. ’ 
Henry Hollis, Framlingham. 
Frederick Perkins. 

Caleb Bird, Warrington. 
Samuel Franklin, Folkestone. 
Benjamin Franklin, Dartford. 
*Mr. Daniel Evans, Cheshunt. 


Students in the College. 


William Powell. 
Thomas Dodd. 

J. P. Simpson. 
James Morris. 
Benjamin 8. Hollis, 
Lemuel Hurndall. 
W. J. Grundy. 

T. H. Woodroffe. 
E. C. Wilshere. 


Elias Parry, Northampton Tabernacle, London. W. M. Cox. 
William Woodhouse, Swansea. Stephen Lepine. 
William Wilsdon, Preston. E. C. Lewis. 
John Davies, Aldermanbury Postern Chapel, Charles Lee. 
London. T. R. Brown. 


Henry Rogers, Wolverhampton._ 
*Thomas Hughes, Marlborough Chapel, Kent-road. 


John Abbs, Missionary Student. 


Total at Talgarth, 125; at Cheshunt, 1389; number of Students in 


College, 8; total, 272. 


[Nov. 
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_ EVANGELICAL INSTITUTION: AT NEWPORT PAGNEL. 


This institution had its origin in the plans and liberality of such men as 
Newton, Thornton and Cowper. In 1764, the Rev. William Bull, who had 
studied for the ministry under Dr. Ashworth, the immediate succesor of Dr. 
Doddridge, was settled over the Independent Church at Newport. He was soon 
requested to take charge of several young men in their studies preparatory to 
the ministry. While thus engaged, Mr. Bull became acquainted with the Rey. 
John Newton of Olney. Mr. Newton immediately took an active interest in 
Mr. Bull’s labors, and interested some of his London friends in the project. 
He also drew up a plan for the academy, which was printed and circulated, In 
January, 1783, Mr. Bull was appointed tutor, and for several years, the academy 
was supported by voluntary contributions. Among the most liberal donors was 
John Thornton. At his decease, he gave £200 per annum for the support ofthe 
school so long as Mr. Bull should have the charge of it. In 1786, the Rev. Samuel 
Greatheed, having prosecuted his studies under Mr. Bull, was appointed to assist 
him in the work of tuition. When Mr. G. took charge of an independent con- 
gregation at Wooburn, Bedfordshire, the Rev. Thomas P. Bull succeeded him, 
being united with his father in the superintendence of the academy, till the 
death of the latter in July, 1814. The Rev. T. P. Boll had the sole charge for 
a number of years, till the Rev. Josiah Bull, M. A. was united with him. While 
the Newport institution is conducted by a dissenting minister, and chiefly 
supplied by dissenting students, the great object of its foundation was to secure 
pious and suitable candidates for the ministry, without regard to their particular 
views as to forms of church government. Evangelical sentiments, personal 
piety and suitable talents for the ministry are the essential requisites of admis- 
sion. A regular course of classical and theological instruction is pursued. The 
students, (generally six or eight in number,) board with the tutor, and enjoy all 
the advantages of a private family. On Sabbath evening, they supply congre- 
gations in the vicinity with religious instruction. The sum of fifty guineas per 
annum is the whole charge that is made for each student, including the tutor’s 
salary and the board of the young men, 


. 
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The following is the list of students educated at the Academy. Those wh 


a star affixed are deceased. 


*William Butfield, Thorn. 
*Jobn Goode, London. 
Eli Fordham. 
Thomas Bull, Elveden. 
*W. Sparkes. 
*Isaac Gardner, Cambridge. 
*Samuel Greatheed, F. A. S., Woburn. 

Samuel Hillyard, Bedford. 

John Scroxton, Broomsgrove. 
*Robert Cottam, Broomsgrove. 
*VThomas Gardiner, Stratford-on-Avon. 
*William Bull, America. 

John Millard. 

*James Higgs, Cheshunt. 
*John Savage, Farnham. 
John Clement Bickne}l, Crick. 


Thomas l’almer Bull, Newport Pagnel. 


William Evans, Wells. 
*Thomas James. 

*John Hillyard, Twillingate. 
*Richard Fletcher, Bicester. 

James Raban, Hockliffe. 

Rutton Morris. 

Michard Elliott, Devizes. 

John Smith, Redburn. 

William Chapman, Greenwich, 

Samuel Hobson, Mautden. 

John Hoppus, Yardley Hastings. 
* Joseph Ward. 

William Tomlin, Chesham. 
*Shadrach Jackson, Old. 
*Francis Humberstone, Jamaica. 

Christopher Bell. 

Robert Biggers, America, 

Joseph Gravestock, Old. 

Isaac West, Devon. 

*John Wilson. 

George Slade, Corsham. 

William Campbell. 

Samuel Barrows, Brading. 
*Joseph Pinkerton, Whetstone. 


Jonathan Edwards, Cockermouth. 
John Chappell, Yaxley. 

*Thomas Hacket 
Jos. Brookes, Ridgmont. 

William 8 Hawkins, Towcester. 
Charles Gilbert, Islington. 
William Sherinan, Plymouth. 
James Slye, Potter's Pury. 

Obed Parker, Adderbury, 

J. W. Wayne, Hitchin. 

J.E. Freeman. 

N. M. Harry, London. 

G. B. Philips, Harrold. 

Josiah Bull, A. M., Newport Pagnel. 
Edward Adey, Leighton Buzzard. 
Thomas Jumes Davies, Royston. 
Henry Kidgell, Byfield. 

*Thomas Kilpin Higgs, East Indies, 
John Williams, Newhaven. 
William Spencer, Holloway. 

Henry Madgin, Duxford. ~ 

Thomas Boaz, East Indies. 

Samuel Hillyard, Elstead. , 
George Stonehouse, Middieton Chenies. 
Thomas Wilson Bridges, Buckingham. 
John Ashby, Brackley. 

Edward Wilkes, Ponder’s End. 
Thomas Kennerly, Burton-on-Trent. 
John Millis, Lavenham. 

John Protheroe, Frodingham, 


Students in the House. 


John Bromiley. 

George Wilkins. 

Samuel Harris. * j 
John Spencer. # 
Henry Coleman. ‘ 
James Spong. 
William Easterbrook. 
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In the early history of Non-conformity, many of the most eminent dissenting 
ministers undertook to train up pious youths for the pastoral office. Among 
these were the Rev. Messrs. Frankland, Timothy Jollie, and Wadsworth, at 
Atterbury; Warren, James, and Grove, at Taunton; Tallents, Owen, and 
Benion, at Shrewsbury ; Grew, Shewell, Oldfield, etc. at Coventry. Among 
the most celebrated was the school of the Rev. John Jennings, first established 
at Kibworth, and removed in 1722 to Hinckley, in Leicestershire. The celeb- 
rity of this school was partly owing to the fact that the eminent Dr. Doddridge 
was afterwards its teacher; and partly to the full development of academical 
instruction pursued in it. On the death of Mr. Jennings, Dr. Doddridge, at the 
earnest persuasion of Dr. Watts and others, took charge of the Academy, first 
in Harborough, in 1729, and at Northampton, to which it was removed in 1730. 
It rapidly increased in celebrity and importance. Many from England, some 
from Scotland, and some even from the continent of Europe, enjoyed its privi- 
leges. It was constituted on the most catholic basis, including persons of 
various denominations of Protestant dissenters, and some distinguished mem- 
bers of the established church. There were seldom less than from 30 to 40 
students in the seminary, the most of whom were designed for the Christian 
ministry. The whole number of pupils said to have been educated by Dr. 
Doddridge, during the twenty-two years in which he filled the theological chair 
at Northampton, was more than 200, of which more than 120 entered the min- 
istry. Among the assistants of Dr. Doddridge were Job Orton, (his biographer, 
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Dr. Aikin of Leicester, Mr. J. Robertson, afterwards professor of oriental litera- 
ture in the University of Edinburgh, Mr. 8. Clark, a son of Dr. Clark of St. 
Albans, ete. ; 

In 1738, W. Coward,.Esq. of Walthamstow near London, died, and left a large 
sum for the support of a dissenting academy. The first trustees were Drs. 
Watts, Guise, Jennings, and Mr. Neal, a son of the author of the History of the 
Puritans. In 1752, after the death of Dr. Doddridge, the academy was removed 
to Daventry, and placed under the care of Rev. Caleb Ashworth, D. D., one of 
Dr. D.’s students, and a gentleman alike distinguished for learning, prudence, 
and piety. He drew up the Rudiments of the Hebrew language, which were 

_ published without his name, and extensively used. He died in 1775, and was 
succeeded by Rev. Thomas ‘Robins. “Among many other mental endowments 
_of Mr. Robins,” says Robert’ Hall, “ he was remarkable for delicacy of taste 
and elegance of diction; and perhaps my reader will excuse my observing, 
that the first perception of these qualities which the writer of these lines remem- 
bers to have possessed, arose from hearing him preach at Northampton on a 
public occasion.” In 178], he was succeeded by Mr. Belsham, whose principles 
were then supposed to be evangelical, but who subsequently became a Jeading 
Unitarian. His successor, the Rev. John Horsey, was deposed from his office 
on account of his heretical sentiments, and the institution at Northampton was 
dissolved. 

In the mean time, Mr. Coward’s funds were devoted to the aid of separate 
~ institutions in London. One of these was under the care of John Hames, 
« F.R.S., who had been a teacher in the Northampton Academy. He was suc- 

eeeded by Dr. David Jennings. At his death, the seminary assumed a more 
regular form. The premises afterwards known as “ Hoxton Academy,” were 
fitted up for the residence of students. It then had three distinguished tutors, 
Drs. Savage, Andrew Kippis, and Abraham Rees. In 1784, Dr. Kippis resigned, 
and his colleague in the following year. The London Academy was then con- 
nected with that at Daventry. In 1799, arrangements were made for the 
reéstablishment of the London branch. Large and convenient premises were 
obtained in the retired village of Wymondley, in Hertfordshire, near London. 
The Rev. W. Parry became resident tutor. He discharged his duties for twenty 
years with great success. He was succeeded by the Rev. J. Atkinson, who 
died in 1821. From this period, the Academy has been under the care of the 
Rev. Thomas Morell. Since his connection, greater attention has been paid to 
the personal piety of candidates’ for admission. Hitherto, the seminary has 
flourished under his instructions in the best and highest sense. Among the 
classical tutors who have assisted him, are the Rev. Dr. H. F. Burder, Mr. Bailey, 
Rev. Joseph Turnbull, B. A. Mr. Lee and Rey. W. Hull. 

_ The establishment of the London University, offering those advantages which 
an university alone can confer, without the exclusive restrictions of the ancient 
national institutions, Mr. Coward’s trustees determined to secure to their 
atudents all those literary privileges which a residence in the neighborhood of 
the university could command. For this purpose, the extensive building, situated 
in Byng Place, Torrington Square, was purchased in 1832, and was prepared 
for the reception of the Academic family in the autumn of 1833. It is a hand- 
some structure, and the internal arrangements are in every respect elegant and 
comimodious. The students are lodged and boarded under the control and 
superintendence of the tutor. Their theological pursuits are directed by him; 
while for improvement in Hebrew, the classics, mathematics, etc., they attend on 
the lectures of the various University professors. The College is in possession 
of a very extensive and valuable library, of many thousand volumes, including 
some rare and beautiful editions of the classics, a collection of the Greek and 
Latin Fathers, etc. 


HISTORY OF HOMERTON COLLEGE. 
This institution was commenced in 1730, in connection with a society of pious 
laymen, who formed what was denominated from the place of their mecting, 
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“The King’s Head Society,” and who sought to revive in the Baptist and 
Independent denominations a zeal for orthodox opinions, which were about that 
time much assailed. Several years subsequently, “the Congregational Fund 
Board” formed an union with this society, so far as to commit the business of 
training up candidates for the ministry to a joint committee, formed of members 
of each body. The Rev. Samuel Parsons, appointed in 1731, was the first tutor, 
He resided at Clerkenwell Green, and there maintained the Academy till 1735, 
when it was removed to the house of Dr. Abraham Taylor at Deptford, where it 
remained till March, 1740. Dr. Taylor was succeeded by the Rev. John 
Hubbard of Stepney, where the Academy remained till his death in 1743. His 
successor, Rev. Dr. Zephaniah Marryatt, died in March, 1754, leaving the charge 
of the Academy to the Rev. Dr. John Walker, who had been assistant tutor with 
Mr. Hubbard and Dr. Marryatt. He removed the Academy to Plaisterer’s 
Hall, Addie Street, London. Under him as classical tutor, Dr. Condor of Cam- 
bridge as theological tutor, and the excellent Dr. Gibbons as teacher of rhetoric, 
etc., it continued to flourish. In 1754, it was removed to a house opposite 
Bancroft’s Alms House, Mile End Road. Here it remained till 1768, when it 
was removed to Homerton. A large outlay in expense was thus rendered 
inevitable. Before any instructions were given to the students, the trustees 
were compelled to sell out all their funded property. They were, however, 
liberally aided by the religious public. In 1822, the buildings of the institution 
became so much dilapidated, that it was thought proper to take them entirely 
down. They were subsequently rebuilt at a cost of nearly £10,000. The 
institution has been upheld by a succession of pious and able tutors. Dr. J. P. 
Smith is known and highly esteemed throughout the Christian world as an able 
theological writer. 

The object of the institution, which has existed more than 100 years, is to 
support 20 young men of decided and approved piety, who possess respectable 
talents, and are desirous of devoting themselves to the glory of God, and the 
immortal welfare of mankind, by engaging in the work of the Christian ministry, 
in pursuing a course of study adapted to the attainment of such branches of 
literature as may best qualify them for the intelligent and honorable discharge 
of the sacred office to which they aspire. The period of time allotted to the 
entire course is six years; the first two of which are occupied solely in classical 
pursnits, and the remaining four in classical, theological and philosophical 
studies. In cases where a classical education has been previously enjoyed, the 
term of study is contracted proportionably to the attainments which have been 
made. 

The present tutors are the Rev. John Pye Smith, D. D. LL. D., Rev. Daniel 
Godfrey Bishop. 

The following are some of the ministers who have been educated at the various 
institutions. Those marked b were Baptists. Lp 


Baxter Cole, Braintree, &c., assistant to Mr. 


Anthony Mayhew, Lynn. 
James Webb, Hitchin, and Fetter Lane, London. 
bSamuel James, Hitchin. 
William Moth, Basingstoke., 
J. Conder, D. D. (and Tutor) Cambridge and 
London. 
Ebenezer Cornell, Colchester. 
George Lewis Young, Milbourn Port. 
} Morgan Griffiths, London. 
T. Gibbons, D. D (and ‘Tutor) London. 
Jonathan Wheeler, Axminster. 
4 Joseph Palmer, Bildeston. 
William Vornell, Woodbridge, 
Lebbeus Driver, Horningsham. 
Richard Cooper, Melbourn. 
John Rogers, Southwark. 
John Pye, Sheffield. 
} Charles Miles, Guildford. 
Samuel Gardner, Bridport. 
Samuel Philips, Dorchester, 
Benjamin Spencer, Dorchester. 
Josiah Carter, Oakham, &c, 
James Cunningham, Hull. 
Samuel Brewer, Stepney. 
Thomas Bocking, Long Melford and Denton. 
Henry Field, Blandford. 


Towle. 
Thomas Bishop, Basingstoke. 
Nicholas Cross, Trowbridge. 
John Punfield, Birmingham. 
Jobn Wilkins, Weymouth. 
Ebenezer Allen, Chelmsiord. 
Samuel! Bacon, Ashley. 
Jeremiah Longfield, Oundle, &e. 
Robert Wells, Royston. 
John Stafford, D D. London. 
Andrew Bennett, Barbadoes. 
Henry Mayo, LiL. D (Tutor) Londor, 
Samuel Stephens, Stretton, sc. 
Thomas Saunders, Coventry. 
Samuel Andrews, Rochford. 
Thomas Noon, Reading. 
Samuel Wilcocke, D. D. Middleburgh. 
John Alliston, Nottingham. 
John Feil, (T'ator,) Thaxted and Homertoa. 
John Gawsell, Islington 
David Bradbury, Ramsgate, &c. 
John Crisp, Colchester. 
John Somerville, Sunderland. 
Joseph Saunders, Cambridge. 
Edward Ashburner, Poole, a 
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Joshua Symonds, Bedford. 
Charles Case, Witham, 
Daniel Mann, Burwash. 
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Herbert Tyler, Sawbridgeworth. 
Alexander Creak, Great Yarmouth, 
James Bidlake, Ludlow and Rotterdam. 


b Thomas Clarke, Lyndhurst. 
James Tait, Heytesbury- 
John Conder. 
John Nelson Goulty, Brighton, 
Samuel Thodey, Cambridge. 
John Yoekney, Islington. 
Jos Shrimpton Brooksbank, Edmonton. 
Henry Heap, London. 
Jobn Gunn, Chard. rector Bi 
Edward Stallybrass, Missionary, Siberia, 
Henry March, Bungay and Colchester. 
Willram Wright, Honiton. 
William Bedford, Narborcugh. 
George Hunter, Wigston. 
Richard Gibbs Darlington and Skipton. 
T. W. Jenkyn, Wem and Oswestry. 
Robert Halley, (Tutor,) St Neot’s and Highbury. 
Edward Edwards, Ware. 
Samuel Steer, Castle Hedingham. 
Stephen Morell. Jr, Norwich. 
William Walhhs, Sudbury. 
William Tait, Ashby-de-!a-Zooch. 
John Medway, Melbourn: 
Joseph B. Jefferson, Aitercliffe. 
T. R. Barker, Harpenden and Uxbridge. 
Isaac Anthony, Hertford. 
John Hayden, High Wycombe. 
James Joscelyne, Creaton. 
William Deering, Southwark and Andover. 
Richard Alliot, Jr, Nottingham. 
Daniel G. Bishop. (Tutor.) Hoxton and Homerton 
J. W. 1H. Pritchard, Attercliffe. 
Joseph Dear, Easton. 
Charles Moase, Bassingbourne. 
William Hopkins, Loughborough and Ripley. 
W. Cowper Maclaurin, M. A., Scotland. 
William Heudebourek, Tiverton. 
J. C. Potter, Tintwistle 
William Froggat, Hadleigh and Morpeth. 
Charles Thurman, Ripley. 
Frederic Waldo, Throop. 
William Thornhill Kidd, Sheffield. 
William Thomas, Stone. 
Henry Stroud, Bere Regis. 
Edward Evans. 
Edmund Hartnell. 
Benjamin Wills, Clevedon. 
Isaac Tozer, Ongar. 
Patrick Anderson, M. A., Scotland. 
Joseph Rablah, Rageley. 
Robert Cotton Mather, M. A., Missionary, 
Benares. 
John Masson, Kirkwall, Orkneys. 
George Newenham Watson, Chigwell Row. 
Henry Joseph Haas, Mersey Island, Essex. 
John Henry Cadoux, Weathersfield. 


Ebenezer Cornell, Gloucester. © 
James Marchant, Newbury. 
Thomas Orton, Wellingborough. 
Aaron Wickens, Dunmow. 
Joseph Heptinstall, Beccles, 
Thomas Smith, Bedford. 
Simon Wilmshurst, Maldon. 
John Thorowgood, Bocking. 
Joho Harmar, Sheffield. 
Giles Hobbs, Colehester. 
Benjamin Beddow, Stambourn. 
Joshua Webb, London 
Samuel Lucas, Shrewsbury. 
otk Nathanie! 'l'rotman, London. 
wll Thomas King, Ross. r 
. Robert Stephenson, Castle Hedingham. 
W.B Cratiern, Dedham. 
William Bennett, London. 
Samuel Browne, Tadley. 
Samuel Gaffee, Hatfield Heath. 
John Wise, Christchurch. 
James Gayler, Dedham. 
William larry, Tutor at Wymondley. 
John Bailey, Tutor at Wymondley. 
Thomas Lisdell, Biggleswade: 
John Lloyd, Lymington. 
* Frederick Hamilton, Brighton. 
Joseph Brooksbank, London. 
Joseph Corbishley, Abbot’s Roding. 
James Roden, Sheffield. 
James Buss, Halstead. 
John Wood, Rowell and Rotterdam. 
Hepry Summers, Wellingborough. 
Charles Atkinson, Ipswich. 
William Shepherd, Wrentham. 
David Ford, Long Milford. 
William Kemp, Terling. 
Richard A}liot, Nottingham. 
William Williams, Hitchin, 
James Waddell. Nayland, 
James Churchill, Thames Ditton. 
William Wall, London. 
Abraham Barfield, Athwell and Enfield. 
Thomas Chipperfield, Stretton and Tollesbury. 
Christopher Muston, Epping. 
William Walford, (‘l'utor,) Yarmouth and 
Homerton. . 
Isaac Anthony, Bedford. 
John Allason, Fe: tham., 
Berimin Gaffee, London and Stanstead. 
Thomas Craig, Bocking. 
Tsaac Slooper, Boccles. 
Jobo Bruce, Newport and Liverpool. 
Joseph Morison, Stebbing 
Andrew Ritchie, Wrentham. 
ichard Brackstone, Coventry and Gonsall. 
umes B, Pearse, Clavering aud Maidenhead. 


But it is to be observed, that during the last twenty vears, few of these have 
completed their studies under the patronage of the Society, they having been 
usually taken under that of the Fund Board for part of the time. Previously 

_ to that arrangement, many valuable ministers were educated in the College, 
under the patronage of the Fund Board alone. Among whom the following 
may be mentioned: 


Daniel Fisher, D. D , (and Tutor,) Warminster 
and Homerton, 

William Porter, London. 

Samuel Newton, Norwich, 

Thomas Porter, Wapping. 

William Kingsbury, Southampton. 

Nathaniel Jennings, Islington. 

John Kello, Bethnal Green, 

John Mead Ray, Sudbury. 

John Homphrys, LL.D, Southwark, 

John Horsey, (Tutor.) Northampton, 

Stephen Forster, Maldon. 

John Barrett, Kidderminster. 

James Knight, (Tutor,) Southwark, 

William Carver, Melbourn, 


Joseph Jefferson, Basingstoke and Thirsk. 
Stephen Morell, Little Baddow. 
William Ward, Stowmarket. 
Stephen Gurteen, Canterbury. 
William Luke Prattman, Barnard Castle. 
Richard Frost, Dunmow. 
Daniel Griffiths, Long Buckby. 
Thos. Morell, (Tutor,) Wymondley and London. 
W. B. Collyer, D. D., Peckham. 

fred Bishop, Ringwood and Beaminster. 
Cornelius Berry, Hatfield Heath. 
Thomas Raffles, LL, )., Liverpool. 
William Notcutt, Ashley und Ipswich. 
Alexander Good, Launceston and Woodbridge, 
Edward Webb, Leicester. 
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Several respectable ministers have likewise been educated in the Academy 
(either wholly or in part) on their own foundation, among whom were 


Thomas Towle, B. D., Cripplegate. Mordecai Andrews, Coggeshall. 

Charles Stewart, M. D., Edinburgh. Samuel Newton, Witham. 

Mr Randall, (now Dr. Davidson,) Edinburgh. William Hamphreys, Hammersmith. 
6 Samuel Stennett, D. D., London. ‘ William Miller, High Wycombe, 
6Calel Evans, D. D, Bristol. John Banister, Wareham. 

Edward Vennor, Ware. Jonn Harris, Aylesbury, 

Jobn Fuller, Chesham. Jobn Kirkpatrick, Sutton in Ashfield. 

John Winter, Newbury. : Joho Clayton, Jr., M. A., London. 

Robert Winter, D. D., London. John Savill, Colchester. 

John Berry, (Tutor,) London. John Adam, Missionary, Calcutta. 

Sayer Walker, M.D, Bristol and London. Francis Watts, Beaconsfield. 


John Jennings, ‘Vhaxted. 


THEOLOGICAL ACADEMY, GLASGOW. 


The general plan of this institution is the same as that of the English Dis- 
senting Academies. The studies, to which attention is given, are the English, 
Latin, Greek and Hebrew languages, logic, natural philosophy, mathematics, 
general history and theology, embracing the study of divine truth as revealed in 
the Scriptures, along with a comparative view of philosophical and Christian — 
morality. The affairs of the institution are under the control of a committee of 
30 members resident in different parts of the country, appointed at each annual — 
meeting of the Scottish Congregational Union. he regular course of studies 
is four years. A full pecuniary support is afforded to a limited number of 
individuals. A library of theological and classical books has been formed. To 
secure the advantages of general reading, the students have access to some 
public library in Glasgow. The expenditures are about £600 per annum. The 
tutors are Rev. Ralph Wardlaw, D. D., and Mr. Greville Ewing. 

The following is a list of those who have studied at this Academy, and are 
now employed in preaching the gospel. ‘Those whose names are marked with 
an asterisk, speak Gaelic. 


Robert M’Lauchlan, Paisley. John Murker, Banff. 
John Hill, Huntley. James Russell, Rendall, Orkney. 
Alexander Ewing, Halifax, Yorkshire. Robert Wilson, Denholm. 
Alexander Begg, Prazerburgh. Alexander Fraser, Alloa. 
James Spence. William Christie, South Shields. 4 
William Swan, Missionary, Siberia. Anthony Gowan, Blackhills, Skene. by 
Thomas Woodrow, Canada. Robert Lang, Chorley. e 
Archibald Jack, North Shields. Alexander Campbell, Greenock, 
Neil M’Kechnie,* Printfield, near Aberdeen. John Moir, Hamilton. 
Gilbert Wardlaw, Theological Tutor, Blackburn, Charles Rattray, Missionary, Demerara. 
Lancashire. James Cameron, Portobello. ‘a 
George D. Cullen, Leith. James R Campbell, Montrose, Mich, 
James Scott, Missionary, Demerara. John Kennedy, Aberdeen. orl 
David B. M’Kenzie, Elie. Robert Weir, Forres. 
Ebenezer Miller, Congregational School, Yorkshire.| Adam Gordon,* Preaching in the Highlands, 
Alexander Marshall, Stirling. Alexander Fraser, Edinburgh. 
Robert Machray, Dumfries. Robert Massie, Preaching in Edinburgh, 
John Arthur, Helensburgh. 
John Smith, Missionary, Canada. ; 
John Robertson, Varkala Present Students. 
William Robertson, City Missionary in Dublin. Thomas Smith M’Kean. 
John Lyal, Town Missionary, Montrose. William J. Browne. 
Archibald M’Ewen,* Preaching at Rothsay, Bute. Alexander Munro. 
Thomas Young, Garlieston. David Blellock. 
John M’Robert, Preaching in Grangemouth. John Smith Wardlaw. 
John Wiseman, Wick. John Elrick. 
William Legg, Reading, Berkshire. James Kennedy. 
Alexander Cuthbert, Crichie, James Byres Laing. 
James Drummond, London, David Webster. 
William Lowe, Forfair. John Kirk. 
Edward Napier, Dalkeith. Alexander Gordon. 
John M’Laren,* Aberfeldy. Thomas Just. 
. Arch. Farquharson.* Tiree, John M’Farlane. 
Richard Penman, Tunbridge, Kent. James Mann. 
Andrew Russell, Haddington. John Spence. 
Alex. M’Naughton, City Missionary in Glasgow. William Strachan, 


Henry Wilkes, Montreal. Archibald Duff. 
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A View of Congregationalism. By George Punchard, Pastor of the Congregational 
Church, Plymouth, N. H. With an Introductory Notice, by R. S. Storrs, D. D. 
Salem: John P. Jewett. 1840. pp. 208. Prea$ 


Valuable treatises on Congregationalism have been published within a few years. 
Such are Prof. Upham's Ratio Discipline, Rev. Dr. Hawes’s Tribute to the Pilgrims, 
_ Rey. Leonard Bacon’s Church Manual, Prof, Pond’s work on the Church, and Rev. 
John Mitchell's Guide. The multiplication of volumes on this subject, all more or less 
fitted for popular use, is a decisive indication of an increasing attachment to the system 
on the part of the Congregational churches. Mr. Punchard’s volume is written con 
amore, with hearty good will towards the cause which he advocates, with the spirit of 
an unflinching advocate for the church polity which he considers to be more nearly 
ie eriptural than any other. The author seems to have searched for authorities and 
Os of information in all directions. We shall be happy if his complaints of the 
deficiencies of our public libraries in respect to the volumes on Congregationalism issued 
by the fathers of New England, shall be the means of calling the attention of the friends 
of these libraries; so that a want which is any thing but honorable, may be speedily 
supplied. The volume is divided into five parts, which treat successively, of the prin 
ciples of Congregationalism, its doctrines, testimony of ecclesiastical history to the 
Congregational character of the apostolic and primitive churches, ecclesiastical practice 
of Congregational churches, and advantages of Congregationalism, together with an 
introduction and an appendix of very valuab!e matter, both original and selected. We 
confidently commend the volume to the thousands in New England who are becoming 
more and more attached, not only to the faith of the Pilgrims, but to their religious rites 
' and usages. 


: Report of the Parliamentary Select Committee on Aboriginal Tribes in the British Settle- 
ments. London, 1837, pp. 140. 


The First Annual Report of the Aborigines Protection Society, presented at the Meeting in 
Exeter Hall, May 16,1838. pp. 31. 


‘The subject embraced in the above documents is one of the deepest interest. As 
remarked in the Parliamentary Report on the Aborigines, ‘ The policy of Great Britain 
in relation to the aborigines has already affected the interests and sacrificed the lives of 
many thousands, and may yet, in all probability, influence the character and destiny of 
millions of the human race.”’ It is not affirming too much to say, that whether by the 

ecklessness of individuals, the unprincipled aggressions of public bodies, or the sanction 

f legislatures, the national escutcheon of Great Britain has been deéply stained, during 
a long course of years, by the intercourse which Englishmen have had with the uncivi- 
lized races. Extensive portions of country have been gradually obtained, without an 
equivalent, and often with manifest injustice and cruelty, from their rightful aboriginal 
possessors ; the soil has been also depopulated of its original owners to make way for 
its more powerful invaders. ‘ Forgetting the supreme and eternal rule of rectitude 
between man and man, the foundation of all security, concord and mutual well being, 
‘to do unto others as we would they should do unto us,’ we have trampled on the help- 
less, destroyed the innocent, scorned the cries of the sufferer, and wielded, without 
relenting, the scorpion rod of the oppressor.” The object of the Aborigines Protection 
Society is to assist in protecting the defenceless, and promoting the advancement of 
uncivilized tribes. ‘Towards accomplishing this object, the society proposes to direct its 
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‘labors, first, to the collection of authentic information concerning the character, habits, 
and wants of uncivilized tribes, and especially those in or near the British colonies ; 
and, second, to communicate: in cheap publications, those details which may excite the 
interest of all classes, and thus insure the extension of correct opinions, The committee 
of the society have opened a correspondence with individuals friendly to their objects 
in South Africa, Bombay, South Australia, Upper Canada, New South Wales, Western 
Australia, South Sea Islands, New York, and the Brazils, The Parliamentary committee 
suggest a series of general regulations which shall guide and govern the intercourse of 
Englishmen with the vast multitudes of uncivilized men with whom they may come 
into contact. These general rules are,—that the protection of natives shall devolve on 
the executive ; contracts for service shall be limited ; sale of ardent spirits prevented ; 

’ new territories not to be acquired without sanction of the home government; religious 

instraction and education to be provided ; proper methods for the punishment of crimes 

committed by natives to be devised; the formation of treaties with natives inexpedient ; 
missionaries to be encouraged. The leading individuals concerned in this enterprise 
are Sir T. Fowell Buxton, T. Hodgkin, Esq., M. D., S. Bannister, Esq., Dr. S. Lush- 

ington, Esq., M. P., Charles Lushington, Esq., M. P., Sir Culling Eardley Smith, C. 
Hindley, Esq., M.P., etc. The Aborigines Protection Society are circulating three 

octavo volumes of very great value in relation to the history, antiquities, topography — 

and statistics of some of the most populous districts of Eastern India, prepared by Mr. 

Montgomery Martin, from the MSS. of Dr. Francis Buchanan, who surveyed those 

districts under the sanction of the governor-general in council. 


The Frame-Work of Liberty: A Sermon delivered in the Pearl Street Presbyterian Church 
in the City of New York, July 5, 1840, in commemoration of National Independence. 
By Henry A. Rowland, Pastor of the Church. 1840. pp. 28. 


This is a well constructed and valuable discourse, from the passage Ps. xliv. I—3, 
* We have heard with our ears, O God, our fathers have told us, what work thou didst. 
in their days,’’ ete. The preacher considers, first, our national relations, second, our 
national dependencies, and third, our national duties. Under the last head, it is men- 
tioned, that we are bound to love our country, to purify the sources of political power 
by the inculcation of a sound morality, and the elevation to office of wise and exemplary 
men; to promote the intellectual cultivation of all classes of the community, and to 
promote the interests of religion, especially by offering prayer for the well-being of our 


country. 


The Use and Application of an Improved Apparatus for particular Fractures and Dis- 
locations of the Extremities. Illustrated by Cuts and Cases, with Remarks. By Luke 
Howe, M.D. Republished from the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. Boston: 


D. Clapp, Jr. 1840. pp. 16. 


Dr. Howe is President of the New Hampshire Medical Society, and has of late 
turned his attention very much to subjects of this nature. Of the soundness of the 
remarks contained in this pamphlet, or of the value of the apparatus described, we, of — 
course, are not judges. We leave it, with the single remark, that the subject appears 
to be clearly stated, while the illustrative cases are in point. The article was first 
published in the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, and hence its importance in some 
degree may be inferred. 


Christ seen by every Eye, and a Pastor's Farewell Address to his People: Two Sermons 
preached. to the Congregational Church and Society in Somers, June 30, 1839. By the 
Rev. Rodney Gove Dennis. Hartford: E. Geer. 1840. pp. 23. 


The text of the first discourse is Rev. i. 7, “‘ Every eye shall see him.” In treatingit, 
Mr. Dennis brings to view the different classes of individuals that will appear before 
Christ and see him in the day of final judgment, viz: 1. The Christian shall see him. 


et 
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2, The wicked shall see him—false professors, the openly vicious, the moralist, those 


who have taken offence at the great doctrines of the gospel, those who have acknowl- 
edged the truth and importance of the gospel, yet have not imbibed its spirit, nor con- 
formed themselves to its requirements. 3. The eye of every professed minister of 
Christ shall see him. The sermon is closed with three reflections arising from the 
subject. The second discourse is from 2 Cor. xiii. 11, ‘ Finally, brethren, farewell. Be 
perfect, be of good comfort, be of one mind, live in peace, and the God of love and 
peace shall be with you.” This passage of Scripture is treated textually. In the con- 
clusion of the sermon, Mr. Dennis gives some account of his ministry, and some 
advice to his people in respect to the settlement of a successor. The sermons are 
appropriate and judicious, and contain important truths, conveyed in a solemn and 

affectionate manner. An.additional circumstance of interest is, that the preacher stood 
in the pulpit where, for many years, the excellent and venerable Charles Backus, D. D. 
proclaimed the doctrines of the gospel with singular clearness and effect. 


The Cape Cod Centennial Celebration, at Barnstable, September 3, 1839, of the In- 
corporation of that Town, September 3, 1639, Barnstable: S. B. Phinney. pp. 92. 


r 
~ 


_ i Discourse pronounced at Barnstable, September 3, 1839, at the Celebration, etc. By 
John Gorham Palfrey, D. D., LL.D. Boston: Ferdinand Andrews. 1840. pp. 71. 


The first of these pamphlets describes the various arrangements in the joyous cele- 
bration by the natives of Cape Cod. The minute particulars which it records are of 
present interest to all who participated in the festivities of the occasion and to all the 
other descendants of those who first planted themselves in this sandy yet interesting 
portion of the Commonwealth. But to those who shall be alive in 1939, it will be an 
inestimable relic. We are glad to find that the.speech of Governor Everett is preserved 
in the pamphlet. It is one of his happiest efforts, fresh, sparkling, rich in historical 
reminiscence and touching local allusion. 

Dr. Palfrey’s discourse is written in his peculiarly felicitous strain. Its delivery 
occupied two hours and a half, yet ‘not one who heard it, regretted a moment spent 
in listening to its attractive and curious details, and its rich and beautiful passages of 
pure eloquence. It will form one of the richest fragments of historical collections 
growing out of these memorable occasions, on which the living have assembled to brush 
the dust from off the graves of their ancestors, and revive pious, filial recollections 
of their great and good example.’ The biographical sketches which Dr. Palfrey gives 
of John Lothrop, Thomas Walley, Thomas Hinckley, James Cudworth and James 
Otis, are traly affecting as well as beautiful. We heartily commend this address to 
all lovers of fine writing, and natural ‘eloquence; and to all who revere the blessed 
memory of the pilgrims. 


The Christian Missionary desiring to be with Christ: A Sermon preached at Westborough 
Ms., June 30, 1840, at the Funeral of the Rev. Ephraim Spaulding, a Missionary of 
the «lmerican Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. By Rufus Anderson 
_  D. D. Boston: Crocker & Brewster. 1840, pp. 22. j 
The text on which this sermon is founded is Phil. i. 23, ‘ Having a desire to depart 
and to be with Christ, which is far better.” The nature, source and influence of this 
desire to be with Christ are illustrated by the preacher. In its nature, it is nothing 
else than a tendency of the soul towards Christ. The source of it is not in the un- 
renewed heart of man. It has its origin in the love of Christ towards man. This 
desire keeps the soul in its proper place. It spiritualizes and elevates the mind. It is 
the true and proper basis of the missionary character. The remarks, of which the 
preceding statement is a brief outline, formed a very appropriate introduction to the 
biographical notices of Mr. Spaulding which conclude the discourse. It was long the 
desire of this beloved missionary to depart and be with Christ, though for the sake of 
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the perishing heathen, he was willing to endure years of toil and privation. Mr. 
Spaulding was born in Ludlow, Vt., Dec. 10, 1802. He was hopefully converted in 
the spring of 1822. In 1828, he graduated at Middlebury College. After this, he 
completed a regular three: years’ course in the Seminary at Andover. On the 26th of 
November, 1831, he sailed, in company with a number of others, as a missionary to the 
Sandwich Islands. On account of the severe illness both of himself and of his wife, 
he was obliged to return to this country. He reached Boston, June 27, 1837. In 
September, “finding his strength increase, he commenced that series of public ad- 
dresses in different parts of the country, which has given delight to so many tens of 
thousands, and which will never be entirely forgotten by those who heard him.” He 
died on the 28th of June, 1840. In his prayers and labors and zeal, he has left a rich 
legacy to his wife and his three orphan children. The sermon of Dr. Anderson is one 
of uncommon interest, perfectly befitting and full of just thought and glowing emotion. 


Memoir of Mrs. Sarah Lanman Smith, late of the Mission in Syria, under the direction 
of the American Eoard of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. By Edward W. 
Hooker, Pastor of the First Congregational. Church, Bennington, Vt. Second Edition. 
Boston: Perkins & Marvin, 1940. pp. 396. 


On page 79 of vol. xii. of the American Quarterly Register, we inserted a highly 
commendatory notice of the first edition of this memoir. After the lapse of a number 
of months, and a further perusal both of the first and second editions, we are ready to 
re-affirm all which we there said. It is a delightful volume. It has the stamp of im- 
mortality upon it, so far as any thing of this kind can be said to be immortal. It is 
full of the spirit of the latter days. It is a cluster, in more than one sense, from the 
land of promise. It is rich with the fruits of a cultivated understanding, of accom- 
plished manners, and of a heart ardently devoted to the Saviour, and to the best interests 
of those whom he died to redeem. : 

A new engraved likeness is given in this edition, which is thought to be a decided 
improvement upon the engraving in the first edition. Some additions have been made 
to the correspondence of Mrs. Simith, partly from letters not received till after the pub- 
lication of the first edition, and in part from the original history of her disastrous voyage 


to Smyrna and from the notes of her last days by Mr. Smith. We are informed that s 


what amounts to more than twenty pages of new matter have been inserted in the 
volume. Space has been made, by enlarging the page and by omitting some of the 
less important paragraphs in the first edition. We think that the additions materially 
enhance its value. We can only wish that its circulation may be commensurate with 
its merits. We can see no reason why a dozen editions should not be spread before 
the rapidly multiplying thousands of the friends of missions and of sanctified genius. 


Al Discourse on the Life and Character of the Rev John Thornton Kirkland, D D., LL. D., 


formerly Pustur of the Church on Church Green, Boston, and late President of Har-— 
vard University, delivered in the Church on Church Green, May 3, 1840. By Aleaun- — 


der Young. Boston: Little & Brown. 1540. pp. 104. ; 


A Discourse delivered in the Church in Brattle Square,on Sabbath, May 3, 1840, occasioned 
by the death of Rev. John Thornton Kirkland. D. D., Li. D , late President uf Harvard 
University. By Francis Parkman, D. D., Pastor of the New North Church. Boston: 
J. H. Kastburn. 1340. pp. 31. 


A Discourse on the Life and Character of the Rev. John Thornton Kirkland, D “D., LL. D., 
late President of Hurvard College, pronounced on Thursday, June 5, 1840, in the 
New South Church in Boston, before.the pupils of President Kirkland, and the Gov- 
ernment and Students of the University. By John G, Palfrey, a member of the Class 
graduated in 1815. Cambridge: John Owen. 1840. pp. 62. 


- 


Daniel Kirkland, the grandfather of the President, was born in Saybrook, Ct., 1701, 
graduated at Yale College in 1720, and was ordained over the hird Church in Norwich, 
Ct. Dec. 10,1723. The tenth child and fourth son of Daniel Kirkland, was Samuel, who 
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was born in Fo, Now 20,1741. He studied the Mohawk language in Moor’s 

Indian Charity School, at Lebanon, Ct. under the direction of Dr, Wheelock, afterwards 


President of Dartmouth College. He received a degree at the College of New Jersey 
in 1765 Nov 20, 1764, he set off for the country of the Senecas, one of the six nations 
of Indians, in the interior of the State of New York. On the 19th of Jane, 1706, he 
was ordained at,Lebanon — In Sept. 1769, he was married to Miss Jerusha Bingham, 
daughter of Jabez Bingham, of Salisbury, Ct.,and a niece of Dr. Wheelock. Their 
eldest children, John Th rnten and George Whitefield, twin brothers, were born at 
Little Falls, in what is now Herkimer, Herkimer County, N. Y., on the 17th of August, 
1770* The eldest son received the name of John Thornton, from his father’s regard 
for the eminently pious and beneficent English merchant, John Thornton, of London. 
Soon afterwards, Mr. Kirkland purchased a house and farm in Stockbridge, Ms, Here 
young Kirkland lived till he went to Andover. He had no school edueation except 
such as was common ina frontier village, which was of course very little. This want 
was well supplied by his mother, who was an excellent and remarkable woman. - At 
the age of thirteen, in 1784, he was placed at Phillips Academy, Andover, then under 
the care of Dr. Eliphalet Pearson. He was kindly received into the family of Lieutenant 
Governor Samuel Phillips, who gave him his board, and paid his tuition. He is re- 
membered as “ having been of a pleasant disposition, with qualities naturally endearing.” 
After spending two years at Andover, he was admitted, April 4, 176, at the age of 
fifteen, into the Freshman class of Harvard College, in advanced standing. He grad- 
uated in 1789 with distinguished honors. He particularly excelled in the Latin and 
metaphysical departments. In an autobiographical paper, Dr. Kirkland says, that he 
“was never so completely devoted to studies as he ought to have been; and that he 
wasted much time, much money, some virtue and some health.” On the 23d of 
January, 1788, his mother died, whose irreparable loss he never ceased to deplore. 

Immediately after he graduated, Mr. Kirkland returned to Andover, where he spent 
a year as an assistant in the Academy, then under the charge of Ebenezer Pemberton, 
LL.D. In 17590, he paid a visit to his father. Returning to Cambridge, he commenced 

_ the study of theology, and, in 1792, was appointed tutor in the branches of logic and 
‘intellectual philosophy. This office -he. sustained for two years, with much honor to 
himself and advantage to the college. : 

In 173, Mr. Kirkland began to preach as a candidate for the ministry, and on the 
5th of February, 1793, le was ordained pastor of the New South Church in Boston, 
vacant by the resignation of Rev. Oliver Everett. In 1202, he received from the 
College of New Jersey the honorary degree of doctor in divinity: and afterwards, the 
degree of LL. D. from Brown University. He was early chosen a fellow of the 
American Academy of ‘Arts and Sciences, and was its Vice-President for several years, 
He was also a fellow of the Massachusetts Historical Society. 

_ In 1810, Dr. Webber, president of Harvard College, died. On the 14th of November, 
of that year, Dr. Kirkland was installed as his successor. During his administration, 
» the State gave to the College 10,000 dollars annually, for ten years; and the aggregate 
— fund of contributions from this and individual sources, including such as, though then 
provided for, were not received till later, amounted to not much Jess than half a million 
of dollars. Holworthy and University Halls were added to the buildings in the ancient 
enclosure, while Divinity College was erected in another part of the town, and the 
Medical College in Boston, for the accommodation of students in those faculties. The 
law, medieal and theological libraries were instituted, and the general library was in- 


* Mr Kirkland had six children, viz: 1, John Thornton; 2. George Whitefield, graduated at Dartmouth 
College 1792, died in the West [ndies about 1808; 3. Jerusha, who was married to John Hosier Lothrop, 
Esq. of Utica, N. Y.; 4. Surah, who was married to Francis Amory, Esq. of Milton, Ms.; 5. Samuel, who 
was graduated at Cambridge in 1803; aod 6 Eliza, who was married to Prof. Edward Robinson. OF 
these, Mrs. Lothrop is the only survivor, Her son, Samuel Kirkland Lothrop, is pastos of the church in 
Brattle Square, Buston. 
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creased to nearly double its size, by large gradual additions, and by the splendid gifts 
of the collections of ‘Palmer, Ebeling and Warden. Five new professorships were 
founded. A cabinet of minerals was collected, and the cabinets in the depaitments of 
medicine and natural philosophy were greatly enriched. There were 1,200 graduates 
of the College who enjoyed his care, nearly one-fourth of the whole that the College 
has reared. 

Dr. Kirkland resigned his office March 28, 1828. In the autumn, he set off on a 
journey, with his wile, (a daughter of the Hon. George Cabot. whom he had married the 
preceding year,) through the southern and western parts of the United States. In the 
spring of 1829, they embarked for Europe, and spent thiee years and a half in making 
the tour of Western Europe, the Barbary Coast, Egypt, Palestine, and some parts 
of Turkey in Europe, Greece and Austria. The remainder of his life, Dr Kirkland 
passed in the bosom of his fiiends in Boston. He died on the 26th of April, 1840. 

We have thus given a brief sketch of the life of President Kirkland. Very copious 
details may be found in the discourse of Mr. Young, who seems to have taken much 
pains in collecting interesting memoranda of the President and of his family. Dr. 
Parkman’s discourse is brief but valuable. It contains some discriminating remarks on 
the character of Dr. Kirkland, and records some facts which are not found in the other 
discourses. Dr. Palfrey’s Kulogy is elaborate and highly finished. It contains many 
passages no Jess just in thought than happy in expression. He describes the president's 
relations to the college at considerable length,and with a practised hand. We should be 
glad to quote several paragraphs from these eloquent productions, did our limits permit, 


Salvation by Grace. A Sermon preached at the Funeral of the Rev. John Hubbard Church, 
D. D , who died at Pelham, N: H_, June 12, 1840. By Leonard Wovuds, D. D., Pro- 
fessor in the Theological Seminary, Andover. National Preacher. Aug. 1840, 


Dr. Church was a very pious, useful, and devoted minister of the gospel for many 
years. He graduated at Harvard College in 1797, in the class with Dr. Woods. He 
was a member of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, of the 
Boards of Trustees of Phillips Academy, Andover, and of Dartmouth College, Vice 
President of the New Hampshire Bible Society, President of the New Hampshire Mis- 
sionary Society, and Secretary of the New Hampshire General Association, from its 
ogganization in 1809, till his death. Dr. Church appeared uniformly to exhibit the love, 
joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, and temperance, which 
are the legitimate fruits of the Spirit. He was extensively known, loved, and honored. 
The Sermon of Dr. Woods is a faithful, affectionate and just tribute to the character of 
his venerable friend, especially as that character was based on the distinguishing doc- 
trinesof grace. The text is 2 Timothy, 1.18; a text which Dr. Church himself selected 


in his last sickness. 


en eee eee ee) 
ALFRED A. CONSTANTINE, Bap. ord. For Miss., Mt. 
Holley, Vermont, July 2, 1810. 


QUARTERLY LIST ete R. HALL, Cong. inst. pastor, Craftsbury, Vt. 
uly 8. : 
oF T. H. CANFIELD, Cong. ord, pastor, Bakersfieli!, Vt. Auge 
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ORDINATIONS AND INSTALLATIONS. JON’ Tan WEIGH: Cou. aid. hue Shot te 


ord. pastor, Sharon, Vt. 
Sept. 1 


The following statistics of Ordinations, Installations, and aeeuaiorans Mae 2e6" inst. pastor, Hawley, Massacha- 


eaths of Clergymen, are as extensive and accurate as we cin | GEGRGE DP. FELTON, Bup. ord. pastor, Westminster, Ms. 
Pp. PB ’ ’ 


Re ished OE i- June 18, 
make thei pong payee published by the different denomi:- ERASMUS Ds MOOBE, Cong. inst. -panors Bare; Ma: 
nations of Christians to which we have access. July 1 

SAMUEL D. Aer Epis. ord. priest, Vandeusenville, 
Ms. July 
NATHANIEL, Ww. WILLIAMS, Bap. inst. pastor, Malden, 
JOUN 8. ES obit Cong. inst. pastor, Gotham, Maine, Ms July 26. 


July 16, 1840. ‘gah ie TILTON, Cong, inst. pastor, Gloucester, Ms. Auge 
DANIEL. SEWALI, Cong. inst. pastor, Scarborough, Me, | 
ROBERT CRAWFORD, Cong. inst. pastor, Adams, Ms. 


July 26. 
Aug, 20. 
8. G. KINNF, Bap, ord. pastor, Jefferson, New Harpehiré, ENOCH "HUTCHINSON, Bap. iust. pastor, Framingham, Me, 
Aug. 2 


June 25, i840. 
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ANDREW POLLARD, Bap. inst. pastor, Holden, Ms. Sept. 


2. 
Wi..tAM SMITH, Bip. ord. pastor, Chelsea, Ms. Sept. 1. 
TOBIAS PINKHAM, Bap. ord. Evang, Lowell, Ms. Sept. 


24. 

JOSEPH HARRINGTON, JR. Unit. ord. Evang. Boston, 
Ms. Sept. 27. 5 

DANI®L, C. FROST, Cong, ord. pastor, Hampton, Connecti- 
cut, July 15, 1810, 

JAMES W. C. PENNINGTON, Cong. inst. pastor, Hartford, 
Ct, July 16. 

PHILO R&. HURD, Cong. ord. pastor, Watertown, Ct. July. 


WILLIA W PITCHER, Ref. Dutch, inst. pastor, at the Bought, 
New York, March, 1840. 
ASAIN, BaONSUN, "itel, Dutch, inst. pastor, Amity, N. Y. 


NUK Ww. YMO ND, P d. E s 
SAMUEI, RA res. or vang. Springport 
N.Y, Jol 1. ee ‘ 
LEWIS HAMIL ON, Pres. inst. pastor, Addison, N. Y. 
July 2. 
-SAMUEI, M. HASKINS, Epis. ord. priest, Williamsburgh, 
N. ¥. Julv 5, 


CA\LEB Cl.aPP, pis. ord. priest, Astoria, N. Y. July 9 

ARVHUR BURTIS, Cong. inst, pastor, Oxford, N. Y. July 22, 
W. H. 4. BISSELI,, Epis. orl. priest, ‘roy, N. Y. Aug. 2. 
GEORGE B. HAS'MAN, Bpis. ocd. priest, ‘Troy, N. ¥. 


wg, 2, 

SAMUEL STEPHENSON, Pres. inst pastor, Galway, N. Y. 
Aus. 6, 

ANDREW HULL, Epis ord. priest, Otego, N. Y. Aug. 9. 

cea H. TAYLOR, Bap. ord. - ‘pastor, Lansinyburgh, 

Y. Ang, 12, 

ALERANDE MONTGOMERY, Pres. inst. pastor, Mays- 
ville, Ne Y. Ang, 12. 

JOHN Se SPOONER, ee ord. priest, Glens Falls, N. Y. 
Aug 18. 

DAVID FOOT, Bin. or. pastor, Nassau, N. Y. Sept, 2. 

HIRAM S!, AWSOUN, Cong. inst, pastur, Whitehall, N. Y. 
Sept. 17. 


DANI¥I. H. GILLETTE, Bap. ord. pastor, Rahway, New 
Jersey, July 29, 1840. 


MATTHEW SEMPLE, Bop. ord. pastor, Hatborough, Penn- 
svivania, Jutv, 1840. 
JOSEPH ADDERLEY, 


Epis, ord. priest, Alleghany, Pa. 


Ang, 22, 

ENOS WOODWARD, Epis. ord. priest, Alleghany, Pa. 
Aug. 22, 

MOSES HOGR HUNTER, Pres. ord. Evang. Winchester, 
Virginia, lune 27, 1810. 

A.J VKA VENWORT H, Pres. inst, pastor, Petersburgh, Va. 
July. 

THOMAS WICKES, Cong. inst. pastor, Marietta, Ohio, July 
28, 1840. 

BURTON B. CARPENTER, Bap. ord. pastor, Dixon, TIli- 
nois, April 28, 1840. 

MEKEDITH W. CAPPEY, Bap. ord, pastor, McRanoy’s 


Creek, tll. May 10. 


JACOB WICKIZER, Bap. ord. pastor, Daysville, Il. May 21. 


w. ue BELL, Pres. ord. pastor, Boonville, Missouri, May 24, 
40. 


Whole number in the above list, 49. 


SUMMARY. 
Ordinntions.c.ccsessseees 29 STATES, 
Instillitions.....ceceeeeee 20 

-— Maine... ‘082 
—— Totel.ccsescesseeeeceeees 49 New H tees) | 
y Vermoitsseerece yd 
Mass ichimettyreccccecsese 12 
Connectiout.. 3 
OFFICES, New York. 16 
1 
3 
Pastors.cccoscscccseccees 35 2 
Evanwelists.....66 See Ca eee 1 
PricstSs.escecssoe « 9 Winois. gene see 
Missivnary.....0.++ ma MAGUS opens eaebarmnicer TL 
Botal.cccccccseccccsecses 49 Ttalecsecceccsvccceececs 49 

DATES. — 

DENOMINATIONS. 

1840, March, 1 
Congregational. 15 1 
Prestvterian.. 7 4 
Bpiscopatian a 9 4 
Baptist.....0-6 15 19 
Ret. Dutch. 2 AZUL .. eee ee se 13 
UWnitariau...sceeceee 1 September......... 7 
Potalerc.cocssncccsescee 49 Totalesccvecsccccsesces 49 


DEATHS OF 


[Nov. 
QUARTERLY LIST 


OF 


DEATHS OF CLERGYMEN. 


MINISTERS. 


EDWARD GARRISON, Cong. Sedgwick, Maine, Aug. 4, 
1840. 
SILAS STEARNS, et. 56, Bap. Bath, Me, Aug. 8, 


JEREMIAH SWEAT, et. 34, Meth. Gilmanton, New Hamp- 
shire, Aug. 24, 1810, 
D. KNOWLES, et. 61, F. W. Bap. Guilford, N.H. Aug. 


ALANSON FISH, et. 28, Bap. Ira, Vermont, July 6, 1840, 


JAMES HOWE, et.. 44,.Cong. 
July 19, 1840. 

NATHANIEL SP ONE, et. 55, Meth. Mansfield, Ms. Joly 26. 

DANIKI, OLIVER, mr "89, Cons. Roxbury, Ms. Aug. 14, 

NaTHANAEL EMMONS, D. D. et. 95,Cong Franklin, Ms. 
Sept. 23. 


ISAAC LEWIS, D. D. et. 95, Cong. Greenwich, Connectl- 
cult, Aug. 27, 1840. 


EBENEZER K. MAXWELI,, et. 56, Pres. Delhi, New York, 
Jniv 2, 1840. 

ROBERT M'KEF, at. 42, Epis. Albany, N. Y. Julv 27. 

HENRY CHANNING, eat. 81, Unit. New York, Aug. 27. 


ASA HILILYER, D. D. et. 77, Pres. 
Aug, 28, 1810 4 

JOSEPH CAMPBELL, D. D. et. 65, Pres. Miltord, N. J. 
Sept. 6. 


SAMUEL S. SNEYD, et. 48, Meth. Philadelphia, Peunsyl- 
vania, July 7, 1840 
JONATHAN HUMPHREYS, Bap. Butler Co. Pa,, Ang. 3. 


JAMES A. NOBLI', et. 27, Epis. Snow Hull, Maryland, 
Aug, 29, 1840. 


JAMES WOOD, et. 
June 17, 1840. 


Pepperell, Massachusetts, 


Orange, New Jersey, 


89, Meth. Kingswood Hill, Virginia, 


PHILIP B. WII.RY, et. 35, Epis. Pittsborough, North Caro- 
lina, Aug. 18, 1810. 


EDA RD THOMAS, Epis. Berkley, Soutn Carolina, July Ly. 
du. 


SaAMURL K. HODGES, Meth. Columbus, Georgia, Sept. 8» 


1840. 
HORACE 8. PRATT, zt. 46, Pres. Tuscaloosa, Alabama, 
Aug. 2, 1840, 
ig tials HILI., wt. 24, Meth. Marion, Ohio, May 20, 
JOHN NORRIS, et. 75, Meth. Windsor, O. Ang. af 


GEORGE W. COLE, at. 24, 


Epis. Kalamazoo, Michigan 
Aug. 21, 1810. : ; Sah 


Whole number in the above list, 26. 
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Congregational eceseceeee 5 re 
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OF 


THE AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY. 


NOVEMBER, 1840. 4 


A MODELL OF CHRISTIAN CHARITIE. 
WRITTEN ON BOARD THE ARBELLA, ON THE ATLANTIC OCEAN. > 


By the Hon. John Winthrop Esqr. In his passage (with a great company of Religious 
people, of which Christian tribes he was the Brave Leader and famous Governor ;) from 
the Island of Great Brittaine to New-England in the North America. 
Anno 1630. 


[This Article is taken from 27th volume of the Collections of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society ; and is here inserted for the correct views it contains in respect to charitable contributions, 
and as being the production of a layman of distinguished talents, piety and standing, and also, as 
exhibiting the religious character of the Pilgrims of New England, The original spelling of the 
words is retained in the printing.] f 


CHRISTIAN CHARITIE. 


“Al Modell hereof. 


Gop Atmienty in his most holy and wise providence, hath soe disposed of 
the condition of mankind, as in all times some must be rich, some poore, some 
high and eminent in power and dignitie; others mean and in submission. 


4 


The Reason hereof. 


1 Reas. First to hold conformity with the rest of his world, being delighted 
to show forth the glory of his wisdom in the variety and ‘difference of the 
creatures, and the glory of his power in ordering all these differences for the 
preservation and good of the whole; and the glory of his greatness, that as it 
is the glory of princes to have many officers, soe this great king will haue 
many stewards, counting himself more honored in dispensing his gifts to man 
by man, than if he did it by his owne immediate hands. 

2 Reas. Secondly that he might have the more occasion to manifest the 
work of his Spirit: first upon the wicked in moderating and restraining them: 
soe that the riche and mighty should not eate upp the poore nor the poore and 
dispised rise upp against and shake off their yoke. 2ly In the regenerate, in 
exerciseing his graces in them, as in the grate ones, theire love, mercy, gentle- 
ness, temperance &c., in the poore and inferior sorte, theire faithe, patience, 
obedience &c. 

3 Reas. Thirdly, that every man might have need of others, and from hence 
they might be all knitt more nearly together in the Bonds of brotherly affection. 
From hence it appears plainly that noe man is made more honourable than 
another or more wealthy &c., out of any particular and singular respect to 
himselfe, but for the glory of his Creator and the common good of the creature, 
man. Therefore God still reserves the propperty of these gifts to himself as 
Ezek. 16. 17. he there calls wealthe, his gold and his silver, and Prov. 3. 9. he 
claims theire service as his due, honor the Lord with thy riches &c.—All men 
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being thus (by divine providence) ranked into two sorts, riche and poore ; under 
the first are comprehended all such as are able to live comfortably by their own 
meanes duely improved; and all others are poore according to the former 
distribution. There are two rules whereby we are to walk one towards 
another: Justice and Mercy. These are always distinguished in their act and 
in their object, yet may they both concurre in the same subject in eache respect ; 
as sometimes there may be an occasion of showing mercy toa rich man in 
some sudden danger or distresse, and alsoe doeing of meere Justice to a poor 
man in regard of some perticular contract &c. There is likewise a double 
Lawe by which wee are regulated in our conversation towards another; in 
both the former respects, the lawe of nature and the lawe of grace, or the 
morrall lawe or the lawe of the gospell, to omitt the rule of justice as not 
propperly belonging to this purpose otherwise than it may fall into consideration 
‘in some perticular cases. By the first of these lawes man as he was enabled 
soe withall is commanded to love his neighbour as himself. Upon this ground 
stands all the precepts of the morrall lawe, which concernes our dealings with 
men. ‘To apply this to the works of mercy; this lawe requires two things. 
First that every man afford bis help to another in every want or distresse. 
Secondly, that hee performe this out of the same affection which makes him 
carefull of his own goods, according to that of our Saviour, (Math.) Whatsoever 
ye would that men should do to you. This was practised by Abraham and. Lot 
in entertaining the angells and the old man of Gibea. The lawe of Grace or 
of the Gospell hath some difference from the former; as in these respects, 
First the lawe of nature was given to man in the estate of innoceney ; this of 
the Gospell in the estate of regeneracy. 2ly, the former propounds one man 
to another, as the same flesh and image of God; this as a brother in Christ 
allsoe, and in the communion of the same Spirit, and soe teacheth to put a 
difference between christians and others. Doe good to all, especially to the 
household of faith; upon this ground the Israelites were to putt a difference 
betweene the brethren of such as were strangers though not of the Canaanites. 

3ly. The Lawe of nature would give no rules for dealing with enemies, for 
all are to be considered as friends in the state of innocency, but the Gospell 
commands loue to an enemy. Proofe. If thine Enemy hunger, feed him; Loue 
your Enemies, doe good to them that hate you. Math. 5. 44. 

This lawe of the Gospell propounds likewise a difference of seasons and 
occasions, There is a time when a christian must sell all and give to the poor, 
as they did in the Apostles times. There is a time allsoe when christians 
(though they give not all yet) must give beyond their abillity, as they of 
Macedonia, Cor. 2.6. Likewise community of perills calls for extraordinary 
liberality, and soe doth community in some speciall service for the churche. 
Lastly, when there is no other means whereby our christian brother may be 
relieved in his distress, we must help him beyond our ability rather than tempt 
God in putting him upon help by miraculous or extraordinary meanes. 

_This duty of mercy is exercised in the kinds, Giueving, lending and for- 
giving.— 

Quest. What rule shall a man observe in giueving in respect of the 
measure ? 

ns. If the time and occasion be ordinary he is to giue out of his abundance. 
Let him lay aside as God hath blessed him. If the time and occasion be ex- 
traordinary, he must be ruled by them; taking this withall, that then a man 
cannot likely doe too much, especially if he may leave himselfe and his family 
under probable means of comfortable subsistence. 

Object. A man must lay upp for posterity, the fathers lay upp for posterity 
and children, and he 1s worse than an infidell that prowideth not for his owne. 

é ‘Ams. For the first, it is plaine that it being spoken by way of comparison, 
it must be meant of the ordinary and usuall course of fathers, and cannot 
extend to times and occasions extraordinary. For the other place the Apostle 
speaks against such as walked inordinately, and it is without question, that he 


is worse than an infidel who through his owne sloathe and voluptuousness 
shall neglect to provide for his family.— 


* 
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Object. The wise man’s Eies are in his head, saith Solomon, and foreseeth 
the plague; therefore he must forecast and lay upp against evill times when 
hee or his may stand in need of all he can gather. 

‘ins. This very Argument Solomon useth to persuade to liberallity, Eccle.: 
Cast thy bread upon the waters, and for thou knowest not what evill may come 
upon the land. Luke 26. Make you friends of the riches of iniquity; you will 
ask how this shall be? very well. For first he that giues to the poore, lends 
to the lord and he will repay, bim even in this life an hundredfold to him or 
his —The righteous is ever mercifull and lendeth and his seed enjoyeth the blessing ; 
and ides wee know what advantage it will be to us in the day of account 
when many such witnesses shall stand forth for us to witnesse the improvement 
of our tallent. And I would know of those whoe pleade soe much for laying 
up for time to come, whether they holde that to be Gospell, Math. 16. 19. 
Lay not upp for yourselves Treasures upon Earth & f they acknowledge it, 
what extent will they allowe it? if only to those primitive times, let them con- 
sider the reason whereupon our Saviour groundes it. The first is that they ae 
subject to the moathe, the rust, the theife. Secondly, They will steale away 
the hearte; where the treasure is there will y’ heart be allsoe. The reasons are 
of like force at all times. Therefore the exhortation must be general] and 
perpetuall, withallwayes in respect of the love and affection to riches and in 
regard of the things themselves when any speciall seruice for the churche or 
perticular Distresse of our brother doe call for the use of them; otherwise it is 
not only lawfull but necessary to lay upp as Joseph did to haue ready uppon 
such occasions, as the Lord (whose stewards wee are of them) shall call for 
them from us; Christ giues us an Instance of the first, when hee sent his 
disciples for the Ass, and bidds them answer the owner thus, the Lord hath 
need of him: soe when the Tabernacle was to be built, he sends to his people 
to eall for their silver and gold, &c; and yieldes noe other reason but that it 
was for his worke. When Elisha comes to the widow of Sareptah and findes 
her preparing to make ready her pittance for herselfe and family, he bids her 
first provide for him, he challengeth first God’s parte which she must first give 
before shee must serve her owne family. All these teache us that the Lord 
lookes that when hee is pleased to call for his right in any thing wee haue, our 
ewne interest wee haue, must stand aside till his turne be served. For the 
other, wee need loeke noe further then to that of John 1. he whoe hath this 
world’s goodes and seeth his brother to neede and shutts upp his compassion from 
him, how dwelleth the love of God in him, which comes punctually to this con- 
elusion; if thy brother be in want and thou canst help him, thou needst not 
make doubt, what thou shouldst doe; if thou louest God thou must help him. 

Quest. What rule must wee observe in lending ? 

Ans. Thou must observe whether thy brother hath present or probable or 
possible means of repaying thee, if there be none of those, thou must give him 
according to his necessity, rather then lend him as he requires; if he hath 

t means of repaying thee, thou art to look at him not as an act of mercy, 
but by way of Commerce, wherein thou arte to walk by the rule of justice; 
but if his means of repaying thee be only probable or possible, then is hee an 
object of thy mercy, thou must lend him, though there be danger of losing it, 
Deut. 15. 7. If any of thy brethren be poore &c., thou shalt lend him sufficient. 
That men might not shift off this duty by the apparent hazzard, he tells them 
that though the yeare of Jubile were at hand (when he must remitt it, if hee 
were not able to repay it before) yet he must lend him and that cheerefully. 
It may not grieve thee to giue him (saith hee) and because some might object, 
why soe I should soone impoverishe myself and my family, he adds with all 
thy worke &c; for our Saviour, Math. 5. 42. From him that would borrow of 
thee iurne not away. 

What rule must we observe in forgiuing ? 

Ams. Whether thou didst lend by way of commerce or in mercy, if he hath 
nothing to pay thee, must forgive, (except in cause where thou bast a surety or 
a lawfull pledge) Deut. 15.2. Every seaventh yeare the Creditor was to quitt 
that which he lent to his brother if he were poore as appears ver. 8. Save 
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when there shall be no poore with thee. In all these and like cases, Christ was a 
generall rule, Math. 7.22. Whatsoever ye would that men should doe to you, doe 
yee the same to them allsoe. ‘ F 

Quest. What rule must wee observe and walke by in cause of community 
of perill ? 

Ans. The same as before, but with more enlargement towards others and 
lesse respect towards ourselves and our owne right. Hence it was that in the 
primitive Churche they sold all, had all things in common, neither did any man 
say that which he possessed was his owne. Likewise in theire returne out of 
the captivity, because the worke was greate for the restoring of the church and 
the danger of enemies was common to all, Nehemiah directs the Jews to 
liberallity and readiness in remitting theire debts to theire brethren, and dis- 
posing liberally to such as wanted, and stand not upon their owne dues which 
they. might have demanded of them. Thus did some of our Forefathers in 
times of persecution in England, and soe did many of the faithful of other 
churches, whereof wee keepe an honorable remembrance of them ; and it is to 


be observed that both in Scriptures and latter stories of the churches that such 


as have beene most bountifull to the poore saintes, especially in those ex- 
traordinary times and occasions, God hath left them highly commended to 
posterity, as Zacheus, Cornelius, Dorcas, Bishop Hooper, the Cuttler of Brus- 
sells and divers others. Observe againe that the Scripture gives noe caussion 
to restraine any from being over liberall this way; but all men to the liberall 
and cherefull practise hereof by the sweeter promises; as to instance one for 
many, Isaiah 58. 6. Js not this the fast I have chosen, to loose the bonds of 
wickedness, to take off the heavy burdens, to lett the oppressed go free and to breake 
every yoake, to deale thy bread to the hungry and to bring the poore that wander 
into thy house, when thow seest the naked to cover them; and then shall thy light 
brake forth as the morning and thy healthe shall growe speedily, thy righteousness 
shall goe before God, and the glory of the Lord shall embrace thee ; then thou shalt 
call and the Lord shall answer thee &c., Ch. 2. 10. If thow power out thy soule 
to the hungry, then shall thy light spring out in darkness, and the Lord shall 
guide thee continually, and satisfie thy soule in draught, and make fatt thy bones, 
thow shalt be like a watered garden, and they shalt be of thee that shall build the 
old wast places &c. On the contrary most heavy cursses are layed upon such 
as are straightened towards the Lord and his people, Judg. 5. Cursse the 
Meroshe because he came not to help the Lord. Hee whoe shutteth his eares from 
hearing the cry of the poore, he shall cry and shall not be heard: Math. 25. Goe 
ye curssed into everlasting fire &c. 1 was hungry and ye fedd me not, Cor. 2. 9. 
16. He that soweth sparingly shall reape sparingly. Haveing already sett 
forth the practice of mercy according to the rule of God’s lawe, it will be useful 
to lay open the groundes of it allsoe, being the other parte of the Command- 
ment and that is the affection from which this exercise of mercy must arise, 
the Apostle tells us that this love is the fullfilling of the lawe, not that it is enough 
to loue our brother and soe noe further; but in regard of the excellency of his 
partes giueing any motion to the other as the soule to the body and the power 
it hath to sett all the faculties on worke in the outward exercise of this duty ; 
as when wee bid one make the clocke strike, he doth not lay hand on the 
hammer, which is the immediate instrument of the sound, but setts on worke 
the first mouer or maine wheele ; knoweing that will certainely produce the 
sound which he intends. Soe the way to drawe men to the workes of mercy, 
is not by force of Argument from the goodness or necessity of the worke; for 
though this cause may enforce, a rationall minde to some present act of mercy, 
as is frequent in experience, yet it cannot worke such a habit in a soule, as shall 
make it prompt upon all occasions to produce the same effect, but by frameing 
these affections of loue in the hearte which will as naturally bring forthe the 
other, as any cause doth produce the effect. 
The deffinition which the Scripture giues us of loue is this. Love is the 
bond of perfection. First it isa bond or ligament. 2ly it makes the worke 
perfect. There is noe body but consists of partes and that which knitts these 
partes together, giues the body its perfection, because it makes eache parte soe 
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contiguous to others as thereby they doe mutually participate with each other 
both in strengthe and infirmity, in pleasure and paine. To instance in the 
most perfect of all bodies; Christ and his Church make one body; the severall 
partes of this body considered a parte before they were united, were as dis- 
proportionate and as much disordering as soe many contrary quallities or 
elements, but when Christ comes, and by his spirit and loue knitts all these 
partes to himselfe and each to other, it is become the most perfect and best 
proportioned body in the world, Eph. 4. 16. Christ, by whome all the body being 
knitt together by every joint for the furniture thereof, according to the effectual 
power which ts in the measure of every perfection of partes, a glorious body without 
spott or wrinkle; the ligaments hereof being Christ, or his love, for Christ is 
love, 1 John 4.8, Soe this definition is right. Love is the bond of perfection. 

From hence we may frame these conclusions. 1. First of all, true Christians 
are of one body in Christ, 1 Cor. 12. 12. 138.17. Ye are the body of Christ and 
members of ther parte. All the partes of this body being thus vnited are made 
soe contiguous in a speciall relation as they must needes partake of each other’s 
strength and infirmity; joy and sorrowe, weale and woe. 1 Cor. 12. 26. If one 
member suffers, all suffer with it, if one be in honor, all rejoyce with it. Qly. The 
ligaments of this body which knitt together are loue. 3ly. Noe body can be 
perfect which wants its proper ligament. 4ly. This sensibleness and sympathy 
of each other’s conditions will necessarily infuse into each parte a native desire 
and endeavour, to strengthen, defend, preserve and comfort the other. To 
insist a little on this conclusion being the product of all the former, the truthe 
hereof will appeare both by precept and patterne. 1 John 3.10. Ye ought to 
lay doune your lives for the brethren. Gal. 6.2. beare ye one another’s burthens, 
and soe fulfill the lawe of Christ. For patterns wee haue that first of our 
Saviour whoe out of his good will in obedience to his father, becomeing a 
parte of this body and being knitt with it in the bond of loue, found such a 
natiue sensibleness of our infirmities and sorrowes as he willingly yielded 
himselfe to deathe to ease the infirmities of the rest of his body, and soe healed 
theire sorrowes. From the like sympathy of partes did the Apostles and many 
thousands of the Saintes lay doune theire lives for Christ. Againe the like wee 
may see in the members of this body among themselves. 1 Rom. 9. Paule 
could have been contented to have been separated from Christ, that the Jewes 
might not be cutt off from the body. It is very observable what hee professeth 
of his affectionate partaking with every member; whoe 1s weake (saith hee) and 
I am not weake? whoe is offended and I burne not; and againe, 2 Cor. 7. 13. 
therefore wee are comforted because yee were comforted. Of Epaphroditus he 
speaketh, Phil. 2. 30. that he regarded not his owne life to do him service. Soe 
Phebe and others are called the servants of the churche. Now it is apparent that 
they served not for wages, or by constrainte, but out of loue. The like we 
shall finde in the histories of the churche in all ages; the sweete sympathie of 
affections which was in the members of this body one towards another; theire 
chearfullness in serueing and suffering together ; how liberall they were without 
repineing, harbourers without grudgeing, and helpfull without reproaching ; 
and all from hence, because they had feruent loue amongst them; which onely 
makes the practise of mercy constant and easie. 

The next consideration is how this loue comes to be wrought. Adam in his 
first estate was a perfect modell of mankinde in all their generations, and in 
him this loue was perfected in regard of the habit. But Adam, rent himselfe 
from his Creator, rent all his posterity allsoe one from another; whence it 
comes that every man is borne with this principle in him to loue and seeke 
himselfe onely, and thus a man continueth till Christ comes and takes possession 
of the soule and infuseth another principle, loue to God and our brother, and 
this latter haueing continuall supply from Christ, as the head and roote by 
which he is vnited, gets the predomining in the soule, soe by little and little 
expells the former. 1 John 4. 7. lowe cometh of God and every one that loueth is 
borne of God, soe that this loue is the fruite of the new birthe, and none can 
have it but the new creature. Now when this quallity is thus formed in the 
soules of men, it workes like the Spirit upon the drie bones. Ezek. 39. bone 
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came to bone. It gathers together the scattered bones, or perfect old man Adam, 
and knitts them into one body againe in Christ, whereby a man is become 
againe.a living soule. c ert 

The third consideration is concerning the exercise of this loue, which is two- 
fold, inward or outward. The outward hath beene handled in the former 
preface of this discourse. From unfolding ‘the other wee must take in our 
way that maxime of philosophy. Simile simili gaudet, or like will to like; for 
as of things which are turned with disaffection to eache other, the ground of it 
is from a dissimilitude or ariseing from the contrary or different nature of the 
things themselves; for the ground of loue is an apprehension of some resem- 

lance in the things loued to that which affects it. This is the cause why the 
Lord loues the creature, soe farre as it hathe any of his Image in it; he loues 
his elect because they are like himselfe, he beholds them in his beloued sonne. 
So a mother loues her childe, because shee throughly conceives a resemblance 
of herselfe in it. Thus it is betweene the members of Christ; eache discernes, 
by the worke of the Spirit, his oune Image and resemblance in another, and 
therefore cannot but loue him as he loues himselfe. Now when the soule, 
which is of a sociable nature, findes anything like to itselfe, it is like Adam 
when Eve was brought to him. She must be one with himselfe. This is flesh 
of my flesh (saith he) and bone of my bone. Soe the soule conceives a greate 
delighte in it; therefore shee desires nearness and familiarity with it. Shee 
hath a greate propensity to doe it good and receiues such content in it, as fearing 
the miscarriage of her beloved, she bestowes it in the inmost closett of her 
heart. Shee will not endure that it shall want any good which shee can giue 
it. If by occasion shee be withdrawne from the company of it, shee is still 
looking towardes the place where shee left her beloved. If shee heard it 
groane, shee is with it presently. If shee finde it sadd and disconsolate, shee 
sighes and moanes with it. Shee hath noe such joy as to see her beloved 
merry and thriving. If shee see it wronged, shee cannot hear it without 
passion. Shee setts noe bounds to her affections, nor hath any thought of 
reward. Shee findes recompense enough in the exercise of her loue towardes 
it. Wee may see this acted to life in Jonathan and David. Jonathan a valiant 
man endued with the spirit of love, soe soone as he discovered the same spirit 
in David had presently his hearte knitt to him by this ligament of loue; soe 
that it is said he loued him as his owne soule, he takes soe great pleasure in 
him, that hee stripps himselfe to adorne his beloved. His father’s kimgdome 
Was not soe precious to him as his beloved David, David shall haue it with all 
his hearte. Himself desires noe more but that hee may be neare to him to 
rejoyce in his good. Hee chooseth to converse with him in the wildernesse 
even to the hazzard of his oune life, rather than with the greate Courtiers in 
his father’s Pallace. When hee sees danger towards him, hee spares neither 
rare paines nor perill to direct it. When injury was offered his beloued David, 
hee would not beare it, though from his oune father. And when they must 
parte for a season onely, they thought their heartes would have broake for 
sorrowe, had not theire affections found vent by abundance of teares. Other 
instances might be brought to showe the nature of this affection; as of Ruthe 
and Naomi, and many others; but this truthe is cleared enough. If any shall 
object that it is not possible that loue shall be bred or upheld without hope 
of requitall, it is graunted ; but that is not our cause; for this loue is alluayes 
vnder reward. It never gives, but it alluayes receives with advantage; First 
in regard that among the members of the same body, loue and affection are 
reciprocall in a most equall and sweete kinde of commerce. nly. In regard 
of the pleasure and content that the exercise of loue carries with it, as wee 
may see in the naturall body. The mouth is at all the paines to receive and 
mince the foode which serves for the nourishment of all the other partes of the 
body; yet it hath noe cause to complaine; for first the other partes send backe, 
by severall passages, a due proportion of the same nourishment, in a better 
forme for the strengthening and comforting the mouthe. 2ly the laboure of 
the mouthe is accompanied with such pleasure and content as farre exceedes 
the paines it takes. Soe is it in all the labour of love among Christians. The 
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partie louing, reapes loue againe, as was showed before, which the soule covetts 
more then all the wealthe in the world. 38ly. Nothing yeildes more pleasure 
and content to the soule then when it findes that which it may loue fervently ; 
for to love and live beloved is the soule’s paradise both here and in heaven. In 
the State of wedlock there be many comforts to learne out of the troubles of 
that Condition ; but let such as have tryed the most, say if chere be any sweet- 
ness in that Condition comparable to the exercise of mutuall loue. 

From the former Considerations arise these Conelusions.—1l. First, This 
loue among Christians is a reall thing, not imaginarie. 2ly. This loue is as 
absolutely necessary to the being of the body of Christ, as the sinews and other 
ligaments of a naturall body are to the being of that body. 3ly. This loue is 
a divine, spirituall, nature; free, active, strong, couragious, permanent; under-— 
valuing all things beneathe its propper object and of all the graces, this makes 
us nearer to resemble the virtues of our heavenly father. 4thly It rests in the 
loue and welfare of its beloued. For the full certain knowledge of those 
truthes concerning the nature, use, and excellency of this grace, that which the 
Holy Ghost hath left recorded, 1 Cor. 13, may give full satisfaction, which is 
needful for every true member of this louely body of the Lord Jesus, to worke 
upon their heartes by prayer, meditation continuall exercise at least of the 
speciall [influence] of this grace, till Christ be formed in them and they in him, 
all in eache other, knitt together by this bond of loue. 

It rests now to make some application of this discourse, by the present 
designe, which gaue the occasion of writing of it. Herein are 4 things to be 
propounded ; first the persons, 2ly the worke, 3ly the end, 4thly the meanes. 
1. For the persons. Wee are a company professing ourselves fellow members 
of Christ, in which respect onely though wee were absent from each other 
many miles, and had our imployments as farre distant, yet wee ought to account 
ourselves knitt together by this bond of loue, and, live in the exercise of it, if 
wee would have comforte of our being in Christ. This was notorious in the 
practise of the Christians in former times; as is testified of the Waldenses, 
from the mouth of one of the adversaries /Eneas Sylvius “ mutuo ament pene 
antequam norunt,” they use to loue any of theire owne religion even before 
they were acquainted with them. 2nly for the worke wee have in hand. It is 
by a mutuall consent, through a speciall overvaluing providence and a more 
than an ordinary approbation of the Churches of Christ, to seeke out a place 
of cohabitation and Consorteshipp under a due forme of Government both 
ciuill and ecclesiasticall. In such cases as this, the care of the publique must 
oversway all private respects, by which, not only conscience, but meare civill 
pollicy: dothe binde us. For it is a true rule that particular Estates cannot 
subsist in the ruin of the publique. 3ly The end is to improve our lives to doe 
more service to the Lord; the comforte and encrease of the body of Christe, 
whereof we are members; that ourselves and posterity may be the better 
preserved from the common corruptions of this evill world, to serve the Lord 
and worke out our Salvation under the power and purity of his holy ordinances. 
4thly for the meanes whereby this must be effected. They are twofold, a con- 
formity with the worke and end wee aime at. These wee see are extraordinary, 
therefore wee must not content ourselves with usuall ordinary meanes. What- 
soever wee did, or ought to have done, when wee liued in England, the same 
must wee doe, and more allsoe, where wee goe. That which the most in theire 
churches mainetaine as truthe in profession onely, wee must bring into familiar 
and constant practise; as in this duty of loue, wee must loue brotherly without 
dissimulation, wee must loue one another with a pure hearte fervently. Wee 
must beare one anothers burthens. We must not looke onely on our owne 
things, but allsoe on the things of our brethren. Neither must wee thinke that 
the Lord will beare with such faileings at our hands as he dothe from those 
among whome wee have lived; and that for these 3 Reasons; 1. In regard of 
the more neare bond of mariage between him and us, wherein hee hath taken 
us to be his, after a most strickt and peculiar manner, which will make them 
the more jealous of our loue and obedience. Soe he tells the people of Israell, 
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you onely have I knowne of all the families of the Earthe, therefore will I punishe 
you for your Transgressions. 2ly, because the Lord will be sanctified in them 
that come neare him. We know that there were many that corrupted the service 
of the Lord; some setting upp altars before his owne; others offering both 
strange fire and strange sacrifices allsoe ; yet there came noe fire from heaven, 
or other sudden judgement upon them, as did upon Nadab and Abihu, 
whoe yet wee may think did sinne presumptuously. 3ly When God gives a 
speciall commission he lookes to have it strictly observed in every article. 
When he gave Saule a commission to destroy Amaleck, Hee indented with 
him upon certain articles, and because hee failed in one of the least, and that 

upon a faire pretense, it lost him the kingdom, which should have beene his 

reward, if hee had observed his commission. Thus stands the cause betweene 
God and us. We are entered into Covenant with Him for this worke. Wee 

' haue taken out a commission. The Lord hath given us leave to drawe our 
own articles. Wee haue professed to enterprise these and those accounts, upon 
these and those ends. Wee have hereupon besought Him of favour and blessing. 
Now if the Lord shall please to heare us, and bring us in peace to the place 
we desire, then hath hee ratified this covenant and sealed our Commission, and 
will expect a strict performance of the articles contained in it; but if wee shall 
neglect the observation of these articles which are the ends wee have pro- 
pounded, and, dissembling with our God, shall fall to embrace this present 
world and prosecute our carnall intentions, seeking greate things for ourselves 
and our posterity, the Lord will surely breake out in wrathe against us; be 
revenged of such a [sinful] people and make us knowe the price of the breache 
of such a covenant. 

Now the onely way to avoyde this shipwracke, and to provide for our pos- 
terity, is to followe the counsell of Micah, to doe justly, to love mercy, to walk 
humbly with our God. For this end, wee must be knitt together, in this worke, 
as one man. Wee must entertaine each other in brotherly affection. Wee 
must be willing to abridge ourselves of our superfluities, for the supply of 
other’s necessities. Wee must uphold a familiar commerce together in all 
meekeness, gentlenes, patience and liberality. Wee must delight in eache 
other; make other’s conditions our oune; rejoice together, mourne together, 
labour and suffer together, allwayes haueving before our eyes our commission 
and community in the worke, as members of the same body. Soe shall wee 
keepe the unitie of the spirit in the bond of peace. The Lord will be our God, 
and delight to dwell among us, as his oune people, and will command a blessing 
upon us in all our wayes. Soe that wee shall see much more of his wisdome, 
power, goodness and truthe, than formerly wee haue been acquainted with. 
Wee shall finde that the God of Israell is among us, when ten of us shall be 
able to resist a thousand of our enemies; when hee shall make us a prayse and 
glory that men shall say of succeeding plantations, “the Lord make it likely 
that of New England.” For wee must consider that wee shall be as a citty 
upon a hill. The eies of all people are uppon us. Soe that if wee shall deale 
falsely with our God in this worke wee haue undertaken, and soe cause him 
to withdrawe his present help from us, wee shall be made a story and a by- 
word through the world. Wee shall open the mouthes of enemies to speake 
evill of the wayes of God, and all professors for God’s sake. Wee shall shame 
the faces of many of God’s worthy servants, and cause theire prayers to be 
turned into curses upon us till wee be consumed out of the good land whither 
wee are a goeing. 

I shall shutt upp this discourse with that exhortation of Moses, that faithfull 
servant of the Lord, in his last farewell to Israell, Deut. 30. Belowed there is 

now selt before us life and good, Death and evill, in that wee are commanded this 
in day to loue the Lord our God, and to loue one another, to walke in his wayes and 
to keepe his Commandements and his Ordinance and his lawes, and the articles 
of our Covenant with him, that wee may liue and be mulliplied, and that the 
Lord our God may bless us in the land whither wee goe to possesse it. But if 
our heartes shall turne away, soe that wee will not obey, but shall be seduced, and 
worshipp and serue other Gods, our pleasure and proffitts, and serue them; it is 
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propounded unto us this day, wee shall’ surely perishe out of the good land 
whither wee passe over this vast sea to possesse it: 


Therefore lett us choose life 
that wee, and our seede 
may liue, by obeying His 

voyce and cleaveing to Him, 

for Hee is our life and 
our prosperity. 


SYNOPSIS OF TRIENNIAL CATALOGUES OF COLLEGES, 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


COLLEGE OF NEW JERSEY. 


Tue following is a list of those who have graduated each year from the commencement 
of the institution, and also of those who have entered the Christian ministry. 


Year. Grad. Min. Year. Grad. Min. Year. Grad. Min. Year. Grad. Min. 


1748, 6 4 | W772, e822 .ei5i | 1796, ©t21 8)| 2819, 8 33 5 
1749, 7 6 |eN773,.2 29 <@78l-) 1797). e236 6 | 1820, 43 8 
1750, 6 2 bh PTTL 0 2E20 8 | 1798, 14 0 | 1821, 40 v 
1751, 10 @ | ur, i227 e301 | i799, ati 1 | 1822, 39 9 
1752, 6 3 | 1776, 27 8 | 1800, 10 4 | 1823, 37 7 
1753, 15 Suh V77h; vi Om TSoT, C816 3 | 1824, 47 U 
2764990199 © -13--191778, 5 3 | 1802, 26 3 | 1825, 39 5 
1755, 12 5 | 1779, 6 0 | 1803, 21 1 |° 1826, ~ 29 5 
1756, il 3 | 1780, 6 , 0 | 1804, 39 5 || ©1827, » 928 3 
Praznna2 103424) 4781, 6 1 | 1805, 42 5 | 1828, 25 4 
1758, 18 Sy vTsraw Pay 2 | 1806, 54 Sh bas29 te 26 4 
1759, 18 S led88.0 TA 2.|.1807, 36 i gia18s0,. 20 4 
1760, 11 4 | 1784, 24 de siciseet ag So iss. 33 1 
1761, 14 6 | 1785, 10 2 | 1809, 44 8 ‘| 1832, 22 2 
1762, 21 7 | 1786, 25 3 | 1810, 26 ERM Cee 4 
PY63; 219. 19.) 1787, PSs 4 | 1811, 24 Lo jolese: MUST 7 
Ried, 14 9 | 1788, * 19 2.1 1812,, *'38 | 1835,. 5 53 3 
#765, 31-11. | 1789, * * 21 3 | 1813, 38 5 | 1836, 66 0 
7166-5 ™ 31 "10 | 790, "14 1 | 1814, 30. 10. | 1837, ° 55 0 
1767, 1 2 | 1791, 25 2 | 1815, 40 “a4 | 1888, ° 75 0 
T7668, "11 Go| 1792, “est 4 | 1816, 384 8 | 1889, 74 0 
1769, 18 iy | Fox, VP a1 2 | 1817, 21 8 fies 
T7710, * 22°12 | 1794, "27 6 | 1818, 43 10 | 92yrs.2,388 466 
1777, 2712 211795, 33 3 


Of those who have graduated in the regular course of study, 20 have been Presidents 
of colleges; 38 have been Professors in colleges or theological seminaries; 14 have 
been Governors of States; 29 have been Senators in Congress; 50 have been Representa- 
tives in Congress. In addition to the above alumni, 440 have received honorary degrees, 
making in the whole 2,828 who have received degrees at the Institution. Of the 2,388 
alumni, 1,446 are still living; and of the 466 ministers, only 212 are now living. 


AMHERST COLLEGE. 


1822, 2 1 1827, 23 17 1832, 38 6 1837, 51 5 
1823, 5 4 1828, 40 23 | 1833, 37, =13 1838, 41 0 
1824, 18 12 1829, 39 23 1834, 40 12 1839, 57 0 
1825, 23 11 1830, 33 21 1835, 37 13 SS SS 
1826, 39 17 | 1831, 60° 26 1836, 40 4 18 yrs. 614 208 


Amherst College was established in 1821. Its first President was Rev. Zephaniah 
Swift Moore, D. D. He contigued to officiate until his death in 1823. Since that time 
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Year. Grad. Min.| Year. Grad. Min.| Vear. Grad. Min. | Year. Grad. Min. 
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the Rev. Heman Humphrey, D. D. has presided over the Institution. The first class 
graduated in 1822, and consisted only of two—the Rev. Pindar Field, aud Prof. Ebenezer 
Strong Snell. There have graduated at the College, in the regular course of instruction, 
614 different individuals, of whom 86 have died, and 578 still survive. Of the 207 who 
have entered the ministry, 9 only of them have deceased, leaving 198 to proclaim the gos- 
pel of salvation. Of those who have graduated, 2 have been Presidents of colleges, and 14 
have been Professors in colleges or theological’ seminaries. In addition to those who 
have graduated in the regular course of study, 33 have received honorary degrees, 
making in all who have received degrees at the Institution, 647. 


DICKINSON COLLEGE, 
Year. Grad. Min.| Year. Grad. Min.| Year. Grad. Min.| Year. Grad. Min 


TERE. te. ne ER CLO) 0» 1)1818,) 028 1 | 1929, 32 5 
° 3788, 11 7 |. 1902, Suessucdulle les Gize Oo asap Ge Se 
1789, 9 1 | 1803, 5 Wie Ger 0 o | 1831, 5 0 
T7506. 12. 5.8) | 1804; <0 Danbel Sie, 0 o | 1832, 0 0 
Roi, 0 0 | 1806, 11 6 | 1819, 0 talc 182S 5 sale eeete 
1792, 33 6 | 1806, 4 2 + 1920, 0 O11 3624, te, aD 
a a OG; 162. 0 el inde 0 
1794, 20 prices eee Ti 4 | 1822, 2 o | 1836, 0 0 
1795, . 24 6 | 1809," 15 pss ag reset nT eee 
1796. Src! nage |) 1810, Sard naw | 182%); “Seee ae} ages) yeas 0 
T97,. 65-9 064 ols W811,--9010 1 | 1825, 20 9 | 1839, 9 17 0 
1798, 24 10 | 1812, 26 1 | 1826, 9 Beth IB40, he 198 00 
1799, ° 8 5 | 1813, 15 2 | 1827, 22 3 re 
1800, 5 2 | 1814, -23 2 | 1828, 21 7 | 54yrs. 531 140 


From the alumni, there have been furnished 9 Presidents of colleges; 8 Professors in 
colleges; 5 Judges of Supreme Courts; 3 Senators and 8 Representatives in Congress. 
The degree of bachelor of laws has been conferred on 27, and 39 have received some 
honorary degree; among others we notice that of doctor in divinity, conferred on the 
Rev. Thomas Scott, author of the Commentary on the Bible. Of the 531 alumni, 13% 
have deceased ; and of the ministers, 106 still live. 


BOWDOIN COLLEGE. 


Year. Grad. Min. Year. Grad. Min. Year. Grad. Min. | Year. Grad. Min. 
1806, ue 1 1816, 11 1 1825, 37 7 1834, 35 6 
1807, 3 0 1817, 8 3 | 1826, 3l 3 1835, 30 6 
1808, 6 1 1818, 19 3 1827, 32 5 1836, 25 2 
1809, 5 Ti) 0a)9, 5 gail 1 | 1828, 20 Kicl LOST aml? 0 
1810, 12 4 1820, re 3 1829, 28 Vf 1838, 29 Q 
1811, 6 0 1821, 21 5 1830, 19 3 1839, 25 0 
1812, 7 2 1822, 24 3 | Is3l, 21 6 1840, 3L 0 
1813, 5 0 1823, 33 4 1832, 27 5 ——s 
1814, 15 ] 1824, 13 3 1833 24. 10 5 yr: 

ast : “ | | ; 35 yrs. 683 103 


Of those who have graduated in the regular course of study, 4 have been Presidents of 
colleges ; 16 Professors in colleges or theological seminaries; one has been Governor of 
a State ; one Senator in Congress; and 5 Representatives in Congress. The degree of 
doctor in medicine has been conferred on 481 in a regular course of study: and 107 have 
received honorary degrees. Of the alumni, 91 have deceased, and 592 still survive ; 
and of the ministers only 8 have died, leaving 95 still to preach the gospel. c 


UNIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


! ‘ This Institution was established in 1831, and is now under the presidency of the Hon 


heodore Frelinghuysen, LL. D. The graduates in successive years have been as 
follows. 


Year. Grad. Year. Grad. Year. Grad. Year. Grad 
1833, 3 1835, 14 1837, 13 1839, 27 
1834, 9 1836, 26 1838, 13 Total, 105. 


Honorary degrees have been conferred on 9 individuals. 
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COLUMBIAN COLLEGE, 


_ This [astitution was incorporated in 1821, and from it the following number of indi- 
viduals have received the degree of bachelor of arts. 


Year. Grad. Year. Grad. Year. Grad. Year. Grad, 


1824, 3 1831, 12 1835, 5 1839, 9 
1825, 13 1832, 3 | 1836, 3 — 
1826, 13 1833, 4 1837, 11 Total, 99 
1829, 7 1834, 1 | 1838, 15 | 


_ Seventy-four in regular course of study have received the degree of doctor in medi- 
cine ; and 14 have received honorary degrees of some kind. 


WESTERN RESERVE COLLEGE. 


This College was founded in 1826, and has conferred the bachelor’s degree on the fol- 
Jowing number of persons in the regular course of study, 3 of whom have deceased. 
Seven have received honorary degrees. 


Year. Grad. Min. | Year. Grad. Min. | Year. Grad. Min. | Year. Grad. Min. 
1830, 4 4 | 1833, 7 2 | 1836, 1 | 1839, 8 0 
1831, 2 0 | 1834, 8 3 | 1837, 5 1 ie 
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SYNOPSIS OF TRIENNIAL CATALOGUES OF THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARIES, RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY OF THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Located in the City of New York. 


This Seminary was established in 1817, and at it the following number of individuals 
have received their theological education as specified. Thirteen of them have deceased. 


Year. Grad. Year. Grad. Year. Grad. Year. Grad. 


1822, 1 1827, 5 1832, 9 1837, 24 
1823, 5 1828, 6 1833, 11 1838, 26 
1824, 2 1829, 8 1834, 12 1839, 17 
1825, 2 1830, 2 1835, 17 a 
1826, 6 183], 5 1836, 28 Total, 186 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY OF THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
IN THE DIOCESE OF VIRGINIA. 


This Seminary commenced operations in 1822, and has sent forth 126 preachers of the 
gospel in the following order. Hight of them have deceased. 


1823, 1 1828, 6 1833, 6 1838, 5 
1824, 3 1829, 8 1834, 20 1839, 8 
1825, 6 1830, 5 1835, 11 ——— 
1826, 8 1331, 9 1836, 6 Total, 126 
1827, 3 1832, 9 1837, . 12 


~~ 
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THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, COLUMBIA, S. C. 


This Seminary was established in 1828, and went into operation in 1831. Forty-seven 
individuals have pursued their studies at the Institution, though 12 of them did not finish 


the regular course. 


1833, 8 
1834, 8 


1835, 
1836, 


Four of them have died. 


12 
7 1838, 


1837, 6 
6—Total, 47. 


THEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF CONNECTICUT. 


This Seminary was founded in 1833, and incorporated in 1834. The number who 
pursued their theological studies at it is 58, as inserted below. Of these, 12 did not finish 


' the whole course of study. 


1836, 9 
1837, 13 


1838, 
1839, 


12 
il 


1840, 13—Total, 58. 


ANNIVERSARIES OF SOCIETIES CONNECTED WITH THE AMERICAN EDU- 
CATION SOCIETY. 


Connecticut BRANCH. 


Tue Fourteenth Annual Meeting of the 
Connecticut Branch of the American Edu- 
cation Society was held at New Haven, in 
connection with the meeting of the General 
Association, on Tuesday, June 16th, 1840, 
at 7$ o’clock, P. M. President Day was 
called to the chair. The meeting was 
opened with prayer by Rev. Mr. Walker 
of Brattleboro’, Vt. The Reports of the 
Treasurer and Directors were read by the 
Secretary, the Rev. Mr. Riddel, and accept- 
ed. The meeting was then addressed by 
Rev. Joseph Emerson, Agent of the Parent 
Society, Rev. Benjamin F. Meigs, Missionary 
of the American Board at Ceylon, and Rev. 
Chauncey D. Eddy, from Saratoga Springs. 

After the public exercises were concluded, 
the following persons were elected as officers 
of the Branch for the ensuing year: 


Hon. Thomas Day, Esq., President; 
Joseph Battell, Esq., Vice President; Rev. 
Samuel H. Riddel, Secretary; Eliphalet 
Terry, Esq., Treasurer; Rev. Jeremiah 
Day, D. D., LL. D., Rev. Joel Hawes, 
D. D., Rev. Nathaniel W. Taylor, D. D., 
Rev. Bennet Tyler, D. D., Rev. Chauncey 
A. Goodrich, D. D., Rev. Leonard Bacon, 
Rev. William W. Turner, Rev. Horace 


Hooker, Rev. Horace Bushnell, Rev. Oliver 
E. Daggett, Prof. Benjamin Silliman, Prof. 
Dennison Olmsted, Directors. 


Extract from the Fourteenth Annual Re- 
port of the Directors. 


The Directors in presenting their Four- 
teenth Annual Report, would notice first of 
all, with an unfeigned expression of grati- 
tude, the manifest smiles of the great Head 
of the church, upon the cause in behalf of 
which their solicitudes, and their exertions 
to some extent, have been engaged. The 
period of trial through which the churches 
are now passing, in respect to the acquisi- 
tion of means for the support of the warious 
benevolent enterprises, is well fitted to 
bring those especially, on whom any share 
of responsibility in relation to their manage- 
ment has been cast, to realize their ab- 
solute dependence upon the assistance of an 
Almighty arm. Any measure of continued 
prosperity in these trying circumstances, 
is fitted to awaken a peculiar sense of the 
riches of the divine goodness, and to inspire 
a genuine feeling of encouragement and 
confidence in the prosecution of every good 
work, 

From the Report of the Treasurer it ap- 
pears that the total amount of the receipts 
into the Treasury during the year has been 
$5,549 95. 

Of this sum, $440 80 have been refunded 
by beneficiaries. An income of $540 00 
has accrued from interest on permanent 
funds; and $4,569 15 has been contributed 
to the cause directly by the churches, and 
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by individuals. This amount exceeds the 
contributions of last year by $757 32. The 
amount refunded by beneficiaries is likewise 
greater than last year, by a difference of 
$264 80. 

The appropriations during the year to the 
beneficiaries in the State have amounted to 
$5,214 82. The Treasurer acknowledges 


a balance on hand, at the present time, of 


$207, which is only a trifle less than the 
balance in the Treasury at the commence- 
ment of the year. The Branch has, there- 
fore, sustained its own operations, the past 
year, without calling upon the Parent So- 
ciety. 

The Rev. Joseph Emerson, who has been 
employed for several years as an agent by 
the Parent Society, has devoted a con- 
siderable portion of his time during the 
year, to the collection of funds, and other 
duties connected with the objects of his 
agency, in this State. To the judicious 
and diligent exertions of Mr. Emerson, we 
are doubtless to ascribe, in a good degree, 
the comparatively improved state of the 
funds, as exhibited by the Treasurer’s re- 
port. From him the Directors are happy 
to learn, not only that his visits to the 
several churches have been most kindly 
received, but also that, notwithstanding the 
drawbacks occasioned by the embarrass- 
ments of the times, and by the various 
popular objections which the Education So- 
ciety, especially in such an exigency, has 
to encounter, the great object which the 
Society is endeavoring to promote, finds a 
place very generally in the affections, 
charities and prayers, of those enlightened 
friends of Zion in the State, to whom its 
claims have been adequately presented. 

Among the means which have been bless- 
ed to the advancement of this cause, and 
to its increasing establishment in the con- 
fidence of the churches, the able advocacy 
of many of the pastors, and their active co- 
operation with the other agencies employed, 
are to be recognized with special satis- 
faction. As a peculiar concern for the 
honor and influence of the ministerial office, 
must ever be natural to those who are them- 
selves clothed with its sacred functions, and 
as a special responsibility is devolved on 
them in respect to its perpetuity in the 
church, and, also, in respect to the quali- 
fications of those to whom they must in 
succession, transmit this important trust, 
we have a guaranty that, so long as the 
ministers of Christ are true to their Master, 
and to themselves, and so long as a necessity 
for special exertions may continue, they will 
not fail to regard the enterprise in which 
we are engaged, as peculiarly their own. 

The number of ministers now filling the 
pastoral relation within our limits, who have 
been assisted in their early preparation for 
the ministry, by means which the churches 
had consecrated for this sacred purpose, 
is now considerable. From these, almost 
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without exception, the Society receives the 
most substantial proofs of grateful attach- 
ment, in the form of active efforts for the 
promotion of its interests, 

But while we speak of the clergy as the 
natural friends and allies of the Education 
Society, we do not intend to intimate that 
the obligation which rests upon the churches 
in reference to this object, is of a slight or 
secondary character. It is for their sakes 
that the ministry is provided. It is through 
the ministry, as an instrumentality ordained 
of God, that the existence of the church is 
perpetuated from age to age, is edified and 
built up within herself, and enabled to ex- 
tend her victories of truth and love over 
increasing portions of the once bleeding 
and benighted realm of the God of this 
world. Whatever, in the riches of spiritual 
attainments, or the pleasures of active use- 
fulness, is dear to the heart of any Christian 
in a private sphere, is a consideration which, 
when justly viewed, must exalt his estimate 
of the value of the public ministry which 
God has ordained, since it is to the intluence 
of this living instrumentality, blest as it ever 
is of heaven, that the sublimest joys of the 
Christian life, whether in receiving or im- 
parting good, are to be referred. 

We may ask then whether every church 
in the State is now discharging towards 
the ministry, as an instrumentality to be 
furnished and employed for the conversion 
of the whole world, the full obligations 
which the reception of such benefits creates? 
These obligations cannot be fully discharged, 
by merely sustaining each church for itself, 
a laborer in its own vineyard. The ex- 
tensive tracts of the moral wilderness, which 
cover so large a portion of the earth, will 
create for years, and perhaps centuries to 
come, an increasing demand for ministers of 
the word, to be supplied in a great measure, 
especially at first, from Christian lands. 
How many heralds of the cross will be 
required to go forth from our midst, before 
the heathen nations will begin to be gen- 
erally awakened to a perception of their 
spiritual wants! How many, before their 
desolations will be so far reclaimed, that 
they can be expected to rear up competent 
Christian teachers, on their own soil! A 
mere allusion to these considerations, is 
sufficient in this place, to justify the ex- 
pression of our honest conviction, that the 
churches of our favored State, will be found 
to have come short of their duty, unless 
they make it their endeavor to prepare and 
send out into the destitute portions of our 
own and other lands, a number of spiritual 
laborers, at Jeast equal to that which must 
be retained for their own supply. We do 
not say that this must be accomplished ex- 
clusively through the medium of Education 
Societies. But that such instrumentalities 
are necessary in their appropriate sphere, 
to co-operate in so great a work, is what, it 
would seem, none can fail to perceive. 
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There is, moreover, so far as the supply 
of our own country is concerned, a peculiar 
eall for the interposition of this effort of 
Christian beneficence. One of the privileges 
which must be dear to the people of this 
country, so long as the present structure of 
civil society remains, is the opportunity 
afforded to every class of the citizens, by 
the force of personal merit and exertion, to 
make their way to the most honorable and 
responsible departments of the public service. 
The ministry is not an exception to the ap- 
plication of this remark. It is not the sons 
of the wealthy, the educated, and the re- 
fined alone, nor chiefly these who are en- 


‘abled to enter the service of the church. 


° 
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The door is wide open to diligence, talent 
and piety, in what condition soever of life 
they are found. The great advantage of 
this is, that, in our country, the ministry 
being of the people, will be eminently a 
ministry for the people. Those who are 
set apart to labor in this work will, in all 
the essential points ef personal character, 
be like unto their brethren. 

But a danger is here to. be noted and 
avoided. The ministry must not be degraded 
in the respect and coufidence of the people 
in consequence of its intimate hold upon 
their affections and sympathies. The min- 
istry which the people may create for them- 
selves, it should be their aim to make, as 
much as possible superior to themselves, in 
the ability required for the exercise of its 
functions. The importance of a sound edu- 
cation, therefore, must be recognized and 
insisted on; and its attainment must be 
brougbt within the reach of every class of 
our young men who may with reason, deem 
it their duty to devote their lives to the 
work of preaching the gospel. The better 


to secure this important result, Education 


Societies have been raised up. For the 
great good which they have accomplished, 
let the praise be given to God alone. Ina 
delightful though difficult part of his work 
we trust we have been engaged; and it is 
to the guidance of his wisdom and the 
strength of his hand that all our prosperity 
and usefulness are to be ascribed. 

The Connecticut Branch of the American 
Education Society is virtually composed of 
the whole body of Congregational ministers 
in this State. This General Association, 
for the time being, is the Society, to whom 
this Report is respectfully submitted. How 
solemn and interesting, therefore, viewed 
in its spiritual, as well as in its ecclesiastical 
relations, is the aspect of the present occa- 
sion! Laborers in one of the fairest por- 
tions of Zion’s earthly heritage, we are 
assembled under the shade of one of ber 
most hallowed and lovely bowers, to pray 
and consult together for those, whom we 
would fain acceptably present to Christ as 
candidates for the sacred commission, which 
we ourselves must so soon resign. In the 
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now with humble assurance commend our 
continued labors to the blessing of our Lord 
and Master? In labors and in plans like 
these, will he not be pleased to recognize 
one heart in us all; which prays, Thy 
kingdom come ? 


aS 


Maine Brancu. 


Extracts from the Report of the Direc- 
tors of the Maine Branch of the American 
Education Society. 


Systematic efforts for the purpose of 
aiding indigent young men of promising 
talents and piety in obtaining an education 
for the Christian ministry have been made 
in this State for many years, A Society 
for this purpose existed among us for some 
time before the organization of the Ameri- 
can Education Society. The Maine Branch 
of that noble Institution, which now holds 
its twenty-second anniversary, was formed 
in Nov. 1818. Since its formation it has 
aided 234 young men. Of the whole num- 
ber, 95 after completing their preparatory 
studies, have become preachers of the ever- 
lasting gospel. Four have not been suf- 
fered to continue by reason of death. Of 
forty-nine known to be living as settled 
pastors, or stated supplies, 1 is in Michigan, 
1 in Ohio, 2 in New York, 1 in Connecticut, 
1 in Rhode Island, 2 in New Hampshire, 
2 in Vermont, 7 in Massachusetts, and 32 in 
Maine. One is a College Professor, 2 or 3 
others are employed, perhaps permanently, 
in teaching—one has gone forth to Con- 
stantinople to preach the gospel to the 
Armenians—one to the Indians beyond the 
Rocky Mountains—two have been ordained 
to the work of Foreign Missions—and two 
besides are expecting to be engaged in it. 
Others are either ordained ministers with- 
out pastoral charge, or licentiates that have 
not received ordination, A goodly number 
of the former beneficiaries of this Society, 
we know to have been very successful in 
winning souls unto Christ. ‘lhirteen, it is 
understood, have recently seen the pleasure 
of the Lord prospering in their hands. 

Of those who have in former years been 
under our patronage, some either in this 
State without the aid of this Society, or in 
other States are pursuing their studies, or 
endeavoring by the instruction of schools, 
or by other employments, to procure the 
ineans of defraying their own expenses. Of 
those who were reported as beneficiaries at 
the last annual meeting, 11 have left the 
institution in Bangor and are now preaching 
the gospel, 12 have not applied during the 
year for further aid, and one has been dis- 
missed for want of satisfactory evidence of 
piety. The whole number assisted during 
the year is 59. One new beneficiary has 


spirit of this duty, therefore, may we not | been received in the first stage; two in the 
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second; one in the third. The whole num- 
ber now on our list is 48; 16 at the Theo- 
logical Seminary, 20 at college, and 12 
preparing for college. 

Some of those who might be very useful 
as preachers of the everlasting gospel, will 
be discouraged from attempting the neces- 
sary preparation, unless charitable aid be 
afforded. They have not the necessary 
funds in their own hands. They cannot 
obtain them from their friends. They may 
see no reasonable prospect of earning them 
in time sufficient for obtaining a thorough 
course of education. Let no aid from the 
churches be expected—the question, How 
shall we preach, except we be sent, will 
seein to them to admit of but one answer— 
an invincible negative. Providence will be 
thought to have settled the question, in 
Opposition it may be to their fondest wishes. 
And must this conclusion be forced upon 
them? Is there no remedy? Must those 
vigorous intellects and warm hearts be 
denied the privilege of laboring for Christ 
in the work of the holy ministry, and must 
a perishing world lose the benefit of their 
services for want of that aid which the 
eburches of the living God, churches that 
Christ hath purchased with his own blood, 
could even in hard times easily give them ? 
Ought not those young men, upon whom 
God may have bestowed his choicest gifts, 
(for often doth He choose those who are 
poor in this world to be rich in intellectual 
and spiritual endowments,) and who might 
be Baxters, Edwardses, Brainerds and Pay- 
sons in the church, to be sought out,  in- 
vited, encouraged, and if need be, urged to 
consecrate themselves to His service in the 
work of Christ’s ambassadors? The Lord 
hath need of them in his work, and shall 
the churches keep them back ? 

But why urge the raising up of more 
ministers, when many even now find it 
difficult to get employment, and some are 
leaving the ministry for secular employ- 
ments? It may be, that some have mis- 
taken their calling, and do well to change 
it, and that others love so well the serene, 
pleasant places of New England, that they 
shrink from fields of labor and usefulness 
in our own country and in foreign lands, 
where their services are more urgently 
needed, and where they might find abundant 

. ministerial employment, and with the aid 
of missionary societies, the means of sub- 
sistence. For the present indeed most of 
our missionary societies are cramped in 
their operations, and now all suitable per- 
sons who wish a commission can obtain it. 
But present embarrassments are not always, 
we trust, to continue. Even if seasons of 
secular prosperity equal to those of former 
years should not return, the churches will 
learn, it may be hoped, in connection with 
more of frugality and self-denial in their 
own expenditures, a greater degree of 
liberality in relation to objects of beney- 
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olence; so that the streams of their bounty 
may flow forth more freely and copiously 
than ever, We trust, brethren, you have 
not lost your confidence in the onward 
progress and the ultimate universal triamph 
of your Redeemer’s cause. There may be 
temporary obstructions and discouragements, 
calling for deeper humility, stronger faith, 
more fervent prayers, and more Zealous, 
active effort. But let us not imagine, that 
any necessity is imposed upon us of retro- 
grade movements, or even remaining station- 
ary in the great enterprise of the world’s 
redemption, The language of God’s word 
and providence and spirit still is, Speak to 
the children of Israel that they go forward, 
Let thousands of pious men in the Jand, 
possessing the necessary intellectual gifts, 
commence a course of preparation for the 
Christian ministry—who does not believe 
that by the time their preparatory course 
of study shall be coinpleted, there will be 
demand aud opportunity for the labors of 
them all? We are not straitened in God. 
He is opening the way into many a field, 
while his people are now prepared to con- 
tribute. To his people he says, Be ye 
encouraged. Ask great things. Attempt 
great things. Look on the fields that are 
already white unto the harvest. But where 
are the reapers? Where are the pious 
young men of Maine? Who among them 
will consecrate his service to the Lord, and 
be ready to go wherever He may lead, and 
to bear the burden and heat of the day in 
any portion of the vineyard, which his 
Master may assign him? and who of them 
not called to the work of the ministry will 
give freely of his worldly substance to aid 
in sending forth others into the harvest ? 


Officers of the Maine Branch of the 
American Education Society, elected June 
24, 1840 :—Hon. R. P. Dunlap, President ; 
David Dunlap, Esq., Hon. Wm. P. Rich- 
ardson, Vice Presidents; Rev. Benjamin 
Tappan, D. D., Secretary; Prof. William 
Smyth, Treasurer; Joseph McKeen, Esq., 
Auditor; Rev. Messrs. D. Thurston, J. W. 
Ellingwood, A. Cummings, G. E, Adams, 
D. M. Mitchell, and D. Shepley, Directors. 


———— 


Boston AuxiLt1aAry EpucATION 
SociErTy. 


Extracts from the last Annual Report, 
prepared by Rev. Nehemiah Adams. 


Reconciliation is the prominent idea asso- 
ciated in the word of God with the object of 
the Christian ministry. It is interesting to 
consider the Christian ministry, both im its 
appointment and in its purpose, as a mani- 
festation of the same love to man, which 


provided a Saviour;—as a necessary part, 


and, indeed, a characteristic exhibition of 


that grace which was given us in Christ 
before the world began. 
If we follow a minister of reconciliation 
along the paths of his professional pursuits, 
we shall see that the influence of that great 
motive in the Divine mind which led to the 
appointment of the ministry, is ‘ like oint- 
ment poured forth” in all the acts of his 
calling. Is he expounding the word of God, 
or exhorting in the pulpit; is he counsel- 
ling the little assembly of those whom the 
Spirit of God has moved to seek salvation ; 
is he conversing by the way side with one 
‘whom he casually meets; as an object of 
pastoral solicitude; is he in the sick chamber, 
at the bed of death, in the house of mourning; 
or, surrounded with the lambs of his flock, 
is he seeking their spiritual good ; is he con- 
cerned as a peace maker, or in preventing 
strife ; or visiting his people ; is he baptizing 
the young child, or the household, or the 
adult, or taking the bread and cup of the 
Lord’s Supper, and giving them to the 
followers of Christ ;—in these, and in all the 
acts of his ministry, he personifies the love 
of God that made reconciliation for the 
transgressors. 
This being so, it is incumbent on minis- 
ters to be in sympathy; in all their feelings 
and conduct towards men, with the purpose 
of heavenly mercy in their appointment. 
Hence, the early discipline of the passions 
and dispositions is of importance, and for 
that purpose, early conversion to God; that 
by a long expectation of this sacred work, 
the youthful candidate for the ministry may 
train his moral qualities to the most favor- 
able state for influencing the minds and 
feelings of others in being reconciled to God. 
: Should we not make the thought more 

prominent before the minds of those who 
‘a expecting the sacred office, that they 
are to be ministers of reconciliation ; hence 
that their moral and social feelings, now, 
should be such as to conduce in the highest 
measure, hereafter, to a sympathy with the 
purpose of God in their calling, and that the 
voice of the spirit of God may breathe in 
them, like the wind in a harp, which 
answers with concords to every impulse of 
its breath. For it is not in accordance with 
the love of God to man, that the minister of 
that love should, by reason of misanthropic 
or repulsive dispositions and feelings, be, as 
a lyrical writer says, like a lute 


v3 


——— with ne’er a string, 
Or none besides the bass.” 


Look, then, at the Christian ministry, and 
as you see two rainbows on the cloud, one 
of them the reflection of the brighter bow, 
so this ministry is a repetition in some sense 
of the cross of Christ. Is the cross, besides 
its efficacious influence in the pardon of sin, 
the exponent of the love of God? So is the 
Christian ministry. Whenever you see a 
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minister of God, you see a proof that God is 
not willing that any should perish, but that 
all should come to repentance. The per-~ 
petuity, thus far, of this order of men, is a- 
standing illustration of the fact that God is” 
reconciling the world unto himself. We 
take this occasion, then, to ‘ magnify the 
office’ which this Society seeks to perform, 
and to commend that object to you as one 
which is most intimately related to the 
everlasting plan of reconciling a world to 
God. In promoting this object, we publish 
‘“‘ reconciliation,’ spread those *“ gifts” 
which Christ received ‘* for men” upon his 
ascension, and may increase in our own 
hearts, as much as by any work of benevo- 
lence, the impressions of the love of God 
towards us, and the race of men. 

The Society, the past year, has partaken 
of the embarrassments which have restricted 
the receipts of all our benevolent institutions. 
But the Directors are confident that in so 
far as they are promoting the great instru- 
mentality of the world’s reconciliation to 
God, they will be provided with the means, 
and they therefore renewedly cast them- 
selves upon the direction and blessing of the 
Great Head of the Church, and the co- 
operation of the friends of this cause. 

The amount of receipts by the Treasurer 
of the Auxiliary since the last meeting of 
the Society is $3,927 55. 

The number of different individuals assis- 
ted by the Parent Society and its Branches 
since the last anniversary, is as follows :— 
255 in eight theological seminaries, 484 in 
29 colleges, 183 in 57 academies ;—amount- 
ing in all to 922 in 104 institutions. Of 
these, 556 were assisted at institutions in 
the New England States, and 366 at insti- 
tutions in the Middle, Southern, and West- 
ern States. The number of new beneficia- 
ries received during the year is 138. The 
whole number assisted by the Society since 
its formation is 3,268, a large proportion of 
whom have entered the ministry. 


—<>—_ 
Essex North AUXILIARY. 


Extracts from the Report of the Edu- 
cation Society of Essex North, presented at 
their Annual Meeting in May last; pre- 
pared by Rev. D. T. Kimball, Secretary. 


Since our last Anniversary millions of 
souls, unblessed by the gospel ministry, 
have gone to judgment, and millions more 
will go to judgment before the return of 
another occasion like the present. Shall 
we slumber over the object of the Education 
Society, when men by millions are annually 
perishing for want of ministers, and when 
the cry of those ready to perish comes to us 
from the great western valley, and from the 
dark regions of ‘Africa, and the east, and 
from the isles of the sea for pastors and for 
missionaries, to break to them the bread of 
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life? Shall even care and solicitude for 
souls immediately around us, dear though 
they be to us, as our own souls, render us 
unmindful of our fellow men, who never 
saw a Bible, who never heard of the Saviour, 
who never received a message of gospel 
grace from a minister of Christ? The 
quick return of this occasion, in connection 
with the fact that millions of the human 
fainily have perished in heathen darkness 
since we were together, should produce in 
us a deep conviction, that what we do for 
raising up and sending forth heralds of -sal- 
vation among the destitute, as well as for 
promoting religion among ourselves, should 
be done speedily. 

Another interesting and delightful fact 
claims our consideration. During the last 
two years the glad tidings were received, 
that thousands and thousands of souls in 
Christian and pagan lands were converted 
through the instrumentality of Christian 
ministers, and no inconsiderable part of them 
through the ,instrumentality of ministers, 
brought forward under the patronage of 
the Education Society. Who that loves 
religion and loves souls does not rejoice in 
the late wonderful work of God at the 
Sandwich Islands, a work in some respects 
exceeding that on the day of Pentecost? 
Whose heart does not thrill with delight on 
receiving the glad tidings of ten thousand 
souls in those recently pagan isles, within a 
very short period converted unte God? By 
whose instrumentality were they converted ? 
By the instrumentality of American mission- 
aries, under the direction of our Board 
From what quarter did the American Board 
obtain those missionaries? Twelve of the 
missionaries that have been sent to those 
islands, were beneficiaries of the Education 
Society; and more than one half of those 
by whose instrumentality the conversion< 
referred to were effected, were from the 
same source. And yet so unseen ix the 
hand of this society in these operations, that, 
generally speaking, it is no more remem- 
bered, than was a certain poor, wise man, 
who by his wisdom delivered a besieged 
city. The conversion of thousands at the 
Sandwich Islands through the instrumen- 
tality of missionaries, educated by this 
Society, is but one item in the account of 
its beneficial results. Could all the conver- 
sions which have been effected by the same 
instrumentality be brought at once to view, 
they would carry conviction to every heart 
of the great utility of this Society. There 
is reason to believe, that the number of 
conversions thus effected, exceeds 200,000 
persons. Now if we look to this cireum- 
stance. the hopeful conversion of more than 
200,000 individuals through the instrumen- 
tality of the ministers and missionaries, pa- 
tronized by this Society, and the probability 
that their ministry may be blessed to as 
many more; and then to the probability, 
that a number far greater will be converted 
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through the instrumentality of their con- 
verts; and that a number vastly greater still 
through these converts ; and that in this live 
the work of converting mercy will be 
extended and increased in all subsequent 
tine; if we look at this mighty stream 
widening and deepening in all succeeding 
ages, can we doubt, that millions and tens 
of millions and even hundreds of millions 
will be brought home to glory, as the result 
of the operations of the kducation Society ? 
In this contemplation what pious and benev- 
olent man is not delighted, and disposed to 
bless God for his goodness in moving the 
hearts of his friends to establish this society ? 
While heaven rejoices in view of the mul- 
titude already brought into the family of 
Christ through this instrumentality, shall 
we not praise God and take courage? Shall 
we not renew our efforts and push them 
forward with greater zeal, for the purpose 
of raising up a host of ministers, through 
whom millions and millions in Christian and 
heathen countries may be converted unto 
God? Fed to the full with the bread of life 
through the munificence of our Heavenly 
Father, shall we not imitate his goodness by 
causing those to share his bounty, who 
experience a famine of the word? Permit- 
ted to lie down in green pastures, and led 
by the side of still waters, under the care of 
the great and good Shepherd, shall we not 
be active in raising up pastors to take the 
charge of those who are not of his fold, but 
who are like sheep upon the mountains 
without any shepherd? How can Christians 
in a more acceptable manner express their 
gratitude to God for the blessings of the 
gospel ministry, than by voluntarily giving 
their time, their labor, their children, their 
substance, and influence, to aid in raising 


up ministers and missionaries for the desti- 


tute parts of the earth? 
But is there still need of such efforts? 


After all that has been done, are missionaries — 


and ministers still wanting? A large num- 
ber are necessary (o supply our own country. 
«We are assured from good authority 
that in the State of Michigan there are 
about fifty Presbyterian churches destitute 
of a pastor, and most of them able and 
willing to support the ministry without 
foreign aid. In the State of Indiana there 
are 40 organized churches with none to 
break to them the bread of life, and 20 
entire counties, where there is no preaching 
of the Presbyterian or Congregational order. 
In the State of Illinois, there are also about 
forty destitute churches, and half as many 
more places of great promise, were the 
institutions of the gospel ought to be planted 
with the least possible delay. In the State 
of Missouri there are fifty counties, some- 
what extensively inhabited, where no Pres- 
byterian or Congregational minister is sta- 
tioned. There is a range of territory in the 
South Western section of this State two 
hundred miles long by a hundred and fifty 
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broad, more (han three times as rafts the 
hole State of Massachusetts, and contain- 
ibe a population of forty thousand, where 
there is but one Presbyterian and one Con- 
gregational minister. The extensive and 
Pontite “territory of Wisconsin, extending 
from Lake Michigan to the Mississippi river, 
is fast becoming inhabited, chiefly by sons 
and daughters of New England and New 
The population probably exceeds 


4 


York. 
Retin thousand, and js rapidly increasing, 


‘teachers of Christianity. 


and yet in this territory there are but eight 
or nine ministers of any denomination.” 
More than a third part of the inhabitants of 
the United States are destitute of competent 
And, vnotwith- 
standing the efforts which have been made 
to supply our destitution, the increase of 
population for the last half century bas far 
outrun the increase of Christian ministers. 
Who is duly impressed by the facts, that 
every passing year adds almost half a million 
to our population, and that the number of 
ministers is increased but half of that pro- 
portion? A great inerease of Christian 
ministers is wanted to prevent a flood of 
moral desolation from rolling over our 
eountry. 

In surveying the world we find the pro- 
portion of Christian ministers to the popula- 
tion to be about one to a million. The 
number of ministers needs to be increased 
at least thirty-fold. And the demand for 
them in this and in other countries is loud 
and impressive beyond what we have before 
known. God in his providence is saying, 
Thrust in your sickle and reap, for the 
harvest of the earth is ready. But where 
are the reapers?) They cannot be found. 
Though some townsin New England are 
overstocked, yet ministers do not exist in 
sufficient numbers to gather in the ripening 
harvests. 

The objeet of the Education Society, is to 
augment their number. It is not inerely to 
increase the number of ministers, but min- 
isters of a particular description. It is to 
increase the number of able ininisters, men 
of strong mental powers, furnished with a 
thorough literary and theological education, 
qualifed to translate the sacred scriptures 
into foreign Janguages; to reason with 
deistical and skeptical men of strong minds 
and rude manners in our western States, and 
with intelligent philosophers of China and 
the East, and to refute their errors, as well 
as to discharge in general the duties of the 
gospel ministry. tis to increase the num- 
ber of faithful and devoted ministers, who 
will not consider their own lives dear to 
them in their efforts to build up the kingdom 
of Christ; eworking men, taken from the 
retired walks of life, who will endure bard- 
ness as good soldiers of Christ; who will 
esteem it a privilege to wear themselves out 
in the service of God and of souls. The 
object of the society is through the instru- 
mentality of such ministers to promote the 
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edification of Christians and the conversion 
of sinners in all parts of our country and 
world. 
cannot engage the attention of man. 

Let the friends of this cause see that the 
interest in it does not decline. It has been 
justly said, that “ if we suffer this cause to 
languish, and the Education Society to die, 
we blot out one of the brighest stars in the 
constellation of benevolent enterprise.” ‘* Hf 
among our benevolent societies there is one 
more than the others which in its structure 
and operations recognizes the great popular 
principles of our social institutions, and in its 
tendencies and results more effectually 
contributes to carry down, extend and 
equalize among all classes of our most 
worthy citizens the best principles of our 
common inheritance, it is the American 
Education Society.” 

Let the friends of God and man then 
espouse this cause with all their hearts, 
Let pious parents bring their young sons, 
aud consecrate them to God for the service 
of this cause, Let parents of pious sons of 
promising talents strive both by their prayers 
and counsels to direct their steps toward the 
sacred ministry. Let them labor to convince 
them, that to be instrumental of the saving 
conversion of souls, is an inconceivably 
higher honor and blessing, than to wear the 
most splendid crown, or to possess millions 
of gold and silver. Do any parents think it 
too much to give up beloved sons to the 
labors of a ministerial or a missionary life 
with the prospect of a bare subsistence ? 
Let them inquire, Did God think it too 
much to give his only begotten and dearly 
beloved Son toa life of poverty and toil on 
earth and toa death of pain and ignominy, 
that those sons of theirs might have eternal 
salvation? And let them esteem it an honor 
to consecrate their sons to the object of 


carrying forward the work of redeeming 


mercy in our world. 
Let the members of our churches take a 
deep interest in this subject. Let them feel, 


| that the gifts and graces of young men of 


piety belong to the church, and should be 
cultivated by her for the promotion of her 
cause, especially for the work of the ministry, 
Let the churches therefore by their prayers, 
sacrifices and labor extend a fostering care 
over young men of promising abilities and 
hopeful piety in indigent circumstances 
and seek to have them duly educated and 
brought into the ministry. Let the members 
of the churches look with their own eyes on 
the moral destitation of their country and 
world, and Jet them regard pious young 
nen as the most promising instruments for 
supplying that destitution; and let them 
labor, as becomes those, bonght with atoning 
blood, to persuade them to go and work in 
Christ’s vineyard. 

Let pious young men themselves, reflect 
deeply on their duty with respect to this 
subject. Let them: regard the wealth and 


Surely, a more important ee 
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honors of this world as nothing in comparison 
with the privilege of gathering immortal 

souls into the kingdom of our Lord and 

Biviour. It is related of Gordon Hall, the 
first American Missionary to Bombay, that 
he was offered ten thousand pounds a year, 
for two hours of the day by the Kast India 
Company, as an interpreter. But he declined 
the offer for the more protitable employment 
of a missionary life. He chose to wear 
out life in the service of souls, receiving a 
bare support, rather than abound in wealth 
by a departure from the appropriate business 
of a missionary. Let pious young men 
possess his spirit. Let them cheerfully 
relinquish the most lucrative employments 
for the privilege as ainbassadors of Christ of 
persuading their fellow men to be reconciled 
to God. Let it be their first inquiry on 
coming into Christ’s kingdoin, in what em- 
ployment they can do most to promote the 
glory of God and the good of their fellow men. 
Among other employments, let them take 
particularly into view that of the Christian 
ministry. And let them see that no reasons 
deter them from preparing for this work and 
engaging in it, which will not stand the test 
at the last great day. Having settled the 
matter of duty in retirement with their God, 
let them pursue it with a zeal proportionate 
to its magnitude and importance. 


—=<pPp—_ 
New HampsuHire BRANCH. 


Tuis Society held its Anniversary at 
Hampton, Aug. 26,1840. In the absence 
of the Rev. Dr. Lord, the President of the 
Society, Professor Adams took the ehair. 
The meciing was opened with prayer by 
Rev. Z. S. Barstow. The Rev. Professor 
Hadduck, Secretary, being absent, by reason 
of severe domestic affiiction, the Rev. Moses 
Kimball was appointed Secretary pro tem. 
No report was read, but the meeting was 
addressed by the Rev. Mr. Holt of Ports- 
mouth, and the Secretary ef the Parent 
Society; and the following resolution was 
passed : 

Resolved, That the success with which 
the great Head of the church has crowned 
the efforts of the American Education So- 
ciety to introduce suitable young men into 
the Christian ministry, affords the highest 
encouragement to greater efforts, and calls 
for the most devout acknowledgments of 


gratitude to Him from the disciples of Christ 
and the friends of human salvation. 


The officers for the ensuing year were 
then elected. They are as follows: Rev. 
Nathan Lord, D. D., President of Dart- 
mouth College, President; Prof. Ebenezer 
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Adams, Vice-President ; Rev. Charles B. 

Hadduck, Secretary ; Hon. Saniuel Morril, | 
Treasurer; Mills Olcott, Esq., Dr. Samuel 

Alden, Rev. Henry Wood, Rev. John Woods, 

Rev. Z. S. Barstow, Rev. Nathaniel Bouton, 

Rev. Phinehas Cooke, and Rev. Archibald 

Burgess in the place of Dr. Church, de- 

ceased, Directers. The next meeting is to 

be held at Francestown, : 


VERMONT BRANCHES. 
¥ 


ie 


Vermont BRANCH. 


Tue Annual Meeting of this Society was 
held at Burlingten, Sept. 9, 1840. The 
Rev. Otto S. Hoyt presided on the occasion, 
in the absence of the President. The Rev. 
Joel Fisk led in prayer. The Report of the 
Treasurer, in the absence of the Treasurer, 
was read by the Rev. T, A. Merrill, D. D., 
and accepted and adopted. The Report of 
the Directors was read by the Secretary, 
the Rev. H. F. Leavitt, and on motion it 
was accepted and adopted. We regret that 
we have not obtained extracts from it to 
publish in this number of the Journal. The 
meeting was addressed by the Hon. William 
Slade, Rev. Asa Bullard, Secretary of the 
Massachusetts Sabbath School Society, and 
the Rev. Brown Emerson, 2d., Agent of the 
Parent Society. The following resolution 
was passed by the Society, viz: 

Resolved, That the great demand for 
efficient ministers of the gospel, both in 
our own country and in foreign fields, calls 
loudly upon ecburches and individuals, to 
sustain in vigorous operation the American 
Education Society. 

The following persons were elected officers 
of the Society: Hon. Charles Marsh, LL. D., 
President; Hon. Jacob Collamer, and Hen. 
Samuel Prentiss, LL. D., Vice- Presidents; 
Rev. H. F. Leavitt, Secretary; Joseph 
Warner, Esq., Treasurer; Rev. Messrs. 
John Wheeler, Benjamin Labaree, James 
Marsh, Thomas A. Merrill, John K. Con- 
verse, Willard Child, William Mitchell, 
Worthington Wright, Thomas Kidder, Silas 
H. Hodges, Charles Walker, and Austin 
Hazen, Directors. 
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SrrAFFoRD County Auxiutary, N.H. 


Tuts Society held its ninth Annual 
Meeting at Rochester, May 20,1840. The 
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Rev. Abraham Bodwell, one of the Vice- 
Presidents, in the chair. Prayer was offered 
by the Rev. B. P. Stone, Secretary of the 
New Hampshire Missionary Society. The 
Reports of the Treasurer and Secretary 
were both read and accepted, and_ the 
meeting was addressed by the Rev. John 
R. Adams of Somersworth and the Rev. 
Joseph Lane, Agent of the American Bible 
Society. The Hon. William Badger is 
President of the Society, the Rev. Alvan 
Toby, Secretary, and Dea. E. J. Lane, 
Treasurer. The next meeting is to be 
held at Durham. 


——<o— 


Norroutx County AuxILiary, Ms. 


THE Society convened at Braintree, in 
the Rev. Mr. Matthews’s meeting-house, 
June 10, 1840, to hold its Twenty- Third 
Anniversary. Nathaniel Miller, M. D., 

_ President, in the chair. The meeting was 
opened with prayer by the Rev. Mr 
Perkins, and the minutes were then read 
by the Secretary. The Society made choice 
of the following officers for the ensuing 
year: Nathaniel Miller, M. D., President; 
Ebenezer Alden, M. D., Rev. Ebenezer 
Burgess, D. D., and Dea. Jonathan New- 
comb, Vice-Presidents; Rev. Samuel W. 
Cozzens, Secretary; Rev. John Codman, 
D. D. Treasurer; Mr. Lewis Tucker, Audi- 
tor, and Gen. Nathaniel Guild,General Agent. 

The Rev. David Sanford of Medway then 
preached an appropriate and 
sermon from 2 Cor. v. 18. § And hath given 
to us the ministry of reconciliation.” We 
may insert extracts from it in a future 
number. 

The Treasurer presented his report, which 
was accepted. The next Annual Meeting 
wil! be held at the Rev. Dr. Codman’s 
church in Dorchester, and the Rev. Mr. 
Harding of East Medway is appointed to 
preach on the occasion. 


impressive 


—~<p>—- 
FAITH. 


NEVER yet was there a man of deep piety 
who has not been brought into extremities; who 
bas not been put into the very midst of the fire ; 
who in the depths of the deepest perplexity has 

not been taught w say, “Though he slay me, 
yet will I trust in him,” 


° QUARTERLY MEETING 


OF THE DIRECTORS. _ [Nov. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY. | 


THE Quarterly Meeting of the Directors 
was held at the Rooms of the Society, Oct. 
14,1840. The usual business was trans- 
acted, and the appropriations made to bene- 
ficiaries were ordered to be paid under the 
direction of the Financial Committee. 

The Rev. Joseph Emerson, who has been 
an Agent of the Society for several years 
in the different New England States, was 
appointed General Agent for the State of 
Massachusetts. 


The Rev. Benjamin Labaree, the able 
and efficient Secretary of the Central Ameri- 
can Education Society for several years 
past, having been appointed President of 
Middlebury College, and feeling it. to be 
his duty to accept the appointment, has 
resigned his office as Secretary, and the 
Rev. Eliakim Phelps, Secretary of the 
Philadelphia Education Society, has been 
chosen to succeed him. Mr. Phelps has 
long been acquainted with the operations 
and services of the Society, and it is con- 
fidently expected that his continued con- 
nection with it will be highly promotive 
of its prosperity. 


—~<— 
CALLS FOR MINISTERS. 


Cauts for able ministers of the gospel 
have seldom, perhaps, been more numerous 
or urgent than they are at this tme. There 
are many stations to be occupied in which 
the people will be satished with nothing 
less than substantial attainments, humble, 
uniform, and elevated piety, united with 
the graces of manner, that constitute a 
‘* good address.” There are other fields to 
be occupied in which the best men may 
find scope for all their resources, and have 
occasion to practice self-denial. May there 
be continual prayer to the Lord of the bar- 
vest to send forth laborers. 

Christian Observer, Pa. 


—~-_ 


HINT TO MINISTERS. 


WHEN you teach in the church, do not 
endeavor to draw applause, but rather sighs 
and groans from the people; let their tears 
praise you. The discourses of a miuister 
should be full of the holy Scripture. Be 
not a declaimer, but a true preacher of the 
mysteries of God.—Jerume. 


~~ 
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the Vermont Chronicle.] 


_ MINISTERS FURNISHED BY THE 
— CHURCHES OF HANOVER, N. H. 


“Lhe trun where Dartmouth College ia located. 


A meetina of an interesting character 
was held by the Congregational church at 
Hanover Centre, of which the Rev. John 
M. Ellis is pastor, on the 11th uf September. 
Four of ber sons, whom she had nurtured 
in her bosom, and trained for the ministry, 
were present on visits to their friends, from 
as wany different States, viz: Rev. Abraham 
Brown, Elizabethport, N. J, Rev. George 
Freeman, Perrinton, N. Y., Rev. Amos 
Foster, Putney, Vt, and Rev. Benjamin F. 
Foster, Salisbury, N.H. The meeting was 
called to welcome these her sons—to blend 
once more their praises and prayers in the 
house where they were baptized in infancy, 
and consecrated themselves tothe Redeemer 
is youth—and which, old and dilapidated, 


was soon to be abandoved in exchange for | 
|of the globe! 


another, neat and commodious, rising by its 
side. After prayer and singing, by request, 
each of the brethren addressed the church, 
calling up its past history, adverting to 
incidents in their own lives, and urging 
those duties which are connected with the 
religious prosperity of a society of Christians. 

The exercises were closed by uniting 
with one of the deacons of the church in 
commending these sons and brethren to God 


and the word of his grace, and singing the | 
ever beautiful and fresh hymn, “ Blest be | 
All who were present | 
felt that it was a season of delightful and | 


the tie that binds.” 


improving interest. 

The thought occurred of ascertaining the 
names of individuals who have either been 
born or brought up in Hanover, and had 
entered the Christian ministry. The result 
of the inquiry was as follows: 


Rev. Ariel Kendrick, Cornish, 

Rey. Clark Kendrick, deceased. 

Rev. Nathaniel Kendrick, D D., President of the 
Hamilton Lit. and Theol. Institution, N. Y. 

Rev. Harvey Dodge, Varma, N. Y. 

Rev. Thomas Page, deceased. 

Rev. Milton Coburn, Effingham, N. H. 

Rev. Chester Wright, deceased, Montpelier, Vt. 

Rev. Noah Smith, deceased, Southbury, Ct. 

Rev. James W. Woodward, Norwich, Vt. 

Rev. George Freeman, Perrinton, N. Y. 

Rev. Abraham Brown, Elizabethport, N. J. 

Rev. Roswell Tenney, Logan, Ohio. 

Rev. Amos Foster, Putney, Vt. 

Rev. Benjamin FP. Foster Salisbury, N. H. 

Rev. Sam’l Hurd, Pres North Mississippi College. 

Rev. Asher Wright, Missionary to Seneca Indians. 

Rev. Samuel Wright. 

Rev. Royal Nathaniel Wright, Illinois. 

Rev. Otis F Curtis, Wisconsin- 

Rev. George W. Woodward, Shrewsbury, N. J. 

Rev. Henry Woodward, deceased, Missionary, 
Ceylon. 

Rey. William G. Woodward, Sheffield, Ct. 

Rev. James R. Wheelock, Barre, Vt. 

Professor George Bush, New York City, 

Professor Clement Long, Bucson, Ohio. 

Professor Xamuel G. Brown. Dartmouth College. 

Rev. Milton Ward, Roxbury, Massachusetts, 

Rev. George H. Woodward, Barnstable, Ms. 

Rev. William C. Burke, Lancaster, N. H. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. 


Wuew Columbus first landed on an island 
in the West Indies, he knelt down before 
his Creator and preserver, and offered up in 
Latin an exceedingly appropriate adoring 
prayer. Many of our readers probably 
have never perused the first petitions which 
were offered to God on the western shores 
of the Atlantic, through Jesus Christ the 
Mediator. Supposing that those supplica- 
tions of Christopher Columbus may be a 
novelty to some, we present them a trans- 
lation of his original Latin expressions. 


Prayer by Columbus upon his landing 
at Guanahana.—**O God eternal and 
omnipotent! by thy holy word thou hast 
created the heaven, and the earth, and the 
ocean. Let thy name be adored and glori- 
fied! Let thy majesty be exalted! who 
hast vouchsafed, that through thy unworthy 
servant, thy Son’s sacred name may be 
known and proclaimed on the other division 
Amen.” — Christian In- 
telligencer. 


—p— 


ORIGIN OF THE NAMES OF THE 
SEVERAL UNITED STATES. 


Maine was so called, as early as 1633, 


from Maine in France, of which Henrietta 
Maria, Queen of England, was at that time 
proprietor. 

‘ew Hampshire was the name given to 
the territory conveyed by the Plymouth 
Company to Capt. John Mason, by patent, 
Nov. 7, 1629, with reference to the patentee, 
who was Governor of Portsmouth, in Hamp- 
shire, England. 

Vermont was so called by the inhabitants 
in their Declaration of Independence, Jan. 
16, 1777, from the French verde monte, 
green mountains, 

Massachusetts was so called from Massa- 
chusetts Bay, and that from the Massachu- 
setts tribe of Indians in the neighborhood 
of Boston. The tribe is thought to have 
derived its name from the Blue Hill of 
Milton. ‘1 had learnt,” sayx Roger Wil- 
liams, ‘ that Massachusetts was so called 
from the Blue Hills.” 

Rhode Island was so called in 1644, in 
reference to the Island of Rhodes in the 
Mediterranean. . 

Connecticut was so called from the Indian 
name of its principal river. Connecticut 
is a Moheakanneew word, signifying Long 
River. 

New York was so called, in 1664, in 
reference to the Duke of York and Albany, 
to whom this territory was granted by the 
King of England. ; 

New Jersey was so called in 1664, from 


the Island of Jersey, on the coast of France, 


the residence of the family 

Cataret, to whom this territory coads 
Pennsylvania was so called in 1681, alter 

William Penn, ay 


ir George 
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Delaware was ? called in 1703, from 
Delaware Bay, on hich it lies, and which 
received its name from Lord De La War, 
who died in this Bay. 

Maryland was so called 


- 


>. * aa ta ‘ 
MISCELLANEOU —_ Vv. 


DURATION OF E. 


Ar a meeting of the French Academy of 
Moral and Political Sciences, on the 25th 


in honor of |of July last, a memoir was read on the 


Henrietta Maria, Queen of Charles Ist jn | Duration of Life among men of science and 
SI > ’ 


his patent to Lord Baltimore, June 30th, 
1632. 

Virginia was so called in 1584, after 
Elizabeth, the Virgin Queen of England. 

Carvlina was so called in 1732, in honor 
of King Charles [X. of France. 

Georgia was so called in 1732, in honor 
of King George II. 

Alabama was so called in 1817, from its 
‘principal river. 

- Mississippi was so called in 1800, from 
its western boundary. Mississippi is said 
to denote the whole river, i. e. the river 
formed by the union of many. 

Louisiana was so called in honor of Louis 
XIV. of France. f 

Tennessee was so called in 1796, from 
its principal river. The word Ten-assee is 
said to signify a curved spoon. 

Kentucky was so called in 1792, from its 
principal river. 

 Tilinois was so called in 1809, from its 
esincipal river. The word is said to signify 
the river of men. 

Indiana was so called in 1809, from the 

_ American Indians, 

Ohio was so called in 1802, from its 
southern boundary. 

Mi>souri was so called in 1821, from its 
principal river. 

Michigan was so called in 1805, from 
the lake on its border. 

Arkansas was so called in 1819, from its 
principal river. 

Florida was so called by Juan Ponce de 
Leon in 1572, because it was discovered on 
Faster Sunday, in Spanish Pascua Florida, 

Columbia was so called in reference to 
Columbus. 

_ Wisconsin is so called from its principal 
river. 

Jowa is so called from its principal river. 

Oregon is also so called from its principal 
river.—J/Vew Haven Palladium. 


" ‘ —~-—. 
STUDENTS IN GERMAN AND DUTCH 
ERSITIES, 


~ Tue number of students in several of the 
German and Dutch Universities, at the 
commencement of 1840, was as follows :— 


Berlin, 1,778 Leipsic, 925 
Bonn, 648 Marburg, 276 
Breslau, 631 Munich, 1,440 
Erlangen, 325 Rostock, 115 
Freiburg, 315 Tuebingen, 729 
% Giessen, 877 Utrecht, 510 
Goet 675 | Wurzburg, 447 


. elburg, 6 Leyden, 614 
nD » 450 Groningen, 274 
? Christian Intelligencer. 


letters, members of the various learned 
academies in Paris. There are 907 mem- 
bers, the precise date of whose admission is 
recorded. The record begins in 1635, and 
closes in 1839. Nuniber who were ad- 
initted between the ages of 
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Of these 907, 158 are now living. T Jk 
joint ages of the whole at the time of 2 


mission was 39,976 years. The average 
age was 44 years and 1 month. The total 
ages of 748 who had deceased were 51,542 
ears. The average age of each was 68 
years and 10 months. The mean duration 
of life among the academicians after election 
was as follows: Academy of Inscriptions, 
23 years and 10 months; French Academy, 
22 years and Il months; Academy of 
Sciences, 26 years and 11 months.— Boston 
Recorder. 


FUNDS. 
Receipts of the American Education Society, for 
the October Quarter, 1840. 


INCOME FROM FUNDS 
LOANS REFUNDED 


591 33 
1,196 99 


LEGACIES. 


Rev. Jonathan L. Pomeroy, late of Worthing- 
ton, Me. by Hon. Lewis Strong, Ex, de 


bonis non 500 00 
Dea, Zebedee Kendall, late of Dunstable, Ms. 
by Mr. John Kendall, Ex, 50 00 


Rev. Osgood Herrick, late of Millbnry, Ms, by 
Henry Mills, Esq. Ex. 

Miss Abigail P. Lawrence, late of Danvers, 
Ms. by Messrs A. L. Peirson and Charles 
Lawrence, hx’rs. 200 

Mrs. Rebecea Nickerson, late of New Bedford, 
Ms. ty Mr. ‘Thomas Nickerson, Ex. 

Mr. Orson P. Wheeler, late of Charlotte, Vt. 
by Mr. Sheldon Wheeler, Ex. thro’ Rev. 
B. Emerson, Ag’t 

Mrs. Persis Goodell, late of Athol, Ms. by Dea. 
Elijah Goddard, hx’r, 

Abigail Warner, late of Northampton, Ms. by 
B. Barrett, Ex’r. 


50 00 


50 00 
25 00 
26 80—1,001 80 


AUXILIARY SOCIETIES. 
Surroixk County. 
[Hardy Ropes, Esq. Boston, Tr.] 


Boston, Bowdoin Street Soe. bal. 


d 4 00 
A Priend 20 00—24 0g 


Essex County South. 
(Hon. David Choate, Essex, Tr.] 


Beverly, Washington Street Cong Soc. of wh. 
23 03 is from the Ladies’ Ed, Soc. by Alice 
Bridges, Ir. 


28 30 
Danvers, Soc. of Rev. Mr. Braman 65 90 


1840.) 


Gioucester, Soc. of Rev. Mr. Nichols 


a” 


m2 ; 
FUNDS. 
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2 22 22 
Wea peach rele, Worcaster CunrraL Assoc. 
Manchester, Sec, ot Rev. Mr. Taylor 26 04 (Hon. Abijah Bigelow, Worcester, Tr.] 
larblehead, Suc. of Rev. Mr. Niles Ss illi i 
seers by Ladies, thro’? Mr. G. moe Sec. or a ese cir 33 . 
RanE See Hee), Mey Mane, by 67 63 Worcester, several individuals connected with 
eas Genrea Eh Sait ’ 15 00 r pecs Lunatic Asylum, by Rey. Julius rach 
Soc. of Rev. Mr. Worcester, by DePriend 5 00—86 73 
Mr. C. Parkhurst 69 00 fs . 
Soe. of Rev. Dr. Emereon 91 34—175 34 Note. The sum received from an individual in 


Wenham, Suc. of Rev. Mr. Munsfield 
[The above by Rev. B, Emerson, Ag’t.] 


Epucation Socrety 1n BRookFIELD 
ASSOCIATION. 


[Rev. Micah Stone, Brookfield, S, P. Tr.} 


20 46—416 14 


Rev. Mr. Sweetser’s Soc. acknowledged in 


August No, should have been $5U instead of 


$40. 


Epvucation Society tn WorcESTER 
Nortu Association. 


(Mr. Moses Chamberlain, Templeton, Tr.] 


New Braint bscripti 
s aeabamp athe ce aa ae Westminster, part of a coll. by Mr. Edward 
Kendall, Jr, 20 00 
HaMrsHire County. 
(Hon. Lewis Strong, Northampton, Tr.} Ruove Isuanp State AUXILIARY. 
Amherst, Gent. Benev, Soc. 14 oe on (Mr. Isaac Wilcox, Providence, Tr.] 
x Enfield Me Brash Kou Be eaicor Providence, Richmond Street Ch. and Svc, 31 38 
Northampton, Legacy of Miss Dolly a Dr. eee Roce I 143 62 
Fowle, by J. H. Fowle, Esq. 5 00 igh Street Ch. an individual 3 v0—183 00 
Char. Suc. bal. of colls. 4 60 [By Rey. Joseph Emerson, Ag’t.] 
aclies’ Hd. Soc. do, 75—10 25 arenes 
__ From the disposable Fund of the Aux. 227 56—775 20 $4,621 59 
bap ote. ‘The sum of $68 acknowledged in Journal 
* PRE Anzust was received from AOU Uae a 
Ladies’ Kd. Soc. by Mrs. Williston 38 32 
Prom the disposable fund of the MAINE BRANCH, 
BES evan [Prof. William Smyth, Brunswick, Tr.J 
68 00 Bangor, Ladies’ Schol. in part, by Prof. Pond 100 . 
West Prospect, Cong. Ch. and Soc. by do. 40 00—41 00 . 
[The following by Rev. James R. Wheelock, Ag’t.] fi 
MippuEsex County. Belfast, Cong. Ch. and Soc, 5 61 
. Charlestown, Soc. of Rev. Mr. Crosby, by Bucksport, do, 29 34 
Dea. bk. P. Mackintire 81 61 Bluehull, do. 5 80 
Concord, Soc. of Rev. James Means, in part i Cong. Benev. Assoc. 30 00—35 80 
to const. him an H. M. by Rev. B. Emer- Biddeford, Cong. Ch. and Soc, 4 35 ; 
son, Ag't 29 19 Calais, do. 15 00 
Medford, Bud. Sov. by Mr. Blisha Hayden, Tr. 57 00 Cherryfield, do. 2 28 
Natick, Soc. of Rev. Samuel Hunt, to const. Castine, | do, 23 89 
him an H. M. by Rev. B. Emerson, Ag’t 40 00 Dennysville, do. 21 09 
Doration from the Estate of Rev. Levi Pratt, Eastport, do. 14 9 
late of Medford, by Rev. William Adams, 50 00—257 80 | El/swurth, do. 5 37 
Fryeburg, do. 12 92 
Jonesboro’, do. 2 36 
Kennebunk, do. 7 50 
SoutH ConFERENCE OF CHURCHES, oe Done bo “ e 
. imerick, do. al 
MrppLEsEx COUSIN Lewiston (Falls,) do. 1 02 
{ Mr. Otis Hoyt, Framingham, Tr.] Machias, Soc. of Rev. Stephen Ward, to const, him 
Framingham, Hollis Evang. Ch. and Soc. 43 22 an H. M. F 40 00 
Holliston, Lilies’ and Gents. Assoc. by Mr. Soc. of Rev. Thomas T. Stone, in part to 
Whiurles Mursh 41 70 const. him an H, M. i ¥ 21 00 
Sauthborousl: 17 70 Machias Port, Soc. of pes Glee Bachelder, in 3 
dj : fs! . " . part to const. him an H. M. 12 50 
Sudbury, Evang. Union Soc. bal. of subs. 7 93—110 55 North BridgiowaMy Jacob Chapmea ine 
Portiand, Rey. Mr. Dwight’s Ch. and Soe. 100 00 
R Rey ils Condit’s do. 100 eit 00 
rospect, Cong. Ch. and Soc. 44 
Norrotx County. Pem roke, reo relos 5 25 
(Rev. Johu Codman, D. D. Dorchester, Tr.) Perry, Mr. Davenport 1 v0 
> , Robbinston, Cong. Ch. and Soe. 8 00 
Bess coll. Mon. Con. Rev. Mr. Marsh’s ote Saiee ’ Sak args 
Sharon, Soc, of Rev. Mr, Eastman, bal. of Saccarappa, do, 550 
subs. 2 50—17 50 | Sandford, do. 177 
Standish, do. 3 72 
ee Winthrop, do. 23 51 
Wells, a donation 50 
Oup Coxory. Whitneyville, Cong. Ch. and Soe, 1 50 
{Col. Alexander Seabury, New Bedford, Tr.] " q — 
Easton, Vinculn Drake, Esq. to const, his wile, * gee $605 73 
Mrs, Curoline Drake, un H. M. 100 00 —— 
Freetown, Soc. ol Rev. Eben. W, Robinson, in 
part to const. him an H. M. 16 80—116 80 NEW HAMPSHIRE BRANCH. 
a [Hon. Samuel] Morril, Concord, Tr.] 
Bradford, Soc. of Rev. Cephas H. Kent 16 10 
Por weurm County Fitzwilliam, Ladies’ Bil. Soc. by S. A. Gerould, 
(Dea. Morton Euiy, Bridgewater, Tr.] Bsq. ‘I'r. Cheshiie Co. Aux. Ed. Soc, 56 ae Bs 
A i Contrib. ann. Cone, by do. 6 20. 
Plymouth, Laiies’ Assoc in Rev. Mr. Hall’s Soe Ney 
3 iz i Greenland, Cong. Church and Soc. by Joseph 
IS Gen by/ OnE aie ee Ze) Boardman, Esq. ‘I'r, Rockingham Co, Aux. 
Ed, Soc. 21 25 
Kingston, by J. Boardman, Esq. Tr. 14 (05 
Keene, Ladies’ Kul. Soc, by S. A. Gerould, Tr. 10 25 
Rexiarovus Cuar. Soc. or MIDDLESEX Londonderry, Cong. Church and Soc. by J. 
NorrtuH snp VICINITY. Boardman, Esq. ‘Ir. R a 22 75 
3. Ad G T Meredith Bridge, Cong. Ch. and Soe. to const. ® 
{ Deu. Jonathan S. Adams, Groton, Ve their Pastor, Rev. John K. yo an H. M, 9 oa 4 
burg, Ladies Assoc. by Miss Sarah Wood Meredith Vilage, Soc. of Rev. Mr. ‘Taylor : iB gee 
ot ages eee Mr. Addison Hubbard ” 22 00 New Alstead, 2d Ch. by S. A. Gerould, 'I'r. 7 2 tO & 
Gents. Assoc, by clo. 41 00—63 00 | Northwood, Soc, of Rev. Josiab Prentice 95S 
ae ; 
) J » 
: 2 
9 i | 
7, 
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ps 


ee 
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Newport, Thomas W. Gilmore, towards consti- 
tuting himselfan H. 5 00 
Svc. of Rev. Mr. Woods, by Dr. n- 
der Boyd 15 00—20 00 
Ossipee, Suc. of Rev. Mr. Winter 5 50 
Petham, Ladies’ Char. Soc. by Miss S. Chuich, 
TE 12 00 
, Ladies’ Benev. Soc. by S. A. Gerould, Tr. 7 43 
: Coll. in the Cong, ao” 3 54—10 97 
m, Soc. of Rey. Mr. Cutler 19 50 
$283 39 


NORTH WESTERN BRANCH. 
{Joseph Warner, Esq. Middlebury, Vt. Tr.] 


Bratileboro’, East, Cong. Ch. and Soc, 25 00 
Benson, Soc. of Rev. Mr Francis 22 U0 
Brookfieid, Lacties’ Kil, Soc. by Harry Hale, Esq. 

T'r. Orange Co, Aux. Ed. Soc. 275 

Cong, Ch, and Soc. a coll. by do. 22 VO—24 75 

~~ Londonderry, Cong. Ch. aud Soc. 3 91 

— Middiebury, a Friend 58 

G Burst, Cong. Ch. and Soc. 6 47 

‘Townsend, do. ll 64 
Thetford, 1st Cong. Ch. and Soc. by H. Hale, Esq. 

‘Ir. &e. 33 25 
Legacy of the late Dea. Eber Gridley, by William 

Dennison, Esq. Ex. 268 87 

$396 47 
‘CONNECTICUT BRANCH. 
{Eliphalet Terry, Esq, Hartford, Tr.] 
Colchester, coll. in 1st Soc. in part 56 00 
Deep River, Cong. Soc. m part to const. Rev. F. 

W. Chapman a L. M. > 3 50 
East Hartford 75 
East Windsor, do. in 2d Soc. in part, of which $40 

js to const. Rev. Shubael Bartlett an H, M. 42 45 
Granby, coll. in Ist Soc. in part to const. Rev. 

. Charles 1), Rice an H. M. 19 14 
Griswold, coll. in Ist Cong. Soc. $15 bal. to 

const. Heury Tuckera L. M. and $15 in 

part to const. Miss Alice Leslie a L. M. of Fad 

the Connecticut Br 98 75 

A Breast Pin, suld for 1 W0—99 75 
Haddam, « Friend 1 00 
Jeweit's City, coll. 2d instalment to const. Rev. 

William Wright an H. M. 16 30 

me, coll. in Ist Suc. 27 87 
Middleton, coll. in Ist Soc. $10 of which from 

Mrs Eliza Ward, bal. to const. Rev. H. 

Talevwtt of Chatham a L. M. of Connecti- 

cut Br. 83 24 

Coll. in 2d Soc. $15 of which from Mrs. 

Routh Bir‘lsey to const. herself a L. M. of 

Hatlord Co, Ed. Soc, 45 75 

~ New London, “oll, in Ist Ch. @80—2d Ch. $29, 

Ladies’ Assoc. 52 25 141 25 
Norwich, 0 Friel 25 
Saybrovk (Pettipaug,) coll. in part to const. 

Rev. A. Harvey an H. M. 19 31 
Saybrook, cull. in lst Soc. $10 of which to const. 

Rev. Ethan B. ane un A.M, and $15 to 

const. Miss D. M, Ayera L. M. of Middle- 

sex Co. Kil. Soc. 55 59 
Stonington (Point,) cont. in Cong. Soc. 62 75 
Sufie'd, coll. in part, $15 of which to const, H, 

Bjssell a L. M. and $15 to const, Dea. 8. 

8 herman a L.. M. of Connecticut Br, 71 40 


West Suffield, coll. in part 6 
[The above by Rev. Joseph Emerson, Ag’t.] 
Berlin, Worthington Soc. a coll. by Rev. Mr. Whit+ 


85 


tlesy 20 15 
Colchester, a coll. in Rev, Mr, Sprague’s Soc, by 

Mr. 8, 14 00 
Simsbury, a coll. by Rev. Mr. Mcl.ean 17 33 

Bequest of the late Julin M, Case 20 00 
South Cornwall, Neighburhood Assoc. by Mrs. 

Sarsh Swift, Tr. 6 50 
Stonington, cont. Ist Ch, and Soc. by Rev. N. B, 

Cook 10 00 
Vernon, coll. in 1st Soc. by Rev. Mr. Humphrey 30 50 
Windsor, coll. in Ch. and Cong. by Rev. Mr, 

Jewett 15 75 
Rev. Joseph Emerson, Ag’t, by Rev. Samuel H, 

Riddel 10 00 

$895 68 


CENTRAL AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY. 
{Charles Starr, Esq. N. Y. Tr.] 


— Connecticut Farms, bal. of coll. in Presb. Ch, to const, 
the reson v. R. Street, a L.. M. 2 00 
Catskil!, Steph ibvals, by Rev. Dr. Porter 2 00 
£. Dur » Abijul Pratt, by do, 5 0u—7 00 
~ Durham, Green Co. cull. by do. 5 OU 
Marlborough, N. Y. Presb. Ch, in part 31 50 
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FUNDS. ° 
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Morristown, N. J. Miss Charlotte B, Arden 20 00 
Mrs. Cobb ico 
Silas Condit 5 v0 
James Cook 5 00 
Cash 2 00 
Judge Ford 3 00 
Mrs. Jones 1 00 
William B. Johnston 1 00 
Silas Johuson 5 00 
Rev. L. O. Kirtland 5 00 
Jabez Mills 5 00 
Lewis Mills 5 00 
E. Pierson 1 00 
Mr. Stiles 5 00 
Mr. Whitehead 5 00 
A stranger 1 00 
Coll. in Ch. 25 69-——95 69 
Newark, N. J Rev. A. D, Eddy, Ist Ch. 10 00 
Wililam Wallace do. 50 U0 
Coll in part in 2d Che 71 25 
Month Con, col. do. | 45 00—176 25 
New York, Brick Ch. John M’Comb 25 0 
Mercer Street Ch. W. W. Chester 50 00 
Do. P. Perit 75 00 
William L. King (Ch. relation omitted) 10 00 
Broadway Tabernacle, Martin Uhler 5 00 
Second Ch. Brooklyn 109 75—274 75 
Schagticoke, cull. in Presb. Ch. 15 00 
Troy, 1st Ch. bul. of coll. 34 50 
New coll. in part — 62 16——-95 66 
Maj Loomis, U. S. Army 6 50 
Legacy, by Miss Mary E. Shippard, late of 
Canandaigua, by her Executor, Henry 
W. ‘Taylor, Esq. 18 87 
$729 22 


UTICA AGENCY. 
[J. W. Doolittle, Esq. Utica, Tr.] 
[Collected by Rev. Danie! Clark, Jr. Sec.] 


Amboy 16 02 

Female Benev, Soc. 14 00—30 2 
Adams 19 98, Eel/ville 11 00 30 98 
Chemont 51) cts., Colchester 22 34 22 84 
Cami!/us 9 50, Coventry 18 00 27 50 
Cass Ville (see bal. below) 2 00 
Eaton Village \4 WU, Hamilton 11 25 25 25 
La Fayette 36 09, Lowville 5 37 41 46 
Morvisvilie 12 47, Madison 25 26 37 73 
Mennsvilie 1 00, Marjensburg 13 38 14 38 
Marcellus 22 50, Pompey 39 74 62 24 
Peterborough. 23 00, Pompey, Miss Harriet N. 

Rand 2 v0 25°00 
Richtand! 33 85, Rodman 14 26 48 11 
Sackets Harbor 17 24, Syracuse, bal, 2 60 19 24 
Tabery 8 00, Wampsviile 14 11 22 11 
Watertown, Ist Ch 115 .9. 2d Ch 24 27 139 56 
Woodville 6 00, Wesimore/and 14 62 | 20 62 
Winfield 11 69, Prof. M. Colton 1 00 12 69 

(Collected by J. W. Doolittle, Tr.] 
Cass Ville Suc. by Mr. Pratt 1 60 
$583 33 


WESTERN EDUCATION SOCIETY OF NEW YORK, 


(J. S. Seymour, Esq. Anburn, Tr.] 
[Collected by Rev. George R, Rudd, Sec.] 


Barre Centre, a bal. 2 50 
Canandaigua 79 48, Castleton 5 00 84 48 
Elmira 17 00, Last Bloomfield 32 22 49 22 
Genoa. 7 70, Geneva 138 50 166 20 
Hopewell, Mrs. Pratt 3 00 
Hammondsport, 8. ND, Hastings 10 00 
Jordan, a bul. 23 00, Jamestown 18 00 41 v0 
Lyons, coll. in part 5 25, Livunia 40 75 66 U0 
pat ie OU, Ogden, a bai. 9 50 27 50 
Pen Yan, cull. in part 59 12, Ladies’ Schol. 75 00 134 12 
Pratisburgh 59 00, Richmond 37 00 96 00 

Rochester, W. Griffith's Schol. 75 00 
H. Campbell's do. in part 50 v0—125 00 
Rushville ~9 00, Romulus 18 00 47 00 
Silver Creek, coll. in part 4 23 
Sheridan | 81, Southport 10 00 11 81 
Scipio 10 50, Skeneaicles 26 27 36 77 
Wheatland 8 80, Waterloo 18 00 26 80 
$93 63 


_ Whole amount received $9,344 04, 


Clothing received during the Quarter. 
Bon es Mrs. Christian Baker, shirts and socks valued at 


Boscawen, N. H., ladies’ Ed. Soc., by Miss Lucy E. Price, 
_ 8 bunile containing shirts, collars, socks, &e. 

Lisbon, Ci., a buniile containing one quilt and two shirts. 

Troy, N. H., Ladies’ Benev. Soc, one bed quilt valued at $6, 
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_MEMOIR OF HON. SAMUEL SEWALL, ESQ., 
CHIEF JUSTICE OF THE PROVINCE OF MASSACHUSETTS BAY, 
[By Rev. Samurt Sewatt, M, A., Pastor of the Church in Burlington, Ms.] 


[The sources of information from which the statements in this Memorr have been principally derived, 
though but seldom expressly referred to, have been humerous family records and papers, the Journals and 
other manuscripts of Judge Sewall; and. particularly an Account of his family written by him in 1720 at 
the request of his son, Samuel Sewall, Esq. of Brookline, and communicated in a letter which is still 
preserved. All dates in this Memoir, earlier thun 1752, are to be understood according to Old Style.] 

Verge... Arte t eae oF 5 é yoe* 


+ Beg 4 


Samuet Sewatt, the first of the three eminent jurists by the name of 
Sewall, who have held the office of Chief Justice in the Supreme Court 
of Massachusetts,* was descended from an ancient and highly respectable 
family in England. Their place of residence was Coventry in Warwick- 
shire. But their family connections, there is reason to believe, were not 
confined to that city or county. For several ages, the name of Sewall, 
with some variety in the spelling, has, been common in other counties of 
the kingdom, and the family arms of the subject of this Memoir were the 


* The number of Judges, whom the family of Henry Sewall of Newbury, in its several branches, has 
furnished to the Supreine Court of Massachusetts, and the number of years during which they have occupied 
a seat on that Bench, are worthy of remark. Samuel, his eldest son, was appointed a Judge of that Court at 
its erection in 1692, Chief Justice-in 1718,and resigned in 1728; and Samuel, great grandson of Samuel, was 
appointed Judge in 1800, and Chief Justice, 1814, the year of his death. Of the descendants of John Sewall, 
the second son of Henry, David,a grandson of John, was appointed Judge in 1777, and resigned in 1790. And 
of the descendants of Stephen Sewall, the third and youngest son of Henry, Stephen, son of Stephen, was 
appointed Judge in 1739, Chief Justi¢e,1752, and died 1760, Hence itappears, that during the 148 years 
which have elapsed since a Supreme Court, as such, was first established in Massachusetts, a place among 
its judges has been held 84 years collectively, (more than halfof that perivd,) by four descendants of the 
above-mentioned -patriarch of Newbury; and the office of Chief Justice by three of them during the eol- 
lective term of 18 years. It may be added, moreover, that Judge David Sewall, named above, after the 
resignation of his office in this Court, was many years Judge of the District Court of the United States in 
Maine. Jonathan Sewall, likewise, a nephew of Chief Justice Stephen, was Attorney-General of Massa- 
chusetts from 1767 to 17753 and Jonathan and Stephen, sons of Jonathan, (both recently deceased,) were 
respectively Chief Justice and Attorney-General of the Province of Lower Canada. ; 

{ The name of Sewall is one of great antiquity in England, particularly in the County of Warwick. In 
Fuller’s “ Wortbies of England,” and in ‘¢ Dugdale’s Antiquities of Warwickshire,” as revised, augmented 
and brought down to 1730, by Rev. W. Thomas, D. D., it is found as far back as the 14th, 13th, 12th, and 
even the Ilth century. In these authors it occurs vurionsly spelt: as, Saswalo, Sewald, Sewall, Sewalle, 
Seawall, Seawale, and Sewell. But as it is applied, in a number of instances, in two or more of these 
several forms of spelling, to members of the same family, and in some instances, to the same individual, 
the same name under all these forms is doubtless intended. From comparing the above varieties of spel- 
ling together, it may be plausibly.conjectured, that the primitive name was Saswald or Seswald, (which 
would indicate it to be, like Oswald, Erhelwald, &c., of Saxon original); but that in progress of time, the 
middle (s) was dropped from it for eupbony’s sake; and the final (d) omitted, or exchanged in one instance 
for (0) to please the ear of him who bare the name, or of those who had occasion to address him by it. From 
the 5th and 6th of the above varieties it is also apparent, that in pronouncing the name, the (w) was 
originally,attached to the last syllable, and not, as at the present day, to the first. And there is not 
wanting evidence, that this continued to be the way of pronouncing it in this country so late as the close 
of the 17th century. For in a Bill of Exchange yet extant, dated Oct. 21, 1698, and drawn in favor of the 
subject of this memoir by his friend Hon. Andrew Belcher, Esq., his name is spelt “ Seazell.” 

Of those of this name in England in ancient days, of whom some memorials have been preserved, the 
following notices may not be uninteresting. y 

1. Saswalo (or Saswald, as it may be reasonably supposed to have been originally) of Nether Eatendon, 
Warwickshire; “ whose name argues him to have been of the Old English stock, as some think.” Before 
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‘same as those ascribed by Faller, in his “ Worthies of England,” ‘to John 
- Seawale, Sheriff of Essex and Hertfordshire, A Righe Il, 1380." ..* at Ake 


a a 


- 
the Norman Conquest in 1066, Saswalo was possessed of 17 hides of land (each hide being, according to 
Bailey, ‘as much as one plough would cultivate in a year”) in the above mentioned village in Warwick- 
shire, where he resided, beside considerable tracts of country in the counties of Northampton, Lincoln 
and Derby. He built and endowed a church in the placé of his residence; and from the extent of his 
possessions there, Dugdale concludes him to have been a Saxon Thane. But at the Conquest, all his 
possessions fell into the hands of Henry de Feriers, one of the knights doubtless of king William, and 
ancestor of the Earls of Derby of that name, (viz. de Ferrariis, or Ferrars.) His Norman lord allowed 
him however to retain his possessions at Nether Eatendon; and from him they passed down in the male 
line of his posterity to the year 1730, a period of almost 700 years; “being the only place in this County 
that glories in an uninterrupted succession of its owners for so long a tract of time.” In the inheritance 
ef Nether Eatendon, there succeeded Saswalo, 1. Henry, his son, “a devout benefactor to the Canons of 
_ Kenilworth.” 2. Henry, a nephew of Henry. 3. “ Saw » or, “ Sewall de Eatendon,” a younger brother 
ef the second Henry, and a knight. 4. Henry, son of Sawald or Sewall. 5. Sezall, his son, a knight: 
whose son and heir James, removing his residence from Katendon to Shirley in Derbyshire, where he had 
’ possessions, 31 Henry IIL. A..D. 1247, changed likewise his name from Sewall to Shirley; and by this 
name the proprietors of Nether Eatendon continued to be known in 1730. (See Dugdale’s Antiquities 
ef Warwickshire, vol. i. p, 618, &c., fol.) To this family, William Shirley, Esq., formerly Governor of 
Massachusetts, probably belonged; his coat of arms, as displayed on ancient map of Maine, dedi- 
cated to him in 1754, and now in the possession of the author of this memoir, being the same as that 
ascribed by Fuller to Ralph Shirley of Shirley in Derbyshire, Sheriff of Derbyshire and Nottinghamshire, 
; 12 Henry VII- 1497. 
+ 2 Sewall, Archbishop of York about 1250. “ Sezall had his Nativity probably in these parts (York- 
shire.) But he was bred in Oxford, and was a Scholar to St. Edmund, who was wont to say to him, 
‘Sewald, Sewald, thou wilt have many Afflictions, and dye a Martyr.’ Nor did he miss much of his mark 
therein, though he met with Peace and Plenty at first, when Archbishop of York. The occasion of his 
_ trouble was, when the Pope plenitudine potestatis, intruded one Jordan an Italian to be Dean of York, 
whose Surprised Installing Sewald stoutly opposed. Yea, at this time there were in England no fewer 
than three hundred Benefices possessed by Italians, where the People might say to them, as the Eunuch to 
Philip, ‘How can we understand without an Interpreter?’ Yea, which was far worse, they did not only 
not teach in the Church, but misteach by their lascivious and debauched bebaviour. As for our Sewald, 
Matthew Paris saith plainly, that he would not bow his Knee to Baal, so that for this his contempt, he was 
excommunicated and cursed by Bell, Book and Candle, though it was not the Bell of Aaron’s Garment 
nor Book of Scripture, nor the Candle of an Unpartiall Judgement. ‘This brak his heart, and his Memory 
Tyeth in an Intricate Posture, (peculiar almost to himself) betwixt Martyr and no Martyr, a Saint and no 
Saint. Sure it is, Sewall though dying excommunicated in the Romish, is reputed Saint in Vulgar 
Estimation; and some will maintain, that the Pope’s solemn Canonization is no more requisite to the 
making ofa Saint, then the Opening of a Man’s Windows is necessary to the lustre of the Sun Sewald 
died Ann. Dom. 1258. Bale, who assumeth liberty to himself to surname Old writers at his pleasure, is 
_ pleased to Addition this worthy man, ‘ Sewaldus Magnanimus?” (Fuller’s Worthies, York, Saints, vol. 
¥. part 3, p. 227.) It seems that he had a monument erected to his memory in the Cathedral of York; 
for about 20 years ago, a gentleman of Halifax, N. S., who was then absent in England, wrote to his 
friends in Boston, that he had been surprised in visiting York, to find a monument in the Minster 
there to an Archbishop Sewall. 


2 
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* The arms of this John Seawale are thus described by Fuller: “S. (Sable) Cheveron betwixt 3 Gadd- 
bees Argent:” which are precisely the same with those handed down by painting, tradition, or otherwise 
among all the Sewalls now known to reside in New England and Lower Canada, as their Family Aira 
and substantially the same (according to the lines subjoined) with those of this name who. are resident in 

_ the Southern States. From this circumstance it seems no rash inference, that all of the name of Sewall 
- nowinthe United States or in the British American Provinces are either direet or collateral descendants 
of John Seawale, Sheriff of Essex and Hertfordshire in 1380. The addition however of a leopard’s head 
as a crest, to the arms of the families by this name in the Southern States, denotes, it is believed, that they 

are a younger branch of the primitive stock. ‘ ( 

The following lines, written by a gentleman of the name of Sewall at the South, were addressed, it is 
presumed, to Dr. Thomas Sewall, now an eminent physician in Washington, D. C., but originally from 
Maine, and a direct descendant of Henry Sewall of Newbury, the common ancestor of all the Sewalls now 
Known to be living in New England. 


nae “ Blakely, (Alabama,) 22d February, 1820, (Washington's Birth Day.) 
> 
“ When Cromwell ruled Old England’s Isle, 
And drove the Stuarts into exile, 
Two Henry Sewalls, gallant hearts, 
From principle, took different parts : ¢ ' 
Your Ancestor, as poets sing, 
Join’d Oliver; and mine, the King: 
But when the second Charles return’d, 
And Cromwell’s corps was hang’d or burn’d, 
Your ancestor to Boston steer’d, 
And mine for Maryland, ve heard; 
Our family records say ’tis true, 
And hence these lines [ write to you. 
Three volant Bees our Arms display, 
As English heralds’ records say ; 
And for the Crest, a Leopard’s head 
Is plae’d, although the beast is dead. 
Yow now can tell, or bad, or good, 
If you and [ are of one blood. 


“Yours respectfully, 
“LEWIS SEWALL.”—MS. copy. 
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ond a - 
Henry Sewall, his great srandfather, was a linen draper in the city of 
‘ oventry ; ‘‘a prudent man,” who ‘‘ acquired a great estate,” and ‘ was 
~ more than once chosen Mayor of the city.”’(1) The term of his mayoralty 
_ in..1607 was rendered memorable by a remarkable inundation, which is 
entioned by Sir William Duagdale,(2) and particularly described by 
uller.(3) It arose April 17th, though there is no river near the city, but 
' only a small brook, which no rain had recently fallen to swell; and after 
continuing three hours, and overflowing more than two hundred and fifty 
dwelling houses, to the great damage of the inhabitants, subsided at once, 
“sinking,” as Fuller expresses it, ‘‘ as suddenly as it did rise.” 
Henry Sewall, his grandfather, was the eldest son of the aforesaid Henry; | 
and was baptized in St. Michael’s Church, Coventry, April 8, 1576. He 
_ married a Mrs. Anne Hunt; and about 1623 was residing at Manchester, 
in Lancashire.(4) From dislike to the English hierarchy, he sent over 
_ his son Henry to New England in 1634, to establish himself there; and 
- shortly after followed him thither himself. He lived a while in Newbury, 
“at Old Town Green, where the first meeting house stood ;” but on the © 
removal of the meeting house to where it stood in 1729, he sold his house 
and land in Newbury, and removed to Rowley, where he purchased new 
possessions, and where he died and was buried, March, 1656-7, (5) in the 
eighty-first year of his age. 
Henry Sewall, father of Samuel, was the only son of the last mentioned 
Henry ; and was born, 1614. He came to New England in 1634, plenti- 
fully provided with money and English servants, neat cattle and provisions, 
and with other things suitable for the commencement of a new plantation, 
Mr. Cotton would have had him settle at Boston, where he first arrived ; 
but preferring an inland situation, on account of his cattle, he wintered at 
Ipswich, and in 1635 removed to Newbury, of which town he was one of 
the earliest settlers, and where he became the proprietor of a large estate 
in land. He was made a freeman of the Colony, May 17, 1637, at the 
Court of Election, held that year in Cambridge, whither he and others — 
came for that purpose from Newbury on foot, 40 miles, that so they might 
strengthen the friends of Gov. Winthrop against Sir Henry Vane. On 
March 25th, 1646, he was married by Richard Saltonstall, Esq. to Miss 
Jane Dummer, eldest child of Mr. Stephen and Mrs. Alice Dummer of 
Newbury. But the climate not suiting his father and mother Dummer, he 
and his wife returned with them to England the winter following, and 
resided a while at Warwick, and then at Bishop Stoke and Baddesly in 
Hampshire. At the two last mentioned places, and at Tunworth, (Tam- 
worth 2) five children were born to them. Daring his abode at Baddesly, 
Mr. Sewal! appears to have been employed there as a preacher of the 
gospel. For when he had made one voyage to New England to visit his 
father, while his family remained behind in England, in going thither 
alone a second time in 1659, he carried with him a letter of recommenda- 
tion from Richard Cromwell, the Protector, to the Governor and Assistants 
of Massachusetts, dated March 23, 1658, (1658-9,) in which he is spoken 
of as being “‘ Minister of North Baddesly in our county of Southampton ;” 
-* laborious and industrious in the work of the ministry, and very exemplary 


(1) Judge Sewall’s Account of his Family, &c. Records. But the Protectors letter referred to under 
1720. his son Henry, dated March, 1658-9, makes him to 
(2) Antiquities of Warwickshire, vol.i. p.151, fol. have been then dead about four years; and the in- 
(3) Fuller’s Worthies, part 3, p. 116. ventory of his estate was received in Court, accor- 
(4) R. Walker’s deposition, 1679, in manuscripts ding to certificate in papers of W. Gibbs, Esq. 
of W. Gibbs, Esq. ‘ March 25, 1656. 
(5) Thomas Gage, Esq. of Rowley, from Town 
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for his holy life and good conversation.” (6) This his last mentioned 
voyage to New England he undertook with a view to the settlement of his 
father’s estate, who had deceased in his absence from the country ; pur- 
posing to return to England again, when this business was accomplished. 
What assistance the government of Massachusetts rendered him to this 
end, (as the Protector had requested them to do, ‘“ that soe he [might] 
the more expeditiously returne to his said charge, where, through the 
blessing of God, his labours in the gospell [might] be further usefull and 
profittable,”’) is not known. It is certain, however, that he never went 
back to England again. Changing for some reasons his original intentions 
on this head, (not improbably, on account of the unsettled state of public 
affairs in England shortly after his departure ; or of the restoration of King 


~Charles II., the re-establishment of Episcopacy, and discouragement of 


- 


Nonconformists, which followed,) he sent for his family to come to New 
England to him in 1661; and spent the remainder of his days at Newbury 
in-civil life. He represented that town in the General Court in the years 
1661, 1663, 1668, 1670:(7) and died there May 16, 1700, xt. 86. Ina 
sermon from Prov. xix.-20, which Rev. Mr. Tappan, his minister, preached 
May 19th, the Sabbath after his death, he gave him the character of ‘a 
true Nathanael.” His widow, Mrs. Jane Sewall, did not long survive him, 
She deceased January 13, 1700-1, aged about seventy-four years. Mr. 
Henry Sewall of Newbury had three sons and five daughters ; and was the 
common ancestor of all the Sewalls now known to be either in New Eng- 
land or in the British Province of Lower Canada.* ‘The following is a 


a (6) Hutchinson’s Hist. Mass. vol. i, App. No. 12. (7) Farmer's Geneal. Register. 


* His children were as follows: viz. 

1. Hannah, born at Tunworth, (Tamworth ?) Eng. May 10, 1649; baptized there by Mr. Heskins 5 mar- 
ried to Mr. Jacob Tappan of Newbury, N. E., August 24, 1670; and died Nov. 12, 1699, 

2, Samuel, the subject of this Memoir. 

3. John, born at Baddesly, Hampshire, England, October 10, 1654; baptized there November 22, by Rev. 
Mr. Cox; came to New England with his mother and her other children, 1661; married to Miss Hannah 
Fessenden of Cambridge, October 27, 1674; lived with his fathér at Newbury, and there died before him, 


.August 8th, 1699. He left five sons, viz. Jobo, Henry, Samuel, Nicholas and Thomas; and a daughter 


Hannah, afterward wife of Rev. Samuel Moodey of York; and was the common ancestor of all the 
Sewalls in the State of Maine. Of his five sons, John and Thomas died without issue; Thomas in 1716, 
while a member of Harvard College. 3. Henry resided at Newbury; and was the father of Stephen 
Sewall of Newburyport, who died about 1804, 4. Samuel lived at York, was elder of the church there, 
and died April 28, 1769, et. 81, leaving a numerous family. Among his sons were Major Samuel Sewall 
of Bath, deceased, “author of the invention for sinking the piers of bridges over deep rivers, and which 
has been, for many years, successfully adopted in America and Europe;” Col. Dummer Sewall of Bath, 
who died April 4, 1832, wt 95, the father of Rev. Samuel Sewali of Sumner, Me.; and Hon. David Sewall 
of York, formerly a Judge of the Supreme Court of Massachusetts, and of the District Court of the United 
States for Maine, who died 1825, wt, 90. 5. Nicholas resided at York; and was the father of Stephen 
Sewall, Professor of Hebrew and other Oriental Languages at Harvard College, who died at Cambridge 
1804; and the grandfather of Gen. Henry Sewall of Augusta; of Rev. Jotham Sewall, formerly of Chester- 
ville, the well known and venerated missionary in Maine; and of Daniel Sewall, Esq. of Kennebunk, 

4. Stephen, born at Baddesly, Ang. 19, 16573; baptized there by Mr. Cox, Sept. 24th; married Margaret 
daughter of Rev. Jonathan Mitchel of Cambridge, June 13, 1682; resided at Salem, where he was Register i 
of Deeds for the County of Essex, a Major of the militia, (whence his common title of Major Sewall,) and 
Captain of the Fort; and where he died, greatly Jamented, Oct. 17, 1725. His widow survived him u 
wards of ten years, dying at Boston, at the house of her son, Major Samuel Sewall, Jan. 20, 1735-6. He 
was the father of Chief Justice Stephen Sewall of Boston, aud of. Mitehel Sewall, Esq. of Salem; and tho 
common ancestor of Jonathan Sewall, Attorney General of Massachusetts at the commencement of the 
Revolution; of Jonathan Mitchel Sewall, Esq. of Portsmouth, N. EL.,the poet; and of the late Jonathan 
Revell Chict Justo, aid Pigpien bee Attorney General, of the Province of Lower Canada. 

5. Jane, born at Baddesly, Oct. 25, 1659; baptized there by Mr, Cox; married t ; i 
Newbury, N. E., Sept. 24, 1677; and died shone Jani 29, 1716-17. ; 0 he 

6. Ann, born at Newbury, N. E, Sept. 3, 1662; baptized there by Rev. Thomas Parker; married 1676 
to Mr. William Longfellow, who afterward went as Ensign in the expedition against Port Royal and was 
drowned with others off Cape Breton, Oct. 1690, She had for her second husband Mr. Henry Short of 
Nowbury 4 ae re tig eer 

7. Mehitabel, born at Newbury, May 8, 1665; baptized by Mr, Parker: i . Willi 
EE tute aad dled Au, &, 1702 ry. Pp y er; married to Mr. William Moody 

8. Dorothy, born at Newbury, Oct. 29, 1668 ; married first to Mr. Ezekicl Northend of Rowley, Sept. 10 
1691 cape ay his death, Dec. 23, 1732, to Mr. Moses Bradstreet of Rowley, whose widow phe vied. June 
17, 1752, wt, o4. 
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copy of the inscription on the grave stone of Mr. Henry Sewall in the 
burial place of Newbury, Old Town :— 


buy 
“Mr. Henry Sewann (senr sy Mr, Henry Sewarn unis Farner, in 
THE Saip Eviza anp Dorcas, Carr. Warts, CoMMANDER,) ARRIVED AT 


Boston, 1634, winterep av Ipswicn, BEGAN THIS PLanrarion 1635, FUR- 


a 


NisHing EnenisH servANTS, NEATS CATTLE, AND PROVISIONS. MarRIiED 
Miss Jane Dummer, Marcu 25, 1646. Diep May 16, 1700. acep 86. 


“His FRUITFUL VINE, BEING THUS DISJOINED, FELL TO THE GROUND Jan. 
13, FoLLOWING.” 


Samuet Sewatt, the subject of this Memoir, was the eldest son of 
“Henry and Jane Sewall. ‘He was born at Bishop Stoke, Hants, in Eng- 
land, March 28, 1652, and baptized in Stoke Church, May 4th, by 
Rev. Mr. Rashly, once a member of First Church, Boston, New England, 
but now returned to England, and the minister, it seems, of Bishop Stoke. 
He was taught to read at Baddesly ; and afterward sent to a grammar 
school at Rumsey, of which a Mr. Figes was master. On his arrival at 
New England with his mother in 1661, he was immediately placed by his 
father under the tuition of ‘‘the Reverend and Excellent Mr. Thomas 
Parker,” pastor of the church in Newbury, with whom he continued six 
years, till his entrance into Harvard College. He was admitted in 1667, 
*“* by the very learned and pious Mr. Charles Chauncy,” then the President 
of the College ; and from him he received his first degree in 1671, being 
of the last class upon which degrees were conferred by that excellent 
President, who died the February following. He received his Master's 
degree in 1674 from President Hoar. Previously to this, it seems, he had 
been chosen a Resident Fellow of the College, and in that capacity was 
one of its Tutors. 
He was originally designed by his parents for the Christian ministry ; 
and with a view to it, studied divinity, commenced preaching, and received 
encouragement to go to Woodbridge, New Jersey, a town settled by people 
from Newbury, to be their minister. But his thoughts were probably 
diverted from the sacred profession by his marriage connection, which put 
him in possession of great wealth, and means of extensive influence and 
usefulness in civil life. He was married February 28, 1675-6, by Gov. 
Bradstreet to Miss Hannah Hull, daughter and sole heir of Jobn Hull, Esq, 


a goldsmith and principal merchant in Boston, and of Judith his wife,a — 


sister of Edmund Quincy, Esq. of Braintree. Mr. Hull was he, concerning 
whom Rev. Mr. Wilson of Boston, observing his extraordinary dutifulness, 
when a youth, to his aged mother, ‘‘ then weak in body, and poor in estate,” 
“foretold in the hearing of some of the family, ‘‘ I charge you to take notice 
of what I say; God will certainly bless that young man: John Hull shall 
grow rich, and live to do God good service in his generation.” (8) And 
agreeably to these words of this venerable divine, it came to pass, In 
1652, and several years afterward, Mr. Hull was, by the appointment of the 
General Court, Master of the Mint in this Colony ; in which capacity, he 
coined the celebrated New England sixpences and shillings; and receiving 
from the government a liberal allowance for his trouble, he acquired great 
wealth, both in money and lands. He was likewise a principal founder of 
the Old South Church, Boston; Treasurer of the Colony in 1676; and 
one of the Assistants in 1683. He died Sept. 30, 1683; leaving behind 
him that good name which is ‘better than precious ointment; ” a charac- 


r 


(8) Mem. of Wilson in Mather’s Magn. Vol. I. B. II. 


& 
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hy ot 
ter eminent for wisdom and piety, charity and uprightness. Rev. Datel 
Gookin of Sherburne wrote a eulogy on his character in verse, which still 
exists in manuscript. | ‘ 
_ Till 1674, there was no printing press in the Colony, except that at 
Cambridge. In May of that year, one was allowed to be set up at Boston, _ 
and Mr. John Foster appointed by the Court to superintend the manage- 
ment of it. At the death of Foster, Mr. Sewall was chosen his successor 
in 1681; and as such, had the oversight of the printing of several laws 
and acts of Court, and many books; particularly Mr. Willard’s ‘‘ Covenant 
Keeping, the Way to Blessedness:” Boston, 1682. But from this office, 
Mr. Sewall was discharged by the Court at-his own request in 1684.(9) 
In 1685, he was captain of the South Company of militia in Boston ; but 


resigned his commission Nov. 11, 1686, on account of an order to put the 


Cross in the colors. In 1701 he was chosen captain of the Artillery Com- 
pany, and continued to be so two or three years. From both these offices 
he--derived the title of ‘‘ Captain Sewall,’’ by which he was generally 
known and familiarly spoken of many years after he had resigned them 
both, and had obtained-a seat on the Bench. 

Mr. Sewall was chosen one of the Assistants in 1684, and re-chosen in 
1685, 1686; in which last named year, the Colony charter having been 
vacated, the ancient government of Massachusetts was superseded by a 
President and Council. In 1688, during the oppressive administration of 
Sir Edmund Andros, as Governor, when the titles of many to their lands, 
Mr. Sewall’s among others, were drawn into question, he made a voyage 
to England. But on his return in 1689, Sir Edmund having withdrawn 
from the country, and the Old Charter government being for the present 
revived, he resumed his seat at the Board of Assistants. In the Provincial 
Charter, granted in i691, he was nominated to be of the Council; and 
afterwards, without interruption, was annually chosen and sat at the Board 
till 1725, when being elected he declined serving, having survived, more 
than seven years, all that were appointed with him to that office in the 
Charter. 

As one of the Assistants, or Magistrates, under the Colonial Charter, 
Mr. Sewall was also ex officio a Judge of the Superior Court. Soon after 
the arrival of the Provincial Charter in 1692, but before any Courts of 
Justice had been established and organized under it, he was appointed by 
the Governor and Council one of the Judges of a Special Court of Oyer 
and Terminer for the trial of persons charged with witchceraft.(10) It is 
well known, that at that time there was a firm general persuasion, not only 
in New England, but in the mother country and throughout Europe, of the 
reality of those impious compacts with Satan, into which persons accused” 
of witchcraft were supposed to have entered, and of that diabolical power 
or influence by which they were believed to act. In common with the 
great majority of the community, the members of this Court, were all under 
this delusion, except Major Saltonstall of Haverhill, who declined acting. 
Hence nineteen persons, of the multitades who were indicted and arraigned 
before them for this crime, were at different times tried, condemned, and 
in pursuance of their sentence, executed. In this unhappy affair, the 
judges appear to have acted conscientiously at the time; and to have had 
not only the countenance and approbation, generally, of the rulers, ministers, 


(9) Manuscripts of W. Gibbs, Esq. ernor Mr. Stoughton, Major Saltonstall, Major 
(10) The names of the Judges of this Court are Richards, Major Gedney, Mr. Wait Winthrop, 
recorded as follows in “ Lectures on Witchcraft,” Capt. Sewall, and Mr. Sargeant.” 
by Rev. Mr. Upham of Salem:—‘ The Lieut. Gov- 
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and people at home, but the decision of Sir Matthew Hale in the Courts 
of the mother country in similar cases, to justify them in their proceedings. 
But the delusion was soon made manifest. Judge Sewall especially became 
convinced of his error, in the part which he had taken in the Court of 

% Trials; and often discovered deep regret, penitence and humiliation on 
account of it. He notes, for example, in his Journal, Dee. 24, 1696, on 
occasion of his son Samuel’s reciting to him in Latin a portion of the 12th 
chapter of Matthew, “The 7th verse did awfully bring to mind the Salem 
Tragedie.” And at a public fast, Jan. 14, 1696-7, in the order for which 
there was particular reference to the doings of that Court of Oyer and 
Terminer, and when he was under much affliction on account of the recent 
death of an infant daughter and other troubles and crosses, he presented to 
Rev. Mr. Willard his minister a note, which was read in the worshipping 
assembly ; he standing up, while Mr. Willard read it, and bowing in token 
of assent when he had done. In this note, while with much delicacy he 
appears to have.studiously avoided saying any thing which might seem to 
“implicate the other judges, he acknowledged his own guilt in the decisions 
of that Court, asked the pardon of it both of God and man, and deprecated 
the divine judgments for the sin of him or of any other, upon himself, his 
family, or the land. 

But though he thus condemned himself for the part he had acted in the 
recent trials at Salem; yet the public confidence does not seem to have 
been impaired either in him or his associates. For at the first appointment 
of Judges of the Superior Court under the Province Charter, Dec. 6, 1692, 
(a time when a suspicion at least of delusion on the subject of the witch- 
crafts had become common, and when in consequence, the sitting of the 
Court of Oyer and Terminer had been suspended,) Mr. Sewall was chosen 
one. The others were William Stoughton, Esq., Chief Justice, Thomas 
Danforth, Esq., Major John Richards, and Major General Waitstilk 
Winthrop; all of whom had been on the bench with -Mr. Sewall in the 
trials for witchcraft, except Mr. Danforth. In 1718, April 16th, he- was 
appointed to succeed Major General Winthrop, as Chief Justice. And 
although from various causes there were numerous changes in that Court 
in his day, yet he still retained his seat on its bench till 1728; when in 
consequence of his advanced years and increasing infirmities, he resigned 
it; having survived more than ten years all those who had been members 
of that Court from the beginning; and after having officiated in this 
capacity under the Colonial and Provincial Governments upwards of forty 
years. At the same time also he resigned his commission as Judge of 
Probate for the County of Suffolk, to which he had been appointed by 
‘Lieut. Governor Tailer in 1715. 

Chief Justice Sewall was an eminently devout man; very constant and 
exemplary in his attendance on the worship of God both in the family, and 
in the public assembly. When prevented by sickness or other necessary 
cause from going to the house of God on the Sabbath, or on other occasions 
of public religious service, he often mentions it in his Journals, as a matter 
of grief to him and humiliating reflection. And how diligent a hearer 
of the word of God he was when there, a number of manuscript volumes 
still remaining, containing the texts and general outline of sermons and 
lectures which he heard both at home and abroad, abundantly testify. He 
was received into the South Church in Boston, under the pastoral care of 
Rev. Thomas Thacher, March 30, 1677; and was regarded afterward, as 
one of its principal pillars and ornaments. Shortly before he entered into 
church fellowship, he became a member of a private society for prayer and 
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speaking to passages of Scripture, to which his father-in-law, Mr. Hull, 
belonged before him; and the records of the exercises of which remain to 
this day ; and the meetings of this society, which were ordinarily held 
weekly, he continued to attend with great constancy, when circumstances 
permitted, through. life. When extraordinary providences (of which he 
was a diligent observer) called, he loved to meet his friends at their houses 
or his own, and spend a day in supplications conducted by some of the 
ministers of the town, and in listening to preaching suited to the occasion 
on which they had convened. Often too would he devote a whole day in 
the week time to fasting, reading the Scriptures, and communion with God 
in secret: at which seasons, his Journals signify, that he would not only 
be abundant in prayer for himself, family, and near connections; but would 


‘likewise frequently pour out his enlarged heart in copious intercessions 


(minutely enumerated in many instances in his manuscripts) on behalf of 
the college, the churches, the town, province and land in which he dwelt ; 
the aboriginal Indians, especially those at Natick; the African slaves; for 
the conversion of Jews and the heathen; for the restraint and downfall of 
papal tyranny, superstitions and usurpations; the peace, purity and pros- 
perity of the Christian Zion; the cause of the oppressed and persecuted 
throughout the world. Nor were these his habits of secret devotion practised 
only when at home, but cherished when abroad. ‘This is particularly 
apparent in his wonted observance of his birth day. As the Courts were 
arranged a part of the time he was on the Bench, that day commonly fell 
when he was on the Plymouth Circuit at Plymouth: in which case, rising 
early on the morning of that day, or of one as near to it as possible, he 
would leave the inn where he lodged, and retire to the meeting-house for 
private devotion. ‘1705. March 28. I got up betimes,' and begun my 
birth day in the meeting-house. Finished y? Court y* day.” ‘1711. 
March 27. Open the Court. Martii 28 ;mihi natali, diluculo in Audem 
intravi, et ibidem Preces effudi.” 

He was a zealous maintainer of the divine institution of the Christian 
Sabbath ; scrupulously observed from evening to evening (as our fathers 
were accustomed) its sacred rest himself; and often exerted his influence 
and authority, as a magistrate, to prevent or punish illegal and scandalous 
violations of it by others. 

He was a diligent student of the Holy Scriptures, which he was skilkful 
to read in their inspired originals. The prophetic portions of the Sacred 
Volume he perused with an inquisitive mind, and held some opinions 
respecting the events predicted in them, which would be accounted singular 
at the present day, His researches into the prophecies led him to believe 
that America, and particularly the Spanish Province of Mexico, would be 
the seat of the New Jerusalem, described Rev. chap. 2lst; that the 
slaughter of the two witnesses, predicted in the Revelation, was near at 
hand, if not actually accomplished in certain specified events of that day, 
&c. &c. Upon these and kindred topics he took a deep interest in con- 
versing or corresponding with the Boston-clergy generally, and with such 
men abroad as Rev. Messrs. Higginson and Noyes of Salem, Wise of 


Sei Torrey of Weymouth, Brimsmead of Marlborough, Walter of 


oxbury, Stoddard of Northampton, and Clap of Newport; with President 
Wadsworth of Harvard College, and Rector Williams of Yale; ‘Gov. 
Saltonstall of Connecticut, and Gov. Burnet of New York, afterward of 
Massachusetts: and fragments of his conversations, or copies of his corres- 
pondence with most of these gentlemen on these subjects do yet remain. 
}n 1697 he published a work, dedicated to Sir William Ashurst and Lieut. 
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Governor Stoughton, and entitled, “ Phenomena Quedam Apocalyptica,” 
of which there was a second edition in 1727; and in 1713 he published 
another work, styled ‘Proposals touching the Accomplishment of the 
Prophecies.” Both these productions of his pen were to appearance con- 
siderably read in his time, though they have now become quite obsolete. 
And however whimsical or fanciful some of the interpretations of the 
prophecies advanced in them may now be justly accounted ; still they were 
mm accordance with the spirit and sentiments of many of his day, and 
were received by numbers of learned individuals at their publication with 
expressions of respect and approbation. 

Judge Sewall’s principles in religion were strictly Calvinistic and Con- 


- gregational. He was warmly attached to that system of faith, and to those 


forms of worship and government in the church, which were embraced 
and practised by the Puritan settlers of New England. Occasionally he 
employed his pen in their illustration and defence ;(11) and was strongly 
opposed to all innovations in doctrine, as well as very jealous of any cere- 
monies or usages in divine service, that savored of prelacy, or were of 
human invention. And yet he abhorred persecution; did not confine 
religion or his charity to persons of his own denomination ; and could be 
candid and forbearing to men, who while they conformed to the generally 
received standards of Congregationalism both in doctrine and church 
government, manifested occasionally some difference of religious sentiment ; 
or who, on account of some novelties in their modes of worship and dis- 
cipline, were regarded, for a season at least, with aversion and suspicion by 
the great body of the people. With many Episcopalians, for instance, he 
lived on terms of intimacy and friendship, though from conscientious objec- 
tions to the burial office, he would seldom if ever enter the church at their 
funerals. And though he had a strong dislike to prelacy and the book of 
common. prayer; yet he would speak of individual bishops in terms of great 
respect and commendation, and held portions of that standard of conformity 
in public worship in high reverence and esteem. Among the last authors 
whom he appears to have read or consulted, were Bishops Jewell and 
Pearson ; (12) and one of his last efforts on his dying bed was to repeat 
that favorite formula of belief in the Episcopal service, the Apostles’ Creed. 

As he was a firm believer in the Christian revelation himself, so he dis- 
covered a hearty zeal for its universal reception and practical influence 
among his fellow men. He was ever ready to contribute his aid towards 
the preaching of the gospel in destitute places, and the encouragement of 
pious yet needy ministers. For example, he gave for these ends a farm at 
Kingston, R. I., which was many years in the occupation of Rev. Samuel 
Niles, (afterward of Braintree,) while he ministered in that place; and 
which is still helpful, it is believed, to the support of the gospel there. And 
he manifested a particular interest in the spiritual condition of the abori- 
ginal natives of New England, whom he believed, with his revered friend, 
the Apostle Eliot, to be descendants of the ten captive tribes of Israel; 
and therefore approved himself not only a decided steady advocate of their 
political interests, but a hearty friend to their religious instruction and 
eternal well-being. Jor the promotion of these great ends, he cheerfully 
devoted much time and pains, freely offered both his prayers and_ his 
alms. To encourage the praying Indians at Natick, he occasionally gave 
them his company in their worship; and was always ready to afford them, 


(11) Copy of Letter to Rev. N. Stone, Harwich, Excellency’s, and carry’d_ home his Excellency’s 
Feb. 25, 1714-15. < Jewell, &c.—I receiv’d Dr. Pearson on the Creed 
(12) 1728. Feria tertia, Oct. 22. Iwentto his of the Rev. Mr. Gee.” Journal. 
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what they frequently asked, his counsel and aid. For those at Sandwich, 
he contributed liberally to the building of a meeting house. And from 
Dr. Mather’s Magnalia it appears, that for some Indian congregation he 
erected a house of worship entirely at his own expense ; which gave those 
Indians cause, Mather observes, “‘to pray for him under that character, 
‘ he loveth our nation, for he hath built us a synagogue.’ ” (13) me 

This his zeal on behalf of the Indian natives, led to the choice of him in 
1699, as one of the Commissioners of the honorable Society in England 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in New England and parts adjacent ; 
and shortly after, as their Secretary and Treasurer. These latter offices 
he laid down in 1724, when the infirmities of old age had crept upon him, 
having discharged their highly responsible duties with acknowledged dili- 

_gence and fidelity. _But his place, as one of the Commissioners, he still 
retained; and continued to exert himself for the spiritual good of the 
Indians therein.(14) 

He was a proficient in classical learning himself; and a friend of learning 
and learned men. Such was the confidence reposed in his wisdom and 
discernment by the founders and trustees of Yale College, that he was em- 
ployed by them in 1701, together with Hon. Isaac Addington, to draw up 
Statutes for the regulation of that infant seminary. He gave five hundred 
acres of land in the Narraganset territory, R. I., for the support of a school 
at Kingston in that State ; and to Harvard College, of which he was some- 
time a resident Fellow, and afterward, as a member of the Provincial 
Council, one of the Board of Overseers for many years, he made a dona- 
tion of five hundred acres more in the same territory, as a monument of 
his good will. 

In his judicial capacity, he manifested habitually a firm purpose to min- 
ister the laws of the land with justice and impartiality, mingled with clem- 
ency, in the fear of God. Even in the part he took in condemning the 
unhappy persons accused of witchcraft, although he afterwards charged 
himself with guilt, and publicly asked the pardon both of God and man; 
yet it was never doubted by others, that he acted with entire conscientious- 
ness, and with an upright regard to apparent duty at the time. 

Finally, he was a person of eminent humility and meekness, benevolence 
and charity: patient under occasional unmerited abuse or neglect; slow 
to resent injuries and affronts, quick to forgive them; and extending to 
men of all descriptions and conditions, as there was opportunity, his good 
offices and his good will. His house was a seat of hospitality, ever open to 
all good men. ‘The learned found him an intelligent companion ; the min- 
isters of the Gospel, a liberal patron and friend. He visited the fatherless 
and the widow in their affliction, and gave much alms to the needy, 
especially to indigent ministers, or their bereaved families. Even the 
friendless negroes found in him an advocate. For many years he enter- 
tained a thorough dislike of enslaving them ; and about 1700, he published 
an Essay against the practice, entitled, ‘‘ Selling of Joseph,” which he 
presented to the Council and Assembly. ‘This Tract was extensively cir- 


culated at that day; but it is not known whether a copy of it be now 
extant. 
___'This excellent person, when he had for a long course of years served his 
generation according (it is believed) to the will of God, at length retired 


from the world and its busy scenes, and in the bosom of hisfamily spent 
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(13) Magnalia, Vol.I. Pt. IL. p.518. Memoir of (14) Letter to Isaac Simon, &c. of the Church 


Eliot. at Mashpaw (Marshpee?) Oct. 8, 1728; Copy of 
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the remainder of his days in domestic endearments, intercourse with his 
particular friends, communion with God, and preparation for a better state. 
He did not cease however from his efforts to do good in the world, though 
he had withdrawn from its cares and pursuits. During the last year of his 
life especially, he made a business of purchasing at the bookstores pub- 
lished sermons and treatises of piety and practical religion, and giving 
them to his neighbors, and to his friends and their families far and near ; 
thus virtually performing the office of a Tract distributor. In this way, he 
distributed in the course of the year 1729, previously to his being seized 
with his last sickness, four hundred distinct copies of such publications as — 
Mitchel on the Glory of Heaven, Walter on the Holiness of Heaven, Lee’s 
Triumph of Mercy, Lee’s Triumph of Faith, Mather’s Mighty Saviour, 
Mather’s Glory of Christ, Higginson’s Legacy of Peace, Loring on the 
New Birth, The Strait Gate (by Mr. Gee?); Faith and Fervency in 
Prayer, Gibbs’s Sermon to Little Children, &c. &c. as is particularly 
noted in his Almanac for that year. 

His last illness was of about a month’s continuance. During this in- 
terval, though it was remarked by some that he ordinarily said but little ; 
yet he exhibited a pattern of Christian patience and submission ; and was 
enabled at times to signify his faith in the Gospel of Jesus, his love for the 
Saviour, his desire to follow him even to the end, a strong sense of the 
necessity and efficacy of Christ’s mediation, and his comfortable hope of 
obtaining through him immortal life and glory beyond the grave. He died 
on the morning of January 1, 1729-30, in his seventy-eighth year, revered 
and beloved by all good men, and much lamented at his death. He was 
honorably interred January 7th; and the next day, January 8th, at the 
Boston Thursday Lecture, Rev. Mr. Prince preached a Funeral discourse 
on his account from I Samuel, vii. 15—17. ‘* And Samuel judged Israel 
all the days of his life,’ &c. This discourse was published. And ap- 
pended to it was an “ Account of the deceased from the Weekly News 
Letter, No. 158, corrected.’ It may not be amiss to exhibit here the fol- 
lowing extracts from both these publications. Having spoken of the early 
piety, education and conduct of Judge Sewall, Rev. Mr. Prince proceeds 
thus : 


« And now, Let us All lift up our Eyes and behold, with what Appro- 
bation and Pleasure The God of Heaven looks down upon him in all his 
lovely Advances of Life; And how the kind Decrees break forth, and 
show what He has a mind to do for the Youth that Honours Him. 

‘Tho’ at first design’d and trained up for the Service of the Christian 
Tabernacle ; yet being by the call of Providence diverted from it, He is 
put into the early Possession of secular Wealth and Dignity: Nor this as 
into a Snare to ruin his Soul, or make an empty show in the World; but 
as into a larger Sphere and Power of employing his Talents for the Glory 
of God, and the Advantage of Men. 

“Being in a great Measure adorn’d with the early Endowments of 
Samuel, especially cordial Love to his Country, eminent knowledge of the 
Laws of God, Zeal to observe them, and promote their observance in 
others, Humility, Prudence and a blameless Life ; He is about the same 
Age, advanced by Heaven and the Choice of the People, as He, to be a 
Principal Councillour, Judge and Ruler among them. 

‘« And now, Let us see how He rises and moves in this exalted Orb: 
How his humble Mind remains the same, and therein shows itself superior 
to sublunary Greatness ; but his Piety, Goodness and Wisdom, not only 
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continue but grow, until He gains a distinguishing Crown of Glory, as the 

Wise Man styles it, to his Hoary Head, in the Course of Righteousness. 

“Let us look into the Council Chamber ; and see his great Concern for 
the Honour of God; the Reputation of Government; and the Welfare of 
his Country, in their continued Liberty, Learning, Peace, good Order, 
Religion ; and especially their perpetual Adherence to the inspired Scrip- 
tures, as the perfect Rule of Faith of Life and Worship, and the F'unda- 
mental Purpose of this Plantation..... And there, behold his Thought- 
fulness, Moderation, Prudence, Caution, Faithfulness, and Zeal and 

» Courage on proper occasions, tho’ his Constitution chiefly inclin’d him to 
great Gentleness. 

*« As He goes out to the Gate thro’ the City, when He prepares his Seat: 

‘in the Street, both the young and the aged arise and stand up. He puts 
on Righteousness and it cloaths Him: His Judgment is as a Robe and 
Diadem. He is Eyes to the Blind, and Feet to the Lame: a Father to 
the: Poor,—to the Poor Indians I might especially say, for whom He has 
the tenderest Compassions; and the Cause which He knows not He 
searches out: He breaks the Jaws of the Wicked, and plucks the Spoil 
out of their Teeth. 

“ Let.us enter into the’ Courts of Justice; and see Him solemn, patient, 
grave and fixed in his Attachment to the Laws of God; a Terror to the 
Children of Belial; Defending the Poor and the Fatherless, doing Justice 
to the afflicted and needy ; delivering the Poor and the needy, and ridding 
them out of the Hand of the Wicked. And while with an awful Brow He 
condemns the flagitious Criminal to Bodily Pains; his Bowels yearn and 
his Lips speak Life to the precious Soul. 

*‘ See how his Appearance raises in every Mind an Expectation of Jus- 
tice : and his snowy Locks like Samuel’s adorn the Bench, attract every 
Eye to look on the more venerable I'ace they Crown, and make us wish 
his Place might never miss him. 

*‘ Let us go into the Religious Assemblies; and there we see his seat 
constantly filled, with the Bible before Him to try every Doctrine. See 
how He admires and delights in the Beauty of every Divine Institution, 
And there let us view and be like Him, in his reverent and careful Atten- 
tion, his humble and devout Behaviour, and the gentle Fervour of his pious 
Soul within, raising up a silent Light in his Countenance. 

“« Let us visit his Family ; and there behold the strict and still Religion, 
the grave and comely Order. How every Sabbath is kept from Evening to 
Evening in a sacred manner ; and every Day, Morning and Evening, the 
Scriptures read, and his Prayers with his Household go up as Incense to 
Heaven. How he instructs and councils those under his Care, and makes 
them easy and wise together. How free his Z'able to the learned and pious ; 
How welcome is every Minister as an Ambassador of Christ ; every Scholar 
treated with learned and entertaining Conversation, especially on the 
Holy Scriptures in their Originals; every Comer with Freedom and 
Courtesy ; and every Poor with wise Advice and Alms. 

“Let us follow Him into Every Place and Company ; and there admire 
and imitate the same continual Vein of unaffected Piety, of condescending 
Kindness, of innocent and decent Alacrity ; and of such engaging Meek- 

ness and Freedom of Speech, as make his Presence the Satisfaction of all 
about Him, the Loveliness of Piety visible, and the Ways thereof appear to 
be the ways of Wisdom and Pleasantness. 

‘Let us now behold Him gently Descending the Stage of Life; as his 
Age grows on him, first contracting his Circuit, then laying down one 
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Public Office after another, and at length retiring to his. House like 
Samuel; that he might be gradually loosened from his earthly Cares, and 
have the greater Leisure to entertain Himself with the opening Views of 
that glorious Life which begins to dawn and rise upon Him, and will never 
decline. é 

‘‘ Lastly, Let us attend on his Death Bed side ; and view his exemplary 
Patience, Submission, Resignation, Faith ; and the same humble, heavenly, 
and unruffled Calmness of Mind as were usual with Him in the Days of 
his Health.. How precious were the Tho’ts and Discourse of the Re- 
deemer still to Him: How He composes Himself to Die, as if He were — 
only to sleep or rest in His gracious Arms. And when his Eyes were 
closed and his Speech had fail’d Him, his Hands still constantly rising at 
every devout Meditation, till his Soul retires by undiscernible Degrees 
from every Organ of Life, that it might take its Flight to the Blessed 
Abodes: And then with what womderful Ease and Gentleness it leaves 
them without so much as a parting Groan or the least Intimation of 
Sorrow. 

*« Thus liv’d and died this venerable Judge of our Country, whom the 
God of our Fathers was pleased to raise up and continue to the present 
Generation, as a memorable Instance of our primitive Glory,” &c. &c. 


“The Weekly News Letter Account sums up the character of Judge 
Sewall in the following terms : 


“For his Character ....I shall sum it up in this Epitome.... That 
He was universally and greatly reverenc’d, esteemed and beloved among 
us for his eminent Piety, Learning, and Wisdom ; his grave and venerable 
Aspect and Carriage ; his instructive, affable and chearful Conversation ; 
his strict Integrity and regard to Justice; his extraordinary tender and 
compassionate Heart ; his neglect of the World; his abundant Liberality ; 
his catholick and publick Spirit; his eritical Acquaintance with the Latin, 
Greek and Hebrew Languages, the Latin Poets, and above all the Holy 
Scriptures in their Inspir’d Originals; his Zeal for the Purity of Insti- 
tuted Worship ; his constant, diligent and reverent Attendance on it, both 
in the Church and Family; his Love for the Churches, People and Minis- 
ters, the civil and religious Interests of this Country ; his tender Concern 
for the aboriginal Natives; and as the Crown of all, his Moderation, 
Peaceableness and Humility; which being all united in the same Person, 
and in an high Degree and Station, rendered Him one of the most shining 
Lights and Honours of the Age and Land wherein he lived, and worthy of 
very distinguishing regard in the New English Histories.” 


Chief Justice Sewall was thrice married: viz. 

1. February 28, 1675-6, to Miss Hannah Hull, daughter and sole heir 
of John Hull, Esq. who was born February 14, 1657-8, and died October 
19, 1717, aged 60. 

2. October 29, 1719, to Mrs. Abigail Tilley, widow; who died sud- 
denly, May 26, 1720, aged 54. 

3. March 29, 1722, to Mrs. Mary Gibbs, widow, who survived him, and . 
died at Newton, July 17, 1746, aged 79. : =" 

He had issue by his first wife only, viz. seven sons and seven daughters. 
Of these fourteen children, only six lived to mature age; and only three 
survived him. ‘These six were 

1. Samuel, born June 11, 1678; married Sept. 15, 1702, to Miss Re- 
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~ bekah Dudley, daughter of RED iatey, Esq. Governor of Massachu- 


setts ; resided principally at Brookline; received the commission of a Jus- 
tice of the Peace Jan. 24, 1722-23; and died at Brookline of a paralytic 
shock Feb. 27, 1750-51, aged 73. He .was proprietor of a large landed 
estate in Brookline, derived principally from his grandfather Hull, and 
called to this day, ‘the Sewall Farm.” ‘The well known “ Sewall’s 
Point” was part of it, taking its name from him. Of seven children, only 
one lived to maturity: viz. 

Henry Sewall, born at Brookline, March 8, 1719-20; graduated at 


Harvard College, 1738: married Aug. 18, 1743, to Miss Ann White of 


Brookline; pursued an agricultural life ; was a Justice of the Peace for the 
County of Suffolk ; and died May 29, 1771. The following character of 


- him appeared in the Massachusetts Gazette, or Boston Weekly News Let- 


ter of June 6, 1771. “On the 29th inst. (ult.) died at Brookline in the 
52d year of his age, Henry Sewall, Esq.; The worthy Descendant of an 
antient and honorable Family. He had a natural aversion to the noise and 
vanity of the World, and preferred the silent Walks of private and retired 
Life; where he exhibited with an amiable Lustre, the Virtues of the 
Father, Friend and Neighbour. He was cheerful in his Disposition ; gay 
without Levity; rich without Pride; and without Ostentation an honest 
Man.” His children that arrived to mature years, were 

~ Hull Sewall, born April 9, 1744 ; graduated at Harvard College, 1761 ; 
married Miss Abigail Sparhawk of Little Cambridge, now Brighton ; pur- 
sued no profession; and died Nov. 27, 1767. 

Samuel, born Dec. 31, 1745; graduated at Harvard College, 1761; 
lived unmarried ; studied the profession of the Law; was one of the many 
gentlemen of the Bar, who addressed a letter of condolence to Gov. Hutch- 
inson on his sailing for England, and another of congratulation to Gov. 
Gage on his arrival to take the government of the Province, in 1774; left 
his country as a Refugee in 1776, by which he forfeited a large estate that 
he inherited by right of his mother in Brookline; and died at Bristol, 
England, in May, 1811. 

' Henry, born Jan. 19, 1749, at Brookline ; graduated at Harvard Col- 
lege, 1768; and died, unmarried, Oct. 17, 1772. 

Hannah, born at Brookline Sept. 2, 1751, married to Mr. Edward Wol- 
cott of Brookline, and died, a widow, at her daughter’s, Mrs. Ridgway of 
Dorchester, about the beginning of the year 1832, aged 81. 

2. Hannah, born Feb. 3, 1679-80, and died, unmarried, Aug. 16, 1724, 
aged 45. 

3. Elisabeth, born Dec. 29, 1681; married to Mr. Grove Hirst, mer- 
chant of Boston, Oct. 17, 1700; died July 10, 1716; leaving one son and 
four daughters, viz. 

Mary, born Jan. 31, 1703-4; and married Feb, 21, 1722-8, to Capt. 


William Pepperell of Kittery, afterward Sir William Pepperell. 
~ Samuel, born Oct. 23, 1705, and graduated at Harvard College, 1723. 


Being suddenly seized with a fit at Boston, Jan. 14, 1726-7, he was taken 
up for dead, and buried on the 18th, in the family tomb. But (lamentable 
to think of) there was afterward reason to fear, as tradition says, that he 
had been buried alive. : 

_ Elisabeth, who was married May 9, 1728, to Rev. Charles Chauncy, col- 


league pastor of First Church, Boston ; and died in her 31st year, May 18, 


1737, leaving a son and two daughters. 
Hannah, who was married to Mr. Nathanael Balston, June 22, 1727. 
Jane, married Dec, 23, 1729, to Mr. Addington Davenport, eldest son 


* 
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of Hon, Judge Davenport, and presumed to be Rev. Mr. Addington 
Davenport, of the class of 1719, at Harvard College, and minister of one 


of the Episcopal Churches in Boston. 

4. Joseph, born Aug. 15, 1688; graduated at Harvard College, 1707; 
ordained colleague pastor with Rev. Ebenezer Pemberton of the Old South 
Church, Boston, Sept. 16, 1713; married to Miss Elisabeth Walley, 
daughter of Hon. John Walley deceased, and a sister of Rev. Dr. Chauncy’s 
mother, Oct. 29, 1713; was honored with the degree of Doctor in Divinity 
by the University of Glasgow in 1731; and died June 27, 1769, in the 
8st year of his age, and 56th of his ministry, having followed one senior 
and two junior colleagues to the grave, and witnessed the installation, and 
the close, of the pastoral services of a third. He left one son only, viz. 

Samuel, born May 2, 1715; graduated at Harvard College, 1733; 
married, May 18, 1749, to Miss Elisabeth Quincy, daughter of Edmund 
Quincy, Esq. ; was a merchant in Boston, one of the selectmen of the town 
several years, viz. 1762, 1763, &c. to 1768; a Justice of the Peace, and a 
deacon of the Old South Church, of which his father was a pastor; and 
died suddenly of an apoplectic fit at the house of Rev. Mr. Prentiss in Hol- 
liston, Jan. 19, 1771, leaving two sons and five daughters, viz. 

Elisabeth, born March 12, 1749-50; married to Samuel Salisbury, Esq. 
deacon of the Old South Church, Boston, Sept. 29, 1768 ; and died March 
25, 1789. 

Hannah, born March 15, 1753; married, 1771, to Mr. James Hill of 
Boston, and died July 4, 1827. 

Sarah, born Jan. 14, 1756, died unmarried at Cambridge, Sept. 14, 1780, 
and was buried there in the tomb of Prof. Wigglesworth. 

Samuel: -born Dec. 11, 1757; graduated at Harvard College, 1776; 
studied Law with Hon. Francis Dana (afterward Chief Justice) at Cam- 
bridge ; established himself in the practice of that profession at Marble- 
head about 1780; was married to Miss Abigail Devereux, only daughter of 
Dr. Humphrey Devereux of Marblehead, Dec. 8, 1781; chosen a repre- 
sentative of Essex South District in Congress, 1796 and 1798; appointed 
a Judge of the Supreme Court of Massachusetts, 1800, and Chief Justice 
of the same, as successor of Chief Justice Parsons, Jan. 1814; and died 
suddenly at Wiscasset, the day after he had opened Court, June 8, 1814, 
aged 57. His remains were afterward conveyed to Marblehead for inter- 
ment; but the gentlemen of the Bar, as a token of their respect and 
affection for him, erected a monument to his memory at Wiscasset. Fort 
Sewall at Marblehead was so called, in honor of him, at the recommenda- 
tion probably of Major Tousard, the engineer who superintended its re- 
pairs in 1798. 

Dorothy, born Dec. 23, 1758; married to Col. Joseph May, of Boston, 
Dec. 28, 1784; and died Oct, 31, 1825. 

Katharine, born June 5, 1760; married to Mr. Henry Gallison, of Mar- 
blehead, May 24, 1787; and died Oct. 24, 1788. She was the mother of 
the late lamented John Gallison, Esq. of Boston. 

Joseph, born Mareh 9, 1762; and married to Miss Mary Robie, 
daughter of Thomas Robie, Esq. of Salem, deceased, Sept. 21, 1788: a 
merchant in Boston, late Treasurer of the Commonwealth, and the oldest 
survivor in this branch of the descendants of Henry Sewall of Newbury. 

5. Mary, born Oct. 28,1691; married Aug. 24, 1709, to Mr. Samuel 
Gerrish, bookseller in. Boston, and son of Rev. Joseph Gerrish of Wen- 
ham; and died Nov. 17, 1710, leaving a daughter only, Hannah, who 
died April 23, 1711. 
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6. Judith, born Jan. 2, 1701-23 married to Rev. William Cooper, col- 
league pastor with Rev. Dr. Colman of Brattle Street Church, Boston, 
May 12, 1720; and died Dec. 23, 1740; leaving two children, viz. 

William, the venerable Town Clerk of Boston for many years; born at 
Brookline at his uncle Sewall’s, (to whose house his mother had retired on 
account of the small pox then prevalent in Boston,) Oct. 1, 1721. and 
died at Boston about the year 1810. 

Samuel, born March 28, 1725; graduated at Harvard College, 1743; 
ordained over Brattle Street Church, Boston, May 25, 1746, as successor of 
his father, and colleague pastor with Rev. Dr. Colman; and died Dec. 23, 

1783. He was many years a Fellow of the Corporation of Harvard Col- 
lege ; and was honored with the Degree of Doctor in Divinity by the Uni- 
_ versity of Edinburgh. . . 

Judge Sewall left behind him numerous volumes of manuscripts, &c. 
as monuments of his industry and attentive observation. Among them, 
beside several small volumes of a miscellaneous character, are 

1. A Journal of occurrences, &c. from Dec. 1673 to July 1677. This 
was destroyed by a fire at Boston in 1824: but a copy of it had been pre- 
viously taken, which yet remains. 

2. Three volumes of Journals from Feb. 1684-5 to Oct. 1729, within 
three months of his death. Also a small volume, being a Journal of his 
Voyage to England, &c. in 1688. 

3. A Letter Book, containing copies of his letters to his correspondents, 
and in some instances, of theirs to him; from Feb. 1685-6 to Sept. 1729. 

4. A Common Place Book in quarto, containing extracts from authors 
in English and Latin, on various subjects which he had read. 

5. Five volumes in 12mo., containing sketches of Sermons and Lec- 
tures which he heard at home and abroad. 


SIR MATTHEW HALE’S RESOLUTIONS. 


Morning. 1. To lift up the heart to God, in thankfulness, for renewing my 
life. 2. To renew my covenant with God in Christ, by renewed acts of faith 
receiving Christ, and rejoicing in the height of that relation, and by resolution 
of being one of his people, doing him allegiance. 3, Adoration and prayer. 
4. Setting a watch over my own infirmities and passions, over the snares laid 
in our way. 

Day Employment. There must be an employment of two kinds. 1. Our 

_ ordinary calling: to serve God in it. It is a service to Christ, though ever so 
mean. (Col. iii) Here, faithfulness, diligence, cheerfulness. Not to overlay 
myself with more business than I can bear. 2. Our spiritual employments : 
mingle somewhat of God’s immediate service in this day. 

Refreshments. 1. Meat and drink: moderation, seasoned with somewhat of 

od. 2. Recreations: 1. Not our business. 2. Suitable. No games, if given 

_ to covetousness or passion. ; 3 

If alone. 1. Beware of wandering, vain, and lustful thoughts ; fly from thy- 

‘self rather than’ entertain these. 2. Let thy solitary thoughts be profitable ; 
view the evidences of thy salvation; the state of thy soul; the coming of 
Christ; thy own mortality ; it will make thee humble and watehful. 

Company. Do good to them. Use God’s name reverently. Beware of leay- 
ing an ill impression by ill example. Receive good from them if more know- 
ing. me i: 

Evening. Cast up the accounts of the day. If aught be amiss beg pardon. 
Gather resolution of more vigilance. If well, bless the mercy and grace of God 
that hath supported thee. 
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NOTES. 


LINCOLN COUNTY. 


This County was established at the same time with Cumberland, June 19, 1760. It 
embraced at that time the easterly part, and much the greater portion of the State; ex- 
tending westerly to the Androscoggin, and thence northerly to Lower Canada. There 
have been formed out of this territory, since that period, at successive dates, the Counties 
of Hancock, Washington, Kennebec, Somerset, Penobscot, Waldo, part of Franklin, 
Piscataquis, and Aroostook. 

The County of Lincoln contains within its present limits 31 towns, in 16 of which, as 
seen in the preceding tabular view, there has been settled a Congregational ministry. 
There has been a Congregational church formed at Bremen, formerly part of Bristol; 
but it has never had a settled pastor, though sustaining the ordinances of religion 
uniformly a part of the year.—The population of the County, at the census of 1837, was 
60,226. 


Atma, once the north part of Pownalborough, was incorporated, under the name of 
New Milford, June 25, 1794. It took its present name, Feb. 28, 1811. 

“The church in Alna, then New Milford, was organized with five members, Sept. 27, 
1796. On the following day, the Rev. Jonathan Ward was ordained to the pastoral care 
of the newly constituted church. His ministry continued nearly twenty-two years. He 
was dismissed, by advice of council, July 6, 1818. During his ministry, 41 members 
were received to the church. Previously to the resettlement of the stated ministry, two 
other members were added to the church. The Rev. Samuel Johnson was ordained to 
the pastoral care of the church, Nov. 24, 1818; and the pastoral relation dissolved, May 
24, 1828. His ministry continued nine years and nine months; within which time, 37 
members were received into the church. The church remained without a pastor, some- 
thing more than two years. The Rev. Moses T. Harris took the pastoral care of the 
church, by ordination, Sept. 28, 1830; and the pastoral relation was dissolved, June 28, 
1832. During his ministry, 19 were added to the church. Three other members were 
added, while the church was destifute of a pastor. The present pastor of the church 
commenced his ministry here, in Nov. 1832; and was installed Oct. 8, 1834. During his 
ministry, 30 members have been received into the church.”—WMS. letter of Rev. Enos 
Merrill, present Pastor of the church at Aina. 


Batru.— Bath was originally a part of Georgetown; and was incorporated as its 
second parish in May, 1753, then containing about 200 inhabitants. The first meeting- 
house, in this parish, was commenced in 1760; and although soon occupied, was not 
finished till several years afterwards. , In 1825, it was taken down, and made into shops 
and dwellings. Bath was incorporated as a town in 1781, and made a port of entry, and 
with the other towns on the Kennebec, was constituted a collection district. Two small 
vessels had been built, previous to 1755, which were employed in the coasting trade. — 
At the present time (1840,) the district has registered 51,646 tons of shipping. x. 

‘“‘ The original proprietor and first settler of what is now called Bath, was a minister of > 
the gospel, by the name of Gutch, who came from Salem, Ms. about the year 1660; and 
officiated in a church, which stood on the east side of the Kennebec, at the upper end 
of Arousic Island. He was drowned about twenty years afterwards, in attempaps to. 
cross the river. . 2 | ' 

«The first account of any stated preaching in Bath, was in 1755, while it was ae 
second parish of Georgetown, when Rev. Mr. Merriam was ‘invited to settle,’ but — 
declined. Between 1759 and 1765, three gentlemen were severally invited, by the | 
parish, to become their stated minister, but neither of them accepted the invitation. 

“In 1765, a church, consisting of Joshua Philbrook and six others, was organized by 
Rev. Mr. Miller of Brunswick, and had the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper administered 
to them once. But very soon doubts arose, whether they were organized according to 
gospel order, and they gave up the connection. Several persons were employed as 

reachers, between 1765 and 1767, but none were invited to ‘settle.’ 

“‘In 1767, the Rev. Francis Winter was ordained as the pastor of the second church | 
and parish in Georgetown; the church having been formed by the council which 
ordained him. He continued in his pastoral relation twenty years; and his connection 
with his people was then dissolved, ‘by an agreement between him and his parish.’ 
The church became virtually extinct, shortly after his dismission in 1787; and no records 
or papers respecting it, are now known to exist, 
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From 1787 to 1792, Rev. Messrs, Abraham Cummings, Otis Crosby, and John 
Webber, were employed to preach, but the supply was very irregular, and in 1793, an 
indictment was filed against the town, for neglecting to procure a gospel minister, 
according to the statute then in force in the Commonwealth. 

«In 1795, the Rev. Hugh Wallis preached as a candidate, and in July of that year, 
¢ was invited to settle.’ Having consented to be ordained, a council assembled for the 
purpose, on Dec. 8th of the same year, who, finding a remnant of Mr. Winter’s church, 
consisting of two male members, whose religious sentiments and evidence of piety they 
approved, united with them thirteen others, in a church state, with a new covenant, and 
articles of faith. This was the first organization of the North Church, now styled the 
First: Church in Bath. The next day, Dec. 9, 1795, Mr. Wallis was ordained as its 
pastor. ‘The parish, then consisting of the whole town, were greatly divided in senti- 
ment, which caused the ministry of Mr. Wallis to be full of trials and perplexities. His 
pastoral relation was dissolved in July, 1800, by the advice of a mutual council. 

* After the dismission of Mr. Wallis, this church still continued its connection with the 
town, till the year 1802; and in the mean time, several clergymen were employed. 
Finding however, that difficulties were continually arising out of its parochial relations 
with the whole town, the leading members of the church, with such as chose to be 
associated with them, applied to the Legislature, for an act of incorporation, as a religious 
society, and were incorporated soon after, by the name of ‘ The Congregational Society 
of Bath ;* and the same year, they erected the North Meeting House. No minister was 
settled over this Society, till 1806, when the Rev. Asa Lyman was installed pastor of 


the church and society ; but was dismissed, in consequence of ill health, in the year” 


1808. From this time till 1812, this church had a regular supply of preaching, although 
it had no settled minister. On the 4th of November of this year, the Rev. John W. 
Ellingwood was ordained as its pastor, the church then consisting of 75 members, of 
whom only 26 now (1840) remain, all the rest having deceased or moved away. During 
the ministry of the present pastor, 320 persons have been added to this church ; 271 by 
profession, and 49-from other churches. The present number of the church is 234, 
During the period under consideration, there have been seven distinct revivals of religion, 
some of them partial, others more general, but all of them glorious seasons of divine 
power and grace; and by them 215 were added to the church, inaking an average of a 
little more than 30 to each revival. Fifty-six other cases of hopeful conversion, and 
addition to the church, have occurred in the intervals between these revivals, making 
the aggregate of 271, before mentioned,’’ Mr. Ellingwood received in 1824 the degree 
Master of Arts at Bowdoin College. : 

‘¢ After the incorporation of the ‘ Congregational Society of Bath,’ in connection with 
the First Church, the rest of the inhabitants of the town, which constituted the First or 
original Parish, remained without any settled minister, or any church establishment, 
until Dec. 26, 1805, when the Rev. William Jenks was ordained ; at’which time a church 
was organized by the ordaining council, which is now denominated the ‘Second Church, 
of Bath. From 1810 to 1812, Dr. Jenks officiated as minister both of the First and 
Second Churches; and preached alternately in the North and South meeting houses. 
At the close of 1812, he was elected Professor of Oriental Languages in Bowdoin College, 
and occupied the chair of that professorship for three years. 'The contract with his people 
was dissolved in 1817, when he removed to Boston, to take charge of a select school, in 
which city he now resides, as pastor of the Church in Green Street. After his removal to 
Boston, his people remained destitute of a minister for six years ; and the greater part of the 

church and society worshipped with the congregation in the North meeting house during 
‘that period. His connection with his church was not formally dissolved till Sept. 10, 
1823, when Rev. Seneca White was ordained his successor. Mr. White’s connection 
with the church and society was dissolved in 1830, by mutual consent. 

«« After Mr, White’s dismission, the church and society again continued without stated 

yeeens, and the greater part of the people again worshipped in the North meeting 
ouse, with the First Church, during a period of five years; at the end of which period, 
they employed the Rev. Ray Palmer as a candidate. Soon after Mr. Palmer commenced 
his labors, a new church was organized, to which a considerable portion of the Second 
Church became subsequently united. This church is styled the ‘Third Church in 
Bath ;” and on the 23d day of August, 1835, Mr, Palmer was ordained its pastor, and 
now sustains that office. The Second Church still has a nominal existence, but has no 
minister, nor any distinct religious meetings.”—JMS. Letter of Rev. J. W. Ellingwood, 
present Pastor of the First Church, Bath. 


Boorusay, previously a plantation by the name of Townsend, was incorporated Nov. 
3, 1764. The church was organized in the early part of 1767, when the Rev. John 
Murray, from Ireland, took the pastoral charge of it. Mr, Murray ministered to the 
people ewhat more than a dozen years, when he removed to Newburyport, and suc- 


ceeded Rey. Jonathan Parsons, as pastor of a church in that town. His ministry at 
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Boothbay was very successful; as also in the adjoining towns, where he labored abun- 
dantly. ‘There were three other ministers, (Rev. Messrs. Merrill, Gould, and Chapin,) 
who succeeded Mr. Murray in the ministry at Boothbay, neither of whom was settled. 
In Oct. 1798, Rev. John Sawyer, formerly minister in Orford, N. H. was installed their 
pastor. He remained about ten years. Rev. Jabez P. Fisher succeeded him, as pastor, 
in June, 1809, and remained a little more than seven years. In June, 1818, Rev. Isaac 
Weston was ordained pastor of the church. He remained about twelve years; and then 
was settled in Cumberland. The ministry of Mr. Weston was prosperous, there being a 
revival of religion, at the time of his settlement, and some “ seasons of refreshing ”’ after- 
ward. Rev. Charles L. Cook was ordained in Oct. 1830, and deposed about two years 
after. His ministry was disastrous. The present pastor, Rev. David Cushman, was 
ordained Feb. 7, 1838, and has been blessed, in the course of the year past, with an 
extended revival of religion. ' 


Bristou. This town was incorporated in 1765. The church was organized in 1767; 
but no minister ordained, till July 4, 1773, when Rev. Alexander M’Lean became their 
pastor. Rev. William Riddel was ordained his colleague, in June, 1796, and was dismissed 
by mutual consent, in 1804. Mr. M’Lean deceased in 1808. Rev. Jonathan Belden, 
formerly minister at Winthrop, was installed, Aug. 12, 1807, and continued about ten 
years, when he was dismissed, by mutual consent. Rev. Nathaniel Chapman succeeded 
him, and was ordained Sept. 15, 1824, and dismissed Feb. 7, 1833. Rev. Samuel L. 
Gould, the present pastor, was ordained Oct. 23, 1839. 


DrespEen. This town, which was incorporated June 25, 1794, was previously the 
West Precinct of Pownalborough. The church was organized Sept. 1, 1801, and the 
day following, Rev. Freeman Parker was ordained pastor. 


‘*EpGEecomB, which took its name probably from Sir Richard Edgecomb of Great 
Britain, was incorporated March 8, 1774. The Congregational church was organized in 
1783; but the records are lost. The minister of the town first settled was the Rev. 
Benjamin Chapman. He was ordained March 4, 1801, and died July 13, 1804; having 
labored in the gospel ministry, in different places, eighteen years. He was succeeded 
by Rev. Samuel Sewall, who was ordained pastor of the church Sept. 30,1807. In 
May, 1814, he removed from Edgecomb; but the relation between him and the church 
was not dissolved until his death, which took place March 16,1826. Mr. Sewall removed 
from Edgecomb to Georgetown, and from thence to Phipsburg, where he preached to 
the churches in those towns, and also at Harpswell, after the death of Rev. Mr. Eaton of 
that place. In 1824, he removed to the Isle of Shoals, being employed by a benevolent 
society, in Newburyport and vicinity, as a missionary ; and continued in this employment 
until the time of his death. He died in Rye, N. H., where he had gone on business, 
after being sick one week of a pulmonary fever. After Mr. Sewall left Edgecomb, 
there followed a scene of moral darkness and death. In 1818, there was a revival, as 
the fruits of which, 17 were added to the church. About this time, they were occasion- 
ally supplied with preaching, by the Rev. Jabez P. Fisher, who had been dismissed from 
Boothbay, and also by Rev. Jonathan Belden. In 1820, Rev. Amasa Smith, who had 
been dismissed from Cumberland, preached three or four months. During’ his labors, 
the cause of religion received an impulse, not soon to subside.. From that time to the 
present, almost uninterruptedly have the ordinances of the gospel been sustained. The 
Rev. Thomas Simpson supplied during a part of the years 1821-2. Rev. Daniel Ken- 
drick commenced his labors in Edgecomb in 1822, and continued them until 1833. In- 
1827, there was a revival of religion, and a goodly number were subsequently added to 
the church. There was also a revival in 1831, which afforded another accession to the 
church. After Mr. Kendrick left, the pulpit was supplied by Rev. Freeman Parker, 
and Rev. Jotham Sewall. In May, 1834, Rev. Ephraim Fobes commenced preaching — 
here, was ordained Oct. 22, 1834, and dismissed Feb, 2, 1886.”—MS. Letter of Rev. 
Josiah T. Hawes, stated supply at Edgecomb. 


New Casrur.—This town was incorporated the 19th of June, 1753; and was called 
by this name, as is supposed, in compliment to the Duke of New Castle, the king’s prin- 
cipal secretary at that time, and a friend to the American Colonies. There is no record 
of the organization of a church till 1776; though the Rev. Alexander Boyd was ordained 
their minister in 1754, It is possible a church may have been organized and become 
extinct. In July of 1776, Rev. Thurston Whiting was ordained, a church having been 
organized, at the same time, by the ordaining council. Mr. Whiting continued with 
them about six years. He was succeeded by Rev. Kiah Bailey, who was ordained Oct. 
4, 1797. At this time, the church was re-organized. Mr. Bailey ministered to them 
about 26 years; and was succeeded by Rey. Jotham Sewall, Jr. Nov. 23, 1824. Mr. 
Sewall left them the beginning of the present year, and was succeeded in the pastoral 
office by Rev. Edwin Seabury, June 18, 1840. 
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PurpszurG, formerly a part of Georgetown, was organized Jan. 26,1814, It contains 
the main land on the West side of the Kennebec River, belonging to the original town; 
leaving the opposite islands in the river, as a town under the former name. Georgetown 
was the first corporation in the County of Lincoln. Phipsburg was so called, in memory 
of Sir William Phips; and “‘here the earliest Colony was located, that was ever at- 
tempted to be planted in Maine.” Preaching statedly was sustained as early as 1738; 
and with little interruption till July 1, 1765, when a church was organized. Two days 
after this, Rev. Ezekiel Emerson was ordained pastor. ‘* Soon after the settlement of 
Mr. Emerson, there was a great revival of religion; many were added to the church, 
and for several years, there were more than 109 communicants.” At the time of his. 
‘ordination there were but eight male members. Mr. Emerson continued pastor during 
life. His decease was on the 15th of Nov. 1815, at the age of 79 years. His succes- 
sor, Rev. John Boynton, was ordained Sept. 19, 1827; and dismissed the beginning of 
the present year, (1840.) The church is now destitute of a pastor, but has a stated 


supply. 


TuHomaAston.—This town was first a plantation under the name of Georgeckeag, and 
incorporated with its present name, March 20,1777. The church was organized May, 
1809; and July 15th of the same year, Rev. John Lord was ordained pastor. He was 
dismissed April, 1811. Rev. John H, Ingraham succeeded him in the pastoral office, 
Oct. 15, 1817; and continued about a dozen years. The present pastor, Rev. Richard 
Woodhull, was ordained July 7, 1830. 

A second church was formed in the eastern part of this town, March 8, 1838; and on 
the 20th of May following, Rev. Samuel C. Fessenden was ordained its pastor. Both the 
churches are now in a flourishing situation. 


TorsHAm was so called, while a plantation ; taking its name from a town in England. 
It was incorporated as a town, Jan. 31, 1764. The church was formed in 1771; and re- 
organized in Sept. 1789; when Rev. Jonathan Ellis was ordained its pastor. He 


- remained about 20 years. Rev. Jacob C. Goss was the next pastor. He was ordained 


‘Dec. 8, 1824, and remained about ten years. Rev. Thomas N. Lord, the present pastor, 
was ordained Aug. 10, 1837. A revival of religion, during the year past, has made con- 
siderable additions to the church. It now contains 103 members. 


Union was incorporated as a town in 1786. The church was organized in 1803, and 
the Rev. Henry True was ordained to its pastoral care Sept. 1806. He was dismissed, 
March, 1820. A second church was formed July, 1809; but both were united in one 
about ten years after. The second pastor was the Rev. Oren Sikes, who was ordained 
June 8, 1831, and dismissed June, 1832. The people have often had preaching by stated 
supplies; but have generally been ina broken and feeble state. Their prospects are 
now brightening. They have lately erected a new meeting-house, and are in expecta- 
tion of the re-settlement of the ministry. The church contains 48 members. 


Wa.posoroveH, a part of the Waldo Patent, was incorporated June 29, 1773. It 
was originally settled by Germans. The Congregational church was organized Aug. 
1807; and at the same time Rev. John R. Cutting was ordained pastor. He continued 
about five years, and then became an Episcopalian. The present pastor, Rev. David M. 
‘Mitchell was ordained June 19, 1816. Within the Jast 20 years there have been several 
revivals of religion, and the church has been in a prosperous state. It contains 175 
members, 


WARREN.—This town was so styled, in memory of Gen. Joseph Warren, who fell at 
the battle of Bunker Hill; and was incorporated Nov. 7, 1776. Their first minister, 
Rev. John Urquhart, was ordained in 1775; when, it is supposed, a church was em- 
bodied, though there is no record of it. He was dismissed in 1783. The church, if ever 
gathered, became extinct. Rev. Jonathan Huse was ordained Aug. 19, 1795, a new 
church being embodied at the time. Mr. Huse still resides in the place, though his 
pastoral relation has been dissolved. The church is few and feeble, and does not sustain 
the ordinances of worship. 

“The second Congregational church in Warren was organized Feb. 27, 1828. The 
original number was 23. It now contains 115 members. Its present situation and future 
prospects are far more encouraging and auspicious than its early members dared to an- 
ticipate. A convenient and handsome sanctuary has been erected, and the regular min- 
istrations of the gospel are maintained. This church has been favored with preaching, 
for a very large part of the time, since its organization. Rev. Messrs. Chapman, Goss, 
Shel. others, have labored with them for longer or shorter periods. The first pas- 
tor was Rev. Samuel Stone, who was installed over the church, Dec. 2,.1829. His 
Jabors were closed in about a year, though the pastoral relation between him and the 
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church was not dissolved, till May 7, 1833. The present pastor was ordained May 8, 
uted S. Letter of Rev. Edward F. Cutter, present Pastor of the Second Church, 
arren. . 


WaAsHINGTON, lying partly in the Plymouth and partly in the Waldo Patent, and 
formerly a plantation by the name of Putnam, was incorporated as a town, Feb. 27,1811. 
Rev. Daniel Lovejoy was installed pastor of the church in June, 1829; though he had 
ministered to them several years before. He died Oct. 11, 1833. Rev. Josiah G. Mer- 
rill, the present pastor, was installed Jan. 9, 1839. The church contains 54 members. 


Wiscasset.—This town was formerly a part of Pownalborough, and was called Wis- 
casset Point. Pownalborough was incorporated Feb. 18, 1760. When Dresden and 
Alna were set off, the remaining portion of it assumed the name of Wiscasset. ‘The 
first church was formed in 1773, and at the same time, Rev. Thomas Moore was ordained 
its pastor. Rev. Alden Bradford was ordained in 1793, and dismissed on account of ill 
health, Sept. 21, 1801. Soon after, Mr. Bradford was appointed Clerk of the Supreme 
Judicial Court of Massachusetts, which office he held for ten years and then removed to 
Boston, and was appointed Secretary of State. Rev. Hezekiah Packard was installed 
Sept, 8, 1802, and dismissed Aug. 5, 1830. A second church was formed in this place 
Oct. 8, 1828, and Rev. Elisha G. Babcock was ordained pastor April 16, 1829, and dis- 
missed in the autumn of 1830. The two churches were subsequently united in one, and 
Rev. Seneca White was installed pastor April 18, 1832. He was dismissed July 19, 
1837. The present pastor succeeded him, and wasinstalled July 11, 1838.” Mr. Mather 
had been previously Agent of the American Education Society for five years.—MUS. Let- 
ter of Rev. William L. Mather, present Pastor of the church, Wiscasset. 


WootwicH.—* The town of Woolwich was incorporated in the year 1759, The 
Congregational church was organized, consisting of five male members, June 12, 1765; 
at which time Rev. Josiah Winship was ordained pastor. He retained his pastoral rela- 
tion till his death, Sept. 29, 1824. Rev. Jonathan Adams was ordained his colleague — 
Feb. 26, 1817. There were at this time nine male members in the church. Mr. Adams 
was dismissed Oct. 20, 1829. The present pastor of the church was installed Aug. 26, 
1835. The church now contains 65 members. With the blessing of God, the cause of 
the church and religion will be sustained.” —MWS. Letter of Rev. Jacob C, Goss, present 
Pastor of the Church, Woolwich. 


HANCOCK COUNTY. 


This County, and also the county of Washington, were established June 25, 1789. 
They embraced what was before the easterly part of Lincoln county. They both had a 
portion of seacoast, and both were bonnded north, ‘by the utmost northern limits” of 
the State. Hancock adjoins what is now Lincoln, on the east. It contained, at the census 
of 1837, 28,120 inhabitants. Ten towns, within its limits, have had a settled Congrega- 
tional ministry. There was also a small church organized in 1801 in Sullivan, which 
has never had a pastor. 


AvrorA.—This town was incorporated, after the separation of Maine from Massachu- 
setts, and first called Hampton, but since changed for the present name. It is situated 
at the head of Union river. A church was formed in Aurora and the adjoining town of 
Amherst, (which were then a part of the plantation of Mariaville,) on the 14th of Sept. 
1830, and the Rev. Sylvester Clapp ordained its pastor the following day. Mr. Clapp 
left them some years since ; but they have not yet re-settled the ministry, though they 
have sometimes had a stated supply. The church is small, coutaining 17 members. 


BLueEHuILu was incorporated in Oct. 1788. A Congregational church was organized 
in Oct. 1772; the first in this region. It consisted of 14 members. They had preach- 
ing, most of the time, for several years, by various clergymen, some candidates for set- 
tlement and some missionaries; but no pastor till July 13, 1796; when Rev. Jonathan 
Fisher was ordained over them. He labored with them about 40 years, and still resides 
in the place, During his ministry the church was blessed with several revivals of reli- 
gion, and became enlarged. He was succeeded in the pastoral office by Rev. Albert 
Cole, who was ordained Oct. .24, 1837, and is the present minister. The church now 
contains 170 members. 


BrooxsviLiLEe.—This town was incorporated June 13, 1817, and was taken from 


Sedgwick, Penobscot and Castine. A church was embodied Jan. 4, 1826; and at the 
same time Rev. Manning Ellis was ordained pastor. Mr. Ellis was dismissed March 10, 
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1835. Rev, George W. Adams succeeded him in the pastoral office Oct. 26, 1837, and 
was dismissed in 1839. The church is now destitute. There is another church within 
the limits of this town, styled the “*Sedgwick church;”’ first organized in that place. 
See Sedgwick. 


Bucxsport.—This town was organized June 27, 1792, under the name of Bucks- 
town. Itassumed the present name June 12, 1817. In 1803, a church was gathered 
and the Rey. Mighill Blood was ordained. He is still their pastor. The church, situated 
in a growing village, has always sustained the ordinances of worship, and is now ina 
prosperous state. It contains 102 members. 


Castinz is pleasantly situated on a point of land, east side of the Penobscot river, and 
was, at the establishment of the county the shire town. It continued so almost to the 
present time. Castine was incorporated Feb. 10, 1796. A church was organized in 
Oct. 1793, and Rev. William Mason ordained pastor. He remained with them about 40 

’ years, and then removed to Bangor. The church has become Unitarian; has a stated 
supply but no settled pastor. 

A second church was formed in Castine, styled the Trinity Church, in 1820. Rey. 
John Crosby was ordained pastor June 11, 1828, and continued four years. Rev. Woos- 
ter Parker was ordained Sept. 20, 1832, and continued five years. The present pastor, 
Rev. Baruch B. Beckwith, was ordained May 24, 1837. The church contains 77 mem- 
bers. , 


Deer Isur.—A town of this name was incorporated Jan. 30, 1789; including Deer 
Island, Little Deer Island, and the Isle of Holt. It was so named from the abundance of 
deer anciently found in its forests. A church was formed here as early as 1773, and 
Rev. Peter Powers was installed its pastor in 1785. The ministry of Mr. Powers was 
successful, and he retained his pastoral relation till his death, in 1799. Rev. Joseph 
Brown succeeded him, and was installed in 1809, and died Sept. 1819. The church has 

generally been supplied with preaching, but has had but two settled pastors. It contains 
206 members, and has abundant means for the support of religious worship. 


ELLswortTH, situated on both sides of Union river, was incorporated Feb. 26, 1800, 
and is now the shire town of the county. In Sept. 1812, a church was formed, and Rev. 
Peter Nourse ordained pastor. There is no record of a church earlier than this date, 
though they had preaching many years before. Mr. Nourse continued till Nov. 11, 
1835, when the present pastor, Rev. Sewall Tenney was installed. The church contains 
100 members. 


Mount Desert, which embraces part of an Island of this name, was incorporated 
Feb, 17, 1789. The Island is joined to the main land by a bridge. In June of 1798, 
Rev. Peter Powers of Deer Isle visited the people, and in the course of the season spent 
several Sabbaths with them. His ministrations were abundantly blest, and between 30 
and 40 were added to the little church which was embodied a short time previous to 
this. Mr. Ebenezer Eaton, who was a member of the church, and a zealous and faithful 
member, was licensed, and preached to them for several years with great success. Mr. 
Eaton never took the pastoral care of the church. Indeed, they never had any except 
their present pastor, who was ordained in 1834. The church contains 142 members. 


Prwosscor, which originally embraced Castine also, was incorporated in Feb. 1787. 
A church was organized June 17, 1795; and on the 26th of August following, Rev. 
Jonathan Powers, son of Rev. Peter Powers of Deer Isle, was ordained pastor. Mr. 
Powers labored with them till his decease, which was Nov. 8, 1807. Rev. Philip 
Spaulding sueceeded Mr. Powers in the pastoral office Nov. 22, 1809, and was dismissed 
in Aug. 1813. After Mr. Spaulding’s removal, the church gradually diminished, and 
ultimately became extinct. But a portion of the members residing in Brooksville were 
subsequently organized into a new church in that town. See Brooksville. 


SeDGWwICkK was incorporated as a town in Jan. 1789. A church was organized, and 
Rev. Daniel Merrill ordained its pastor Sept. 17, 1793. A great revival of religion was 
enjoyed both before and a little subsequent to his ordination. Mr. Merrill Jabored with 
them about a dozen years. In the latter part of this time, he beeame a Baptist. On 
the 15th of May, 1805, he was immersed and the greater portion of the church with 
him ; and at the same time he was re-ordained over them. The remainder still continued 
as a Congregational church. They have never re-settled the ministry, but have at 
present, and generally have had, a stated supply. They are now situated in Brooks- 
ville, which was taken in part from this town, but still called the « Sedgwick Church.” 
See Brooksville. 
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WASHINGTON coUNTY. 


This County was established June 25, 1789, and at the census of 1837 contained 28,495 
inhabitants, It is the eastern border of the State, separated from the British Province of 
New Brunswick by the Schoodiec river. It originally extended from the Atlantic coast 
to the Canada line; but the County of Aroostook, lately organized, now occupies the 
northern portion of it. There are ten towns within its limits, as seen in the preceding 
table, where there has been a settled ministry. There bave also been six churches em- 
bodied, which have not yet had pastors. These are the church in Cooper, organized 
Feb. 22, 1826; in Whiting, Nov. 1823; in Pembroke, 1835; church in Northfield and 
Second church in Machias, 1836; and the church in Jonesborough, April 24, 1840. 


Caxais was incorporated June 16, 1809. It lies upon the Schoodic river, and isthe _ 
most northerly town of any considerable importance in the county. A church was or- 
pee Aug, 27, 1824; and Rev. Aaron B. Church was installed pastor Oct. 1, 1828. 

¢ was dismissed March 19, 1834; and his successor, Rev. Eber Child, was installed 
December 31st of the same year. Mr. Child was dismissed March 22, 1837, and was 
succeeded by the present pastor, Rev. Seth H. Keeler, formerly minister in South Ber- 
wick, on the 20th of Nov. 1839. The church has lately witnessed a revival of religion, 
and now contains 106 members. 


CurznyrieLp, situated on both sides of the Narraguagus river, was incorporated 
Feb. 9, 1816. A Congregational church was formed here in Nov. 1833; a few of the 
members living at that time in the adjoining town of Steuben. Rev. Horatio Isley was 
ordained their pastor Oct. 26, 1827. Mr. Lsley continued with them not quite two years, 
and they have never had any other pastor, though they have enjoyed occasionally the 
tministrations of religion. It has always been a feeble church, and now contains but 13 
tmnembers. 


Desnrysviuue, situated on Denny’s river, and bordering on the Atlantic, was incor- 
porated Feb. 13,1817. It was granted by the State, as was Perry also in the same 
County, to “ Benjamin Lincoln and others.” The church was organized Oct. 27, 1805, 
and the present pastor, Rev. Robert Crossett, ordained Nov. 3, 1830. It was originally 
feeble, and received missionary aid for a few years after the settlement of the ministry ; 
but a revival of religion multiplied its numbers and increased its strength; and during 
the last five years, it has sustained the ordinances of religion, and is in a prosperous state. 
The number of members in the church is 77. 


Eastrort, which was formerly called Moose Island, was incorporated as a town in 
1798. It is connected to the main land by a bridge. Itis bounded on the line that sepa- 
rates Maine from New Brunswick. Indeed, it has been sometimes on one side of the 
line and sometimes on the other, just as the fortune of war or the conditions of peace 
chanced to place it. It has been considered important to both nations asa place well 
situated for trade and navigation. A church was formed Feb. 8, 1819, consisting of 11 
members. Rev. Wakefield Gale was installed pastor Feb. 19, 1829, and dismissed Nov. 
24, 1835. Rev. Moses P. Stickney succeeded him as pastor May 10, 1837, and was dis- 
missed June 9, 1840. The church has been, of late years, in a flourishing situation, and 
now contains 66 members. It has no pastor, but sustains constantly the crdinances of 


worship. 


Lvuzxzc, three miles distant from Eastport, and separated from it by water, was incor- 
porated June 21,1811. It derived its name from Lubec, one of the Hanseatic towns of 
Germany. During the late war, when the British had possession of Eastport, many of 
the inhabitants removed on to the main, and the public offices were established at Lubec 
Point. Achurch was embodied here in 1818; and Rev. Jonathan Bigelow ordained 
pie July 11,1821. Mr. Bigelow continued about five years; since which time they 

ve been destitute of a pastor, but have enjoyed, a portion of every year, the ministra- 
tions of religion. The church is small, numbering 26. S 


Macuras was incorporated June 23,1784. It was the first municipal corporation 
established, between the rivers Penobscot and St. Croix, (or Passamaquoddy, or 
Schoodic. 

“In a year 1771, and very soon after the settlement of Machias, the gospel ministry 
was established, and with one or two slight interruptions, has been maintained to the 

resent time. The church was organized in 1782, or about eleven years after the 
Pov. James Lyon, its first pastor, commenced his ministry in the town. 

« Mr. Lyon is remembered with respect and affection, asa faithful pastor, by his former 

parishioners. The aged still recount the sufferings and hardships which he endured in 
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common with them during the stormy period of the Revolution. The lumbering trade 
on which his people chiefly depended for subsistence, was for a season almost suspended, 
and they were sometimes reduced to extremity for want of provisions. The pastor might 
then be often seen forsaking his study, and his half written sermon, and going to fish and 
dig clams to furnish food for his children. During his lifetime he published a small 
manual of devotion, a few copies of which are still preserved, and serve to give a favor- 
able impression of his piety and talents. 

“ After the death of Mr. Lyon, in 1794, the church was in a broken and divided state 
for several years. The Rev. Clark Brown, who was ordained at Boston in 1795, pas- 
tor of the church, had embraced the sentiments then called Arminian. Under his ad- 
ministration the articles and covenant of the church were abrogated, and new ones 
adopted, from which the doctrines of the trinity and of the entire depravity of man were 
excluded, and members were admitted to commune without being required to give 
evidence of having been born of the Spirit. About one half of the church not approving 
of these changes, and doubting the piety of their new pastor, refused to unite with the 
church in its new form, and were in consequence suspended from its privileges. 

“In 1800, the Rev. Marshfield Stee!e was ordained pastor of the church. Mr. Steele 
was a man of respectable literary attainments, of sound orthodox sentiments, remarkable 
for the purity and innocence of his life, and for his uniform and fervent piety. The 
church was now again revolutionized. A strictly orthodox and evangelical creed was 
adopted, and candidates for admission into the church were required to give evidence that 
they had been regenerated by the Holy Spirit. Under the ministry of Mr. Steele and 
that of the Rev. Abraham Jackson, who was ordained colleague pastor in 1821, the 
church was refreshed and enlarged by several outpourings of the Spirit, but no very 
powerful and general revival occurred until the autumn of 1825. 

“The chief instrument employed in producing the great revival which then took place, 
was Mr. Chauncey Whittlesey of New Haven, Ct. This young gentleman was a 
graduate of Yale College, and was a member of the first class that was formed in the 
Theological Seminary connected with that college. He commenced his labors as a 
preacher of the gospel with the ardor and zeal of a Brainerd. Soon after he was 
licensed to preach, he came to that part of the State for the benefit of his declining 
health. Perceiving that his strength was wasting away, and his disease evidently 
hastening to a fatal termination, instead of diminishing, he rather increased his efforts to 
promote the cause of Christ, willing to run the hazard of bringing to a speedier close 
that little remnant of life which remained, and which he was now convineed no human 
means could protract much longer. In this state of health, and with a heart burning 
with love to that Saviour into whose presence he was soon to be ushered, he came to 
Machias. His countenance tinged with the hectic flush, his emaciated form, his eye 
beaming with unearthly lustre, the impression which possessed his own heart and the 
hearts of his hearers that he was standing on the threshold of eternity, his fervent and 
impassioned delivery, which resulted from clear and vivid conceptions of eternal realities, 
gave an almost irresistible power and pathos to the truths which fell from his pallid lips. 
The youthful preacher returned to his anxious friends, and soon rested in the arms of 
Jesus. But the flame which he kindled has not yet ceased to burn. There are now 
many pilgrims on their way to the eternal City, who revere his memory, and regard him 
as their spiritual father, and many others have already made a triumphant exit, and are 
with him in glory. About 140 were gathered into the church as the fruits of this revival. 
The old town of Machias has been divided into three towns, called Machias, Mechisses, 
(lately E. Machias,) and Machias Port. Until May, 1826, the church had remained 
undivided, and enjoyed the services of the same pastors. But having now received such 
a large addition, a division was deemed expedient. Accordingly 79 members were dis- 
missed, and formed into a church in Mechisses. They soon settled a minister, and have 
enjoyed the ministrations of the gospel ever since. 

“In Dec. 1830, 25 members were dismissed and formed into a church in Machias 
Port. They also soon after settled a minister who is still laboring among them. 

* In 1836, a second Congregational church was formed in the present town of Machias, 
at anew settlement four miles from the village. They have not as yet been able to 
settle a minister. 

‘©The churches in Northfield and Cooper also trace their origin to the Machias church, 
since they were originally composed chiefly of members of that church who had settled 
in those towns. 

“ Thus it appears that within the limits of the old town of Machias, in which 14 years 
ago there was but one church, and but one minister, there are now four churches con- 
containing an aggregate of about 400 members, and three settled ministers, besides two 
Baptist churches, and two Methodist societies. 

“ The cause of religion was never more prosperous than at the present time. Within 
a few months past a very powerful religious excitement has pervaded these three towns. 
It is thought that more than 300 have been converted. Surely we have abundant reason 
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to praise the Lord for his great goodness and merey.”— MS. Letter of the Rev. Stephen 
D. Ward, present Pastor of the Chh. in Machias. it 


MacurAsport, formerly a part of Machias, is situated, as its name indicates, on the 
sea coast. A Congregational ‘church was organized Dec. 1830; and Rev. Gilman Bachel- 
ler, its present pastor, was ordained June 15, 1831. The church has 63 members. 


Mecuissss, formerly East Machias, had a church organized within its limits, in May, 
1826; and Rev. Wales Lewis ordained pastor on the 27th of September following. He 
was dismissed June 9, 1831. The present pastor, Rev. Thomas T. Stone, formerly min- 
ister at Andover, was installed May 15, 1833. The church contains 119 members. 


Perry, so named in honor of Commodore O. H. Perry, was incorporated Feb. 12, 
1818. Pleasant Point, within the limits of this town, is the residence of the Passama- 
quoddy Indians, It is the next town north of Eastport, and borders east and south upon 
the Passamaquoddy waters. Rev. Elijah Kellogg, first pastor of the Second Church, 
Portland, was several years a missionary in this place, and instructer in the Indian School. 
His labors, as a preacher, were abundantly blest to the people; and he was instrumental 
in building them a meeting house, and organizing a church. On the 7th of Oct. 1822, 
the church was embodied. Rev. Bennett Roberts, formerly minister at Durham, was 
installed their pastor in January, 1830, and remained a little more than four years. Rev. 
William Davenport, the present pastor, succeeded him, on the 19th of October, 1836. 
There never has been a church of any other denomination in town. They have been 
very harmonious, and very successful, in their religious concerns. There was a great 
outpouring of the Spirit the beginning of the present year, (1840,) the fruits of which are 
judged to be a hundred converts ; about half of whom have already joined the church. 


RoBBiNsToN was incorporated Feb. 18,1811. It derived its name from the Hon. 
Edward Hutchinson Robbins, once Speaker of the House of Representatives in Massa- 
chusetts, and afterwards Lieut. Governor of the State; to whom, and Nathaniel J. Rob- 
bins, the township was granted by the State, in Oct. 1786. It borders on the Schoodie 
waters, opposite to St. Andrews in New Brunswick. , 

A Congregational church was embodied here Nov. 24, 1811; and Sept. 8, 1818, Rev. 
Daniel Lovejoy was installed to the pastoral charge of it. Mr. Lovejoy left, the following 

ear, and was subsequently installed pastor of the four churches in Windsor, Washington, — 

nity and Albion, dividing his labors between them. Rev. Calvin White succeeded Mr. 
Lovejoy at Robbinston, and was ordained Oct. 28, 1829, and dismissed July 19, 1832, 
Since that date, they have not had a settled ministry, but have generally sustained the 
ordinances of worship. The church contains at the present time, 62 members. 


KENNEBEC COUNTY. 


This County was established Feb. 20, 1799, It is an interior county, situated on both 
sides of the Kennebec river, and for agriculture, surpassed by no other portion of the 
State. Hallowell, Augusta, and Gardiner, the Kennebec being navigable to these points, 
are considerable places of trade and navigation. Thirteen towns in the County, as may 
be seen in the tabular view, have had a settled Congregational ministry. 


Auston, formerly the plantation of Freetown, was incorporated March 9, 1804, under 
the name of Fairfax; which was afterwards changed for Lygonia, and then for its present 
style. 

rid church was embodied here in September, 1803. Rev, Daniel Lovejoy was installed 
its pastor on the 6th of June, 1829, and deceased Aug. 11, 1833. Though they have 
generally had preaching, more or less constantly, from year to year since the organization 
of the church, they have had no other settled minister. 


AveusTa was incorporated Feb. 20, 1796, under the name of Harrington, and changed 
to its present style, the 9th of June following. It was taken from Hallowell, embracing 
the northerly part and the greater portion of that town. It is situated on both sides of 
the Kennebec, the line dividing the two towns running east and west, intersecting the 
river at right angles. The United States’ Arsenal, and the State Insane Hospital, on 
the east side of the river, and the State House and County buildings on the west, all on 
elevated sites, with many other elegantly built public and private edifices, give to the 
town avery fine appearance. This is established as the seat of government for the 
State, and the Legislature has met here since 1832. It was made a shire town when 
the County was erected. A bridge was built across the river at Augusta, in 1797, con- 
necting the two parts of the village, at the expense of $26,000. 

“« A meeting house was first built in what is now Augusta, on the west side of the 
river, nearly opposite to Fort Western, about the year 1780; but was not finished for 
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several years.. In the year 1786, a Congregational church was organized, and the Rev. 
Isaac Foster, son of a clergyman in Connecticut, was ordained Oct. 11th of that year, as 
its pastor. The ordaining clergymen were, the Rev. Mr. Lean of Bristol, Rev. Mr. 
Winter of Bath, Rev. Mr. Eaton of Harpswell, Rev. Mr. Moore of East Pownalborough, 
{Wiscasset,) and Rev. Mr. Brown of Stroudwater, (Westbrook.) In September, 1789, 
Mr. Foster was dismissed for immoral conduct. After his departure, there were no 
church records to be found. 

“In October, 1794, a new church was organized, consisting of 14 members; 9 males 
and 5 females. In Oct. 1795, Rev. Daniel Stone was ordained as its pastor. He con- 
tinued in office till June, 1809, when he was honorably dismissed. He died in May, 
1834, aged 68, from ossification of the heart. In Oct. 1809, a new meeting house, ele- 
gant and spacious, costing $16,000, was finished and dedicated ; and the old one, removed 
to another spot, is now used as a town house. In Oct. 1811, the Rev. Benjamin Tappan, 
(son of Rev. David Tappan, D. D., Professor of Divinity in Harvard College,) was 
settled as successor to Mr. Stone. He still retains the pastoral care, and the church now 
consists of 180 members. In 1829, was formed a second Congregational church, in the 
north part of the town, on the eastern side of the Kennebec. By that church, and the 
society connected with it, a convenient meeting house has been erected. In Feb. 1882, 
Rev. Joseph Underwood was installed pastor; who continued about a year, and was 
then honorably dismissed. Since his dismission, they have been without a settled min- 
ister, The church now contains about 50 members. 

“There are now in the village of Augusta, a Methodist church, a Baptist, Unitarian, 
Universalist, Free Will Baptist, and Episcopalian.”—MS. Letter of Rev. Dr. Tappan, 
present Pastor of the First Church in Augusta. 


CurntTon, situated on both sides of the Sebasticook river, an eastern branch of the 
Kennebec, was incorporated in 1795. The church was organized in 1827. On the 19th 
of November, 1828, Rev. Nelson Bishop was ordained its pastor, and continued about six 
years. His successor, Rev. Prince Hawes, was installed Feb. 24, 1835, and continued 
about two years. They have not since had a settled pastor. 


Fayerre was incorporated in 1795. The Congregational church was organized 
‘Dec. 19, 1835. Rev. Daniel Sewall was ordained pastor March 15, 1837; and continued 
till the present year, 1840. Mr. Sewall also took the pastoral charge of the church in 
- Chesterville, supplying in both places. Mr. Sewall is now settled in Scarborough. The 
church in Fayette has never had any other pastor. It is a feeble establishment, the 
church numbering but 15 members. 


GARDINER.—This town was taken from Pittston, embracing that portion of it lying on 
the west side of the Kennebec. It was incorporated Feb. 17, 1803, and derived its name 
from Dr. Sylvester Gardiner, to whom the township was granted by the Plymouth 
Company. 

The Congregational church was organized July 28, 1835; and its first pastor, Rev. 
Seth Sweetser, ordained Nov. 23, 1836. Mr. Sweetser was dismissed Nov. 8, 1838; and 
was subsequently installed pastor of a church in Worcester, Ms. The present pastor, 
Rev. Aarcn C, Adams, was ordained July 10, 1839. The church was originally few and 
feeble, but has been prospered, and now numbers 47 members. 


HaA.iowett, originally a town of ten miles square, lying in equal portions on each 
side of the Kennebec, was incorporated April 26, 1771. It took its name from the Hal- 
lowell family, who were among the Plymouth proprietors. In 1796, Augusta was set 
off from it, taking the northerly part, and about two thirds of the territory. Hallowell 
Village is situated on the west side of the river, containing about two hundred dwelling 
houses, and nearly the same number of warehouses, stores and shops. The streets, 
parallel with the river, and rising one above another, in the distance from it, give to the 
place an inviting aspect. 

The Congregational church in this town was formed July 25, 1790; the original 
members mostly living in what is now Augusta. Rev. Eliphalet Gillett was ordained 
its pastor, August 12,1795. The church then consisted of 12 members; but two of 
whom resided in this village. One of these was more than 90 years old, and of course 
has long since deceased ; the other was about 30, and is now one of the deacons of the 
church, approaching to fourscore years. In the year 1828, Feb. 12th, Rev. George 
Shepard was ordained second pastor of the church. At this time the first pastor was 
dismissed ; though he had, the year previous, entered upon the duties of General Agent 
of the Maine Missionary Society. The church contained, at the time of the ordination of 
Mr. Shepard, a little more than 150 members. In 1836, he was dismissed, and accepted 
the office of the professorship of Sacred Rhetoric in the Theological Seminary at Bangor. 
‘The present pastor, Rev. Eli Thurston, was ordained Jan. 3, 1888. The church has 
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been frequently blest with revivals of religion, and is now the largest in the County, 
containing 233 members, = * 


Lircuriretp.—A Congregational church was formed here June 6, 1811. There had 
been a revival of religion under the preaching of missionaries a little before this. Rev. 
David Starrett, previously minister at Weld, was installed its pastor Oct. 21, 1828, and 
continued about five years. The present pastor, Rev. Timothy Dayis, was installed Nov. 
1, 1837. The church now contains 78 members. oy in 

Pirrston, formerly including Gardiner, was incorporated in 1779, Si lies on the 
east side of the Kennebec. A Congregational church was formed here Nov. 17, 1812, 
and the day following, Rev. Daniel Kendrick was ordained their pastor. He continued 
about eight years; since that time, though they have generally had preaching, they 
have been without a settled ministry. Number of members in the church, 42. 


READFIELD, taken from Winthrop, was incorporated in 1791. The church was em- 
bodied Feb. 20, 1835; and their first and only pastor, Rev. George C.» Hyde, ordained 
July 14, 1836. He remained pastor about two years. It is a small establishment, 
though in a flourishing and important village. The church contains 19 members, 


SipNey was incorporated in 1792; taken from Vassalborough, and embracing that 
portion of the original town lying on the west side of the Kennebec. A small Congre- 
gational church was formed here in 18313; and on the 23d of November of that year, 
Rev. Henry Richardson was ordained its pastor, He continued about two years. Since 
he left them, the church has been gradually diminishing, and may be considered now 
nearly extinct. : 


VAsSsALBOROUGH was incorporated in 1771, embracing a territory of ten miles square, 
lying on both sides of the Kennebec. The western half of it has since been set off as a 
town under the name of Sidney. A Congregational church was organized July 28, 1818, 
and Rev. Thomas Adams ordained in August following. Mr. Adams continued about 11 
years, Subsequent to his dismission the church was divided into two, styled the First 
Church, and the South Church. Rev. Seth Hardy was ordained over the South church 
July 12, 1837, and dismissed April 2, 1839. This present year, by advice of an Ecclesi- 
astical council, the two churches have been re-united, and have now a hope of the re- 
settlement of the gospel ministry. 


WATERVILLE, pleasantly situated on the western bank of the Kennebec, and at the 
head of -boatable navigation ; was incorporated in 1802. It was previously the western 
part of the town of Winslow. The church was embodied in 1827, and Rev. Thomas 
Adams, formerly minister at Vassalborough, was installed pastor Sept. 27, 1836. Mr. 
Adams continued about two years, and then accepted the General Agency of the Maine 
Temperance Union, and is now Editor of the Maine Temperance Gazette. Rev. Calvin 
E. Park succeeded Mr. Adams, and was ordained pastor Oct. 31, 1838. The church con- 
tains 70 members. 


Wiwpsor, the plantation of New Waterford; was incorporated March 3, 1809, under 
the name of Malta. This name was changed afterwards to Gerry, and still later to its 
present style. Rev. Daniel Lovejoy, on the 6th of June, 1829, was installed pastor of 
the church which was organized several years before. Mr. Lovejoy supplied them one 
fourth of the time, (having the pastoral charge of three other churches,) till his death, 
Oct. 11, 1833. Though they have generally had preaching a portion of the time in suc- 


cessive years, they have had no otherpastor. The church is small, numbering 33 members, 


Winstow, on the east side of the Kennebec, and originally embracing what is now 
Waterville, was incorporated in 1771. The church was organized Aug. 27, 1828, and 
Rey. William May was ordained pastor the following day. Mr. May was dismissed Oct. 
30, 1832. The Rev. Henry C. Jewett, formerly minister at Westbrook, was installed 
July 15, 1835. The church contains 56 members. 


Wintrurop.—* The first permanent settlement of white persons made in this town 
was in the year 1766, by Capt. Timothy Foster. Early in the next year another family 
took up their residence here, Squier Bishop’s. Settlers came in very slowly for several 
years. In five years however, there were so many that they obtained from the Legisla- 
ture of Massachusetts an act of incorporation. 

“ Sept 4, 1776, an Ecclesiastical council from the churches of Harpswell, Pownal- 
borough and Newcastle, (the pastors were Rev. Messrs. Eaton, Moore and Whiting) 
assembled and organized a church comprising 27 members, 16 males and 11 females, 
The members say in the covenant, which they then subscribed, ‘ We do declare our con- 
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sent to the doctrines of religion, as held forth in the Westminster Confession of Faith, or 
Shorter Catechism, apprehending in our judgment and consciences that they are agree- 
able to the Holy Scripture.? It thus appears that the church was constituted on prin- 
ciples strictly Evangelical. This was probably the first church of any denomination 
gathered in the region included in the counties of Kennebec, Penobscot, Piscataquis, 
Somerset, Franklin and Oxford. ; : 

«“ On the 22d of the same month, the church invited Mr. Jeremiah Shaw to become 
their pastor. For reasons not known to the writer, Mr. Shaw declined to accept their 
call, and was afterwards settled in Moultonboro’>, N. H. On the 13th of Oct. 1777, the 
church and town, including what is now Readfield, unanimously invited Mr. Zaccheus 
Colby to settle with them in the work of the gospel ministry. (Zown Records,) When 
will a similar record be truly entered in a town book? Mr. Colby informed the writer, 
some thirty-four years after, that he returned a negative answer to their request on 
account of his youth and inexperience. He was afterwards settled in Pembroke, N. H. 
During the four following years they remained destitute of a pastor, and what portion of 


- the time they enjoyed the ministrations of the gospel cannot now be ascertained. Oct. 


17th, 1781, the church unanimously made choice of Rev. David Jewett for their pastor. 
Nov. 19, he signified his acceptance of their call. The same day the church chose a 
council to instal Mr. Jewett and requested them to meet for the purpose the first 
Wednesday in January next. In about fourteen months after his installation, Jan. 2, 

/1782, God was pleased to remove their pastor by death, February or March, 1783. 
From Nov. 1781 to 1800 no record of any actof the church or any baptism can be found. 
During this long period of nineteen years, they were without a pastor and much of the 
time destitute of a preached gospel. Irom the records of the town, it appears that in 
Sept. 1786, they extended an invitation to Mr. Jacob Cram to become their pastor, but 
he did not accept their proposal. This season of destitution of the stated ministrations of 
the gospel was one of great trial and deep affliction to Zion. Some of the members of the 
church joined themselves to other denominations, some- removed toa great distance, 
and numbers went to their long home. ‘The ways of Zion did mourn. A few 
‘wept and made supplication.” They ‘besought God to look down from heaven, to 
behold and visit this vine.’ 

“In March, 1791, the town was divided and the northerly part was incorporated by the 
Legislature of Massachusetts into a town by the name of Readfield. The land granted 
by the Plymouth Company for the support of the ministry in Winthrop was sold by 
authority of the Legislature and the avails divided between the two towns, and the inter- 
est was to be appropriated to the same purpose for which the land had been given, This 
money has been the occasion of much trouble and difficulty. The interest is now, by 
leave obtained from the Legislature of Maine, appropriated to the support of town schools. 
In the latter part of the year 1779, Mr. Jonathan Belden, a candidate for the gospel min- 
istry, commenced his-labors:among the people attended by the Holy Spirit’s influences. 
A precious revival of religion ensued, and a considerable number were gathered into the — 
kingdom of Christ. May 10, 1800, Mr. Belden received the unanimous call of the 
church to become their pastor. The town had become so much divided in sentiment as 
no longer to be able to act in that capacity on ecclesiastical subjects. Such as favored 
the Congregational order having been incorporated by the Legislature into a poll parish 
concurred with the call of the church to Mr. Belden. He acceded to their proposals 
and was ordained their pastor Aug. 27, 1800. The precise number belonging to the 
church at this time cannot be ascertained; probably, however, less than 20, though more 
than 40 had been members. About 40 were admitted during Mr. Belden’s ministry.— 
Sept. 10, 1805, a mutual council called by the pastor and the church unanimously ad- 
vised, that the ‘pastoral connection between Rev. Mr. Belden and the church and So- 
ciety under his care be dissolved, in compliance with his and their wishes.’ The con- 
nection was accordingly dissolved, and their late pastor was fully and ‘most cheerfully 
recommended.’ 

‘The Poll Parish corporation was dissolved early in 1806. The Baptists in town had 
been incorporated into a Society with others in Readfield, Oct. 10,1806. Rev. David Thurs- 
ton, who had been preaching with them generally from May previous, received the unan-~ 
imous request of the church to settle with them in the ministry. The town united in 
this request. Feb. 18, 1807, he was solemnly constituted their pastor by an Ecclesias- 
tical council. The church then consisted of about 53 members—The year 1810 com- 
menced favorably to Zion. Hopes were raised that God was about to refresh his thirsty 
heritage with a rich shower of grace. But in the course ofa few months the attention of 
the people was withdrawn from the great concerns of salvation to the mode and subjects 
of baptism. Several who had been anxious for ‘their souls gradually Jost their impres- 
sions and became indifferent. Twelve were admitted to the chureh, as the first of that 
work of mercy. In 1817, there were a number of hopeful conversions ; and 14 were 
admitted to the church by profession. 1820 was a year richin mercy. A very pleasant 
and precious revival took place. In that and the following year 31 united with the 
church from the world, principally the fruit of this work of grace. The most extensive 
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work of conversion was in 1824; 39 were added by profession and 10 the year following. 
1831 and ’32 were seasons of more than usual interest, during which 21 were received. 
Twelve members were, at their request, dismissed to be organized into a church in 
Readfield. ¢ 

“Since the ordination of the present pastor, 8 members of the church have become 
pastors of other churches, one of whom has deceased ; the others still retain the pastoral 
relation. The church within the last twenty years, has supplied five pastors of churches 
with wives.”—MS. Letter of Rev. David Thurston, present Pastor of the Church in 
Winthrop. ra ; 
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SKETCHES OF THE GOVERNORS AND CHIEF MAGISTRATES 
OF NEW ENGLAND, 


FRoM 1620 tro 1820. . 


“¢ 


[By Jacoz B. Moorg, Esq. Member of the New Hampshire and New York Historical Bodteties.] 


SAMUEL ADAMS. 
[Governor of Massachusetts from 1794 to 1797.] 


Samvurex ApaAms, one of the most remarkable men of the Revolution, and Governor 
of Massachusetts from 1794 to 1797, was born in Boston, on the 27th of September, 
1722. The family from which he descended, was one of those which early came to 
New England, and commenced the settlement of the colony. His father was a man of 
considerable wealth, of estimable character, a magistrate of Boston, and member of the 
House of Assembly for many years under the colonial government. Having resolved 
to give his son a public education, Samuel Adams was placed under the tuition of Mr, 
Lovell, a celebrated teacher of the grammar school in Boston. Under his instruction, 
young Adams was fitted for admission to Harvard University, at an early age, and 
received the Bachelor’s degree in 1740, when only eighteen years'ofage. Two years | 
afterward, he received the Master’s degree; and his early bias in favor of liberty and dé 
equality, may be inferred from the question which he selected for public discussion on a 
taking this degree. He proposed, and maintained with great ability, “ the lawfulness 
of resisting the supreme magistracy, if the commonwealth could not be otherwise pre- 
served.” In his preparatory course, and throughout his college term, he was a sedate 
youth, remarkable for his assiduity in attending to his studies, and punctuality in per- 
forming his collegiate duties. He exhibited also another trait worthy of imitation. He 
practised frugality, and without incurring the reproaches of his comrades, actually 
saved from the regular stipend allowed him by his father, a sum sufficient to defray the 
expense of publishing a political pamphlet, entitled “ Englishmen’s Rights.” His 
father intended to have him educated for the profession of law; but this purpose 
was relinquished, whether at the instance of the father or son, is not known, and he 
entered the counting-house of Thomas Cushing, a distinguished merchant of Boston, to 
become qualified for mercantile pursuits. He seems, however, not to have been partial 
to these pursuits. His feelings were running in opposite directions, and the field of 
politics to him opened brighter prospects of fame and usefulness. Even while in 
college, his mind had become engrossed in public affairs, and to their consideration 
he devoted much attention. He was favorably known asa political writer during the 
administration of Goy. Shirley, whom he opposed on the ground of his exercise both 
of the civil and military power. 

After leaving the house of Cushing, he commenced business as a merchant, on a 
considerable capital furnished by his father. But the attention he had given to politics 
during the period of his apprenticeship, had of course drawn his mind from the proper 
consideration of business,-and he was indifferently qualified to manage a mercantile 
establishment. His enterprise totally failed of success, and he was reduced to yery 
narrow circumstances. His father died, when he was but twenty-five years of age, md 
on him, as the eldest son, devolved the care of the family, and settlement of the estate.» 

His attention now me directed almost continually to the proceedings of the 
parental government. discerned in the signs of the times, presages of a coming 
conflict.. He was vigilant himself, and he employed much time, in endeavoring to 
excite in others a similar vigilance. He was indefatigable in maintaining the rights of 
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the people ; and when, in a later period, the aspect of affairs became more threatening, 
cal naturally turned to him asa leader. His popularity was unbounded. 
hen the intelligence reached Boston, in 1763, of a design to tax the colonies, and 
place the revenue at the disposal of parliament, Adams at once took a decided stand 
in opposition to the measure. At that period, when the towns met to choose their rep- 
resentatives to the general assembly, it was the custom to instruct them respecting their 
legislative duties. At the first town meeting in, Boston, after that intelligence reached 
them, the people placed Mr. Adams on the committee to draw up instructions. As 
chairman of that committee, it became his duty to draft them. The instrument is still 
preserved in his hand-writing ; and in that manuscript is found the first public denial of 
the right of the British parliament to tax the colonics without their eonsent—the first denial 
of parliamentary supremacy—and. the first public suggestion of an union on the part of 
all the colonies, to protect themselves against British aggression. 
Mr. Adams commenced his public life as a legislator in 1765, having been chosen 
representative in the general assembly from Boston. He very soon became distin- 


* guished in that body for his intelligence, sagacity, and ardent support of popular rights. 


His commanding influence, and sturdy opposition to the encroachments of power, soon 
attracted the attention of the agents of parliament. Overtures were made to him by 
Gov. Hutchinson, but they were promptly rejected; and Hutchinson remarked in a 
letter to a friend, that “‘ such is the obstinacy and inflexible disposition of the man, that 
he can never be conciliated by any office or gift whatever.” No language could have 
paid a higher tribute to his integrity and patriotism. 

Soon after he took his seat in the assembly, he was made clerk of that body. With 
him originated the suggestion of assembling the first congress, which subsequently met 
at New York—an event which led, at a later period, to the continental congress, to the 
confederation, and that great chain of events connected with the war of independence. 

During the angry contention which lasted for several years between the citizens and 
the military force quartered in Boston, and which came to its crisis in the massacre of 
the 5th March, 1770, Samuel Adams bore a distinguished part, with his associates, John 
Adams, Hancock, and others, in the efforts made to effect their removal from the town. 
On the morning after the outrage was committed, a public meeting was held, and 
Samuel Adams was placed at the head of a committee to wait on the acting governor 
Hutchinson, and demand the immediate removal of the troops. Hutchinson at first 
evaded the request, on some frivolous plea; but the people remaining in session, di- 
rected their committee again to wait on the governor; and, on being told by Mr. Adams 
that the consequences of his refusal must rest upon his own head, in the excited state of 
the public mind, he at last promised compliance with their demands. 

’ Governor Hutchinson, having refused to receive his salary from the province, and 
being paid by the crown, was made independent of the people, who looked upon this 
measure as a dangerous innovation. They remonstrated with the governor, but their 
representations were treated with indifference and contempt. On the 2nd November, 
1772, at the instance of Samuel Adams, a large committee of citizens was appointed 
**to state the rights of the colonists, and of this province in particular,as Men, as Chris- 
tians, and as Subjects; to communicate and publish the same to the several towns in 
this Province and to the world, as the sense of this town, with the infringements and 
violations thereof that have been, or from time to time may be made ; also requesting 
of each town a free communication of their sentiments on this subject.”” This commit- 
tee of correspondence, says the American Annalist, was the basis of the subsequent 
union of the colonies. 

Governor Gage arrived at Boston in May, 1774, and presuming upon the truth of the 
maxim, that “every man has his price,’’ made overtures through Colonel Fenton, his 
agent, to Samuel Adams. These men had a lesson to learn, that there is such a thing 
as patriotism, which is proof against venality and corruption. The celebrated answer. 
of Mr, Adams, returned to Gage through Fenton, left no room to doubt. HT aren 


’ . . « rv. . 
said he, “that I have long since made my peace with the King of kings. No personal con- 


sideration shall induce me to abandon the righteous cause of my country. Tell Governor 
Gage, it is the advice of Samuel Adams to him, no longer to insult the feelings of an 
exasperated people.” ¥ 

_ The governor having negatived no less than thirteen counsellors, chosen by the people 
in May, 1774, and adjourned the General Court to Salem, the Assembly at length ad- 
vised a congress of the colonies at Philadelphia in September. Five delegates were 
appointed from Massachusetts, of whom Samuel Adams was one. On the 5th Sept. the 
first continental congress assembled, delegates from eleven colonies being in atten- 
dance. Mr. Adams was indefatigable and earnest in his labors, devoting his constant 
efforts to the cause. In the committees of congress; and in the associations of the “ sons 
of liberty,” at Boston, he was the soul of their movements. When, on the morning of 
the 19th April, 1775, the volleys of fire-arms from the British troops at Lexington, an- 
nounced to Samuel Adams and his companions, that the great battle for liberty had 
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begun, he threw up his arms, and exclaimed, in a burst of patriotic rapture, ‘Oh! 
what a glorious morning is this!” 

Five days before the battle of Bunker’s Hill, Governor Gage published his proclama- 
tion of pardon to all who should lay down their arms, excepting Samuel Adams and 
John Hancock. This honorable exclusion operated powerfully to bind the hearts of the 
people to these their heroic defenders, and no event could have happened better adapted 
to enhance their popularity in that community, for the support of whose dearest 
interests they had become obnoxious to the royal vengeance. 

The exasperation of Governor Gage towards Samuel Adams, had been increased by 
the bold and decided measures of the latter in the assembly at Salem. He there pro- 
posed the measure of a continental congress at Philadelphia, at a time when men’s 
minds were not maturely decided as to the expediency of the measure, and by his per- 
severance obtained a majority to act with him; and then, in secret session, the five 
delegates, as before stated, were elected, notwithstanding the governor issued his official 
injunction to stay their proceedings, and dissolve the assembly. In this transaction, the 
authority of the governor was set at defiance, and the door of their hall bolted against 
his entrance. His secretary, who was sent with a commission to dissolve the assembly, 
was refused admittance and remained on the steps of the door outside, while the key 
was safely lodged in Samuel Adams’s pocket. 

Mr. Adams took his seat in the first continental congress on the 5th September, 1774, 
and continued an active and efficient member of that great national assembly until 
1781, exhibiting a devotion and perseverance in the cause, scarcely ever paralleled. 
Another instance of his enthusiasm may be mentioned. On the 8th May, 1776, while 
congress was in session at Philadelphia, the sound of heavy artillery was heard down 
the Delaware. It was soon known to proceed from gun-boats that had been sent to 
protect the river from the British cruisers. Hitherto no sound of actual war had reached 
that section of country, whose inhabitants were rather more pacific in their tone than 
suited the ardor and exasperation of New England. As the sound of the first gun burst 
upon the ear of congress, Samuel Adams sprung upon his feet, and cried out with exul- 
tation, to the infinite dismay of some timid members, who sat near him, ** Thank God ! 
the game’s begun—none can stop it now.” His name is found among the signers to 
the Declaration of Independence. Daring his whole congressional life, he was actively 
engaged in the revolutionary cause. The journals of congress, during that period, 
show his name on almost all important committees appointed by that body. During the 
most trying and gloomy periods of the war, when others were desponding, he always 
kept up a cheerful spirit, gently reproving others for their fears, and expressing his 
unwavering reliance upon the protection of an over-ruling Providence, who he had felt 
assured, from the first, would conduct the country through all its trials to deliverance 
and peace. ‘“ He trusted in God, and was not confounded.” : 

In 1781, Mr. Adams retired from congress, with the desire, in the near prospect of 
peace, to be relieved from further public labors. He looked upon the victory as already 
won, and hoped to pass the remainder of his life in private tranquillity. But his fellow- 
citizens repeatedly called his services to their aid. He was a member of the Conven- 
tion which formed the Constitution of Massachusetts, and of the committee which 
drafted it. He was successively a member of the senate, president of that body, and 
member of the convention which adopted the federal constitution. In 1789, he was 
elected Lieutenant Governor, in which office he continued until 1794, when he suc- 
ceeded John Hancock, as Governor of the State. To this office he was annually elected 
until 1797, when his age and increasing infirmities induced him to retire from public 
life altogether. He died on the 3d October, 1803, in the eighty-seeond year of his age. 

Samuel Adams was the last of the Puritans—a class of men, says Gov. Everett, ** to 
whom the cause of civil and religious liberty, on both sides of the Atlantic, is mainly 
indebted, for the great progress which it has made for the last two hundred years; and 
when the Declaration of Independence was signed, that dispensation might be con- 
sidered as brought toa close. At a time when the new order of things was inducing 
laxity of manners and a departure from the ancient strictness, Samuel Adams clung 
with greater tenacity to the wholesome discipline of the fathers. His only relaxation 
from the business and cares of life was in the indulgence of a taste for sacred music, 
for which he was qualified by the possession of a most angelie voice, and a soul solemnly 
impressed with religious sentiment. Resistance to oppression was his vocation.” 

He was a Christian. He was at an early age imbued with piety, and the purity of 
his character and life attested the sincerity of his profession. The last production of 
his pen is said to have been in favor of Christian truth. A short period before his 
death, he addressed a letter to the celebrated Thomas Paine, strongly expressing his 
disapprobation of that man’s publications against the Christian Religion. 

He received the highest honors of the first literary institutions of his country, and the 
general homage of his countrymen. When the intelligence of his death reached Wash- 
ington, the House of Representatives, then in session, resolved unanimously, “ That 
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this’ House is penetrated with a full sense of the eminent services rendered to his 
country, in the most arduous times, by the late SamurL ApAms, deceased, and that 
the members thereof wear crape on the left arm for one month, in testimony of the 
national gratitude and reverence towards the memory of that undaunted and illustrious 
patriot.”’ 
Governor Adams had one son, Samuel, who was born at Boston, 27th October, 1751, 
graduated at Harvard College in 1770, studied the medical profession under Doctor 
Joseph Warren, and served his country, as a surgeon, from the commencement of hos- 
tilities at Lexington, until the close of the war. He died 17th January,.1788. 


SAMUEL ALLEN. 
[Governor of New Hampshire from 1692 to 1698. | 


% . : ; 
Samurt Aven, the first governor of the province of New Hampshire, after its re- 
’ establishment as a separate government, in 1692, was a native of London, where he was 


_. born in 1635, and bred to the occupation of a merchant, in which he was successful. 


o 


' He is represented to have been a man of moderate abilities, somewhat reserved in his 


manners, but possessing considerable industry and enterprise in business. John Tufton 
Mason, having died without issue, the title to the province of New Hampshire, under 
the original grant to John Mason, descended to Robert Tufton Mason. ‘Tired of the 
controversy about the title, which had existed for some years, or, what is more probable, 
anxious to realize some immediate benefit from this legacy of a province, young Mason 
cast about for a purchaser, and after a long negotiation, conveyed to Samuel Allen, on 
the 27th April, 1691, his title to New Hampshire, for the sum of seven hundred and 


_ fifty pounds. 
After the deposition of Governor Andros, in April, 1689, by the people of Boston, 


who had been provoked to open resistance, the inhabitants of New Hampshire, finding 
themselves without a government, again sought the protection of Massachusetts. On 
the 12th March, 1690, a temporary union took place, to subsist until the pleasure of the 
King should be made known. In the following year, the people held a convention of 
deputies, and petitioned the King to be re-annexed to Massachusetts, from which they 
had been reluctantly separated. But the new proprietor, Allen, vigilant in fortifying 
his claim to the province, in the mean time had applied to the King to recognize his 
title, and to confer upon him the appointment of Governor of the province. The agents 
of Massachusetts, who were at that time in England soliciting a new charter, earnestly 
requested that New Hampshire might be included, agreeably to the petitions of its 
inhabitants. But such were the exertions of Allen, and the influence which he was 
enabled to bring to his aid, that he obtained his appointment, and New Hampshire was 
again established as a separate government. Allen’s commission was dated 1st March, 
1692; but he did not repair to his government for several years. He procured the 
appointment of his son-in-law, John Usher, as lieutenant governor, with full power to 
execute the office in the absence of the governor. The appointment of Allen was not 
acceptable to the people, who from the first were resolved not to hold their estates 
under proprietary leases,and spurned the idea of being the mere tenants of the soil they 
cultivated. The transfer of the proprietary claim from Mason to Allen, they regarded 
as only a change of names, and anticipated a renewal of all their former vexations under 
the new claimant. Nor was the appointment of Usher any more acceptable. He had 
been an active agent under Andros, and was looked upon as a person regardless of the 
interests of the people. Usher arrived and published his commission at Portsmouth, 
13th August, 1692, and entered at once upon his public duties. Onesof his first acts 
was to secure the records and files of the Superior Court, including all the papers 
relating to Mason’s claim. He succeeded, but in doing so, greatly irritated thé people. 
Still further to promote the interests of Allen, he suspended several members of the 
council, who were active opponents of the proprietary claim. Disappointed in not 
receiving the salary which Allen had stipulated, Usher made applications from time to 
time to the Assembly for grants of money; but they steadily evaded his request, gen- 
erally on the plea of poverty. Allen having added to these vexations, by suffering his 
bills to come back protested, Usher, in 1695, requested Allen to come over and take 
personal charge of his government. Usher was about this time unexpectedly removed, 
and his place supplied as lieutenant governor by William Partridge, a popular ship- 
wright of Portsmouth. In 1697, the Karl of Bellomont received the appointment of 
Governor of New York, Massachusetts and New Hampshire, but remained in England, 

Governor Allen now began to see that it was time to look in person to his interests in 
New Hampshire. He embarked in the summer of 1698, for the province, and arrived 
at Portsmouth on the 15th September. He met with a cold reception. The people were 
aware that the Karl of Bellomont had been appointed governor, but until his arrival, it 
was undeniable that Allen’s commission was in force. Allen assumed the government; 
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and Usher, who had been deeply chagrined at his removal in 1695, now took his seat 
in the council, as lieutenant governor, to the exclusion of Partridge. This proceeding, 
which was countenanced by Allen, gave great umbrage to the people. Both the 
council and assembly regarded it as illegal, and most of the old counsellors retused to 
sit with Usher. A new assembly met on the 5th January, 1699. They voted to con- 
tinue the impost and excise, but ordered the money to be kept in the treasury until'the 
arrival of the Earl of Bellomont; which so irritated the governor, that he forthwith 
dissolved the assembly. This violent measure was one of the closing acts of Allen’s 
administration, ede on the 31st July following, on the arrival of the Earl. 


hy 


Allen now caused suits to be commenced for recovering possession of the lands he 
claimed in New Hampshire. The courts uniformly decided against him, and when he 
claimed an appeal to the King in council, this was denied. He next petitioned the 
King for liberty to appeal, which request was granted. It is worthy of remark, that the 
chief reliance of the opponents of Allen in his suits, was the famous Wheelwright 
deed, since proved to be a forgery. : 

While the suits of Allen were pending, William III. died, and Queen Anne came to 
the throne. On the trial of the appeals before the Queen in council, the former judg- 
ments were affirmed, on the ground that Allen had not proved that Mason was ever in _ 
possession of the lands. He had permission, however, to commence his actions anew 
in the courts of New Hampshire, to try his title. in December, 1703, Allen entered 
upon and took possession of all the common Jands within the several townships, and 
commenced his actions anew to determine his title to the improved lands. The courts 
again decided against him, and he again appealed to the Queen in council. Both 
parties growing tired of this continued litigation, overtures were made by Allen for an 
adjustment of the controversy. On the érd May, 1705, a convention of delegates from 
the several towns met at Portsmouth, to agree upon terms with Allen. A settlement —— 
had nearly been concluded, when Allen suddenly fell sick, and died at New Castle, on | 
the 5th May, in the 70th year of his age. a %7 

Goy. Allen, in his deportment and character, was exemplary. He was‘ member of 
the Church of England, but constantly attended divine worship in the congregation at 
New Castle, and was a strict observer of the Christian Sabbath. He left one son, 
Thomas, whom the Queen permitted to renew the suits, but who died in 1715, before a 
final decision could be had ; and four daughters, Elizabeth, who married John Usher ; 
Jane, who married a Steele; Fanny, who married a Walton, and had sons, George, 
Shadrach and Samuel; and Anne, who married Thomas Lecklin, 


SIR EDMUND ANDROS. 


[Governor of New York from 1674 to 1683; of New ee from 1686 to 1689 ; and of Virginia from 1692 
to 1698. * ‘ 


Sir Epmunp Annpros, “ Seigneur of Sausmares,” as he styled himself, and “a poor 
knight of Guernsey,” as he is called by Oldmixon, was a native of Guernsey, where he 
was born in 1632. His family is represented to have been of wealthy and respectable 
connections, and Edmund was secured a commission in the army, and rose to the rank 
of major. After the peace of 1674, which restored to the Duke of York the possession 
of his American territories, he obtained from Charles II. a renewal of his patent, and 
immediately appointed Major Andros Governor of his territories in America, On the 
81st October, 1674, Andros arrived at New York, received the surrender of the territory 
from the Dutch authorities, and re-established the former government of the Duke. 
The territory conferred on the Duke comprehended not only New York, but the greater 
portion of the whole coast to the north. The charter sanctioned whatever ordinance 
the Duke of York, or his agents, might establish, and in regard to justice and legisla- 
tion, (says Bancroft,) Andros, the governor, was left to his own conscience and his 
employer. He claimed the submission of the inhabitants of Long Island, and of the 
whole country west of Connecticut river. he people of the eastern part of Long 
Island at first resisted his demand, but finally submitted. The people of Connecticut 
stubbornly resolved to maintain their independence of the Duke of York; and on 
receiving intimations in the year following that Andros was about to invade the colony, 
took measures to resist his forces. Captain Bull, at the head of the Hartford militia, 

roceeded down the Connecticut, and just as they arrived at Saybrook fort, Andros 
appeared, and hoisting the King’s flag, demanded the surrender of the fort. Imme- 
diately the English colors were raised within the fortress. Despairing of success, by a 
resort to force, Andros attempted persuasion. He ordered the Duke’s patent and his 
own commission to be read. Bull, in the King’s name, commanded him to desist. 
The clerk still proceeding, Bull repeated his interdict with such energy of voice and 
manner, as silenced him; and Andros, overawed by the Connecticut militia, abandoned 
his enterprise, and returned to New York. } ; 

Andros, acting in the spirit of his master, discouraged even the mention of an assem- 
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bly, and proceeded to levy customs, and establish ordinances, without the consent of 
the people. The Puritans of Long Island, however, were so unanimous in opposition, 
claiming a representation as an inalienable birthright, that Andros advised the Duke of 
York to concede to them legislative franchises. The reply of James was as follows: 
“T cannot but suspect assemblies would be of dangerous consequence ; nothing being 
more known than the aptness of such bodies to assime to themselves many privileges, 
which prove destructive to, or very often disturb, the peace of government; when they 
are allowed.” 

During the year 1675, Philip Carteret, as the deputy of Sir George Carteret, resumed 
the government of East Jersey. He was a popular chief magistrate. He encouraged 
a direct trade with England, unincambered with the customs exacted by Andros at 
New York. The commerce of New York was thus placed in jeopardy; and Andros, 
disregarding the patent of the Duke of York to Sir George, claimed that the ships of 
New Jersey should pay tribute at New York, The people of New Jersey resisted, and 
Carteret was imprisoned by order of Andros; but finally released by the verdict of a 


- jury. Andros then attempted to intimidate the government of New Jersey by the royal 


patent to the Duke. But the firmness of the legislature preserved her independence. 
While this controversy was going on, Andros had been to England and returned. The 
rights of New Jersey had been confirmed by the English tribunals; and New York, 
presenting for the time, the spectacle of free trade, was left without a revenue. Andros 
returned to England, and was succeeded in the government of New York by Thomas 
Dongan, in November, 1683. : 

The Duke of York succeeded to the throne in Feb. 1685, under the title of James IT. ; 
and on the 3rd June, 1686, appointed Sir Edmund Andros, who had been knighted on 
his return from the government of New York, as Governor of all the New England 
colonies, including Plymouth. Chalmers says “ there was a great new seal appointed 
for New England under the administration of Andros, which was honored with a remark- 
able motto: Vunquam libertas gratior extat.’’ Hume, speaking of the colonies, says, 
“King James recalled the charters, by which their liberties were secured ; and he sent 
“over governors vested with absolute power.” 

Governor Andros arrived at Boston, on the 20th December, and published his com- 
mission. ‘* He was received,’’ says Chalmers, ‘“ with a satisfaction in proportion only 
as he was less dreaded than Kirke.’’* Andros held his first council on the 30th De- 
cember, and commenced with fair professions; but soon violated them, and proved 
himself a fit and willing instrument of tyranny. He was authorized to appoint and 
remove the members of his council; and with their consent, to make laws, impose 
taxes, and control the militia of the country. Although the council at first consisted 
of forty or more, after a short time few acted with the governor, and seven being suffi- 
cient fora board, he selected such as were his most devoted adherents. A series of 
despotic measures ensued. The press was placed under the censorship of the notorious 
Randolph. Liberty of conscience was infringed. Religious institutions were impaired, 
Personal liberty was disregarded. None were permitted to leave the colony without 
license from the governor. Magistrates alone were permitted to solemnize marriages ; 
and no marriages were allowed, until bonds with sureties were executed to the sov- 
ernor, to be forfeited if any lawful impediment should afterwards appear. The “fees 
of office were enormously increased, particularly in matters of probate; even a clerk of 
the secretary Randolph amassed £1,000 sterling per annum from these fees. The 
people were only allowed to vote for municipal officers. The vote by ballot was 
abolished. And when the people of Lynn remonstrated, Andros told them plainly 
“There is no such thing as a town in the whole country.” He gave out that all titles 
to land were annulled; and when Indian deeds were produced, he declared them “ no 
better than the scratch of a bear’s paw.’ Landholders were obliged again Yo pay for 
lands which they had held for thirty or forty years. A tax of a penny in the pound 
and a poll-tax of twenty pence was laid. The towns generally resisted its payment, 
and the peaple of Ipswich published a protest against the exaction, as contrary to law, 
for which the most conspicuous among them were imprisoned, and fined, among whom 
was the intrepid John Wise, the minister of the town, who was suspended from his 
ministerial functions, fined £50, and compelled to give a bond of £1,000 for good 
behavior. : 

On the 12th January, 1687, Andros published his commission at Providence, dissolved 
the government of Rhode Island, broke its seal, and assumed the administration. Con- 
necticut evaded his demands. On the 13th June, 1687, he sent his secretary, Ran- 
dolph, to Connecticut, with a threatening message, which that government disrevard- 
ing, Andros, with his suite, and some sixty regular troops, repaired in October to 


* Colonel Kirke, afterwards so infamously distinguished by the erueltie which he practised 
adherents of the ili-fated Duke of Monmouth, had actually feok spigitel tn June; 1684, by Charles ire 
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Hartford, where the assembly was in session. Appearing before that body, he declared 
the government to be dissolved, and demanded the charter. The assembly, slow and 
reluctant to surrender or produce the cherished patent, kept up the debate until the 
shades of evening had descended; when the parchment was brought and placed upon 
the table. The lights were all at once extinguished, though no disorder or confusion 
prevailed; and when re-lighted, the charter had disappeared. William Wadsworth of 
Hartford, stealing noiselessly through the crowd, had concealed the patent in the hollow 
of an oak, which is yet standing to confirm the tale. Sir Edmund assumed the govern- 
ment, and calling for the records of the colony, wrote the word “ Finis” at the close of 
the proceedings. 

Returning to Boston, Governor Andros continued his course of arbitrary measures 
there, and directed the rapacity of his secretary to the settlements in Maine, but they 
had already been subjected to official pillage. In the spring of 1688, Andros at the 
head of a body of seven hundred men, proceeded to the Penobscot, against the Eastern 
Indians, who retired on his approach, and his only trophy was the plunder of the house 
and fort of the Baron de St. Castine. 

In March, 1683, a new commission was issued by the king, adding New York and 
the Jerseys to the jurisdiction of Andros, and on the 28th July, the order to Governor 
Dongan of New York to deliver up the seal of the province to Andros, was read in the 
provincial council, and placed upon the records. 

The news of the landing of the prince of Orange in England, reached Boston on the 
4th April, 1689. Andros imprisoned the bearer of the news. The-patience of the 
people had long since been exhausted. They now resolved on striking a decisive blow. 
On the morning of the 18th April, the town was in arms, and the people from the 
country poured in to the assistance of the capital. The governor, with such of his 
council and others as had been most active in obnoxious measures were seized and im- 
prisoned. A declaration, defending the insurrection, was publicly read; the old magis- 
trates were reinstated as a council of safety; and the venerable Governor Bradstreet 
was made their president. On the 29th May, William and Mary were proclaimed king 
and queen at Boston. 

Andros and his accomplices, in the meantime remained in confinement, until the 
pleasure of the king and queen should be made known: On the 30th July, William 
III. issued an order for the immediate conveyance of Andros, Randolph and others to 
England, “to answer what may be objected against them.’’ They were sent home to 
England ; but in considering their case, the king was placed in an awkward dilemma. 
If he condemned the conduct of Andros, and sanctioned the proceedings of the colonists, 
it might be used as an argument and precedent in favor of future insurrections, On 
the other hand, to approve the course of Andros, and censure the aets of the people, 
would be condemning the very same course which had produced the revolution in Eng- 
land. ‘The case was therefore summarily disposed of. The colonists were confirmed in 
their rights. Andros was released, and though generally regarded as a bad man and 
magistrate, still retained his influence at home. In February, 162, a little more than 
two years after his disgrace at Boston, he was appointed by William III. governor of 
the province of. Virginia, in which office he remained until he was superseded by 
Nicholson, in 1698. Whether he found a people whose opinions were more congenial 
with his own, or had learned wisdom from misfortune, it is certain that few governors 
of Virginia were more generally beloved. He returned to London, where he died in 
February, 1714, Douglass says, ‘‘at a very advanced age.” He was 82, at the time of 
his death. His wife died at Boston, according to Sewall, in February, 1688. 

History has done no more than justice to Andros, in stamping him with the character 
of atyrant. Oldmixon, in 1741, said ‘He was a Man of as mean a Character as For- 
tune,” and that it was a matter of amazement that such a man should have been con- 
tinued in office after the Revolution. The family of Andros is one of the most ancient 
upon the island, and the descendants were living at Guernsey and Alderney, as late as 
1798. John Andros, the ancestor of Governor Andros, was, from 1582 to 1607, one of 
the twelve jurats, or judges, who, with the Bailiff, composed the Royal Court of the 
Island—an office which continued in some of the family name down to as late a period 
as 1765. Amice Andros, the father of Sir Edmund, was Bailiff of the Island from 1660 
to his death, on the 7th of April, 1674, et. 64. In the inscription upon a mural monu- 
ment in the church of St. Martin’s, Guernsey, over the remains of Amice Andros, Esq., 
he is styled ‘‘ Seigneur of Sausmares and lerbourg, Hereditary Steward of the Island, 
Lieutenant of Ceremonies in the Courts of Charles I. and IIJ., Judge of the Royal 
Court of Guernsey, and Major General of the Forces of the Isle,” &c. After his death, 
the office of Bailiff was filled by his son, Edmund Andros, until his departure for New 
York in August, 1674. The Seigniory or Lordship of Sausmares, is of Norman origin 
and. great antiquity in the island. The fief became vested in the family of Andros, by 
intermarriage with that of Sausmares. The late Gen. Brock, who fell in the battle of 
Queenstown, U. C., Oct. 13, 1812, was a descendant of the Andros family. 
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BENEDICT ARNOLD. 
[Governor of Rhode Island from 1657 to 1660 ; from 1662 to 1666; from 1669 to 1672; and from 1677 to 1679.] 


Brnepicr Arnoup, who was at different periods for the space of thirteen years 
chief magistrate of Rhode Island, was born in England, 21st Dec. 1615. He was the son 
of William Arnold, who followed Roger Williams to his new settlement at Providence, 
and was one of the first twelve members of the first Baptist church in the country, 
founded in March, 1638-9. After Williams had purchased his plantation of the Indians, 
he offered to share the lands he had obtained with such of his friends at Boston and else- 
where, as chose to join him, Ina short time, the little colony increased by emigrants 
from Massachusetts and Europe. Benedict Arnold removed to Providence in 1638, and . 
settled on a tract of twelve acres conveyed to him by Williams. The year following, 
with several others, he removed to Pawtuxet, south of Providence, and within the terri- 
tory ceded to Williams. ‘ 

In 1642, Samuel Gorton, who had been expelled from Plymouth, and afterwards from 
Newport, on account of his heretical principles and ‘“ abuse of the magistrates,’ pur- 
chased lands at Pawtuxet, and was soon joined by a number who had been disfranchised 
at Newport, on account of their attachment to him. Disturbances of a violent character 
soon arose between Gorton’s friends and the former inhabitants. In this exigency, 
application was made to the government of Massachusetts for aid. A memorial was 
drawn up by Benedict Arnold, and signed by him and twelve others, in which they 
charged Gorton with “having foully abused high and low at Aquetneck, and bewitch- 
ing and bemadding poor Providence.” Massachusetts replied to them, that Pawtuxet 
was not within her jurisdiction, and that until they submitted themselves either to the 
government of Massachusetts or of Plymouth, no interference could be offered in their 

_ contentions. The proposition thus made, by a minority of Pawtuxet, to submit to the 
- dominion of Massachusetts, did not meet with a very cordial response from the inhabi- 
tants; but in September, four of the most conspicuous, Benedict Arnold, his father 
William Arnold, and two others, proceeded to Boston, and placed themselves under the 
protection of Massachusetts. This act led to the assumption of authority by this latter 
- colony over the whole of Rhode Island.. The consequences were excessively annoying 
to the majority of the inhabitants. The general assembly at Warwick, in May, 1649, 
ordered ‘letters to be sent to Benedict Arnold and his father, and the rest of Pawtuxet, 
heir subjecting to the colony of Rhode Island.” Still these men preferred to 

remain under Massachusetts. 

-In April, 1651, William Coddington of Pawtuxet, who went to England in 1649, 
obtained a charter for Rhode Island, Canonicut, &c. constituting him the governor 
thereof. This gave great offence, and the people, nearly unaninious in their opinions 
onthis point, refused to submit to his government. They sent out Roger Williams 
and John Clarke to procure a revocation of’ Coddington’s patent, which they effected. 
On the 12th of September, 1654, Williams was chosen president agreeably to the char- 
ter and laws of the colony, and continued in office until 1657. During this year Ben- 
edict Arnold and William Coddington purchased of the Narraganset sachems, the island 
of Quononoquot, now Jamestown. 

In February, 1657, William Harris, for turbulent and seditious conduct, became ob- 
noxious to Governor Williams, who issued a warrant for his arrest and imprisonment. 
This proceeding was objected to on the part of Benedict Arnold and others, as an im- 
proper use of power, and the people seem to have sustained the objection; for in the 
following May, Governor Williams was left out of office, and Benedict Arnold chosen 
president. He was re-elected in the two following years. 

The persecution of the Quakers commenced soon after the arrival of the first of that 
sect in 1656. Sanguinary laws were adopted against them by all the united New 
England colonies, except Rhode Island, and were enforced with rigor, until an order 
from Charles II., in 1661, put an end to the proceedings. Governor Arnold, during 
this persecution, took a decided stand in favor of religious freedom. Commissioners 
from the other colonies endeavored to prevail on Rhode Island to unite with them, in 
extirpating the new sect. But she remained true to her principles. The general 
assembly, in March, 1657, declared the platform on which their charter rested, to be 
liberty of conscience, and sent this declaration to the commissioners. They again 
pressed the governor and assembly to unite with the other colonies, but with no better 
success. ‘The answer returned in October following, by the assembly, was drawn up 
by Governor Arnold, and signed by him, as president—and while expressly disapproving 
the heresies of the Quakers, it adheres to the doctrine of toleration. The other colonies 
were incensed, at the inflexible adherence of Rhode Island to the principles of her 
founder: and they again sent commissioners, requiring that colony to unite in a general 
persecution, under the penalty of being herself placed under the ban of excommunica- - 
tion from all intercourse with the rest of the colonies. This roused the spirit of Rhode 

Island. She determined to resist the demand—and did resist. She appealed to the 
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king ; and in 1661, the royal mandamus directed to the government of New England, 
put an end to the further persecution of the Quakers, 

On the 8th July, 1663, the agent of Rhode Island, Mr. Clarke, obtained from Charles 
II. a new charter, which, to the present day, continues to be the fundamental law of 
the State. Benedict Arnold was created by the charter the first governor, and Roger 
Williams was one of the assistants. Arnold was annually re-elected until 1672, and 
afterwards from 1677 to 1679. He died in office, at the close of the year 1678, aged 62. 

e was aman of exceedingly popular manners, of great energy of character, and devoted 
to the interests of his constituents. He is often mentioned by Winthrop in his History, 
as “a great friend of Massachusetts, especially in negotiations with the Indians,”’ with 
whose language he was familiar, and who had great confidence in his integrity. 


WALTER BAREFOOTE. 
{Governor of New Hampshire for a short period in 1685.] 


Watrter Bareroorr, who was deputy governor and president of the council of 
New Hampshire, during the administration of Governor Cranfield, and exercised the 
office of governor for a short time after Cranfield left the province, was a native of 
England, and born in 1635. We find him in active business as a merchant in Great 
Island, (New ‘Castle,) near Portsmouth, N. H., as early as 1660. After the death of 
Charles II., Edmund Randolph, the creature of Cranfield and Andros, was appointed 
collector of the customs for New England. Looking about for a suitable agent in New 
Hampshire, he appointed Walter Barefoote his deputy at Portsmouth. Randolph was 
in bad odor throughout the province, and his new deputy very soon earned a similar 
distinction. On receiving his appointment, Barefoote published an advertisement, 
requiring that all vessels should be entered and cleared with him. His orders were 
peremptorily resisted, and for attempting to execute an office not derived from the con- 


stituted authorities of the province, he was arraigned before the president and council, 


24th March, 1680, found guilty on the trial, and sentenced to pay a fine of £10. The 
indictment charges him with “having in a high and presumptuous manner set up his 


majesty’s office of customs without leave from the president and~council; with dis-_ 


turbing’ and obstructing his majesty’s subjects, in passing from harbor to harbor, and 
town to town; and with insolence, in making no other answer to any question pro- 
pounded to him, but ‘My name is Walter,” &c. Barefoote continued his petty 
annoyances, and on the 10th of March, 1682, seized a vessel at Portsmouth, for a pre- 
tended violation of the laws of trade. He was again prosecuted ; pleaded his deputation 
from Randolph before the council, in justification; but was nevertheless convicted, and 
sentenced to pay £20, and two of his assistants £5 each. This affair was carried by 
appeal before the king, but the issué is not mentioned. 

On the 9th of May, 1682, Barefoote was named as one of the counsellors of the 
province, in Governor Cranfield’s commission. On the 20th of January, 1683, he was 
appointed captain of the fort, in place of Capt. Elias Stileman, who had given some 
offence to Cranfield. During the same year, Barefoote was made a judge, and Randolph 
attorney general, both proving themselves the willing instruments of Cranfield’s 
rapacity. Barefoote, in his capacity as judge, promoted the persecution of Moodey, 
and other protestant clergymen, who had refused obedience to the mandates of Cran- 
field. In June, 1685, Barefoote was appointed deputy governor. Articles of complaint 
against the administration of Cranfield had already been preferred by the agent of the 
province to the king; and when Cranfield learned, through private correspondence, 
that the decision was against him, he secretly left the province. 

Walter Barefoote was now the acting governor of the province: but his administration 
wasa short and unquiet one. Dudley succeeded him in May, 1686. Barefoote, however, 
during his stay in office, contrary to the injunctions of the Lords of Trade, who ordered 
the proceedings to be suspended, suffered executions in favor of Mason, recovered in 
Cranfield’s courts, to be extended, and persons to be imprisoned. The excitement 
among the people rose to a high pitch. Barefoote was derided and insulted whenever 
he appeared in public; and a new complaint was forwarded to the king, by Nathaniel 
Weare, as agent for the province. 

One or two incidents will serve to show the estimation in which Barefoote, Mason, 
and others, were at this time held. An attempt having been made to levy one of the 
executions at Dover, the officer was resisted, and driven off. Warrants were issued 
for the arrest of the rioters, and the sheriff with his attendants attempted to seize them 
while engaged in divine service. This produced an uproar in the congregation, when 
a young heroine knocked down the officer with her Bible, and his assistants were all so 
roughly handled that they were glad to escape with their lives. A short time after, two 
men of the names of Nutter and Wiggin, who had been members of assembly, came 
to Barefoote’s house at New Castle, and entering into conversation with the governor 
and Mason, who was there, about their proceedings, used such provoking language, that 
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Mason, seizing Wiggin, attempted to thrust him from the house. ‘But Wiggin, being 
the stronger man, seized him by the cravat, and threw him into the fire, where his 
elothes and one of his legs were badly burned. Barefoote, attempting to help him, 
shared the same fate, and had two ribs broken and one of his teeth beaten out in the 
struggle. The affidavits of Mason and Barefoote, detailing the particulars of this 
singular encounter, and open contempt of authority, are published in 2 N. H. Hist. 
Coll. pp..195—199. The government of Dudley went into operation on the 26th of 
May, when Barefoote returned to that obscurity from which he originally emerged as 
the active agent of tyranny. He died at New Castle, in 1688, at the age of 53. 


JOSIAH BARTLETT. 
[Governor of New Hampshire from 1790 to 1794.] 


Jostan Bartiert, one of the signers of the Declaration of Independence, and first 
governor of New Hampshire after the adoption of the State Constitution, was born in 
Amesbury, Ms. 2ist November, 1729. He was the fourth son of Stephen Bartlett, whose 
ancestors were among the first settlers of Newbury. He had not the advantages of a 
collegiate education, but having a taste for reading, sought, and was readily admitted to 
the privilege of the private libraries of gentlemen in the vicinity. At the age of sixteen, 
he. commenced the study of medicine, with Dr. Ordway, a respectable physician, and 
family connection, and at the end of five years, having well qualified himself for its 
duties, commenced the practice of his profession, in 1750, at Kingston, N.H. He 
became a skilful and distinguished practitioner. ‘To him is ascribed the first application 
of Peruvian bark in cases of canker, which before, was considered an inflammatory, in- 
stead of a putrid disease, and as such had been unsuccessfully treated. 

This disease, which was called the throat distemper, appeared at Kingston, in the 
spring of 1735. It was of a very fatal character, and for a time seemed to baffle the 
skill of the physicians. Dr. Bartlett at once came to the conclusion that former theories 
respecting diseases of this kind were erroneous, and after deep study and investigation, 
adopted a new course of practice on his own child, who was attacked, with signal 
_-svecess. He applied it to others, was eminently successful, and his fame as a physician 
was established. Nothing will more endear a man to his fellow citizens, than a success- 
ful practice of physic, in cases of peril, where other physicians have failed. And a 
man of the distinguished powers of Dr. Bartlett, and of his decision and integrity, was 
not likely long to remain unnoticed, in times which tried men’s souls. The public 
attention was soon directed to him, as a gentleman in whom confidence might be 
reposed, and whose duties, whatever they might be, would be discharged with prompt- 
ness and fidelity. 

He early received the commission of a magistrate, and the command of a regiment 
of militia, In the year 1765, he was elected to the legislature of the province of New 
Hampshire, from the town of Kingston. In his legislative capacity, he soon found 
occasion to oppose the mercenary views of the royal governor. He would not become 
subservient to the will of a man whose object, next to the display of his own authority, 
was the subjection of the people to the authority of the British administration. 

The controversy between Great Britain and her colonies, was now beginning to 
assume a serious aspect. The opposition which was abroad in America against the 
British government, and which continued to gather strength until the year 1774, had 
made equal progress in the province of New Hampshire. At this time, a committee of 
correspondence, agreeably to the: recommendation and example of other colonies, was 
appointed by the house of representatives. For this act, the governor immediately 
dissolved the assembly. But the committee of correspondence soon after re-assembled 
the representatives, by whom circulars were addressed to the several towns, to send 
delegates to a convention, to be held at Exeter, for the purpose of selecting deputies to 
the continental congress, which was to meet at Philadelphia in the ensuing September, 

In this convention, Dr, Bartlett, and John Pickering, a lawyer, of Portsmouth, were 
appointed delegates to congress. The former of these having a little previously lost 
his house by fire, was under the necessity of declining the honor, The latter gentleman 
wishing also to be excused, other gentlemen were elected in their stead. 

Dr. Bartlett, however, retained his seat in the house of representatives of the province. 
Here, as in other colonies, the collisions between the royal governor and the people con- 
tinued to increase, ‘The former became more arbitrary in. his proceedings; the latter 
better understood their rights, and were more independent. The conspicuous part 
which Dr. Bartlett took on the patriotic side, the firmness with which he resisted the 
royal exactions, rendered him highly obnoxious to the governor, by whom he .was 
deprived of his commission as justice of the peace, and laconically dismissed from his 
command in the militia. 

From this time, the political difficulties in New Hampshire greatly increased. At 
length, Governor Wentworth found it necessary for his personal safety to retire on board 
a British man-of-war, then lying in the harbor of Portsmouth, From this he went to 
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Boston, and thence to the Isle of Shoals, where he issued his proclamation, adjourning 
the assembly till the following April. This act, however, terminated the royal govern- 
ment in the province of New Hampshire. 

In September, 1775, Dr. Bartlett, who had been elected to the continental congress, 
took his seat in that body. In this new situation, he acted with his accustomed energy, 
and rendered important services to his country. At this time, congress met at nine in 
the morning, and continued its session until four o’clock in the afternoon. The state 
of the country required this incessant application of the members. But anxiety and 
fatigue they could endure without repining. The lives and fortunes of themselves and 
families, and fellow citizens, were in jeopardy. Liberty, too, was in jeopardy. Like 
faithful sentinels, therefore, they sustained with cheerfulness their laborious task; and, 
when occasion required, could dispense with the repose of nights. In this unwearied 
devotion to business, Dr, Bartlett largely participated; in consequence of which, his 
bealth and spirits were for a time considerably affected. 

In a second election, on the 23d of January, 1776, Dr. Bartlett was again chosen a 
delegate to the continental congress. He was present on the memorable occasion of 
taking the vote on the question of a declaration of independence, On putting the 
question, it was agreed to begin with the northernmost colony, Dr. Bartlett, therefore, 
had the honor of being called upon for an expression of his opinion, and of being the 
first after John Hancock to place his name upon the Declaration. 

On the evacuation of Philadelphia by the British, in 1778, Congress, which had for 
some time held its sessions at Yorktown, adjourned to meet at the former place, within 
three days, that is, on the 2d day of July. The delegates now left Yorktown, and in 
different companies proceeded to the place of adjournment. On reaching Philadelphia, 
it was obvious from the condition of the city, that an enemy had been there. In a letter 
to a friend, Dr. Bartlett describes the alterations and ravages which had been made. 
*«Congress,”’ he says, ‘‘ was obliged to hold its sessions in the college hall, the state- 
house having been left by the enemy in a condition which could scarcely be described. 
Many of the finest houses were converted into stables; parlor floors cut through, and 
the dung shovelled through into the cellars.. Through the country, north of the city, 
for many miles, the hand of desolation had marked its way. Houses had been con- 
sumed, fences carried off, gardens and orchards destroyed. Even the great roads were 
scarcely to be discovered, amidst the confusion and desolation which prevailed.” 

On the 19th of August, 1778, a new election took place in New Hampshire, when 
Dr. Bartlett was again chosen a delegate to Congress; he continued, however, at 
Philadelphia but an inconsiderable part of the session, his domestic concerns requiring 
his attention. In the early part of the year 1779, in a letter to one of the delegates in 
Congress, Dr. Bartlett gives a deplorable account of the difficulties and sufferings of the 
people in New Hampshire. The money of the country had become much depreciated, 
and provisions were scarce and high. Indian corn was sold at ten dollars a bushel. 
Other things were in the same proportion, The soldiers of the army could scarcely 
subsist on their pay, and the officers, at times, found it difficult to keep them together. 

Soon after his return from Philadelphia, he was appointed a member of the committee 
_of safety, and remained an active and influential member until 1781. In 1779, he was 
appointed chief justice of the court of common pleas; and on the 14th November, 1782, 
he became an associate justice of the supreme court, and in 1788, he was advanced to 
the head of the bench. In the course of this latter year, the present Constitution was 
presented to the several States, for their consideration. Of the convention in New 
Hampshire which adopted it, Dr. Bartlett. was a member, and by his zeal was instrumen- 
tal in its ratification. In 1789, he was elected a senator 1o Congress; but the infirmities 
of age induced him to decline the office. In June, 1790, he was elected president of New 
Hampshire, and continued in the office until the new constitution went into operation, 
in June, 1793, when he was elected first governor of the State. He filled this office 
until January 29, 1794, when the infirm state of his health obliged him to resign thé 
chief magistracy, and to retire wholly from public life. 

Governor Bartlett died at Kingston, on the 19th of May, 1795, in the 65th year of 
his age. The Rev. Dr. Thayer paid the following just tribute to his memory: “ His 
mind was quick and penetrating, his memory tenacious, his jadgment sound, his natural 
temper was open, humane and compassionate. In all his dealings he was scrupulously 
just, and faithful im the performance of all his engagements. Few persons, by their own 
merits, without the influence of family or party connections, have risen from one degree 
of honor and confidence to another, as he did; and fewer still have been the instances, 
in which a succession of honorable and important offices, even to the highest, have 
been ‘held by any man with less envy, or executed with more general approbation.” 
Gov. Bartlett married Mary Bartlett, a lady of Kingston, who died in 1789. They had 
eleven children, the only sarvivor being the Hon. Ezra Barrier, born Sept. ley, 
1770, who resides at Haverhill, N. H. 


[Sketches to be continued.] 
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CALEDONIA COUNTY 


Lies in the northeasterly quarter of the State of Vermont, on Connecticut river, 
between the county of Orange on the south, and the counties of Orleans and Essex on 
the north and northeast. It comprises 17 towns; in three of which, however, no Congre- 
gational church has ever existed; viz. Newark, Ryegate, and Sheffield. And though in 
the towns of Wheelock and Sutton very.small churches were once formed, in the former 
about 35, and in the latter about 11 years ago, they were soon diminished by removals, 
and other-causes, until, in the course of a few years, they ceased to exist in an organized 
state. The towns of Barnet and Ryegate in this county, were originally settled princi- 
pally by Scotch Presbyterians, mostly of the Anti-Burgher and Cameronian denomina- 
tions, of each of which churches were early formed, which still exist with a respectable 
number of communicants. It may be proper to observe, too, that in all those towns 
where Congregational churches do exist, there is one church or society, or more, of some 
different denomination ; so that only part, and, in most cases, much the smaller part of 
the population, has any connection with Congregationalisin. 


Barnet.—More than twelve years prior to the formation of the present Cogregational 
church in this place, one had been gathered, consisting of members, some of whom 
resided in Barnet, and others in Lyman, N. H. But, by removals, and other unfavorable 
circumstances, it had fallen into such a state that it was deemed expedient that a new 
church should: be constituted. This was effected, October 21, 1829, the day of Mr. 
Govan’s ordination, It then consisted of only three members; though it was understood 
that a number more would unite with it immediately, and it was considerably increased 
in a few days. Some farther addition was made to its number during the short ministry 
of its only pastor; particularly by a little revival, which commenced in 1831, and resulted 
in an accession of more than 20. Probably its number has never exceeded about 60. 
It is now 46. Mr. Govan prepared for the ministry in Glasgow, Scot.; whence he came 
to this country. Since he left Barnet, he has labored at Lancaster and Kingston, N. H. 
and is now at Rowe in Massachusetts. 


Burxe.—This church was formed March 1, 1807, consisting of eleven members. It 
has never been favored with large accessions, and has always been small and feeble. 
Its present number is 56; and this it has never much exceeded at any one time. Mr. 
Duncan studied divinity with Rev. E. P. Bradford. He had preached half the time in 
Burke three or four years before his installation ; previously to which he had been settled 
at Post Mills, Thetford. ; 


Cazsot.—The church in this place, consisting of 15 members, was organized Oct. 25, 
1801. Though it was destitute of a pastor about twenty-two years, it was favored with 
considerable missionary, and some other ministerial labor. One of its deacons has pre- 
served a list of 88 missionaries, most of them from Connecticut, who lodged at his house, 
and labored more or less in the place. Its pious and faithful deacons, too, watched over 
the interests of the church with exemplary and unceasing care, and it was favored with 
repeated seasons of some revival, by which a considerable number were gathered in. 
In 1826, too, when it was again without a pastor, and alter a season of great declension, 

‘dissension, and alienation, a remarkable season of revival was enjoyed, which resulted in 

an addition of 92 members. There was some revival again in 1831, by which a number 
were added. The whole number received is 276. Present number 160. One fact in 
the history of this church, which seems worth recording, is, that on one occasion, the 
children of five families, in all 28, were collected together, and received baptism by a 
missionary, all but one of whom have since become professors of religion, and four of 
them are now preachers of the gospel.—Mr. Ingalls and Mr. Jones both went into the 
State of New York. ; 


DanviLuE.—This church was formed while the town was yet in its infancy, Aug. 9, 
1792, consisting of only six members. Its number was not greatly increased before the 
ordination of its first pastor, in the succeeding year; and during his whole ministry of 
almost twenty-three years, though some small additions were received, from time to time, 
its number continued to be rather small. But, about the time of his dismission, the Lord 
was pleased to appear in his glory to build up Zion in Danville, A revival then com- 
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menced, as the result of which, in 1817, 110 hopeful converts were added to the church, 
A little revival was also enjoyed in 1829, when 19 were added. And in 1831, a year 
long to be remembered for many signal displays of divine grace in Vermont, and in other 
places in this country, this church shared largely in the blessing so extensively be- 
stowed, and an addition of 121 was received. The whole number admitted to this church, 
from its first establishment, by profession and by letter, is 412. Its present number, 202. 
Mr. Fitch, the first pastor of this church, studied divinity with Rev. Dr. Emmons. He 
was much esteemed up to the very time of his dismission, Yet that event took place, 
and he retired from the ministry, under lamentable circumstances, which, when after- 
wards they became public, were peculiarly adapted to enforce the apostolic admonition, 
« Let him who thinketh he standeth take heed lest he fall.” By a prompt humble con- 
fession, he regained the fellowship of the church, though he did not attempt to resume 
the duties of the nrinistry for several years; but was employed, a considerable part of 
the time, as a preceptor in the Academy at Thetford, Vt. Towards the close of his life, 
however, with the approbation of some of his brethren, he again labored in the ministry, 
and was employed some time, both as a preacher and a preceptor, at Guildhall, Vt., where 
he died, Dec. 18, 1827. The case of his immediate successor, Mr. Flint, was not less 
deplorable. Jn a few months after his ordination, he was dismissed and deposed for un- 
christian conduct, and has never returtied to the ministry. Mr. Hollister, previously to 
his-settlement, had been ona short mission to the west. He left Danville in feeble health, 
‘and went to the south, where he has remained, employed principally in teaching. Mr. 
Boardman had been previously settled at Bakersfield, Vt., and soon after leaving Danville 
was settled at Randolph, Vt., where he remains. The last three all studied divinity at 
Andover. Mr. Jones received his theological as well as his literary education at Hoxton, 
and was settled in the ministry in England, a number of years, before he came to this 
country. He is now at Schuylerville, N. Y., where he was settled immediately after he 
left Danville. 


Groton.—The little church in this place was formed Dec. 17, 1829, consisting of 13 
members, most of whom, though inhabitants of Groton, were previously members of the 
church in Peacham, where they would have chosen to remain, had it not been for the 
hope that the good cause might be promoted in their own town, by establishing a church 
there. This hope, however, was scarcely realized. Though 16 or 17 were subse- 
quently gathered in, so that the whole number of its members has been about 30, it 
soon began to be reduced, mostly by removals, and has continued to be reduced, until 
only eight remain; and the probability seems now to be, that these few will become 
united with other churches, and this church cease to exist as a distinct body. 


Harpwicx.—The first church in this place was constituted July 29, 1803, consisting 
of 13 members. While it remained destitute of a pastor, it was favored with a good deal 
of missionary and other occasional ministerial labor; and it received accessions to its 
number, from time to time, particularly in 1810, when it was favored with a season of 
revival, under the ministrations of Rev. James Parker, and other missionaries, which 
resulted in an addition of more than 60, in that and the following year. In the summer 
of 1817, another season of some revival brought an accession of 37. In 1820 and 1821, 
again, a considerable number were added. By another revival, in 1826 and 1827, under 
the ministry of Mr. Loomis, about 30 were brought in. In 1832, also, while Rev. Justus 
W. French was laboring there, as a stated supply, another season of refreshing came, 
-and 52 were added. And while the last beloved pastor of this church, in a pastoral letter 
addressed to his flock a few days before his death, lamented that no extensive revival had 
‘been enjoyed during his short ministry, he yet had occasion gratefully to say, ‘still it 
should. not be forgotten, that drops of saving mercy, as we have reason to believe, have 
been distilled, for which we are bound to thank God forever.” The whole number re- 
‘ceived into this church is 352. Its present number, 124.—Mr. Rawson, the first pastor 
“of this church, since his dismission, has labored in various different places—in some as a 
‘domestic missionary. Mr, Loomis resigned his charge on account of the debilitated state 
of his health. He has since been sometimes employed as a stated supply, and in other 
occasional labors; though he is now engaged mostly in agricultural pursuits. Mr. Page 
had been three times previously settled. He is now settled in Levant, Me. Both he and 
_ Mr. Loomis studied divinity at Andover. Mr. Wright had previously been, for more than 
twenty years, the able, and faithful, and successful pastor of the first church in Montpelier. 
At that place, too, he closed his valuable life, at his former residence, the present residence 
of his only son,.April 16, 1840, in the 64th year of his age. But he ‘shall be in ever- 
lasting retnembrance.” He was the first who ever died pastor of a church in Caledonia 
County. He studied divinity with Rev. Dr. Burton. 

The location of a new place for worship, with which many of the members were 
dissatisfied, oceasioned a division in this church, ‘which resulted in the organization of 
another church, March 2, 1$25,. consisting of about 50 members, most or all of whom 
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were from the other church. With this church, after the removal of its only pastor, 
the Rev. Amariah Chandler, formerly of Waitsfield, Vt. and now of Greenfield, Ms., 
labored as a stated supply about two years. During that time, in 1832, a revival was 
enjoyed, which brought an accession to the church of about 40. But the subsequent 
history of this church is most deplorable, Difficulties arose, which induced some of its 
most valuable members to take a dismission to the other church. Then errors crept in, of 
a most disorderly, profane, and licentious character, both in sentiment and practice, by 
which a number of its members were strangely perverted. and carried away; and the 
result is, that the church, as an organized body, has ceased to exist.—Mr. Brown removed 
to the State of New York. 


Kirsy.—This church was formed April 25, 1812, and then consisted of 12 members. 
Though it has never been favored with a pastor, it has employed several different 
preachers, and been supplied with considerable ministerial labor. It has, however, never 
been in a very flourishing state. The whole number of adinissions has not much ex- 
ceeded 70. It numbers, at present, 45 members. 


Lynpon.—The church in this town was organized November 30, 1817. Though the 
population of the town had then become very considerable, that part of it which could 
be considered as at all connected with this church, was quite small, nor has it ever been 
much otherwise to the present time. The church, however, has been favored with 
frequent, though at no time with very large accessions. At one time, for eight or nine 
years, scarcely a communion season passed without an addition of one, two, or more. It 
has also been favored with not less than five seasons of some special attention, by each 
of which, at once, or in a short time, from nine or ten to sixteen or seventeen, were 
added. It has also been noticed as a somewhat remarkable fact, that the greatest number 
of hopeful conversions, and admissions to the church, have been when it was without a 
pastor. At these times, however, it must have been favored with considerable occasional 
preaching, and other ministerial labor. The whole number admitted to this church is 
160. Present number, 96.—Mr. Tenney, since he left Lyndon, has been settled at 
Bakersfield and at Waitsfield, Vt., and is now at Hillsborough, N. H. He studied divinity 
with Rev. Mr. Chapin of Woodstock, Vt. Mr. Blanchard, since leaving Lyndon, has 
been settled at Warner, and is now at Plainfield, Meriden Society, N. H. He and Mr. 
Scales both studied divinity at Andover. 


PracHam.—So early as January 22, 1784, when there were but few families in the 
place, a church was organized here, of the Presbyterian order, consisting of 18 members; 
but it was soon involved in some unhappy difficulties, which Jong continued, and finally 
resulted in the dissolution of the body, without its having enjoyed a single communion 
season. The present Congregational, church succeeded, and was formed April 14, 1794, 
consisting of 12 members. Several more were soon added by letter; anda little revival 
of religion immediately ensued, which increased the number, by the end of the year, 
to 35. To this number only four were added, until the time of the ordination of its pastor,. 
himself being the 40th member admitted. Under his ministry, for a Jong season, the 
number slowly increased. For more than seventeen years only 57 by profession, though 
a number more by letter, were added. But in 1817 a brighter day dawned. The Spirit 
was poured from on high, and “ the wilderness became a fruitful field”? A revival com- 
menced, and progressed, until, in the course of about eighteen months, no less than 225 
were received by profession, and eight by letter, in all 238. To this day of gladness 
and rejoicing another long and lamentable season of darkness succeeded. For twelve 
years the number added was small. Unhappy dissensions arose, and, for a time, Zion 
appeared to be covered with a cloud, as ‘in the day of the Lord’s anger.” Some were 
alinost ready to conelude that the Lord would be favorable no more. But even in the 
midst of this darkness, he again arose for the salvation of his people, and compassed them 
« about with songs of deliverance.” In 1831 this church shared richly in the blessing 
which was so extensively bestowed, Another precious season of refreshing was enjoyed, 
which brought an accession to the church, in the course of about fourteen months, of 
154 by profession. Since that interesting season, there have been some additions, though 
the number has not been great. In the meantime, a considerable number have deceased, 
and many have removed; so that, on the whole, the number of members has much 
decreased. ‘The whole number received to this church is 611. Its present number 266.. 
Though the pastoral relation of the only pastor of this church has never been formally 
dissolved, he has been induced by age and infirmities to discoritinue his stated labors, and 
now resides at Littleton, N. H. where a son of his is settled in the ministry. 


Sr. Jounspury.—tThe first church in this place-was organized November 21, 1809, 
consisting of 19 members. It was gradually increased from yearto year, so that at the | 
time of the installation of its first pastor, at the end of about six years, 60 had been 
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received. By an interesting revival of religion, during Mr. Thurston’s short ministry, 
52 were added--40 the first year. After Mr. Thurston’s dismission, the church was 
again without a pastor more than fifteen years; though it employed a number of 
preachers, and was favored with ministerial labor a considerable part of the time, and 
the number of its members gradually increased, excepting as it was diminished, for a 
time, by the formation of the second church. Under the ministry of its present pastor, 
it has been repeatedly favored with some revival, and its number has been considerably 
increased. The whole number received is 270. Its present number, 112.—Mr. Thurston 
had been previously settled at Somersworth, N. H. While at St. Johnsbury, his health 
failed, so that he could no longer perform his ministerial labors. He removed to 
Leominster, Ms., where he died soon after. He studied divinity with Rev. Dr. Spring 
of Newburyport. 2, 
Finding it inconvenient to enjoy gospel privileges with this church at its usual place 
of public worship, a number of its members sought and obtained a separation from it, and 
were formed into a second church, April 7, 1825, consisting of 19 members. In pro- 
‘portion to the population with which this church is connected, it has been favored with 
a large increase. During the ministry of its first pastor, it was favored with repeated 
pleasant seasons of revival. By one, in 1826 and 1827, it received an accession of 52. 
Another, which commenced in 1831, and seemed to be renewed in 1832, resulted in an 
addition of 93. Some additions were also received, from time to time, afterwards. Since 
the present pastor commenced his labors, too, some revival has been enjoyed, and upwards 
of 30 have been added. The whole number received exceeds 260. Present number 
218.—Mr. Johnson had: been previously settled at Pottsdam, N. Y. and at Williston, Vt., 
and is now settled at Irasburgh, Vt. 


WatpEen.—The present church in this place was formed April 30, 1828, consisting 
of 16 members. These were gathered from the remains of a little church which had 
been formed more than twenty years before, the records of which had been so carelessly 
kept, that neither the date of its organization nor the names of its members could be 
ascertained. Hence a new organization was judged to be necessary. This church has 
never been favored with a pastor; and, though it has obtained some ministerial labor, it 
has not, by any means, been constantly supplied. It has, however, gradually somewhat 
increased; so that, in all, more than 60 members have been admitted. In 1839 its 
number was 45. 


WarTeR¥FoRD.—This church, consisting of eight members, was formed, and its first 
pastor ordained, May 30, 1798, when the town was quite new, and its population small, 
It continued to be small and feeble a good while; but at length began to be more in- 
creased. It has since enjoyed four or five seasons of more or less refreshing, which 
brought to it considerable accessions. The most extensive and interesting revival was in 
1828, by which an addition of 60 was received. The whole number of its admissions is 
241, Present number of members, 120—Mr. Carpenter removed to Penfield, N. Y., 
where he died, September, 1825, aged 55. Mr. Mason, after leaving Waterford, was 
first settled at Glover, and afterwards at Westfield, Vt., where he remains. In con- 
sequence of the then prevailing unhappy excitement on the subject of masonry, Mr. Hall 
was dismissed from his pastoral relation, Nov. 4, 1830, and was settled, several years, as 
pastor of the second church in Norwich, Vt. Being again dismissed, he was, with much 
unanimity, recalled to his former charge, where he quietly remains. He studied divinity 
with Rey. Dr. Burton. 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE CONNECTICUT HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


[Prepared by Hunry Barnarp, 2nd., Esq., Corresponding Secretary.] 


Tue earliest efforts to collect, preserve and publish materials for a full and 
authentic history of the various cities, towns and parishes in Connecticut were 
made under the auspices of the Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences.* 
On the Ist of January, 1800, the Academy addressed a circular letter to every 
town in the State containing the subjects of inquiry arranged under thirty-two 
distinct heads relative to the geography, natural, civil and political history, 


* See American Quarterly Register, Vol. xiii. p. 23. ° 
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agriculture, manufactures and commerce of Connecticut. More than thirty 
communications were received by the Academy, and an interest awakened in 
historical research which led to the preparation and publication of many cen- 
tenuial and statistical discourses. Under the direction or patronage of the 
Academy in 1811, “ A Statistical Account of the City of New Haven, by Rev. 
Dr. Dwight; in 1816, of the several Towns in Litchfield County, by James 
Morris, Esq.; and in 1818, of Middlesex County, by Rev. David D. Field, 
D. D.,” were published. For several years. past the efforts of the Academy 
have been confined mainly to researches of a scientific character, with the ex- 
ception of its interest in the centennial celebration of the first settlement of the 
colony of New Haven, which took place on the 25th of April, 1838. This cele- 
bration caused the preparation and publication of two valuable historical docu- 
ments, viz. the Discourse, by Prof. James L. Kingsley, commemorative of the 
occasion, and a series of discourses relative to the history of the first church 
and society of New Haven, by the Rev. Leonard Bacon, its present pastor. 

In 1825, the Connecticut Historical Society was formed, and at the May ses- 
sion of the General Assembly of that year, incorporated for the express pur- 
pose of discovering, collecting and preserving whatever may relate to the civil, 
ecclesiastical, and natural history of this State and of the United States. I[t 
owes its origin to the Antiquarian zeal and research of the Rev. Dr. Thomas 
Robbins, then Pastor of the first church in East Windsor, and now settled at 
Mattapoisett, Rochester, Ms. According to the charter, the Society was to 
meet once a year for the choice of a President, Vice President, Corresponding 
Secretary, Recording Secretary, Treasurer, and such other officers as might be 
designated from time to time by the Society. The venerable author of 
“ McFingal,” Judge Trumbull, was, at the first meeting under the charter, 
chosen President; Bishop Brownell, Vice President; the Rev. Dr. Robbins, Cor- 
responding Secretary ; Hon. Thomas Day, Recording Secretary; and Prof. 
Doane, now Bishop of New Jersey, Secretary of the Standing Committee. 
Several meetings of the Society, and of the Standing Committee, were held ; 
by-laws were passed; an address to the public was published; and contribu- 
tions of considerable value were received. Owing, however, to the removal 
from the State of several of the more prominent officers and active members, 
the operations of the Society were suspended until May, 1839, when the Char- 
ter was revived by the following Act of the General Assembly. 


At a General Assembly of the State of Connecticut, holden at Hartford, in said 
State, on the first Wednesday of May, inthe year of our Lord one thousand eight 
hundred and thirty-nine : 


Whereas, John Trumbull and others, at the session of this Assembly, held at Hartford, 
on the first Wednesday of May, 1825, were incorporated, by the name of the Connecticut 
Historical Society, for the purpose of discovering, procuring and preserving materials for 
the civil, ecclesiastical and natural history of the United States, and especially of the 
State of Connecticut: And whereas, it was provided by the act of incorporation, that 
said corporation should meet once a year for the choice of a President, Vice-President, 
Corresponding Secretary, Recording Secretary, Treasurer, and such other officers as 
might be designated from time to time, by the by-laws of the Society: And whereas, 
the persons so incorporated, met in the month of May, 1825, and accepted said act of in- 
corporation, and elected the officers mentioned therein, who entered upon the duties 
assigned them respectively ; but since the year 1825, there has been no election of offi- 
cers in said Society, and it is now a matter of doubt whether the charter of. said Society 
is not forfeited by non-user; and if otherwise, it is difficult to ascertain who are now 
members: And whereas, some valuable historical materials were collected by said So- 
ciety, while it was in operation, which have been thus far preserved, but which are in 
danger of being scattered and Jost, without the care of this, or some similar institution : 
And whereas, the objects of said Society are important and worthy of legislative protec- 
tion and encouragement: it is, therefore, 

Resolved and declared by this Assembly, That the existence of said Society as a body 
corporate, with the powers and privileges originally granted thereto, be continued an 
perpetuated, as though its officers had been chosen annually since 1825. ‘ 

Resolved further, That Thomas C. Brownell, John S. Peters, William W. Ellsworth, 
Thomas Day, Thomas Robbins, Isaac Toucey, George Sumner, Roger M. Sherman, 
William T, Williams, Martin Welles, Thomas H. Gallaudet, Walter Mitchell, Samuel H. 
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- 
Huntington, Nathan Johnson, Hawley Olmsted, David S. Boardman, Charles Hosmer, 
Epaphroditus C. Bacon, Erastus Smith, George R. Bulkley, Edward C. Herrick, Noah 
Porter, Jr., James L, Kingsley, Leonard Bacon, Nathaniel Goodwin, Charles Davies, 
Royal R. Hinman, Jobn A. Rockwell, Thomas B. Butler, L. P. Waldo, Andrew T. Jud- 
son, Henry Barnard, 2d., Elkanah H. Hodges, shall be deemed the present members of 
said Society, and shall continue such, subject to the regulations and by-laws of said So- 
ciety; Provided that the payment of three dollars as an admission fee, for the benefit 
of the Society, shall be an essential qualification of membership; and no person who 

not already paid such fee, shall hereafter be deemed a member, until such pay- 
ent be made. 

Resolved further, That Thomas Day be empowered to call the next meeting of said So- 
ciety, for the choice of officers, and the transaction of other business, at such place in the 
city of Hartford, and at such time as he may designate for that purpose, giving previous 
notice thereof, in one or more newspspers printed in said city. 

Provided, nevertheless, that these Resolves, as well as the original Act of incorpora- 
‘tion, shall be subject to be revoked or altered, at the pleasure of the General Assembly. 


Under this Act the Society was re-organized by the appointment of the Hon. 
Thomas Day, as President; Prof. James L. Kingsley, LL. D., and Rev. Dr. 
David D. Field, Vice-Presidents; Henry Barnard, 2nd., Esq., Corresponding Sec- 
retary ; Charles Hosmer, Esq., Recording Secretary; and Mr. James B. Hosmer, 
Treasurer. By-laws were adopted and an Address setting forth the history and 

objects of the Society and inviting the co-operation of the citizens generally in 
its exertions was published, from which the following extracts are taken. 


“There is not a nation on earth that has existed two hundred years, the 
sources of whose history are more abundant and authentic than those of our 
own. Its origin was not in a barbarous age ; its first settlers were not savage 
and ignorant men; the monuments of their liberties were not merely traditions 
and.customs. The very foundations of our civil polity and the frame-work of 
the superstructure rest on enduring records. These are expressed with great 
precision; are written in Jegible characters; and come to us ina good state 
of preservation. The proceedings of all our corporations, from the sovereign 
power to a school district, are matters of record ; and all our tribunals of justice 
are courts of record. Something more, however, is desirable, if not necessary, 
to develope the internal structure and gradual advance of society; and the 
means of supplying this desideratum are found, to some extent, in almost every 
family. They exist in letters and journals; in entries in the blank leaves of 
Bibles, almanacs and other books; in wills, deeds, covenants and other con- 
tracts ; in indentures of apprenticeship ; in the proceedings of public bodies, 
whether civil or ecclesiastical, whether corporations or voluntary associations ; 
in maps, charts and surveys; in the inscriptions on monuments and grave- 
stones ; in articles of dress, furniture and equipage ; in portraits and other pic- 
tures ; in the implements of the husbandman, the tools of the mechanic, and the 
machinery of the manufacturer; in coins and paper used asa currency; in 
weapons of war and military standards; in Indian relics; in minutes of meteo- 
rological observations ; in newspapers and handbills; and in printed books of 
every description, from the ponderous folio to the ephemeral pamphlet. 

“ But numerous and multifarious as these materials are, they are scattered 
over every part of the country ; each is known only to a few; and, under ordi- 
nary circumstances, they will be disregarded by all. The attention of observ- 
ers needs to be excited and directed to them. ‘They must also have a tangible 
object in collecting and preserving them ; for efforts apparently fruitless, or not 
seen to be otherwise, will seldom be made. A general and permanent reposi- 
tory affords the only effectual means of preservation—of guarding against “ the 
corrosions of time and the power of accident.” This security may, and as 
opportunity is afforded, will be perfected, by publication. 

“'The appropriate objects of the Society embrace not only the annals of the 
past, but the statistics of our own times. The value of such inquiries. as tend to 
develope the present condition and the resources of the country, is now better 
understood and more highly appreciated than formerly ; but to prosecute them 
successfully and profitably, associated action and a safe and permanent reposi- 
tory, are peculiarly desirable. 
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“For the accomplishment of its views, the Society relies not only upon the 
exertions of its own members, but confidently appeals to our citizens generally 
for their encouragement and assistance. Let it be borne in mind, that the 
members are to derive no private advantage from the operations of the Society, 
but that the benefits resulting therefrom are exclusively of a public nature. 

“In the following list, the principal sources of the information sought by the 
Society, are enumerated. Any of the articles therein specified will be grate- 
fully received and carefully preserved, subject to be withdrawn, if required, at 
any time, from the library or cabinet, by the person depositing them. a 


‘** Manuscripts, Records, Pamphlets, and Books, relative to the History of this State, 
and of the United States : 

** Orations, Sermons, Essays, Discourses, Poems and Tracts, written, or delivered, on 
any public occasion, or in reference to any remarkable character or event; especially, 
biographical memoirs and anecdotes of distinguished persons in this State, or who have 
been connected with its settlement or history : 

“Laws, Journals, Copies of Records, and Proceedings of Congresses, Legislatures, 
General Assemblies, Conventions, Committees of Safety, Secret Committees, Treaties and 
Negotiations with Indian Tribes, or with any State or Nation: 

‘** Proceedings of Ecclesiastical Conventions or Councils, of all denominations of Chris- 
tians : 

‘« Narratives of Missionaries, Proceedings of Missionary or other Religious Societies : 

** Accounts of Universities, Colleges, Academies, or Public Schools, their origin, pro- 
gress and present state: 

** Catalogues of Libraries; Transactions of Societies for Literary, Scientific, or Politi- 
cal purposes: 

«* Topographical descriptions of Cities, Towns, Counties, &c. with Maps: 

«Tables of Diseases, Births, Deaths, and Population : 

<< Accounts.of Exports and Imports at various periods, and of the progress of Commerce, 
_Manofactures, and Agriculture : 

«« Meteorological observations of every kind: 

«Memoirs, Anecdotes and Epistolary Correspondence of eminent Americans, or of 
others connected with the settlement and history of America: 

“Magazines, Reviews, Pamphlets, Newspapers, &c., especially those of an early 
date : 

“ All Books, Pamphlets, &c. published within the State : 

“ Original Essays on the Civil, Ecclesiastical and Natural History of any State, City, 
Town, &e.: 

«* Genealogies of Families, especially of the first settlers of the Colony, brought down 
to the present time : 

<«‘ Specimens in every department of Natural Science. 


“ All communications for the Society, or Donations to its Library or Cabinet, 
are to be transmitted to Hartford, addressed to Charles Homer, Esq., Recording 
Secretary, and Clerk of the Standing Committee.” 


The following Circular was also forwarded to every clergyman in the State. 


Rey. Sir, 

The Connecticut Historical Society, desirous of obtaining and preserving the best ma- 
terials for the complete history, both civil and ecclesiastical, of this State, have deter- 
mined to request from the ministers of each religious denomination an historical account 
of their several Parishes. : 

They therefore respectfully ask of you, arranged in such form as you may judge most 
suitable, such information as may be within your reach, concerning the following par- 
ticulars : 

1. The origin of your Parish. 

2. The names of the original church-members or communicants. 

3. The covenant or articles of belief, in the case of a Congregational or Baptist Church, 
which may have been adopted at first or afterwards. 

4. The names and history of the several ministers, 

5. The names of the successive deacons, in the case of a Congregational or Baptist 
church ; and of the church-wardens, in the case of an Episcopal church. 

6. The erection, dedication or consecration, dimensions, and cost of the several church 
edifices which may have been built. 

7. Any special events of religious or general interest, belonging to the history of the 
Parish at various periods. é' 
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-8. The number of communicants or church-members at different intervals. 

9. The number of baptisms registered. 

10, The number of marriages. 

11. The number of funerals. . 

12. Any other topics, connected with the history of the Parish, which may seem to 


you of importance. a 
_ The Society cannot but be confident that the interest of the clergy in the ecclesiastical 


history of the State, will sectire an amount of information on these subjects, which could 
not easily be obtained, if at all, from other sources. 
You are requested to forward, by a private hand, any documents which you may pre- 
- pare, to Charles Hosmer, Recording Secretary, at Hartford. They will be deposited 
with the collections of the Society. 


Very Respectfully, 


Henry Barnarp, 2d. Corresponding Sec’y. 
Cnaries Hosmer, Recording Sec’y. 
Hartford, Jan. 29, 1840. : 


The address and the circular have been already responded to by the contribu- 
tions of many valuable letters and other original documents, pamphlets, files of 
old newspapers, bound volumes, and local histories in manuscript. 

The Society since its re-organization has held weekly, or semi-monthly meet- 
ings, in the city of Hartford, at its room, which is central, easy of access, and 
fitted up with cases, shelves, cabinets, and other accommodations. At these 
meetings, written communications to the Society are read and considered, dona- 
tions to its collections received and arranged, and other appropriate business 
attended to. 

A committee of publication was appointed in September, of 1840, agreeably 
to the recommendation of a special committee raised to inquire into the expe- 
diency of publishing forthwith the first of a series of volumes under the title of 
the Connecticut Historical Collections. This committee is now preparing the 
materials for this volume, which it is hoped.will be ready for press early in 1841. 
This volume will contain the Historical Discourse of Noah Webster, LL. D., 
pronounced before the Society on Tuesday the 2Ist of April, 1840, at the cen- 
tennial celebration of the adoption of the first civil constitution of Connecticut, 
by the towns of Hartford, Windsor and Wethersfield, which took place on the 
14th of January, 1639. 

One of the first acts of the Society was to make arrangements for celebrating 
this interesting and important event in the history of Connecticut, which was to 
have taken place on the 14th (O. 8.) 24th (N. S.) of January, but was necessa- 
rily postponed to the anniversary of the election of John Haynes as the first 
Governor under that constitution. 

The venerable Noaun Wessver, LL. D., a native of Hartford, and a Jineal 
descendant of John Webster, one of the six magistrates chosen with Gov. 
Haynes at the first election in Connecticut, was selected the orator of the day. 

On Monday evening, the 20th of April, the members of the Historical So- 
ciety, and their guests, met by invitation at the house of Judge Day, the Presi- 
dent of the Society, and were made welcome to an elegant entertainment; 
and introduced not only to such venerable gentlemen of the “ old school” as 
Col. John Trumbull, Judge Daggett and others,’but to ladies, who, as they 
swept by in their high-heeled shoes, with cushioned head-dress, frizzed and 
powdered hair, stiff-starched ruff and spangled stomachers, sack-backs and 
embroidered skirts, the needle-wrought-apron and flowing robes of richly flow- 
ered brocade, were mistaken for the grandames of our colonial and revolu- 
tionary annals. It seemed as though the old portraits in some high halls of 
pomp and power had suddenly walked out from their frames, and come in to 
grace the occasion. The skill of the toilet andthe treasured wardrobe* had 
done much. 


* The following description of the dresses worn on this occasion is extracted from the New York Com- 
mercial Advertiser. 


No. 1. “ A fine old English gentleman” in small clothes and a coat of brown silk—wide plaited ruffles— 
powdered hair and cocked hat. 
No, 2, A gentleman wearing a vest of Governor Leete—knee-breeches and top-boots. 
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On Tuesday, at 10 o’clock, A. M., the Society, with gentlemen from every 
section of the State, assembled in the senate chamber, where they had an op- 
portunity of paying their respects to the venerable orator, and of being intro- 
duced to the delegates from the Historical Societies of other States. At 
11 o’clock, the company moved in procession to the Centre Church, where the 
occasion had brought together a large concourse of people. On the stage were 
seated the President and other officers of the Society; Col. John Trumbull; 
Dr. Palfrey of Massachusetts; Prof. Elton, Vice-President of the Rhode Island 
Historical Society ; Dr. William B. Stevens, of Savannah, Recording Secretary 
of the Georgia Historical Society ; Col. Stone, George Gibbs, Esq. and George 
Folsom, Esq. delegates from the New York Historical Society; Hon. David 
Daggett, Bishop Brownell, and others. 


The following was the order of exercises : 


J. Hymn by Rev. W. T. Bacon. 

2. Prayer by Rev. Dr. Field. 

3. Hymn by Mrs. Sigourney. 

4. Reading of the Constitution of 1639. 

5. uxxvuith Psalm, from the old version of Sternhold & Hopkins. 


No. 3. A gentleman in full white wig and cravat—personating a former clergyman of Wethersfield. 

No. 4. A tall gentleman personating an English nobleman of the 18th century—buff small clothes— 
buff vest embroidered with gold and silver—coat of changeable silk velvet, crimson and silver—and 
powdered wig. 

No. 5. A lad in the dress of a Spanish page—his story, that he had come out with Ponce de Leon, in 
search of the Fountain of Youth in Florida. He had strayed from his party, and had found and drunk of 
the fountain which his friends had sought in vain, and now he was an orphan. Wis part was exccuted to 
admiration, 

No. 6. A lady in ash colored brocade with white damask skirt. The dress had formerly belonged to 
Miss Scott, the young lady whom Dr. Doddridge was anxious to marry, but her attachment to an aged 
father, induced her to decline his proposals. Subsequently her father died, and she was married to Mr, 
Williams, Rector, or President of Yale College. This Mr. Williams was a remarkable man, He was 
called from a parish in Wethersfield to preside over Yale College, which situation he filled with signal 
ability for about thirteen years. He was afterward a member of the Legislative Council—a judge of the 
Superior Court—then a chaplain in the army in the expedition against Cape Breton—and then a colonel 
in the army ;—and always exemplary for his piety.—Visiting England, at one period of his life, he heard 
of the death of his wife, after his arrival there, and was introduced to Miss Scott, by Dr. Doddridge. He 
married and brought her to this country, and after his death she became the wife of Judge Smith, of New 
York. , 

No. 7. A lady with a yellow brocade, now in the possession of R. R. Hinman, Esq. of Hartford, and Sec- 
retary of State. The hair was thrown loosely upon the shoulders, and a small cap of muslin, trimmed 
with a rich antique lace, upon the top of the head—skirt open in front and flowing from the shoulder 
behind—under-dress of the same material flounced—sleeves short—high-heeled shoes of white satin with 

rge buckles. 

bate 8. A buff brocade silk with long waist—skirt sweeping the floor witha train of halfa yard. Hair 
combed back from the forehead and falling in long curls upon the neck. White feathers. A mantle of 
black gauze, worn by a grand-daughter and resident in the family of ‘’homas Hooker, the first clergyman 
of Hartford. A wedding ring, worn more than a hundred years since, with the motto— 


“ God in Trinity, 
. Biess our Unity.” 

No. 9. A lady wearing the afternoon dress of the past eentury—of white linen worked in silk, with 
churches, horses, monkies, strawberries, birds and flowers, all in confusion, A pink quilted skirt and 
white muslin apron. A small mob cap of linen cambric, and a little hood and mantle of black lace, 
wrought with red. ‘ ‘ 1 

No. 10. A rose colored silk with white stripes—very tight long sleeves, and an apron of brocade—for- 
merly belonging to a niece of Lord Baltimore, first governor of Maryland. E 

No. 11. A crimson damask wrought with white silk, open in front and skirt flowing from the shoulder 
on the back, with a very long train. White satin damask under-dress and richly embroidered. High- 
heeled shoes. Stomacher of whitesatin. Muslin apron trimmed with lace. 

No. 1¥. A willow-green brocade with white stripes and large bunches of flowers. Under-dress of the 
same material, flounced. Tight short sleeves with ruffles at the elbow. Hair frizzed, and bound in a knot 
behind, with a smal] flat straw hat, trimmed with rose colored crape and wreaths of roses. 

No. 13, A yellow brocade with Jong waist—under-dress of the same—short tight sleeves and full rnfiles 
—hair combed.lack from the forehead over a high cushion, and powdered—a small round hat of silk 


immed with lace and flowers. ; shee 
“No. 14. ‘A pink brocade with short waist and white stomacher—hair frizzed and dressed with white 


ene Is. A dress of rich crimson silk—ruby necklace and ear-rings—hair curling upon the neck, and pro- 
fusely powdered—white lace apron—ornaments for the hair, bracelets, breast-pin and buckles of paste. — 
No. 16. A green silk wrought with crimson and gold—long waist and sleeves—pink skirt and white 
apron—shoes worn by the mother of John Ledyard the traveller—white stomacher. ; : 
No. 17. A white silk striped with green and purple—under-dress of the same—long waist—tight sleeves 
with full ruffles—hair frizzed very much, and a flat straw hat tied upon the top of the head, trimmed with 
crape and flowers. A miniature of Gen. Washington, lent for the occasion by a grand-daughter of Mrs. 


Custis. 


A 
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6. Historical Discourse by Noah Webster, LL. D. 

7. Hymn by Dr. EB. P. Terry. ! ¢ 
8. Prayer by Rev. Leonard Bacon. i a 
9. Hymn by Miss Cornelia L. Tuthill. 

10. Benediction by Rev. L. Bacon. . 


After the exercises, the company repaired to the burying ground in the rear 
of the Centre Church, where ‘each in his narrow cell forever laid,’ the first 
settlers of Hartford, the framers of the Constitution of 1639, and those who 
administered the government under it, repose. Here are the graves of Hooker 
and Haynes, of Stone and Stanley, of Wyllys and Welles, of Lord and Leete, 
of Allen, Talcott, and others— 


A sacred band, 
They take their sleep together, while the year 
Comes with its early flowers to deck their graves, 
And gathers them again as winter frowns. 
Theirs is no vulgar sepulchre—the joy 
With which their children tread the hallowed ground 
That holds their venerated dust, the peace 
- That smiles on all they prayed for, and the wealth 
. That clothes the city where the forest waved, 
Are monuments more lasting than the fanes 
Reared to the Kings and demigods of old. 


The liberality of individuals has erected a monument out of enduring stone 
in the centre of the grounds, on which is inscribed the names of the first settlers 
of Hartford, and adorned the spot with gravelled walks, and trees and shrub- 
bery; and “Oxp Morraniry” has been busy in repairing the broken grave 
stones and slabs, in righting the fallen, and in chiselling deeper and deeper the 
inscriptions, which time was slowly and reluctantly obliterating. When the 
oak, the elm, the yew-tree and the willow, recently planted, shall spread their 
protecting shadows over these green graves, there will be but few more hal- 
lowed or beautiful spots in New England. 

At 2 o’clock P. M., the company assembled at Gilman’s Hall, and partook of 
an entertainment provided by Mr. E. C. Thompson, and which was highly credi- 
table to his taste and enterprize. 

Through the kindness of many of the families of the city, the committee of 
arrangements were enabled to feast the eye and the imagination, as well as the 
reason and the palate at this entertainment. The walls of the Hall were com- 
pletely lined with portraits of the dead, some of whose names are a part of the 
moral treasure of Connecticut. 

The following is an imperfect catalogue of the portraits &c. &c. that adorned 
the walls: 


Gurdon Salstonstall—Governor of Connecticut, from 1707 to 1724—was born at Haver- 
hill, Ms. March 27, 1666, and died Sept. 24, 1724. 

Oliver Wolcott—one of the signers of the Declaration of Independence, and Governor 
of the State. Died in 1797, 

George Wyllys—Secretary of State of Connecticut. 

Increase Mather—President of Harvard College, was born at Dorchester, Ms. June 
21, 1639, and died at Boston, Aug. 23, 1723. 

Eleazer Wheelock, D, D.—First President of Dartmouth College, born May, 1711, 
-and died Apri) 24, 1779, in the 68th year of his age. : 

Jonathan Trumbull* and Lady—*First Governor of that name, born at Lebanon, Ct. 
1710, and died Aug. '17, 1785. 

Jonatban Trumbull, do.—Second Governor Trumbull of Connecticut. 

Samuel Johnson, D. D.—First President of King’s College, New. York, was born in 
Guilford, Ct. Oct. 14, 1696, and died at Stratford, Ct. Jan. 6, 1772. 

Jonathan Edwards* and Wife—*President New Jersey College—author of an Essay 
on the Will, &c, &c.—was born at Windsor, Ct. Oct. 5, 1703, and died March 22, 1758. 

ae Lawrence—A Treasurer of the State of Connecticut, died Dec. 25, 1802, 
aged 84. 

Pee ral Seabury, D. D.—First Bishop of the Episcopal Church in the United States, 

ordained in Scotland in 1784, as Bishop of Connecticut. Born at New London in 1728, 
and died Feb. 25, 1796. : 
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Oliver Ellsworth, LL. D.—Chief Justice of the United States, born at Windsor, Ct. 
April 29, 1745—died Nov. 26, 1807. 
Timothy Dwight, D. D.—President of Yale College. 
_ Col. Jeremiah Wadsworth* and Son—*Died April 30, 1840, aged 61—Commissary 
in the Revolutionary War. 
Rev. Nathan Strong—Father of Dr. Nathan Strong. ’ 
Nathan Strong, D. D.—Pastor of First Church, Hartford. 
John Treadwell, LL. D.—A Governor of Connecticut, born at Farmington, Nov. 23, 
1745, died Aug. 19, 1823. 
Fee ote Whitman* and Lady—*Pastor South Church, died March 11, 1777, 
age : . 
Mrs. Pomeroy, and Wyllys Hill, in 1792. 
Jane Ellery. 
Mrs. Mather—third wife of Cotton Mather. 
Mrs. Williams—wife of Rector Williams. 
George Lord—Wife and Son. 
Adam Beauchamp. ; 
George Washington and Lady—original drawings in crayon. 
Capt. William Ellery and Wife. 
Mrs. Thomas Seymour—Sister of Col. Ledyard, killed at Groton—died April 18, 1746, 
aged 69. 
Sohn Bonner—Brother of Mrs. Ellery. 
Hon. Stephen Mix Mitchell. 
Mason F. Cogswell, M. D. 
Eli Todd, M. D. 
Gen. Henry Champion. 
Elisha Pitkin. 
Mrs. Mary Pitkin. 
Capt. Aaron Olmsted. 
Samuel Pitkin. 
Dr. McLean and Lady. 
Charter of Charles If. granted to Connecticut. 
British Coat of Arms—hung behind the Chair of the Speaker of H. R. previous to the 
Revolution. 
Yale College—a view of it engraved on wood, and concise history of it, course of 
study, &c. printed on margin, 1787. 


The President of the Society, Judge Day, presided on the occasion, assisted by 
Prof. Kingsley at one of the tables, and by Judge Rockwell at the other. On 
the right of the President were seated Dr. Webster, Col. Trumbull, and Dr. 
Stevens of Georgia; and on his left, Bishop Brownell, Judge Daggett, and 
Dr. Palfrey of Massachusetts. The blessing was asked by Bishop Brownell, 
and thanks returned by Prof. Goodrich. 

Various toasts and remarks followed, and thus ended the celebration of this 


two hundredth Anniversary. 


Members of the Connecticut Historical Society, October, 1840. 


Roger Averill, Esq. Salisbury. | Rev. Thomas F. Davies, New Haven. 
Rt. Rev. Thos. C. Brownell, D. D., LL. D Hartford.| Rev. George E, Day, New Haven, 


David S. Boardman, Esq. New Milford. Richard G. Drake, Esq. Hartford. 

Epaphroditus C. Bacon, Esq. Litchfield. Calvin Day, Esq. Hartford. 

Richard Bacon, Esq. Simsbury. His Exc. William W. Ellsworth, LL, D. Hartford. 
Heory Barnard, 2nd, Esq. Wartford. Rev. David D. Field, D. D. Haddam. 

Rev. George Burgess, Dartford. Elizar Goodrich, Jr. Esq, Hartford. 

Rev. Charles W. Bradley, East Haddam, Prof. Josiah W. Gibbs, New Haven. 


William ©. Gilman, Esq. Norwich. 
Charles Hosmer, Esq. Hartford. 
Royal R. Hinman, Esq. Hartford. 


John W. Barber, Esq. New Haven. 
Mr, Edwin Benjamin, Hartfora, 
George Brinley, Esq. Dartford. 


Hon. Thomas K. Brace, Hartford, Mr. James B. Hosmer, Hartford. 

John L. Boswell, Esq. Hartford. Hon. Henry Hudson, Hartford. 

Rev. Leonard Bacon, New Haven, Samuel H. Muntington, Esq. Hartford, 
John L. Comstock, M. D. Hartford. Mr. Hezekiah Huntington, Jr. Hartford. 
Hon. Samuel Church, Salisbury. Mr. Edward Hopkins, Hartford. 
Hezekiah B. Chaffee, Esq. Hartford. Elkanab H. Hodges, Esq. ‘Torrington. 
Hon. Thomas Day, Hartford. Rev. Robert Hallam, New London. 
Prof, Charles Davies, Hartford. Rev. Daniel Hunt, Pomfret. 


Rev. Oliver E. Daggett, Hartford. His Honor Charles Hawley, Stamford. 
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Edward C. Herrick, Esq. New Haven. 
Rev. Joseph Hurlburt, New London. 
Simeon Hart, Esq. Farmington. 

Nathan Johnsov, Esq. Hartford. 

Hon. Andrew T. Judson, Canterbury, 
Prof. J. L. Kingsley, LL. D. New Haven. 
Hon. Dennis Kimberly, New Haven. 
Jonathan Law, Esq. Hartford. 

Mr. Joseph Morgan, Hartford. 

Hon Johs M. Niles, Hartford. 

John T. Norton, Esq. Farmington. 

Mr. Lewis M. Norton, Goshen. 

Elisha B. Nye, M. D. East Haddam. 
Charles H. Olmsted, Esq. Bast Hartford. 
Hawley Olinsted, Esq. New Haven. 
Hon. John 8. Peters, LL. D. Hebron. 
Rev. Noah Porter, Jr. New Milford. 
Thomas S. Perkins, Esq. New London. 
Rev. Grant Powers, Goshen. 


_ Enoch Parsons, Esq. Hartford. 


Samuel H. Parsons, Esq. Hartford. 
Rev. Thomas Robbins, D. D. Rochester, Ms. 
Hon. John A. Rockwell, Norwich. 
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| Gurdon W. Russell, M. D. Hartford. 
Charles Robinson, Esq. New Haven, 
David F. Robinson, Esq, Hartford. 
Erastus Smith, Esq. Hartford. , 
Origen 8. Seymour, Esq. Litchfield. 
Mr. Charles Sheldon, Hartford. 
George Sumoer, M. D. Hartford. 
Rev. Samuel Spring, East Hartford. 
Hon. Roger M. Sherman, LL. D. Fairfield. 
Simeon Shurtleff, M. D. Simsbury. 
L. Storrs, Middletown. 
yall, Esq. New Haven. 

I 7. Turner, Hartford. 
Rev. Caleb J. Tenney, D. 0. Wethersfield. 
Edward P. Terry, M. D. Hartford, 
Martin Welles, Esq. Wethersfield. ae 
Loren P. Waldo, Esq. Tolland. re 
James Ward, Esq. Hartford. 
Gideon Wells, Esq. Hartford. 
Mr. Charles P. Wells, Hartford. 
Hon. Thomas S. Williams, LL. D. Hartford. 
James H. Wells, Esq. Hartford. 
Lewis Weld, Esq. Hartford. 


Rev. Samuel H. Riddel, Hartford. & Daniel Wadsworth, Esq. Hartford. 
Rey. Marvin Root, Wapping. David Watkinson, Esq. Hartford. 
a, 
+ ie 
. em 
: Honorary Members. 


George Bancroft, sq. Boston, Ms. 

Rev. Nathan Bangs, D. D. New York. 

Francis Baylies, Esq. Taunton, Ms. 

Rev. William Cogswell, D. D. Boston, Ms. 
Matthew St. Clair Clark, Esq. Washington, D. C. 
Rt. Rev. George W. Doane, D. D, Burlington, N. J. 
Henry L. Ellsworth, Esq. Washington, D.C. 
Prof. Romeo Elton, Providence, R. 1. 

Hon. Edward Everett, LL. D. Boston, Ms. 

Rev, Joseph B. Felt, Boston, Ms. 

flon. Peter Force, Washington, D, C. 

Sylvester Judd, Esq. Northampton, Ms, 

William B. Lloyd, Esq. Cleaveland, O. 

William Lincoln, Esq. Worcester, Ms. 

Hon. Oliver B. Morris, Springfield, Ms. 


gt 


Hon. Theron Metcalf, Dedham, Ms. 
Hon. William W. Mather, Columbus, O, 
Josiah Noyes, M. D. Clinton, N. Y. 
Hon, Joe] Parker, LL. D. Keene, N. EI. 
Samuel Richards, Esq. Wilkesbarre, Pa. 
William L. Stone, Esq. New York. 
Rev. William B. Sprague, D. D. Albany, N. Y. 
William B, Stevens, M. D. Savannah, Ga. 
I. K. Tefft, Esq. Savannah, Ga. i 
Thomas H. Webb, M. D. Boston, Ms. 
Emory Washburn, Esq. Worcester, Ms. 
His Exe. William Woodbridge, Detroit, Mich. 
Hon. William D. Williamson, Bangor, Me. 

| William Willis, Esq. Portland, Me. 


“@ 


Officers of the Connecticut Historical Society, 1840. 


Hon. THomas Day, President. 


Prof. James L. Kinesiey, LL. D. 
Rev. Davip D. Frexp, D. D. 
Davin 8S. Boarpman, Esq. 


Vice Presidents. 


- Hienry Barnarp, 2nd. Esq. Corresponding Secretary. 


Cuarves Hosmer, Esq. Recording Secretary. 


Mr. Jamus B. Hosmer, Treasurer. 


Henry Barnanp, 2nd, Esq. 


Rev. Grorcn Buresss, 


Davin I, Roprnson, Esq. 


Rey. Lronarp Bacon, 
Prof. Cuarnues Davies, 
Narwan Jonnson, Esq. 
Erastus Smit, Esq. 
Rev. Groner Burcszss, 
E. C. Bacon, Esq. 


Com, of Publication. 


7 Standing Committee. 


Epwarp C. Herrick, Esq. ‘ ; 


The Officers of the Society are members ex officio of the Standing Com- 


mittee. > 
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| THE IMPORTANCE OF SERIOUSNESS TO THE CHRISTIAN 
ee MINISTER. ° 


[By Rev. Danrex Dana, D. D.] 


Tuere have been periods in the history of our country, in which the distance 
between the clergy and the community at large, was absolutely too great. 
Ministers occupied a position unnaturally elevated. They were treated with 
a reverence which could neither be wisely claimed, nor wisely bestowed. 
Even occasional familiarity with their people was regarded either as a descent 
from their dignity, or a degradation of their office, or an undue compromise of 

the claims of religion, , . 
- These mistakes naturally engendered others. Ministers themselves were 
tempted to adopt a stateliness and solemnity of demeanor, neither natural in 
itself, nor required by their office, nor compatible with their best influence on 
the community. But these days are past. Whatever may be the aberrations 
of the present time, an undue reverence for the clergy can scarcely be reckoned 
among the number. Nor is the extreme of gravity and seriousness of deport- 
_ ment the prominent and prevailing mistake of the ministers of the gospel. 

Indeed, as human nature is ever prone to extremes, there seems, in the present 
_ ease, a revulsion not a little alarming. In many a fashionable circle, it is 

thought the highest praise that can be bestowed on a minister, to say, that he 

has nothing of the minister about him. Nor is it probable that this left-handed 
_ and mortifying compliment would be so frequently repeated, were the clergy 
_ themselves quite irreproachable in the matter. . 

None can rationally wish to see a minister of the gospel either melancholy or 

morose. None can desire to transform him into a Pharisee, or an anchorite. 
Nor would it be either just or kind to debar him from the innocent and sober 
enjoyments of society. He is aman. He has the frailties, the wants, and the 
cravings of humanity. The very tension of mind required by the severity of 
his studies, and by the multiplicity of his arduous and responsible duties, creates 
a demand for occasional relaxation. In the case of a melancholy natural tem- 
perament, such relaxation is not only needful, but indispensable, if he would 
not make a premature sacrifice of his usefulness, and his life. 

Nor will it be denied that there is a cheerfulness naturally inspired by 
religion ; a cheerfulness which is in none more graceful, than in those most 
immediately consecrated to the service of God. If the devoted minister may 
not go to his daily labor with a serene countenance, and a bounding heart, who 
below the skies can lay claim to enjoyment ? 

These things may be safely conceded. Still, it must be maintained, that 
habitual gravity and seriousness are among the most important requisites of the 
ministerial character. In illustrating this point, the difficulty is found, not in 
the want of materials, but in their variety and superabundance. 

A minister, if he is not one of the most inconsistent and wretched of human 
beings, is a Christian. In other words, he is a professed follower, and a humble 
representative, of the Son of God. And how shall this sublime character be 
maintained and exhibited? Not surely by a levity of spirit, nor by a trifling 
demeanor. Nothing could be more palpably the reverse of his divine Exemplar. 
The Saviour’s mind was invariably occupied with objects of infinite interest and 
moment; objects which, no doubt, diffused their own unearthly character over 
his countenance, his deportment, and every action of his life. Some portion of 
these characteristics will then be visible in all his real followers. A gay, 
volatile, trifling Christian is scarcely less a solecism, than a profane or prayerless 
Christian. 

Every Christian was once a child of wrath; a borderer on the world of 
despair. And must not every recurrence of this thought bring with it a variety 
of humbling, heart-melting sensations. True, he is delivered from this condi- 
tion ; and well may this deliverance inspire a. joey which no words can express. 
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But this joy is a mingled, and a chastened sensation. It is as far removed from 
gayety, as from despondence itself. Especially when the Christian recollects 
who was his Deliverer, and through what seas of blood and suffering his redemp- 
tion was reached; his gratitude, and even his grief, is every thing but over-  . 
whelming. Nor should these tender thoughts be mere casual visiters. Is not 
the day, is not even the hour, from which they are wholly banished, a guilty 
day and hour ? 

A Christian is a servant of the living God. And he is more—a friend, a 
favorite, a.son. He has daily and familiar access to the presence-chamber of 
the King of kings. By the advocates of royalty it has been contended, that in 
a court, the style of manners is altogether peculiar and superior} and that even 
in the aspect and mien of its frequenters, there is a dignity and grace which 
distinguish them from all others. This is a question which we need not discuss. 
But of this we are sure, that the frequenters of a heavenly court cannot fail to 
acquire something of its sublime spirit and air. It cannot but impart to their 
sentiments and demeanor, an éxalting, hallowing influence—an influence placing | 
them aloof from the vanities of the world, and destroying the relish for its follies 
and trifles. x 

In a word, the Christian is on earth, a pilgrim and a stranger. His heart, _ 
his hopes, and his favorite enjoyments, are in heaven. In some bright and 
privileged moments, he dares anticipate the perfect, unmingled blessedness of 
that world. There are seasons, too, in which a sense of unworthiness cand | 
guilt comes over him like a cloud, veiling every prospect, and almost extin-— 
guishing every hope. Here, then, let the question be asked, In which of these 
two widely different states, can he find time or heart for levity? Must not 
even a momentary uncertainty on the subject of his immortal destiny, burden 
his mind with solicitude inexpressibly painful? And must not every hope he 
entertains of the joys of heaven, fill him with emotions as solemn as delightful, 
and thus render the follies of the present scene insipid and disgusting ? 

It appears, then, plain to demonstration, that the spirit of levity and the spirit © 
of religion are opposites; that their habitual predominance in the same subject 
is impossible; that the true Christian is a truly serious man; and that the com- 
forts and distresses of his spiritual course are equally fitted to increase his 
seriousness of mind, and to put the opposite dispositions to flight. # 

But with what superior force do these considerations apply to the minister of 
the gospel]. Ifa vain, trifling Christian is a contradiction, a vain, trifling minis- __ 
ter is a most disgusting absurdity. = 

To the private Christian, are intrusted the concerns of a single soul.» And 
when he reflects that his little moment of life will give complexion to his whole 
eternity ; and that he is continually a borderer on unending joys or miseries ; 
the thought must press upon his inmost spirit. But to the minister is committed 
the care of hundreds of souls. Indeed, thousands, and tens of thousands of 
immortal beings, either near or remote, either existing or unborn, may receive 
their stamp for eternity under his influence. What overwhelming considera- 
tions are these! How adapted to crush a tender spirit! Yet the minister 
from whose mind they are banished, has not learned the first lesson of his 
vocation; while he to whose mind they are familiar, cannot fail to find their 
resistless influence, putting to flight the spirit of worldliness and levity, and 
filling the heart with the deepest emotions and solicitudes. el 

It is a constantly recurring duty of the Christian minister, to converse with 
the sublimities of the gospel; to meditate its profound and unsearchable mys- 
teries. These are the subjects which occupied from eternity the mind of the 
Infinite God.. These are themes in which angelic minds are lost. Here are 
embraced at once, the glories of the Deity, and the everlasting destinies of 
millions on millions of created beings. And what is the spirit in which themes 
like these are to be approached? And what is the influence which their con- 
templation is fitted to exert om the mind? Reason and common sense give the 
answer. None: but a mind deeply serious is prepared to enter this hallowed 
enclosure. Nor can any mind, not awfully insensible, retire from it without the 
profoundest awe and solemnity. The minister who converses much with the 
glories of the gospel, ascends to a superior region, and breathes in a purer 
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atmosphere. T'o him, the very gravest schemes and employments of earth must 
be like the play-things of children. What then must be its amusements and 
-frivolities ? To a spiritual mind, how tasteless and disgusting must be the com- 
pany and conversation from which every thing serious is banished, or from 
which it meets nothing but indifference or contempt. 

- But in the sacred volume, other themes present. It portrays the guilt, the 
ruin and the wretchedness of man. It reveals the terrors of the Holy: One, and 
the awful doom of the wicked. It uncovers the pit of despair. It imparts vivid 
views of the ever-enduring, ever-increasing woes of the rejecters of gospel mercy. 
And these are themes from which, however painful, the minister may not turn 
away. He must even be familiar with them; or how can he, with due solemnity 

and feeling, dispense the warnings of the gospel? Nor is it possible that, with 

-amind and heart occupied with these things, he should not be habitually and 

‘deeply serious. Feeling that those whom he tenderly loves, may be lost—may 

4 lost through his own unfaithfulness or neglect; feeling that he must meet 

- them hereafter before the Judge, and perhaps meet their upbraidings too—how 
can he trifle ? 

It is one of the first duties of the minister, to bring his people daily to the 
throne of God; to pour their sins, their sorrows, their wants, their dangers, into 
the ear of the Errrnat. -It is his duty to plead, to wrestle, to agonize, for their 

salvation. And what an employment is this—adapted to enlist the tenderest 
sympathies, and awaken the strongest solicitudes; to exhaust the mind, and 
almost to waste the frame. Will not such duties, thus performed, leave an in- 

- fluence behind them? Must not the minister who daily bears his people to the 
throne of heaven, habitually bear them on his heart? Will not the great 
concern of their salvation, while it fills his mind with tender solicitudes and 
fears, effectually exclude every species of levity? Is it possible that the faith- 
ful, compassionate, tender-hearted minister can be a habitual, or even a frequent 
trifler ? 

‘It is a fine remark of Thomson, 


. Ah, little think the gay, licentious crowd, 
ee ake * eo ok * 


How many feel this very moment death, 
wh x And all the sad variety of pain. 


The implication is, that habitual gayety is a species of moral delinquency ; a 
wrong to suffering humanity. It is not fit that while one portion of the human 
family is plunged in the depths of distress, the other portion should be sporting 
in thoughtless merriment. And the sentiment is supported by more than poeti- 
cal truth. Who then is more deeply dipped in this offence, than the light- 
minded minister? For who is more intimately conversant with the various and 
nameless sufferings to which our flesh is heir? Who is more frequently sum- 
moned to scenes of distress ; and who can be more strongly bound to sympathize 
with the sufferers? And shall this sympathy be a mere thing of the moment ? 
Shall the tears which he mingles with the tears of mourners, be “forgot as soon 
as shed?” Shall he hasten from the sick bed, or from the dying bed, to partici- 
pate, perhaps to increase, the merriment of a convivial circle ? 

“But the miseries of the present scene are short-lived and evanescent. The 
true minister looks beyond. He is surrounded with immortal beings, who forget 
their immortality ; with dying creatures, who live only for this worlds with sin- 
ners, who, unconscious of their depravity and guilt, neglect their souls and their 
Saviour. Willingly would he dispel their delusions, and rouse them from their 
guilty slumbers. But his efforts are vail Truths, arguments, entreaties, 
warnings, prayers, the thunders of Sinai, and the agonies of Calvary, all seem 
equally lost on the slumberers. He visits the sick bed; and the same deplor- 
able stupidity remains. Or perhaps it is succeeded by the horrors of a hope- 
less remorse; perhaps, by a hope soon to terminate in despair. He commits to 
the grave, numbers for whom he has watched, and wept, and prayed; and who, 
to the last, have resisted every call of heavenly mercy. Where is the minister 
who is quite a stranger to trials like these? Where is the minister who has 
not felt, at times, their depressing, and almost disheartening effect? And 
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surely they are adapted, if any thing can be, to sober the mind, to repress 
the spirit of levity, and to breathe a deep and habitual seriousness into his 
thoughts, his feelings, his conversation, and his whole conduct. 

But the minister’s solicitudes and sympathies are not confined to a single 
congregation, nor to a single community. He is a citizen of a world in ruins ; 
an individual of a depraved and dying race. If he has the spirit of his Master, 
the woes of that world, the sins and sufferings of that race, must press habitually 
upon his heart. Does he pray? The taillions of perishing heathen have a 

_ prominent place in his supplications. Does he preach? He would almost wish 
for a voice loud enough to send the message of mercy to the extremities of the 
earth. His mind and heart are habitually occupied with desires, and with 
projects for the recovery and salvation of a lost world. These are sublime 
objects, and absorbing as sublime. The man who feels their power, is lifted 
above the follies, the vanities, the littlenesses of this earthly scene. He cannot 
be atrifler. He is in earnest. He is serious —unaffectedly serious — deeply — 
serious — habitually serious. 

In a word ; the true minister lives less for the present, than the future. He 
has eternity in his eye. The celebrated remark of an ancient painter, “I paint 
for eternity,” has more of the shadow, than the substance of the sublime ; for 
it contemplated only “a fancied life in others’ breath.” But on the lips of a 
Christian minister, a similar sentiment has all the beauty and grace of simple 
truth. He lives and acts, he preaches and prays, for eternity. And millions of 
ages hence, his life and actions, his sermons and his prayers, may be remem- 
bered by millions of beings beside himself, with unutterable joy or grief. This 
is enough. The minister who forgets this, may be a trifler, and will be a trifler. 
He may trifle formally and gravely ; but he will trifle still. The minister to 
whom this single vast idea is habitually present, and present as a reality, may 
trifle if he can. But it is impossible. He will be serious, engaged, devoted, 
absorbed—absorbed in the great object of meeting with joy his final Judge, and 
of meeting with joy the favored, happy beings, whom his fidelity has instru- 
mentally saved. “ 

- Such are some of the considerations which show that the Christian minister, 
if worthy of the name, will be a man distinguished for seriousness. Let us now 
spend a few thoughts on the happy influence and effect of this spirit, both on 
himself, and on others. 

It will exert a most salutary influence on his studies. One of the first and 
most important duties of a gospel minister, is the investigation of truth. If he 
fails here, he fails every where. And truth, gospel truth, is of a very peculiar 
character. It is not the result of cold and heartless speculation. It is not dis- 
covered by the mere power of intellect, or by mental discipline, or by laborious 
and learned investigation. It mocks the pride of the philosopher, and often 
eludes the grasp of the metaphysician. But to the meek, humble, subdued 
mind of the sincere Christian, it spontaneously unveils its charms, and imparts 
its treasures. In a word; to the discovery of gospel truth, the chief requisite, 
the grand desideratum, is seriousness. Hence it is, that under the preaching of 
the gospel, while men of acute minds, but without seriousness, often retire 
uninstructed, the devout Christian, however humble his intellect, is enlightened, 
and not only enlightened, but refreshed, fed and nourished. Indeed, the pious 
hearer never fails to understand the truths of the Bible better than the uncon- 
verted minister. Perhaps in the very sermons he hears, he finds a meaning and 
a force which the preacher himself never dreamed of. 

A similar remark may be applied to commentators on the Scriptures. It 
would be easy to mention some of this class, especially of the present day, 
who have brought to the Bible acute minds, stores of learning, and plenty of 
reasoning skill. But humility and seriousness of mind being absent, it has been 
literally the fact, that their talents, their learning, and their reasoning powers, 
have carried them to a distance from Bible truth, which the most weak and 
ignorant of their predecessors never reached. While Scott, without any of 
their admired and seducing brilliancies, yet bringing to his task a serious mind, 
feeling the “force of truth,” and bowing to its dictates, has rarely failed to 
bring out the genuine meaning of the Sacred Oracles. Such seriousness is of 
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infinite portance to all who would rightly understand the Scriptures, and 


s they contain. It is itself the surest, safest guide. And it has the 

divine, infallible teaching. The meek He will guide in judgment; and 

fe will teach his way. The secret of the Lord is with them that fear 
Him; and He will show them his covenant. 

The importance of the same seriousness of spirit may be eminently seen, as 
it regards prayer. Without it, neither will the necessity of this precious exer- 
cise be felt, nor its sweetness tasted, nor its advantages enjoyed. The minister 
who has feeble impressions of eternal things, and of the greatness of his charge, 
will find many temptations to estrange himself from the mercy-seat- And 

_ while he is there, his supplications will be comparatively formal and heartless. 
ee hile to the serious minister, the duty of prayer will be full of attraction, of 
delight and profit. What a privilege to the mind burdened with pastoral cares, 
-. toils, and responsibilities, to cast the whole immense burden on the arm of 
Omnipotence! What a privilege, when darkness and mystery rest on the provi- 
~ dence, and on the very word of God, to place the soul under the iluminations 
of HEAVENLY WISDOM aNnD Love! What a relief, amidst the consciousness of 
weakness, and of insufficiency for every duty, to repair to the throne of heaven, 
and find the inestimable promise fulfilled, My grace is sufficient for thee ; my 
strength is made perfect in weakness! And where is the Couey and where 
the Christian minister, who has not found that much in proportion to the spirit- 
uality of his frame, has been his nearness to God in prayer, and the satisfying 
sense of a real communion with the Father of his spirit? In such a frame, he 
has found in his own experience a delightful comment on the animated descrip- 
tion of the poet ;— ' 


Prayer ardent opens heaven; lets down a stream 
Of glory on the consecrated hour 
Of man in audience with the Deity. 


It scarcely needs be stated, that that style of preaching which is most strongly 
marked with seriousness, has a vast advantage over every other. If, in the 
pulpit, coldness and formality are apt to prove contagious, the case is the same 
with levity, and with every approach to it. Who expects an unimpressed 
preacher to make a deep impression on an audience ? Who expects to find a 
seriousness in the pew, of which there is no example in the pulpit? It was 
said by Calamy of Baxter, that “he talked in the pulpit about another world, 
like one who had been there, and was come as a sort of express to make a 
report concerning it.” It was remarked by James the Sixth of a certain minis- 
ter, that he always preached before him as if death stood at his elbow. These 
are but samples of the very style in which every minister should aim to preach. 
If preaching of this stamp were more common, can it be doubted whether cor- 

ug respondent effects would attend it? It may be propounded as a general fact, 
_ to which there are few exceptions, that the success of ministers in converting 
and saving souls, has been far Jess in proportion to their genius, or learning, or 
eloquence, or reasoning powers, than to their seriousness and piety. White- 
field, it is true, was eloquent. But it was the warmth of his heart; it was his 
familiarity with the humbling, heart-breaking truths of the gospel; it was the 
combined simplicity, faithfulness and affection with which these truths were 
delivered, that did the execution. The same remarks are substantially true of 
President Davies. The fervid and almost seraphic piety of his heart, beamed 
forth from his countenance, and imparted a heavenly air to his demeanor. He 
addressed his hearers like one who felt that God was present, and eternity just 
at the door. The consequence was, that he never preached without awakening 
strong feeling in numbers of his hearers; and rarely, if ever, without leaving 
lasting and decisive impressions on some one individual, at least. We may find 
another instance in point, in the case of David Brainerd. Few missionaries, if 
any, have been equally successful in preaching to the aborigines of our country. 
His sermons seemed to force their way, through the strongest obstructions, to 
the inmost hearts of his untutored hearers. And who can doubt that they went 
from the inmost recesses of his own heart; that they were the outpourings of a 
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spirit penetrated and almost overwhelmed by the presence of God, the worth 
of undying souls, and the realities of the world to come? te 

Must we despair of our pulpits’ being filled with preachers of this heavenly 
stamp; of this controlling influence over the hearts of men? Or may we hope, 
and shall we pray, that the God of glory would imbue the spirits of our clergy 
with an unusual portion of his own Spirit; would fill their minds to overflowing 
with heavenly truth, and their hearts with heavenly love? A consummation 
most devoutly to be wished! For then our religious state would be most 
auspiciously changed. Coldness and languor and spiritual death would vanish. 
Christians would awake. Sinners would awake. The heavens would pour 
down richly their sweet and healthful influences. The American church, to its 
remotest borders, would bud and blossom as the rose. It would reflect the 
holy splendors of heaven on the land and on the world. 

Though the pulpit is eminently the scene of the minister’s instructions, it is 
far from being the only scene. Wherever he goes, he should aim to spread 
light around him. Wherever he goes, he should be ready to speak, for the 
honor of his Master, and the spiritual instruction of men. In his private walks, 
he may do much, very much, by his conversation, to confirm, and to extend the 
influence of his public preaching. It is true, that the forms of society, and the 
reluctance of men to listen to religious admonition, may often oppose a barrier 
to his wishes. But is there not often, likewise, a reluctance in his own heart— 
a reluctance traceable, perhaps, to a low state of religion there? Were 
ministers themselves more spiritual; more awake to the immortal interests of 
those around them; they would not only find, but make occasions to address 
them on the things of religion and eternity. Then, “the full heart would 
become vocal, ‘and utter the word in season.” How can it be sufficiently 
regretted that so many precious opportunities should be lost; and that a guilty 
silence in the ministers of religion should so often be instrumental to confirm 
the irreligious in their neglect—perhaps their infidelity ! 

In fine; the habitual and eminent seriousness of which we speak, is of infinite 
importance in point of example. A spiritual and holy life is a constant sermon. 
It is a sermon to the eyes; a much surer medium of conviction with most than 
the ears. Who needs be told that the eyes of the world are continually fastened 
on the ministers of religion? The pious look to them that they may be in- 
structed and edified; the skeptical, that they may learn whether religion is true 
or false; the wicked, that they may be comforted and confirmed in their wicked- 
ness. How unspeakably important that these various demands be properly met. 
Most men, it is certain, see religion chiefly through the medium of its ministers, 
and form their judgment accordingly. ‘True; they are apt to be blind to what 
is excellent. But their eyes are wide open to all that is inconsistent and 
defective. Let ministers then beware. Let them dread, as death, the thought of 
dishonoring religion, or of exhibiting it before their fellow men in a false 
aspect. Let them aim to convince the most skeptical, and to wrest from in- 
fidelity itself the weapons which it brandishes against religion. Nothing can 
effectually accomplish this, but an eminent spirituality of mind, and seriousness 
of demeanor. 

We plead not for needless austerities, nor for affected singularities. We ask 
only that the ministers of Christ be true to their Master, and true to the religion 
they preach—a religion which bears inscribed on its front, Be not conformed to 
this world—a religion not more irreconcilably hostile to the world’s vices, than 
to its thoughtlessness and gayety. What shall repress this thoughtlessness and 
gayety, if ministers themselves, instead of stemming the torrent, are carried 
away with it? They may be very solemn and serious in the pulpit. This, a 
multitude of their hearers will consider as a matter of course, and will be little 
impressed by it. They may even so faithfully address the consciences of men, 
as to inflict some wounds. And these wounds may be most unhappily healed by 
the levity and inconsistency of their private deportment. ae 

This is an affair of immense consequence. There are thousands at the present 
day—and the number is rapidly increasing—who have settled it with themselves, 
that the religion of former times is a factitious and needless thing. They view 
it ‘as superstition, or fanaticism, or gross hypocrisy ; at best, as mere enthusiasm 
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and delusion. And they are confirmed in these pernicious views by what they 
see, or think they see, in the professors of religion, and even in its ministers. 
“These preachers,” they are ready to say, “are very solemn and starched in 
the pulpit; but out of it, they are very free and easy. ‘heir discourses are 
sometimes very alarming; but it is evident they are not greatly disquieted 
themselves. Why should we be much disturbed with that which gives them so 
little trouble, and which they appear scarcely to believe?” | 

Is it not matter of the deepest regret that such things should be said; and 
still more, that they should be said with any shadow of reason? And is it not 
time for ministers to ponder the serious, mortifying question, how far they them- 
selves may have given occasion and countenance to the wide spread, and still 
extending infidelity of the day? It is an undeniable fact, that the lives of 
ministers preach even more loudly than their sermons, and that if their sermons 
-. find a contradiction in their lives, they lose all their force and efficiency. It 
was said of one of the ancient fathers, that he thundered in his preaching, and 
lightened in his life. Something like this should be the aim of every minister. 
And he may be assured that if the lightning be absent, the thunder will pass 
over the heads of his hearers, harmless and useless. 

In every view, then, it appears important that ministers should be eminently 
serious, spiritual and holy. It is the just expectation of heaven and earth 
concerning them. An indiscreet, light-minded minister, is the opprobium of 
religion, the grief of the pious, the scorn even of the ungodly, and the stumbling- 
block of thousands around him. While the devout, engaged minister is a living 
epistle of Christ, known and read of all men. His life at once explains, defends, 
enforces and adorns the religion of the gospel. He is a light to the church, 
and a light to the world. Ministers of this description have been, for a long 
series of years, the glory of our land; and in this respect, our country has been, 
from its earliest settlement, munificently blessed. If, in this grand point, we 
shall continue to be favored of Heaven, the brightest hopes may be indulged. 
Our churches will be purified and replenished. Religion will rise from the 
dust; will shed her countless blessings on the present age, and will be trans- 
mitted, a fair and unpolluted inheritance, to distant posterity. Should there be, 
in this regard, a degeneracy ; should the clergy of the present, and the coming 
age, lose that spirit of exalted and serious piety, which distinguished. their 
predecessors, the prospect will be dark and mournful indeed. Infidelity and 
skepticism, now but too prevalent, will increase their ravages, and multiply 
their victims. Error, irreligion and false religion, will gather new strength, and 
advance to new triumphs. The church will languish and decay; and all the 
great interests of our country will suffer vital and irreparable injury. 

We look, with deep solicitude, to our Theological Seminaries. There are 
the future ministers of our churches. There are the minds which are preparing 
to form other minds, and whose influence will soon be felt, for good or evil, from 
the centre to the extremities of our country. Our hearts bless the piety, the 
wisdom and munificence which have projected and endowed these schools of 
sacred science. For years, the churches of our land, and the heathen in far 
distant climes, have been gladdened by their auspicious influence. And thou- 
sands of prayers are daily ascending to heaven, for the continuance and increase 
of their purity and efficiency. But nothing on earth is perfect. ‘The best 
institutions which human wisdom, and even human piety can devise, are liable 
to deterioration and perversion. The seminaries which we have named, con- 
fessedly afford to young men superior advantages for enlarging their minds, and 
strengthening their intellectual powers. Yet it is at least possible that, during 
this process, their piety may sustain a loss. The spirit of emulation, the spirit 
of ambition and of display, (and these intruders will sometimes make their 
appearance,) must cause sensible ravages on the simplicity and purity of the 
youthful mind, Nor is it less obvious that the familiar perusal of writers whose 
views of the inspiration and the doctrines of the Scriptures are undefined and 
wavering, whose learning and philosophy are frequently pressed into the 
support of error—is fitted to leave a noxious influence behind it. Yet such 
undeniably are the characteristics of no small portion of the theological literature 
and biblical criticism of the day. On this subject, informed and reflecting minds 
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already feel no small degree of alarm. And in proportion as love to the truth, 
and dread of undermining, corrupting errot shall prevail in the religious com- 
munity, this alarm will increase. It would be sad indeed, if, by a course of 
reading which is designed to prepare our young’ men for the service of the 
sanctuary, their minds should be imbued with essential errors, or even shaken 
in their adherence to the simplicity of gospel truth. Should an ardent attach- 
ment to the pure, sanctifying, humbling doctrines of the gospel, forsake them, 
it will not depart alone. The spirit of serious piety will depart with it. Indeed, 
it is a fact, that many a young man of fine mind, of sound orthodoxy, and hopeful 
piety, who has become enamored with the studies in question, has been shaken 
in his principles, has been gradually decoyed into the grossest errors, and 
ultimately brought to the very verge, and sometimes plunged in the depths, of 
skepticism and infidelity. Let the guardians and teachers of our Theological 
Seminaries devise, if possible, the means by which these tremendous evils may 
be averted. And let our young men, the hope of the churches, and their future 
guides, bind to their hearts the inspired admonitions: Cease, my son, to hear the 
instruction that causeth to err from the words of knowledge.— Beware lest any man 
spoil you through philosophy and vain deceit, after the tradition of men, after the 
rudiments of the world, and not after Christ. 


HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF THE FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
IN THE CITY OF PHILADELPHIA. © 


[Prepared by the Pastor, the Rev. Auserr Barwzs,] 


Tue first Presbyterian Church in the city of Philadelphia has been usu- 
ally supposed to have been the first one organized in the United States. A few 
years since, however, Irving Spence, Esq. of Snow Hill in Maryland, supposed 
that he had discovered evidence of an older church in Rehoboth, on the east- 
ern shore of Maryland. The probability is, that the churches were organized 
not far from the same time; but which had the priority it is now perhaps im- 
possible to determine. 

Very little is known of the early history of the First Presbyterian Church in 
Philadelphia. The precise time when it was organized is not indeed known; 
nor are there now any records in the church of its early history. It is stated in 
Dr. Mease’s “ Picture of Philadelphia,” that “in the autumn of 1698, the 
Rev. J. A. [Jedediah Andrews, the first pastor,] came from New England to 
Philadelphia—and officiated as an independent minister. The Independents 
(who were also denominated Presbyterians) had by this time increased in 
numbers,” &c. The congregation at that time was principally composed of 
emigrants from England, Scotland, and Ireland. Mr. Andrews, in a letter 
written in 1730, says: “Such a multitude of people coming in from Ireland 
of late years, our congregations are multiplied in this province to the number 
of 15 or 16, which are all but two or three furnished with ministers—all Scotch 
or Irish but 3 or 4;” and itis known that the first settlers of Pennsylvania did 
not adopt the Presbyterian mode of worship, nor would the emigrants from New 
England have adopted that mode. How long before the year 1698 they had 
been associated for public worship, or whether they were then organized as a 
congregation or a church, cannot now be determined. It is probable, however, 
that the Scotch and Irish, and the Independents from England in the city, would 
seek an early organization for the purposes of public worship, and it is not im- 
probable that they may have been formed into a society for that purpose for 
several years before Mr. Andrews came among them. Nor is it impossible that 
they may have had a minister among them before Mr. Andrews. 

The congregation at first worshipped in a house on “the Barbadoes lot,” a 
store belonging to the Barbadoes: Company, at the north-west corner of Second 
and Chestnut Streets. It is stated in Dr. Mease’s “Picture of Philadelphia” 
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(page 206) that they, in connection with the Baptists under the Rev. John Watt, 
had worshipped there several years before, and they continued to worship in 
that store until they procured another house in High Street, (Market Street,) 
where they erected aval house for worship. This house was at the corner 
of Bank Street, between Second and Third Streets. It was enlarged in 1729, 
about which time they adopted the Presbyterian form of government. This 
house was called “the Old Button Wood;” from the fact that some large 
Button Wood trees were then adjacent to it. This house was erected, or en- 
larged, by the helpof contributions received from Boston, and would not, says Mr. 
Andrews, “have been done without it.” See Hazard’s Register of Pennsylvania, 
vol. xv. p. 200. It continued to be the place of worship until 1793, when it was 
superseded by a more spacious and beautiful edifice, erected partly on the old 
site. The edifice erected in 1793, which was distinguished for its architectural 

_ Proportions and beauty, continued to be the place of worship until it was judged 
to be unsafé from the belief that it was not sufficiently firm, and from the fact 
that there were already some fractures in the ceiling above, and it was deemed 
necessary to rebuild the edifice. The place where it was then located having 
become also almost entirely a business part of the city, and being remote from 
the residences of many of the congregation, and being also exposed to noise, 
it was agreed to remove to the present site on Washington Square. This 
remoyal was made in 1821. The present edifice is of the Ionic order of 
architecture, and is 140 feet in length, including the portico, by 75 in width. 
The principal room, (the room for worship,) is 85 feet in length by 71 in 
breadth, and seats'1,300 persons. There is also a lecture room of 71 feet in 
length by 32 in breadth, extending across the front part of the building, and 
two large Sunday school rooms, an infant school room, and a room which is 
occupied by the pastor as a study. ; 


The Rev. Jepep1an Anprews was the first pastor. He was born in Hing- 
ham, Ms., July 7, 1674, and was the son of Capt. Thomas Andrews of that 
place, and Ruth, his wife. He was the youngest but one of ten children. His 
great-grandfather, Thomas Andrews, who died in 1640 ata very advanced age, 
was one of the first settlers of that ancient town. Capt. Thomas Andrews, 
father of Jedediah, commanded a company in an expedition against Canada, 
and died in that service of the small pox. His widow died in 1732, aged 97. 
Jedediah Andrews was an alumnus of Harvard University, of the class of 1695. 
Of course he came to Philadelphia three years after he graduated. With whom 
he studied theology is unknown. Mr. Andrews was the first pastor of the 
church, and continued in the pastoral office until his death, which occurred 
in 1747, Little is now known of his talents, or of his ministry. There are no 
records that throw any light on the subject; and he is not known-to have pub- 
lished .any thing of consequence; nor are there any manuscripts of his now 
known to be in existence. The only indication in regard to the success of his 
labors is the fact that the congregation were obliged to enlarge their edifice of 
public worship. It was during his ministry that the Westminster Confession 
of Faith, and the Presbyterian form of Government, were adopted by the scat- 
tered churches, and the Presbyterian organization commenced. Mr. Andrews 
was undoubtedly a member of the First Presbytery, and concerned in the 
organization of the Presbyterian denomination ‘in this country. But of his 
agency in this, nothing is now known. 

Mr. Andrews was the minister of the church almost fifty years. It is proba- 
ble that his advancing age in 1735, he being then more than sixty years old, 
rendered the services of an assistant or a colleague necessary. It is certain 
that in that year the Rev. Samuen Hempurty was either the assistant, or the 
colleague of Mr. Andrews. It is probable, however, that he did not continue 
with him more than a single year. Whether he removed, or died, is to me un- 
known. Nor is any thing known respecting his birth, his education, his talents, 
or the success of his ministry. 

The next pastor was the Rev. Rorerr Cross. He entered on his labors in 
1739, and was probably the colleague pastor with Mr. Andrews. He was 
of course with Mr, Andrews for eight years. Of his birth, education and 
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character, also, nothing is now known to me. He continued in the pastoral 
office until June 22, 1758, when he resigned. His salary was £100. 

During the ministry of Mr. Cross, probably on account of his age and infirm- 
ity, it was deemed necessary that he should have an assistant or a colleague. 
June 10, 1756, the Rev. Richard Godwin of Allerton, near Liverpool, Eng., 
was called, on the representation of the Rev. Samuel Chandler of London, but 
declined the call. The Rev. Mr. Bennet was then called, but objected to the 
mode of ordination in the Presbyterian church, and also on account of ill health, 
declined. The committee of the congregation were then authorized to call any 
minister whom they might choose. They gave an invitation to the Rev. Henry 
Monson, a chaplain in a Highland regiment then in Pennsylvania, but he 
declined the call. 

The Rev. Francis Autson, D. D. was employed as an instructor in the 
college at Philadelphia in 1752. He was employed as an occasional assistant 
to Mr. Cross, and subsequently ministered as a colleague with Dr. Ewing, until 
his death, which occurred November 28, 1779. He was Vice Provost, and 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Pennsylvania. Little is 
known of his character and ministry to the writer of this sketch. It is not 
known that he left any publications of any importance. It is probable that he 
was not actively engaged in the duty of a pastor, but that he merely officiated 
as a preacher, and as an assistant to Dr. Ewing in that capacity alone. 

The Rev. Joan Ewine, D. D., with whom Dr. Alison was a colleague, was 
the next regular pastor of the church. He was born on the 22nd day of June, 
1732, in the township of Nottingham, in Cecil County, Maryland. His ancestors 
were from Ireland. His father was a farmer, and was able to give his children 
only such an education as country schools at that time could furnish. He was 
removed from the country school at an early age, and placed under the care of 
Dr. Alison, a clergyman who then directed a school at New London Cross 
Roads in Pennsylvania. In that school, after having finished the studies usually 
taught there, he remained three years as atutor. He entered the College of 
New Jersey in 1754, and joined the senior class and graduated in 1755. After 
he graduated he was engaged to instruct the philosophical classes in the college 
at Philadelphia. In the year 1759 he received a unanimous invitation to the 
pastoral office of the First Presbyterian Congregation, which he accepted, and 
in which he continued till his death, which occurred on the 8th of September, 
1802. In the year 1773 he was appointed to visit England to obtain sub- 
scriptions for the Academy in Newark, Del. He received the degree of Doctor 
in Divinity from Edinburgh; and while abroad, the cities of Glasgow, Montrose, 
Dundee, and Perth, presented to him their freedom. In 1777, when the British 
army was expected in Philadelphia, he removed with his family to his native 
place, where he continued until the city was evacuated by Clinton in 1779. On 
his return to the city he was elected Provost of the University of Pennsylvania, 
which station he occupied until his death. Dr. Ewing was eminent for his 
mathematical and philosophical knowledge; for his social qualities; for his 
unwearied industry ; for his hospitality ; and for his simplicity of character, his 
freedom from guile, and his fidelity as a friend. He left a course of lectures 
on natural philosophy, which has since been published; and a large number of 
MS. sermons, one volume of which has been since published. The writer of 
this knows little of the success of his long ministry. It is supposed that the 
life of Dr. Ewing passed away in the regular and uniform discharge of his 
pastoral duties, and that his ministry was attended with the regular increase 
of the church and congregation. 

The next pastor was the Rev. Jonn Buarr Linn, D. D. He was settled in 
1801, and died Aug. 30, 1804. He was ason of Dr. Linn of New York, and 
was a young man of genius, and of great promise. He gave evidence of poetic 
talent; and left a published poem. He was, of course, for a short time a 
colleague with Dr. Ewing. 

Dr. Linn was succeeded by the Rev. James P. Witson, D. D. He was 
born Feb. 21, 1769, at Lewes, in the State of Delaware. He was the son of 
the Rev. Dr. Wilson, who was a regularly bred and practising physician, as well 
as a.clergyman, and who was settled as a pastor in Lewes, Del. He was 
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ugh life a warm friend of his country, and distinguished as a patriot, and to 
express his love of country, gave to his son the name of James Patriot Wilson. 
He was graduated in the University of Pennsylvania in 1788. He was admitted 
to the bar in Sussex County, Delaware, in 1790. Of his early life little is now 
known. After his death it was found that he had not left a sentence about 
himself in any of his manuscripts. He is known, however, to have acquired a 
high reputation at the bar, and to have stood among the first of the lawyers of 
his native State. He was pre-eminent then for candor and honesty, and for 
high-mindedness in his profession. No man at the bar was more pure; an 
there was no one to whom the oppressed and the poor and the injured mor 
willingly committed their cause. He is believed to have been conscientiously 
averse to undertaking any cause which he believed to be a bad one; and 
probably he never engaged in one which he did not himself believe to have 
justice on its side. Dr. Wilson continued at the bar until he was 35 years of 
‘age, when he was licensed to preach the gospel. In the same year in which 
he was licensed, he was settled over the united congregations of Lewes, Cool- 
spring, and Indian river. In this charge he continued until 1806, when he was 
called to the First Presbyterian Church in Philadelphia. He came to the city 
May 1, 1806, and continued in the pastoral office until his increasing feebleness 
and infirmities prevented him from discharging its duties, and he was obliged 
to remove from the city. In 1828 he purchased a farm at Hartsville, in Bucks 
County, about twenty miles from the city, where he resided until his death. He 
continued to preach, however, to the congregation as long as his health per- 
mitted. He tendered his resignation of the pastoral charge December 29, 1829, 
and the resignation was accepted by the congregation in May, 1830. He 
triumphantly departed to his rest December 9, 1830, at 9 o’clock in the evening, 
and was buried on the following Monday, (Dec. 13th,) in a spot selected by 
himself, in the graveyard of the Neshamony Church. 

The character of Dr. Wilson is well known. He was a man of simple and 
pure piety, and of great uprightness of character; he was distinguished in his 
manners as a gentleman, and eminently blameless in his life ; he was a diligent 
student, and profoundly acquainted with the Bible; he had been distinguished 
as a lawyer, and he was more distinguished as a divine; his preaching was pre- 
eminent for its clearness, its simplicity, its lucid exhibition of truth, its profound 
statements of the great doctrines of religion. Perhaps no man of the age had 
the power of ratiocination in greater perfection, or had a more thoroughly 
disciplined, or well furnished mind. He was an uncommonly accurate scholar 
in all the departments of learning, and probably there was no man living that 
was so able a defender of the truths of the Christian revelation. He drew 
around him, and kept near him a large amount of talent; and it is believed that 
he has not left his equal as a divine in all the branches of sacred learning, nor 
ay pase as a profound and lucid reasoner, in any Christian denomination in 
this land. 

During a considerable portion of his ministry, his health was feeble, and he 
was never able to engage extensively in the more direct duties of a pastor. He 
left but few productions of his pen. He published a Hebrew Grammar; An 
Essay on the probation of fallen men; A Philosophical English Grammar, and 
two or three smaller works, all of which were published before his death. He 
left no manuscripts of consequence. He stated to the writer of this sketch, 
that he had never written a sermon in his life. He preached not only without 
a written sermon, but without notes of any description. His sermons were, 
however, most carefully prepared, though they were never written. 

After Dr. Wilson was unable to discharge the duties of a pastor, the congre- 
gation successively called the Rev. Thomas M’Auley, D. D. and the Rev. 
Alexander M’Lelland, D. D., by both of whom the call was declined. 

The present pastor, AnBperr Barnes, was born at Rome, in the State of 
New York, Dec. 1, 1798. He graduated at Hamilton College in 1820, having 
entered the previous year the senior class of that institution. He connected 
himself with the church in Rome, December, 1820, and the same month entered 
the Theological Seminary in Princeton, N. J., where he remained until the 
summer of 1824, having passed through the regular course in that seminary, 
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and having remained there nearly a year as a resident licentiate. He wag 
licensed to preach the gospel in May, 1824, by the Presbytery of New Bruns- 
wick; and ordained and installed as pastor of the Presbyterian church in 
Morristown, N. J., February 8, 1825, by the Presbytery of Elizabethtown. He 
remained there until he removed to Philadelphia, where he was installed by the 
Presbytery of Philadelphia, June 25, 1830. On this occasion, the Rev. Joseph 
Sanford, pastor of the Second Presbyterian Church in Philadelphia, preached 

_the sermon, and the Rev. Thomas H. Skinner, D. D., pastor of the Fifth 
Presbyterian Church in Philadelphia, gave the charge to the pastor and people. 


BRIEF VIEW 
OF THE BAPTIST INTEREST IN EACH OF THE UNITED STATES; 


EMBRACING NOTICES OF THE ORIGIN, HISTORY, AND PRESENT STATE OF THE CHURCHES, 
LITERARY AND THEOLOGICAL INSTITUTIONS, BIBLE, MISSIONARY, EDUCATION, 
TRACT, AND SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETIES, AND RELIGIOUS 
PERIODICALS } WITH STATISTICAL TABLES, 


[By Rev. Rurus Bascock, Jr., D. D., of Poughkeepsie, N. Y.] 


Continuéd from p. 195. 


PART III.—SOUTHERN STATES. 


TABLE I. 


Showing the names and location of the Baptist Churches, the date of their Constitu- 
tion, and the names of their Ministers in 1792. From Asplund’s Register, with 
additions and corrections. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Counties. Churches, Date of Const. Ministers. No. of Members. 
Anson, Rocky River, 1776 Charles Cook, 32 
Pedee River, 1785 Daniel Gould, William Dargan, — Bennet, 110 
Beaufort, Danam Creek, EG John Respess, Elisha Dowty, 13 
Bertie, Cushie Creek, 1789 Vacant, 43 
Wiccicoan Creek, 1789 Robert Hendry, John Cake, 137 

Lemuel Burkett, George Northam, George Nors- 
Sandy Run, 1750 ; worthy, Amus Harrell, James Vinson, James Rut} 237 

land, James Grover, ' 
ewe vee Rocky Spring, 1756 William Cooper, Joshua Herring, John Stanton, 85 
0 

Brunswick, : Lock wood’s Folly, 1779 William Goodman, John Bassant, John Chester, 40 
Burke, Catawba River, OS Cleveland Coffey, Richard Osgathorp, 159 
Camden, Shiloh, 1757 Henry Abbot, David Duncan, David Biggs, 80 
Sawyer’s Creek, 1790 Thomas Ethridge, 52 
Carteret, Hadnot’s Creek, 1789 James Sanders, Johnson, 35 
cee —- County Line, 1779 Thomas Mullins, Joseph Bush, 160 
: : Flat River, George Roberts, 161 
ni aaa Bear Creek, 1790 Sherwood White, 55 

ee: Elnathan Davis, Thomas Brown, Jesse Buckner, 
Haw River, co Thomas Cate, Solomon Smith, Isaac Haites,¢ 320 

Ray, William Weatherspoon, 

Chatham, Rocky River, 1776 ~—s Francis Dorset, ‘ 45 
Chowan, Ballard’s Bridge, 1781 John McCabe, John Asplund, 80 
Yoppim Creek, 1775 Thomas Harman, 60 
Craven, Swift Creek, 1784 ~=William Phipps, Thomas Richard, Joel Willis, 106 
Goose Creek, 1784 James Brinson, James Roach, 162 
Newport River, 1778 John M’Cane, Joseph Bell, Simpson, 86 

A Robert Nixon, Job Thigpen Wilkins, Kitte- 
New River, 1784 rill Mon ines ’ ’ 145 
Trent River, rs John Delahunty, Little, Contz, 53 
Cumberland, Cape Fear, 1779 Vacant, 33 
‘Sampson, == ) es William Taylor, 150 
Wake, — ) tS Vacant, 44 
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Tyrell, 
Wake, 


Wayne, 
Wilks, 
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Hunting Creek, 
Little Yadkin River,1787 
Scuppunong River, 1785 


Swift Creek, 1784 
Reedy Creek, 1755 
ee “ 

> 
Black Creek, 1783 
Naughunty Creek, “ 
Beaver Creek, 
Brier Creek, 1781 


Head of Yadkin River, 
Mitchel’s River, te 
New River, « 
North Fork of do. # 
Roaring River, 1779 
South Fork of do. 1791 


Counties. Churches. Date of Const. 
Currituck, Chowenjack, 17 
Powel’s Point, 178 
Dobbs, —_——_-— , "s 
Duplin, — . ce 
Toisniot Creek, 1756 
Franklin, Sandy Creek, 1756 
Franklin &§ Wake, —-——_-——, G 
Granville, Flat Creek, 1777 
Grassey Creek, 1762 
Shermons, cs 
Talis Creek, 1784 
Guildford, Row- 
an and Ran- t anbor Creek, 1777 
dolph, 
Cross Roads, 1786 
Halifax, Fishing Creek, 1755 
Kehuky Creek, 1755 
: Rocky Swamp, 1774 
Hertford, —_—_— cr 
ides, SSS) pe 
Maremuskiter River, ‘* 
Fredell, Grassey Nobb, 1789 
Martin, Skewarkey Creek, 1787 
Mecklenberg, Coldwater, sc 
Society Meeting, cs 
Montgomery, Little River, 1760 
Rocky River, Pedee, 1776 
Bear Marsh, 1790 
see ee 1791 
—_——_——_——_ 7, “e 
Nash, Falls of Tar River, 1789 
Orange& Caswell,Wateram River, Kc 
Little Contentney, 1791 
Granville, Enoe River, ae 
Pasquotank, Flatty Creek, . 
Knob’s Creek, s 
Pitt, Flat-swamp, 1776 
Quotankney Creek, “ 
2nd do. 
Redbanks, 1758 
Randolph, Sandy Creek, 1756 
Robinson, —_— -— s 
Rockingham, Matrimony Creek,“ 
Rowan, Jersey settlement, 1758 
Timber Ridge, 1788 
Rutherford, Bills Creek, « 
Buffaloe Creek, ad 
Buffaloe River, 1777 
Green River, “ 
“ Mountain Creek, 
‘ Rocky Creek, Ca- 
tawba, 157 
Sandy Run, 1750 
White Oak, Ss 
Samson, —, e 
Stookes & Henry, Soapstone Creek, “2 
Surry, Deep Creek, 1780 
“ 


Total in North Carolina, 97 Churches: 89 ordained and 69 licensed Ministers: 7,643 Members. 


Abbeville, 


Buffaloe Creek, 
Hogskin Creek, 
Lower Rocky River, “ 

Redbanks, 1784 
Rocky River, 


1786 
« 


Ministers. No. of Members. 
Jonathan Barns, William Lurry, 65 
Vacant, 30 
Abraham Baker, 67 
Charles Hines, Francis Oliver, Lewis Thomas, 212 
Reuben Hayes, 28 
William Lancaster, Henry Hunt, 148 
Jacob Crocker, Zadoc Bell, 130 
Josiah Rucks, 43 
Thomas Vass, 120 
John Marshall, 24 
Vacant, “920. 
George Pope, Isaac Tigg, Christopher Vickerey, 80 
John Tatem, Wathaniel Tatem, 20 
Joshua White, Hezekiah Morriss, Holloway Morriss, 80 
William Vaughan, 23 
Jesse Read, Peter Quales, John Hervey, Mecolister) 494 

Vinson, 
William Parker, 100 
John Winfield, 100 
John Bray, John W. Carawon, 65 
Lazarus Whitehead, 65 
Martin Ross, Benjamin Ross, 121 
James McCabe, 40 
Vacant, 35 
Vacant, 15 
Edmund Lilly, William Kindell, 189 
John Culpepper, WVathan Gilbert, - 60 
William McGreger, Thomas Durham, 44 
Samuel Bond, 162 
Immanuel Skinner, 83 
Joseph Doniss, Clifton Allen, 85 
Isaac Thompson, Daniel Burford, 60 
James Hefferlin, 150 
Lemuel Pendleton, 70 
Vacant, 34 
John Page, James Nowall, 80 
Joshua Barns, 113 
Joseph Parker, 40 
Noah Tice, John Vinson, Jsaac Tobewine, John 

Granberry, Lewis Whitefield, Nathan Bird, 103 

William Taylor, 
John Welborne, 25 
Jacob Tarver, 53 
Isaac Cantwill, 28 
Vacant, 37 
Peter Eaton, 33 
Vacant, 48 
Edward Pigg, Charles Pigg, William Wilkey, 25 
Joseph Camp, 60 
William Brown, R. Newport, 70 
Perminter Morgan, 3L 
Edward Williams, 26 
Vacant, 80 
Vacant, 70 
Fleet Cooper, 150 
John Newman, George Dodson, 170 
Joseph Murphy, 25 
William Petty, William Cook, 203 
John Stone, John Toliver, 40 
Stephen Long, Benjamin Hassell, 28 
John Moore, Jr. 86 
Lewis Moore, John Moore, 70 
Thomas Gardner, John Rooker, 110 
Ephraim Daniel, 40 
John Thompson, 44 
John Barlow, James Tompkins, a 30 
George M’Niel, Andrew Baker, 4 100 
Vacant, 63 
Moses Foley, 27 
Theophilus Evans, 28 
Vacant, 35 
Vacant, 33 
William Hammon, William Morgan, 54 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Enoch Brazeel, . 27 
Vacant, 30 
Vacant, 26 
Joseph Thomas, Henry King, 60 
Nathaniel Hall, 16 
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Beaufort Dist. 


Charleston Dist. 
Cheraw Dist. 


iwv- 


Chester, 
Edgefield, 


Fairfield, 


Greensville, 


Laurens, 


Newbury, 
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Churches. Date of Const, 
Love’s Ferry, 1790 
Coosamhatchie 1759 

Creek, 
Ewhaw ‘Creek, 1745 
Pipe Creek, 1775 
Black Swamp, 1786 
Charleston, 1690 
Beauty Spot, 1772 


Bethel Black River, 1782 


Cashaway-Neck, 1757 
Cheraw Hill, 1782 
High Hills Santee, 1772 
Ebenezer, 1778 
Lynch’s Creek, 1774 
Sandy River, 1776 
Callahan’s Mill, 1785 
Cloud’s Creek, 1791 


Four Mile Creek, ee 
Horn’s Creek, 1787 
2nd do. 03 

Little Steven’s Creek, “ 
Big Steven’s Creek, 1783 


Redbank’s Little 


Saluda, 1784 
Three Creeks, 1790 
Little River, 1791 
Rocky Creek, 1780 


Big (Saluda) Creek, 1788 
Head Enoree River, 1787 
Horse Neck, 


. Middle of Saluda, 1783 
Mountain Creek, ee 
Reedy Fork, 

Reedy River, 
2nd do. % 
Dorbin’s Creek, 1781 

2nd do. 
Jemmy’s Creek, st 
Enoree, 1787 
Rabun’s Creek, Y 
Siconna Creek, 
vee phe : 1769 

wer Duncan’s 
ein) 1786 

pper Duncan’s 

Creek, tise 


Ninety Six Dist. 


Orange, 


Pendleton, 
Richland, 
Spartembur'g, 


Union, 


~ Lower Tiger River, 


Little Pedee River, 1790 
Lower Enoree, 


Turkey Creek, 1784 
Wassmansow Creek, 
Lynch’s Creek, ‘1784 


Great Saltcatcher 
River, 1790 


Little do. abe 1789 
Lower Fork o 

Lyach’s Creek, 1769 

2nd do. fe 
Muddy Creek, 1788 
Swift Creek, 1783 
Deep Creek, 1780 
Welch Neck, . 1738 
Genestee Creek, iy 
Congaree River, 1765 
Buck Creek, 1779 
Cedar Spring, 1784 
Tiger River, 1791 
Fairforest Creek, be 


“ 


Pacolate River, 1787 
Shull Shoals, te 
Edisto River, 1777 


~~ 


Ministers. “a 
Vacant, CS 
Levi Youmans, 
John Coldwire, 
Henry Holcombe, 


Alexander Scott, William-Cone, 
Richard Furman, 


Henry Easterling, Robert Thomas, 
Courtney, 


Solomon Thompson, 
Evan Pugh, Jeremiah Ream, 
Joshua Lewis, 

Gabriel Gerrald, Samuel Vixon, 
Benjamin Mosely, 

Vacant, 

James Fowler, 

Charles Blackwell, 
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No. of Members, 
30 


John Lankford, James Hill, ——— Cotton, | 50 


Whitney, 
Thomas Lamar, 
Hezekiah Walker, 
Benjamin Harry, 
John Thomas, 


Charles Bussey, Drury Pace, Gabriel feta 96 


Elisha Palmore, 
Vacant, 


Vacant, 

Jacob Gibson, 

William Woodard, 

Moses Holland, Joseph Laughin, 
Thomas Musick, David Forest, 
Vacant, 

John Chastain, 

Vacant, 

Vacant, 

Vacant, 

Edmund Bearden, 

Jacob an cae 

Vaca 


; Richard Shackleford, David Lilly, 


Drury Sims, 


Benjamin Williams, Aaron Pinson, 


William Murphy, 
John Cole, 


Michael Bennet, Jacob King, 


John Brown, 


David Owen, 
Vacant, 
Vacant, 

Ralph Bowman, 
John Cato, 


Aaron Tinson, 
Vacant, 
Joshua Palmer, 


Vacant, 

Peter Bainbridge, 

Lewis Collins, “David Collins, 
Vacant, 

Edmund Botsford, 

James Chastain, 

Joseph Rees, Ralph Jones, 
John Hightower, 

Vacant, 

Vacant, 

Isauc Edwards, Samuel Bobo, 
Alexander McDougal, 
Richard Wood, 

Vacant, 


Elisha Washington, Charles Nix, George Ashly, 


Nathaniel Walker, Mathew Collins, Robert "ashi 
142 


Joseph Williams, 


Total in South Carolina, 70 Churches; 48 ordained, and 28 licensed Ministers ; 4,267 Members. 


Burke, 


Bark Camp, 1788 
Brushy Creek, 1789 
Buck Head, 1786 
Head Briar Creek, 1777 
Lower do. 1773 
Mackbeen Creek, 1788 
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David McCulers, 
Vacant, 

Atkins, 
Vacant, 


Benjamin Davis, Moses Hadley, Mathew McCulers, a 


Vacant, 


40 
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Counties. 
Chatham, 
Effingham, 


Franklin, 


Richmond, 


Washington, 
~ 


Wilkes, 


St 


7" 


Total in Georgia, 43 Churches ; 35 ordained, and 34 licensed Ministers ; 3,161 Members. 
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Churches. Date of Const. Ministers. 


Oldtown Ogeechee, 1790 
Rockey Creek, 1789 
Savannah (African) 1788 
Little Ogeechee, 1790 
Lower do. 1790 
Tugaloo River, 1789 
Head Buffalo Creek, 1790 
Sholl Shoals, 1789 


Shoulderbone Creek, 1790 


Powell’s Creek, 1787 
Kioka, 1772 


Reed’s Creek, 1774 
Head of Williams’ ) ,~ 
3 1790 
wamp, 
ae Ogeechee 1790 
iver, 


White Ponds, 1790 
Briar Creek, © 1787 
Buffalo Fork, 1789 
Clark’s Station, 1788 
Cloud’s Creek, 1788 
Dove’s Creek, 1788 
Ebenezer Creek, 1787 
Falling Creek,- 1787 
Fishing Creek, 1782 
Greenwood, 1784 
Hebron, 1786 
Hutton’s Fork, 1788 
Indian Creek, 1788 


Long Creek (Ogee- ) 5. 
chee) 5 1786 
Millstone Creek, 1788 


Phillips’ Mill, 1785 
Providence, 1788 
Soap Creek, sc 
Upper Briar Creek, 1788 
, 1786 
Vann’s Creek, 1787 


Whatley’s Mill, 1785 
William’s Creek, 1788 


Vacant, 

Edmund Bynes, 
Andrew Marshall, 
Vacant, 
William Coones, 
John Cleveland, 
Benjamin Thompson, 


Hathorn, 


Joseph Williams, Joshua Dodson, 


John Thomas, 
Mark Cook, 


[Fezs. 


No, of Members. 
20 


¢ 128 


John Sanders, Isaac Justice, John Boyd, John 


ean Marshall, James Syms, Samuel ds Jahn 
260 


Doss, 
Loveless Savage, 


John Stanford, 


John Henderson, 


Morriss, 


45 


} Joseph Busson, Isaac Busson, John Busson, pie 40 


Pautik, 
Vacant, 


a Hutchinson, James Mathews, Thomas ae 73 


son, Stephen Johnson, 
Vacant, 
William Davis, 
Vacant, 
Vacant, 


23 
Sanders Walker, John Milner, Ezekiel-Campbell, 131 
} Peter Smith, William Greene, Balamy Bently, John r 70 


Holmes, 
Vacant, 
Jeremiah Reeves, 
Guy Smith, 


. 4 
Jépthah Vining, William Berry, William ar 296 


son, A. Jones, 
Timothy Carrington, 


Silas Mercer, Jesse Mercer, Stephen Gifford, Robert 199 


Meginty, 
Thomas Mercer, James Harvey, James Holcombe, 59 
Vacant, 27 
William Franklin, 100 
George Franklin, Henry Hand, 48 


Dozia Thornton, John White, Thomas Gilbert, 15 
John MeLeroy, Thomas Daniel, Joseph Williams, 162 
Aaron Parker, Jeremiah Walker, David beset 90 


Mathew Talbolt, 


ALABAMA. 


“4 
_ No Baptist Church was formed within this State till many years later than the date of this and the fol- 
lowing Table. It will be introduced, in order, in the Notes appended to them. 


TABLE II. 


\ 


Showing the number of Churches, Ministers and Members in 1812, or twenty years 
later than the date of the first Table. 


NortH Carouina, 


“Churches, 204. Ordained Ministers, 106. Licentiates, 11. Members, 12,567. 


Churches, 154. Ordained Ministers, 84. Licentiates, 11. 


SourH CAROLINA. 


GrorGIA. 


Members, 11,821.. 


Churches, 163. Ordained Ministers, 86. Licentiates, 23. Members, 14,761. 
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NOTES 


ON THE SEVERAL STATES EMBRACED IN THE PRECEDING TABLES. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Ever since the settlement of this State, in 1695, there have been some Baptists in it, 
but there was_no regularly organized church till the year 1727. This was gathered at 
Perquimans, near the north east corner of the State. Most of the early Baptists in this 
State are said to have emigrated from Virginia, and settled in the neighborhood of 
Kehukee Greek. By 1752 they had increased to 16 churches, which were mostly 
General Baptists. By the visits among them of different ministers, and particularly by 
the labors of JouN Gawno, who was sent out by the Philadelphia Association to travel 
among them in the summer of 1754, these churches became more correct in doctrine, and 
more faithful in discipline than formerly. By the labors of Messrs. Gano, Miller, and 
Vanhorn, all appointed .by the Philadelphia. Association for this purpose, at different 
periods, a great and good work was effected among this people, not merely in reforming 
their creed,-and correcting abuses, ‘but also in reviving the power of godliness among 
lukewarm professors, and in the conviction and conversion of sinners. 

The Kehukee, Association was formed in 1765. Twelve years afterward, it numbered 
but 10 churches, and about 1,600 communicants. In 1794 the Neuse Association was 
formed, and the Flat River the same year, These, withthe Sandy Creek, the Yadkin, 
and the Mountain Associations, seem to have been in existence before the commencement 
of this century. In 1813 they had increased to 11 Associations, and 94 churches, In 
1831 there were 21 Associations, containing 340 churches and 19,000 communicants. 
We think there are now 26 Associations, 430 churches, and about 28,000 members. Our 
returns are not so full and exact as we could wish; and séyeral are not very recent. 

A-very interesting sketch is given in the last Triennial Register of the early history 
and subsequent course of some of these Associations. Eight of the present number are 
understood to be now opposed to the benevolent institutions of the age; and as is usual 
in similar cases, they are generally decreasing in numbers and influence, while those 
who exercise more liberality and abound in labors, sacrifices and offerings for the diffusion 
of the glorious gospel at home and abroad, are steadily advancing. How emphatic an 
illustration of the proverb: ‘ There is that scattereth and yet increaseth; and there is 
that withholdeth more than is meet, but it tendeth to poverty.’ The Kehukee Asso- 
ciation, for example, had lost 578 members within five years, and at that rate of diminution — 
would become extinct within) the next fifteen years. When will these brethren learn 
that it is safer and more profitable to follow the good old gospel way of actively spreading 
the glad tidings, going every where proclaiming the word, than to lean to any of their 
modern restrictive measures. Really they do not deserve the name of “Old School 
Baptists,” which they have assumed. 

A State Convention was formed nine or ten years since, which, by the services of our 
excellent brother Wait, now President of Wake Forest College, who was its general 
agent for some time, has introduced more of system and efficiency into the evangelical 
operations of their churches and associations. The last minutes of the convention we 
have not received. f ‘ : 

The literary institution above mentioned, and which has but recently. been chartered 
as a college, is doing much for the promotion and general diffusion of intelligence 
throughout the State. Its worthy faculty of instruction deserve high commendation for 
the talent, fidelity and perseverance which have characterized their endeavors. The 
institution is under the patronage and control of the convention, and is located on a 
pleasant and healthful plantation in Wake Forest, sixteen miles from Raleigh. It was 
first opened in 1834, The principal college edifice is of brick, four stories high: 132 
feet front by 65 deep, and besides the chapel, library and philosophical halls, &c:, it 
affords accommodations for 100 students. Facilities for manual labor are also furnished, 
thereby promoting the health and lessening the expenses of the students. 

The destitution of ministers here is even greater than in Virginia. Only about 170 
are returned, and when adequate deduction is made for the superannuated and infirm, 
and those who are chiefly secularized, there would be little more than cne minister to 
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four churches. The disproportion is the more painful, because owing to the sparseness 
of population, and the wide dispersion of the churches, it is not easy to gain access to 
them with celerity, and much time and strength must be wasted in travelling. — 

Sabbath Schools have been extensively introduced, and we hope will be vigorously 
persevered in, till all the rising generation are taught the sacred Scriptures. =? 

The Biblical Recorder, a highly respectable paper devoted to the promotion of religious 
and denominational intelligence, has been ably conducted by the Rev. T. Meredith of 
Newbern, for several years. It now circulates extensively in South Carolina, and is well 
adapted for usefulness. : 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


A considerable portion of the early settlers of this State were Baptists. They came 
in two distinct bodies, about the year 1683, one from the west of England with Lord 
Cardross, (among whom was Lady Axtell and her daughter, Mrs. Blake, decided Baptists) ; 


_the other from the district of Maine, were led hither by their devoted pastor, WrLL1AM 


Scureven. This latter company came from New England, and settled on Cooper 
River, near where Charleston now stands. A church was formed the same year 
which is now one of the largest Baptist churches in the State. It has been blessed 
with a succession of able pastors for nearly a century. Such men as OLtiver HART 
and RicHarp FurRMAN,—to say nothing of some who are still living, must be 
considered rich blessings to any community. The second Baptist church constituted 
in South Carolina, was Ashley River, in 1736. In 1751, they had increased to 
four churches, which that year formed the Charleston Association. This body has 
ever evinced a commendable zeal, and enlightened liberality in behalf of the objects 
of religious benevolence. Their general committee manage the education funds, 
which are very considérable. Their itinerant board conduct domestic. missions. A 
temperance society also exists in connection with the Association, for conducting its 
appropriate department. According to the statement of Morgan Edwards, there 
were in the State in the year 1772, 20 churches, 16 ministers, and nearly 1,100 
members. In 1806 they had increased to 130 churches, 100 ministers, and 10,500 com- 
municants. In 1831 there were returns from 10 Associations, embracing 273 churches, 
and 28,496 members. They now number 12 Associations, 370 churches, more than 200 
ministers, and 35,000 members. This is indeed only an approximation to exactness; for 
we regret to state that the minutes of the Convention,‘so rich and valuable in other 
respects, are entirely bare of statistical returns, nor have we been able to procure the 
latest minutes of all the Associations. 

A larger proportion of the attention, and of the contributions of the State Convention, 
which was formed in 1821, appears to have been devoted to ministerial education, than 
in most of the States. A literary and theological institution, of considerable promise and 
usefulness, was sustained for several years at the High Hills of Santee; and under the 


‘superintendence of brethren Hartwell and Furman it was decidedly and extensively 


useful. Some reverses having been experienced, and some dissatisfaction expressed, the 
Convention resolved, in 1835, to change the location of both the Manual Labor School 
and the Theological Institution to Fairfield District. There it has been commenced, 
under favorable auspices. Funds to the amount of $35,000 were secured at the outset, 
and three professors have been employed in both departments, with encouraging prospects 
of usefulness. The too frequent change of principals in this institution must have had 
an injurious effect on its prosperity. Four or five have had it in charge, within a dozen 
years, and though all of them are still living, they have for some cause or other, removed 
or have been superseded. 

It is believed that all the Associations in this State are favorable to the benevolent 
institutions of Christianity, as prosecuted at the present day. To the Bible Society, and 
Foreign Missions, their contributions continue to be generous. A flourishing Tract So- 
ciety for several years existed in Charleston. t 

Sabbath Schools have been extensively introduced into the State, with most happy 
results: One’ of the earliest movements in the temperance cause made by any of our 
churches, so far as we now recollect, was by one of the churches in this State, then 
under the care of brother Hartwell. It is perhaps true that the increase of the denomi- 
nation bas not been as great in this State as in several others for the last half-score of 
years: Several causes may have combined to produce this result. Large drafts have 
been made on the population of the State by emigration, and in this way some thousands 
of Paptists have transferred themselves to other locations. In some instances, too, the 
want of denominational enterprise has prevented the formation of new churches, when 
the welfare of the cause really required it. The church in Charleston, and: that in 
Beaufort, each number nearly 1,500 members. How desirable, in such instances, is an 
amicable division, each becoming two-bands, and securing the healthful activity of the 
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whole body, sustaining an additional evangelical minister to labor for the welfare of the 
perishing around them. Perhaps, too, our brethren of this State might profitably con- 
centrate a larger portion of their energies and benefactions on domestic missions within 
their own limits. ; 

So early as 1801, we observe the Charleston Baptist Association petitioned. the legis- 
lature of the State for an amendment or modification of the law passed the preceding 
year, imposing restrictions on religious meetings so far as respects persons of color. The 
petition was renewed the next year, and attended with a degree of success. What a 
noble and worthy example for our brethren of this and the neighboring. States, to lift up 
their united voice in behalf of this portion of their ignorant and needy population ! 


GEORGIA. 


It is said there were a few individuals who were Baptists among the original settlers 
of this State in 1733. But for some cause not very satisfactorily explained, though there 
seems to have been occasional preaching, and some baptisms, and at least on one occasion, 
the participation of the Lord’s Supper by a number of baptized believers,—no regular 
church was formed for nearly forty years. Kiokee Creek church has the honor of being 
the oldest Baptist church in Georgia. - It is in the upper country, and was constituted in 
1772; by the labors of that zealous and renowned Baptist minister, DawreL MARSHALL. 
The church was for a long time distinguished for its vigorous growth, and for the thriving 
shoots which it sent forth on the right hand and on the left; but particularly for the 
number of ministers of distinction which it nurtured. The Marsuatts, the Mercers, 
the Saunvers, and many others, were’of this character. This church, too, was early 
blessed with several precious revivals. In 1787. one hundred happy converts were 
baptized: by Elder Abraham Marshall, the worthy son and successor of the founder of the 
church; and again, in 1802, a similar ingathering was experienced under the ministrations 
of the same pastor. 

It was not until 1784 that the Georgia Association, the earliest in the State, was formed; 
and two years afterwards it contained 10 churches and 518 members. In 1796, the 
Hepzibah Association was formed; and two years after the Sarepta. In 1810, the Oak- 
mulgee. In another district of this State, that is, in lower Georgia, or the lower country 
as it used to be called, the first Baptist church was formed in Newington in 1793; the 
second in Savannah, by Dr. Holcombe, in 1800. Some of the circumstances which led 
to the formation of the former of these churches were the following : 

In 1789 a black man preached in this neighborhood, in a negro yard under some peach 
trees. Curiosity led a number of white people to hear him, and among the rest was 
Major Thomas Polhill and wife. Both were convicted by the preaching of this poor, 
heaven-taught African, and soon were led to indulge hope in the Redeemer. They were 
soon afterwards baptized by Elder Alexander Scott, from South Carolina, and the Major 
became an humble soldier, yea, an able and esteemed minister of the Prince of Peace. 
One cannot think of this blessed result of the preaching of this colored brother, and of 
the fruits of it through the instrumentality-of his noble convert, without rejoicing that 
then no legal or other impediment hindered even the sable sons of Africa, whether bond 
or free, from proclaiming the unsearchable riches of Christ. God grant that such 
privileges may soon be enjoyed by them again. __ ; 

The Savannah River Association was organized in 1802, and then contained only three 
churches. In 1811-12 there were in the State five Associations, embracing 171 churches, 
and about 16,000 members, The increase has since been rapid, and at some periods of 
their history peculiarly so. The present number does not vary much from the following 5 
viz. 25 Associations, 575 churches, and 41,000 communicants. It will thus be seen that 
in numbers Georgia ranks next to Virginia among the Southern States. It has, too, many 
features of similarity to Virginia in its religious character. The destitution of able 
ministers, faithfully giving themselves to the work, is perhaps as great as in any other 
portion of our country,-in proportion to the numbers and influence of the deriomination. 
The last definite returns we have seen shows only about 220 ordained ministers, among 
nearly 600 churches. It has been, and still is very fashionable, for one pastor to supply 
four churches, thus leaving the majority of these churches unvisited each Sabbath, with 
the ministration of the word and ordinances of life. 

The Mercer Institute, whose principal object is declared to be “ the education of pious 
young men who are called to the gospel ministry,”’ commenced operations in Green 
County about six or seven years since, and has been conducted with considerable success 
as a manual labor school. Much also has been said, and something worthy of so magnifi- 
cent an enterprise has been done, in reference to establishing a college, to be under the 
direction and patronage of Baptists at Washington, in Wilkes County, to commence with 
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a fund of $150,000. We know not the precise state of this undertaking at present, but 
trast it will not be lost sight of.* cai reel 

The Baptist Convention of Georgia, for the promotion of missions and ministerial edu- 
cation, was formed in 1822, and is steadily and worthily prosecuting these great objects. 
The other benevolent objects of the day find ready and willing assistants in most of the 
Baptists in this State. We regret, indeed, to notice that some of the spirit of Anti-ism 
has been manifested, and some associations and churches have separated themselves from 
their brethren on this account. 

The Christian Index, a weekly religious newspaper, now publishing by father Mercer, 
in Georgia, will be remembered by many'of our readers as one of our oldest religious 
periodicals: having been commenced under the name of the Columbian Star in Washington 
City, in 1822. In 1826 it was transferred to Philadelphia, where it continued to be issued 
for the next seven years, when it passed into the hands of the present proprietor, by 
whose aid, with his able assistant, brother Stokes, it continues to send abroad the light of 
truth, and point out the good and.right ways of the Lord. We have noticed, some time 

‘since, a volume from the pen of the venerable Mr. Mercer, on the history of Georgia 
Baptists, or rather of the Georgia Association. It contains valuable materials for the 
future historian, and will be read with interest by those for whom it was compiled. 


ALABAMA. 


In the year 1800, the region which now forms the States of Mississippi and Alabama, 
was erected into a Territorial Government, In 1817 this territory was divided, and the 
western partof it, having formed a Constitution, was admitted into the Union as the State 
of Mississippi. .The eastern portion was then formed into a Territorial government, and 
received the name of Alabama. In July, 1819, a convention of delegates met at Hunts- 
ville, and adopted a State constitution, and in December following, Alabama was admitted 
into the number of the United States. ; 


Madison county, in the northern part of the State, north of the Tennessee River, was’ 


settled earlier than other parts of the State, and among these early settlers were some 
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__* Since the above was written, an Address has been received, delivered before the Trustees of Mercer 
University, Penfield; Geo,, in February, 1840, by Professor Sherwood, from which we make the following 
extracts. . 

“ Our efforts in the cause of an enlightened ministry, have been signally blessed. Twenty-five years 
ago, a leaden silence sealed every mouth on this ‘subject. 1t was so unpopular, that scarcely an advocate 
could be found to Jift his voice in its favor. The few that appreciated its importance, had despaired of 
accomplishing the desires of their hearts, and expected to go down to their graves without being able to 
say in regard to its prosperity, ‘ Now, Lord, lettest thou thy servant depart in peace.” Even ten years 
ago, our faith had met so many repulses, that it dared not cast up its eagle glance to the establishment of 
a College—the limit of our expectations was a Seminary of. a classical and theological character. God, 
however, supplied nourishment for it in an unexpected manner, and it grew more rapidly than the fragile 
plant to which the Saviour so beautifuly compares it, Our Presbyterian brethren had been debating in 
their ecclesiastical councils, in 1835, whether they should establish a College at Washington, or near 
Milledgeville; the latter place was selected, and the people of Washitigton were disappointed. William 
Hi. Pope, William A. Mercer, and others, improved the occasion, and actually procured in a day or two, 
ten thousand dollars in subscriptions, to build up a Baptist College. In March, 1836, at a called session 
of the Central Association, a body then consisting of about ten churches and represented by eight or ten 
messengers, passed the bold resolution to raise $20,000 to endow a Professorship of Sacred Literature in 
that College, and actually subscribed in the same hour about half of that sum! The Lord has opened the 
hearts of his people to subscribe liberally—some as high as.$5,000, with the promise of constituting the 
concern the residuary legatee of valuable property. Several legacies already bequeathed for purposes of 
Education, encourage us to confide in Him, who disposes the hearts of all, and who is-the rightful owner 
of the silver and the gold. ‘The manifest approbation of the Lord has been upon this Institution froin its 
beginning in 1833 in two cabins, to the present period. In almost every year, more or less of the pupils 
have been hopefully converted, so that over one hundred have publicly professed Christ. Some are already 

reaching the gospel—others instructing youth, and some hope to lay down their weary bones west of the 
ocky Mountains—on the burning sands of Arabia, or amidst the snows of Scythia. 

“The fears and prejudices of many excellent brethren have passed away, anda younger race have 
grown up without having been taught to dread and oppose ministers of education. Now, we have a 
flourishing College, and a Manual Labor School, in a region of country six years ago occupied by the 
Cherokee Indians—several Academies taught by young men whom we have educated; and what is more 
important, and the surest presage of a general diffusion of knowledge, a strong desire for it is awakened 
in all our population. From the Savannah to’ the Chattahoochee, and from the sea-board to the moun- 
' tains, the people are inquiring for places to educate their children. 


“ We have 16 ministers graduates of colleges; 30 more with qualifications nearly equal to graduates; . 


200 churches under charge of brethren whom we have assisted by direct instruction or useful books ; 75 
other ministers greatly improved ; 300 ministers in all; 600° churches, and 45,000 members. Our State 
Convention is approved and patronized in every part of the State. As it has grown in strength, it has 
greatly improved all classes of the denomination, and sent forth a salutary and enlightening influence. 
Opposition still murmurs in some quarters, but its mantle is too thin to smother the lamp of truth and 
science. We may put down 10,000 of the 45,000 members in the State ‘as nominally in opposition to the 
cause of an enlightened ministry—only half of whom really oppose even in heart; the balance are linked 
with them by circumstances and locations from which they would rejoice to be disenthralled.”, 


. 
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Baptists. John Nicholson, John Canterbury and Zadock Baker were among the first 
Baptist ministers who labored in this wilderness. The fertility of the soil, combined 
with many other advantages for the rapid acquisition of wealth, drew a dense population 
into this region, and within a few years of its first settlement, a number of Baptist 
churches were formed, chiefly however of emigrants from other States. The hearts of 
preachers and people seem to have been inordinately fixed on worldly gain; discipline 
was greatly neglected in these churches, and the variant elements of their composition 
prevented that cordial union and co-operation, which are essential to success, and which 
are the usual result of extensive revivals, even on those communities which before were 
least homogeneous. 

In 1808, a few Baptists were found in the southern part of the State, in Clarke and 
Washington counties. William Cochran, a licensed preacher from Georgia, is said to 
have been the first in Clarke county, and a Mr. Gorham in Washington. A Baptist 
church was organized by Rev. J. Courtney in the County of Clarke in the year 1810. 
There was, however, very little increase of Baptists, in this part of the State for the next 
six years. From the year 1816, a continual flood of emigrants was pouring into this 
Indian country (as it was then called) from almost every State in the Union :—Churches 
were rapidly formed, and a number of laborious and indefatigable ministers settled among 
them. 

In 1820, there were about fifty. Baptist churches in the State, generally very small. 
In the next ten years they had increased to nearly 200 churches, 95 ministers and about 
8,000 members. During the last ten years, the increase has been nearly in the same 
proportion, and is almost unparalleled in modern times. There are at present at least 30 
Associations embracing about 500 churches, 300 ministers and 25,000 communicants. 
About one-sixth of this number have been added by baptism during the last year (1839) 
in which revivals were experienced in nearly a score of the different counties of the 
State. 

Houses of worship were scarce for several years after churches began rapidly to mul- 
tiply. Many of those first erected were like Indian wigwaims, only more open and un- 
comfortable. The minister mostfrequently used to take his stand in some shady grove, 
and his audience seated themselves around him on the ground. Large congregations 
would frequently thus assemble, and remain so attentive to the word, that a hard shower 
of rain would not disperse them. Some ten or twelve years ago, better houses for wor- 
ship began to be built, and several recently erected are an honor to the cause, and every 
way suited to the convenience of the congregations. 

The Baptist ministers in Alabama have been much like those in other parts of the 
United States; possessing but a moderate share of education, plain in manners, they 
have preached the gospel in simplicity, and in the power of the Holy Ghost. Though 
considerable diversity has been manifest in their doctrinal views, in general they have 
occupied the middle ground between Antinomianism and Arminianism :—in other words 
they embrace that system of gospel truth which has been so ably advocated by Andrew 
Fuller. A number of the first ministers who emigrated to this State, were indeed men 
of humble talents.and little learning; but they were industrious and persevering in their 
efforts to preach Christ and to establish churches. They followed the plough by day 
and read their Bibles by night. Even now this system has to be adopted by far the 
greater number of ministers in this State, though the number of those who are well edu- 
cated and entirely devoted to their work is increasing. 

The oldest church in the State is Flint River, in Madison county, constituted Oct. 2, 
1808, of elevervor twelve members. In 1814, the Flint River Association was formed, 
embracing 17 churches and 1,021 members, a part of whom were in Tennessee. 

In 1816, the Bethlehem Association was formed in the southern part of the State. It 
bore the name of the Beckbe Association till 1827. Five years after its formation, the 
total number of members embraced in its churches was only 313. The Alabama Asso- 
ciation was formed in 1819 of four churches, all in Montgomery county. The aggregate 
of members was then but little over 100. In 1821, they had increased to eight churches 
and 441 members. } ! 

The Cahawba Association was formed in 1818 in Bibb county of 10 churches, contain- 
ing 259 members. One of these, the church at Tuscaloosa city, (formerly called Eben- 
ezer,) was established in 1818. The Rev. Basil Manly, D. D., president of Alabama 
University, has recently served them as pastor. The Rev. J, L. Dagg, principal of the 
Female Atheneum at Tuscaloosa and formerly a beloved Pastor in Philadelphia, is also a 
member of this church. 

All the remaining Associations have been formed within the last 20 years, and the fol- 
lowing Table will give an epitome of their state in 1838-39. 
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STATISTICAL VIEW OF THE BAPTISTS IN ALABAMA. 


eS Ma eae eg Peo Ye ne 
eS kt Se. embeeiostheese 
Associations. s : 3 : | 4 § = | 3 
s Spo Wei des» Veale Be 
1 Flint River, 1838); 1814 21 8 33 940 
2 Bethlehem, . 1838] 1816 34 | -20 | 3 | 396 | 2009 
3 Cahawba, 1839} 1818 22 | 17 319 | 2128 
4 Alabama, 1838} 1819 23 | 12 | 2 | 422 |) $837 
5 Bethel, 1838} 1820 23 | 11 71 964 
6 Muscle Shoal, 1838} 1820 23 | 11 216 | 1340 
7 Mount Zion, 1838 | 1823 14 Sed md 9 255 
8 Buttahatcha, c 1838! 1825 14 6/2 13 347 
9 Shoal Creek, : 1838 | 1825 fi 2\1 11 320 
10 Conecuh River, . 1888 | 1825 28 | 15 | 8 89 851 
tl Mulberry, . 1839 | 1827 20 dal i Steel Seg! | 975 
12 Canaan, 1839 1833 15 8 61 857 
13 Coosa River, c Seeks 1839 | 1833 14 71) 54 202 851 
14 Choctaw, . . : i 6 1838 |} 1834 11 5 56 464 
15 Union, : 1838] 1834 16 8 93 585 
16 Tuscaloosa, . 1838 183 20 | 10 | 3 | 380 | 1368 
17 Tallishatcha, 1839| 1834 23 | 10 | 2 83 980 
unk’n 
18 Mud Creek, c 3G 1838 5 12 6 14 335 
: - 1825 
19 Liberty, Chambers Co. aed 1839 1836° | 25 | 10 | 8 | 219 | 1229 
20 Wills’ Creek,” C 5 5 1839 | 1836 15 |: 6 AT 560 
21 Pilgrim’s Rest, . : . A 1838; 18387 | 12] 4 19 | 559 
22 Columbus, . : 4 6 ; 1838 | 1838 5 3|1 368 
23 Liberty, Sumter Co. . . . 1838| 1838 11 3} 1 330 
24 Liberty, Madison Co, . . ;: 1839} 1838 i 3 50 277 
25 Bethel, Coosa Co. F - ; none} 1838 5 5 180 
26 Beulah, ' : 6 ' , 1838} 1838 11 7 334 
27 Ebenezer, . ° 3 : 2 1838! 1838 18 a ie 912 
28, Pea River, .. 46  »- o« ~ 2+ | 1886 5 eee ¢ 10| 8 250 
Unassociated Churches, 3 . 27 | 12 250 935 
<= We learn that there are 7 or 8 Churches, 
principally in Jackson and Russell counties, 
whose numbers we have not sae 7 4 50 250 
estimate them at y 


_ The Baptist State Convention in Alabama was formed in 1823, and the above Table 
is taken from a page of the minutes of their sixteenth Anniversary. he objects of the 
Convention are to aid in Foreign and Domestic Missions, and in the education of pious 
and indigent young men called to the ministry. These objects have been prosecuted by 
this organization, with an encouraging degree of spirit and liberality, considering the 
many unfavorable circumstances of their situation, having much, very much to do for 
themselves, and having also an organized opposition to these objects of benevolence, 
among their own number, embracing nearly one fourth of the whole of the denomination, 

The attempt to establish a Manual Labor Seminary at Greensboro’, though commenced 
Pee and for a few years prosecuted with fair prospects of success, has signally 

ailed. 

Four or five years since the Alabama Baptist Bible Society was formed, and is prose- 
cuting its noble object with commendable liberality. ; ; 

By order of the State Convention, the Rev. Hosea Holcombe has compiled and ‘pub- 
lished, during the present year (1840) a History of the Rise and Progress of the Baptists 


in Alabama. The volume contains much interesting information, and has furnished 
materials for most of these notes. 


9’FIn the 2nd Part of this Article, in the Notes on New York, a fuller notice would have been given of 
the Hamilton Literary and Theological Institution, but for the expectation that a history of that impor- 
tant Seminary would be inserted in an early number of this work. 
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REV. JOSEPH BADGER, OF WOOD COUNTY, OHIO. 


[The following sketch of this gentleman’s life was furnished, by himself, to a friend in Con- 
necticut, who had requested it as a personal favor; and was written without the least expectation 
that it would be made public. He is now in the eighty-fourth year of his age, léving in the family 
of his daughter in Wood County, Ohio. His communication is dated June 16, 1840, It is sup- 
posed by his friend, that Mr. Badger would not object to its publication, aud it has been handed 
to us for this purpose. | 


My Drar Sir, 

Your very acceptable favor came to hand on Saturday, the 13th inst. I had 
returned, the day before, from the celebration of the defeat of the British at Fort Meigs. 
Having been appointed chaplain for the day, I had the honor of introducing the exercises 
with prayer; alter which Gen. William Henry Harrison, standing at my right hand, 
addressed the audience, estimated at from 15 to 20,000. I had been chaplain to 
Gen. Perkins’ brigade, at the time of building the fort. It was pleasing to meet again 
with Gen. Harrison, on the same ground where I had performed the duties of chaplain 
to the sick and dying. I was somewhat fatigued with the exercises of that day; but 
was able to preach, on the succeeding Sabbath, a short sermon, from Isaiah xi. 11, on 
God’s setting his hand, the second time, to gather his ancient people. 

J will now, if my strength should hold out, comply with your request. 


Giles Badger came from England, about the year 1635, and settled in Newbury, Ms.* 
John Badger was a son of Giles Badger. Nathaniel, my grandfather, was the son of 
John Badger. He (Nathaniel) married Mary Lunt, and lived at Newbury, until they 
had five sons; John, Daniel, Samuel, Nathaniel and Enoch. They then removed toa 
place called Norwich Farms, in Connecticut. There my father was born, March 23, 1717. 
His name was Henry, and he married Mary Langdon, whose ancestors were from Eng- 
land, and landed and settled at Salem, Ms. Soon after my parents had a family, they 
moved into New Jersey. ‘Two or three of their oldest children were baptized by David 
Brainerd. My parents used to speak of him as one of the most excellent of men, The 
year before the breaking out of an Indian war that destroyed the settlement in which 
he had been living, my father removed to Massachusetts, and settled in that part 


* From the town records of Newbury, Ms., it appears that there were in that place, in the year 1644, 
three persons of the name of Badger. Their Christian names were Giles, Nathaniel and Richard, and 
they not improbably were brothers, being at that time of age, and Jandholders. Of Nathaniel and 
Richard we have no further knowledge. Their names do rot appear again on the town records, nor are 
they found on the church records. It is not improbable, that they returned to England, as did many other 
individuals in the early days of the settlement of this country. : 

Giles Badger died in Newbury, July 17, 1647, and his will was proved 1647, 7th month. He had one son, 
named John, born june 30, 1643, and was made a freeman in 1674. He was a man of much respectability, 
and in the military line he had held the office of Sergeant. He married for his first wife Elizabeth, (surname 
not knows,) and had by her four children, viz: John, b. April 4, 1664, and died July 20, the same year ; John, 
b. April 26, 1665; Sarah, b. Juve 25, 1666; James, b, March 19, 1669, and died in 1693, leaving his property to 
his brother Jobn and to his sister Sarah, who married a Wheeler. Sergeant John’s first wife, Elizabeth, died 
April 8, 1669. He married for his second wife Hannah Swett, Feb. 23, 1671. By her he had ten children— 
Stephen, b. Dec. 13, 1671; Hannah, b. Dee. 3, 1673; Nathaniel, b. Jan. 16, 1675; Mary, b. May 2, 1678, 
who married John Wyatt, Dec. 15, 1701; Elizabeth, b. April 30, 1680; Rath, b. Feb. 10, 1682, who married 
Thomas Jewill, Feb. 17, 1702; a son, name not written in the records, b, 1684 ; ason, name not on the 
records, b. March 9, 1685—the name of one of these sons Js mentioned in the father’s will as Daniel, 
and the name of the other was probably Joseph ;—Abigail, b. June 29, 1687; Lydia, b. April 30, 1690. 

March 31, 1691, Sergeant John Badger died of the small pox, and his wife died about the same time with 
the same distemper. His estate was appraised at £943 9s. ; 

John, the son of Sergeant John, b. April 26, 1665, who was probably a trader, married Rebecca 
Brown, Oct. 5, 1691, and had by her the following children, viz: John, b. Jan. 20, 1692, who married 
Elizabeth Hams, 1713; James, b. Jan. 10, 1693, who was a shop-keeper; Elizabeth, b. Feb. 5, 1694; 
Stephen, b. 1697; Joseph, b. 1698; Benjamin, b. June 15, 1700; Dorothy, b. June 5, 1709.—Joseph, the son 
of this John, married for his first wife Hannah Peaslee, daughter of Col. Nathaniel Peaslee, of Haverhill, 
Ms., to which place Mr. Badger moved and pursued the business of merchandise. By her he had seven 
children, two only of whom lived to settle in Jife, viz: Joseph, who lived in Gilmanton, N. H., and was a 
General in the militia, a Judge of Probate. and a member of the State Council, and was the father of the 
Hon. Joseph Badger, Jr. of Gilmanton, N. H., and the grandfather of William Badger, late Governor of New 
Hampshire, and of the Rev. Joseph Badger of Union Mills, N. Y. ;—and Judith, who married Nathaniel 
Cogswell, a merchant of Haverhill, Ms. They were the parents of nineteen children, three of whom 
were the Hon. Thomas Cogswell of Gilmanton, Hon. Amos Cogswell of Dover, and Dr. William Cogs- 
well of Atkinson, N. HW. Mr. Badger married for his second wife, Mrs. Hannah Pearson, by whom he had 
three childrev, Enoch, Nathaniel, and Moses. Moses married a daughter of Judge Saltonstall of Haverhill, 
Ms., and was an Episcopal minister in Providence, R. I. Mr. Badger died April 7, 1760, aged 62 years, 
and his estate was appraised at £4,067 13s. ae 

Stephen, b. Dec. 13, 1671, the son of Sergeant “L Badger, moved to Charlestown, Ms., and hy his wife 
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of the town of Springfield which is now Wilbraham. There I was born, on the 28th 
of February, 1757. At an early age, I received much religious instruction from my 
parents, who were both professors of religion. In 1766, my father moved to Partridge- 
field, now Peru, in Berkshire County. This place was then entirely new and un- 
cultivated, without a school or any advantage of improvement, except at the fireside. 
The prayers and counsels of my parents, at this period, made a deep impression on my 
mind; rats was afterwards led, by youthful vanities, to the brink of ruin, 

On the 28th of February, 1775, having arrived to the age of eighteen, I entered the 
Revolutionary army, about three weeks after the contest at Lexington, being enrolled 
in a company of Col. John Patterson's regiment. I waited on the chaplain, the Rev. 
David Avery, most of the first two years. In the contest on Breed’s Hill, in which Gen. 
Warren fell, Patterson’s regiment was stationed on Cobble Hill, about a hundred and 
fifty rods from the right wing of the American battery. We could see the British 
march up, receive the fire from our line, break and run down the hill. On the third 
charge, they stormed our works, with the bayonet. The town of Charlestown was set 
on fire, some time before the action, and was burned down. A heavy cannonade was 
kept up, from early daylight, until a short time before the attack with small arms. 

No extraordinary event took place after this, until some time in September, when 
about 400’ of the enemy landed to take off fat cattle from Lechmere’s Point. Patterson’s 
and ‘Thomson’s regiments, being near at hand, were ordered on. The contest was 
sharp and fatal to some on both sides. I had a good piece and was well prepared for 
action; discharged nine rounds in a few minutes, in pretty close order. The enemy 
fled to their boats. / 

On the 17th of March, 1776, Gen. Howe concluded to leave Boston; and the next day, 
we were ordered to march for New York. We took shipping at New London, and sailed 
up the Sound. After being in the city about three weeks, we were ordered to make 
our way into Canada, with all possible speed. By the aid of shipping and boats, we 
arrived at Ticonderoga, about the middle of May. The next day, having drawn five 
days’ allowance of bread and ordinary meat, we embarked on board fifteen open boats 
for St. John’s. The air was very cold and the snow falling fast. At the time we arrived 
at Crown Point, fifteen miles, it had fallen five inches deep. Here we met with a strong 
head wind, which detained us five days. Our provisions were exhausted to a few 
crumbs. On the sixth day, we ran down about twenty miles, and were driven on 
shore, by a strong head wind. We landed in a white birch grove, where we made 
some tea, in the colonel’s, major’s and chaplain’s mess, sweetened it, and drank it in 
little cups made of birch bark. This ended all our means of subsistence. At night, 
the wind changed, and blew down the lake, but too strong for open boats. On the 
seventh day, about noon, Capt. Sawyer, an experienced seaman, thought it would do 
to venture out. We got up our masts, with tents for sails, and put out, and reached 
St. John’s the latter part of the night, but soon learned, that there were no provisions 
there. The next day, we set out for Montreal, got part way, and night came on: 
hunger began to press hard. The next day we got to the French village called 
on the bank of the St. Lawrence, opposite Montreal, but could get nothing to break 
our fast there, until towards morning, when we procured a few loaves of coarse bread, 
fall of mould—about four ounces toa man. A little before sunset, we got a few ounces 
of fresh meat, very lean. ‘The four first companies that crossed the river were ordered 
up to the Cedar rapids. I was in the fifth, and ordered to follow on. We were within 
the hearing of the action, when our party, under the command of Maj. H. Sherburne, 
was attacked, by Foster and Brant, and taken. Our company was ordered to fall back to 
La Chine and wait for Arnold. He came on, with men and boats. We started from 
that station towards night; ascended the river a few miles, and encamped. We had 
just lain down on our arms, when a fire commenced on our outposts; but the Indians 
merely made an alarm, and fled. Volunteers were called for, 10 go out in advance of 


Mercy, (her maiden surname is not known,) had the following children, viz: Stephen, b. Feb. 18, 1697, 
John, b. probably 1700, and died Nov. 27, 1720, Samuel, b. Jan. 20, 1703, William, b. March 24, 1705, 
Mary, b. March 2, 1707, Joseph, b, March 14, 1708, Mary, b. March 9, 1710, Benjamin, b June 20, 1712. 
Daniel, baptized Oct. 10, 1714, Jonathan, baptized Sept. 6, 1719. He was the grandfather of the Rev. 
Stephen Badger, of Natick, Ms, through his son Stephen, and the ancestor of most of the Badgers in 
Charlestown, Boston, and vicinity. = 
_ Nathaniel, b. Jan. 16, 1675, the son of Sergeant John Badger, married Mary Lunt, March 27, 1693, and 
lived at Newbury, Ms. By her he had children, viz. John, b. Jan. 3, 1694, a son, (name not on the records, 
probably Joseph,) b. Nov. 29, 1695, Daniel, b, March 27, 1698, Mehetabel, baptized Aug. 18, 1700, Edmund, 
b. April 2, 1708, Mary, b. Sept. 8, 1705, Mary, b. May 13, 1708, Samuel, b. Aug. 14, 1710, Anne, b. Jan. 25, 
1712, Enoch, b. probably, 1714. He then moved to Norwich, Ct., and had there a son by the name of 
Henry, b. March 23, 1717. This Nathaniel Badger was the ancestor of the Rev. Joseph Badger of Wood 
County, Ohio, the subject of the above Memoir, through his son Henry; of the Rev. Milton Badger of the 
city of New York, and the Rev. Norman Badger of Ohio, through his son Enoch, who lived in Coventry, Ct. 
and of the Hon. Samuel Badger of Philadelphia, and the Hon. George Edmund Badger, LL. D. of Raleigh, 
N.C. through his son Samuel, who lived in Windham, Ct.—Church, Town, Probate, and Family Records. ‘ 
From Giles Badger all or nearly all by the name of Badger in this country have descended. 
There have graduated at the colleges in this country of the name of Badger fourteen persons.—Eprtors. 
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the sentinels, about twenty rods, and lie close to the ground, ready to fire on the first 
moving object. I went out for one. There were several shots made. 1 saw nothine 
to shoot at.. There was no further alarm. The next day, we arrived at St. Ann's, on 
Basin Lake, about three o’clock in the aflernoon. Arnold ordered every man to pre- 
pare for action, and embark in the boats, and steer to a certain point of woods On our 
right were high cleared lands, with a few French houses. As we got fairly opposite the 
open land, the British Capt. Foster commenced a brisk fire upon us, with two small 
field pieces. Some shot fell short, some fell near us, and others went over us. It 
seemed to me, then, a wonderful protection of Providence, that we were not cut to 
pieces. As we drew near the point of landing, the Indians gave a most horrid yell, 
with a storm of bullets. Many of them went over our heads, and others rattled on 
the sides of the boats, but not a man was hurt. By this time, the sun was setting, and 
a retreat was ordered. Qn our return, we set about fixing the two longest boats for a 
small iron piece in each, carrying three pound shot, until about midnight, when Capt. 
Foster came over with our Major and Capt. M’Instry, who had been wounded in the 
action ; a cartel was agreed upon; and our men were given up, in three days. At that 
time, I went with another man, with a bark canoe, to convey two Indian chiefs up the 
Ottawa, to the village called Having got our men released from being 
prisoners of war, we returned to Montreal; found it evacuated by our men; kept a 
vigorous patrol within the city, through the night; crossed the river early, and reached 
St. Johns at evening. Having no clothing but my blanket on the scout up the river, 
when the evacuation toukp lace, as my clothes were all lost. For six weeks, | had only 
one shirt. I repeatedly pulled it off, washed it in the lake, wrung it,and put it on to dry. 

The small pox now began to rage in the camp. I took a needle, sat down by Sergeant 
Crane, who had a fine full pock, pricked a pustule, and put it into my arm. Five days 
afterwards, I was ordered downto Chamblee. While there, on the ninth day, my pock 
came out, full and fair, except here and there one. We had been very short of pro- 
visions, for some time; and our fatigue had been hard and constant. ‘I'wo days before 
my pock came out, I was very sick, without medicine of any kind; but when my 
pustule began to rise and fill, my fever abated, and my strength began to return. My 
accommodations were a tent, a blanket to wrap around me, and a bed on the ground, 
with a little bread, meat and water; but for several days, I had but little appetite for 
any thing but water. 

The second day after my pock came out, the British sailed into the Bay, and landed on 
the opposite side. The invalids were all ordered to march for St. John’s, twelve miles. 
My knapsack, blanket, cartridge-box and gun, made a load which I could hardly carry ; 
but to make our escape, or fal] into the hands of the enemy, was our only alternative. 
I got to St. John’s before dark. Our men began to die with the contagion. Orders 
were given for the sick to embark in boats, and proceed, with all possible despatch, to 
the Isle of Nore. On this island, the whole shattered army were concentrated in a few 
days. From this, the sick were ordered to be conveyed to Crown Point, and the boats 
to return as soon as possible. By this time, I began to gain my health and usual 
strength, and was thought to be a good boatman. ‘Three of us were ordered to a boat 
containing as many sick men as could be accommodated. Going up, the lake was 
calm, and the oars were the only means of propelling the boat. Being short of pro- 
visions, this made it go hard; but we got to the Point, the third day, about noon; dis- 
charged our sick; got provisions; and returned about twenty miles, that night, with a 
moderate sailing breeze; got back, the next day, with a gocd breeze, before night. In 
the morning, we were ordered to embark in the boats and one sloop, loaded with what 
guns we had left; got under way, about 11 o'clock, making a fleet of about seventy. 
boats; and landed at Cumberland Head, as it was then called, after dark. The lake 
was calm, and although we were too heavy loaded even for smooth water, we suffered 
no loss. As it began to be dark, five of the best oarsmen took the oars, and we pulled 
until it seemed as though I should drop from the bench. It was very dark, and my 
boat was about the first at land. Others soon followed. I sprang on shore with my 
blanket, lay down close under the bank, with my hat for a night-cap and a stone for a 
pillow, and slept soundly until morning. The next day but one, we were ordered to 
lay our course for Crown Point. The lake was calm as possible. Our shattered and 
sickly remains of the Canada expedition were landed at Crown Point, where a scene 
of distress, in a few days, took place, most appalling to the sick and the well. The 
groaning and outcries of the sick and dying were beyond all description. There were 
not well men enough to wait on the sick with a drink of water, or to dig graves for 
the dead. Many were put into a vault together, with their blanket for a winding-sheet. 
Coffins were not thought of. 

As soon as the sickness abated, we were ordered on to Mount Independence; the 
surviving sick to be conveyed to Fort George. Some time in August, Mr. Avery went 
to visit the sick in the hospital: and being his waiter, I went with him. In a few days 
after our arrival, Mr. Avery was taken sick with a fever, and seen lost his reason; which 
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made it necessary for me to attend to him, by night and day. We occupied two half 


‘ 


stories with Col. Bevel, commandant at that post. In about two weeks, Mr. Avery 
began to convalesce, and was soon able to leave for Albany. I remained with the 
colonel; who, after visiting the hospital rooms one day, came into his room, expressing 
deep distress for the wretched condition of the sick; there not being a cup or dish of 
any kind in which to give a sick man a sup of gruel or broth, except by little troughs 
cut out with a hatchet, or made of a piece of bark, 1 observed to the colonel, that I 
believed I could turn dishes, if I had tools; I had seen a man turn in the vicinity of 


my father’s, and had been accustomed to turn straight work, in our shop business. 


Tools were soon provided, and I succeeded to the wishes of the colonel; and in about 
ten days, small dishes were furnished to every room. 

Orders came, at this time, for every man fit for duty to repair to Fort Independence, 
as soon as possible. ‘T'wo or three boats put off. We could hear the roar of the cannon 
between our fleet and the British. 

Afterwards, I became a baker of. bread for Patterson’s regiment, in which I sueceeded 
well. [I continued in this employment until about the 10th of November, when orders 
came for us to make all possible speed to the south, to join Washington. We reached 
Albany without delay. Here we embarked in different kinds of vessels, and sailed 
down the river, and landed at Esopus. Thence, we made our way through a sparse 
settlement of Dutch people and across a ridge of mountain woodland into New Jersey, 
at Sussex Court House. Here we had orders to join head quarters, somewhere opposite 
to Trenton. 

Having arrived at Bethlehem, we waited two days for Lee’s division under the com- 
mand of Gen, Sullivan. With them we marched, next morning; but soon found six 
men missing. They were sick, unable to march. For some reason unknown to me, 
I was ordered back to take charge of the sick men. The general hospital had been 
established in Bethlehem for some months, but it was under wretched management. 
The men protested against going into it. 1 succeeded in getting a comfortable room, 
and some straw bedding for my sick company. Doctors stationed for the hospital service 
attended, and I nursed the sick, without any other help, by night and day. About the 
second week in January, they were all able to swing their packs, and steer for old 
Massachusetts. Dr. Shippen, the surgeon-general, and Drs. Huston, Smith and Henry, 
all expressed their entire satisfaction with my management of the sick, and insisted on 
my going into the grand hospital, where the men were dying almost daily. I had 
visited the rooms, and observed the conduct of the nurses—a wretched set. I said to 
the doctors, “1 am not now under any enlistment; but for the sake of the sick soldier, 
I will take charge of the hospital, provided you will send away all the men and women 
who are there as nurses, and let me provide help.’”’ This was agreed to at once. A 
young man, who had been sick under my care, engaged toaid me. His name was Collins, 
I found also a very honest, faithful biack man, who agreed to assist. We began with 
cleaning the rooms. We collected all the blankets that could be spared, and put them 
into a fulling mill near by, and every article of clothing to a company of washers, We 
soon had a new face of things, and the sick were gaining a healthful condition. 

On the 24th of February, when I was expecting, in a short time, to return once more 
to my friends, [ was taken with a fever, which deprived me of strength and reason, for 
a number of weeks. The doctors treated me with great kindness. They procured a 
ehamber in a private house, to which I was carried from the hospital, in a blanket, by 
four men. The young man, Collins, staid and took care of me, until I was able to 
walk the room a little. At this time, the ague took me and shook me every other day, 
tremendously ; yet 1 gained strength on my well days, so that I was soon able to walk 
about two miles to a Mr. Smith’s, an English family. Every other day, my fit would 
regularly come on at such an hour. I was impressed with the idea, that if I could go 
to bed an hour before the fit was to return, and get into a sweat, by drinking hot coffee, 
it would cure me. Mrs. Smith waited on me with the coffee, and a cure was effected. 
I had not another shake until September, 1801, near where Fort Meigs is situated. 

As soon as my strength would admit of my walking ten or twelve miles in a day, 
I took a discharge from the hospital, and steered my way back to Esopus. Here I met 
with a number of recruiting officers, who seemed to think I might be a deserter, I 
showed them my discharge. They read it, and looked at it some time, and after some 
conversation, they said to me, ‘*You must not leave here short of six hours,” and 
looked at their watches, and handed back my discharge: 'They proposed to mé to enter 
the service again. I said to them, I had served in Col. Patterson’s regiment two years ; 
had been very sick; was unable to walk but a short distance in a day; and had deter- 
mined to return to my friends. They pleasantly replied, “You may go.” I crossed 
the river that evening. 

At this time, I concluded to make my way to New Preston, in Litchfield County, Ct.; 
and as [ leisurely went on, my strength increased; and I began to feel as in my former 
state of health, I arrived at Mr, Kinney’s, in New Preston, two days before the British 
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destroyed Danbury. Being pretty well equipped for the field, I joined in pursuit of thaw 
enemy, under the command of a recruiting officer, Lieut. Hill. As we marched on, — 
the lieutenant got under his command about one hundred men. We overtook the 
enemy descending a hill near Wilton meeting-house. Our contest with them, or the 
rear guard, at the top of the hill, was sharp. They had two field pieces, which they 
used in quick succession, but entirely overshot us; yet with their small arms, they 
wounded several, some mortally. The day ended with a severe contest on Campo Hill, 
[in Fairfield,] near where they effected an embarkation. 

From this contest I returned to New Preston, and labored, for about a month, for 
William Cogswell, Esq. I then enlisted, till the first of January, 1778, in Capt. Reuben 
Bostwick’s company. We were stationed at Burrit’s farm, in Old Milford, through the 
summer, and in October, were ordered to White Plains, to join Col. Enos’s State 
regiment. 

At the close of this term, I made a visit to my friends in Massachusetts, but returned 
to New Preston in the latter part of February, and hired out, in the business of weaving, 
until the next October; in which time, | wove something more than 1,600 yards of 
cloth. It took part of the earnings of this season to clothe me decently. When I left 
the service, I had saved of my soldier’s pay, a little over $200, in Continental bills, 
which were so depreciated, that I could not procure, with the whole of them, cloth for an 
ordinary coat. Having earned a little more than enough to purchase decent clothing, 
I came to the resolution to spend the remainder in acquiring some improvement in 
spelling, writing and arithmetic, intending to return to the army, as soon as | could 
sustain honorably an office above that of an orderly-sergeant, the capacity in which 
I had served the last tour. 

There was no school in New Preston, which I could attend with any hopes of im- 
provement, The Rev. Mr. Day, having a small family, consisting of himself, wife, her 
sister, and two little boys, Jeremiah and Thomas,* I made the proposal to Mr, and 
Mrs. Day to become a boarder in their family, and receive instruction, to which they 
consented, Some time in November, I began to occupy the place of a learner in the 
incipient lessons for children eight or nine years old in the common school. Being 
now in my 22nd year, pretty ignorant of books and a poor reader, and without funds 
except from my daily exertions, my progress in letters was slow, and my spirits were 
occasionally depressed; but I concluded valuable acquirements must cost time and 
labor. With this reflection, I was encouraged to persevere. I spent the winter with 
Mr. Day; but I found, in the spring, that | must resort to the loom again for funds. 

About this time, my mind became deeply impressed with the truths of the Bible. 
Several times before and after entering the army, I had seasons of deep serious im- 
pression, but had lived without any reasons for a Christian hope. It pleased God, as 
I apprehend, by the word of truth, at this time, to produce in my mind, submission to 
his will. I had no new revelation, or extraordinary light; but the Bible, the Sabbath 
and preaching, were now peculiarly interesting: prayer and singing were now sweet 
exercises. I was often overwhelmed with sorrow of heart, at the recollection of the 
many neglected and abused mercies, and the long forbearance of God. After a few 
weeks, I proposed to unite with the church. I was propounded with another young 
person, and we united at the same time. There soon succeeded a revival in the society. 

My previous intention of returning to the army was now given up, and I determined, 
if possible, to get an education for the ministry. I consulted Mr. Day on the subject, 
who thought I might, with industry and economy, accomplish my wishes. Accordingly, 
I began the study of the languages; found them dry enough, and made slow progress ; 
had to resort to my loom for support; yet still I dag away, like a miner after gold. In 
the winter, I engaged in teaching a family of four or five children, and began the study 
of Virgil. In the spring, I took a school for six months. In the fall, | returned to 
study under Mr. Day’s tuition; and supposing I wasin no danger from close application, 
allowed myself only four hours’ sleep in twenty-four, and took but little exercise. I now 
began to look forward with considerable courage. I commenced the study of the Greek 
Testament about the middle of February, 1781; and began to think of entering college 
at the next commencement, when all at once, in the forepart of March, my health and 
strength gave way, so that I could not read a verse in my Testament for about two 
months. In the latter part of May, I began again to look into my books, but could do 
only a little. Still, however, I kept on, doing what I could, By this time, funds were 
wanting. Mr. Starr (the minister of East Greenwich, now Warren, Ms.) invited me 
to spend a month or two at his house, and look at my books, under the direction of 
Mr. Hurlbut, who was keeping school in that vicinity. A few days before commence- 
ment, I returned to Mr. Day’s, having a most painful tumor on one of my fingers. 
I now gave up the idea of entering college. Mr. Day, however, was going to attend 
commencement, and thought I had better go with him: it might contribute to my 


* Rev; Jeremiah Day, D. D., President of Yale College ; and the Hon. Thomas Day, of Hartford, Ct. 
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health. 1 went, but with no intention of offering myself for admission. The day after 
the public exercises, there were a number of young men to be examined. Mr. Day 
says, ‘ Badger, you had better go in with them; you can enter, without any difficulty.” 
I went in, was examined and admitted. At this time, I had no means, and knew of 
no way to support myself at college one week; but before I left New Haven, | was 
applied to, to teach a singing school at Cornwall. I went, and sang with them about 
six weeks; got my pay; went to New Haven, and staid the term out. i then told the 
president [Rev. Dr. Stiles] I had no means of staying at college any longer, and should 
be glad to have a regular dismission. ‘Oh no, Badger, you must not leave college ; 
you may goand keep school, study what you can, get a little money, and pay your 
quarter bills as well as you can.’ | returned to Cornwall, and there spent the winter 
vacation; after which I again joined my class, rung the bell and waited in the hall. 
At commencement, I was invited to take a school, for seven months, in Great Nine 
Partners. I accepted the proposals, got my pay, and returned to college at the end of 
spring vacation, In my junior year, I kept a private school in New Haven, about 
three months, and during that time, attended my recitations regularly. In my senior 
year, it got into my head to construct a Planetarium. Having obtained leave of the 
president, I set myself about it, and effected my design, with about three months’ labor, 
reciting all the time with my class. For this, the corporation gave me an order on the 
steward for $100. In September, 1785, I graduated. The next year, I kept a school 
in Waterbury, and studied divinity under the direction of the then aged Rev. Mark 
Leavenworth; after which I was licensed to preach, by the New Haven Association. 
The next winter, I preached at Northbury, now Plymouth, Ct. On the 24th of October, 
1787, | was ordained as the minister of the church and society in Blandford, Ms. The 
Rev. Mr. Day preached the sermon. With that people I spent thirteen years, with 
how much advantage to souls, can be known only to Him who searches the hearts of 
all. On the 24th of October, 1800, I was dismissed, by a mutual council, from my 
pastoral charge in Blandford. 

While residing in the family of the Rev. Mr. Day, I formed an intimate friendship 
with Miss Lois Noble, a sister of Mrs. Day, to whom I was married in October, 1784, 
just three years before I was settled in Blandford. The fruits of this marriage were 
seven children—three sons and four daughters, viz: Henry-Langdon, Julia-Ann, Lucius, 
Lucia, Sarah, [who died at the age of three years and seven months,] another daughter 
named Sarah, and Joseph. 

Having been appointed, by the Connecticut Missionary Society, in October, 1800, to 
labor as a Missionary in the Connecticut Wesiern Reserve, now the eastern part of 
Ohio, 1 made arrangements to leave my family, and set out on the 15th of November, 
for that country. After passing the Hudson, the next day | began to be exercised with 
a distressing pain in my breast ;—resorted to the use of wine, which gave me relief. 
My journey was rendered more pleasant, by three young men, with whom I fell in 
company at Mount Pleasant, soon after passing the Delaware. I was detained 
several days, by heavy storms of rain and snow, and my progress was hindered, by 
reason of the badness of the roads; but on Tuesday before the last Sabbath in Decem- 
ber, I came to the Mahoning, a mile or two below the Reserve, in only a horse path. 
It was near night; there was no house or sign of a settlement; the water was high and 
there was a strong current; it looked dangerous ; but | must pass it or lie in the woods, 


_ I put in; it was soon mid-side to my horse ; it drove him down stream; but he swam 


through, and reached the opposite shore safely. Isoon fell on the open line between 
Pennsylvania and Ohio, and arrived at the residence of a Reverend Presbyterian brother, 
who had entered the wilderness a few weeks before me, and whose family was the only 
one in Coitsville. Adjoining this, on the west lay Youngstown, to which I went, and 
preached to a small number the last Sabbath in December, 1800. 

I had now entered the great field where I was to preach and visit from house to 
house. There were no regular roads from one place to another, and the marks of inter- 
course were not very plain. The communication to the Lake settlements was not then 
opened. The winter and spring I spent in the south, visiting and preaching to all, or 
nearly all, the settlements and families in that part of the Reserve. In June, as soon as 
the waters were fordable, I visited the more interior settlements; kept the 4th of July 
at Hadson. From Hudson | proceeded to Cleveland, and made my tour through all the 
northern settlements, without any special occurrence, except that of getting occasionally a 
thorough soaking by showers of rain. 1 was requested by several of the ministers on 
the other side of the Ohio, to go with George Blue-Jacket on a visit to his father near 
Detroit. The Rev. Thomas Hughes was to go with me. We set out from Greens- 
burg, the first Monday in September ; got to the Delawares, on the Huron river, the 


first Sabbath. I preached to them, by an interpreter; they listened attentively. The 


next week we arrived at the residence of Gen. Blue-Jacket, the head chief of the 
Shawano Indians; was received and treated very hospitably. We went to Detroit ; 
continued our visit with the Indians eight or ten days, and began our return. The 
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parents of George came with us to Maumee; his mother brought along the means of 
good living; for they lived well and in good fashion. I found my health was giving 
way; took an emetic, which operated well. After sleeping an hour, I took a cup of 
coffee and mounted my horse; lost our path; it began to rain; got back to the place 
from which we started, both wet and cold. 1 had a shake. The next moining a 
young Indian man went with us beyond the hunting paths, and we arrived at Lower 
Sandusky (about 40 miles) after dark. 1 could hardly hang on my horse. Early the 
next day I had another tremendous shake, and fever. I took calomel one day, and an 
emetic the other, five days in succession; and have not had a fit of the ague since ; 
bat it reduced me so low that I could not mount my horse without help. It being 
nearly a hundred miles to any white settlement, and cold nights increasing, we thought 
it necessary to depart from this wilderness immediately, We accordingly took our 
course for Hudson through the unexplored forest, and got through the fourth day, be- 
fore sunset, having been two days without food, except a few chestnuts. I now began 
to think of returning to my dear family; and took my most direct course to Austin- 
burg. There I preached on the Sabbath, and on the next Wednesday, the 24th of 
October, formed the first church on the Reserve, consisting of eight male and six female 
members. My health was now slender; but I thought it best to set my face toward 
New England. I had concluded to return by Buffalo. Mr. Austin went with me to 
Cataraugus; we camped in the woods the first night; from Erie, got to Cataraugus 
the next day, and was sick with the fever the day following. At evening there came 
into the hut four men on their return to Connecticut, all on foot. It was now 30 miles to 
Buffalo; there was only an Indian path; the clouds looked very black; the wind was 
high; and it soon began to snow fast. We came to a long sand ridge between the 
Lake and a deep swamp, over which the waves rolled. Some time after dark we arrived 
opposite the village, where we called for assistance to cross the Buffalo Creek. After 
ealling and waiting for about an hour, we were answered, and a man with a small boat 
came to us, and we were conveyed over safely. We put upat a log cabin, built with two 
rooms, and kept by Mr. Henry, asa house of entertainment. I hada pretty restless 
night. Inthe morning I was unable to sit up; had a high fever; felt very sick; con- 
cluded I had got to lie here for some time, if I ever recovered so asto get home. I sent 
my horse by one of the men, to East Bloomfield, with a request to the church there to 
send a man and horse to help me along, after two weeks, if I should be then living. 
There was a man coming to Buffalo on business, by whom they sent a horse, and 
requested him to aid me on my way. He came the eleventhday. I se been attended 
by Dr. Abernethy ; his means were blest to the removal of my fever; I could sit up and 
walk the room, yet was very feeble ; but the morning of the next day, the man said he 
must return. I concluded to try to keep his company ; was helped on to my horse, but 
could only bear him to walk. It seemed sometimes as though I should drop off my 
horse ; but on the fifth day, about noon, I arrived at the door of — Hopkins, Esq. 
and was assisted from my horse into his hospitable family. About a mile before my 
arrival at this place [-was struck on my left. side with a paralytic affection, so that it 
was difficult to walk or use my arm, or keep food in my mouth. On the third day, for 
the sake of being better accommodated, I was removed to Deacon Beach’s, able to 
help myself but little. Concluding that some nourishing stimulants would be necessary, 
I hired a boy to go to Canandaigua and get a quart of brandy, a quarter of a pound of é 
bark, one pound of tamarinds and one pound of raisins. I used the brandy and bark as 
liberally as I thought would do, and the other articles as my appetite required. [| began 
gradually to gain strength. It seemed to me, that it was by a special hand of Provi- 
dence that I was directed to this place, and to the means made use of. In about three 
weeks, I set out again for Massachusetts and found I could ride moderately and gain 
strength. It was not long before I had the pleasure of joming with my dear wife and 
children in prayer and thanksgiving to God, for his protecting care over us, for the 
space of one year and forty-seven days, the period of our separation. : 

After having spent a few days in visiting my family and friends, I repaired to Hart- 


‘ford, and made report of my proceedings to the Missionary Board, which was accepted. 


Having satisfied myself from actual observation, that the soil of the Western Re- 
serve was good, and would admit of a dense population, and that the settlements would 
rapidly increase, and that a door was already opened for extensive ministerial labors, 
after consulting my family on the subject, we unitedly agreed to make our arrange- 
ments for a removal to that distant and almost unbroken wilderness ; and committing 
ourselves and our dear children to the care of Him who worketh all things after the 
counsel of His own will, commenced our preparations with all diligence. Having 
settled all pecuniary concerns with my neighbors, and made such arrangements with 
the Board of Trust as I thought necessary, we put all our moveables on board a wagon, 
drawn by four horses. Seated with my family * in this large vehicle, I took the lines, 


* His family, at this time, consisted of himself, his wife and six children. 
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and bidding farewell to friends and our beloved New England, began our march to the 


West. We left Blandford on Saturday and reached our brother’s in Becket, where we 
- lay by until Tuesday. On Saturday and on the Sabbath and night following, the snow 


fell eight or ten inches deep, followed with a heavy northwest wind. From this place 


we proceeded, with considerable labor, through drifted heaps of snow, and arrived on 
Saturday, at the village of Schodac, Here we kept Sabbath, and I preached to the 
people. ‘The snow had now fallen more than two: feet in depth; and I learned from 
travellers, that it was still deeper on westward. 1 procured a long horse-sled, placed 
on it my wagon box, and thus proceeded on our journey. Learning that it was dan- 
gerous crossing the ice at Albany, we went by the way of Troy. On Saturday, we 
arrived at Paris, in Oneida county; the road being well beaten, and the snow mostly 
ee Here we tarried eight or nine days; got another set of wheels, and rolled on. 

e arrived in the township of Aurelius on Friday ; tarried there and preached on the 
Sabbath. The mud began to be deep, and the going heavy; got into a mud slough, 
and the forward axle-tree of my wagon broke; had to set about making a new-one, 
with such tools as [ could get, without help. I got it repaired and went onward; 
arrived at East Bloomfield before the Sabbath. Here we tarried a few days and then took 
up our carriage again. We went on from that place without any noticeable occurrence 
until we came within about four miles of Batavia. About half a mile from Marvin’s 
settlement, we found the large bolt to our wagon was broken, and the lower part gone. 
I took off our team and went to the house and put up; gota bolt, and while tixing 
it in, a man came up and threw down the part we had lost. I proposed to Marvin 
to let me have his bolt for my broken one. He said he would if 1 would give him 
two dollars. This 1 did from necessity. From this we proceeded on to a Mr. Ran- 
som’s. A hundred rods perhaps before we reached his house my bolt broke again; but 
the wagon body kept its place until we arrived there. He was gathering up a parcel of 
irons to get some of them fixed for his mill. I told him my situation. He said he 
could help me, for he was then about going to a smith to get some iron work done, and 
had a bolt, among other irons, to work up; and my bolt would answer for his work. 
«“ How much,” I asked, ‘‘ must I pay you for the difference?” ‘Oh, nothing; you 
are welcome.” How different are the feelings of different men having the same advan- 
tage for extortion! We went on to Buffalo, and there stored all our goods, to be brought 
on by water, except beds, a long tent and provisions to last through the seventy mile 
woods. We then crossed Buffalo creek in a small boat, not safe for two horses. We 
tried to cross with two, but they were plunged into the water. Finally, we all got 
safely across, ours being the first team that had ever crossed these waters. We went 
on, leaning, I trust, on the arm of God for protection. Three men from Norfolk, Ct. 
had joined us before we reached Buffalo. We made provision for the whole party, con- 
sisting of eleven souls. At night we pitched our tent, made a large fire, cooked our 
ham and made our tea, and with these, and bread, butter and cakes made our supper; 
after which we lodged and slept safely in the woods. Having only the old Indian 
path, it kept one man chopping before the team pretty busily to open the road. 
We arrived at the Cataraugus creek about three o’clock in the afternoon near the 
outlet. I sent a man up about a mile to an Indian camp and got a canoe, in 
which the family and furniture crossed over, the horses swimming by the canoe. 
We then tied a long rope to the wagon neap and drew it through. Soon afterwards, 
there came a gust of wind from the lake, with hail and rain. We encamped for 
the night. It was so ordered, that the squall lasted not over fifteen minutes, and was 

the only rain we had until we finished our journey. The remainder of the way the 
weather was mild and pleasant, and the streams were low. We arrived at the first 
house in Pennsylvania on Friday evening about dark. Here I tarried, in this small 
neighborhood, two Sabbaths, and rested my team. On Monday, we went forward 
again, and were met on Tuesday, by a man and two horses, to help us, On Friday, we 
arrived at Austinburg. We thus performed our journey from Massachusetts to New 
Connecticut in a few days over two months. We felt ourselves brought under peculiar 
obligations to the same God that called Abraham to leave his kindred and native 
country to remove to a distant land among strangers. Oh! how happy should we be 
if we might have the covenant blessings of Abraham; to have God for our God and 
the God of our children. ? 

In about two weeks we got into a cabin of our own, with flooring enough to spread 
out our beds, but without chair or table, and without a door being hung or the chinks 
stopped. In this plight I left my family to make their garden, and went on a mission 
tour until about the middle of June. I then returned, took a boat and two men, and 
sailed from the Ashtabula Harbor for Buffalo. One of the men left us at Erie. Strong 
wind and waves drove us ashore; and we had to beach our boat. The next day, how- 

ever, we reached Buffalo; got our loading and laid our course towards the Reserve ; 
having another boat in company, with merchandise, and four men. We all got safe] 
moored in the outlet of Elk Creek at evening, hoping to reach home on the 4th of July 
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{1802.] But the morning bringing with it a strong head-wind anda heavy sea, we 
were obliged to lie by. On the fifth the other boat put out, but was soon driven ashore. 
On the morning of the sixth, the wind was favorable and strong. My hands knew 
nothing about managing a boat with sails, but I thought I could manage it. We fixed 
our sails and put to sea. I found the wind much stronger than [ had apprehended ; but 
there was no possibility of returning, and we must run about fifteen miles before we 
could make a harbor, We had proceeded but a few miles before our boat gave a sud- 
den lurch and unshipped the mast, which fell partly over the larboard quarter. The 
man, although very much frightened, obeyed my orders and hauled in the sails from 
the water, and set a sprit which I had previously prepared in case of difficulty. With 
this light sail we ran safely to the next harbor, now Salem. Here again the hand of 
God was visible in bringing us to our desired haven, The next day was calm, and we 
safely reached home. 4 

I now spent about three weeks in preparing my cabin for the comfort of my family ; 
and during this time; preached at several neighborhoods. In the fore part of August I 
made a tour of two months, preaching and visiting nearly all the set\iements on the 
south part of the Reserve. Having, on my return, spent about five weeks in the lake 
settlements and with my family, [ commenced, in December, 1802, a winter’s tour. 
The ice was running and making the streams impassable in some places, and dangerous 
in others, Having crossed the Grand river and come to the Shagreen, at the common 
ford, I found it filled with ice from bank to bank. The’sun was now about setting. f 
returned three miles to a cabin and lodged. In the morning I went on again, and after 
going up the river about three miles, I came toa shallow rapid where the ice was 

oating, but on or near the opposite side were lodged two long trees about six feet apart. 
Watching for a vacancy in the floating ice, I plunged. in and reached the trees ; but 
could not pass them for deep water. I got on to the first; took off my saddle-bags, and 
the horse jumped the log; he then jumped the other log, and we escaped safe to land. 
In this tour nothing further of special interest took place until my return in April, 
1803, when I had to swim my horse and climb over on heaps of flood-wood. 

On my reaching home I found letters from the Board, renewing my appointment and 
reducing my pay to six dollars per week. This appeared to me and to my family and 
neighbors to be injudicious and oppressive. I wrote several times to them on the sub- 
ject, and sent by gentlemen going to Hartford; but could get no encouragement to 
hope for an alteration. A remarkable revival of religion had been in progress for some 
months. This led me to continue my labors, although my dear family were suffering 
for want of clothing. Finding at length that there was no hope of any accommodation 
from the Board, I came to the resolution, in January, 1806, to resign my appointment 
from them, and accept an appointment to the Indian mission, from the Western Mis- 
sionary Society.* 

Soon after I came into this region of country, I joined the Ohio Presbytery. There 
were then but three ministers beside myself west of the Ohio. They, knowing 
my sentiments as a Congregational minister, wondered how I could join the Pres- 
bytery. My answer was, “I believe you are ministers of the Gospel, and as I am 
alone, I need your watch and counsel.” 

In the forepart of August, 1804, as I was returning from a southern tour through 
Warren, I was requested to take two or three volumes of the laws of Ohio, for our 
justices in the lake settlements. Too save distance, I took a course through the woods. __ 
Soon after I entered the woods, it began to rain pouringly, which made my progress 
slow, especially as I had to swim my horse through a stream, raised eight feet by the 
shower. It continued to rain. I reached the only crossing place of Grand river for 
many miles, after sunset. There I crossed the river, and concluded to camp for the 
night. Riding up to a place of fallen timber, some animal started out on the opposite 
side. I rode a little by, to see what company I was like to have, and was met by a 
large bear, that immediately threatened an attack. I walked my horse partly by, and 
he came in behind me, and drew nearer. It now became so dark, I could see nothing, 
but could hear the snuffing and snapping of the bear. To ride away from him was 
impossible. I concluded to climb a tree, if I could find one. I reined my horse to the 
left, and limbs struck my hat. I reined him further, and he came with his shoulder 
close to a beach tree. I tied the reins to some small limbs, raised my feet on the saddle, 
and went on to the tree. As I was getting upon some limbs about six feet above my 
horse, the bear came to the tree. After a few minutes, he began smelling at the horse, 
which paid no attention to him, but continued browsing. I went up about forty feet, 
found a place to sit among the limbs, and tied myself to the tree with a long bandanna. 
ae EE eae lp ee iE 


* The decision of the Board of Trustees on this subject was in pursuance of a general rule which they 
had then recently adopted, and which, they supposed, could not be departed from in favor of Mr. Badger, 
without producing dissatisfaction in the minds of other missionaries. That they were well disposed towards 
him personally, and properly appreciated his services, is evident from the fact that they afterwards gave 
him up a note for borrowed money.—See 5th section, 326 p.—Epirors. 
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The rain now began to _pour down. The horse shook himself; that startled the bear; 
he went a few rods from the tree, snuffed and snapped violently, and waited until near 
daylight, when he left the ground. . I reached home about the middle of the day. Bears 
T had often met with, but they were quick out of sight. This was the only time I was 
interrupted, by any wild beast, in all my journeyings through the woods. It was said 
by some, that the old bear did not like to see Church and State so nearly connected. 

In March, 1805, I was requested to preach a lecture; and wishing to get-my horse 
across the ice over the Cuyahoga, about six miles from the plaee of preaching, I rode 
on, crossed the river, and returned on foot. The next day I preached,and the following 
morning returned, but to my great surprise, the ice was all gone, and there were no 
mneans of crossing but to wade. Without knowing how strong or deep the current was, 
I got me a pole and ventured in; found the water very cold, and between three and 
four feet deep. I got through safe, however, and suffered no harm. At another time, 
I came to a stream in the morning, after a heavy rain through the night; saw the track 
of a horse into it; but no sooner was my horse down the bank than he was swimming. 
It was Sabbath, and I had to preach in my wet clothes. 

In December of this year, I was requested, by Mr. Samuel Prinee Robbins and the 
church at Marietta, to attend, with several other ministers, his ordination, on the Ist 
day of January. The council did not, however, get together until the next Tuesday, 
when the examination took plaee, and he was ordained the following day, Jan. 8, 1806. 

After my return home, I began making preparation for the Indian mission. The first 
thing was to build a boat of about three tons burthen ; this was completed about the 
Ist of April. The Directors of the Society at Pittsburgh had procured both farming 
and carpenter tools. I procured eight barrels of flour, four cows and one yoke of oxen, 
and agreed with a man to bring up the articles to the head waters of Grand river, and 
drive the cows up to Warren. Two hands went up the river in a large canoe, and at 
two trips, brought down the loading. Having got together our stores and stock and 
hired help, I sent two young men to drive on the cattle with one horse, and took one 
man and his wife with me in the boat. We arrived at Lower Sandusky the 14th of 
May. ‘his mission was attended with much difficulty, for some time, by reason of the 
traders selling the Indians whiskey, and making false representations of our designs. 
But I got, pretty readily, between 80 and 100 of the chiefs and warriors in council. FE 
addressed them, through my interpreter, about two hours, pointing out the evils they 
suffered from the use of strong drink. They agreed to use it no more; and during the 
four years I was with them, they kept their promise, In the fall of 1809, there was 
much talk among them, about war between the British and the United States. £ called 
together a large council of their chiefs and warriors, and represented the danger they 
would be in, of losing many lives and all their land, if they interfered in the war, if it 
should take place. I observed to them, that we had laid their great father on his back, 
and we should do it again, if they made war upon vs. They listened to my advice in 
the war, and kept out of it entirely. They are now living well on their lands. 

In the fall of 1807, my wife and children went out with me; and tarried until 
September, 1808, except Julia Ann and Lucia, The former was married in the spring 
of 1807, and Lucia staid with her. But my wife and children were sickly, and we 
moved back, 

On the Ist of November, 1809, I set out, with my wife, on a journey to New Eng- 
land. She tarried with our friends at New Preston, while | went on to Hartford, and 
had an interview with the Board of Missions, They cancelled a note of mine for $200, 
given for borrowed money, and gave me $100 in cash for the Indian mission. 

In my visit at Boston and the vicinity, E collected $1,100, mostly in bills of the 
Pittsfield Bank, (Berkshire County,) which failed a few days before I presented their 
bills. They could not pay a dollar. I informed them how the money had been collected 
and for what purpose. The Cashier observed that they had some Marietta Bank money, 
which they would give for their bills. I took it, and thus saved the whole. 

The care of Heaven was over us, and brought us safely home from this long journey; 
our last visit to our friends in Connecticut. 

My daughter Sarah was complaining before I went to Sandusky; but we apprehended 
nothing dangerous. J went to the station, set things in order, and repaired to Pitts- 
burgh, and made my report to the Board, and then returned to my family; but before 
I reached home, my daughter was consigned to the grave. could mourn with my 
family but a few days, as it was necessary I should return to the missionary field. I 
pursued my labors with the Indians until some time in November, about the 16th, when 
I received a letter from my wife informing me that our house was burned, on the last 
night of October, with nearly all our provisions and furniture. } returned to my dis- 
tressed and almost naked family. Soon, with the help of neighbors, we got up another 
cabin. Although the chastisement fell upon us suddenly, (and was no doubt wisely 
ordered,) yet we were not forsaken ; streams of benevolence flowed in from various 
parts. We kept a day of fasting and prayer in our family, in special regard to our 
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affliction, accompanied with expressions of gratitude. God had dealt with us in mercies, 
far exceeding his chastisements. . 

In the spring of 1810, we removed to Ashtabula. Here and in the neighboring settle- 
ments, I labored in the ministry, receiving my support partly from the people and partly 
from the Massachusetts Missionary Society. 

In September, 1812, Gen. Perkins’s brigade was ordered to the westward to guard the 
frontier. Zn a skirmish with the Indians, several of our men were badly wounded, and 
others began to be sick. They wrote to me, earnestly requesting me to make them a 
visit. Z went out, expecting to be gone about two weeks. After I had been there a 
few days, Gen. Harrison came into the camp, and appointed me brigade chaplain, with- 
out consulting me on the subject; and in a few days, a commission came from the 
Parernor: I was also appointed postmaster for the army. I could not now return 

onorably. In December, we received orders to march for Lower Sandusky. There 
was no road but an Indian path through low swampy ground. I observed to the general 
that the route on that path was impassable for teains. ‘*Can you point out a better 
way?” ‘Yes, I can lead the army through on mostly dry ground.” We started, the 
next day, with a guard of about twenty men, and six axe-men, marked the route through, 
and returned in five days, in a severe snow storm. The brigade marched the second 
day after my return. I went as their pilot, and got through safely, on the third day. 
We lay at Sandusky until the forepart of February, when we were ordered on to 
Maumee. Here I continued until the pickets were all set to form Fort Meigs. About 
the middle of March, I returned to my family. A day or two after I got home, my son 
Joseph was taken with an epidemic, and died the third day. Henry was taken with the 
same disease ; but after a time of painful sickness, recovered. 

In the fall of 1815, my son Henry was married to Lucy Crary. They settled in 
Kingsville. He was deacon of the church in that place about twenty years. He moved 
to this region (Wood County) in February, 1836. In October of that year, he died in 
an epileptic fit. His wife died January 1, 1832. She was pious and amiable. Four 
daughters and one son survive. 

After the war, I continued preaching, with a very scanty support from the people. 
I sold a lot of land, and applied the avails for my support. ’ 

Being called to attend the funeral of a neighbor, on my return I found my wife on 
her bed. Medicine had no effect to remove the disease. She languished, in great 
distress, until about 11 o'clock, A. M. of the third day, when she was released from 
pain and sorrow here, to enter, as we had reason to hope, the joys of heaven. ‘This 
was on the 4th of August, 1818. She was then in the 64th year of her age. In early 
life, she had professed her faith and hope in Christ; was a discreet wife; an affectionate 
mother; a consistent Christian; beloved as a friend and neighbor. She bore, with 
Christian fortitude, the burdens that often devolved upon her, in managing the concerns 
of her family. Although we were subject to many severe trials, and could not know 
how they would end, not a word of complaint escaped her lips, but she often remarked, 
in times of trial, “‘ We must trust in God.” The morning before ber death, we appre- 
hended no immediate danger, as she had been subject to similar ill turns. I was called 
away, for an hour or two; but on my return, found her in the agony of death, past 
making any communication to our weeping family. We sorrowed, but our sorrow was 
not without hope. She lies in the graveyard in Ashtabula, by the side of her children, 
Joseph and Sarah. 

‘After the decease of the wife of my youth, who had borne with me the burden of 
removal and many sufferings in the wilderness, I concluded that my own departure was 
probably near, and that the formation of new connections would only create new 
burdens. I continued my labors in the ministry as usual. Some time in the following 
winter, some of my friends observed to me, they thought my happiness and comforts 
of life might be increased, by forming a new connection, and proposed to me to call ona 
lady who was on a visit from Wilbraham, Ms. to her sisters, living in Salem, Ohio. 
Some time in February, we providentially met, at the house of a friend.’ I suggested 
the subject to her; and as she was well informed in regard to my reputation and calling, 
she consented to another interview. The treaty was shortly after concluded; and we 
were married on the 13th of April, 1819. Her name was Abigail Ely, born Sept. 11, 
1775, being eighteen years younger than her husband. She was a professor of religion 
in the church of the north parish in Wilbraham. Our connection has been, and still is 
happy. 

ft eeniioned to preach as usual, without any stated support, until 1826, when I reported 
myself to the war department as a Revolutionary pauper, and was placed on the pension 
roll at $96 a year. H J aaa 

In the spring of this year, in compliance with an invitation from the people of 
Gustavus, in Trumbull County, I removed to that place; constituted a church of about 
thirty members; and was installed pastor of this society, by the Grand River Presbytery, 
in October following. Here I lived in harmony, and preached, for eight years, having 
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some precious refreshing seasons, and a considerable enlargement of the church. About 
the close of this period, my lungs and voice began to fail, and my general health was 
somewhat impaired. I proposed to be dismissed, and that some other minister should 
be called. My people objected to my dismission, until they had got another minister. 
I continued to preach, at times, as I was able, until the 26th of June, 1835, when I was 
dismissed from my charge, by the Presbytery of Trumbull County, and the Rev. Ben- 
jamin Fenn was installed in my place. In October following, I removed to Wood 
County, to reside with my only surviving daughter. 

Thus, my dear Sir, I have given a very concise history of my parentage and of my 
life from my youthful years to the present time; but I fear it will not afford you suffi- 
cient satisfaction to compensate for the perusal. 

Your affectionate friend, 


JOSEPH BADGER. 


HISTORY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 


EARLY HISTORY. 


James VI. of Scotland, who was himself a scholar, and at all times desirous 
of being esteemed the patron of literature, suggested the scheme of erecting 
an University at Edinburgh, or, when it was suggested by others, gave it his 
support. His mother, the unfortunate Mary, had been impressed with the im- 
portance of conveying the blessings of education to her subjects. She had 
issued a charter, comprehending these amongst other objects which she con- 
templated ; and so early as 1577, the High School, which had fallen into decay, 
was re-erected, a seminary, which, in its own department, has long enjoyed a 
great and well-deserved reputation. James, after ratifying the deed of his 
mother, clearly expressed his purpose in a kind of instrument or charter, 
respecting the foundation of a college or distinct seminary for literary and phi- 
losophical instruction. The plan, which he sketched, embraces all the topics 
which were then included in a university course, and wisely, and with an 
anticipation of what has afterwards so strikingly taken place, authorizing the 
addition of new branches of science, without a breach of the terms of the foun- 
dation. 

The provost, magistrates and council of the city lost no time in acting upon a 
deed so intimately connected with the best interests of their countrymen, for in 
the subsequent year, September 14, 1583, a contract was made between the 
town of Edinburgh and Mr. Robert Rollock, one of the regents of the university 
of St. Andrews, for the purpose of securing his talents and services for the new 
seminary. Rollock, then a person of high reputation, bound himself to enter 
the college newly founded for the instruction of youth, in the course of the next 
October, to exercise the office of regent in said college for the instruction, cor- 
rection and government of the youth and persons committed to his care. He 
was secured only for one year in the possession of his situation; but it is 
added, that he should be continued beyond this period, so Jong as he conducted 
himself faithfully according to the rules and injunctions which might be given 
him. His salary was £40 Scots, that is between £3 and £4 sterling, in addi- 
tion to the fees to be exacted from the batrns, as the scholars were called. 
Two years after, the town-council constituted him principal master of said col- 
lege, giving to him all the emoluments of the appointment. They committed 
to him also, all the authority vested in the principal of any college in the uni- 
versities of the realm, subjecting to his superintendence the regents established, 
or to be established, the students, and the whole body of the college, so that he 
might command and govern them according to the statutes enacted for the 
regulation of the seminary. Not long after the first charter of James, the col- 
lege consisted of the principal, and four regents. In 1584, James executed a 
new deed, conferring certain property on the magistrates and council, to whom 
he states that he had granted the power of erecting a new college, for the sus- 
tentation of the principal and regents within the same; and, in 1612, this was 
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followed by an additional charter, confirming what had been previously done. 
In 1621, an Act of Parliament was passed, notifying divers infeftments, (deeds 
or instruments,) granted to the town of Edinburgh, for the sustentation of the 
college, ministers and hospitals, which is a very interesting document, as it 
exhibits the only constitution which the college possesses. It mentions, that 
the town had, at great expense, erected the buildings, and that the college, 
through the thirty-five years of its existence, had greatly flourished, and also 
that sundry godly persons had given great sums of money for the sustentation 
of professors of humanity, theology and certain bursars within the same. In all 
essential points, the institution was subjected to the provost, magistrates and 
council of the city. Accordingly, the council have always claimed the privileges 
which the charters confer; they have added new professorships ; and they have 
interfered in prescribing the course of study to be followed in obtaining degrees. 
In this respect it stands on a distinct footing from the other universities in 
Scotland. Of late years, the principal and professors resisted this interference 
of the town-council, but the courts decided in favor of the latter. The council 
have added new professorships, as they seemed to be required, and they have, 
also, employed themselves in framing regulations for the college. Not fewer 
than 102 Acts of this body were transmitted to the late royal commission on 
the Scottish universities. The college, however, have not refrained from simi-— 
lar regulations. The body of rules and regulations which they have adopted, 
entitled Academie Disciplina, was framed by the principal and regents. The 
college of Edinburgh, like the other universities, has been frequently visited, by 
various bodies, in order that its situation, discipline and mode of teaching might 
be examined. In 1825, the patrons of the university, after a long interval, 
made a formal visitation. The interposition of the clergy of Edinburgh has 
long ceased as to the election of professors, except in the case of theological 
professorships, where occasionally, more from courtesy than from any intention 
of being regulated by their opinion, the patrons have submitted to them the 
names of candidates whom they were disposed to elect. 


PROPERTY AND REVENUE OF THE UNIVERSITY. 


The property granted for the founding and maintenance of the college was 
given to the magistrates of Edinburgh for that purpose, at different times, and 
appears to have consisted chiefly of revenue which had formerly belonged to 
the church. In 1747, the funds of the university were the following :— 


The vicarage and parsonage of Currie, worth, per annum, : L712 
The ground-annuals belonging to the prebendars of the Kirk-of-Field, 16 
The tithes of Kirkund, parsonage and vicarage, 175 
The benefit of the Mort cloths (use of at funerals,) ' 136 
The interest of mortified money, 11,451 

£11,850 


The fractions are not included in the above sums. The general funds and 
revenues of the college are managed by the town council. The Senatus Aca- 
demicus take charge of the fund arising out of the fees paid by the students on 
enrolling their names in the album of the university, and from fees paid on 
graduation, though the council have of late claimed the right of control over 
this branch of the revenue. The professor of conveyancing receives a salary of 
£120 from the Society of writers to the signet. In 1821, a legacy from Dr. 
William Thomson’s estate, amounting to £1,511, for the promotion of miner- 
alogy, was received. About £1,500 annually, are allowed to the university as 
grants from the crown. The annual expenses of the Botanical Garden, amount- 
ing to more than £800, are also defrayed by the crown. A very large bequest 
from the will of General Reid, for founding a professorship of music, is expected, 
after the death of the daughter of the testator, now advanced in life. Sir James 
Erskine of Torrie, bequeathed to the university a collection of pictures and 
marbles. There are 80 bursaries, a species of free scholarships, belonging to 
the institution, worth from £5 to £100 per annum, with the exception of 
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three, which are under £5. It appears that the proper ordinary revenue of the 

college is quite inadequat meet the necessary expenses, though the town 

council have acted with g liberality towards the university and its members. 
ie 


OFFICERS OF THE UNIVERSITY. F 
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There is no chancellor in this university, though that title was occasionally 
assumed by the person holding the chief magistracy of the city. The office of 


_ rector was held by several persons, though with frequent intervals, during the 


greater part of a century from the foundation of the university. No chancellor, 
vice-chancellor, rector, or dean of faculty, exercises any authority or jurisdiction 
over the principal, professors or students. The Senatus Academicus is com- 
posed of the principal and professors, who become constituent members thereof, 
apso facto, upon their admission. In the case of joint professorships, both in- 
cumbents may be present at, and may take a part in the deliberation, but the 
vote of one only is received. Every question is decided by a plurality of voices. 
The principal has long ceased to teach a class; and whatever may have been 
the case in the early history of the university, he has not, for a long period of 
time, been present at the examination of the classes, or visited, in his capacity 
as principal, these classes.- He presides at the meetings of the Senatus, and is 
the official organ of the university in communicating with the crown, the town 
council, and the public; but has little or no control over the professors, or over 
the manner in which the great business of education is conducted. The privi- 
leges and influence of the principal seem to be, at present, merely nominal. 
The existing principal, George Husband Baird, D. D., was elected in 1793; 
Librarian, Alexander Brunton, D. D.; Secretary to the Senatus Academicus, 
Sir William Hamilton, Bart.; Secretary to the University, John Gordon ; regius 
keeper of the museum of natural history, Robert Jameison; Printers, John 
Waugh, Alexander Smellie and Duncan Stevenson. 


The following is the list of professorships, incumbents, etc. 


Professorships. Founded. Professors. Appointed. Salary. Patrons, 
; Lads. of Session, Town 
Humanity, 1597 James Pillans, m. a. 1820 £1,407< Coun., Fac. of Ady., 
Writers to Signet. 
Greek, 1708 George Dunbar, m. a. 1805 1,259 Town Council. 
Logic & Metaphysics, 1708 Sir William Hamilton, 1836 603 Town Council. 
Mathematics, 1674 Philip Kelland, m. a. 1838 766 ‘Town Council. 
Moral Phil. & Pol. Econ. 1708 John Wilson, m. a. 1820 658 Town Council. 
Natural Philosophy, 1708 James David Forbes, m. a, 1833 690 Town Council. 
Rhet. & Belles Lettres, 1762 George Moir, m. a. 1835 234 Crown. 
Practical Astronomy, 1786 ‘Thomas Henderson, mM. A. 1834 120 Crown. 
Universal History, 1719 George Skene, at. A. 1837 206 § eens: & 
Ls of Sess., Town 
: : oun., Barons of 
Agriculture, 1790 David Low, m. a. 1831-118 Excheq’r, & Sen 
Academ. 
Divinity, 1620 Th,.Chalmers, D.D., LL.D. 1828 196 Town Council. 
Oriental Languages, 1642 Alexander Brunton, dD. D, 1813 257 ‘Town Council. 
Div: & Church History, 1695 David Welsh, D. D. 1831 200 Crown. 
Public Law, 1707 285 Crown. 
ee ‘ John Wilde, m. a, & 1792 Fac. of Adv. & Town 
Civil Law, 1710} Douglas Cheape, m. A. 1827 251 ; Council. 
Scots Law, 1719 George Joseph Bell, at, , 1822 1,058 3 Boel Acu.S Paes 
5 ! Town Coun., Deputy 
Conveyancing, 1825 Macvey Napier, m. A. 1825 582< Keeper & Writers 
; 1s to Signet. 
Theory of Physic, 1685 William P. Alison, M.D. 1821 882 Tawa Coumen 
Materia Medica, etc, 1768 Robert Christison, m,p. 1832 1,281 Town Council. 
Medical Jurisprudence, 1807 'T’. Stewart Traill, mM. p, 1832 118 ~Crown. 
Chemistry, 1713 Pr. Charles Hope, M.p. 1795 2,213 Town Council. 
Surgery, , 1831 Sir Charles Bell, 1836 1,019 Town Council. 
Practice of Physic, 1685 James Home, m. v. 1821 1,008 Town Council. 
Anatomy & Physiology, 1705 Alexander Monro, m.p, 1798 Town Council. 
Military Surgery, 1806 Sir G. Ballingall,m.p. 1823 175 Crown. 


General Pathology, 1831 John Thompson, m. p, 1831 Town Council. 
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Midwifery, etc. 1726 -... -596 ~=Town Council. 
Robert Graham, Mm. p. 1820) — 
ai Pd) William P. Alison, m.p. 1821 
Clinical Medicine, W741 omg, Trail, a. D. and 19397 801 


Robert Christison, M.p. 1832 


Clinical Surgery, 1803 James Syme, m. D. 1833. TIL Crown, 
Botany, 1676 Robert Graham, m. D. 1820 1,026 Crown & To’n Coun. 
Natural History, 1767 Robert Jameison, Mm. a. 1804 814 Crown. 
Music, 1839 John Thomson, mM. a. 1839 Principal & Profes’rs. 


The six senior examining professors of the medical faculty have, from medi- 
cal degrees, an addition of £200 to their emoluments; and the four of the 
faculty who deliver clinical lectures have an additional sum of the same amount. 
The salaries of the theological professors were not, in 1830, augmented, as in 
the case of most of the other professors, by fees from the students. 


FACULTY OF ARTS. 


Humanity Classes—The studies in this branch, humaniores litere, would 
seem to embrace philology, grammar, composition, etc. equivalent, in a con- 
siderable degree, to the department of Rhetoric and Belles Lettres in the 
United States. It is, however, wholly confined to Latin. ‘There are two 
classes, senior and junior. The first class meets from 11 to 1 for five days of 
the week, and one hour on Saturday, throughout the session. The average age 
of the students who enter this class is about 144. In order to lessen the labor 
of prescribing and correcting individual exercises, the number of students being 
very great, Prof. Pillans, at the commencement of the session, selects monitors 
or inspectors of exercises from among the best scholars of the class, determin- 
ing who these are by making them write an exercise under his own eye. 
Adam’s Grammar, Mair’s Introduction, and passages from Virgil, Livy, Quintus 
Curtius, Ovid and Horace are studied. The second, or senior, Humanity Class 
meets from 9 to 10 every day, and on Tuesdays and Thursdays from 2 to 3. 
Average age of the students at entrance from 15 to 16 years. The professor 
delivers single lectures on occasional subjects. Prizes are distributed in both 
classes. There are no public examinations. There is a library of about 400 
volumes. From 150 to 200 attend the junior class, and from 200 to 270 the 
senior. 

Greek Classes.—The Greek class consists of three divisions, the first or public 
class, the private class, and the third, or second private class. The first class, 
whose average age is from 13 to 15, meets two hours, each day, Saturday ex- 
cepted, at 10 and 1 o’clock. It consists of those who either have no knowledge 
of the language, or who have made some progress init. They study Moor’s 
Grammar, Dunbar’s Exercises, Collectanea Greca Minora, the first book of the 
Iliad, Anacreon, the Cyropedia, etc.. The average age of those who attend 
the second class is from 15 to 18. Nearly one half of those who attend the 
first class do not enter the second; but almost all the students from the High 
School go at once to it. It meets one hour each day, The books used, are 
Moor’s and Matthie’s Greek Grammars, the Anabasis, the Memorabilia of Xen- 
ophon, and sometimes Plato. The third class meets three hours a week 
throughout the course, and four hours a week for nearly three months. The 
higher Greek classics are read, and frequently changed. Average students, 
Ist class, 160; 2nd class, 150; 3d class, 70. Prizes are given in all the classes. 
Voluntary lectures are given by the professor. 

Mathematical Classes.—These are three in number, the first two constituting 
the classes which it is incumbent on the professor to teach, the third being 
voluntary. For the six years preceding 1826, the average number attending 
all the classes was 188. The voluntary class is frequently attended by prac- 
tising engineers, and sometimes by officers in the army. The doctrine of 
fluxions is the main object of pursuit. An annual allowance of £10 is given by 
the patrons for prizes. Astronomy belongs to this department. 

Logic Class.—This class meets an hour each day, for five days in the week, 
during a term of five and a half months. Most of the students have previously 
attended the Latin and Greek classes, but very few, the mathematical class. 
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The average number of students who attend is about 175. The lectures com- 
prehend, Ist, a view of the intellectual faculties and of the laws of mind ; 
2nd, the various kinds of evidence; 3d, syllogistic and inductive reasoning ; 
4th, the analytical and synthetical mode of conducting our reasonings, conclud- 
ing with a view of the theory of universal grammar. ‘The business of the class 
is conducted almost entirely by lecturing. Writing essays on the part of the 
students is voluntary. More than one half write at least one essay ; many of 
them write more. Certificates are given, at the end of the session, to the stu- 
dents who apply for them. 

Rhetoric Class.—This was originally conjoined with the Logic, but was de- 
tached from it in 1762, Attendance upon it of late has been made essential 
for obtaining a degree in Arts. The class meets one hour a day, for five days 
in a week, during a session of five months. The average attendance is from 
27 to 40. The business of the class is conducted almost entirely by lecturing. 
No private examinations have been introduced. The sum of £10 is granted for 

rizes. 
x Moral Philosophy Class.——The average number who attend is from 140 to 
162. The students are generally from 17 to 22 yearsof age. Without attend- 
ing this class, a degree in Arts cannot be conferred, nor admission to the Di- 
vinity Hall granted. The°course lasts for one session, but many attend two 
sessions. At the beginning of the session, Prof. Wilson delivers three lectures, 
containing a full and minute analysis of his course. An historical sketch is 
then given of the influence of moral science on the well being of States, on the 
government, legislation, literature and national character, The nature and 
laws of the inductive philosophy, or the Baconian method, are then stated, and 
an attempt made to show the difference of its instruments and results when 
applied to physical and moral subjects. ‘The course is divided into four parts, 
relating to the nature of the human being, to the relations in which that being 
is placed, to the duties deduced from that nature and those relations, and to the 
means by which individuals and nations may promote and guard their virtue 
and their happiness. Without entering on the evidence of revealed religion, 
the professor points out its importance, being anxious to leave the impression 
that natural religion can accomplish but little without revealed. No examina- 
tion whatever is had of this class, and no means are employed to secure the 
attendance of the students. An exercise is held on Saturday, for the purpose 
of hearing and reading essays. Lectures on Political Economy are.also given 
by Prof. Wilson. 
Natural Philosophy Ciass.—This class must be attended by all who aspire for 
a degree, or who study for the church. The session continues about five and a 
half months. The average number is 150 or 160. A class has been occasionally 
taught during the summer session. The professor is chiefly engaged in lectur- 
ing. In general, he treats of each subject in his course, but dwells chiefly on 
such as are fundamental, and such as the mass of students can comprehend 
most readily. Various prizes and medals are bestowed. No means are em- 
ployed in enforcing discipline, except exercising the power of withholding 
certificates, 
Universal History Class.—This class does not belong to the curriculum, 
attendance upon it not being necessary for obtaining a degree in Arts. The 
attendance is about 30. The course of lectures delivered comprises an histori- 
cal survey of the relations of the political systems of modern Europe and its 
dependencies, with a view of the progress of literature in different nations. 
Natural History Class.—This course embraces meteorology, hydrography, 
mineralogy, geology, botany and zodlogy. ‘The age of those who attend the 
class varies much. There have been frequently sitting on the same form, boys 

of 12, and gentlemen of 60, all seeming to be equally interested. Attendance, 
200. Mode of teaching is by lectures and demonstrations. The efficiency of 
this class, and its present admirable state, have been greatly promoted by the 
splendid museum connected with it, and for which the public is almost wholly 
indebted to the zeal, ability and taste of the present professor, Jameison. Stu- 
dents of the divinity class, often to the number of 30 or 40, are admitted gratis 
to attend his course. 
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FACULTY OF LAW. 


This Faculty embraces three classes, civil law, Scots law, and conveyancing. 
The most material facts we give in a tabular form. 


Class. Average attend. Average age. ; Studies. 
Biv Law, 50 to 60 18 to 22 § Pandects, Justiniau’s Institetes, Heineccius, Ro- 
man History, and Law. 
Scots baw 250 16 to 25 Lectures on Civil and Criminal Law of Scotland, 
2. Mercantile and Maritime Law, ete. 
Conveyancing, 101 Advanced, Lectures on Deeds aud Conveyance. 


The fact that the class of public law has been given up is most singular. At 
‘one period, it was thought the most important of all branches of instruction, and 
for a century after the time of Grotius, it attracted more attention than any 
other part of philosophy. . 


FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 


Class. Average attend. Principal Studies. 
Materia: Medica: 280 140 lectures on Pharmacology, Dietetics, Phar- 
2 macy, Art of Prescription, ete. 
Practice of Physic, 250 Lectures and Examinations. 
Chemistry and Pharmacy, 500 Lectures and Examinations. 
. Theory of Physic, 210 Physiology, Pathology, Tkerapeutics. 
Anatomy and Surgery, 222 Monro’s Elements of Anatomy, Lectures, ete. 
Midwifery, 742 Text-Book, by the Professor and Popular Lectures. 
Clinical Medicine, 194 Clinical Lectures, Hospital Attendance, ete. 
Clinical Surgery, 194 . dectures, and Hospitals, Museum, ete. : 
Military Surgery, 36 ; foes Surgical Operatious, Military Hospi- 
Medical Jurisprudence, 57 Medical Jurisprudence, Medical Police, ete. 
Botany, 214 Lectures, Botanic Garden, ete. 
gricultare, 30 to 40 Lectures on Agriculture, Rural Economy, ete. 


The medical department of education. in the Universities of Scotland is of 
great importance. During a long period, a very large proportion of the persons 
who have practised medicine throughout the country, and who have occupied 
the medical stations in the army and navy, have been educated for their pro- 
fession in one or other of those universities. The medical school of Edinburgh 
has long possessed very high celebrity, and that of Glasgow has of late years 
risen into eminence. 


THEOLOGICAL FACULTY, 


Class of Professor of Divinity.—The duty imposed upon the professor of 
divinity is very arduous. In addition to his lectures, he has been in the practice 
of hearing the numerous discourses which the church requires' before young men 
can be admitted to probationary trials. Dr. Chalmers, in 1830, gives the follow- 
ing account of the manner in which he proceeds: “I had two hours of meeting 

in the day, for five days in the week; one of these, between 9 and 10, was appro- 
priated exclusively to the hearing of discourses ; the other, between 11 and 12, 
to the business of teaching. My colleagues had the great kindness to relieve 
me of one species each of the five species of discourses which are required from 
students of divinity. Notwithstanding, I had about 160 discourses to*hear 
during the last winter. My practice is to give an extemporaneous criticism 
immediately after the delivery of the lecture and popular sermon; but previously 
to the delivery of the exegesis, [peruse it by myself, and am prepared to meet 
it with a written criticism upon its merits. In addition to the regular discourses, 
my students, at an extra hour, read voluntaries to me on the current topies of 
the course. I received 80 of these during last session.” Average number of 
students, 256. Many, however, come up merely. to deliver their discourses, 
but derive no benefit whatever from the lectures. 
Class of Ecclesiastical Hislory.—The average attendance on this class is about 
130. Divinity is taught chronologically. The divine revelations to the human 
race are considered in the order in which they took place, and their effects 
“upon those to whom they are given are delineated. One hour is entirely 
devoted to lecturing, and another, to examinations. Discourses upon subjects 
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connected with the lectures are prescribed, and a written criticism upon them 
by the professor is read. No prizes are given. There are no means of 
enforcing discipline but remonstrance. ' 
Class of Hebrew and Chaldee Languages.—The class for these languages 
meets one hour a day for five days in the week, during the divinity session. 
The average for five years was about 68. The ordinary business is translations 
and grammatical analysis. A few lectures are delivered on biblical criticism 
and Jewish antiquities. The junior students read Hebrew only; the advanced, 
are taught Chaldee also, and, to some extent, the elements of Syriac and 
Persian. All these subjects are taught at the same hour. Only a minority 
attend the second year. To encourage the students to do so, no fee is exacted, 
and the study of Persian was introduced as an inducement. The business of 
the class is carried on almost wholly by examinations. The town council allow 


a prize of £10 for Hebrew penmanship. 


' MISCELLANIES. 


Number of Students—The following is the number who were matriculated 
from 1792 to 1835, including the theological students, regular and partial. 


1792, .9..1,279° |. 1822) 2 2,18Ls | 91897, . 5 214d) ABBR pox ed, 923 
1800, .. 1,330 | 1823,.: 2,844 | 1828,..2,102 | 1833, .. 1,908 
1810,.. 1,980 | 1824,...2,.273 | 1829,..92,161-,} 1834, .. 1,754 
1816, .. 2,097 | 1825,.. 2,198 | 1830,..2,099 | 1885, .. 1,662 
1821, .. 2,116.) 1826,, . 2,184 | 1881, .. 2,023. | . 1896, . . 2,580 


The decrease from 1823 to 1836, was, in the literature and philosophy class, 
419; medicine, 188; law, 59; divinity, 100; total, 764. The causes of this 
decrease are not any falling off in the character of the University, but the 
increased expense of living; the establishment of the universities in London 
and Durham; and the overstocking of the Jearned professions, which was con- 
sequent upon the peace of 1815, when the universities had the largest number 
of students. 

Library.—In 1580, Mr. Clement Little bequeathed 300 volumes to the city, 
which was soon transferred to the college. Drummond of Hawthornden 
bequeathed 500 volumes of very rare books. In 1763, the library of the com- 
pany of Surgeons was added, amounting to 500 volumes. Dr. William Thom- 
son and General Reid have, also, largely contributed to the same object. The 
whole number of volumes is about 84,000, and increases at the rate of from 
1,200 to 1,400 volumes a year. A catalogue of the library has been made out 
in 17 volumes folio, in MS. The theological library amounted in 1830 to 
about 5,000 volumes. 

Observatory.—A most elegant observatory has been erected on Calton Hill 
by a corporate body called the Astronomical Institution. It is so far connected 
with the University, that the three professors concerned in the cultivation of 
astronomy are ew officio directors of the institution. | ’ 

Muscums.—These are the Museum of Natural History, Collection of instru- 
ments and apparatus for philosophical experiments, Anatomical Museum, 
Chethical apparatus, Collection of Materia Medica, an Herbarium, a Collection 
connected with Midwifery, Surgical Instruments, and the Torrie collection of 
pictures, marbles, and bronzes. Several of these are the private property of 
the professors. The Museum of Natural History, collectéd mainly by the 
indefatigable zeal of Prof. Jameison, is a most valuable and splendid collection. 


Notr.—For most of the facts in the preceding article, we are indebted to the very valuable and 
voluminous Report made to his Britannie Majesty by a Royal Commission of Inquiry into the 
state of the Universities of Scotland, ordered by the House of Commons to be printed, Oct. 7, 
183t. Itis a folio of 436 pages. We have also made use of McCulloch’s British Empire, 1837, 
and Oliver & Boyd’s New Edinburgh Almanac for 1840, 18mo, pp. 520. Since the above was 
written, we notice that an aet establishing and endowing a professorship of biblical criticism has 
been approved by a majority of the presbyteries connected with the General Assembly. It directs 
that efforts shall be made for forming such classes in all the universities, and when they are 
raed, students in divinily are to attend them during two years of their attendance at.the divinity 
hall. 
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NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
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History of the United States, from the Discovery of the American Continent, By George 
Bancroft. Vol. HI. Third Edition. Boston: Charles C. Little & James Brown. 
1840. pp. 468. 


This volume completes the History of the Colonization of the United States. It 
closes just previously to the attempts of France and England to carry the peace of Aix 
la Chapelle into effect. The author now proposes to proceed to write the History of the 
American Revolution. The two volumes of the antecedent history have been well 
received both in this country and in Europe. The work is written in a glowing and 
attractive style. The author is full of sympathy with the struggles made by our fathers 
for the maintenance of their civil and political rights. He has the talent of sketching 
characters with remarkable spirit and. fidelity. The episodes in which he occasionally 
indulges, tend greatly to relieve the detail of facts and the narration of well known in- 
cidents. 


A General_ Biographical Dictionary: comprising a summary Account of the most dis- 
tinguished Persons of all Ages, Nations and Professions, including more than one 
thousand articles of American Biography. By the Rev. John L, Blake, D. D., Author 
of the Family Encyclopedia of Useful Knowledge, and various other works on Edu- 
cation and General Literature. Second Edition. New York: E. French and A, V. 
Blake. 1839. pp. 1096. 


This work appears, from such an examination as we have been able to give it, to be 
well compiled and worthy of the patronage of the public. The compiler has made free 
use, of course, of the labors of Lempriere and of his various editors, of Gorton, Eliot, 
Chalmers, Allen, etc. He specifies particularly, and in terms of high commendation, 
the Encyclopedia Americana. At the close of the volume is a catalogue of nearly 200 
works in the Latin, English, French, Italian and German languages, relating to 
biography and general history. There is added a long list of names of persons, not 
admitted into the body of the work, with the facts in a tabular form, important to be 
known concerning them. The names of individuals connected with our general and 
State governments, from the first settlement of the country to the present time, are also 
subjoined. In preparing the tables just mentioned, the author received the assistance 
of the late John Farmer, Esq. of Concord. The volume is well printed, and is very 
creditable to those who have been concerned in bringing it out. We trust that its 
circulation will be in proportion to its merits. 


The History of Rowley, anciently including Bradford, Boxford and Georgetown, from 
the year 1630 to the present time. By Thomas Gage. With an Address, delivered 
September 5, 1839, at the celebration of the Second Centennial Anniversary of its 
Settlement. By Rev. James Bradford. Boston: Ferdinand Andrews. 1840. pp. 484. 

\ : : 
The design of this volume is “to preserve such facts and incidents as are supposed 


to be more particularly interesting to the descendants of the first settlers of the ancient 

‘town of Rowley.” The object proposed is important, and well worthy the labor which 
has been bestowed upon the work. We are particularly pleased with the minuteness, 
and the great effort apparently made to present all facts with perfect accuracy. The 
genealogical registers of many of the families of the first settlers are interesting, and it is 
highly desirable that they should be thus transmitted to posterity. The volume evinces 
much research, patience, and labor. A history like this of all our older towns and 
settlements should be prepared and published. From Mr. Bradford's Address, which 
is well prepared and appropriate to the occasion, we shall insert some extracts in the 
Journal part of this number. 


ee 


t 
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An Historical Memoir of the Boston Episcopal Charitable Society. By Isaac Boyle, D. D., 
a Member of the Society. Boston. 1840. pp. 31. ¢ 


This Society was instituted on the 6th of April, 1724. The whole number of persons 
who have been members is 552.- The capital of the Society, in 1816, was $26,538 67. 
Thousands of poor persons have received aid from the institution. Warious biographical 
notices of the most distinguished members of the Society are given, in an interesting 
manner, by Dr. Boyle. 


An Address, delivered at the Centennial Celebration in Peterborough, N. H., October 24, 
1839, By John Hopkins Morrison. Boston: Isaac R. Butts. 1839. pp. 99. 


This pamphlet will well repay a perusal. It is full of curious matters of olden 
time, strikingly illustrative of the habits and manners of the first settlers of Peter- 
borough. The author bas gathered up his reminiscences with great diligence, and he 
records them in a very entertaining manner. 


Physiology for Schools. By Reynell Coates, M. D., Vice-President of the Philadelphia 
Medical Society; Corresponding Member of the National Institution, Washington 
City, and the New York. Lyceum of Natural History; Member of the Academy of 
Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, etc., etc. Philadelphia: Marshall, Williams & 
Butler. 1840. pp. 334. 


The work is divided into szateen chapters, and treats of the motion and growth of 
animate and inanimate things; of the individuality of organized beings, and the dif- 
ference of life in living bodies; of the organization and functions of simple animals, 
apparently without special organs; of the necessity for a masticatory and digestive 
apparatus in complex animals; of the necessity for a special apparatus of motion—the 
muscular and osseous systems and their appendages; of the general divisions of the 
vascular system; of the functions of secretion, respiration, and nutrition; of the 
nervous system; of the surfaces of the body; of the skeleton and its appendages ; of 
muscular stasis or equilibrium; of the great cavities of-the body; of the mechanism 
of breathing ; of digestion and the circulation; of the functions of the nerves and brain; 
and of temperaments and idiosyncrasy. “The first eight chapters present a broad view 
of general physiology, so far as the animal series is interested; and the remainder 
of the work explains the application of many of the principles therein contained to the 
special physiology of man.” The work contains fifty-seven plates or figures illustrative 
of the subjects to which they refer. Appended to the treatise are questions upon all its 
important thoughts referring to the paragraphs in which they are found; designed to be 
answered by the pupil. The work, though not a complete system of physiology, is 
well executed according to its design and purport. 


Second Annual Report of the Board of Commissioners of Common Schools in Conneeticut, 
together with the Second Annual Report of the Secretary of the Board. May, 1840. 
Published by order of the Legislature. Hartford: Case, Tiffany and Burnham. 
pp. 56. 

A large amount of valuable information and of practical wisdom may be found in 
this small pamphlet. The intelligent and zealous Secretary of the Board of Commis- 
sioners, Henry Barnard, 2nd, Esq., describes the condition of the common schools of 
Connecticut, points out their defects and the appropriate remedies, and brings forward 
many considerations which will be equally important to the citizens of all the States. 


Sixth Annual Report of the Young Ladies’ Literary and Missionary Association of the 
New Hampton Female Seminary. Boston: Putnam & Hewes. 1840. pp. 84. 
The Corresponding Secretary of this Association publishes annually, in the form of a 
pamphlet, an abstract of such communications as she may have received, together with 
such facts in relation to the Seminary as she may deem of interest... This pamphlet 
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contains the list of officers, an abstract of the Secretary’s record, course of studies, 
obituary notices, letters from female missionaries and others, compositions in prose and 
, 


poetry, etc. "To the numerous members of the Association the pamphlet must be full 
of interest. 


A Brief Inquiry into the Prospects of the Church of Christ, in connection with the Second 


Advent of our Lord Jesus Christ. By the Hon. and Rev. Gerard T. Noel, M. A. 
pp. 125. 


Sermons on the Second Advent of the Lord Jesus Christ, By the Rev. Hugh M’Neile, M. A., 
Minister of St. Jude’s Church, Liverpool. pp. 122. 


Essays on the Advent and Kingdom of Christ, and the events connected therewith. By 


the Rev. J. W, Brooks, Clarboro’ Retford, Author of Elements of Prophetical Interpre- 
tation. pp. 115. ‘ 


Essays on the Millennium. By the Rev. Henry Woodward, M. A., formerly of Christ 
Church College, Oxford, Rector of Fethard in the Diocese of Cashel. pp. 25. 


Prospects of the Jews ; or a series of Popular Lectures on the Prophecies relative to the 
Jewish Nation. By the Rev. Hugh M’Neile, M. A., Minister of St. Jude's Church, 
Liverpool. pp. 135. 


The above essays have all been re-published, during the present year, by Mr; Orrin 
Rogers, No..67 South Second Street, Philadelphia. Under the title of ‘“‘ The Literalist,”’ 
he proposes to reprint a series of treatises and essays which have appeared in England 
within a few years, on the Scripture prophecies; especially such as relate to the 
restoration of the Jews to their own land, the premillennial advent of our Lord Jesus 
Christ and his millennial kingdom. Some of the authors, particularly Mr. Noel and 
Mr. Woodward, are well known in this country by reputation, if not. personally. What- 
ever proceeds from their pens must be interesting, whether we coincide or not with the 
conclusions to which they come. We commend all the essays to the individuals who 
are interested in these discussions. They will, doubtless, find matter to instruct and 
edify them. Those who do not agree with the views presented, may be glad to see with 
what arguments they are maintained. 


Indian Captivities: being a eollation of the most remarkable Narratives. of Persons taken 
Captive by the North American Indians ; or relations of those who, by desperate valor 
or stratagem, have effected the most surprising escapes from their cruel hands. To 
which are added Notes, Historical, Biographical, etc. By Samuel G. Drake. Boston. 
1839. pp. 360. 

Mr. Drake appears to be an indefatigable student in all which relates to the aborigines 
of our continent. His Book of the Indians displays great research and untiring in- 
dustry. We regret that other writers, who make use of his labors, are not always 
careful to acknowledge their obligations tohim. The present volume is full of interesting 
and apparently authentic accounts. The younger portion of the reading community, 
especially, will find ample and rich entertainment in these narratives for the long winter 
evenings. 


Proceedings of the American Philosophical Socvety, August, September and October, 1840. 


This pamphlet contains brief minutes of the doings of the Society, short abstracts of 
papers read, titles of new books given to the library,ete. Hon. Peter S. Duponceau, 
LL. D., is president, and though above eighty years of age, generally attends the meet- 
ings of the Society. Another volume of the Transactions, we should infer, is in the 
course of preparation for the press. 


The American Almanac and Repository of Useful Knowledge, for the year 1841. Boston: 
David H. Williams, pp. 312. 


This volume is the 12th from the commencement of the publication, and 2nd of the 
second series of ten volumes, Part I, relates to Calendar and Celestial Phenomena for 
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1841; Part Il., miscellanies, as the opium-trade, slave-trade, emigration, navigation, 
etc., various statistical information in relation to the United States; meteorological 
information; individual States; British North America, Europe, Asia and Africa, 
foreign obituary, American obituary, chronicle of events. This volume, as its prede- 
cessors were, is crowded with valuable matter, well-condensed and arranged, and stated 
with great accuracy. 


An Address, delivered in South Hadley, Ms., July 30, 1840, at the third Anniversary of 
the Mount Holyoke Female Seminary. By Mark Hopkins, D. D. Published by re- 
quest of the Trustees. Northampton: John Metcalf. pp. 23. vf 


We regret that we have not space for a quotation from this excellent Address of 
President Hopkins, nor even to describe some of the good things which it contains. 
We cordially commend it to all the lovers of sound Christian philosophy. 


A Tribute to the Memory of the Rev. Wilbur Fisk, D. D. President of the Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Middletown, Ct. By the Rev. Prof. Whedon. New York. pp. 23. 


An affectionate and warm hearted tribute to the memory of an able and very useful 
man, highly distinguished in his own denomination, and respected by all. 


An Address, delivered at the Consecration of Harmony Grove Cemetery, Salem, Ms. By 
Daniel Appleton White. 1840. pp. 61. 


This Address is written with Judge White’s usual taste and elegance. It perfectly 
befitted the interesting occasion on which it was delivered. 


A Genealogical Register of the Descendants, in the Male Line, of Robert Day of Hartford, 
Ct., who died in the year 1648. New Hayen: Printed by William Storrer, Jr. 1840. 


This is a pamphlet of forty-four octavo pages, and contains many interesting and 
important genealogical facts in respect to the Day Family. It must have cost much 
labor and patience. We can sympathise with the Author, the Rev. George E. Day, 
recently ordained Pastor of the Congregational Church, Marlboro’, Ms., in such an 
arduous task. ‘ 

“Mention is first made of Robert Day in the colony records, as admitted to the 
freedom of Newtown, (now Cambridge), Ms. May 6, 1635. It is probable that he 
emigrated from England to this country some time in the year 1634. In June, 1636, he 
crossed the wilderness with the Rey, Mr. Hooker and a hundred others to Hartford, and 
remained there till his death in 1648.” It is supposed that he emigrated from the 
eastern part of England, and that the Family of Day came originally from Wales. 
There have been nine generations of the Day Family in this country. President Day 
of Yale College and Judge Day of Hartford are of the sixth generation. The descend- 
ants of Robert Day in the male line are supposed to have been more than 2,000. In 
some of the branches, nearly every member has been a professor of religion. Seventeen 
of the name have been graduated at Yale College, one at Dartmouth, and one at 
Amherst. The average age of those who have been heads of families is sixty-one and 
ahalf, Col. Benjamin Day lived to be over ninety-seven years of age. 


History of the American Revolution ; with a preliminary view of the Character and Prin- 
ciples of the Colonists, and their Controversies with Great Britain. By S. F. Wilson, 
Esq.._ With additions, adapting it more particularly to the use of Schools. By the 
Reo. J. L. Blake, D. D., Author of various works on Education and general literature. 
Baltimore: N. Hickman, 1839. pp, 443; 

This work is not an abstract or compilation from the larger ‘histories. Mr. Wilson 
remarks, that he has diligently compared the received authorities, and has exercised his 
judgment freely in selecting and arranging the essential facts; and he thinks, that he 
has brought within the compass of a volume of convenient size for popular use, a 
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connected narrative of the Revolution, em- 
bracing all the principal events, foreign and 
domestic. From a cursory examination, the 
author, in our opinion, has happily suc- 
ceeded in his object. The style is plain 
and forcible; the facts are judiciously 
selected and well condensed, and particu- 


ORDINATIONS AND 


lar prominence is given, as should always 
be the case, not to the horrible details of 
battles, or to doubtful personal anecdotes, 
but to important civil occurrences, to the 
doings of Congress, and to incidents which 
revealed the pure and ardent patriotism 
which so generally animated all classes. 
About seventy pages of questions are ap- 
pended. 


QUARTERLY LIST 


OF 


ORDINATIONS AND INSTALLATIONS. 


The following statistics of Ordinations, Installations, and 
Deaths of Clergymen, are as extensive and accurate as we can 
make them from the papers published by the different denomi- 
nations of Christians to which we have access. 


HENRY RICHARDSON, Cong. inst. pastor, Gilead and 
Shelburne, Maine, June 10, 1840. 

JOSIAH HALLOWELL, Bap. ord. Evang. Patricktown Plan- 
tation, Me. Sept. 24. j 

8. JUDD, JR. Unit. ord. pastor, Augusta, Me. Oct. 1. 

ELIAS BOND, Cong. ord. For. Miss. Hallowell, Me. Oct. 1. 

JOSEPH R. MUNSELL, Cong. inst. pastor, Brewer, (East,) 
Me. Oct. 7. 3 

J. M. HARRIS, Bap. ord, pastor, Kennebunk, Me. Oct: 16. 

CHARLES G. PORTER, Bap. ord. Evang. Searsmont, Me. 
Oct, 22. ~ 

J. L. STONE, Unit. ord. pastor, Mansfield, Me. Oct. 28. 

HANDEL G. NOTT, Bap. inst. pastor, Bath, Me. Oct. 

ELIPHALET 8. HOPKINS, Cong. inst. pastor, Rumford, 
Me. Nov. 

JOSIAH T. HAWES, Cong. inst. pastor, New Sharon, Me, 
Nov. 4. 

WILLIAM BRADFORD HOMER, Cong. ord. pastor, South 
Berwick, Me. Nov. 11. 


JONAS FISK, Cong. ord. pastor, Salem, New Hampshire, 
Sept. 9, 1840. ; 

H. A. KENDA LL, Cong. ord, pastor, Dublin, N. H. Oct, 21. 

DANIEL FRENCH, Cong. ord. Evang. Dublin, N. H. 
Oct. 21. 

war M. LOVEJOY, Bap. ord. pastor, Littleton, 

. H. Oct. 

GEORGE W. ADAMS, Gong. inst. pastor, Hillsborough, 
N. H. Oct. 21. 

TIMOTHY G, BRAINERD, Pres, ord. pastor, Londonderry, 
N. H. Nov. 


JOHN B. PRATT, Epis. ord. priest, Guilford, Vermont, Oct. 
16, 1840. 

JOHN’ THEODORE SABINE, Epis. ord. priest, Manchester, 
Vt. Oct..16. 

FRANCIS C. WOODWORTH, Cong. ord. pastor, Fair Ha- 
ven, Vt. Oct. 28. ‘ 

ORE Geer Cong. ord. pastor, South Hero, 
Vt. Nov. 5. 

C. D. NOBLE, Cong. inst. pastor, Springfield, Vt. Nov. 25. 


JAMES BATES, Cong. inst. pastor, Granby, Massachusetts, 
April 29, 1840. é 

WILLIAM WITHINGTON, Epis. ord. priest, Clapville, Ms. 
Sept. 10. 

SAM UEL H. MERRILL, Cong. inst. pastor, Amesbury, Ms. 
Sept. 16. 

FREDERI 3K WADLEIGH, Epis. ord. priest, Ipswich, Ms. 
Sept. 25. 

WILLA M LEVERETT, Bap. inst. pastor, Cambridge, 
(East,) Ms. Oct. 4. 

THOMAS P. FIELD, Cong. ord. pastor, Danvers, (South,) 


Ms. Oct. 8. 
JOHN W. PIERCE, Cong. ord. Evang. Sutton, Ma, Oct, 20. 
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NATHANIEL RICHARDSON, Cong. inst. pastor, Northfield 
Mas. Oct. 21. ! 
JAMES C. BRYANT, Cong. inst, 
Oct. 28. 
EEO MAR RIGGS Cong. inst. pastor, Barnstable, (West,) Ms. 
ct, 28, 
WILI.IAM PAGE, Cong. ord. Evang. Dracut, Ms. Nov. 4, 
HENRY EDDY, Cong. inst. pastor, Stoughton, Ms. Nov. 4. 
PREDERICK, JONES, Cong. inst, pastor, Bernardston, Ms. 
ov. 4, 
GEORGE MOORE, Unit. ord. Evang. Concord, Ms, Nov. 4, 
EBEN, P. ROGERS, Cong. ord. pastor, Springfield, (Chicko- 
pee Falls,) Ms. Nov. 4. 
NATHANIEL S. FOLSOM, Unit. inst. pastor, Haverhill, 
Ms. Nov. 7. 
AUSTIN CARY, Cong. ord. pastor, Sunderland, Ms. Nov. 11. 
JOHN PIKE, Cong. inst. pastor, Rowley, Ms. Nov. 11. 
ISAAC BROWN, Cong. ord. pastor, Gloucester, Ms. Novy. 11. 
CHARLES W. FLANDERS, Bap ord. pastor, Beverly, Ms. 
ov. Il. 
JOHN WOART, Epis. instituted Rector, Boston, Ms. Nov. 29, 


pastor, Littleton, Ms. 


THORNDIKE C. JAMESON, Bap. ord. pastor, Providence, 
Rhode Island, Nov. 4, 1840. 
oe eb PN eS Bap. ord. pastor, Smithfield, R. I. 
ov. ll. 


SAMUEL DAY, Cong. inst. pastor, Wolcotville, Connecticut, 
Sept. 23, 1840. 
ON SENS Cong. ord, pastor, Willimantic, Ct. 
ept. 23, 
Bue CUSHMAN, Bap. ord. pastor, Willifigton, Ct. Sept. 


ISAAC H. TUTTLE, Epis. ord. priest, Bethlem, Ct. Oct. 13. 

OLS GORDON, Epis. ord. priest, New Preston, Ct. 
et, 19. 

gos eRe Ee THOMSON, Cong. ord, pastor, New Haven, Ct. 
ct. 28. 

SOEs & MITCHELL, Cong. ord. For. Miss. Groton, Ct. 
ov. 3. 

DAVID B. COEF, Cong. ord. pastor, Milford, Ct. Nov. 14. 

ANSON SMITH, Cong. ord, pastor, Orange, Ct. Nov. 25. 


JOSEPH S. LORD, Pres. inst. pastor, Borodino, New York, 
April 21, 1840. 

Cue HUDSON, Pres. inst, pastor, Mt, Morris, N. Y. 
ept. 10. : 
SAMUEL M. HOPKINS, Pres, ord, pastor, Painted Post, 

N. Y. Sept. 23. : 
DANIEL C. HOPKINS, Pres. inst. pastor, Mentz, N. Y, 


Sept. 24. 
A.C, MA LLORY, Bap. ord. pastor, Wayne, N. Y. Sept. 30, 
JAMES PETRIB, Pres. ord, pastor, Liberty, N. Y. Sept. 30. 
SIDNEY BRYANT, Pres. ord. pastor, Nassau, (West) N. Y. 
Oct, 
WILLIAM B. WARDEN, Pres. ord. pastor, Dresden, N, Y. 
Oct. 6. ‘ 
JOSIAH LEONARD, Pres. ord. pastor, Mexico, N. Y. Oct. 
14 


J.'O. CHOULES, Bap. inst. pastor, New York, N. Y. Oct. 26, 

SAMUEL A. RAWSON, Pres. ord, pastor, Union Corners, 
N. Y. Oct. 28. ee 

HERMAN L. VAIL, 'Pres. inst, pastor, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
Oct. 28. 2 

J. H. SYMMES, Pres. inst. pastor, Lansingburgh, N. Y. 


Nov. 
OLIVER W. NORTON, Pres. ord. pastor, Castile, N. Y. 
Nov. 10. 
ANTHONY ELMENDORF, Ref. Dutch ord. pastor, Hurley, 
N. Y. Nov, 10. 
OER B, ALLIGER, Ref. Dutch ord, pastor, Clove, N. Y. 
ov. Il. h 
A. H. BISHOP, Ref. Dutch ord. pastor, Astoria, N. Y. 
Noy. 10. 
vOuN N. BOYD, Pres. ord. pastor,, Hempstead, N. Y. 
ov, 15. 
JAMES WALKER, Bap, ord. pastor, Albany, N. Y. Nov. 15. 
ROBERT BAIRD, Pres. ord. pastor, Barre, N. Y. Nov. 10. 
DANTE LA EROWN Pres. inst. pastor, New York, N. Y. 
ov. 18, 
WILLIAM WHITAKER, Cong. ord. pastor, New York, 
N. Y. Nov. 25, 
SAMUEL M. WOOD, Cong. ord. pastor, Madrid, N. Y. 
Dec. 9. 
JAMES B, HARDENBURGH, D. D. Ref. Dutch inst. pastor, 
New York,.N, Y, Dec..13. 
ee GORDONs Pres. inst. pastor, New York, N. Y, 
lec. 16, 


ORREN K. CANFIELD, Pres. ord. Evang. Trenton, New 
Jersey, Oct.7, 1840. 
eareee SNYDER, Pres, ord. Evang. Whippany, N. J. Oct. 
gaat Gee Pres. ord. pastor, Shrewsbury, N. J, 
ov. 10, 
JONATHAN P. ALWARD, Pres, ord. For, Miss. Basken- 
ridge, N. J. Nov. 12. 

DAVID MAGEE, Pres. inst. pastor, Succasunna Plains, 
N. J. Nov. 17, ; 
GEORGE SCHENCK, Ref. Dutch ord. pastor, Bedminster, 

N. J. Dec. 29. 
ROBERT VAN AMBURG, Ref. Dutch ord, pastor, Lebanon- 
ville, N. J. Dec, 30, 


MOSES THACHER, Cong, inst. pastor, Wysox, Pennsylva- 


nia, April 29, 1840. 
#. W. GLESSNER, German Ref, inst. pastor, Lancaster, Pa. 


July 26. 
papel nate Pres, ord. pastor, Mt. Pleasant, Pa. 
pt. 23. 
ear. TAYLOR, Pres. ord. pastor, Catbondale, Pa. 
ept. 24, 
GEORGE F. McEWEN, Pres. ord. Evang. Montrose, Pa. 
Sept, 24. 
aes ae PHELPS, JR. Pres, ord. Evang. Philadelphia, Pa. 
ct. 11. 
SAMUEL M. COOPER, Pres. ord. pastor, Nittany Valley, 
Pa. Oct. 15: 
‘WILLIAM LOURIDGE, Pres. inst. Evang. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Nov. 17, 
See WILSON, Pres. inst. pastor, Dunlap’s Creek, Pa. 
ov, 17, 


WILLIAM WYLIE. McI.AIN, Pres. ord, Evang. Dunlap’s 
Creek, Pa. Nov. 18. 
ALFRED NEVINS, Pres. otd. pastor, Cedar Grove, Pa. 


Dec. 1, 
ROBERT B. CLAXTON, Epis. ord. priest, Philadelphia, 
‘Pa, Dec. 6, . 5 
THOMAS L. JANEWAY, Pres. inst. pastor, Penn Town- 
ship, Pa, Dee. 8. 
eae WRIGHT, Pres. ord. pastcr, Manayunk, Pa. 
lec. 29, 


JAMES A. BUCK, Epis. ord. priest, Baltimore, Maryland, 
Sept. 20, 1940. 
JOHN WATS, Pres. ord, Evang. Baltimore, Md. Oct. 19. 


HENRY W. DODGE, Bap. ord. pastor, Washington, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Oct. 25, 1840. 

CHARLES RICH, Pres. ord. pastor, Washington, D.C. Nov. 
30, : 


G. W. LATHAM, Bap. ord. Evang. Jefferson, Virginia, Oct. 
22, 1840. 


JOSEPH PRITCHARD, Bap. ord. pastor, Charlotte, North 
Carolina, Oct. 6, 1840. 


WILLIAM A. SCOTT, Pres. inst. pastor, Tuscaloosa, Ala- 
bama, Oct. 18, 1840. 


JOHN L. WALLER, Bap. ord. Evang. Louisville, Kentucky, 
Nov. 4, 1840. 


J. W. WILLIAMS, Bap. ord. pastor, Royalton, Ohio, Sept- 
22, 1840. 

WILLIAM DAY, ord. pastor, Cleveland, O. Sept. 29. 

GEORGE WELLS, Pres. ord. pastor, Circleville, O. Oct. 9. 

D. W. TOLFORD, Epis. ord. priest, Dover, O. Dec. Tl. 


COLIN McKINNEY, Pres. ord. pastor, Indianapolis, Indiana, 
Noy. 21, 1840. 


NEHEMIAH COBB, Pres, ord, Evang. Mt. Morris, Michigan, 
Sept. 23, 1840. 


Whole number in the above list, 115, 


DEATHS OF MINISTERS. 


SUMMARY. 
Ordinations... 80 STATES. 
Installations. 34 

Instivution.s.eseccsseseees 1 Main@sesceccsccceccsvess 12 
-— New Hampshire.. - 6 
TOtalvccssccrscocssescce L1G Vermontececaccsscaesvecs 6 
Massachusetts.....sceeeee 21 
- Rhode Island.....+..++ 2 
Connecticut... 9 
OFFICES. New York... 25 
New Jersey... 7 
Pennsylvania... 14 
Pastors.ecsesecserevesees 86 Mauryland.... 2 
Evangel 16 Dist. of Colu 2 
Priests.. ® Virginfas....3, 1 
Missiona 3 North Carolina. 1 
Rector...++- 1 Alabama......005 coe 
-— Kentucky...... es 
TPolalec¥ecevecvseveenves 21S Ohtos....sc0s 5 a4 
Indiana.......4.. fen 
Michiganevcccssccssvcese 2 


DENOMINATIONS, 


Congregational.....ss6e++. 36 


Presbyterian ... 39 
Episcopalian ..+++++ 10 
Baptist... 18 
Ref. Dutch : 

4 
Not specified.... 1 


Totaleere cvevevevecceees 11S 


Totaleswcsccvsectsccsccee 115 


DATES, 
1840, Aiprileececcccesper 38 
JUNG gsevcesecesees 1 
DULY cieivsastecsicnvey » 1 
September .... 20 
October... 39 


November. 
December... 


Total.ssccvsevevveveeee L1G 


* [Fes. 


QUARTERLY LIST 
OF 


DEATHS OF CLERGYMEN. 


D. E. BURBANK, et. 27, Bap. Winthrop, Maine, Oct. 26, 
1840. 

HORACE B. CHAPIN, at. 48, Cong. Lewiston Falls, Me. 
Oct, 28. 

OBED WILSON, at. 62, Meth. Skowhegan, Me. Noy. 


PERLY HOWE, et. 78, Unit. Surry, New Hampshire, Nov. 
1840. 
DANIEL MATTISON, Bap. Merideth, N. Hi. Nov. 3. 


ANDREW STEVENS, at. 75, Meth. Barnard, Vermont, Oct. 
12, 1840. : 


ROBERT E. NORTHAM, at. 28, Epis. Portsmouth, Rhode 
Island, Nov. 7, 1840. 


JAMES KENT, Cong. Trumbull, Connecticut, Sept 9, 1840. 
WHITFIELD COWLES, zt. 76, Cong. Granby, (East) Ct. 
Nov. 19. 


PETER WILLIAMS, et. 54, Epis. New York, N. Y. Oct. 18, 
1840, 

ELIAS W. CRANE, Pres. Jamaica, N. Y. Nov. 10. 

ADAM M. LECKNER, at. 35, Ger. Ref. Lockport, N. Y. 
Nov. 27. 


WILLIAM W. LODER, et. 67, Meth. Hacketts Town, New 
Jersey, Oct. 1. 1840. 

ABRAHAM BROWN, Elizabethport, N. J. Oct. 15. 

JOHN B. CRAWFORD, at. 26, Ref. Dutch, Middletown, 
N. J. Oct. 

GEORGE WALLING, at. 25, Bap. Patterson, N. J. Nov. 9. 


BENJAMIN BENSON; et. 33, Meth. Cambridge, Maryland, 
Oct. 9, 1840. 
NELSON *REED, et. 89, Meth. Baltimore, Md. Oct. 20. 


ZACHARIAH MEAD, at. 38, Epis. Richmond, Virginia, Nov. 
27, 1840. 


CHRISTIAN G. HILL, et. 50, Meth. South Carolina, Oct. 11, 
1840. 

DAVIE J. CAMPBELL, et. 46, Epis. Black Oak, S. C. 
Nov. 10. 


ANDREW BARR, Pres. Mobile, Alabama, July 1, 1840. 

DUNCAN S. McCORMICK, at, 38, Epis. Pike Co. Al. Sept. 
9, 1840. 

JOHN FRENCH, at. 74, Meth. Clark, Al. 


LUCIUS F, CLARK, et, 40, Pres. Knoxville, Tennessee, 
Aug. 25, 1840. e 


ete B. RICE, Pres, Carrolton, Kentucky, Sept. 15, 


ELIHU W. BALDWIN, D. D. at, 51, Pres. Crawfordsville, 
Indiana, Oct. 15, 1840. 


ALEXANDER ERVINE, at. 42, Meth, Ogle Co. Illinois, 
Sept. 1, 1840. 


sia J, RICE, et. 36, Pres. Quincy, Florida Ter. Sept. 19, 
1840. 


Whole number in the above list, 29. 


SUMMARY. 


AGES, STATES, 


Not specified........ Maryland... 
Vit vin Gisescsmntleeicisre fas 
South Carolina....seeeceee 
Alabama.... 
Tennessee . 
Kentucky... 
Indiana... 
lllinois.... . 
Plorida Ter..<ccssevecvece 


From 20 to 30....cccccesen 4 Mainercccgsscccrcccsceres 
30 6 New Hampshire....... 
40 4 Vermont..,... 
50 2 Rhode Island., 
60 » 2 Connecticut 
70 - 4 New York..... 
80 ; New Jersey.. Act} 
29 


Totalseeccecvcacricvecsaces 


Sum of all the ages speci- 
fied acevpe seveesceelslO8 
Average age of the 23....49 1-2 


| ee COL DR ee 


DENOMINATIONS. 


Total.cccccscccsceeccsscree 29 


Congregational e.seeccoeee 3 

Presbyterian. . 6 DATES. 
Episcopalian 5 

Buaptist...+. 3 1840. July.. i 
Methodist 8 August 1 
German Re 1 Septem 5 
Dutch Ref., sat October ....+s05 lL 
Unitarian....ss0. on ul November... « 10 
Not specified...ssscsseseee 1 Not specified........ 1 
Totlececevecscvescsovcece 29 T0talersesssesecvcceveceses29 
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FEBRUARY, 1841. 


REVIVALS OF RELIGION IN WILLIAMS COLLEGE. 


Williams College, Dec. 2, 1840. 

Dr. CoeswELt, , 

Dear Sir,—You have requested some account of religious revivals in this 
College. With this request I propose now to comply. Permit me to say, how- 
ever, that I prefer to present a condensed view of the religious history of the 
College, rather than a history of revivals specifically. Regarding the subject in 
this point of view, we shall be led to extend our inquiries a little into causes 
and consequences, to give a more connected view of the progress of things, 
and as morals and religion are intimately connected, we may take occasion to 
speak in relation to college morals, and state some facts, which it concerns the 
public to be aware of, at least those who take any interest in institutions of 
this kind. ' 
_ As the College dates its origin at a period no more remote than the latter 
part of the last century, we are able, fortunately, to go back to the very begin- 
nings of its history. The period above alluded to, it is well known, was one of 
high political excitement; indeed we may say of uncommon agitation in the 
moral elements generally. The late venerable president, Dr. Griffin, used to 
regard the year 1792 as an epoch, characterized by events of sufficient magni- 
tude in their moral and religious bearings, to constitute it the commencement 
of anewera. It was at this period that the first scene opened, in the great 
drama of revolutions, of which Europe was the theatre, during a quarter of a 
century. It was at or about the same time, that religious awakenings began to 
make their appearance extensively in this country. In the days of Whitefield, 
Edwards, and the Tennents, before the Revolution, it had been sufficiently 
proved, that the genius of our national character, and the spirit of our institu- 
tions, were decidedly favorable to those modes of divine operation, which 
characterized the progress of Christianity at its first outset ; in connection with 
which masses of men were actuated and swayed as if by a common impulse. 
During the progress of the Revolutionary war, public attention was occupied. 
Any generally excited state of feeling on other subjects was not to have been 
anticipated, while the issue of that event was still pending. With the coming 
of peace, however, and the introduction of political changes, decidedly favorable 
to freedom of. inquiry, it was natural to expect, that a community, religiously 
inclined and rendered familiar by former experience with revival scenes, would 
hope, look and labor for their recurrence. The propagation of religious doctrine 
with its appropriate concomitant and result, religious feeling, stands more 
intimately connected, probably, than most suppose, with the state of things 
politically. Freedom of thought and freedom of action are conditions quite 
necessary to the unrestrained operation of religious motives. Where no tram- 
mels, in these respects, exist, there will be found a soil, congenial to the growth 
of deep religious feeling, and the quick propagation of religious impulses ; 
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congenial, in other words, to the production of those phenomena, which have 
been known under the name of religious awakenings or revivals of religion. 
In view of the statement just made, it is hardly necessary to remark, that the 
Revolution, absorbing all other topics and causes of excitement into itself, as 
it did, temporarily, and resulting, of course, in a transient paralysis of religious 
feeling, was, nevertheless, highly favorable to the interests of religion, in its 
results. Freedom to think, speak and act. are all that Christianity has ever 
claimed, and to whatever extent these. privileges may have been, previously, 
curtailed, they came now to be enjoyed without molestation or dispute. It must 
be observed, however, that whilst religion obtained a decided advantage, a wide 
door was opened, at the same time, to licentiousness ; and whilst the friends of 
truth stood ready to prosecute a vigorous campaign, its opposers had obtained 
vantage ground equally high. Neither constitutional nor religious liberty had 
any right to restrict anti-Christian influence by any other than moral means; 
hence organized opposition to Christianity appeared, if not in its most subtile 
and specious guise, at least with an unmasked effrontery never before wit- 
nessed. Of the causes which led to this organized and strong assault, that 
above adverted to was but a single, and comparatively inconsiderable one. 
America felt herself identified with the cause of freedom, and sympathizing 
deeply, as she did, with the French people, now asserting their rights and 
seconding, apparently, the motion first made on this side the water, in her 
youth and enthusiasm, it is not to be wondered, that she extended her sympathy 
beyond mere matters of liberty, to those of faith. Washington came out and 
said, “ Wonderful people!” Admiration of course was lawful. France attracted 
the eyes of mankind. Her reputation for valor gave eclat to whatever she 
originated, and French principles soon came to be as fashionable as French 
manners. 

A less brief statement than that now made, would not be sufficient to render 
a satisfactory account, of the condition of things, morally and religiously, which 
existed in our country, for many years after the opening of the French Revo- 
lution. And here we make a remark, constant exemplifications of which we 
shall have occasion to notice, viz: that our institutions of learning are only 
society in miniature. For, although, to some extent, factitious standards both 
of morals and opinion may be set up in them, peculiar to themselves, yet in 
their general features, they bear the mould and impress of the community of 
which they are, in fact, only successive emanations. The prevailing tone of 
morality and modes of thinking, prevalent in the town or neighborhood where 
the mind has acquired the rudiments of learning—received, as the phrase is, a 
common schoo! edueation—insensibly educate both the head and the heart, 
particularly the latter. 

Assuming the facts and principles above stated, we shall be at no loss to 
account for the general prevalence of infidel sentiments, in an institution 
founded, as this was, at a period when the infidel philosophy was popular, and 
when time had not as yet given opportunity to trace it out and observe it in its 
tendencies and results. Williams College received its charter in the year 
1793; and appears to have been tinctured, at the very outset, with the prevail- 
ing spirit and principles of the times. The first few years of its history present 
a yery interesting and instructive example of the manner in which religion, 
repressed by various causes and reduced to a very low ebb, struggles and makes 
its way forward in the midst of opposition. The history of this period furnishes 
convincing proof, that the institution, whatever its original design may have 
been, was intended, in the economy of God, to subserve a religious end. The 
influence of prevailing skepticism, and general laxness of morals, received a 
check, from a few persons of decided religious character, who took a bold stand 
in favor of Christianity, and decidedly advocated its principles. This they did, 
not so much by public discussion as by private example, and a determined and 
faithful use of the prescribed means of religious influence. 

‘The moral and religious state of the institution, at this period, will be best 
understood, from the testimony of those who were then connected with it. A 
member of the first Freshman class, now a venerable clergyman in the State of 
Vermont, has furnished the following statement. © 
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_ “Respecting the religious state of things in college, during my residence in 
it, 1 have no very favorable account to give. It was the time of the French 
Revolution, which was at that time very popular, with almost all the inmates of 
college, and with almost all people in that part of the country. French liberty 
and French philosophy poured in upon us like a flood; and seemed to sweep 
almost every thing serious before it. Not that I believe, or ever did believe, that 
the greatest part of the students were, in theory, settled infidels ; but I did fear, at 
that time, and now as much fear, that a number of talented young men, of the 
several classes, did fix down on those infidel principles from which they never 
afterwards were recovered. Some, however, who thus made Volney their oracle, 
and openly professed it, have renounced it since and become pious and useful men. 
But French principles at college had a commanding influence and bore the mul- 
titude onward in its course. The influence was so great, that it was very 
unpopular for a sinner to be convicted of sin, or be converted or say or do any 
thing on the subject of experimental piety. There were two or three old pro- 
fessors of religion, whom the wicked very rarely treated with indignity ; but the 
moment a sinner began to have serious thoughts, the wicked would load him 
with ridicule and shocking abuse. This spirit ran so high, that none dare 
manifest seriousness only those whom God had truly made serious. Respect- 
ing the morals of college, some infidels were moral men according to the com- 
mon acceptation of that term, but, asa general rule, the college suffered about 
as much in morals, as it did in the theory of religion. Comparatively with 
colleges, now in New England, I think we were quite immoral. 

“ Notwithstanding this state of things, there was a redeeming spirit in the 
college as long as I was a member of the institution. There was some solid 
active piety, in a few, which remained unmoved. The number of professors of 
religion were very few; but one in my class, at that time, who belonged to any 
church—none in the higher classes. The classes which entered, afterwards, 
were larger and contained several professors of religion, one or two instances 
of decided piety. This spirit of piety, though limited to a small number, had 
an enlightening and restraining influence on many, at times, beyond what is 
easily imagined, so that it gave comfort and hope. About three or four were 
deeply convicted or hopefully converted while I was a member of college. 
Others have informed me, since, that they received impressions then, which 
were never efiaced from their minds until they found the salvation of the Lord.” 

After speaking of a weekly conference, generally though not uniformly sus- 
tained, the writer proceeds to make the following interesting statement: “ But 
that which in my judgment, had the most influence of all things, under God, 
was a prayer meeting, every evening in the week, at the ringing of the 9 o’clock 
bell. One of the students opened his room for that prayer meeting. The 
meeting was much in the form of our usual family prayer. We read the 
Scriptures, commented on the truth, exhorted one another, and closed by 
prayer. Our number hardly ever exceeded 12; sometimes 9 or 10, commonly 
6,7, or 8. We usually spent 12 or 14 minutes in those meetings, at a time. 
All were invited to come who wished. Some. non-professors came; some of 
them would come fer a while, and then retire for a season, and then others 
would come. This meeting was sustained, uniformly, for four years during my 
whole college life, and I believe will be remembered with joy by some in 
another world. Those evening meetings were solemn, and sometimes soul- 
refreshing, and they constituted a rendezvous for any serious mind in college. 
As wicked as we were at that time, I do not recollect of a single insult on the 
room, during the time of our devotions, or where we held those prayer meetings 
during the space of four years. The ground, during the time of our worship, 
seemed, in the view of all, to be sacred ground, which was a wonder to all thus 
associated, and to me is a wonder now.” Notwithstanding the darkness of the 
period, the writer adds, “I have always been glad that I was there at the time 
I was, and still hold the scenes which there passed in sweet remembrance.” 

The above extract needs no comment. In a time of prevailing, and even 
persecuting opposition to religion, to maintain a meeting, every evening during 
four years, of such power and interest as to call in, not only Christians but 
professedly impenitent persons, (the latter class, it would seem, sometumes 
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constituting a majority,) indicates not only great practical wisdom, in relation 
to the most efficient mode of combatting infidelity, but an integrity of purpose 
and maturity of ‘Ghristian character, which we find few examples of, among 
young men placed in such circumstances. Need we wonder that God showed 
his favorable regard toward such a spirit, by granting convictions and con- 
versions in connection with the exercise of it. Nor should it be thought strange 
that infidelity, which has always found a more unanswerable argument in the 
humble breathings of prayer than in mere logical discussion, however favorable 
to the conviction of the intellect, should gradually have waned and gone out. 
This result took place about the year 1800. Not that there were no infidels in 
college after that time; but it lost its effrontery, and found no longer an ad- 
vocacy in knots of young men, as before, but in individuals, each one, of course, 
believing as he pleased, and taking his own way to express his sentiments. 
This change was brought about, it ought to be observed, not as the result of 
local influences, merely, but, in part also, from a change in public sentiment 
generally. The spurious nature of French liberty and French morality began 
to be strongly suspected at a very early date by the sages of the Revolution, 
whose opinions gave tone to public sentiment, in all such matters. As the 
tendencies of things were more fully developed by time, and the Utopian 
nature of those schemes, which presented themselves as a substitute for Chris- 
tianity, began to be seen, in the baleful practical working of them, prudent 
men, who had been captivated by the novelty and apparent liberality of the 
system, and who had, perhaps, always more than half doubted the soundness of 
its first principles, lost their confidence in it, and became confirmed in the 
conviction, that the religion of the Bible,-so far from being antiquated, and 
having lost its adaptation to the human mind, was really divine in its origin— 
the firmest basis of rational liberty, as well as the strongest safeguard of public 
virtue. Particularly was this result realized, in that political party which 
claimed Washington as its head. The Jacobins, as they were then termed, 
maintained, as was to have been expected, their radical principles longer, but 
these principles seem not to have prevailed very extensively here. 

In connection with a general and gradually extending change in public 
sentiment, the influence of a more specific cause began, about this time, to be 
felt upon the college. Extensive revivals of religion had made their appearance, 
in Connecticut and in some parts of this State. Young men, to a greater or less 
extent, affected by these revivals, came to the institution, advocates and some of 
them professors of Christianity. It would seem, however, that having now less 
to contend with, a less strict watch was maintained, so that those moral evils, 
which have been before spoken of, as having crept in, early, were not essentially 
checked, These evils were profanity, card playing and gambling, evils fashion- 
able, at that time, in the community, to a much greater extent than now, 
certainly among the higher classes. Intemperance also prevailed. Occasional 
intoxication and drinking circles at rooms, which, in some lamentable instances, 
paved the way to habits of confirmed intemperance. In some, at least, of the 
practices above specified, professors of religion mingled. This gave countenance 
to others, and emboldened them to proceed to still greater lengths. The in- 
fluence of religion, as such, at this period, was not considerable. Asa general 
thing, “the wise and the foolish slumbered together.” College authority was, 
of course, maintained with difficulty. ‘There was a constant succession of low 
tricks,” and at times organized opposition to the laws. 

The greatest darkness precedes the dawn, it is sometimes said; such was the 
case now. A brighter day was approaching, which changed, to a considerable 
extent, the moral aspect of things in college. Allusion has been made, already, 
to the fact that religious revivals had begun to make their appearance in various 
parts of the land. Breaking out first in the south part of this county and in 
the borders of Connecticut, under the ministration of Dr. Hyde, Dr. Griffin and 
others, they came soon to attract the attention of the churches generally. 
Rev. Mr. Swift, the clergyman of Williamstown at that time, “was strongly 
impressed with the belief that he should live to see a revival under his min- 
istrations.” In the year 1805, this blessing began to be realized. “It com- 
menced in the spring of that year, and was great through the summer.” Pro- 
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fessors of religion in college were aroused. Upon the impenitent, however, 
litle impression was made, except in the way of exciting opposition to the 
work. So far from having gained an influence over them, by mingling in their 
vain and sinful practices, those with whom they had thus mingled, were found 
ready “to turn and rend them,” when any direct effort was made to bring about 
a change in the existing state of things. A few, however, whose light, it would 
seem, had shone in the darkest period, were unable to refrain from exertion. 
Among these, repeated mention has been made to me, by those who were con- 
versant with the times, of a young man by the name of Bailey (Algernon 
Sidney.) He appears to have been a terror to the wicked, both in town and 
college, insomuch that attempts were set on foot to mob him. He was mighty 
in prayer. Qn one occasion, we are told, when the wicked were lying in wait 
for him with a view to offer indignity and violence to his person, that “several 
of them were brought suddenly under convictions of sin.” This young man, 
with a few others, set up a meeting in the summer of 1805, at a distance from 
college ; it not being deemed prudent to meet for such a purpose in the college 
buildings, “as at that period we could hardly have held a prayer meeting in 
college without ridicule and interruption.” This meeting was somewhat secret. 
Numbers, however, rallied around the standard, and the meeting filled up, 
though the house was a considerable way off, (near the bridge over the Hoosic 
on the road which leads to Bennington.) “This was a blessed meeting,” says 
one who was a member of it, “and there I have always thought the revival 
began.” About the same time, another meeting was set up, also private, and 
out of college, probably for the same reason. 

In the fall of 1805, the accession to college was favorable to religious influ- 
ence. Samuel J. Mills, of whom something will be said further on, and James 
Richards, were members of this class. The standard of religion was elevated. 
Christians walked more consistently, and of course were more respected. 
Opposition became less virulent and meetings began to be held in college, at 
a tutor’s room. The revival, meanwhile, continued in town, interrupted par- 
tially by the inclement weather of the winter, but in the spring it broke out 
again afresh “and was great through the summer of that year.” In college 
God seemed to hold his people off. The struggle had now been protracted 
“amidst much contention” for nearly a year and a half, and yet, at most, but 
here and there a mercy drop had fallen. In those days, however, revivals were 
regarded as great events, of infinite moment. Years of toil were not thought a 
great sacrifice to secure the enjoyment of them. We are to remember, too, 
that during all this period, Christians were becoming matured in their religious 
experience. “The trial of their faith worked patience” and a sense of their 
dependence on the divine sovereignty. Hence the revival which followed was 
marked by some traits, of a peculiar character, as we shall see in the sequel. 

It was not until the summer term of 1806, that the work became deep and 
general in college. It was now that conversions began to be multiplied, it 
would seem somewhat early in the term. Says Mills, in his diary under date of 
June 26th—“ Attended conference this evening, composed principally of the 
Freshman class. A very good meeting—many very solemn—It was very 
evident God was striving with some of his disobedient creatures.” We may 
remark here, that revivals of religion in college, often spend their strength 
mainly on particular classes, whilst others remain comparatively or not at all 
affected. In the present instance the Freshman class shared most extensively 
in the work. The higher classes, however, owned its power. Under date of 
Aug. Ist, we hear Gordon Hall, of the Sophomore class, mourning over his 
dark prospects and lost estate, acknowledging himself to be “in the gall of bit- 
terness, and under the bonds of iniquity,” and yet rejoicing in the glorious work 
which was then going on. The conversion of this single individual, we may 
safely say, was worth shaking the college to its centre. It pleased a sovereign 
God also, just on the eve of commencement, to arrest the attention of a member 
of the graduating class, who for a series of years afterwards, was made exten- 
sively instrumental in promoting a spirit of revivals in-the college, and to whose 
recollections the writer is indebted for several important particulars, both in 
reference to this and subsequent periods. 
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One conversant with the scenes just described, and a member of the prayer 
meeting above alluded to, speaks of the effects of this revival as decided and 
happy upon the state of things in college generally. ‘“ Some in all the classes 
shared in it. It brought religion into the ascendant. The institution of the 
Theological Society was one of the fruits of it, andI have no doubt it was 
directly concerned in bringing out and maturing the foreign mission spirit.” 
The truth couched in the last clause of this extract is one of deep interest. 
Weighing the importance of events by their consequences, we shall be led to 
regard the revival of 1806 as of interest, more from the development of the 
spirit there alluded to than from the worth of individual souls, brought to a 
saving acquaintance with the Redeemer, through the agency of it. The long 
protracted struggle which gave this revival birth, seemed to indicate that God 
intended to bring out of it something more than temporary results. Painful 
travail in the church as a general thing precedes her brightest deliverances. 
Great throes go before great movements which rock the foundations of public 
sentiment and practice, and go to settle things on anew basis. Aged Christians 
have told me, “ that they never knew before nor since such a wrestling spirit 
as that which prevailed at this time. The prayers of Bailey and some others, 
seem to haye struck, with a kind of wonder, those who had been conversant, 
only with the ordinary state of things, which prevailed in the churches. This 
spirit of prayer was expansive; it embraced a wider sphere than that circum- 
scribed by the wallsof college. The world, with its dark and dying population, 
presented its claims. A deep-toned sympathy for millions of the human race, 
deprived by sinful sloth and griping penury of gospel offers and gospel hopes, 
was kindled and fostered in these little bethels. Here indeed this spirit was 
fanned into a flame which so soon after enlightened the American church into 
a knowledge not only of the wants and woes of heathenism but of her duty in 
reference to it. 

That quick and tender conscience in reference to gospel precepts, as abso- 
lutely, imperatively, and at the present time binding, which is wont to be 
excited where the Spirit of God moves with power, fixed, now, with peculiar 
strength on the dying command of Christ, “ Go ye into all the world and preach 
the gospel to every creature.” Where there is obedient will, the eye will 
naturally be arrested by those commands which apply most appropriately to the 
circumstances of the individual. From this fact, in part, we may account 
for it, that young men, setting before themselves as the object of life, the 
furtherance of Christianity, should have had their attention arrested by such 
precepts as that above quoted. Other young men, however, had been similarly 
situated, outwardly, and had had the same precepts before them. It is reason- 
able to conclude, therefore, that there was a simultaneous movement upon 
several minds, by one and the same Spirit. I would not say, a special move- 
ment, not special, at least, in any other sense than this, that things were now 
viewed, as they were, lucidly and clearly, being seen in the concentrated light 
of that spiritual atmosphere, which gathered around the praying part of college, 
during the long protracted struggle which preceded the awakening. Samuel 
J. Mills, before noticed as joining the Freshman class of 1806, was at this time 
a somewhat mature Christian, having been the subject of an awakening in 
1801. Characterized in his early religious experience by convictions of uncom- 
mon pungency and strength, he became a radically serious person and brought 
on with him a more than common weight of religious feeling and influence. In 
the spirit which was falling upon the institution he participated largely, and 
seems to have been among the first, whose mind was deeply wrought upon, in 
reference to his duty personally to the heathen. “He reflected long and prayed 
much,” says his biographer, “ before he disclosed his views; and when he deter- 
mined to unburthen his mind, by conversing with two or three of his fellow- 
students, it was ina manner which deserves to be related. He led them out 
into a meadow, at a distance from the college, to a retirement, probably familiar 
to himself, though little exposed to observation, or liable to be approached, 
where, by the side of a large stack of hay, he devoted the day to prayer and 
fasting and familiar conversation on this new and interesting theme; when, 
much to his surprise and gratification, he found that the Spirit of God had been 
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enkindling in their bosoms the flame which had been so long burning in his 
own. The reader will not be surprised to learn, that this endeared retreat was 
often made solemn by the presence and hallowed by the piety of those dear 
young men. It was to this consecrated spot, they repaired to cherish the high- 
born influence and dedicate themselves renewedly to Christ in this blessed 
cause ; to spend many a precious day in humiliation, fasting and prayer, and 
there to offer to a present God those early and fervent supplications to which 
may be traced the institution of foreign missions in the new world.” I have 
taken some pains to trace out this story about the hay-stack, but the place seems 
at present to be veiled in mystery. 

So high and exalting an object, commending itself to youthful enthusiasm as 
well as Christian philanthropy, might well have been expected to elicit strong 
feeling ; and it would seem that measures were immediately set on foot, which 
proved that the idea of evangelizing the world was not a speculative chimera, 
a beautiful fancy of young poets, made to exercise the invention or furnish food 
for philosophical reverie. It did not rank among the day dreams and frenzied 
theories of the ancients, in reference to a golden age about to dawn; but was, 
evidently, something which the youthful originators intended, with all possible 
despatch, to put to the rigid and solemn test of practice. It was proposed that 
the students of Williams College should constitute a Missionary Board, and 
although the declaration of Christ and the law of Christian charity, equally 
recognized the world as the field, yet it wag deemed that the heathen of our 
own continent had a local and paramount claim. It was proposed therefore that 
the pioneers should furnish themselves with knapsacks and guns sufficient to 
kill game for their subsistence and march westward into the wilderness. Does 
the reader think this enthusiasm? What could be done—the Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society was not yet formed ; the church was slumbering over the woes of 
the heathen and there must be some outlet for their benevolence. ‘“ Remember,” 
says Hall, “that there is a dead love, a dead sympathy, a dead compassion, as 
well as a dead faith—being without works.” Such asympathy had been common 
the church, and needed no outlet. But an active sympathy could not be 
restrained. The Foreign Missionary Society, to be sure, sprung into being 
shortly after, but had that institution not been originated, this feeling would 
have found vent. “TI tell you,” says Christ, “if these should hold their peace 
the stones would cry out.” Ina letter to Hall, Mills says, “I wish we could 
break out upon the heathen like the Irish rebellion, forty thousand strong.” 

From the scenes, which transpired here in the years 1805 and 6, an influence 
spread not only to the remotest east, where the bones of Hall and Richards 
were laid, but also to the remotest west. It deserves to be mentioned, that 
it was one ofthe converts in this revival, who afterwards picked up and fostered 
Henry Obookiah. God seems to have directed this heathen youth to a point 
where he knew that his path would be crossed by a ray of the Missionary light. 
From this beginning emanated the Sandwich Islands Mission which has been 
the theatre within a few years past of such miracles of grace. 

In speaking of the origin of the revival, I have already adverted to the labors of 
the Rev. Mr. Swift. ‘God blessed his labors as the means of incalculable good,” 
and early in the succeeding year called him to rest from them. And here it 
will be doing no more than justice to mention the name of another individual, 
“ who for a long time exerted a great influence in college.” This was deacon 
Stratton. He used to hold conference meetings in college which the students 
were fond of attending. Those who were here, in the dark days of French 
infidelity, have told me, that when the ungodly saw old deacon Stratton coming, 
they would take their hats and go into the conference to hear him pray and 
exhort. IfI may be pardoned in the expression, he seems to have been ina 
good sense of the word a new measure man of that day. With humble talents 
and a limited education, he was willing to work and would work, wherever he 
could find an opportunity to do good. He did not fear the ridicule of the 
students, hoping “by any means, to save some.” His name deserves to be 
mentioned among the bright lights of the times, whom God employed to direct 
many a dark mind homeward—heavenward. 

I cannot conclude this brief sketch, without pausing to observe, that several 
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of the most busy actors, in the scenes just described, died early. This was the 
case with Robbins, who is spoken of by a correspondent, “as one of the master 
spirits of the period.” It was the case with Bailey, and Hall, and Mills, though in 
the significant language of the latter, they lived to exert an “influence on the 
other side of the globe,” and died in the prime of life. This should be a 
warning to youth, and especially those engaged in the preparatory stages of 
education, not to defer the hour of activity to an uncertain hereafter. 

After the death of Mr. Swift, the town did not enjoy, for several years, the labors 
of any settled pastor. College and town worshipped together, and of course 
sympathized, to a greater or less extent, in matters of religion. Men and times 
changed rapidly as in a shifting community like a college they must do. A lax 
Gecility and want of religious principle creptin. “I do not think, however,” 
says one familiar with this period, “that the departures from right were ever 
go great as before the revival.” Still there was “ much want of principle ” and 
the times grew turbulent. The social condition of a community, constituted 
like a college, becomes necessarily unpleasant, and is liable to become quite 
intolerable, where there are no effectual religious restraints, no Christian 
benevolence, and no high aims. In such a state of things, the ingenuity of the 
young, their scheming and planning powers, instead of being exercised on such 
expansive and ennobling objects, as those to which the attention of the reader 
has been above directed, are employed in conceiving various kinds of mischief 
and in practising low and malicious annoyances either upon themselves or their 
teachers. This state we have already described as having grown into a habit, 
previous to the revival of 1805 and6. In1811 we find the same system, though 
not perhaps to the same extent, still so much so, that with serious men, it became 
atrial to live in college, especially in the building occupied by the two lowerclasses. 
The number of professors of religion in college had become reduced to twenty ; 
of these several were inefficient as Christians. The Senior class appears to 
have embodied most of the active piety which remained, and as this class 
entered upon its last year, distressing apprehensions began to be entertained, 
lest religion should altogether go out in the institution. In this gloomy and 
distressing state of things, appearances of awakening began to be. manifest in 
the town, and during the winter the work increased and was “ great in town,” 
but college remained unmoved. It seemed to be like the parched heath around 
which heavenly showers were falling. In the spring term a member of the 
Senior class returned, visited all the professors of religion in college, proposed 
a Sabbath morning meeting, which was then established, and has since been 
continued; being now observed generally in the colleges and theological 
seminaries as a concert for colleges. Meetings became thronged. Few or no 
cases of conviction among the students however occurred till about the time of 
the State Hast. At that time a special meeting was held and under the 
“ preaching of the word,” some of the most ungodly in college had their atten- 
tion powerfully arrested. The institution became almost immediately solemn, 
It became again evident that “God was striving with his disobedient creatures.” 
The unquiet and disorderly spirit, which, a little before, had been so painfully 
annoying, was hushed, and the solemnity of death reigned in both college 
buildings. 

During the revival of 1812, as is the case generally, in powerful awakenings 
such as this was, many incidents occurred of deep interest. The following, as 
it relates to one whose character is somewhat extensively known, and who now 
rests from his labors, may be admitted asa specimen of others not less inter- 
esting. 

“ After the revival had been apparent a few days,” says Professor Dewey, 
“and affected the three lower classes much, Jenkins, who had been a deist, a 
strong minded man, and twenty-two years old, perhaps, now a junior and under 
my teaching, came one forenoon to my room, and said, *‘ We (the class) wish 
not to have a recitation at eleven, but to meet in the recitation room at that 
hour, and hear you on the subject of religion.’ I was startled, and said, ‘ Why, 
what is the matter ?’ He replied, ‘ Many of us are too deeply affected by the 
conviction of our sinfulness to study to any purpose. Besides, we wish to be 
taught what to do.’ His voice faltered, and the big tear stood in his eye. 
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Knowing his past views, I said, ‘Are your own feelings Interested, and db you 
wish this for yourself?’ He replied in the affirmative, with a tone that con- 
vinced me, knowing the strong mind of the man, that the strong-hold was 
shaken. He said, ‘the truth was now all before him, and he could not find a 
refuge in error. Some of the other classes, getting knowledge of what was 
going on, obtained leave to go in. The feeling was so deep that some minutes 
elapsed before any thing could be said. ‘The place was truly a Bochim. ‘Ina 
few days,’ the account adds, ‘Mr. J. was a new man; the deep solemnity of the 
grave was gone; a happy smile was on his face, and he told me of the change 
of his feelings and of his frame of mind. He became a decided Christian from 
that hour.’ This was the late Rev, Charles Jenkins of Portland, whose sermons 
are before the public. 

In giving a further account of this revival, I here insert extracts from another 
communication.. They are as follows :— 

“T rejoice that you contemplate preparing a religious history of the college. 
The dealings of God with Williams College are, worthy to be recorded. ‘They 
will be had in everlasting remembrance ; and when the scenes of Bennington, 
Saratoga, and Bunker Hill, shail be forgotten, there will, I doubt not, be before 
the throne of God and the Lamb, a precious company of redeemed spirits, who, 
with ever growing ardor and joy, will celebrate the grace which reached and 
subdued their hearts, while connected with that institution. It was an account 
of a revival of religion, in and about the college, I should think as early as 
about 1805 or 6, that determined me to go to that place. 

“The revival of 1812, of which you request an account, was an interesting 
work. Its fruits remain to this day. As [ entered one year in advance, the 
class of 1810 were seniors during my first year. That class contained a good 
proportion of pious students, and the interests of religion, until they left, were 
pretty well sustained. In the next class there was a less amount of active, 
ardent piety. Religion was in a low and Janguishing state. It was a period of 
much. political excitement. Wickedness abounded, and the love of many waxed 
cold.’ ‘College scrapes’ were frequent, and some of a very daring character. 
The chapel Bible was several times removed or nailed to the seat. Once, at 
least, it was supposed to be burnt.* There was some intemperance ; I had not 
the means of knowing how much. In one carousal, I was credibly informed, 
there was a mock celebration of the Lord’s supper. In my class nearly one 
third were professors of religion, but the state of religious feeling with some 
stood very low. Almost every thing around me, seemed hostile to a state of | 
living piety. Some of the forms of godliness remained, but its life and power 
had fled. In the class after me, previous to the revival, there were but two or 
three. professors of religion. The low and declining state.of religion was truly 
alarming. In the fall.of 1811, Mr. Nott, one of the first missionaries to India, 
was employed to preach in Williamstown. His labors were blessed. An 
interesting revival of religion commenced among the inhabitants. Good old 
Deacon Stratton’s meetings became very full and interesting. But the college, 
at this time, was like the mountains of Gilboa, on which fell neither dew nor 
rain. It was a scene of so much noise and confusion, that I seriously contem- 
plated hiring a room in some private house, where I might prosecute my studies 
with less interruption. At the commencement of the spring term in 1812, one 
of the pious students in the senior class, who had been absent most of the 
winter teaching school, visited and conversed with every professor of religion 
in-college. As the result of his interviews, a prayer meeting was appointed, 
thee & for professors of religion only, at his room, at the ringing of the first 
bell, Sabbath morning, to pray especially for a revival of religion in the college. 
At the first meeting, nearly or quite all attended. Inquiry was made at the 
close, whether we should meet again. Some proposed meeting again the next 
Sabbath morning. He, at whose instance the meeting was held, inquired if we 
could not spare time to spend one hour in united prayer on a week day, and 


* Sylvester Larned, then a member, who soon after went to Middlebury and became pious, and went to - 
New Orleans an eminent minister, was supposed to have done this; but in some of bis writings, it was 
found after his decease that he declared though he did things as bad, of this he was innocent. One morn- 
ing as we went to prayers, Frecollect, the President's front yard gate stood in the desk. 
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it was concluded to meet again at 9 o’clock Thursday evening. The meetings 
were continued at different rooms regularly, Sabbath morning and ‘Thursday 
evening, about three weeks, when (the Spring examination being near) the 
meeting on Thursday evening was so neglected or forgotten, that but two 
attended ; and he, by whose exertions the meetings had been established, went 
to his room entirely discouraged. Another meeting, however, was appointed 
for the next Sabbath morning, with an engagement to notify personally every 
professor of religion of the time and place. Again nearly or quite every one 
was present, and one in the senior class, who had been much more engaged in 
politics than religion, arose and made a most melting confession of his back- 
slidings. It was a new and unlooked for event. He was older than any other 
member in college, and stood high as a scholar. Every one present was deeply 
affected. Just as all were in a flood of tears, a very thoughtless student from 
the opposite room, who knew nothing of the meeting, opened the door and 
stood for a moment amazed at what he saw; then silently drew back and shut 
the door. Immediately it was noised abroad through college, and many were 
saying, ‘Why did you not let us know that you had such meetings? We 
should be glad to attend.’ The meetings after that, were so thronged, that a 
private room would not contain them. Very soon it was ascertained that one 
in the sophomore class was deeply awakened, said to be by a letter from a pious 
sister. Within a day or two, others became serious. Meetings began to be 
not only crowded, but very solemn. The week for the Annual Fast arrived. 
Prof. D. suggested, in a written note to the pious members of the senior class, 
the propriety of dispensing with the usual meetings of the literary societies on 
Wednesday evening, and holding a religious meeting. It was done; and some 
of the faculty invited to conduct the meeting. The portion of Scripture read 
and remarked upon, was the parable of the unfruitful fig-tree, Luke, ch. xin. 
One young man, who had been very thoughtless and profane, attended from 
curiosity. On hearing the passage read, he thought the audience were to be 
entertained with a lecture on agriculture, and so concluded to give attention. 
He found that he was the unfruitful tree, spared only because Christ had made 
intercession for him, and yet he had never once thanked him for it. A sense of 
ingratitude stung him to the heart. He became exceedingly distressed. Sleep 
and rest were impossible. In a few days he found peace in believing; and it 
was “great peace.’ His bosom overflowed, and he expressed strong desires 
that his friends might share the happiness he felt. ‘His tongue broke out in 
unknown strains.’ Instead of profaneness, was the language of humble prayer. 
The change was great. It seemed to electrify the whole college. There was 
no room left for unbelief. All cavilling was silenced. A junior with whom he 
had been intimate, and who had been taught and accustomed to ridicule revivals 
and experimental religion, said he could no more doubt it was the work of God, 
than he could doubt his own existence; yet, he added, ‘I. know my heart is 
opposed to it.’ From this time his conviction became deep and pungent. He 
could not study, and requested his teacher to meet his class and pray with them, 
and tell them what they must do to be saved. It was done. The meeting was 
one of deep solemnity. After a day or two it was held at one o’clock instead of 
eleven, and nearly every student in college attended. Instead of the noise and 
disturbance which had prevailed a few weeks before, the college was now a 
scene of great stillness and quiet. The suppressed groanings of some wounded 
soul might sometimes be heard, or the low voice of prayer, amid the silence and 
darkness of the night. Recitations now went on as usual, but many for a time 
had to ask to be excused. They could not study classics. The long neglected 
Bible claimed their attention. Prof. Dewey was very active and faithful. The 
work was deep, noiseless and powerful. It changed exceedingly the aspect of 
college. The whole number who cherished a hope was between thirty and 
forty, nearly all of whom were in the three lower classes. The junior and 
sophomore classes shared most largely. HadIa graphic pen I could describe 
scenes of deep and thrilling interest. One of the converts after relating to me 
how he was awakened and brought, at last, to submit himself into the hands of 
the Saviour, said, ‘Oh, how this will rejoice my mother.’ ‘You have a pious 
mother then, said I. ‘Yes,’ said he, ‘and many a time, at midnight, have I 
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heard her praying for me.’ Another, laying his hand upon his Bible, said, 
‘This blessed book that my mother gave me and charged me to read every 
day. It has lain at the bottom of my chest and has not been opened until a few 
days since. It is God’s Book. O how I have despised and treated God.’ 
Another said, “O how I should rejoice now to preach the gospel to my father’s 
slaves.’ And he was seen, that day, several times, conversing with colored 
persons in the street on the salvation of their souls. One very manifest fruit of 
the revival was, peace, quietness, and good order. Government was easy. 
There was also a great increase of brotherly love. Christians met each other 
with warm expressions of affection that could not be counterfeited. One scene 
which resulted from this state of feeling I shall never forget. It was at the last 
social religious meeting which my class attended. The exciting scenes of the 
revival had then passed away. The ‘strong ties of brotherly affection which 
bound the pious students to one another were about to be sundered. The 
meeting was tender, and interesting throughout. It devolved on me to preside. 
In selecting a Hymn to close, my eye chanced to fall on the one beginning, 
‘ Blest be the tie that binds,’ -I had never seen or heard it before. [succeeded 
in reading it, without much, if any, faltering. A tune was named, and singing 
commenced. About the third verse, brother Burt [Rev. Federal Burt, of Dur- 
ham, N. H.] now in Heaven, who then stood by my side, turned away and wept 
aloud. The next verse was attempted. But voices failed. The place became 
a Bochim. We hung upon each other and wept and wept and so closed the 
meeting, and went to our rooms to weep alone. 

“ At the close of the Spring term it was customary for the junior class to have 
a public exhibition. By request of the class it was that year dispensed with and 
a religious meeting held in its place, and Prof. D. preached on the occasion.” 

This revival “ wasa great and good work;” a more decided and happy change, 
perhaps, was never wrought in the moral tone of an institution, than that 
which accompanied and succeeded. The results were permanent. Those 
various petty mischiefs and tricks which had been so common before, entirely 
disappeared, and during the three years which followed, the students pursued 
their appropriate pursuits, in an atmosphere quiet and tranquil, congenial to 
mental improvement as well as growth in divine things. 


This brings us down to the great revival of 1815; of which we cannot now 
speak particularly, but of which we propose to give some account in a future 
number, and also to extend this narrative down to the present time. 


I remain, dear Sir, very respectfully yours, 
ALBERT HOPKINS. 


= 
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THE LAST THURSDAY OF FEBRUARY. 


To the Rov. Dr. Cogswell, Secretary of the American Education Society: 


~ Dear Srr,—I was designated, with two other members, to.represent my brethren 
of the Cumberland Association of Ministers in Brunswick, at the Annual Concert of Prayer 
for Literary Institutions, the last winter. The unfavorable travelling prevented the atten- 
dance of my associates. As a consequence, it fell to my lot to make an address—a thing 
I scarcely ever attempt, except in the weekly conference, or in the form of an ordinary 
sermon from the pulpit. The next morning, unexpectedly to myself, one of the college 
professors requested that J would forward the remarks to you in season to appear in the 
last number of the Journal of your Society, which should be issued before the next 
Concert. If you consider them adapted to do good, you have my full consent to their 
publication. I am partial to a text, and therefore retain the one I had prefixed to the 
address, 


{ 


Yours in the Gospel, 


ASA CUMMINGS. 
Portland, December, 1840. 


Devreronomy xxxu1. 8—11. 


And of Lev) he said, Let thy Thummim and thy Urim be with thy holy one, whom thou didst prove at 
Massah, and with whom thou didst strive at the waters of Meribah; who said unto his father and to 
his mother, I have not seen him, neither did he acknowledge his brethren, nor knew his own children: 
for they have observed thy word, and kept thy covenant. ‘They shall teach Jacob thy judgments, and 
Israel thy law; they shall put incense before thee, and whole burnt sacrifice upon thine altar. Bless, 
Lord, his substance, anc accept the work of his hands: smite through the loins of them that rise 
up against him, and of them that hate him, that they rise not again. 


There is no exhibition of piety, in aged men and women, more penetrating and affect- 
ing, than the solicitude which they are often known to express for the welfare of the 
young ;—of those who are rising into life, and have most of their earthly career yet to 
run. Very often it begins to exist, before the wane of life commences; it grows with 
the decline of physical energy, and has all the strength of a passion, even in the hour 
of death. We see it in the fervent aspiration of Abraham: * O, that Ishmael might live 
before Thee !”—in the yearnings of Isaac for his children, after his eyes were dim and 
he could not see—in the hearty benediction pronounced by Jacob: ‘God, before whom 
my fathers Abraham and Isaac did walk, the God who fed me all my life long unto this 
day, the Angel who redeemed me from all evil, BLEss THE LADs,’—in David’s charge 
to Solomon; ‘ My son, know thou the God of thy father, and serve him with a perfect 
heart and with a willing mind,’’—in the counsels of Solomon himself, numerous, various, 
appropriate, solemnly impressive, and applied to the young in every form of affectionate 
address. The same feeling has been developed, with more or less strength, in every 
subsequent generation of men, with whom piety has had any existence. It glows, at 
this moment, in ten thousand hearts; in the heart of every parent, indeed, who possesses 
in any due degree the moral qualities which fit one for the relation, The objects of this 
solicitude are, first, his immediate offspring, as it is meet they should be. But not benev- 
olence itself, any more than patriotism and piety, will suffer him to restrict it by the 
relationship of blood and affinity. He embraces in his ardent desire of good, the whole 
rising race. His prayer goes up with more than ordinary fervor, when that portion of 
them are ita subjects, who are destined to act a leading part on the theatre of life. And 
this prayer has other promptings besides natural affection; it is the prayer of the united 
church of Christ. 

The feeling, to which I have alluded, doubtless co-existed with the spirit of inspiration 
and prophecy in the bosom of Moses, when he uttered his dying benediction on the 
several tribes of Israel. The blessing pronounced on the tribe of Levi I have read in 
your hearing. To attempt a minute exposition of it, would be irrelevant to my present 

urpose. The first part of it is not without its difficulties. The Thummim and Urim— 
iterally, perfections and 4 ener to have been mysteries, hieroglyphics, emblems, 
put into the high priest’s breastplate, and designed, perhaps, to signify the graces or 
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qualifications and office of the priesthood, which was committed to Aaron and his sons, 
tll Christ should come, who was to obtain a more excellent and an everlasting priesthood. 
The next portion of this passage, which represents the Levites as not knowing father, 
mother, brethren, or children, denotes their abstractedness from the common secular 
influences, their impartiality in executing justice, and their freedom from all favoritism 
in dispensing immunities, With these moral qualities, they would be prepared rightly to 
exercise the prerogatives committed to them in the next succeeding clause: ‘* They 
shall teach Jacob thy judgments, and Israel thy law: they shall put incense before thee, 
and whole burnt sacrifice upon thine altar.’ Here they are invested with the united 
offices of expounder of the law, or teacher, and priest. The ‘benediction closes with a 
fervent aspiration to God, alike intercessory and prophetic, and vividly descriptive of the 
blessed results of competency for the trust, and fidelity in the discharge of it: * Bless, 
Lord, his substance, and accept the work of his hands: smite through the loins of them 
that rise up against him, and of them that hate him, that they rise not again.” This, 
remarks an eloquent expositor, ‘this is the perfection of creature happiness; ample 
provision, and the blessing of the Almighty poured down, and resting upon it—works 
and labors of love cheerfully performed and graciously accepted; every foe subdued, and 
every ground of fear for ever removed.” 

The bearing of this passage upon the object of our present meeting, it will be seen, is 
something more than fanciful. The relation of our educated young men to the church 
and the commonwealth, bears, or is to bear, no distant resemblance to that of the sons of 
Levi to the Hebrew community. Their lips are to keep knowledge, and the people are 
to receive the law at their mouths, They are to offer unto God the incense of prayer, 
and the sacrifice of praise; and to do this acceptably, they must have the same moral 
and spiritual qualificatians, which were required of the Levites—a tribe singled out from 
their brethren, as our young men, in a course of training in literary institutions, have 
been singled out from their fathers’ families and the companions of their childhood, that 
they might take an intellectual preéminence, and act a guiding and controlling part, in 
all that pertains to the welfare of men, here and hereafter. 

For these high prerogatives there can be no adequate’ preparation without religion— 
religion in its principle, in its motives, in its hopes, in its sanctions, in its universal in- 
fluence, in its all-pervading and controlling power. The very announcement of this 
truth, while it sufficiently accounts for, most fully justifies, all the solicitude which is 
undergone for them by the parent, the patriot, the saint. It is more than a sufficient 
reason, why the church of Christ generally should consecrate a day to the holy purpose 
of united prayer to the God of the spirits of all flesh, that he would pour out his Spirit 
upon them, and make them “new creatures in Christ Jesus.”’ 

Religion is essential to their personal well-being. There is no other rectifier of the 
internal disorders of the heart. The war of passion with conscience, and with the claims 
of the divine law, can never be safely adjusted, without that submission, which religion 
demands and enforces. The despotism of passion over man can never be supplanted by 
a less energetic principle. And every human being, who has for an hour, or even for a 
moment, been the victim of its capricious power, knows that it is a most cruel despotism. 
—a despotism, which, but for the immunity which religion proffers, must tyrannize with 
increasing malignity for ever. There is, there can be no enjoyment, no self-respect, to 
a young man, who is tossed on the surges of a reckless ambition, or who wastes the 
golden season of his prime in the dozings of sloth, or who feels the bitings of envy, or 
who feeds the fires of malice in his heart, or who consumes away in the burnings of lust. 
The consciousness of a mean degradation must cleave tohim, The gnawings.of a bitter 
and relentless remorse will, at intervals, send tortures through his soul, during’ his 
probationary career, be it longer or shorter, and at its close, will become “the worm that 
never dies.” Bes i 

Then, as to those original affections and susceptibilities, which are among the con- 
stituent elements of human nature, and for which, of course, there must be a legitimate 
exercise—there will always be an essential defect, till religion comes in with her relief. 
Man is the child of sorrow, ‘born unto trouble as the sparks fly upward.” The young, 
in the buoyancy of hope, do not often lay their account with disappointments and aftlic- 
tions; and yet it is absolutely certain, that, even with them, “the days of darkness will 
be comparatively many.” Now, what is to sustain them? Whose hand shall uphold 
them? What refuge shall they find under calamity? What balm shall allay their 
anguish? What soothing emollients comfort their grief-stricken hearts? Here is an 
emergency, sure to happen to any, to all, who have much of earth’s pilgrimage yet to 
make; and for the relief of which no earthly good, no earthly power is adequate—for 
which there is no remedy but religion, a filial trust in the resources of Him, who 
‘¢ healeth the broken in heart, and bindeth up their wounds.” 

As creatures of affection, too, desire and deathless love must go without any appro- 
priate and adequate fruition, except as religion supplies them with objects pure and 

permanent. Nothing finite or earthly is sufficiently worthy to absorb the entire soul, to 
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engross the whole affections; and nothing earthly or finite can be a sure and abiding 
possession. But the religion of Jesus Christ affords the most ample scope for the exercise 
of the strongest love. It promises you the delightful exercise of this affection, purified 
and refined from every thing gross and degrading; and in degree far beyond any thing 
you can at present conceive; and in duration, through eternal years; and towards 
objects whom you cannot Jove too much; and in those mansions, where every ascription 
is the breathing out of gratitude, and every song is love! 

While religion is thus the only rectifier of man’s moral nature, and the only resource 
for his moral wants; it is also true, that itis hardly less indispensable to the best training 
of his intellect; and not at all less indispensable to the employing of the trained energies 
and furniture of the intellect to the best and most useful purposes. 

Piety, in proportion to its purity and strength, recovers the mind to a proper balance, 
restores its due proportions, provided there be no constitutional defect. By eradicating 
the selfish and arrogant passions, it puts the mind into the right posture to receive 
instruction—the posture of a disciple, a real learner with a docile temper. It secures 
him from the incalculable loss, which must otherwise be encountered, arising from the 
waste of time on trifles, glutting the mind with what is vitiating and pernicious, instead 
of feeding it with appropriate and healthful aliment. It teaches him to stop at ultimate 
facts, and to remain submissively ignorant where knowledge is impossible to a finite 
mind. The text-book of the Christian announces many such facts, and affords no little 
aid in ascertaining them in other departments of inquiry—a matter of the utmost im- 
portance to one’s. actual progress in knowledge. And thus, while piety puts the student 
upon the right track, it also secures his patient industry and unfaltering perseverance ; 
and these are a far more certain guarantee of intellectual greatness, than the choicest 
gifts of genius without them. Industry, well employed, cannot fail to carry a student 
forward to respectability, if not to eminence, even with only ordinary endowments 
of mind. 

Besides, God himself aids the devotional student in his intellectual efforts, by an in- 
visible influence on his mind, ever accompanying him in his path, and attending him in 
all his ways. And this help will come in measure commensurate with his Christian 
circumspection, his fidelity to his moral and spiritual interests, to his duties towards 
God, his own soul, his daily associates, and all others whom his influence occasionally 
reaches. 

Religion does still more. It not only removes from the mind the accumulated bur- 
dens which depress its energies—the obstacles to improvement which lust, and passion, 
and false principles may have induced, so that it may be left comparatively free to rise 
by its own exertions; but it positively quickens it, breathes into it new life and vigor, 
invests it with an energy of which it was not before conscious. This is so certain a 
result, that some proofs of it will never be questioned by any reasonable man. The 
change which the Christian religion, embraced from the heart, effects on the Greenlander 
and Hottentot, is so obvious and marked, that no one can doubt or dispute it. No one 
would be thought extravagant, who should call it a mew creation. It is, emphatically, 
being brought ‘out of darknese into marvellous light.’ From animals ignorant and 
debased, they become intellectual beings. Is it to be believed, or even supposed, that 
religion should do nothing for the mental powers of a student in Christendom, when its 
effect is so striking and palpable on the before ignorant pagan? Surely, it does much for 
even the most cultivated intellect, that is brought fully under its influence. The sub- 
jects which religion brings before the student’s mind for contemplation, give it a before 
unknown expansion, and open for it a new and vastly extended range of operation. If it 
does not add infinity to all that we before knew, it discloses the relation of all to infinity, 
to eternity. Under the influence of a sound piety, he looks forward, and sees nothing 
which can arrest his progress. And the fact, that there is no limit, which he may not 
surpass—that he may always experience the delights of acquisition, is a spur to exertion, 
which greatly accelerates his progress. He feels that the highest attainments, both of 
knowledge and enjoyment, of which he can now form any conception, will, at some 
future period, be realized ; and again, in their turn, be counted as nothing, in comparison 
of those higher stages of still future improvement, which the expanding soul will pass in 
its ever-hastening progress towards the perfection of knowledge. No man was ever 
great, even according to the world’s estimation of greatness, who did not extend his 
views.and aspirations beyond the narrow confines of this mortal life. It was the hope 
of being celebrated in the records of fame, which inspired the valor of ancient heroes. 
It was something which they called immortal honor, that prompted their exertions, and 
with which they labored to have their own names associated, But the immortality 
which they secured will cease, when the world shall be consumed—perhaps many cen- 
turies before ; certainly it will not survive the works of the historians and poets, who 
have celebrated their achievements. And if the prospect of living in the remembrance 
of men for only a few centuries could produce such an elevation of character, as to ren- 
der one man pre-eminently conspicuous above all the millions of his contemporaries, and 
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give him a more important place in history; what must be the effect on the character, 
of the hope of that immortality which Jesus Christ has brought to light? an immortality, 
which will not depend on the memory of man, often treacherous, often ungrateful, but! 
which himself shall realize! Not an ignoble existence either, but glorious, and of elevated 
rank: ‘they shall be kings and priests unto God, and reign forever and ever!” Can it 
be that a student, animated with the Christian’s hope, should not be a better, wiser, more 
accomplished scholar, than without it? Here is something suited to his most ardent 
aspirings, and the pursuit of which will tend to raise his character, I had almost said, as 
much higher than that of the man whose views and hopes are limited by the present 
world, as his conceptions of eternity exceed his narrow ideas of time. For a just speci- 
men of its effect, observe its influence on the apostle Paul. Mark how his soul heaved 
with the glorious idea: Hereafter I shall see as [ am seen, and know even as also I am 
known. To what unparalleled exertions did itimpel him, in subserviency to the constrain- 
ing love of Christ, to qualify himself to wear a crown of glory never to fade away! 
What, indeed, can raise one above the low pursuits, the selfish gratifications, and de- 
grading objects of earth, like the certain conviction, that he is hastening to an immortal 
destiny, 

“ Where knowledge grows without decay,” 


and fruition runs commensurate with desire ! 

If religion can do all this for the student, whose voice will not blend, this day, and as 
often as this Concert returns, with the voices of thousands of intercessors, that God will 
inspire the hearts of all the young men in our literary institutions with this divine, and 
purifying, and energetic, and ennobling principle! And what student will not seek 
it for himself, as what is due to himself, to his friends, to the community, to the church 
of Christ, to that God whose inspiration hath given him understanding ? 

The influence which students are to exert on the community, constitutes a still more 
urgent reason for prayer in their behalf, than even their own personal welfare. A pure 
mind, a trained intellect, choice acquisitions, high attainments and, especially, an 
assured hope of immortal blessedness, are appropriate objects of strong desire for students 
themselves, on their own account; but incomparably more so, when they are considered 
as centres and means of influence to their fellow men around them=since every one of 
them is to affect, favorably or injuriously, a less or greater number of the human family, 
whose present and eternal interests are of equal importance with hisown. And these — 
springs of influence are already opened, and begin to flow, and may continue to flow 
on with increased volume, and wider diffusiveness, and Jonger extent, till death shall 
dry up the fountains—yes, long after the grave shall have hidden all that can die of 
them. 

A portion of them, in the progress of their classical education, and others before they 
shall have entered upon, or completed their professional studies, are to become instruc- 
tors of our children and youth. Jn this capacity they will be welcome, nay, sought for 
and honored visitors in the families, by whom they are supplied with pupils. And when 
it is remembered that the teacher is the model for imitation to his scholars—that the 
strong points of his character will be copied by them—that his word is law, that even his 
incidental and careless sayings are received and treasured-up as maxims for the formation 
of character and the guide of life; does it make no difference, in relation to these pupils 
and their families, whether these liberally educated teachers fear God, believe the 
Bible, reverence the Sabbath and the sanctuary, are observant of the moral law, of sober 
life, dignified in their demeanor, refined and chaste in their social intercourse, and by 
their example and instructions, exciting a profound and growing respect for virtue; in a 
word, whether they are Christians in principle and Christians in practice ; or, whether, 
disowning the law of God, and throwing off the restraints of religion and morality, 
and imbued with the poison of infidelity, they pollute the virgin breasts of the 
young, insinuating their fatal principles in a thousand forms, and by every accessible 
avenue, debauching their minds and defiling their consciences—sowing, stealthily, or 
broadcast, the seeds of corruption, which, in such a soil, will be of rapid and luxuriant 
growth, and issue in a plentiful harvest of domestic insubordination and wretchedness, 
social wickedness and disorder, wide-spread degeneracy and licentiousness? ‘The more 
knowledge these teachers have, the more successful will they be, with corrupting prin- 
ciples and debasing habits, in spreading misery and ruin through the community, in 
multiplying victims for perdition. 

When they shall have entered on professional life, will it make no difference if min- 
isters at the altar, whether they suppress truth from fear of man and flatter the rich 
and powerful transgressor, heal the hurt of the people slightly, crying, peace, when 
there is no peace; or whether they declare their entire message, and, renouncing the 
hidden things of dishonesty, not walking in craftiness, nor handling the word of God 
deceitfully, they, by manifestation of the truth, commend themselves to every man's 
conscience in the sight of God: if advocates, whether they strengthen the hands of 
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iniquity for a reward, and “‘ make the worse appear. the better reason” for a fee; or 
plant themselves on the principles of eternal righteousness, and there stand unmoved 
whether the client who solicits their aid be power ul or weak, affluent or pennyless ; if 
judges, whether they bend the law to subserve the ends of favoritism and resentment, 
defeat the ends of justice by acquitting the guilty and condemning the innocent for a 
bribe ; or judge righteous judgment: if legislators or executive magistrates, whether 
their principle of cunduct be a solicitude for the aggrandizement and emolument of 
themselves and their friends, or their country’s weal; whether the basis of their legisla- 
tion be interest, or the law of God; whether they are the servants of a party, or ministers 
of God for good to the people: if authors, whether they give to the community a sound 
literature, characterized by correct principles, purity of sentiment, strength of style, and 
refinement of taste ; or one of the opposite character, the sickly and debasing progeny of 
erring and corrupt minds, and poured upon the world through, all the channels of com- 
munication, from the penny tract to the massive folio? 

These brief suggestions are susceptible of indefinite amplification. A most impressive 


‘illustration of the value of religious principle might be drawn from the history of litera- 


ture, especially of the departments of philosophy, history, and poetry. The false, yet 
plausible metaphysics of Hume and his compeers of the same school, once unhinged the 
faith of nations, and well nigh set the world afloat on the trackless sea of skepticism. 
Thé sneers of Gibbon, skilfully wrought into the thread of historical narration, have 
either alienated thousands from Christianity, or prevented them from embracing it. The 
luscious lyrics of Moore, and other perverters of the muse, have unmanned thousands of 
once promising youth, and sunk them in utter effeminacy—the premature victims of 
voluptuousness. Panders to lust and sensuality, they have made fearful havoc of man’s 
moral nature. So great is the power of genius for evil. 

But it is also powerful for good, when sanctified by the principles of religion. To these 
wandering stars of malignant influence, there are bright and healthful contrasts; phi- 
Josophers, who have investigated and brought into intelligible view, the grounds of 
human belief, metaphysical, moral, and religious, and restored faith again to the world ; 
historians, who have written of human events, without insulting or attempting to dis- 
credit the most ancient and authentic history, which ever enlightened and blessed the 
world, and which was ‘given by inspiration of God; ’’—poets, who have sung ‘in 
strains as sweet as angels use,” the glories of the cross, and of Him who was stretched 
upon it. From these the holy flame of divine love has been caught by a multitude of 
hearts, and awakened the most confiding anticipations of joys unspeakable and full of 
glory. May all the beloved youth in our colleges be found attached to this ‘*sacramen- 
tal host,” and contribute, as God shall give them opportunity, to swell this tide of joy, 
which will flow on with increasing fulness forevermore. 

To revert to the thought with which I started: There is a deep-felt, irrepressible 
solicitude in the minds of many now in the wane of life, for the conversion of youth, and 
particularly the youth in our literary institutions, This is no random assertion ; it is the 
utterance of a truth, a simple fact. I know it; I feel it. Neitheris it peculiar to fathers 
and mothers. In my private intercourse, I have witnessed developements of it, where 
we should least expect it; in those who never sustained, and never will sustain the 
parental relation ; in solitary matrons, and childless old men; ina class, who, like Anna 
the prophetess, have their thoughts absorbed with subjects connected with the advance- 
ment of Christ’s kingdom, and are waiting for the consolation of Israel. Shall not, then, 
these young men feel for themselves? I leave the appeal for their secret reflections, 
When | think of the numerous cases of individual solicitude and prayer on their account, 
the eagerness with which the praying portion of the churches, throughout the land, 
come together to intercede in concert for their conversion, and the more private con- 
certs of which the world knows nothing, my thoughts can rest on no class of persons on 
earth, so solemnly and affectingly urged, as they are—‘* ro REPENT, AND TURN TO Gop, 
AND DO WORKS MEET FOR REPENTANCE.” 
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STUDENTS AT NEW ENGLAND COLLEGES, 


STATISTICS OF COLLEGES AND OF MEDICAL SCHOOLS. 


LIST OF COLLEGES 


In the New Englund States, and their Presiding 
7 E J; as) ‘ 
Officers, with the Number of Students pursuing 
4 course of education for the degree af Buchelor 
of Arts, for the Academical Yeur 1840-1. 
Lhe Institutions are arranged according to 
their seniority. 


HARVARD COLLEGE. 

Founded, 1638. Hon. Josiah Quincy, 
LL. D., President. Seniors, 45; Juniors, 
62; Sophomores, 71; Freshmen, 62. Total, 
240. 

YALE COLLEGE. 

Founded, 1700. Rev. Jeremiah Day, 
D. D., President. Seniors, 78; Juniors, 
108; Sophomores, 124; Freshmen, 119. 
Total, 429. 


BROWN UNIVERSITY. 
Founded, 1764. Rev. Francis Wayland, 
D. D., President. Seniors, 33; Juniors, 
48; Sophomores, 37; Freshmen, 48. 'To- 
tal, 166. 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. 
Founded, 1769. Rev. Nathan Lord, 
D. D., President. Seniors, 78; Juniors, 
100; Sophomores, 90; Freshmen, 73. To- 
tal, 341. 


UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT. 
Founded, 1791. Rev. John Wheeler, 
D. D., President. Seniors, 22; Juniors, 
253 Sophomores, 37;, Freshmen, 26. To- 
tal, 110. 


WILLIAMS COLLEGE, 
Founded, 1793. Rev. Mark Hopkins, 
D. D., President. Seniors, 32; Juniors, 
37; Sophomores, 37; Freshmen, 49. To- 
tal, 155. 
BOWDOIN COLLEGE. : 
Founded, 1794. Rev. Leonard Woods, 
Jr. D. D., President. Seniors, 35; Juniors, 
32; Sophomores, 55; Freshmen, 43. To- 
tal, 165. 


MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE. 
Founded, 1800. Rev. Benjamin Labaree, 
M. A., President. Seniors, 8; Juniors, 14; 
Sophomores, 12; Freshmen, 12. Total, 
A6, 
WATERVILLE COLLEGE. 
Founded, 1820. Prof. George W. Keely, 
M. A., Acting President. Seniors, 12; 
Juniors, 8; Sophomores, 17; Freshmen, 
28, Total, 65. 


AMHERST COLLEGE, 
Founded, 1821. Rev. Heman Hum- 
phrey, D. D., President. Seniors, 30; Ju- 
niors, 35; Sophomores, 40 ; Freshmen, 52, 
Total, 157. 
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WASHINGTON COLLEGE, 
Founded, 1824. Rey. Silas Totten, D. D., 
President. Seniors, 17; Juniors, 27; So- 
phomores, 23; Freshmen, 13. Total, 80. 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 

Founded, 1831. Prof. Augustus W. Smith, 
M.A., Acting President. Seniors, 34; Ju- 
niors, 48; Sophomores, 28; Freshmen, 23. 
Total, 133. 


SUMMARY. 


Students, 
Harvard College, . : ; 240 
Yale College, . ; : 429 
Brown University, . . 166 
Dartmouth College, . 341 
University of Vermont, . : 110 
Williams College, : ‘ 155 
Bowdoin College, . ‘ . 165 
Middlebury College, c ‘ 46 
Waterville College, A 65 
Amherst College, é : 157 
Washington College, . : 80 
Wesleyan University, . F 133 


fEotal uu. A 3 . . 2,087 
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MEDICAL SCHOOLS IN NEW ENGLAND, 
1840-1. 
(The Institutions are arranged according to their 


seniority, and the statistics are derived principally 
from the last catalogues.) 


Harvard College.—The medical school 
connected with this Institution was opened 
in 1782. The present number of professors 
is 6, Students attending the medical lec« 
tures, 74. Number of graduates, 547. 

Dartmouth College.—The medical school 
connected with this Institution was estab- 
lished in 1797. The present number of pro- 
fessorsis 5. Students attending the medical 
lectures, 72. Number of graduates 577. 

Yule College—The medical school in 
this Institution was formed in 1810. Pro- 
fessors, 6; Students, 52. Number of grad- 
uates, 440, 

The Vermont Academy of Medicine, 
Castleton, Vt. was founded in 1818. Pro- 
fessors, 6; Students, 57. Graduates, 514. 

Bowdoin College—The medical school 
in this Institution was formed in 1820, 
Professors, 4; Students, 70. Graduates, 464. 

The Berkshire Medical School, Pittsfield, 
Ms. was established in 1823. Professors, 
5; Students, 74. Graduates, 473. 

The Vermont Medical School, Wood- 
stock, Vt. was organized in 1835. Profes- 
sors, 6; Students, 80. Graduates, 166. 
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AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY. 


THE regular Quarterly Meeting of the 
Directors was held at the Rooms, Jan. 13, 
1841, The usual business which comes 
before the Board was transacted, and the 
appropriations to beneficiaries were ordered 
to be paid under the direction of the Finan- 
cial Committee. 

Wishing to do all in their power to pre- 
vent the perversion or abuse of the funds 
of the Society committed to their trust, in 
expending them in the education of unwor- 
thy young men for the ministry, and be- 
lieving that very much depends upon the 
faithfulness of the Examining Committees 
in the discharge of their responsible duty, 
as they are, in an important sense, the door 
of admission to the patronage of the Institu- 
tion, the Directors voted that. the following 
letter be addressed to the Chairman of every 
Examining Committee of the Society ; and 
it is here inserted for the information and 
benefit of the public generally. 


CIRCULAR, 

To the Chairman of the Examining Committee 
of the American Education Society at 
Rey. awn Dear Sir,—The Directors 

of the American Education Society are 
anxious to discharge with fidelity the re- 
sponsible trust committed to them, of select- 
ing and patronizing indigent young men of 
suitable character to be educated for the min- 
istry. For the purpose of aiding them in the 
performance of this duty, Examining Com- 
mittees, composed of men of known char- 
acter and respectable standing in society, 
are appointed in different parts of the country, 
to examine and recommend candidates for 
patronage. 

Being Chairman of the Examining Com- 
mittee at , the Board would address 
some considerations to you and your asso- 
ciates on the Committee, respecting their 
views in the admission of young men to the 
benefits of the Society. 

After much consideration and long ex- 
perience, they are impressed with the im- 
portance of giving greater and more par- 
ticular attention to this subject. 

One of the Rules of the Society relative 
‘to the admission of young men is, 


“ No person shall be patronized who does not 
furnish satisfactory evidence of promising talents 
and decided piety, and who is not in the way of 
obtaining a thorough classical and theological 
education ; that is, either preparing to enter 
College, or a member of some regularly con- 
stituted College, where a thorough classical 
course is pursued; or engaged in theological 
studies with the design of taking a regzwlar three 
years’ course.” 
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There is great and increasing reason for 
a rigid adherence to this Rule. 

Candidates for patronage should possess 
respectable talents, and also those traits of 
mind which give promise of future useful- 
ness. 

In regard to native talents and genuine 
piety, there should be strict examination. 
Of these, and also of their real indigence, 
there must be the most unequivocal testi- 
monials of three or more respectable and 
pious persons, whose names must always 
be inserted in the Examining Committees’ 
returns to the Board. 

The Directors expect, that every young 
man who receives the patronage of the So- 
ciety, is fully determined to obtain a tho- 
rough education for the ministry, and in 
doing this, to pursue the course of study 
prescribed by the Rules of the Society. 
While in their preparatory and collegiate 
course of study, it is expected that they 
honestly subscribe each quarter the follow- 
ing pledge, which is printed on the blank 
schedules furnished them on which to make 
out their returns to the Directors: ‘ I here- 
by declare it to be my serious purpose to 
devote my life to the Christian ministry, 
and with that view to obtain a liberal col- 
legiate education, and to pursue a regular 
three years’ course of theological study.” 
After the beneficiaries have passed through 
their academical and collegiate course of 
instruction, the pledge required is as follows: 
‘Thereby declare it to be my serious pur- 
pose to devote my life to the Christian min- 
istry, and to pursue a three years’ course of 
theological study.” 

In the course of their examination, the 
canaidates should read and have explained 
to them the above pledges. And if they 
cannot cordially subscribe them, they ought 
not to be received as beneficiaries. It may, 
however, be the duty of a young man to 
enter a Theological Seminary without hav- 
ing attended to the studies usually pursued 
at College; yet it is believed that such cases 
are very few. 

The views of the Directors on this sub- 
ject, in respect to young men under the 
patronage of the Society, may be learned 
from the following vote, passed by them 
some time since: 


“Voted, That assistance ought not to be ren- 
dered, except in extraordinary cases, to bene- 
ficiaries who Jeave an Academy, or a College 
without having finished the regular course of 
collegiate studies, and enter a Theological Sem- 
inary for the completion of their education pre- 
paratory to the ministry.” 


The spirit and import of this vote will 
apply to those young men who have not 
previously been assisted by the Society. 

It is required, that a beneficiary shall 
pursue a regular course of education from 
the time he first receives the patronage of 
the Society ; that is, if he is in an Academy, 
he is required to go through College and 
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some Theological Seminary; if in a Col- 
lege, to finish the usual course of collegiate 
studies, and pass through the Seminary ; or 
if in a Theological Seminary, to spend the 
usual term of three years’ study in divinity. 
Though a public course of instruction for 
the ministry is much preferred, yet a pri- 
vate course is not absolutely prohibited. 

It is expected that, at the time of ex- 
amination of a candidate or candidates for 
patronage, two, at least, of the Examining 
Committee shall be present, and all present 
shall agree in the recommendation. 

Such are the views of the Directors on 
this important subject; and by these they 
wish the Examining Committee to be gov- 
erned in examining and recommending 
young men to the patronage of the Ameri- 
ean Education Society, in order that its 
great object may be accomplished —the 
raising up a learned, holy and efficient min- 
istry. 

You are respectfully requested to com- 
municate the above to your associates. 


By order of the Board of Directors, 
WiLui1Am CocsweE.L., Secretary. 


Epucation Rooms, 
Boston, January 14, 1841. 


——<>——_ 


WestTERN ReEsERVE BRANCH, OHIO. 


Asstrract of the Report of the Directors 
of the Western Reserve Branch of the 
American Education Society, presented at 
the Annual Meeting of the Society, in 
Euclid, Sept. 18, 1840. 


Your Directors have employed an agent 
nine and a half months of the year now 
closed. They have received in various 
collections, in money $1,004 18; and in 
clothing the value of $35. They have 
also received of the Parent Society $800, 
and premium on the same, $12, making 
$1,851 18. Our appropriations to bene- 
ficiaries for the same period amount to 
$1,577, and the expenses of the Board for 
the same period have been $573 43, leaving 
against the Society a balance of $344 25;— 
(the $35 in clothing is not reckoned in this 
account, because the articles received are 
given to beneficiaries, and not accounted as 
a part of their appropriations.) 

Your Directors have bad on their list 28 
beneficiaries, of whom 7 are new applicants. 
While we can most unbesitatingly assure 
the Society that most of these young men 
aré pursuing a course, highly creditable to 
themselves and to the Society, we are also 
bound to inform you, that the interests of 
our holy cause have demanded the with- 
drawal of our patronage from two bene- 
ficiaries. 

Your beneficiaries have received during 
the year for manual labor $472 68, and for 
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teaching school $384 75—making $857 44, 
total of earnings. 

Some of the many difficulties met with 
by your Board, are as follows:—1. A real 
scarceness of money. 2. An hard-times 
panic. 38. Some of our friends are com- 
mitted in considerable sums to nominally 
self-supporting schools. 4. Our apparent 
receipts have been diminished several hun- 
dred dollars, by gentlemen of weal(h giving 
each one hundred dollars to a young man 
of their’ choice, instead of giving to us. 
5. We suffer much from the heresies of the 
times. The lovers of new things hate and 
oppose our Society because it would bring 
the churches again to the old paths, causing 
them to dwell therein. 6. Our churches 
have but very imperfect conceptions of what 
is to be done in order that the world may 
be converted to God. ‘Send forth more 
laborers into the harvest,” and ‘“ Thy 
kingdom come,” are the prayers of many 
who never count the cost. 

Your Directors also find some things to 
encourage them. Many persons of intel- 
ligence, and especially ministers, have dis- 
covered, that after all, our cause is for a 
corner-stone in the glorious temple which 
God hath directed us to build; and for this 
cause, they are making their arrangements 
to help us. The bequest of five thousand 
dollars by F. Brewster, Esq., late of Detroit, 
will probably be realized in favor of our 
Treasury. This, however, will not, at 
present, render us the less dependent upon 
the benefactions of the churches, for nothing 
can be had from this source for some time 
to come, and when realized, it may be in 
the shape of permanent funds, the interest 
of which only can be used. We are further 
encouraged because God is inclining the 
hearts of many pious young men to desire 
this work. Their language is—‘*.4n edu- 
cation for the work of the ministry we 
must have. Can you—will you—help 
us?” 

Brethren, look at four thousand evan- 
gelical churches in these United States of 
America, destitute of pastors, and sheep 
scattered upon the mountains demanding 
not less than two thousand shepherds ta 
gather thern into folds for Christ. Look at 
nearly three fourths of the human family 
still in ignorance of the Lord that bought 
them. 

Consider then the adaptation of our enter- 
prise, to stay the flood of threatening evils, 
dissipate the darkness, and send salvation to 
the ends of the earth. Notice what has 
already been done. A large share of our 
home missionaries, and two thirds of all the 
missionaries sent out by the American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, have 
been aided by charity. The 1,500 pastors 
and evangelists, educated by this Society, 
have been instrumental of at least 2,600 
revivals of religion, embracing 215,000 souls, 
hopefully joined ta the Lord in an ever 
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lasting covenant. Estimate our influence 
upon the cause of sound learning—common 
schools improved and invigorated, academies 
and colleges, and theological seminaries 
established, and sound principles defended. 
Nay, we cannot allude to the half; but 
look ye to all that God has made us in- 
strumental of, and say, shall this cause be 
sustained 2? Behold the outstretched, im- 
ploring hands of a dying world. Behold 
the men eager to be furnished for the work 
of their salvation, and remember that God 
has lodged with you the keys of the king- 
dom. 
poverty. Untie your purse, and ‘send on 
high your believing, ardent’ prayers, com- 
mending this cause daily to the great Lord 
of the harvest. 

The officers of the Society for the ensuing 
year are, Rev. George E. Pierce, D. Dz, 
President; Rev. Daniel C. Blood, Secretary, 
and Anson A. Brewster, Esq., Treasurer ; 
Harvey Baldwin, Auditor; Rev. Messrs. 
Ansel R. Clark, Samuel Bissell, William 
Hanford, Everton Judson, E. P. Barrows, 
C. A. Boardman, Alvan Nash, William C. 
Clark, Harvey Blodgett, Nathan B. Purin- 


ton, and Carlos Smith, Directors. 
—p-— 


Worcester Norru AUXILIARY. 


THE Worcester North Auxiliary Educa- 
tion Society held its annual meeting in 
Petersham, Oct. 22,1840. The President 
being absent, Dea. C. Cheney, one of the 
Vice Presidents, took the chair. The meet- 
ing was opened with prayer by the Secre- 
tary. The following officers were chosen 
for the ensuing year, viz:—Rev. E. Perkins, 
President; Rev. Lewis Sabin, Dea. Cyrus 
Cheney, Dea. J. Ellingwood, Vice Presi- 
dents; Rev, Cyrus Mann, Secretary; Mr. 
Moses Chamberlain, Treasurer; Dea. B. 
Hawks, Auditor. The Secretary read the 
Report of the Executive Committee, which 
was accepted. There being no delegation 
from the Parent Society present, Rev. Mr. 
Lovell addressed the meeting, showing in 
a conclusive manner, that the beneficiaries 
more than compensate for all that is bestow- 
ed upon them, by the good they accomplish 
previously to entering the ministry, 


e: —p—— 
Wasuineton County Avuxinrary, Vr. 


Tue Annual Meeting of this Society was 
held Sept. 24, 1840, at Berlin. The Presi- 
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Cease those dolorous complaints of 
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dent, Hon. Jeduthun Loomis, in the chair. 
The report of the Treasurer was made and 
accepted. The Secretary made his report, 
which was also accepted. The Society was 
then addressed by Rev. Messrs. Foster and 
Taylor, 

Officers for the year are, Hon. Jeduthun 
Loomis, President; Ferrand F. Merrill, 
Esq., Secretary and Treasurer; Henry Y, 
Barns, Esq., Auditor. 


ip 


EDUCATION IN GREECE. 


THE following letter from G. A. Perdi- 
caris, Consul of the United States in Greece, 
to Lieut. Governor Winthrop, of this city, is 
here inserted, as containing late information 
in respect to the prospects of education in 
that country. 


Athens, July 26, 1840, 

Dear Srr,—A few days since I had the 
pleasure of receiving your favor of last 
March, and in compliance with your request 
I forward you the inclosed diploma, together 
with the transanctions of the Archeological 
Society for 1839. The President and Sec- 
retary of this Society present you with their 
respects, and at the same time beg to inform 
you that it is their intention to forward you 
some further particulars of their Society, 
We have had our annual meeting for the 
year of 1840 amid the ruins of the Par- 
thenon, and I am happy in being able to 
inform you that the assembly was as nu- 
merous as it was interesting, Should the 
Archeological Society of Athens meet with 
the patronage it deserves, it may yet be the 
means of bringing to light many valuable 
remains of ancient art. 

One of the many objects which at present 
occupies the attention of the Greeks, is the 
erection of the University of Athens. The 
benefits to be derived from this institution 
are duly appreciated by the people, and the 
generosity they display for the attainment 
of this object is highly creditable to their 
patriotism. The rich and the poor are con- 
tributing their might, and the list of sub- 
scriptions is approaching the sum of fifty 
thousand dollars, Besides the subscriptions 
in money, there are donations in books, 
philosophical instruments, &c., &c. Mr. 
Schinus, a Greek banker at Vienna, has 
presented to the University of Athens a 
telescope of great power, and also, the 
necessary expenses for the erection of an 
observatory. In short, there is every hope 
now that the University of Athens will soon 
be completed, and that it will be provided 
with necessary apparatus for the different 
departments of letters and science. Europe 
has contributed considerable sums for the 
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furtherance of this object, and as ae com- 
mittee has applied to the friends of Greece 
in the United States, I cannot but hope that 
America will aid this object of Grecian re- 
generation. The anxiety of the Greeks for 
the cause of letters and science has dis- 
played itself not only in favor of the Uni- 
versity, but also in behalf of female edu- 
cation. Their Education Society, which 
was established about two years ago, and 
which is supported by the benevolence of 
its benefactors and members—the former of 
whom pay eighty-five dollars for life, and 
the latter five per annum—has already suc- 
ceeded in establishing a female school, which 
contains, besides thirty beneficiaries who 
are to become teachers, two hundred pupils. 
At the commencement of this year, I was 
appointed member of the Board of Edu- 
cation, and ever since my election, we have 
not only introduced various improvements 
in the internal arrangements of the central 
school of the Society, but have added two 
hundred subscribers to the list of regular 
members, and have created an annual in- 
come of five thousand dollars. 

The interest you have ever felt in behalf 
of Greece, and the assurance that her hap- 
piness and prosperity are to you sources of 
pleasure, have induced me to give you the 
above particulars, and I hope you will excuse 
the liberty. 

Your humble and ob’t servant, 


G. A. PERDICARIS. 
Hon. Thomas L. Winthrop, LL. D. Boston, 


—<~—- 


REV. JAMES BRADFORD’S CENTEN- 
NIAL ADDRESS AT ROWLEY, Ms. 


Mr. Bradford commences the Address by 
giving some brief account of the Reformers 
in the sixteenth century and of the Puritans 
in later date, and particularly of our Pilgrim 
Fathers. He then gives a general eccle- 
siastical history of the churches embraced 
within the ancient town of Rowley. From 
the Address we gather the following facts: 
The first church was formed Dec. 3, 1639, 
and the Rev. Ezekiel Rogers, who had 
previously been a settled minister in Row- 
ley, Yorkshire, England, was installed over 
it. For 171 years after this, no minister 


was ever separated from the church but by | 


death—a strong evidence that the people 
were not given to division, change or strife. 

The second church was embodied Oct. 4, 
1732; and from that time to the present, a 
period of 103 years, the people have had 
but two ministers, the Rev. James Chandler 
and the Rev. Isaac Braman. The latter 
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still survives, and is able to discharge the 
duties devolving upon him as a minister 
of Christ. How great the contrast with 
what is witnessed in the present day ! 


“Tn the eleven churches whose history is given, 
there have been, including those now in office, 
in the first parish nine pastors; in the second, 
two; in the first Baptist, eight; in Byfield, fire ; 
in Linebroook, two; in Bradford, first. parish, 
nine; in second parish, three; in Boxford, first 
parish, nine; in the second parish, three; in all, 
Jorty-seren pastors. All those of the Congre- 
gational churches, thirty-nine in wumber, re- 
ceived a collegiate education.” 

“The number of deaths in Rowley during the 
first century after the first settlement of the town, 
according to the records, which do not by any 
means include all, was 1,025; during the second 
century, the number was 2,545, making in all 
3,570. Of the 2,545 who died in the second 
century, and whose ages only are recorded, 
seventy-lwo were over ninety, and four arrived 
to a hundred years and upwards. Dunean 
Stewart, a ship-carpenter, died in 1717, aged 
one hundred. Or. David Bennet died in 1718, 
aged one hundred and three. Widow Sarah 
Hayden died in 1729, aged one hamdred and 
three. Widow Anna Grant died 1801, aged 
one hundred and five years.” 


In the conclusion of this Address Mr. 
Bradford has the following important re- 
marks : 


“My friends, for what would you part to-day 
with your religious institutions, and all their 
blessed influence on the present and eternal exis- 
tence of yourselves, your families, and kindred ? 
Can you name a price? And is any thing too 
much to do, that you may have them continued 
unimpaired? And will they not be as valuable — 
to your posterity, as they are to yourselves 2 
Then, as your ancestors acted for you as well as 
for themselves, so should you for myriads yet 
unborn, And permit me to remind you, that 
the most efficicnt method of promoting the desired 
ohject is the muinienance of a regular ond per- 
manent ministry. 

“ Without the ministry, religion and its institu- 
tions cannot be upheld, for so has God ordained ; 
and as he has made use of the ministry, pre- 
eminently, in the accomplishment of his parposes 
of mercy towards men, in preceding ages. so he 
will continue to do to the end of time. To say 
nothing of the divinely inspired Apostles, and 
the primitive preachers of the Gospel, who, I 
ask, were the chief instruments of the mighty 
reformation from popery, and of translating the 
Scriptares and giving them to the people in their 
own tongue? Who have been the principal 
defenders of Christianity and its institutions from 
the ruthless attacks of infidels, and poured out a 
flood of religious instruction, by the printed page, 
to enlighten, guide. and savingly benefit both 
old and young? To whom, under God, do we 
owe the origin of the various benevolent enter- 
prises of the day, and plans for reformation, and 
their successful advancement? Need [ tell you 
it is to ministers? To what extent are the 
irreligious found to be convinced of sin and 
converted truly to God, and Christians carried 
forward in the divine life, withont the Chris- 
tian minister? Indeed, where do good morals 
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flourish, where is learning 
civilization and civil liberty smile on degraded 
man, and the Christian ministry has no part in 
it? Who in fact were more instrumental in 
settling New England, and rearing our precious 
institutions of religion, learning, and liberty, and 
who more efficient in sustaining them, than min- 
isters? Am I charged with boasting 7 I repel 
the charge; I do but justly magnify the office. 
The ministry, [ say, to be most efficacious should 
be regular and permaneni.” 


4 
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[From the Lutheran Observer.] 


ONE HUNDRED LABORERS WANTED IM- 
MEDIATELY IN THE WEST ALONE! 


Dear BRETHREN IN CHRIisT:— Will 
you read the extract inserted below, from 
the Minutes of the Synod of the West, and 
then retire to your closets, and look up- 
wards for direction? If this unadorned 
picture of the destitution of our Zion in one 
sinall synod, does not draw out your sym- 
pathies for those of the same faith, remem- 
ber that in the various synods of Ohio, the 


same spiritual destitutions are found, and 


hitherto have not been supplied but to a 
limited extent. We are but a handful in 
the great valley, where the work is so great 
and the laborers so few! Do you ask what 
you shall have for a compensation? Let 
me answer you in the language of Wesley 
to Whitefield—* food to eat, and raiment 
to put on; ahouse to lay your head in, 
such as your Master had not; and a crown 
of glory that fadeth not away.” 

We promise you not ease or comforts if 
you seek that, stay at the plough or in the 
workshop ; or study one of the liberal pro- 
fessions. But if you are willing to undergo 
hardships—to bear with perils by water and 
perils by land—to count not your life dear 
that you may win souls to Christ, and at 
Jast be found in him, we will say welcome, 
and receive you as beloved in the Lord, 

“The Committee report that there are 
four vacant congregations in Marion county, 
Indiana, viz. one at John Klingelschmidts, 
nine miles north west of Indianapolis; one 
north east nineteen miles from the same 
place ; another ten miles south east of the 
same city; also two other places on the 
National Road, west of the town, where 
churches can be organized. A congrega- 
tion could be formed in Macoupin county, 

Sarlinville, and one near Shelbyville, 
in Iilinois; and a minister would be sup- 
ported at Mount Carmel, in the same State. 
There is a prospect of collecting several 
congregations in and about Charlestown, 
Clarke county, Ind. There are vacant 
charges in Shaker Prairié and Attica on the 
Wabash. In New Albany it is thought a 
congregation could be formed. There is 
a vacant congregation in Davies and Green 
counties on White River, with about 50 or 
60 members. There are in addition to 
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Wisc: Lutherans or Lutheran eetterations 
in the following places, in lLpgiens. 

“In Rush and Henry counties ; in Foun- 
tain county, on Stony Creek; in Mont- 
gomery county; in Parke and Putnam 


counties over the line on Raccoon Creek ; 
in Shelby county, between Blue Rive and 
Sugar Creek; in Jackson county there are 
70 families of Swiss Lutherans who are 
anxious for a pastor; in Union county, Ill. 
there are two congregations and two preach- 
ing places. In St. Clair county there are 
more Germans than in any other part of 
the State. Bardstown and vicinity are said 
to abound with Germans, and is an impor- 
tant station. Tazewell county, IIl., above 
Peoria, on the Mackinaw River, and Put- 
nam county, west of Hemspin, contains 
many important settlements of German 
Lutherans. Chicago and neighborhood, in 
Cook county, hassome Lutherans. Wabash 
county, with a part of Lawrence and Ed- 
wards counties afford fine prospects for our 
church. , 

‘© At Quincy, on the Mississippi River, a 
church uf 150 members, which is vacant. 
St. Louis, Mo. has many Lutherans, and a 
congregation might be organized. In Ralls 
and Munroe counties there is a considerable 
settlement of Lutherans, without a pastor 
or church.” 

It is not necessary to comment on this 
extract. Oh! read it prayerfully and decide 
in the light of duty to those perishing souls, 
If your pecuniary means prevent you from 
studying for the station of a watchman on 
the walls of Zion, the Education Society, 
thank God, will assist you. Our College 
and Seminary at Gettysburg are open for 
you. The seminaries of Columbus, Lexing- 
ton, and Hartwick invite you to prepare for 
being a Jaborer that need not be ashamed to 
come up to the work of the Lord against 
the mighty. Consecrate your time and 
acquirements, your bodies and souls, to the 
glorious cause of the Saviour, and when 
this world passeth away from you forever, 
you will bless God that you were used as 
instruments to save souls from death, and 
that in watering, your own soul was watered 
from above. INS WSS 


——— 
CHARACTERISTICS OF A GOOD MINISTER. 


Ir has been as truly as quaintly said, 
that 


God’s ministers these graces should possess ; 
Of an ambassador the high address. 

A Father’s tenderness, a shepberd’s care; 

A leader’s courage which the cross can bear; 
A ruler’s awe, a watchman’s wakeful eye, 

A pilot's skill the helm in storm to ply; 

A fisher’s patience and a workman’s toil, 

A guide’s dexterity to disembroil, 

A prophet’s inspiration from above, 

A teacher’s knowledge, and a Saviour’s love. 


ll 
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- RULES OF LIVING. 9 a, 


[ From the Rev. Hugh Peters?’ Legacy to his Daughter. 
. London, A. D. 1660.] 


Whosoever would live long and bles- 
sedly, let him observe these following 
rules, by which he shall attain to that 
which he desireth. 


Let thy 

Thoughts be divine, awful, godly, 

Talk — little, honest, true. 

Works — profitabie, holy, charitable. 
Manners — grave, courteous, cheerful. 
Diet — temperate, convenient, frugal. 
Apparel — sober, neat, comely. 

Will — confiant, obedient, ready. 
Sleep — moderate, quiet, seasenable. 


Prayers — short, devout, often, fervent. 
Recreation— lawful, brief, seldom. 
— of death, punishment, glory. 


Memory 


FUNDS. 
Receipts of the American Education Society, for 
_ the January Quarter, 1841, 


INCOME FROM FUNDS 
LOANS REFUNDED — 


354 07 
1,362 16 


LEGACIES. 


Boston, Ms. Mr. Anron Woodman, by Dea. 
D. Noyes and Dea. Wm. G. Lambert, 


Executors, bal. of the Bequest 733 00 
Concord, N. H. Susanna Brown, by Ste- 

phen Ambrose, Esq. Ex. 100 00 
Hartford, Ct. Mr. Normand Smith, Jr. 

by Francis Parsons, Esq. Ex. 250 00 - 
Ludlow, Vt. Rev. Peter Read, by Mr. Ru- 

fus Read, Ex, 50 00 


Medfield, Ms. Mr. Artemas Woodward, by 


Dea. Elijah PF, Woodward, Ex. 100 00—1,233 00 


AUXILIARY SOCIETIES, 
Surroik County. 
[Hardy Ropes, Esq. Boston, Tr.] 
Boston, Salem Street Society, bal. of subs. by 


Dea. S. ‘Tenny 25 07 
A Lady of Park Street Soc, 1 00 
1 00—27 07 


Chelsea, a Lady 
BERKsuIReE County. 


(Rev. H. N, Brinsmade, Pittsfield, Tr.J 
Williamstown, Ladies’ Ed. Soc. by Mrs. E. Kellogg, Tr. 40 00 


Essex County Soutn. 
[Hon. David Choate, Essex, Tr.] 
Danvers, Soc. of Rev. Thos. P. Field, of which 


$40 is to const. him an H. M. 92 14 
Essez, Soc. of Rev. Mr. Crowell 41 00 
Hamilton, Soc. of Rev. Mr, Kelley 10 37 

Ladies’ Sewing Soc. 5 00—15 37 

Middleton, Soc, of Rev. Mr. Jefferds 18 85 
Rockport, Soc. of Rev. Mr. Gale, by Mr. J. 

i. Gott ore 7 20 00 
Wenham, Edmund Kimball, Esq. ann. pay 

by Ebenezer Alden, M. D. 5 00—192 36 


Most of the above by Rev. B. Emerson, Ag’t. 


Essex County Nort. 
[Col. Ebenezer Hale, Newbury, Tr.] 


Amesbury, West, Soc. of Rev. Mr. Clark 31 60 
Boxford. West, Lacdies’ Ch. Soc.5 25, Ladies’ 
Benev. Soc. 5 50 . 10 75 
Bradford, Young Ladies in Miss Hazel- 
tine’s School 14 00 
Soc. of Rev. Mr. Perry 15 bose a 


Bradford, West, Svc. of Rey. Mr. Munroe 


Newburyport, Soc. of Rev. Mr. Campbell 32 00 


Do. of Rev. DrgPeve 39 00 

Do. of Rey. Mr. Stearns 41 00 

Do. of Rev, Mr. Dimmick 28 54 

Mrs. Mary Greenleaf. 10 00 

Ladies’ Missionary Soc, 3 34—153 88 
Salisbury, Soc, of Rev. Mr. Hadley 4 07 
Topsfield, Soc, of Rev. Mr. McEwen 43 04 
West Newbury, 1st Parish 21 25 


Soc. of Rev. Mr, Edgell 42 33—-63 58—388 82 
Most of the above by Rev. B. Emerson, Ag’t. 


Epucation Soctety 1n BrooxFiEeLD 
ASSOCIATION. 


[Rev. Micah Stone, Brookfield, S. P. Tr.] 


Brookfield, (West) Soc. of Rev. F. Horton, in part, 45 00 
Epucation Socirety tn Harmony 

ConFERENCE OF CHURCHES. 

[Wrn. C. Capron, Esq. Uxbridge, Tr.] 
Grafton, Soc. of Rev. Mr. Biscoe, $40 of which 

to const. Rev. —anH. M. 79 77 

By Rev. Jos. Emerson, Ag’t. 

Millbury, 2 00—81 77 
Franxuin County. 

[Mr. Solomon Maxwell, Jr, Greenfield, Tr.] 
Conway, Mr. Joseph Avery 15 00 
Shelburne, Miss Louisa Packard, to const. Rev. 

Theophilus Packard, Jr. an H. M. 40 00—55 00 

Hamppren County. 
(Mr. Samuel Raynolds, Springfield, Tr.] 
Monson, Dea. A. W. Porter 75 00 

The following by Rev. Joseph Emerson, Ag’t. 
Springfield, Soc. of Rev. Dr. Osgood, in 

part 95 89 

Do. of Mr. Russell do. 13 00—108 89 
Westfield, Soc. of Rev. Mr. Davis 46 90 
West Springfield, Soc. of Rev. A. Augustns 

W ood, in part, of which $40 is to const. 

him an H. M. and $15 to const. Mr. Ed. 

Southworth a L.. M. of the Co. Soc. 68 71 
Wilbraham, North, Soc. of Rev. Mr. Bowers 15 34 
Balance in the hands of the ‘I'r. for 1839 3 33—318 17 

HamesHire County. 
(Hon. Lewis Strong, Northampton, Tr.] 
Amherst, Soc. of Rev. Aaron M. Colton, 
in part, $40 of which to const. him 
an H, M. 63 40 
Soc. of Rev. George Cooke, in part 
to const. him an H. M. 20 87—S4 27 
East Hampton, Samuel Williston, Esq. 100 00 
Enfield, Soc. of Rev. Mr. Whiton 75 50 
Hatfield, Soc. of Rev. Henry 8S. Neill, of which, 

43 45 is by the Ladies to const. him an H. 

M. $15 toconst. Mr. Jobn Billings a L. M. 

of Co, Soc. and $10 bal. to const. Dr. Ad- 

dison L. Peck a L. M. of Co, Soc, 148 00 
Williamsburg, Cong. Soc. in part 22 16 

The above by Rev. Joseph Emerson, Ag’t. 

Hadley, Gen. Ben. Soc. by 8. Dickinson, Tr. 75 00 
Northampton, Soc. of Rev. Mr. Willey, by D. 
B. Barrett 53 00 
Ben. Soc. in the Edwards Church 12 50-—65 50 


From the disposable Fund of the Auxiliary 210 00—780 43 


Norrorxk County. 
[Rev. John Codman, D. D. Dorchester, Tr.) 


Braintree, Dea, Jonathan Newcomb 10 00 

Franklin, Ladies’ Ch. Soc. in N. W. School Dis- 
trict in the Parish of Rev. Dr. Ide, by Mrs. 
Delia E. Metcalf, Sec. 

Rowbury, Rev. Joseph 8. Clark 


2:00 
10 00—22 00 


Oup Cotony. 
[Col. Alexander Seabury, New Bedford, Tr.] 


Attleboro’, 2d Cone. Soc. 27 00° 
Fair Haven, Ladies of the Soc. of Rev. Mr. 

Roberts 23 50 
Fall. River, Soc. of Rey. Orin Fowler 153 19. 
Nantucket, Soc. of Rev. George C, Par- 

tridge 40 60 

Ladies’ Ed. Soc. bal. of subs, by 
Mrs, A, G. Derrick, Sec. 13 00—53 00 


$ 
New Bedford, So th, 
of which $15 h to const. John A. _ 
Par! and Mr. Haydon 
Co. M. of the Aux, Soc, 119 50 
Ss. Ir. Roberts _ 15 00 
Mr. Gilbert 


nd, including ‘ 
the hal. to const, 


im ant Mrs, 
Richmond, L. Ms of Aux, Soc, 22 00—156 50 
Pawtucket, Soc. of Rev. C. Blodgett 25 00 
Seekonk, Soc. of Rev. Mr. O'Barney ‘18 36 
Taunton, Soc. of Rev. Mr. Maltby, by 
Mr. U. Reed, 'I'r, of Conf.” 76 00 
Do. of Rev. Emery, by do. 15 vW—-91 00—547 55 


Most of the above by Rev. Joseph Emerson, Ag’t. 


Piymovurn County. 
(Dea. Morton Eddy, Bridgewater, T'r.]} 
Rochester, (Mattepoisett) Soc. of Rey. Dr. 


Robbius 16 10 
Wareham, Rev. Mr. Nott’s Parish, Ladies’ - 
Ed. Soc. by Mrs. Abigail Bates 20 00—36 10 
* 
Revrarous Cuar. Soc. or MIDDLESEX 
 NortH ano Vicinity. - 
» [Dea. Jonathan S. Adams, Groton, Tr.] 
Ashby 6 74 
Dunstable 9 29 
Fitchburg 27 49 
Groton ‘ 20 20 
Harvard 29 30 
Leominster 11 84 
Pepperell 37 35 
‘Shirley 3 00 
Townsend 39 18 
11 25—195 84 


estford 


RuoveE Isuanp STaTE AUXILIARY. 
oa Isaac Wilcox, Providence, Tr.] 
i 


} Bristle, dies ofthe Soc. of Rev. Thomas Shepard, 
‘ 3d ann. pay’tin part for a Temp. Schol. 63 25 
r $5,742 59 
. MAINE BRANCH. 
. [Prof. William Smyth, Brunswick, Tr.] 
Brunswick, Individuals : 3 00 
Cumberiand, Cong. Ch. and Soc. 4 50 
New Gloucester, do. do. 5 00 
Wells do, do. 3 00 
York, Conference cont. 12 55 
The following by Rev. Jas, R. Wheelock, Ag’t. 
th, Rev. Mr. Palmer’s Ch. and Soc. $100 of which 
from Wm. Richardson, Esq. to const. Wm. P, 
- Rithardson an H. M. 124 00 
Rev, Mr. Ellingwood’s Ch. and Soc, 8t 00 
Brunswick, av individual 2 00 
Lebanon, Cong. Ch, and Soc, 10 00 
North Yarmouth, do, do, 2 96 
South Berwick, do, do. 7 00 
Waldoboro’, do. do. 24 00 
Waterviile, do. do, 4 50 
Winslow, do. do, 7 00 
Bangor, Mrs. M. Fisk, in part for Pomroy Schol, 17 50 
Hallowell, Rufus K, Page, Esq. 1st paym’t ou his Schol. 75 00 
Mt. Desert, Mrs. Kittredge 1 00 
The last three by Prof, Pond. —_—— 
$334 OL 
; New HAMPSHIRE BRANCH. 
(Hon. Samuel Morril, Concord, Tr.] 
Deerfield, Mr. John Eastman, tal. to const. his son 
a Josephus Eastman a L. M. of Co. Soc. 5 00 
Hampton Falls and Seabrook, Soc. of Rev. Sereno 
PB. Abbott, bal. to coust. him an H. M, 10 00 
Newmarket, by Rev, Thomas T. Richmond 8 00 
e, colle 4 30 
West Chesi r. John Folsom, toconst. himal,. M. 5 00 
The abo! by Joseph Boardman, Esq. Tr. of Rock- 
ingham Conf. of Churches, 
mherst, Ladies’ Hil. Soc, by Miss Li, Eastman, Tr. 26 85 
Hancock, do. do. by Mrs. Burgess 5 95 
By Mr. E. D, Boylston, Tr, Hillsboro’ Co. Aux, E. 8, 
Cen bor, collections 7 00 
Du do. 8 52 
Roche. do. 25 
Sanbornton, do. 5 42 
Tamworth, do. 7 36 
Wakefield, do. | hy ns 9 50 
md 83 05 
8 60—34 435 


ma of the Co, Soc, 


FUNDS. — - 
ee 


: 


By Mr. Edmund J. Lane, Tr. Strafford Co, Aux. Ed. 8c 


Acworth, Miss Haunah Ware 6 00 
st. Rev. Daniel “. 


Gilmanton, (Centre,) Chi. and Soc. to co 
Lanexster, a L. M, of N. H. Brauch, by Thomas _ 
: 30 00 
So 


Adams, Je. 


$131 55 
ee 
NORTH WESTERN BRANCH. , 
{Joseph Waruer, Esq. Middlebury, Vt. T'r.J 
Bennington, Soc. of Rev. Dr. Hooker 37 21 
Orwell, do. of Rev, Mr. Morris 50 07 
Sharon, do. of Rev. Mr, Morse (a few individs.) 8 25 
Springfield, do. of Rev. Mr. Holmes 5 00 
Weathersfield (Perkinsvilie Par.) individuals 4 66 
Do. (Bow Par.) Soc. of Rey. Mr, Holmes 33 90 
Woodstuck, Soc. of Rev. Mr. Wright 32 25 
By Rev. Job Hall, Ag’t. &. 
ma 219 34 
, ~ 
CONNECTICUT BRANCH. = 


[Eliphalet Terry, Esq. Hartford, Tr.] 
Brooklyn, coll. in Ch. and Soc. in part, by Mr. D. C. 


Robinson, ‘lr. of Windham Co. Aux. 49 34 
Deep River, do. in Cong. Ch, and Soe. bal. by Rev. 

Mr. Chapman 23 62 
East Windsor, N. Soc. individs. by Rev. Mr, Bartlett 5 50 
Granby, Ch. and Soc. of Rev. Mr. Hemenway 16 28 
Hamden, Mt. Carmel, coll. in Cong. Ch. and Soc. by 

A. Townsend, Tr. N. Haven Co. Aux. 8 52 
Hamden, Plains, do. do. do. 2 00 


Killingly, Rev. Mr. Whitmore’s Soc. bal. ofcoll.by D. | 


C. Robinson, Tr. 5 50 
Middlebury, Beu. Assoc. by A. Townsend, Tr. &c, bal. 14 25 
Milford, bal. of colls. do. ¥ 6 00 
New London, donation from Hon, Thos. W. Wiliams 100 00 
Saybrook, Pettipang, Coug. Soc. by Rev. A. Hovey, 

thro’ Pres. Day 18 


Thompson, coll. in part, by Rey. B, Emerson, Ag’t 19 
Norwich, Sec. of Rev. Mr. Arn 29 37 
Do. of Rev. Mr. Bond, i of which, ¢ 


$10 is to complete the L. M. of the Br. 
forGen, Wm. Williams, $15 for L. M, 
of Co. Soc, tor L. F. S, Foster, Esq., 
$15 for L. M. of Co. Soc. for Hon. 
John Rockwell and $15 for L, M. of 
do. for Mrs. Ann H, Otis 156 55—185 92 
Mr. Russell Hubbard and Mr. Amos H. 
Hubbard, eleven Reams Paper, to const. 


them L. M. ofthe Co. Soc. valued at 33 00 
Ludies’ Ed. Soc, 91 45 
The collections in Norwich by Rev. J. Emerson, Ag’t. 

Waterbury, bal. of colls. by A. ‘Townsend, T'r. &c. 975 

Woodstock, N. coll. in Ch, and Soc. of Rev. Lent 8. 

Hough, $40 of which to const, himan H. M. by 
D. C. Robinson, Tr, &e. 44 66 
$633 67 

WESTERN RESERVE BRANCH. 
[Anson A. Brewster, Esq., Hudson, O., Tr.] 

Adrian, Mich., W. R. Powers i 1 00 
Brownhelm 17 25 
Burton, Church 6 00 
Cleveiand, Mrs. L. Day 5 00 
Auclid, in part 10 09 
Gustavus 1 00 
Jackson, Mich. 4 02 
Kinsman, Church 1 00 
Lyme, do. 2 25 
Mesopotamia 913 
Medina 18 18 
Nelson 150 
Richfield, Ch. in part 19 8L 
Sandstone, Mich. Miss Stowe 50 
Strongsville 13 00 
Tallmadge, Gents. Assoc. 3°75 
Tecumseh, Mich. 5 50 
Wakeman, Ch. 5 00 
Warren, do. in part 8 80, N. B, Purington 5 06 13 86 
Willoughby 205 
$139 89 


Whole amount received $7,254 05, 


*,* We regret that the reports of the receipts of the C. A. Ey 
Society and of the W. A. K. Society, which would have increased 
the amount of receipts for the quarter some thousands of dollars, 
were not received im season to be inserted in this number, 


Clothing received during the Quarter, ? 

Dedham, \st Parish, Miss Dumon, thro’ Gen, Nathaniel Guild, 
2 vests, valued at 3 50, 

Franklin, Ladies’ Ch. Soc. by Mrs. Delia E. Metcalf, Sec., a 
bundie of quilts, sheets, and shirts. : 

New Ipswich, N. H. Ladies’ Ch. Soc. by Mrs. Hannah John- 
son, Sec. a box of sundries, valued at 35 20. 

Petersham, by Mrs. Eliza Grosvenor, Tr., a bundle containing 
sheets, shirts, and socks, 

Rowley, by Col. Eben. Hale, Tr., Essex Co, North. Aux., one 
bundle containing shirts and collars. 

Temple, N. H. Wadies’ Reading Association, by S. R. Jewell, 
Sec,, a bundle containing shirts, socks, and pillow cases, 
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MEMOIR OF REV. EDWARD DORR GRIFFIN, D. D., 
PRESIDENT OF WILLIAMS COLLEGE, 


[By the Rev. Ansux Nasu, Vernon, Ct.] 


Among the distinguished men of the last generation in the church of 
God, the subject of this Memoir held a conspicuous place. Few of his 
cotemporaries occupied so large a space in the public eye, as he, while 
living, and few have been remembered with equal kindness and respect 
since their departure. For almost half a century his name has been inti- 
mately connected with some of the most interesting events that have 
occurred in the support and extension of the Redeemer’s kingdom. When 
any new enterprise was to be started, or any important measure to be put 
forward, Dr. Griffin was one of the few whose counsel and efforts were 
first sought. When his life was brought to a close, it was felt that a wide 
breach was made in the walls of Zion. Within the recollection of those 
who will read this article, it is believed there has been in this country not 
a single instance, in which the removal of a Christian minister has called 
forth more numerous or more emphatic expressions of lamentation and 
regret. ai 8 

In what we are are about to say of this honored individual, we would 
not have it supposed, that we regard him as a model of perfect excellence. 
This would be to ascribe to him that which has never belonged to any 
individual, except one, in our world. He had, unquestionably, the 
imperfections of a man. Of this, probably, no one was so fully and so 
painfully sensible as himself. But to dwell on his faults would be pro- 
ductive of no good. Besides, it is the first dictate of Christian kindness 
and candor to touch lightly on the imperfections of a man who did so much 
to make the world better. How desirable that all the followers of Christ 
imitate his virtues, and endeavor to rise to the measure of moral excellence 
and usefulness to which he attained. 

We would also remind our readers that they are by no means to expect 
from us full justice to his character, or to the services which he rendered 
to the men of his generation. The most that our limits allow is ahasty 
sketch of the principal circumstances of his life, together with a few general 
remarks respecting his intellectual and moral endowments, and :his public 
services. For the facts embodied in this sketch we are chiefly indebted to 
the valuable and interesting Memoir of Dr. Griffin, prefixed to his Sermons, 
by Dr. Sprague, and the ‘‘ Reminiscences of Dr. and Mrs. Griflin,’”’ in 
manuscript, by their daughter, Mrs. Smith. 
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Epwarp Dorr Grirrin was born at East Haddam, Ct. (Millington 
Society,) Jan. 6, 1770. His family connections were highly respectable. 
His father, George Griffin, is described as a farmer—a man of vigorous 
intellect, of enterprise and wealth. His mother, Eve Dorr, of Lyme, Ct. 
sister of Rev. Edward Dorr of Hartford, and niece of the first Governor 
Griswold, is represented as having possessed uncommon personal attractions 
and interest. He was one of eight children—five daughters, and three 
sons. His sisters have all sustained the marriage relation. His brothers, 
Col. Josiah Griffin, of East Haddam, and George Griffin, Esq. of New 
York, have lived to profit by his society, his instructions, his examples and 
prayers, to enjoy his reputation, and to weep over his grave. 
~ From the commencement of his life, his parents, neither of them at that 
time a professor of religion, intended him for the ministry ;—a circum- 
stance in which we ought to recognize the ordering of Him who worketh 
all things after the counsel of his own will, In early life his health was 
such as to allow him to take but little part in the labors of the farm. From 
these two circumstances his time was almost wholly devoted to study, till, 
at the age of sixteen, he became a member of Yale College. His prepara- 
tory studies were under the direction of Rev. Joseph Vaill of Hadlyme, 
for whom to the end of life he cherished much respect and veneration. 
While in college he manifested those superior powers of mind, to which he 
was afterwards indebted for his distinction. From some of his class-mates 
the information has been received, that when it was known that Griffin had 
entered the list of competitors for premiums proposed by the faculty, no 
doubt was entertained as to the successful competitor; and the result was 
in almost every instance, in accordance with the expectation. He gradu- 
ated at the commencement in 1790, with the first honors of his class. His 
next step was to enter on the study of law, uniting with it the instruction 
of an academy at Derby, where he says he spent nine of the gayest months 
of his life. In an account of himself at this period, written near the close 
of his life, he states that he was struck. with horror at the thought of enter- 
ing the ministry without religion; and further, that he expected, if he 
should not become a subject of renewing grace while in college, in all prob- 
ability to lose his soul forever, as the pursuits and the company in which 
he should spend his time as a lawyer would, almost of necessity, divert his 
mind more and more from God and religion, 

From the account above mentioned it appears, that from the time when 
he was four or five years of age he was occasionally the subject of religious 
impressions—so much so, that he sometimes wept and prayed with great 
earnestness in view of his lost and dangerous condition. He says that once 
his distress of mind in time of sickness was followed by a hope. This 
however was full of self-righteousness, and was shortly abandoned. Though 
he once came so near losing his life that he was taken up for dead, from 
an attempt to ride an unmanageable young horse belonging to his father, 
it does not appear that the accident produced any permanent impression on 
his mind. He continued without God in the world, till nearly a year after 
leaving college. He says, ‘‘ When I entered my senior year, I thought it 
was high time to fix on my future course; ‘and as God had not ehanged 
my heart, I said to myself, ‘Why should I wait for the Lord any longer ? 
and devoted myself to the law.’ He adds, for nearly two years I threw off 
the restraints of conscience, and made up my mind to be a man of the 
world; but my habits and a sense of propriety kept me from vicious 
courses.” It was in the summer after he left college that the terror of the 
Lord was made effectual to his entering on a new course of life. When 
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sick, in July, 1791, he was led to say with deep anxiety, “If I cannot 
bear this for a short time, how can I bear the pains of hell forever?” 

_ After this he says he found himself resolved to lead a different life, and to 
devote himself to the service of God, and after his recovery these thoughts 
continued and increased; though it was two or three months, before he 
durst consider himself a child of God. He speaks of it as matter of wonder 
to himself, that at this time he had no thought of changing his profession, 
and ascribes it to a well known charasteristic fixedness of purpose, which 
rendered it difficult for him to change. In the sequel we shall see that 
this fixedness of purpose was the means of increasing his usefulness in sub- 
sequent life. 

Chosen vessel as he was to preach the unsearchable riches of Christ, he 
was not suffered long to adhere to the purpose which he had formed 
respecting a profession. From the trifling circumstance of putting a Bible 
under his arm to walk to his chamber, he was led to those thoughts and 
inquiries, which, in the space of half or three quarters of an hour, induced 
a full determination to abandon the design to become a lawyer, and to de- 
vote himself to the ministry. Who will doubt an overruling Providence, 
when from such an occurrence an amount of good is seen to result which 
eternity alone can reveal ? 

In a short time Mr. Griffin entered on a course of study preparatory for 
the ministry under the direction of Rev. Dr. Edwards, then of New Haven, 
subsequently president of Union College. After devoting most of his time 
till the autumn of the next year to the course of study prescribed by Dr. 
Edwards, he was, by the Association of New Haven West, licensed to 
preach the gospel, on the 31st of October, 1792. It was his privilege to 
engage at once in the work of bringing souls from nature’s darkness into 
the light of the gospel. The first scene of his labors and his triumph, 
very soon after his license, was under his father’s roof. Here was a family 
of ten—all of them but himself without Christ—aliens from the common- 
wealth of Israel. He immediately entered on those well directed efficient 
efforts for their spiritual good, which constituted his chief employment and 
delight during the remnant of his days, and which divine influence render- 
ed signally successful. First his youngest sister, then his mother, then 
other members of this numerous domestic circle became apparent subjects 
of renewing grace; till, before any breach was made in it by death, all 
but two became members of the visible church. Here he supposed was 
the commencement of the series of revivals of religion in the American 
churches, which has continued ever since. 

In this opinion, however, he was probably mistaken. It is indeed well 
known, that soon after the days of Edwards, the special influences of re- 
newing grace in the country were in a great measure suspended. But it is 
believed, that these influences did in a measure return again before the year 
1792, and occasional instances of what is distinctively styled a revival of 
religion. We do not suppose that instances of this kind were very numer- 
ous. But whether they were many or few, it cannot be considered strange 
that they did not come to the knowledge of a youth avowedly a man of the 
world, and devoted to pursuits of altogether a different nature ;—especially 
when we consider the want in those days of the publications which have 
since sprung up among us, and been made instruments of commemorating 
the power and grace of Zion’s King. Soon after the time to which we have 
alluded, instances of the display of this power and grace became more 
numerous and more signal, and the subject of this Memoir was an honored 
instrument in promoting them.—Indeed for the sixteen or seventeen suc- 
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ceeding years, the history of his life is little else than the details of revivals 
of religion connected with his instrumentality. Wherever it fell to his lot 
to labor in thé service of his Master, though but for a few weeks, the 
divine Spirit seemed almost uniformly to accompany him, bringing men to 
think on their ways and to turn their feet to God’s testimonies. Intelligent 
men of his time, who believed in evangelical religion, whatever they might 
think of him in other respects, were constrained to acknowledge him as a 
distinguished instrument in promoting the work of the Lord. , 

Mr. Griffin preached his first sermon, Nov. 10, 1792, at Hadlyme, in 
the pulpit of his venerated instructer, Mr. Vaill. In the January following 
he was employed to preach at New Salem, a small parish in the vicinity of 

his native place. Here, almost immediately, commenced a revival of reli- 
gion remarkable for its power and extent, and a church was gathered, 
where there had been none for more than forty years. Here he received a 
call to settle as a pastor. During the same year a similar call was also 
given him at Farmington in the same State. Both these calls circumstan- 
ces induced him to decline. He gives the following statement respecting 
his views at that period, and the spiritual circumstances of the community. 
“T felt itto be a principal recommendation of a place as my residence, 
that the people would allow me to hold as many meetings as I pleased. I 
had extra meetings in every place where I preached, which was a new 
thing at that day. What then appeared strange, bating some youthful in- 
discretions, has long since become the general usage. I had opportunity 
to see the whole field of death before a bone began to move. And no one 
who comes upon the stage forty years afterwards, can have an idea of the 
state of things at that time.” 

After having preached in several places besides those just mentioned in 
his native State, he was settled as pastor of the Congregational church at 
New Hartford, June 4, 1795. May 17, of the following year, he was 
married to Frances Huntington, daughter of Rev. Joseph Huntington, D. D. 
of Coventry. From this connection, Mr. Griffin became the father of two 
daughters, Frances Louisa, now the wife of Dr. Lyndon A. Smith of New- 
ark, N. J., and Ellen Maria, wife of Rev. Robert Crawford of Adams, Ms. 

Dur‘ng the second year after his settlement, Mr. Griffin commenced a 
journal of his spiritual exercises, which he continued with various in- 
terruptions till near his death. This is valuable, because it makes us 
acquainted with the dealings of God with his soul, and exhibits the means 
which he employed and the conflicts through which he passed, before he 
reached the blessed assurance of hope, in which he left the world. From 
the parts of this journal contained in the Memoir of Dr. Sprague, it is 
evident that while he assiduously watched for the souls of others, he was 
far from neglecting his own heart; that he was eminently a man of prayer; 
that it was his constant study and effort to live near to God. From this 
source a stronger impression of the spirituality and heavenliness of his mind 
will be derived than the Christian public have before possessed. If any 
have been accustomed to think more highly of his intellectual than of his 
moral endowments, this Memoir may well be employed as the means of 
correcting their mistake. By a perusal of it they must be convinced that 
he was not more distinguished as a man of brilliant fancy, of profound and 
varied intelligence, than of faith and humility, and devotedness to his 
Maker. Among many resolutions here copied—all breathing the same 
spirit—the following are especially worthy the attention of all who have 
the charge of souls. “ Resolved, to set apart, as often as convenient, days 
for private prayer and fasting. Resolved, to spend as much time as possible 
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in making religious visits to my people, especially to the sick and afflicted, 
and to spend as little time as possible in visits where religious conversation 
cannot be introduced, and to attend as many religious meetings as are con- 
venient out of season. Resolved, io be much in prayer for 1 my people, to 
set good examples before them, and not to conduct so as to grieve the 
Spirit of God away from us.” 

It was to be expected, that one whose first and occasional labors in the 
ministry had been so signally marked by success, would not be without 
similar tokens of divine approbation, after entering on the pastoral office. 
Such was the fact. Very soon after his ordination at New Hartford, Mr. 
Griffin was favored by a revival of religion, which brought about fifty 
persons into the church. About four years afterwards, a revival took place 
of such power and extent as to shake the town to its centre, and give a 
new aspect to the face of society. Of this work of grace he gave an 
interesting account in two letters published in the Connecticut Evangelical 
Magazine for December, 1800, and January, 1801. 

Soon after the gathering of this harvest, He who holdeth the stars in his 
right hand, saw fit to order the removal of his servant to another field of 
labor. After a trial of about four years, it was found that Mrs. Griffin had 
not firmness of constitution sufficient to enable her to reside on the bleak 
hills of Litchfield County. This induced her husband to request a dis- 
mission from his charge, or a temporary suspension of his Jabors among 
them, that an attempt might be made for the restoration of her health. 
They chose the latter, and Mr. Griffin with his wife spent the autumn of 
1800 and the following winter, in the milder climate of New Jersey. 
Here he pursued the work of the ministry, preaching in various congre- 
gations as Providence opened the way, and enjoying success similar to 
what had crowned his labors in preceding years. In connection with the 
temporary ministry which he exercised in one place during this season, 
fifty were added to the visible church. The result of this experiment 
concerning the health of Mrs. Griffin, was a full conviction on her mind 
and the minds of her friends, that it was necessary for her abode to be 
changed for a residence south of Connecticut. Hence when the First 
Presbyterian church at Newark gave Mr. Griffin a call to settle among 
them as their colleague pastor with the venerable Dr. M*Whorter, he soon 
came to the conclusion, that duty required him to accept it. To resign 
his charge among a people where he had been the instrument of so much 
good, cost a severe struggle on his part, and deep regret on theirs... But 
in a case where the pointings of Providence were so plain, who is the 
Christian pastor that would dare to withstand God? Would that in every 
instance of a minister’s removal from his charge, the path of duty might 
be equally plain, and the results equally happy. 

Installed over his new charge, Oct. 20, 1801, Mr. Griffin found himself 
in a field of labor affording ample scope for all the intellectual and moral 
qualifications for the sacred office which he possessed. The congregation 
committed to him was one of the first in the country for numbers, weight 
of character and respectability. He soon discovered that to sustain himself 
on this ground demanded not only great efforts of: mind, but also most 
assiduous anxious care in the cultivation and keeping of his heart. In 
addition to his efforts among, his own people, he employed a part of his 
time in occasional tours for preaching in the neighboring region. At this 
period of his life, the most instructive and interesting parts of the private 
journal mentioned above, judging from the portion of it furnished us by his 
principal biographer, were committed to writing. From what he wrote in 
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it, in those days, we should be happy to make copious extracts. But our 
limits forbid. The following paragraph is so much to the purpose, and on 
a subject so interesting, especially to ministers, that we are disposed to 
transcribe it.» ‘ Spent the last week on a preaching tour, in the neighbor- 
ing congregations, where a glorious work of grace appears to be beginning. 
Have been deeply impressed of late, with a conviction of a great mistake 
which I made in some former revivals. My mother’s children made me 
keeper of their vineyard, but my own I did not keep. Being often 
engaged in public prayers, I thought it was neither necessary nor practi- 
cable to attend so much at large to the duties of the closet. And when I 
preached, or heard preaching, I was so concerned for others, that I did not 
sufficiently apply the truth to myself, and my prayers were so much upon 
others, that I did not enough pray for the promotion of religion in my own 
heart. The consequence was twofold: I got away from God, and the duties 
ofthe closet have never been so faithfully attended since ; and further, I was 
lifted up by divine favors, and had need to be left to fall into sin to humble 
me. But lately 1 have.resolved more to seek the advancement of religion 
in myself, while I endeavor to promote it in others, and have desired to be 
converted, and to catch the shower which is falling around me. Lord, 
while thou art converting sinners and infidels, and giving the people a 
fresh ‘unction, J pray that I may be the subject of these renewing influ- 
ences, whether I have ever felt them before or not. I desire to consider 
myself only as a needy sinner, and to put myself in the way of those influ- 
ences which are shed down upon others. O why may I not be converted 
by them, as well as those around me?” 

During his first residence at Newark, Mr. Griffin was pastor of the First 
church there about seven years and a half—to the 28th of May, 1809, 
when he preached his farewell sermon. These years were the period of 
his most signal triumphs in the work of the ministry. Besides many 
instances of success attending his labors in other places, he enjoyed almost 
a constant revival in his own society. Among them two seasons were 
signally marked by the descent of divine influence. In an account of what 
God wrought in the latter of these seasons, he says, ‘‘ This work, in point 
of power and stillness, exceeds all that I have ever seen. While it bears 
down every thing with irresistible force, and seems almost to dispense with 
human instrumentality, it moves with so much silence, that unless we 
attentively observe its effects, we are tempted at times to doubt whether 
any thing uncommon is taking place. ‘The converts are strongly marked 
with humility and self-distrust; instead of being elated with confident 
hopes, they are inclined to tremble. Many of them possess deep and dis- 
criminating views ; and all, or almost all, are born into the distinguishing 
doctrines of grace. I suppose there are from two hundred and thirty to 
two hundred and fifty, who hope that they have become the subjects of 
divine grace ;-and many remain still under solemn impressions, whose 
number, I hope, is almost daily increasing.”’ While he was pastor of the 
First church in Newark, Mr. Griffin received from the world into its com- 
munion three hundred and seventy-two—in one year, a hundred and 
thirteen ; at another time, in six months, a hundred and seventy-four. 

In February, 1805, he received a call to the pastoral charge of the First 
Reformed Dutch Church in Albany. This call, after much prayer, and 
much anxious inquiry, he declined. The same year, during the session 
of the General Assembly in Philadelphia, he preached his missionary 
sermon, The Kingdom of Christ.” This discourse was published - in 
several successive editions, and was regarded as one of the best efforts of 
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the kind that have been made in our times. It is no disparagement to the 
numerous occasional sermons which he published, to ascribe the first merit 
among them to “The Kingdom of Christ” and the “ Plea for Africa,’— 
the former distinguished for bold and stirring eloquence ; the latter for 
extent and variety of information. 

In one of those preaching tours to which allusion has been made, and 
which Mr. Griffin often took in the comparatively destitute parts of New 
Jersey, he was brought into great peril. On a certain occasion a maniac, 
with a loaded fowling-piece, lay in ambush by a foot-path, where he was to 
pass, with a determination to take his life. But God had still work for 
him to do on-earth. The principal service to which he was destined for 
Christ and his cause, was not yet performed. Hence he could not die. 
That maniac could no more shed his blood, than the Indian with seventeen 
shots of his rifle, could bring Washington to the ground, before the inde- 
pendence of his country was achieved. Just at the critical moment, Provi- 
dence brought to the spot the proper instrument to disarm the maniac, and 
to effect the escape of the manof God. A neighbor passing by, said to 
him, What are you going to do with your gun? ‘“‘ Look up yonder,” was 
the reply, ‘don’t you see that man? He isa British spy, sent over by 
the king of England to spy out our land, and as he comes down, I intend 
to shoot him.” ‘“ No,” said the neighbor, ‘he is the minister who preached 
for us the last evening.” ‘Thus does Jehovah make horses of fire and chariots 
of fire the lifeguard of them for whom he has any service in the world. 
Often has the saying of a devout man to his companions, in England, at a 
time of great danger, been verified: Courage, brethren; don’t you know 
we are all immortal, so long as God has anything for us to do on earth ? 

In August, 1808, the trustees of Union College conferred on Mr. Griffin 
the degree of Doctor in Divinity. 

A short time previous, God had put it in the hearts of a few opulent in- 
dividuals in the eastern part of Massachusetts, to exercise unparalleled lib- 
erality for the endowment of a Theological Seminary, that adequate means 
might be furnished for the education of young men for the ministry. No 
sooner was it decided that the first institution of this kind in our country 
should be established at Andover, than Dr. Griffin was fixed upon to fill the 
department of Pulpit Eloquence. The impression of his fitness for the 
station may be learned from a remark of the late Dr. Samuel Spring, who, 
as he was starting for Newark to confer with him on the subject, said to an 
aged minister educated at Princeton under Samuel Davies, I am going to 
New Jersey to get president Davies for a professor in our seminary.—As 
much as to say, we consider the man whom we have selected for this place, 
as holding the same rank among the pulpit orators of our day, that was 
held by that prince of preachers among his cotemporaries. 

Not far from the time when the Theological Seminary at Andover com- 
menced operation, the church in Park Street, Boston, was established. 
The causes which led to this establishment would form a most interesting 
section in the ecclesiastical history of New-England. Our limits allow us 
only to glance at them with a passing remark. For more than half a cen- 
tury there had been in Boston a gradual. decline from the faith, by which 
the Puritan settlers of the country were distinguished. At length the evan- 
gelical system of doctrines was practically, though not avowedly and in 
form, banished from all the pulpits, except one, belonging to the Congrega- 
tional churches in the city. Against this system the wealth, the fashion, 
and the influence of the place were, with few exceptions, arrayed. Instead 
of being cherished with respect and confidence, it was, for the most part, 
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treated with contempt and derision. Most persons of respectable rank and 
tanding would have been extremely reluctant to be suspected of embracing 
a religion, the fundamental principles of which are, that man is by nature 
a sinner ; that he can be saved only through the blood of Christ, made ef- 
fectual to him by the special influences of the Holy Spirit. At the time to 
which we allude, the causes of this departure from the faith of earlier days 
had been insidiously working, till the corrupt leaven had nearly pervaded 
the whole mass of the community. Not thatany open direct attack ‘had 
been made upon the faith once delivered to the saints. Error had gained 
this ascendancy, so general and so alarming, chiefly because those tenets 
which constitute the glory and the essence of the gospel, had been excluded 
from places of public religious instruction. Virtue had been substituted 
for true religion. Its demands on the attention of men had been exclusively 
urged, till they had lost sight of their own character and that of Him who 
died for their salvation, and overlooked his claims. Such was the general 
aspect of thingsin the principal town of New England, when a few devoted 
followers of the Lamb, distressed at the scene of desolation around them, 
and resolved on an attempt to raise up the walls of Zion which were broken 
down, organized themselves into a church, and chose Dr. Griffin for a 
stated preacher. ‘They did not embark in this enterprise without first 
counting the cost. They were not ignorant of its bearing on their social 
relations. ‘They knew that the persons who stood in the high places of the 
city were fully arrayed against them; that they had no small amount of op- 
position and odium to encounter. Their choice of preacher received the 
approbation of the Christian public. The man on whom it had fallen was 
pronounced well suited to occupy a post where so much responsibility, and 
consequences of so much importance were involved. 

But for this man to rend asunder ties formed by the circumstances above 
related, and separate himself from a people, hundreds of whom regarded 
him as their spiritual father, was both to himself and them, a matter of no 
small moment. After much reflection, and, unquestionably, much looking 
to God for direction, he resolved to resign his charge, endearing and attrac- 
tive as it was, that he might occupy two most arduous situations, to the 
like of which he was unaccustomed. When the matter was submitted to 
his people, they, with a magnanimity and self-denial extensively spoken of 
to their credit, consented to relinquish the claims which they had on their 
pastor—not because they loved him less, but because they loved Christ and 
his cause more. 

On the morning after delivering his farewell sermon, Dr. Griffin left 
Newark with his family for his native New England; and, on the 21st of 
June following, he was inaugurated into the professorship to which he 
had been called. Almost his first appearance in this office was such as to 
justify and even surpass the opinion which had been entertained of his fit- 
ness for it. It was soon discovered, as well from his remarks on specimens 
of elocution as on the written compositions of his pupils, that he was indeed 
as he styled himself a bloody man. Still the blood was taken so kindly, 
and with all so judiciously, that all became more attached to him who per- 
formed the operation. While to submit to his criticisms was more like 
being flayed alive than any thing short of it, still every one was willing un- 
der them, as he was exhorted to do, to bow down his neck to bear, convinced 
that the profit would more than compensate for the pain: All perceived 
that the object of their new teacher was to break up the faulty habits of 
delivery which they had formed in college or elsewhere—in a word, so far 
as this matter was concerned, to take them quite in pieces; and this they 
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were willing should be done, from the hope of being made up again in an 
improved form. The powers of discrimination which the professor exhib- 
ited on points both of taste and theology, at once gave him full ascendancy 
ever those under his instruction. With them his decisions were received 
with almost implicit reliance. 

But though by many it was felt that he. was the very man to occupy the 
station assigned him at Andover, still He who fixes for men the bounds of 
their habitation, ordered that his servant should not long remain in it. In 
September succeeding his inauguration, the church in Park Street, disap- 
pointed in their hopes of obtaining the Rev. Dr. Kollock of Savannah, 
whom they had chosen as their pastor, immediately made unanimous choice 
of Dr. Griffin. This choice he at once declined, for reasons which he said 
put his acceptance entirely out of question. ‘The chief of these reasons was 
supposed to be his connection with the Andover Seminary. This, however, 
did not, as was. hoped, set the subject at rest. Dr. Griffin in a little time 
found that he could not, according to his own characteristic phrase, con- 
tinue “connected with two worlds.’ The church in Park Street, after 
attempting successively to secure the pastoral care and labors of several 
distinguished individuals, and being disappointed inthem all, renewed their 
call to Dr. Griffin, Feb. 1, 1811. No sooner was this known in the 
Theological Seminary, than the following letter was addressed to him, 
signed by one from each of the three classes in the institution, and express- 
ing the unanimous views and feelings of their brethren, 


Divinity Coliege, March 28, 1811. 

Rey. anp Dear Srr,—We have been informed that you find it impracticable 
to discharge the duties of your professorship in this institution and those which 
result from your connection with the church and congregation in Boston. We 
have also been informed, that they have recently given you a unanimous and 
pressing call to become their pastor. And apprehending that, from these con- 
flicting claims, there is a possibility of your dissolving the connection which you 
sustain with this institution ;—we take the liberty, Dear Sir, to express to you 
our feelings and wishes on this subject. Although we fee] deeply for the inter- 
ests of that congregation, and view its prosperity of great importance, still, in 
our estimation, the religious interests connected with this seminary, are of such 
an extent, as to furnish a superior claim to your attention and services. We are 
impressed, Sir, with the belief that should you leave us, our loss would be great, 
if not irreparable. Under the influence of these considerations, we earnestly 
request you, for our personal benefit, for the general good of this sacred institu- 
tion, and for the momentous interests of the church, to continue the relation 
which you sustain to us. Be assured, Sir, we shall feel it a great privation to 
lose the privilege of looking to you, in connection with your colleagues, as our 
father and our friend. 

Presuming that you will take into due consideration these our unanimous sug- 
gestions, and wishing you the best consolations which religion affords, we sub- 
scribe ourselves in behalf of our brethren, your obedient servants. 


To this the following answer was returned. 


Divinity College, March 29, 1811. 


GrenTLEMEN,— Your affectionate letter gave me all the pleasure you intended. 
I am gratified to find that my official services are regarded with so much kind- 
ness by the members of the college; and am affected with the obliging expres- 
sion of their wishes for my happiness. I thank you, gentlemen, for the delicate 
manver in which these sentiments have been conveyed to me; and, through you, 
I present my acknowledgments to all the young gentlemen of the institution. 
The confidence and the wishes which they have expressed are certainly entitled 
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to much attention, and will be duly considered in the estimate of reasons which 
are to influence my decision. Under the pressing and contending claims of the 
two objects, I feel it my duty to ask them to carry the subject to the throne of 
grace, and to be earnest in their supplications that I may know the will of God. 


Ifthe result should not be such as they desire, it will be owing to the necessities 


¥ 


of an important church, and not to any indifference to their improvement and 
happiness. ri I am, gentlemen, very affectionately, yours, 
i} 


Kk. D. Grirrin. 


After some conflict in his mind, arising from the attachment to him and 
strong desire for him to remain, of the students and of Mr. Bartlett, the 
founder of the professorship, Dr. Griffin came to the conclusion, that Provi- 
dence pointed him to Boston. Accordingly he accepted the call on the 
first of May, and was installed pastor of the church, July 31, 1811. 
Few steps of any public man have probably ever been more sincerely 
regretted, or have had the propriety of them more seriously called in 
question. ‘The writer of this article was then a member of the seminary, 
and knows full well the views of his brethren, the other members, and of 
many persons besides. Able and interesting as Dr. Griffin then was, it was 
felt that he had but just entered on his labors in this department, and that 
his powers in it were not fully developed. It was believed that he had the 
requisites of mind and heart, which could not fail to raise him to a measure 
of excellence which had not yet been reached by himself, and hardly by any 
other man. Hence the propriety of his leaving a station of so much impor- 
tance as the professorship of Pulpit Eloquence in the Andover Seminary for 
the charge of any single congregation, was by not a few more than doubted. 
Sufficient reasons for the course of Providence in this instance were not at 
first perceived. Subsequent events, however, have evinced that Dr. Griffin 
judged correctly, and Providence ordered in wisdom. His labors as a 
preacher in Boston—when we take into view the qualities of head and 
heart which they exhibited and the results which ensued—must, beyond a 
doubt, be regarded as a grand effort of his life. At this distance of time 
we can see that God called him there, and endued him with eloquence, 
and power of argument, and moral courage, which fitted him for a service in 
the cause of Christ, of which few men have ever been capable. This was 
to raise a barrier against the tide of false doctrine which had been long 
rising, till it had well nigh swept away the foundations of many generations. 

Boston, it is well known, is second to no other city in our country for the 
intelligence and the wealth of its inhabitants. At the time contemplated, to 
raise one’s voice there in favor of the Evangelical system, was to hazard one’s 
reputation for respectability and influence. In these circumstances Dr. 
Griffin in an important sense stood alone, preaching the gospel of the grace 
of God. And the finger of scorn was pointed at him. And he had to breast 
a tide of misrepresentation and calumny, of opposition and hatred, which 
would have overwhelmed one who had not the spirituality of an apostle and 
the strength of a giant. In these circumstances he had, from nature and 
from grace, power to stand—not indeed, as in other places, till he had gath- 
ered his spiritual children about him in hundreds—but till he had made an 
impression deep and abiding, in favor of a form of sound words, and the 
religion which came from heaven. To this impression it is owing, under 
God, that in the metropolis of New England, Zion so long covered with 
sackcloth, has risen and shaken herself from the dust, and put on her beau- 
tiful garments. No interesting revival of religion attended the labors of 
Dr. Griffin while in Boston. But we are to regard the blow which he 
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struck there as the great instrumentality at the commencement of the moral 
change which has since been witnessed in that city. Under the weight of 
the strokes dealt out by his arm, the enemies of God and his truth were 
abashed and put to silence. Many of them were constrained to feel, that 
what he affirmed was even so. Here was the first cause of the increase 
of orthodox churches, and the series of revivals of religion, which have 
since appeared in continued and blessed succession. For all these things 
the labors of this servant of the Lord evidently prepared the way. He 
was the honored instrument of commencing a reformation in that city, 
which we trust will go on, till Holiness to the Lord shall be written on all 
her hoarded millions and on all her influence. To do what he did in Boston 
would be no mean achievement for a whole life. When the religion of that 
important place shall be fully restored to the standard of our Puritan ances- 
tors, the name of Griffin will be held in blessed and enduring remembrance. 

Here on Sabbath evenings, in the winter of 1812 and 1813, he delivered 
his Park Street Lectures. ‘They were preached to crowded audiences from 
all classes of the community; and doubtless contributed much to that im- 
pression of truth in Boston, from which has been witnessed such an amount 
of good. These Lectures have been given to the world in numerous editions 
from the press. They constitute one of the best compends of Christian 
doctrine that have appeared in any country or age. They are a work of 
standard merit. It is no disparagement to the other productions of the 
author, to say, that the Park Street Lectures take the lead of them all. In 
future times they will probably be the principal basis of the author’s repu- 
tation as a theological writer. For a clear and convincing exhibition of the 
doctrines of grace, and for powerful argumentation, they have few equals 
in our language. Let every student in theology, and every young minister, 
who would be a good divine or preacher, make himself familiar with these 
Lectures. 

From various causes Dr. Griffin was led to resign his charge in Boston, 
in the spring of 1815. He had been sent there to break up the fallow 
ground. He was commissioned to prepare the way for the King of kings 
to make his entrance into the city. When by his means the way was pre- 
pared for a company of successors to preach the doctrines of the cross in 
different places there, with less power but more immediate success, Provi- 
dence opened the door for him to retire. Such, so far as we can gather, 
appear to have been the designs of Him who always prepares instruments 
to suit his purposes, with regard to his servants. , 

He was dismissed from his charge, April 27, but continued his labors till 
the last of May. Having previously received a call to return to Newark, 
as pastor of the Second Presbyterian church there, he left Boston with his 
family, on the first week in June, and was installed on the 20th of that 
month. In the following year he was privileged to take part in a general 
revival of religion, which was experienced in the two Presbyterian congre- 
gations at Newark, and in some of the neighboring towns. During the 
six years of his second residence at Newark, he devoted considerable time 
and effort to the establishment and support of some of the leading benevo- 
lent institutions of the country. In this period, in the year 1817, he pub- 
lished his. book: on the extent of the atonement. As a work of abstract 
metaphysical reasoning, nothing has appeared in our country of superior if 
of equal merit since the days of the Edwardses. But it is too abstract and 
metaphysical to be of great value among common readers. It may be 
questioned whether the author himself had clear conceptions of all which’ 
he has spread over the pages of this book. At least if he has always kept 
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himself in clear light, he has, in some instances, come near involving his 

readers in darkness. The work as a whole is of no inconsiderable value. 

By men of thought and investigation—whether ministers or others—most of 
it may be read with profit. 

In the year 1821, Dr. Griffin was elected President of the college at 

- Danville, Kentucky, and also to the same office in the college at Cincinnati, 
Obio. Both these appointments he declined. In the same year he was 
chosen President of Williams College, Williamstown, Mass, ‘This last 
appointment he chose to accept—partly from some inauspicious circumstan- 
ces which rendered his continuance with his congregation at Newark not 
altogether eligible. He left Newark, with his family, in the latter part of 
October, 1821. After passing through some domestic scenes of great trial 
and interest, in which his conduct, as described in his narrative, quoted by 
Dr. Sprague, shows him to much advantage as a man of sympathy, of 
prayer, and of faith, he was inducted into his new office, onthe 14th of 
November, 1821. 

Williams College had at this time, been in existence twenty-eight years. 
For an infant institution in a retired situation, it had been, most of the time, 
uncommonly prosperous. God had repeatedly visited it by the special 
influences of his Spirit, had made it the instrument of preparing many 
young men for the ministry; and, more than this, had honored it as the 
birth-place of American missions to the heathen. These circumstances 
were eminently suited to recommend the institution to the attention and the 
efforts of Dr. Griffin. And these efforts—such as probably no other man 
could have made with equal efficiency and success—were peculiarly needed, 
when he was placed at the head of it. It was by many supposed that but 
one college could be maintained in the western part of Massachusetts, and 
that the location of this, instead of being in a corner of the county of 
Berkshire, should be in the centre of the adjoining county of Hampshire. 
Hence an earnest effort was made to effect the removal of Williams College 
to Northampton. In the mean time a collegiate institution had been put in , 
operation at Amherst, inthe near vicinity of Northampton. These circum- 
stances sufficiently account for the fact, that the college was now brought to 
the brink of ruin, and that even its warmest friends were in serious doubt, 
whether it would much longer have a name and a place among kindred 
institutions in the land. ‘The number of students had been reduced from 
one hundred and thirty to forty-eight, and many confidently anticipated the 
time as near, when fut must be written on itsempty walls. This apprehension 
was strengthened, when in February, 1825, an act of incorporation was 
granted to Amherst College. President Hopkins in his sermon in the 
college chapel, on the death of Dr. Griffin, after stating, that it was felt that 
something must be done to revive the college after a depression of eléven 
years, gives the following account of the effort made at this time by his 
predecessor ; ‘‘ The trustees accordingly resolved to attempt to raise a fund 
of $25,000 to establish anew professorship, and to build a chapel. In the 
raising of this sum, Dr. Griffin was the principal agent; and strengthened 
by an extraordinary revival of religion, with which God in his mercy then 
favored the college, he accomplished probably what no other man could 
have done. Ina time of general embarrassment, he raised $12,000 in four 
weeks. The fund was completed; a professorship of rhetoric and moral 
philosophy was endowed; this building was erected, and, September 2d, 
1828, standing where I now stand, he dedicated it, to the honor and glory 
of the ever blessed Trinity—Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. From that 
time it has been felt that the college is permanent; and it has been going 
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on side by side with sister institutions, doing its part in carrying on the 
great business of education in this country.” 

Thus it appears that Providence brought Dr Griffin to. Williams College 
just in time to save it from extinction. ‘The Most High designed it should 
live. Hence he brought to its aid the man whose shoulders were broad 
enough, and whose faith was strong enough to sustain it through the crisis 
in which its future destiny hung in so much doubt. The pertinacity of 
purpose so strongly characteristic of this man, together with the respect for 
revivals of religion, and attachment to the missionary cause, for which he 
was distinguished, by the blessing of heaven, sustained him under the 
effort which he was now called tomake. The account which he has given 
of his feelings'and motives in view of this effort, must be acceptable to our 
readers. 

“The revival saved the college. There were but two professors. One 
of them appeared to be sinking into the grave with the consumption, the 
other had made up his mind to leave, if the $25,000 could not be raised. 
I myself was invited to a professorship in a Theological Seminary, and had 
engaged to go if the fund was not raised. The trustees were discouraged 
by a conflict of eleven years, and would probably have given up the college 
if the officers had left them. All depended, under God, on raising the 
$25,000. That would never have been raised but for the revival. For 
besides that this event predisposed the Christian public to contribute, it 
operated on me in two ways. In the first place, by that timely interposi- 
tion, (in addition to many tokens of favor manifested to the college before, 
which are mentioned in my sermon at the dedication of the new chapel,) 
I was convinced that the institution was dear to God, and that it was his 
purpose to preserve it. Had it not been for that confidence, I should have 
turned back a hundred times amidst the discouragements which surrounded 
me. In the next place, that revival gave me a sense of obligation which 
excited me to the mighty effort. The influence which came down to save 
the college, had, as I hoped, brought in my children; and I felt that if ever 
a man was bound to go till he fell down, for an institution dear to Christ, I 
was that man.” 

The result of this effort was eminently happy. The college, besides 
being placed on permanent footing, has ever since been rising in respecta- 
bility, in influence, in numbers ; till it now contains about one hundred and 
sixty students, with means of education much extended and improved. For 
a long time the obligation which Dr. Griffin laid on this institution will be 
mentioned to his credit—not indeed because he had uncommon tact and 
skill in the management of youth, but because his reputation and his per- 
sonal efforts were the means of raising it from the dust, and giving it char- 
acter and standing before the public. 

But the services of Dr. Griffin in this seat of learning, second in value 
only to those which he rendered to the church of Christ in Boston, were 
destined to have an earlier termination than was desired. In the spring of 
1833, he experienced a slight paralysis, effecting his left side. This was 
supposed to be the commencement of the disease, which, after about four 
years and a half, laid him in the grave. By a post mortem examination it 
was ascertained that this resulted in an enlargement and softening of the 
heart. In August of the following year, he was affected with symptoms of 
dropsy in the chest. ‘These soon yielded to medicine, and did not return 
upon him till after the death of Mrs. Griffin, in 1837. ‘The immediate. 
cause of his death was a general dropsical effusion.” 

From the time of his attack in 1838, his powers, as might be expected, 
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became enfeebled. During his remaining years, it was affecting to behold 
that giant frame, six feet three inches in height, and large in proportion, 
tottering towards its fall, and that mind, by which so many had been coun- 
selled, enlightened and edified, sharing inthe decline. A solemn memento 
of the earthly termination of all that is good and great inman! It was, at 
this period, no small relief to his friends to observe, that while all about 
him which could perish, was tending to its own element, he was fast becom- 
ing more spiritual in his affections, and more fit for heaven. As his hold 
on earth became more and more loosened, the realities of eternity came 
over his mind with continually deeper and deeper impression to the very 
last. In these days his services in the college experienced occasional and 
. sometimes prolonged interruptions. At the meeting of the trustees in 
August, 1837, sensible that he could no longer discharge the duties of his 
office, he gave in his resignation. It was accepted with the deepest regret, 
that circumstances made such a step necessary, and with strong emotions 
of gratitude for the services which he had rendered. 

Previously to his resignation, Dr. Griffin had received an affectionate 
invitation from his children at Newark, Dr. and Mrs. Smith, to make their 
house his abode the remainder of his days, whenever he should leave his 
station in the college. This was to him a source of much satisfaction. 
Where on earth could he wish, when borne down with years and infirmities, 
to spend the remainder of his days, to utter his last prayers, to send forth 
his last breath, if not in the bosom of his own offspring, surrounded by 
them for whose spiritual good he had labored with so much success in his 
earlier and better days? How precious the gratification to them also, that 
they could afford a quiet resting place to this venerable saint and the com- 
panion of his youth, lingering for a little space on the shores of time, after 
the storms of life were over, and just about to let go their hold on earth ! 

As soon as the necessary arrangements could be made, Dr. Griffin left 
Williamstown with his family on the 29th of September, setting his face 
once more for Newark, and going there, not as in former instances to 
honor God by living and laboring for his glory, but by dying the death of 
the righteous. For two or three years before his departure, he had spent 
considerable time with his pen, revising some of his former productions for 
the press, and composing other articles anew. At this period he published 
his book on Divine Efficiency, and some sermons in the National Preacher. 
As he was about to take leave of Williamstown, the students of the college 
presented him a respectful and affectionate address. He says in his journal, 
** As I was getting into the carriage on Thursday morning, the students 
came up in procession to take their last leave. I made an address to them 
from the carriage, and some of them wept.” Truly we envy not the feel- 
ings of him who can contemplate this scene without emotion ;—a venerable 
man leaving his pupils in tears, to go to the place of his former residence 
to die. 

' When Dr. Griffin reached Newark for the last time, after an absence of 
fifteen years, he met with those expressions of kindness and respect which 
his former character and services there would lead us to anticipate. Vari- 
ous more substantial expressions of these feelings than mere words, were 
enjoyed by him and his family. He employed the small remains of strength 
yet continued to him, in the manner to which he had been from his youth 
accustomed—visiting from house to house, and continuing his beloved work 
of preaching the gospel and making addresses on public occasions, so long 
as he had ability. His last service of this kind, was an address and a 
prayer during the meetings of the Board of Foreign Missions, which com- 
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menced its sessions at Newark, September 18, 1837. On the following 
Sabbath he attended public worship for the last time with the people of 
God on earth. 

His earthly career was now fast coming to aclose. On the 25th of July 
preceding, Mrs. Griffin was taken from him by a peaceful, triumphant 
death; leaving, as he considered, very satisfactory evidence, that to her to 
die was gain. This event, in all probability, hastened his departure from 
the world, and evidently had considerable influence in helping to prepare 
him for heaven. He had before attained the full assurance of hope. He 
afterwards said in his diary, ‘‘ Mrs. Griffin’s death has certainly been sanc- 
tified to me, and has rendered heaven more familiar, and real and dear. 
And as God has evidently prepared me for that event, I know not but his 
present dealings are intended to prepare me to follow her soon.” Mrs, 
Smith says, that after her mother’s death, which severed her father’s strong- 
est tie to earth, and bound his thoughts and affections more firmly to 
heaven, he said this event made heaven ‘seem like another apartment in 
his own house.” The dying exercises of Dr. Griffin, as related by his 
daughter, have brought to mind the experience of the beloved Payson in 
the same circumstances. If there was not so much of rapturous exultation 
in the case of the former as of the latter, there was surely enough to afford 
a complete and glorious triumph over the last enemy, 

When, after the death of his wife, his dropsical symptoms returned, 
depriving him of rest, and producing an impression of the agonies of the 
closing scene, it is stated, ‘‘ From these nature shrunk.” It is however 
added, ‘‘ Even this was but a passing cloud. The thought that Infinite 
wisdom and love would order every circumstance, soon dispelled it forever.” 
After this he was often heard to say, ‘‘God has made it about as pleasant 
to sit up as it formerly was to liedown.”’ As one of his brethren. approached 
him near the last, saying, ‘‘It has often been your privilege to administer 
consolation to the dying; I trust you experience all those consolations you 
have offered to others,’—raising his voice in the most emphatic manner, 
he repeated, ‘‘ More,—more,—much more.” When one inquired of him 
whether he continued to dread the dying struggle, he replied, ‘ No, I 
leave it all with God; I refer it all to his will.” When another said to 
him, “* You remember the dear Saviour who is by you?” he replied with 
emphasis, ‘OC yes; he never so manifested his preciousness to me before.” 
It would be delightful to transcribe many more of his expressions—shall 
we say as he stood on Pisgah’s top, or as he went down into the dark 
valley? But our limits forbid. Nov. 8, 1837, he ‘‘ceased to breathe, 
without a struggle or a groan,” having lived sixty-seven years, ten months, 
and two days, and preached the gospel forty-five years. The sermon at 
his funeral was preached by the Rev. Dr. Spring of New York, and it has 
since been published. The following inscriptions mark the spot where his 
remains are deposited, and those of Mrs. Griffin, side by side, awaiting a 
joyful resurrection :— 
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TO THE MEMORY OF THE : TO SHE MEMORY OE 
MRS. FRANCES GRIFFIN, 
REV. DR. EDWARD DORR GRIFFIN, 
WIFE OF THE 
WHO 


REV. DR. EDWARD D. GRIFFIN, 
DEPARTED THIS LIFE 


WHO 


DEPARTED THIS LIFE 


IN THE 


HOPE OF A GLORIOUS IMMORTALITY, 
IN THE 


HOPE OF A BLESSED IMMORTALITY, 
JULY 25, 1837, 


IN THE 


They that turn many to righteousness shall 68trH YEAR OF HER AGE. 
shine as the stars forever and ever. 


NOV. 8, 1837, 
IN THE 


68tH YEAR OF HIS AGE. 


In her tongue was the law of kindness ; 
On such the second death hath no power. 


Oh death, where is thy sting! 
Oh grave, where is thy victory ! 


Besides the above, Mrs. Smith has given us the following in the Remi- 
niscences before mentioned, 


Gn IRemorp 
OF 
THE REVEREND EDWARD DORR GRIFFIN, D. D. 


HE WAS BORN AT EAST HADDAM, CT., JANUARY 6, 1770; 
EDUCATED AT YALE COLLEGE, AND ORDAINED AT NEW HARTFORD ; 
INSTALLED SUCCESSIVELY OVER 
THE CHURCH IN NEW HARTFORD, THE FIRST AND SECOND CHURCHES IN NEWARK, 
AND PARK STREET CHURCH IN BOSTON, 
WHE ACCOMPLISHED PROFESSOR OF PULPIT ELOQUENCE IN THE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
AT ANDOVER, AND THE DISTINGUISHED PRESIDENT OF WILLIAMS COLLEGE. 


HIS PERSON AND MANNERS WERE NOBLE AND DIGNIFIED 5 
HIS INTELLECT PROFOUND AND DISCRIMINATING 5 
HIS IMAGINATION DISCURSIVE AND BRILLIANT 5 
CONSPICUOUS AS THE BOLD ADVOCATE OF THE DOCTRINES OF THE CROSS 5 
ASSISTANT FOUNDER AND FRIEND OF RELIGIOUS INSTITUTIONS 5 
. THE PRINCE OF PREACHERS, 
AND ONE OF THE BEST AND MOST LABORIOUS OF MEN. 


HE DIED IN THE CITY OF NEWARK, 
NOVEMBER 8, 1837, 
IN THE : 
68TH YEAR OF HIS AGE, AND THE 46TH OF HIS MINISTRY. 


“They that turn many to righteousness shall shine as the stars forever and ever.” 


The Presbytery of Newark, at their meeting, April 19, 1838, in relation 
to the subject of this Memoir, expressed themselves as follows :— 
“The Presbytery record with strong emotion the departure by death, 


“Nov. 8, of the Rev. Edward D. Griffin, D. D., a name dear to genius and 


religion. He was an unwavering friend of the truth; able in its defence, 


and powerful in its enforcement, His rising sun shone with uncommon 
~~ 
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splendor; its meridian power shed a cheering and hallowed influence 
extensively over this, and far into pagan lands; and his sunset scene was 
gilded with the richest radiance of a cloudless and triumphant faith.” 

Such is a hasty sketch of the principal circumstances in the eventful and 
useful life of this man. The numerous events which marked his earthly 
course, the several changes through which he passed, arose in great 
measure from his uncommon character. It was hardly to be expected or 
desired, that a man such as he was, should pursue that even tenor of his way 
through life, which is for the most part assigned to ordinary individuals. 
God evidently formed him for something else than one steady uniform 
course of action, from the beginning to the end of his days. By changing 
from place to place—for atime acting a bold efficient part in one direction, 
and then doing the same in another, he unquestionably accomplished a 
greater amount of good in the whole, than if, for the most part of his life, 
he had been confined to one scene of effort. Not that by any means 
Christ’s ministers in general should think to imitate him in this respect. 
This would be hardly less unwarrantable than for them to arrogate to them- 
selves the strength and versatility of talents which he possessed. 

As to the usefulness of Dr. Griffin’s life, it would certainly be difficult 
to name the individual of his profession, in his generation, who deserves to 
be ranked above him. Tosay nothing of the good which he has effected and 
which he may still bé expected to effect as an author, and in various other 
ways, we know not what preacher of the gospel, since the days of White- 
field, has gone to his account with the honor of having turned a greater 
number to righteousness than he. 

We are unwilling to bring this article to a close, prolonged as it is, with- 
out a few general statements respecting the subject of it. 

1. Asaman. No competent judge at all acquainted with him, would 
hesitate to pronounce him one of nature’s noblemen. His person was un- 
commonly suited to excite attention, to awaken interest and respect. His 
towering height, his expressive countenance, his gentlemanly dignified 
manners, all together gave him such an appearance, that no one could see 
him once, without a distinct recollection of himever afterwards. In almost 
any collection of men, whether large or small, he was the individual on 
whom the attention of a stranger would first be fastened. The likeness of 
him which is prefixed to this article has been pronounced by all who 
knew him, an accurate and striking representation of his appearance at 
middle age. 

His outward figure bore no slight resemblance to the features of his 
mind. This was of a high order, and exhibited a combination of qualities 
not often united in the same individual. ‘The talents which the Creator 
bestowed on him were both brilliant and profound. If some men have 
excelled him in quickness of apprehension and rapidity of execution, few 
have been capable of attending to the subjects before them with closer 
application, or of forming more correct, discriminating and comprehensive 
views. He first became distinguished in public estimation for a vivid and 
discursive imagination. This gave him the power of saying that which 
was uncommonly bold and striking. In his figures and illustrations he 
often rose to that which was high, and became sublime ;—sometimes 
resembling more the craggy eminence which loses its head among the 
clouds, than the mellow and diversified landscape. On keeping the heart, 
he says; ‘“ Our hearts are a tinder box, ready to take fire from every spark, 
and the whole atmosphere around us is filled with scintillations as from a 
furnace. Without the most constant watchfulness, some flame will secretly 
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kindle that will burn up the whole frame of a heavenly mind. Keep thy 
heart. Turn not thine eye away ; let it be constantly fixed on that moving 
thing within thee. Have the arm of thy resolution near thee, to seize it 
the moment it attempts to fly. If you were set to keep a bird unfastened 
upon the palm of your hand, you would know what is meant by keeping 
the heart with all diligence.” During the revival of religion in Walliams 
College, to which allusion has been made, it was reported, that all the 
members of college, except eighteen, had professed submission to God. In 
the evening of the day when this report reached the President, he attended 
a prayer-meeting of the students, and on entering the room, commenced by 
quoting the words of Christ ; ‘‘ Or those eighteen upon whom the tower in 
Siloam fell.” At the funeral of a minister, near the close of his life, after 
ascending the pulpit with feeble and trembling steps to offer the closing 
prayer; he began with, ‘‘O Lord God, we thank thee that good men may 
die.’ In both instances the effect was overwhelming. The author of this 
memoir once heard him close a sermon in the following strain, and never 
can the impression be effaced from his recollection. ‘‘1 see a storm col- 
lecting in the heavens; I discover the commotion of the troubled elements ; 
I hear the roar of distant winds. Heaven and earth seem mingled in conflict ; 
and I cry to those for whom I watch, A storm! a storm! get into the ark 
or you are swept away.—Ah what is that I see? I see a world convulsed 
and falling to ruins; the sea burning like oil; nations rising from under 
ground ; the sun falling ; the damned in chains before the bar, and some of 
my poor hearers among them. I see them cast from the battlement of the 
judgment seat. My God, the eternal pit has closed upon them forever !” 

No sooner did Dr. Griffin become fully known to the intelligent commu- 
nity, than they ceased to regard him as chiefly a man of fancy. Soon after 
he entered on the duties of his professorship at Andover, the students of the 
seminary discovered in him that power of investigation, of acute and con- 
clusive reasoning, whieh led them to change the opinion that they and oth- 
ers had imbibed of the character of his mind. The late Samuel Dexter of 
Boston, a master spirit in his day, a man whose reasoning powers were of 
the first order, after hearing the Park Street Lectures, is reported to have 
said in substance, Jé is idle to style this man a mere declaimer: here is 
power of argument. A distinguished clergyman, now at the head of one 
of our colleges, after reading these lectures from the press, said, Discussiun 
is Dr. Griffin's fort, after all. He might have been a scholar of the first 
order—might have’ laid any department of knowledge under contribution, 
had he chosen to do it. But so devoted was he to the great work of saving 
souls that he never attempted any thing of this nature, except with regard 
to divinity. ‘To this subject he devoted his chief attention and inquiry, and 
respecting it he was much at home. With every topic of interest in the 
circle of theology he was familiarly acquainted. 

It was characteristic of his mind to make thorough investigation of all 
matters which he deemed worthy of his attention. Mrs. Smith relates that 
during some of the last days of his life, when reduced to a state of great 
debility, as he was reading an account of the proceedings of some of our 
missionaries in foreign lands; he called for his atlas, and ceased not to 
examine it till he had made himself acquainted with their whole course. 
Unceasing industry was another trait in his character. A domestic in his 
family stated, that she never entered his apartment when he was there, 
without finding him reading, writing, or in prayer. 

2. As a Christian. ; In this as in every thing else, he aimed at complete- 
ness ; striving to be ina high degree spiritually minded; to live near to 
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God; to have much communion with him; to avoid every thing which 
might offend and grieve the Spirit of all grace. He aimed at these things 
with earnest endeavor—painfully sensible that there was much in his way ; 
that he had great opposition to encounter. Hence he was eminently a man 
of prayer, spending decidedly more time in his closet than is customary 
with other devout men. In all times of difficulty and trial his habitual 
earnest resort was to the throne of grace. There he was accustomed to 
look for support, for guidance, for every spiritual good, and to find it. 
Through most of his Christian life he appears to have adopted that most 
commendable practice, to set apart occasionally days for the special purpose 
of devotion and self-examination. He had a form of self-examination pre- 
pared especially for his pupils and his children after the revival at Williams- 
town. ‘The daily use of this by himself, during the last year of his life, is 
supposed to have been of substantial use in enabling him to reach that full 
assurance of hope, in which he met the king of terrors with so much com- 
posure and joy. 

In the religion of Dr. Griffin was much of the strength of conception, the 
ardor and effectiveness, by which as a man he was so distinctly character- 
ized. He had uncommonly vivid impressions of the worth of the soul, and 
the fearful import of losing it. In one of his printed sermons he has the 
following sentiment, and in nearly the following language: ‘‘ Were there 
but one pagan in the world, and hein the farthest corner of Asia, I solemnly 
affirm, that it would be the duty of all the Christians in America to go in a 
body to carry him the gospel, did no greater duty detain them at home, and 
could he not otherwise be made acquainted with it.” To this and similar 
views which often fell from his lips he was constrained by the love of Christ. 
With him this was a leading and vital principle. There was no man to 
whom the Saviour seemed to be in greater degree the centre of attraction— 
all and in all to his soul. Speaking of some whose religious opinions were 
essentially diverse from his own, he once said in substance with great emo- 
tion, Z would not quarrel with them, if they would but show proper respect 
to my Redeemer. At one period of his Christian life he took unusual inter- 
est in contemplating the priesthood of Christ. 'The views which he 
obtained of this subject were remarkably clear and vivid, and to hima 
source of great satisfaction and joy. In the latter part of his earthly course 
he rose above some of the strongest propensities of our nature, and exhibited 
a most desirable measure of heavenliness and humility. When it was 
intimated to him by one of the trustees of the college, that his infirmities 
had become such, that the students deemed him incapable of discharging 
the duties of his station, he replied, Tam not conscious of the incapacity 
which they allege; but the students must be right, and Isubmit. Ata 
later period of his life, when a friend had commended him for his Christian 
faithfulness, the tranquillity of his features was disturbed, and he said with 
much feeling, ‘Don’t say that again; it is not because I am good, but 
because Christ has died.” 

3. Asadivine. In this capacity he was distinguished as well for his 
fall, uncompromising adherence to the evangelical system, as for the extent 
and depth of his knowledge in the things of God. The doctrines of the 
cross, as taught in the Scriptures of truth, he regarded as lying at the 
foundation of all true religion. He felt that the belief of them, and a prac- 
tice consistent with it, was in man the very essence of that godliness which 
is profitable unto all things. It was evidently his attachment to the Lord 
Jesus Christ, more than any thing besides, which caused him to adhere so 
closely to the doctrines in question. Hence too the alarm and jealousy 
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which he was so quick to show at any supposed tendency to depart 
from them, or any attempt to explain or illustrate them in a manner to 
which he had not been accustomed. He ever manifested that he felt most 
keenly for the honor of the Redeemer. It was one of the strongest im- 
pressions on his mind—an impression long and anxiously cherished—that 
men must embrace the doctrines of grace in their full form and extent, 
in order to their rendering to the Lord Jesus Christ the measure of respect 
which is his due. The individual besides him is not known to us who has 
appeared to have this impression in equal strength. Speaking once to the 
compiler of this article, of certain speculations in divinity which Dr. Griffin 
regarded with serious apprehension and dislike, he exclaimed with a 
bursting heart, I cannot bear to see the laurels stripped from my Saviour’s 
brow. Thus in a degree which is not common, did his pious feelings con- 
spire with his reasoning powers to produce conviction in favor of the evan- 
gelical system. 

4. As ateacher of youth. Here will be added only a single remark to 
what has been already stated. Dr. Griffin was unrivalled in his power of 
teaching young men to write and speak with effect. A gentleman asso- 
ciated with him in the faculty of Williams College, once said to a friend, 
speaking of the president in this respect, I should not suppose it possible 
for any one to take young men of the calibre of those composing our senior 
class, and prepare them to write and speak with so much power ;—a speci- 
men of the opinion entertained of him by intelligent men of his acquaint- 
ance. Qn this account, in great measure, it was, that so much regret was 
felt when he retired from the professorship at Andover. 

5. As a supporter of benevolent institutions. In this particular he was 
what his character in other respects would lead us to anticipate. It would 
be impossible for a man of his comprehensive views, his fervent piety, his 
enlarged benevolence, to take the attitude of opposition or indifference 
with regard to such institutions. He esteemed them among the most 
essential and efficient means of accomplishing God’s designs of mercy 
towards our fallen world. He declared them to be one among the three 
series of events which he said commenced in the year 1792, and ‘‘ which 
need not a fourth to fill the earth with the knowledge of the glory of the 
Lord.” Hence he was always ready to stand forth in support of these 
institutions with his personal influence, his eloquence, and his property. 
No man made more tender and commanding appeals to the Christian com- 
munity in their behalf than he. Few individuals, if any, had an influence 
equal to his in bringing into existence those charitable societies which aim 
at the conversion of the world, and which were not known, even in thought, 
when he-came on the stage. When the poor heathen shall cast away their 
idols and turn to the Lord, many of them, to the latest posterity, will 
doubtless cherish the name of Grirrin with sweet and grateful recollection. 

6. As a preacher of the gospel. Here lay his great excellence. In 
this respect he rose more above other men than in any other. His 
labors in this line of usefulness were also more productive of good. To 
style him a great preacher, is to name that part of his merits which is 
least important. As we have seen, he was a most successful and useful 
preacher—enabled by the blessing of God to accomplish to an uncommon 
extent the end of preaching. In the capital point where other great 
preachers have generally failed, he was favored with remarkable success. 
Here rises an inquiry of vital interest:—To what was this owing? To 
ascribe it to the power and grace of God, solves the inquiry but in part— 
or rather not at all, so far as our present object is concerned. What was 
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there in Dr. Griffin as a preacher—in his mode of exhibiting God’s truth 
—adapted to give it an influence so distinguished? While we regard the 
Divine Spirit as the sole author of regeneration, we believe, as Dr. Griffin 
expressed himself most happily, that that Spirit operates in the line of 
nature ; that hence the means best suited to produce effect, are most likely 
to prove successful ; in other words, that the preaching of one man may be 
expected to be followed by more instances of conversion than that of 
another, in a degree, because his preaching is better adapted to that result 
than the preaching of the other. 

It is conceived that two things may be mentioned as furnishing reasons 
for the uncommon success of this man’s labors in the gospel. 1. The 
manner of his preaching was such as to engage attention. His thoughts, 
his style, the intonations of his voice, his person and action—in a word, 
the whole substance and form of his sermon—were such as to render it 
next to impossible for him to be heard with drowsiness or indifference. 
For the most part, his hearers, from the beginning to the end of his dis- 
course, had no disposition to withhold from him their attention; and if 
they ever had the disposition, they seldom had the ability. 2. He preached 
directly to the hearts and the consciences of men. ‘This was his great aim. 
His uniform, endeavor was to impress on the moral sensibilities of his 
audience the love of Christ, the obligations of the moral law, their lost and 
helpless state by nature, and the dreadful results which would ensue from 
their rejection of the message which he delivered. With tremendous 
power did he arraign the sinner before the bar of his Maker and of his 
own conscience, showing him what he had done, and what he must do, if 
he would escape the damnation of hell—at the same time that all his help 
was in God. The following is the account which he gives of himself as a 
preacher, in a letter to one of his junior brethren, requesting to be informed 
as to the course which he had pursued. ‘‘I believe that an early com- 
mencement and pursuit of a systematic study of the Bible, in connection 
with a long course of revivals of religion in which I was permitted to be 
engaged, and an habitual aim, in my ordinary sermons, to reach the con- 
science and the heart at every stroke, and the habit of striking out, as I 
corrected my sermons for a new exhibition of them, every clause and word 
which is not subservient to this end; may be numbered among the most 
efficacious means of forming my present manner of preaching, such as it 
is.” A certain minister undertook to chide one of his hearers for going 
to Griffin, as he styled him, declaring that his preaching was mere decla- 
mation and rant. J¢ may be so, replied the man, for aught that I know ; 
but after all, he will make me feel. 

In the two things just named lay the secret, so far as means were con- 
cerned, of his causing hearers in such numbers to give themselves to God. 
To these should be added the uncommon spirit of prayer, which gave him 
power to procure from heaven those divine influences, without which Paul 
may plant and Apollos water in vain. Would all ministers preach as Dr. 
Griffin preached—rather we should say, could all preach as he preached— 
with the same interest, and the same pointed cogent appeals to the heart 
and the conscience, at the same time praying as he prayed, all would have 
far higher reason to hope for his success. 
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Jonn Winturop, the illustrious ancestor of the Winthrops of this coun- 
try, and the father of the Massachusetts colony, was the son of Adam 
Winthrop, and was born in Groton, Suffolk, England, January 12, 1588. 
In the year 1630, a fleet of fourteen ships with about 840 passengers, some 
of them from the west of England, but most of them from the vicinity of 
London, arrived in New England. In this fleet came governor Winthrop, 
deputy governor Dudley, Mr. Isaac Johnson and his distinguished wife, 
the lady Arbella, Sir Richard Saltonstall and other persons of wealth and 
quality. Governor Winthrop landed at Salem, June 12. On the 30th of 
July, a day of solemn prayer and fasting was kept, when Messrs. Winthrop, 
Dudley and Wilson entered into church covenant, and the foundation of 
the first church in Charlestown was laid, which became the first in Boston. 
The first Court of Assistants was held in Charlestown, on the 23d of 
August. Mr. Winthrop was governor of the colony twelve years; he was 
assistant four years, and deputy governor in 1636, 1644 and 1645. He 
died March 26, 1649. He lived on the lot at the corner of Milk Street, 
Boston, part of which was afterwards taken for the Old South church, and 
in the house which the Rev. Thomas Prince afterwards occupied. He 
kept a journal from the foundation of the colony to near the close of his 
life, a period of about nineteen years. It begins March 29, 1630, and 
closes January 11, 1648—9. This journal was published in 1825—6, 
under the editorial care of the Hon. James Savage, who added many valu- 
able notes. ‘“ The talents and virtues,” remarks the Rev. Dr. Holmes, 
‘the wealth and influence of this eminent man, signally qualified him for 
the chief magistracy in an infant plantation of which he was the father as 
well as governor; and the same rare assemblage of qualifications would 
have enabled him to shine in a larger sphere, and a more elevated situa- 
tion.” * The children of governor Winthrop were, 1. John, 2. Henry, 
3. Forth, 4. 5. and 6. daughters, whose names, except that of Mary, do 
not appear, 7. Adam, 8. Stephen, 9. Deane, 10. Samuel, 11. Anne, 
12. William, and 13. Joshua. The first six were by the governor’s first 
wife, Mary, daughter of John Forth, Esq. whom he married April 16, 
1605. By his second wife, who was the daughter of William Clopton, he 
had no children. - His third wife, Margaret, was the mother of his remain- 
ing children, except Joshua. She was the daughter of Sir John Tindal, 
knight, was married April 29, 1618, and died, greatly lamented, June 14, 
1647. « His fourth wife, and the mother of Joshua Winthrop, was Martha, 
the widow of ‘Thomas Coytmore. The son was born Dec. 12, 1648, and 

died Jan. 11, 1651. 


* The XLth volume of Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society is dedicated to John Winthrop, 
grandson of the first governor Winthrop. From the dedication we extract the following sentence. “No 
sooner were the sciences revived at the beginning of the last century, and that natural knowledge began to 
be thought a study worthy a real Philosopher, but the ingenious Joan Winturor, Esq., your grandfather,t 
distinguished himself in the highest rank of learned men, by the early acquaintance he contracted with 
the most eminent, not only at home, but in his travels all over Europe, by the strict correspondence he 
afterwards cultivated with them, and by several learned pieces he composed in natural philosophy; which 
indeed his innate modesty would not suffer him to publish immediately, and when prevailed on by friends 
to impart some of them to the public, he concealed his name, not being solicitous of the reputation they 
might reflect on their author: the same principle in you still induces you not to withdraw the veil; it 
having always been a maxim with both him and you, Predesse quam conspici.” 


{ The Grandfather was one of the founders of the Royal Society. 
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‘Joun Winturop, the eldest son* of the venerable governor, was born 
at Groton, England, Feb. 12, 1606. After completing his education in 
the University of Cambridge and in Trinity College, Dublin, he travelled 
into France, Holland, Flanders, Italy, Germany and Turkey, and united 
the accomplishments of a gentleman with the erudition of a scholar. In 
1631, he came with his father’s family to New England, and was chosen a 
magistrate of the colony of which his father was governor. In 1633, he 
began the plantation of Ipswich. In 1634, he went to England, and in 
1635 returned with powers from lords Say and Seal, and Brook, to settle a 
plantation at the mouth of Connecticut river. He was afterwards chosen 
governor of the colony of Connecticut, At the restoration of Charles II. he 
went to England, and obtained a charter incorporating New Haven and Con- 
necticut into one colony, “ with a grant of privileges and powers of govern- 
ment, superior to any plantation which had then been settled in America.” 
From this time he was elected governor of Connecticut fourteen years suc- 
cessively till his death. He was one of the most distinguished philosophers 
of his age. His name appears among the founders of the Royal Society of 
London. Several of his essays are inserted in the Transactions.{ In the 
height of the Indian war, while he was attending to his official duty in 
Boston, as one of the Commissioners of the United Colonies, he fell sick of 
a fever, and died April 7, 1676, and was buried in the same tomb with his 
father. His first wife was Martha, daughter of Henry Painter, one of the 
celebrated Assembly of Divines at Westminster. She died at Ipswich, 
apparently without leaving any children. His second wife was Elizabeth, 
‘a daughter of the celebrated Hugh Peters. His children were, 1. Eliza- 
beth, born July 24, 1636; 2. Fitz-John, born at Boston,t March 14, 1639; 
3. Wait-Still, born at Boston, Feb. 27, 1641-2; and 4. 5. 6. and 7. daugh- 
ters, whose names are not mentioned in the accounts to which we have 
had access. These sevenchildren survived their father, and are remem- 
bered in his will. 

Fitz-John, who was a captain in Col. Read’s regiment at the Restora- 
tion in 1660, continued to reside in Connecticut, of which he was governor 
by nine annual elections, from 1698 till his death, which occurred at 
Boston, Nov. 27, 1707, in his 69th year. In 1690, he was major-general 
of the land army designed to attack Canada, He was agent for the colony 


* We will give-some account of the governor’s remaining children in this note. 2. Henry. He was 
drowned at Salem, July 2, 1630. Soon after landing, governor Winthrop, in a letter to his wife, July 16, 
says, “The Lord’s hand hath been heavy upon myself in some very near tome. My son Henry! my son 
Henry! Ah, poor child! Yet it grieves me much more for my dear daughter.” Henry had married a 
lady by the name of Fones, probably his cousin, and left a daughter. He was about twenty-one or twenty- 
two years old at his death. 3, Forth. It should seem that he died in England some months after his 
father sailed. Mr. Savage conjectures, i. 66, 384, that he was to have been married to Ursula Sherman, 
a letter from whom is published. Of the 4. 5. 6. daughters, we know nothing, except of Mary. She is 
mentioned in the will of her father, dated May 10, 1620. The other two daughters probably died young. 
7. Adam. He was born in England, April 7, 1620, came with his father to this country, was admitted 
freeman, 1641, member of the artillery company, 1642, died August 24, 1652, aged 32. His wife was Eliza- 
beth Glover. He had ason named Adam. 8. Stephen. He was admitted freeman, 1636, member of the 
artillery company, 1644, representative for Portsmouth same year, went to England, commanded a regi- — 
ment, and was member of the parliament in Cromwell's time. His wife was Judith. His children were 
Stephen, John, Margaret, and Judith. 9, Deane. He was born March 16, 1623, was member of the artil- 
lery company, 1644, freeman, 1665, was concerned in the settlement of Groton, which was probably so 
named, in honor of his father’s native place. He died at Pulling Point, March 16, 1704, aged 81. He had 
a son Deane, born Sept. 6, 1653, who married and lived in Boston. 10. Samucl. In 1647, he was in the 
West Indies. In 1648, his father writes to John Winthrop, jr., that Samuel was married in Holland to a 
Dutch weman, and was intending to visit Boston on his way to Barbadoes. After the death of governor 
Winthrop, the General Court gave £200 to his infant Joshua; and in case he died before attaining the 
age of twenty-one years, one third of the sum was to go to the widow, one third to Deane Winthrop, and 
the remaining third to Samuel Winthrop. 11. Anne. This daughter was born in the Spring of 1630, 
after her futher left England. She died on the passage to this country, aged one and a half years. 
32, William. He was born Aug. 14, 1632. He probably died soon, as the town registry does not even 
record his birth. 13. Joshua. His birth and death have been before mentioned. : : 

+ Among his correspondents were Charles IL., Sir Isaac Newton, Robert Boyle, Sir Christopher Wren, 
Tycho Brahe, Dr. Wilkins, Kepler, Galileo, Hooke, John Milton, etc. 

¢ Dr. Trumbull says at Ipswich. Hist. Ct. i, 431. 
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in London, in 1694. “ He appears,” remarks the historian of Connecticut, 
“to have been a popular gentleman, and to have sustained a character 
without blemish.” He was a member of the Royal Society of London. 

Warrt-Sritt Winturop,* brother of the preceding, after living in Con- 
necticut during the life of his father, with whom he was colleague com- 
missioner of the United Colonies in 1675, removed to Boston during the 
usurpation of the charter rights by Andros, to whom he and his brother 
Fitz-John were made counsellors.+ In the spirit of that oppressor he did 
not sympathize, for on the breaking out of the revolution in Boston, he 
was made by the patriots commander of the militia. He was named a 
member of the council by the new charter of William and Mary. He was 
afterwards Chief Justice of the Superior Court of Massachusetts, and died 
Nov. 7, 1717. His wife was Mary, daughter of the Hon. William Browne 
of Salem, who died June 14, 1690. The inventory of his estate that was 
divided between his son John of New London, born in Boston, Aug. 26, 
1681, and his daughter Ann, wife of Thomas Lechmere, surveyor of the 
customs in Boston, brother of Lord Lechmere, appraises the property at 
more than £3,000. 

Joun Winturop, the son of Wait-Still, graduated at Harvard College, 
1700, married a daughter of governor Joseph Dudley, and died in London 
Aug. 1, 1747. He was chosen into the Royal Society. The family have 
preserved many communications of distinguished scientific men to him. 
His name was mentioned to the Royal Society, by Sir Hans Sloane, and 
three other members, Jan. 10, 1733. Of seven children, two were sons, 
John-Still, and Basil, who died unmarried. One daughter married gover- 
nor Wanton of Rhode Island. 


: + The middle name was derived from intermarriage of Adam, his great-grandfather, with the family of 
till. 
_ + Hutchinson, i. 357. 
$ We have accidentally obtained a somewhat full genealogical account of this branch of the Win- 


_‘throp family down to the present time, which we here insert, not only on account of its interest, but that 
iit may be preserved for future times. 


John Winthrop, son of Wait-Still, married Ann, daughter of Children of David and Rebecca Mi d. 
Gov. Joseph Dudley. His children were John-Still, Bail, and RCE v ener 
five daughters. : avid, married Ann Pearsall of New York. 

One married Governor Wanton of Rhode Island. Rebecca, a Robert Allen of New London. 

(G ue Ae Brown aS Mr. Sargent of Salem, Ms. Sees «« Ann Van Zandt and Letitia Van Tolen. 
( < r. Jeremiah Miller of New London, illiam, died unmarried. 
Seo tie Gurdon Saltonstall son of Gov. Saltonstall of Abigail, married ‘Thompson Phillips of Middletown, brother 
ew J.ondon. of Mrs. Judge Cushing of Scituate, Ms. 

Ano, died unmarried. Thomas, married Mary Sralths : 

Mrs. Wanton had two sons, Joseph and William, and four pos di «John Duryee of New York. 
daughters. ae nn, died unmarried. 

One married ppomes Wickham of Newport. las Deane, married Ruth 

ee sb r. Coddington at 
«6 — Gov. Brown of Bermuda, a cousin. Children of Winthrop and Ann Sulstonstall. 
: 1 ie 
«Dr. Destalieur, surgeon in the English army. 4 cele 
« «Winthrop Saltonstall of New London. Heheseny married pac Christophers of New London. 

Mrs. Brown had one son, Gov. Brown of Bermuda—another, aoe “ fear 
Dudley Sargent and others, names unknown. ; nies unme ane Seber ane epee, 

ae oe three sons, Jeremiah, Gurdon, and John, Anp, ¥Y 
and four daughters, 

John married Henrietta Saltonstall. ildr 

Two daughters married Mr. Tilley of New London. gpk Locainag veg areemel angie 

Hannah, married Mr. Walley. 
Children of Gurdon and Rebecca Saltonstall. Fanny, unmarried. Kile 

Gurdon, died unmarried. Dudley, married Miss Chapin. 

Rebecca, married David Mumford, merchant of New London. Thomas, unmarried. 

Catharine, ‘* John Richards “ a Catharine, married Dr. Dungan of Canandaigua, N. Y. 

Winthrop, “ Ann Wanton, daughter of Gov. Wanton, Joshua, a Miss Lewis, > 

Dudley, : pene peat Martha, «¢ Mr, Stoddard. 

Ann, homas Mumford of Norwich. 

Rosewell, ** Elizabeth Stewart. ¥ ‘ 

Flizabeth, «| Mr. Ebbets of N. York and: Silas! Deane Children of Rosewell and Elizabeth Saltonstall. 

of Wethersfield, Minister to France. Abigail, married Dr. Handy of New York. 

Mary, ¢ Jeremiah Atwater of New Haven, for many Mary, 2 Mr. Fell, 

years Steward of Yale College. Elizabeth, unmarried. 

Richard, died unmarried. - ; Richard, « 

Martha, married David Manwaring of New London, Hannah, os 

Henrietta, ‘* John Miller. Frances, “ 


Gilbert, ¢e Harriet Babcock, Ro ‘ ied. 
Sarah, “ Daniel Buck of Wethersfield, pac acre 


. 
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Joun-Sritn Winturopr, son of the preceding, was born at New London, 
Ct., Jan. 15, 1720, and died at New London, June 6, 1776.. He married, 
Sept. 4, 1750, Jane, only daughter of Francis Borland of Boston, by whom — 
he had John, graduated at Harvard College, 1770; Jane; Francis B., 
who died at New York, leaving four sons and three daughters; Ann, who 
married the late David Sears, Esq. of Boston; William, of New York; 
‘Joseph, of Charleston, S. C.;° Mary and Thomas L. By a second wife, 
daughter of William Sherriff, a British officer, John-Still had six children, 
of whom three were living in 1826; Benjamin, of New York, who married 
a daughter of Peter Stuyvesant, Esq., a descendant of his ancestor’s great 
antagonist ; Robert, an admiral in the British navy ; and Elizabeth Sebor, 
of Middletown, Ct. 

Tuomas-Linpatt Wintrarop, LL. D., son of John-Still Winthrop, and 
great-great-great-grandson of the first governor of Massachusetts, was borr 
at New London, Ct. in March, i760. He was prepared for college by Mr. 
Tisdale of Lebanon, one of the most eminent classical scholars of his day. 
He entered Yale College in September, 1776, a few months before the elec- 
tion of Rev. Dr. Stiles to the presidency, on the resignation of Dr. Dag- 
gett. Under the instruction of Dr. Stiles, Mr. Winthrop studied the 
Hebrew language. At the close of Sophomore year, he took an honor- 
able dismission from Yale and joined Harvard College, where he received 
the degree of B. A. in 1780. -He then passed some time in Philadelphia, 
the seat of the United States’ government. He then embarked at Nan- 
tucket for Amsterdam, in Holland. ‘The vessel was captured and taken 
to England. By the permission of Admiral Duckworth, Mr. Winthrop 
visited London, and some of the interior counties of England. He then 
travelled in Holland, Belgium, French Flanders, and France, and returned 
to America in the ship St. James, Capt. (afterwards Commodore) Trux- 
ton, having as fellow passengers the Polish General Count De Benyowsky, ~ 
Commodore Manly, and several officers of American privateers, who had 
Been captured by the British ships of war. In July, 1786, Mr. Winthrop 
married Elizabeth Bowdoin, grand-daughter of Gov. Bowdoin, and eldest — 


Children of Mr. ‘David and Mrs. Martha Manwaring. 


William. 

Rebecca, married Elisha Coit, merchant of New York. 
Hannah. 

David, married Lucy Starr. 

Martha, 

Gurdon, married Ann Adams. 

Lucy, David G, Hubbard, merchant of New York. 
Susanna, ‘ Gurdon Buck, FS oe 


Children of John and Henrietta Miller. 


Nancy, Jeremiah, Henrietta, Fanny, Eliza. 
John, married Miss Coit. 
-Gurdon, “* Ann Tabor, 
Lucy, ‘* John Mooers, Lieutenantin the Navy. 


Children of Gilbert and Harriet Saltonstall. 


Gilbert, married Miss Starr. 
Gurdon. 


Children 6f Daniel and Sarah Buck. 


Gurdon, married Susanna Manwaring. 

Daniel, ‘© Julia Mitchell, daughter of Jadge Mitchell of 
Wethersfield, and Elizabeth Belden. 

Catharine Bradford of New York. 

Miss Parsons and Eunice Moseley. 

Hetty Hempstead and Martha Adams. 


Charles, ‘ 
Winthrop, ** 
Dudley, ‘ 


Children of Elisha end Rebecca Coit. 


Martha M. 
Mary Ann, married Rev. Henry Blatchford of Salem, Ms, 
and Samuel Hubbard, LL. D., of Boston. 


William D. 
Susanna M., married Thomas Adams, merchant of Boston, 
Sarah L., cs Charles Scudder “ “ 


Gurdon 8., s¢ Mary Ann Berwick, 
Y 
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Child of David-and Lucy Manwaring. 
William G. 
Children of Gurdon and Ann Manwaring. 
Martha Ann, married John Moore of New York. 


Mary, Van Zandt Mumford * 

Elizabeth, se) J. Mason McJimsey, son of the Rev. 
Mr. McJimsey. 

Susan, « — Benjamin Babcock, 


Children of David G. and Lucy Hubbard. 


Hon. William J. married Eliza, daughter of Dr. James P. 
Chaplin of Cambridgeport, and Deborah, daugtiter of 
Hon. Moses P. Payson of Bath, N. H. 

David M., Elizabeth, Martha, Charles D., Samnel, Harriet, 
Lucy married Thomas C. Fanning, of Albion, New 
York, Dauiel and Lydia C. 


Children of Gurdon and Susanna Buck, 


David, married Matilda Hall 

Gurdon, ‘ Henrietta Wolff of Geneva, Switzerland. 
Charles D., Daniel, Sarah, Edward, George, Henry. 
Elizabeth, married John Auchincloss of New York. 
Rebecca C. 

Children of Rev. Henry Blatchford and Mary Ann Cot. 
Rebecca C,, married Marshall S. Scudder, Alicia H. 


Children of Samuel Hubbard and Mary Ann Blatchford 
«maiden name, Coit.) 


Sarah Wisner, Samuel, Henry B., William Coit, and James 
Mascarene. 


” Children of Charles Scudder and Sarah L. Coit. 
David C., Samuel H., and Horace £. 


e 


, 


of London in the reign of Henry VIIL.+ 
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daughter of Sir John Temple, Baronet, by whom he has had seven sons 
and seven daughters.* Four sons and three daughters survive. 

Having previously been a member of the House of Representatives and 
of the Senate of Massachusetts, Mr. Winthrop was elected Lieutenant- 
governor of the Commonwealth, in which office he remained seven years, 
from 1826 to 1832 inclusive. The following made a part of one of the 
addresses to the citizens of Massachusetts, previous to the election of State 
officers in the year 1830. ‘ The gentleman, who has honorably sustained 
the office of Lieutenant-governor, is again offered as a candidate for your 
suffrages. The interests of but few men, whether we regard family or 
fortune, are more nearly identified with the reputation of the State than 
that of Lieutenant-governor Winthrop. He bears a name that Massachu- 
setts has delighted to honor for devotedness to her cause in every period 
of her annals. To the stern virtués and extensive learning of our colonial 
governor, he unites the polished manners, republican simplicity, ardent 
patriotism and liberal sentiments of modern times. The urbane and 
hospitable manners of his domestic life have acquired for him the respect 
and affection of an extensive circle of acquaintances, and his munificence 
to many of our public institutions will cause him to be held in lasting 
remembrance as a benefactor to his country.” 

For thirty-six years, Lieutenant-governor Winthrop has been annually 
chosen one of the trustees of the Massachusetts Society for Promoting Agri- 
culture. For the last ten years, he has been President of that Society. 
He has also been President of the American Antiquarian Society the past 
nine years, and President of the Massachusetts Historical Society, having 
been elected to that office on the resignation, in 1835, of the Hon. John 
Davis, LL.D. Judge of the United States District Court. Lieutenant-gover- 
nor Winthrop is a member of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
of the American Philosophical Society, of the American Statistical Associa- 
tion, of the Historical Societies of Pennsylvania, New York, Maine, 
Indiana, and Georgia, of the Universal Statistical Society of France; of 
the last named, he is an honorary President. He is also a member of the 
Academy of Industry, Manufactures, and Agriculture of Paris, of the 
Royal Society of Agriculture of Florence, of the Archaeological Society of 
Athens, and of the Royal Society of Northern Antiquarians at Copenhagen. 
He is senior member of the Board of Visitors of Harvard University. He 
was interested in establishing the Primary Schools in’ Boston, and served 
three years as chairman of the first Committee, consisting of thirty-six 
gentlemen, elected by the city. As Trustee and Vice-President of the 
Institution for Savings, for the establishment of which he was a zealous 
advocate, he served twenty successive years. : 
Lieutenant-governor Winthrop has a valuable collection of family pic- 
tures and other costly paintings, besides the picture of the first governor of 
Massachusetts, of the first governor of Connecticut, and of his son, gover- 
nor Fitz-John Winthrop; and a picture of the grand-father of the first 
governor of Massachusetts, painted by Holbein, a celebrated portrait-painter 


* The names of the children are, Elizabeth Bowdoin Temple, Sarah Bowdoin, Thomas Lindall, Augusta 
Temple, Augusta Temple, 2d., James Bowdoin, John Temple, Francis William, Francis William, 2d., 
Jane, Anne, George Edward, Grenville Temple, and Robert Charles. The last named is Representative to 
Congress from Suffolk district. 

{ Our limits will not allow us to give any account of the other branches of the Winthrop family. John 
Wiathrop, LL. D., F. R.S., Hollis Professor of Mathematics in Harvard College, was descended in the 
fourth generation from the first governor of Massachusetts ; his father, grand-father, and great-grand- 
futher bore the name of Adam. Such was his reputation for mathematical learning, that at the age of 
twenty-four years, he was appointed Hollis Professor. See his life prefixed to the second edition of his 
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After the preceding was in type, Lieutenant-Governor Winthrop de- 
ceased.* We have room only to insert the following notice of his death. 


At a meeting of the Massachusetts Historical Society on the 27th day of 
February, 1841, by adjournment, for the purpose of receiving the report of a 
Committee appointed on the 25th inst. on occasion of the death of their late Pre- 
sident, the Honorable Thomas Lindall Winthrop, LL. D. to prepare resolutions. 
expressive of their sense of bereavement by this event, and of their estimation 
of his many services; the report being now made and considered, it was there- 
upon unanimously 


_ 


Voted, That this Society deeply laments the death of the late Hon. Thomas 
Lindall Winthrop, who has for many years presided over its deliberations with 
an urbanity and earnest devotion to its interests not less exemplary and honor- 
able than useful; who, descending in a direct line from the first Governor of 
Massachusetts, has manifested through a long life the virtues which distin- 
guished his illustrious ancestor; filled to general approbation for several years 
the office of Lieutenant Governor of the Commonwealth; and exemplified the 
true uses and fulfilled the obligations of wealth by the liberality of -his private 
charities, and by his patronage of the several important Institutions over which 
he presided, and others with which he was connected, evinced; as respects the 
Historical Society, by frequent and valuable benefactions. 


Voted, That the Corresponding Secretary of this Society be requested to 
transmit a copy of the above vote to the family of the deceased. 


HISTORY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT. 
{By Prof.Grores Wr.iiys Benepicr.] 


Tue University of Vermont, though not incorporated till the year 1791, may 
be said to have had its origin in the revolution which gave existence to the 
State whose name it bears. The men who assembled to frame the constitution, 
of 1777, whereby law and order were to take the place of their opposites in the 
New Hampshire grants, knew that a system of education belonged to every 
civilized government, and was deemed essential to its preservation. They were 
contending for freedom. ‘They would have their descendants free also, and well 
judged that to secure that end they must be educated to be so. They themselves 
had grown up under the influence of the system existing in the other New Eng- 
land States. They very naturally looked there for the idea on which their own 
was to be framed. In the institutions of Connecticut and Massachusetts, their 
fathers had been imbued with the principles which the sons were then striving to 
maintain, and they would have it the duty of those who might be called upon to 
legislate for their posterity, to found and cherish such institutions as existed there. 

The fortieth section of the second chapter of the constitution is this: “A 
school or schools shall be established in each town, by the Legislature, for the 
convenient instruction of youth, with such salaries to the masters paid by each 
town, making proper use of school lands in each town, thereby to enable them 
to instruct youth at low prices. One grammar school in each county, and one 
University in this State, ought to be established by the direction of the General 
Assembly.” But the bare construction of a system of education was not all 
that was-in their minds. What they would have the character of its parts, what 
the kind of influences they would have it exert, and what the duty of the Gov- 
ernment of the State towards it, may be inferred from the next section fol- 


4 


Lectures on Comets, Boston, 1811. Four of his sons graduated at Harvard, John, Adam, James, LL. D,, a 
Judge of the Court of Common Pleas, and William. See a life of James in Mass. Hist.. Coll. 2 series, 
x. p.77. There have graduated at the New England colleges, twenty-four individuals of the name of Win- 
throp, and two at Columbia College, N. Y. 

* He died February 22. 
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lowing the one above quoted. “Laws for the encouragement of virtue, and 
prevention of vice and immorality, shall be made and constantly kept in force ; 
and provision shall be made for their due execution ; and all religious societies 
or bodies of men that have or may be hereafter united and incorporated for the 
advancement of religion and learning, or for other pious and charitable purposes, 
shall be encouraged and protected in the enjoyment of the privileges, immuni- 
ties and estates which they in justice ought to enjoy, under such regulations as 
the General Assembly of this State shall direct.” * 

When the constitution was formed, Vermont was mostly a wilderness. A 
large part of its territory had never been vested in individuals by any legis- 
lative act whatever, the disposal of which devolved, of course, upon the Legis- 
lature. Notwithstanding the warfare which was going on with such bitterness 
of feeling and with so strong an array of power against her, such was the ac- 
knowledged character of her inhabitants, both in the council chamber and in the 
battle field, so strong a presentiment was abroad in the land that in her case at 
least, the few would be found too strong for the many, and that her right would 
prevail over the might of her enemies, as to lead to applications for grants of 
land from the Legislature almost as soon as that body entered upon its duties. 
The condition of the State at that period was such as to furnish strong induce- 
ments for the Legislature to lend a willing ear to such applications. ‘The pop- 
ulation of the State was then very small, probably not more than 25,000 in all, 
if so many.t Independent of the general want of means which is common 
in all new settlements, the inhabitants were harrassed by a powerful foreign 
enemy on their borders, laying waste their improvements, and obliging them in 
many places to seek a refuge for their families by flight till the storm of war 
should have passed by. But besides this, the existence of the State itself was 
assailed by diplomacy and force on every side. To raise means for establishing 
and maintaining the Government and to carry on the war, a natural resort 
was had to the unappropriated lands at the disposal of the State. If sold, 
the purchasers would in most cases be persons residing without the State, and 
thus money from abroad would be brought into the public treasury and the ac- 
tual inhabitants be left in the same degree unburthened with taxes. Moreover, 
by selling them at an exceedingly low rate, a rapid increase of population was 
to be looked for, and thus not only the physical but the political power of the 
State would be enlarged. From such causes, the granting of lands by the 
Legislature, began very soon. ‘The first town charters were authorized in 1779, 
and within two years nearly all the land belonging to the State was thus dis- 
posed of. After the year 1787, none remained save a few fractions or gores left 
out in the survey of the towns.t - 

The chief circumstance in these transactions which deserves a notice here, 
is the provision made, in nearly all of these town charters, for education, in con- 
formity to the system indicated in the constitution. In most cases the towns 
were to be six miles square, Containing 23,040 acres. They were divided 
into from 65 to 75 rights. Of these rights, five were reserved for the follow- 
ing purposes. One was to be kept for the support of the Gospel; one was 
to be given to the first settled minister in the town, as his property; one 
was to be kept for the support of common schools in the town; one for the sup- 
port of a grammar school in the county, and one was “for the use of a seminary 
or college.” The quantity of land reserved under the last clause, was about 


29,000 acres, scattered through about 120 towns and gores, but lying chiefly in 
the northern part of the State. 


* Vermont State Papers, by William Slade Jr., Middlebury, 1823. p. 254. 

{ Im 1781, the population of the State was estimated at but 30,000.— Williams's History of Vermont. 
Burlington, 1809. Vol. ii, p. 457. 

} The precipitation and want of care with which these grants were made, as well as the trifling amount 
for which they were sold, have been a subject of much regret to succeeding statesmen, ‘The ungranted 
and confiscated lands seem to have been a boon conferred by Providence for the support of Our republic in 
its infancy, while its subjects were unable to pay taxes; yet the first septenary has seen the whole or 
nearly the whole of them squandered ; and the inhabitants will have reason to think themselves peculiarly 
fortunate, if they yet escape paying considerable sums on account of them.”—Address of first Council of 
Censors. Vide Slade’s Vt. State Papers, p. 541. 


The average price at which the public lands were gold,cannot be placed higher, probably, than five 
cents an acre. 
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The hint for these reservations was undoubtedly taken from those in the New - 


Hampshire grants issued by Gov. Benning Wentworth; though with an excep- 
tion or two, they were made for different purposes.*. The imperfection of early 
records makes it impossible to commemorate the names of the men who, 
looking far beyond the circumstances with which they were surrounded, 
originated a policy which, though it could not begin to operate but very im- 
perfectly in a long time, was intended to act with a constant and beneficial 
effect on the community for ages to come. It can hardly be doubted however, 
that the men who thus took care that lands should be set aside for the pur- 
poses of education in the very first charters issued and so on, were the same 
who originated that article in the constitution which indicated, though obscurely, 
such a proceeding. But however that may have been, the policy must have 
been regarded by its authors not only as prospective, but very remotely so. 
The subject of education appears to have received very little attention in any 
form, for several years after. Even with regard to elementary schools, no Jaw 
bearing directly on their organization and support was passed, till the year 1787.+ 
This remissness is not at all a subject of wonder. A people who were just 
breaking their way into the wilderness, who could not build their log cabins in 
safety, and who with difficulty could furnish their families with the bare neces- 
saries of life, could not be expected to think much of a system of school organi- 
zation, or .of founding academies, much less a university. ‘T'o the hindrances 
just mentioned, there should be added another of no small consequence, which 
- was, the small number of liberally educated men in the State in the earliest 
period of its existence.t Incidental circumstances did indeed lead to some 
legislative action in regard to institutions of a higher grade than common 
schools, but so far from this action being the result of a general sentiment 
among the people or their representatives in favor of their early establishment 
in the State, it was such as to show the want of such a sentiment most con- 
clusively. In June, 1785, the Legislature held an adjourned session at Norwich. 
Dr. John Wheelock, the President of Dartmouth College and Moor’s Charity 
School in Hanover, New Hampshire, presented a memorial praying in behalf of 
that institution for a grant of land. The petition was offered on Friday after- 
noon, and referred to a committee, who, on the next Monday reported in 
favor of granting a township of land containing 23,040 acres, if so much good 
land could be found unappropriated and lying in one tract, if not, the same 
amount in portions, “under the direction and approbation of the president of 
the institution.” The report was accepted and leave given to the petitioner to 
bring ina bill. A bill to that effect was brought in, read, and accepted, and be- 
came a law on Tuesday. The preamble set forth'as a reason for the grant is: 
“The Legislature having a high sense of the importance of the said institution 
of Dartmouth College and Moor’s Charity School to mankind at Jarge, and to this 
Commonwealth in particular ; its situation and connections being most favorable 
to diffuse useful knowledge through the same.” No allusion is made in the 
report of the committee, while speaking of the importance of the institution to 
this State, and commending the exertions of the president to extend its in- 
fluence therein, to the probable or desirable existence of such an institution in 
Vermont. The granting to a College out of the State a quantity of land nearly 
equal in amount to all that had been reserved for one in it, seems to have been 


- * Between the years 1749 and 1764 inclusive, but chiefly in the Jast four years of that period, Benning 
Wentworth, Esq., Governor of New, Hampshire, made grants of about 130 townships of land in whatis 
now Vermont. ‘The towns were of the same size as those were, which were issued by Vermont, and 
divided into shares or rights in like manner. He made the following reservations; for bimself, 500 acres; 
one share for the Society for Propagating the Gospel in foreign parts; one share for a glebe for the Church 
of England 3 one share for the first settled minister, and one for the benefit of a school in the town. 

+ In 1784, some petitions were laid before the Legislature in favor of a tax for the support of district 
schools, but no definitive action was had on the matter. The proposition excited much feeling throughout 
the State, and strong opposition to it was expressed by a large portion of the inhabitants.—Letter of Mr. 
Jehiel Johns to the author. : . : 

“ Until 178}, thete was scarcely a man in the State except clergymen, who could claim anything more 
than ad ordinary commion schoo] education. Indeed, in 1784, there were not more than nine persons in 
the State, excepting clergymen, who had received a-college education,”—Letter of Hon. E. Paine to the 


author. 
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a matter of so little interest to the members, as to have passed as it were sub 
silentio, without debate, not even the ayes and noes being called.* 
The act of the Legislature just spoken of, led to some other propositions to 
that body which deserve a notice, as among the circumstances that caused a 
college to be chartered in the State at a much earlier date than was then 
thought of. ‘The readiness with which. so important a grant had been made to 
Dartmouth College, stimulated Dr. Wheelock to attend the next session of the 
Legislature, in October of the same year, to ask for a farther and still larger 
one. The Legislature was then sitting at Windsor. An anonymous article ap- 
peared in the Vermont Journal, a newspaper published at that place, intended to 
drive the Doctor from the ground, and to excite in the minds of the members a 
suspicion, at least, that the future wants of their own State might better receive 
their attention. The effect was favorable, says the author, but “ still it was be- 
lieved by most members, that it would be many, many years before there could 
be a college in the State.” In order to draw the attention of the Legislature 
more seriously to the subject, the author presented a memorial to that body at 
the same session, offering to give £2,000 to be expended in the erection of a 
suitable building for a college, if the Legislature would incorporate one with 
suitable powers, fix it in Williamstown, Vt., and endow it with the lands re- 
served in the State for the purpose of supporting such an institution. “The 
Legislature paid so much attention to the subject as to appoint a committee to 
view the place the following June. That committee was appointed from the 
southern part of the State, where at the time, it was fully believed that the 
northern part of the State was nearly out of the world, and never could sus- 
tain any considerable population, and the committee did not visit the place.” + 
The scheme of making Vermont ina further degree subsidiary to Dartmouth 
College, was not relinquished, and came up at the October session of the next year, 
1786, in a new and very imposing form. ‘The secretary of the trustees, in a letter 
to Governor Chittenden, introduces the subject as one of the greatest consequence 
“tothe benefit and glory of the State,” and refers to President Wheelock as 
fully empowered to act on the matter in behalf of the trustees. The President, 
in his communications, after lauding “the rapid progress of the State towards 
the summit of civilization and the arts, under the wise guidance of the Legis- 
lature,” and showing what an amount of clear gain would accrue to its citizens 
in solid coin from not having to spend any money in sustaining academies and 
colleges, having strengthened these points by the introduction of other related 
topics, proceeds to make in substance the following propositions—that the 
Legislature sequester for the use of Dartmouth College the rights of land re- 
served in the New Hampshire grants for the Propagation Society, and the pur- 
poses of a glebe, and those in the Vermont grants for the use of academies 
and a college, and that.on their so doing, the trustees were, in a reasonable 
time, to set up and maintain an academy in each county with suitable in- 
structers, tuition at these institutions and at Dartmouth College, or at a branch 
college to be set up within the State, if the Legislature shall ever think it 
necessary, (though the necessity for that is doubted,) to be free of charge for 
tuition to all students from the State. Moreover, if after accomplishing so 
much, any surplus revenue should accrue from the lands, it was to be applied 


* Journal of June Session, 1785. pp, 26,29, 34. For the act, See Slade’s Vt. State papers, p.497. It 
may be well to notice a few circumstances which led to a result so different from all subsequent legis- 
Jation in this State on such matters. Besides the unprepared condition of the State to sustain a college 
and the improbability of its being otherwise for a long time to come, it is to be remarked, that though 
Dartmouth College was then out of the State, and likely to be so forever, it had been considered as 
within it but a few years before, for a short time, and nominally taken under the patronage of the Legis- 
lature in 1778.{ In the next place, there were but 60 towns represented in the Legislature of 1784-5 
and not more than 50 in the June session. A line drawn through Pittsford and Newbury, would leave the 
whole sixty, Save one or two, on its south-east side. ‘hus former political, and present geograpbical con- 
nections fayored the request of Dr. Wheelock. Last, and by no means the least, he asked only for lands. 
All the rest'of the State’s land had been sold for a trifle, or given away 3 and to give a township to be 
somewhere in the northern wilderness, to Dartmouth College, seemed to touch no one’s pocket. Had he 
fey) si for £100 from the State treasury, the matter would have ended very differently, and in less time 
also. 
ne aH of Hon, Elijah Paine to the writer. See Journal of October, 1785, for Memorial of Hon. E. 

‘aine, &c. 


} Slade’s Vermont State papers, pp. 90, 273. 
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for the support of free schools, and the Legislature, if judged best, might ap- 
point commissioners to see all the proceeds properly applied. Should the 
Legislature not wish to go upon the entire plan, they might adopt a part of it, 
with a corresponding diminution of grants on their part, and benefits rendered 
by the other party.* : 

The plan was reported upon by the committee as deserving considera- 
tion, and as one which might beneficially affect the State in important par- 
ticulars. The business was referred to the next session, and the letters and 
report ordered to be published in “both of the newspapers in this State, three 
weeks successively, at the cost of the State.” Their publication excited con- 
siderable attention, and sundry communications in prose and doggrel rhyme, 
some being rather in favor of the scheme, but most of them decidedly against 
it, followed.t At an adjourned session in the ensuing February, it came up and 
was referred to a committee who were to “nominate commissioners &c., if they 
thought proper,” which seems to have ended it. 

There can be no doubt that the discussions respecting the above named pro- 
posal, were serviceable to the cause of education in the State. There were 
few topics of excitement acting on the minds of the people to distract them. 
The strengthening of the State, and the elevation of its character in the eyes 
of the citizens of other States, as well as its increase in wealth, were the great 
subjects of thought and conversation among its citizens. A matter which was 
shown to bear so directly on these ends, and which was placed in a variety of 
lights, as this was by the different writers, could not fail to draw attention and 
lead people to think, and thus help to prepare the way for a proper action when 
the suitable time should arrive. It is to be noticed however, that none of the 
writers seemed to think of it as being the time then, to establish an institution 
of the highest grade in the State, though they assert or assume its importance 
as an object to be kept in view till accomplished. 

The unpreparedness of the people or their representatives for taking such a 
step, is farther seen by the action of the Legislature at the October session in 
1787. The memorial of Mr. Paine, referred from the session of 1785, came up 
again, and with one from Mr. Cornelius Lynde, and accompanying offers for the 
same object, viz., the establishing of a college in Williamstown, was referred 
to a committee, who reported that it was inexpedient yet “to fix upon any par- 
ticular town or county in which a college or university should be erected,” on 
account of the inability to fix with discretion upon a place till the State should 
be more settled,.and because “the donations offered, though very generous, 
would fall vastly short of the expense necessary to establish one, and maintain 
the necessary officers,” “no immediate support” being to be looked for “ from the 
lands appropriated by this State for the benefit of such an institution.” The 
report was signed by Isaac Tichenor, afterwards Governor of the State, as chair- 
man, he being in the Council of that year. The report was accepted, and the 
subject postponed.t at 7 

In the mean time, the population of the State was rapidly increasing, and in 
such directions as to make a very different and much wider distribution of po- 
litical power than there was previous to the year 1784. What few settlements 
had been commenced on the borders of Lake Champlain before the American 
Revolution broke out, were chiefly abandoned during its progress. After peace 
was declared, the settlers began to return to their former positions, and new 
settlements were speedily begun along the lake and its tributary streams. In 
1789, representatives from twenty-six towns in Addison and Chittenden coun- 


*In those days and for many years, it was a common doctrine, that the Propagation Society rights, as 
well as the Glebe lands, reserved in the New Hampshire grants before the American Revolution, were by 
that event made to revert to the State ; and the Legislature passed laws appropriating them to other pur- 
poses. In process of time all these laws, especially so far as they regarded the Society rights, were set 
aside by the courts of law, as unconstitutional. ; 

+ The letters and reports of committee are to be seen at length in the Vermont Journal for January 1, 
1787, et seq., and in the Vermont Gazette, printed at Bennirigton, for November 27, 1786, et seq. Articles by 
“©A Vermont Farmer,” “A Faithful Examiner,” and ‘* Peter Wimblo” are in the former for January as 
February 12th and 19th; and by “ A Watchman,” “ An Inhabitant of Vermont,” and by “ John Wheelock, 
in the latter for February 19th and 26th, of 1787. 

}{ Journal of 1787, October 20. 
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ties, (the latter extending then quite to the line of the State on the north,) took 
their seats in the House of Representatives. In 1784, there were none from 
that entire region. There was by no means a corresponding amount of in- 
crease in the number of towns represented in the parts which had been longer 
settled, and this difference in the increase was still more enlarged in subsequent 
years. Thus, while in 1784 the political power of the State was confined to 
about one third of it, Jying wholly in the southern and south-eastern part, by the 
year 1790, from the’ extension of two lines of organized towns throughout 
almost the whole extent of its eastern and western borders, and the connections 
which had been formed between these lines at different points, not only was 
the political. power of the State made to overspread the whole, but in a more 
obvious degree than before, the whole State had assumed in the eyes of its 
citizens an individual. character which, at least in some respects, must be 
thought of and cared for as a whole. The bearing of these changes on the 
character of subsequent legislation, must be obvious to every one. 

..The attention of the Legislature: was brought again and more forcibly to the 
subject of establishing a college, at their October session of 1789. Just before 
the opening of the session, there appeared in the Vermont Journal, a long 
article entitled, “ Observations on the establishment of a University in the State 
of Vermont,” by a writer who signed himself “Respublica.” The scholarlike 
tone of this article, and the enlargement and soundness of thought displayed in 
it, must have produced a strong effect on the minds of all readers accustomed 
to any reflection. The justness of the views therein presented, and their im- 
portance at that time, render it proper to mention a few of them. Says the 
writer, “The public rights of a free people, the authority of their laws, the 
constitution of their civil government, and the public freedom and independence, 
have their foundation in the sentiments, principles, and dispositions of the 
people. The public interest, therefore, cannot be more essentially promoted 
than by a general diffusion of the principles of knowledge, morality and re- 
ligion. The most effectual method mankind have yet found to promote these 
valuable ends has been, that of an early attention to the instruction and edu- 
cation of youth. With this view, schools and seminaries of learning have been 
established in every civilized country, and so useful and beneficial have been 
their effects, that the governments which have established them have ever 
found it for their interest to encourage and protect them. And they in their 
turn, by the education of youth, by inculcating the sublime truths of religion, 
by a general diffusion of knowledge among the people, and by improvements in 
the arts and sciences, have contributed not a little to advance the honor and to 
give stability to the governments which have protected them. * * * * * 
“Vermont ought not to remain dependent upon the instruction and improve- 
ments of other States, but to establish an University of learning within herself, 
to collect, improve, and expand her own genius.” He proceeds to specify the 
other States which had already done so, and to speak of the benefits. already 
accruing to them from so doing; and continuing to urge Vermont to follow 
their example, says that the success in educating her own sons and encouraging 
others to visit her intended seminary for such objects, will depend “not on the 
antiquity of the seminary, but upon the abilities and fidelity of the instructers, 
the moderate expense of an education, and the general advantages of the in- 
stitution.” He urges the importance of the measure for the sake of posterity, 
and says “it is by doing good to posterity, that we procure reputation to our- 
selves.” Circumstances, he continues, favor it, the State and public affairs are 
quiet, people are ready to make donations for such a laudable end. “The great 
difficulty will be to fix the place for such an institution. The object is so im- 
portant and the end so valuable, that gentlemen of discernment and discretion 
will wish to have such an institution near them.” * * * * “That place 
must therefore be finally assigned for this purpose, which the Assembly, upon a 
full consideration of all circumstances, shall judge will be most for the benefit 
and advantage of the State.” * 


* Vermont Journal, September 23, 1789. Many circumstances, but which it is not thought important to 
mention here, leave no doubt in my mind, that the communication here quoted was written by Samuel 
Williams, LL. D., the historian of Vermont. G. W.B. 
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Whether the writer was aware of the intention on the part of Col. (after- 
wards Gen.) Ira Allen and others to address a memorial on the subject of a 
college to the Legislature at that session, does not appear. It can hardly be 
doubted, however, that he was aware of it, though there is no evidence that he 
wrote for the specific purpose of giving weight to it; but rather to impress 
upon the minds of the members the great consequence of the subject itself, and 
their duty to give earnest attention to the business of founding such a seminary 
without any more delay. In the memorial of Mr. Allen, which was dated, Sep- 
tember 16, 1789, after enumerating various reasons of weight why there ought 
to be no longer delay in establishing a-college within this State, he mentions 
Burlington as a place well fitted for its establishment there not only in regard 
to its distance from Dartmouth, the natural beauty of the situation, the quality 
of the soil and other minor considerations, but its favorable position in relation 
to great lines of travel by land and water for making an institution established 
there an object of interest in process of time to the inhabitants of Northern 
New York and Canada, as well as to those of Vermont. He then proceeds: 
“That so great an object may soon be effected, I offer to the public £4,000 on 
the following condition, viz. that the Legislature at their next session establish 
the place for erecting a college in this State at or within two miles of Burling- 
ton Bay, in the County of Chittenden, and appoint Trustees for the same.” 
He then specifies, that of the £4,000 thus offered, £1,000 “is to be paid ina 
proper square of Jand sufficient to erect all the public buildings on, to form a 
handsome green and convenient gardens for the officers of college, the price of 
this tract of land to be estimated by the major part of said Trustees, and the 
remaining part of said £1,000 is to be paid in provisions, materials, and labor in 
erecting the public buildings; the remaining £3,000 to be paid to said Trus- 
tees in new lands that will rent in produce, that is, wheat, beef, pork, butter, or 
cheese, payable to the Trustees of said college for the annual interest at six 
per cent. of said £3,000.” This memorial was accompanied with various sub- 
scriptions made in Burlington and other towns in the vicinity for the same 
object, to the amount of about £1,650 more. At the head of the subscription 
stands the name of him who had so long been at the head of the State in its 
public relations, Gov. Thomas Chittenden. His subscription of £300 was fol- 
lowed by others of all amounts, to as small a sum as£l each. Though the 
perusal of these old subscription lists at first excites a smile at the terms of 
payment put down with them, so different from what would be seen in an older 
and more wealthy country, one is soon led to respect the feelings of enthusiasm 
and enterprise which prompted such efforts in so new a region for an object 
which could not have been looked upon by most of the people’ as likely to 
benefit them save incidentally and quite remotely. New lands, provisions of 
all sorts, Jabor, cattle, materials and various manufactured articles, made up the 
list. Money seemed to be unknown among them. No condition was made in 
the memorial that the lands reserved “for a seminary or college,” in the town 
charters should be given to the proposed institution, though the allusions to 
them in the memorial imply that a different course was not even thought of as 
ossible. In the preamble to the subscriptions (doubtless drawn by Col. I. 
Allen himself) which set forth the usual topics of papers for such objects, such 
as the importance of such institutions to the well-being of society and the wil- 
lingness of the subscribers “to assist in so laudable a design” as that of found- 
ing one, no other condition was made save that regarding the locality, viz. that 
it should bein Burlington. All else was left to the discretion of the Legislature. 
The Legislature met at Westminster on the 8th of Oct. 1789. Col. Ira Allen 
was the member from Colchester and Samuel Hitchcock, Esq. the member from 
Burlington. The committee appointed “to arrange the business necessary to 
be attended to this session”—Mr. Hitchcock being one of that, committee, 
reported as one item, “that some mode be adopted for the fixing a place for the 
erection of a college in this State.”* Atasubsequent day a time was appointed 
to take up that article of business, and “the Governor and Council requested 


* Journal for 1789, pp. 12, 22, 23. 
VOL. XIII. 51 
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to join in Grand Committee for that purpose.” * October 15th, in Grand Com- 
mittee, “Col. Ira Allen presented a memorial, with a number of subscriptions 
annexed, amounting to £5,643 12s. praying that a college may be erected in 
Burlington in the County of Chittenden; said subscriptions to be laid out for 
the benefit of said College, which were read. 


“ Resolved, That it be recommended to the Legislature to appoint a committee 
to draft a plan for a constitution and government of a College to be established 
in this State and make report as soon as may be. 


“ Resolved, That it be recommended to the Legislature to take measures for 
fixing on the place for erecting a College during the present session.” t 


When the House took up the report of the Grand Committee, in acting upon 
the first of the above resolutions, they appointed a committee of two members 
from each county, which committee were “to nominate a committee for draft- 
ing a constitution for a college.” ‘The committee thus appointed, “ Report, That 
Nathaniel Chipman, Israel Smitb, Elijah Paine, Samuel Hitchcock, and Stephen 
Jacob, Esquires, be a committee to join a committee from the Council for the 
above purpose, which report was read and accepted.” + The second resolution 
led to a long debate. Notwithstanding the hberal offers accompanying the 
memorial of Mr. Allen, it was decided to be expedient not to be too precipitate 
in closing with them; but to see if still more liberal ones might not be made in 
favor of some other place if time were allowed for proper effort; and at any 
rate to give different parts of the State an opportunity to make offers if they 
should think proper; for that purpose it was “ Resolved, That a committee be 
appointed to receive absolute donations and particular subscriptions for a 
college.” The committee before mentioned were directed to nominate that 
committee. The committee consisted of Gideon Olin, Esq. of Shaftsbury in 
Bennington County, Samuel Williams, Esq. of Rutland in Rutland County, 
Gamaliel Painter, Esq. of Middlebury in Addison County, Col. Ira Allen of Col- 
chester in,Chittenden County, Luke Knowlton, Esq. of New Fane in Windham 
County, Col. Calvin Parkhurst of Royalton in Windsor County, and Elijah 
Paine, Esq. of Williamstown in Orange County.t At that time the whole State 
was made up of those seven Counties. 

No action appears to have been had on the subject of a college at the session 
of 1790. The session was a very short one (but fourteen days long) and other 
matters of great weight, viz. the final adjustment of the difficulties with New 
York, making arrangements for a census of the State, and for admission into 
the Union, appear to have occupied the attention of the Legislature. The busi- 
ness was brought up at the short adjourned session held in February, 1791, but 
referred to the next session. In the mean time Gen. Allen made efforts to 
enlarge the amount of subscriptions in favor of the proposition set forth in his 
memorial, and with considerable success. Notwithstanding the reasons for 
appointing the committee, and the fair opportunity for the older and more wealthy 
parts of the State to make efforts to secure the placing of the proposed institution 
within their own vicinity, nothing was accomplished by the other members of 
the committee and they appear not to have made any report to the Legislature.§ 
Early in the session of October, 1791, the subject was brought up again and laid 
onthe table. A week after, at the instance of Mr. Allen, it went again before the 
Grand Committee, who recommended the Legislature “ to pass a law establish- 
ing a College or University in this State at such place as they shall think most 
convenient and advantageous to the State and beneficial to such an establish- 
ment.” Messrs. Greene, Arnold, Hitchcock, Williams, Lynde, Marvin and 


* Tn early times the Governor and Council often met with the House of Representatives to discuss im- 


portant subjects and to appoint officers for the State. When so constituted, the body was called the 
Grand Committee, afterward the Joint Committee. 


¢ Journul for 1789, pp. 12, 22, 23, 

t Journal of 1789, p. 24, 

§ “The Committee of 1789 were offered no donations and received no subscriptions for a college. Every 
person at the time supposed Mr, Allen’s offer was the best which could be obtained; and no other place 


one Deribigten was talked of for a college, so far as I then understood.”—Letter of Hon. E, Paine to 
the author. 
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Brigham were appointed a sub-committee to draft a bill for that purpose, and to 
report it to the Grand Committee the next day.* The bill was reported accord- 
ingly with the name of the place where the institution was to be, and the names 
of the Trustees left blank. Though there was some discussion on the general 
question of the expediency of establishing a college, (for some thought that the 
State was yet too new and poor to justify such a procedure, and some doubted 
the availibility of the large subscription of I. Allen,) the sentiment of a large 
majority was in favor of proceeding to do so, without longer delay. The ques- 
tion as to the place, led to the nomination of ten or twelve different towns, with 
an exhibition of the reasons in their favor respectively. Besides the large sub- 
scription offered in favor of Burlington, and the expectation that additional 
donations to an important amount would be made, if the College should be 
placed there, the prospective advantages of its position were much dwelt upon. 
The debate was stopped by a motion to ballot for the place. The result of the 
ballot was 89 in favor of Burlington, 24 for Rutland, 5 for Montpelier, 1 for 
Danville, 1 for Castleton, 1 for Berlin, and 5 for Williamstown.t ‘T'o secure a 
judicious selection of Trustees, a committee of seven was ordered to nominate 
twenty-one persons, from whom the Grand Committee were to choose by ballot 
ten Trustees. On the next day their nomination was presented. There was 
much kind tempered discussion of the principles which should be regarded in 
the formation of the Board of Trust. Two others were added to the 21 first 
nominated, the Rev. Asa Burton of Thetford at the nomination of Mr. Robinson 
of Bennington, and George Bowne of New York, a member of the society of 
Friends, nominated by Mr, Thompson of Ferrisburgh. Of these two the former 
was elected by an unanimous ballot and the latter by one nearly so. The 
whole ten were elected by large majorities, without any contention of feeling, 
and four or five of them by ballots nearly or quite unanimous.{ The bill was 
then recommended to the Legislature on the 26th of October, and passed with- 
out opposition. It became a law by the approval of the Governor and Council, 
en the 3d of November.§ 

By the Act, the Governor of the State, and Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives for the time being, and the President of the institution, when elected, 
were to be ez officio Trustees, who, together with Caleb Blood, Bethuel Chit- 
tenden, Asa Burton, George Bowne, Ira Allen, Charles Platt, Jonathan Arnold, 
Enoch Woodbridge, Samuel Hitchcock and Jonathan Hunt, and their legally 
appointed associates and successors, were to be the board of Trustees forever, 
and to be styled the “ Corporation of the University of Vermont.” || The board 
might consist in all of seventeen members at any one time, ten of whom must 
be residents in the State, and a majority of those residing in the State could 
constitute a quorum. The vacancies in the Board, save in regard to the ex officio 
members, were to be filled by the Board itself. Besides the powers usually 
given to bodies incorporated for like purposes, the Board was “to take charge 
of, lease, rent, and improve, to the best advantage, all such grants as have been 
already made by the authority of this State for the use and benefit of a College.” 
The Board might possess not more than 70,000 acres of land in the State, and 
their entire property free of taxation, was not to exceed £100,000, except with 
farther leave of the Legislature. In their By-Laws the Corporation were to 


* It was doubtless known that the bill was already drawn up. Mr. Hitchcock, one of the committee, 
was also one of the committee appointed for that purpose at the session of 1789, and drew up the bill 
then, the main features of it being furnished Hy bit by Rey. Samuel Williams, LL. D., the historian of 

mont.—Letter of Hon. C. K. Williams to the author. 
‘one Journal a ee session states, that five ballots were for Manchester. But Mr. Jehiel Johns, a 
member of the Legislature that session, asserts positively that it is an error—that there were noe ballots 
for Manchester, but five for Montpelier, his own ballot and that of four others, whom he names, consti- 
tuting the five. , 

Letter from Jehiel Johns to the author. 

Journal of October, 1791, pp. 5, 17-21, 34, 40. in ‘ 

| Rev. Caleb Blood, a Baptist clergyman then living in Shaftsbury, Vt.; Rev. Bethuel Chittenden, an 
Episcopalian clergyman then living in Shelburn, Vt.; Rev. Asa Burton, a Congregational clergyman of 
Thetford, Vt.; Mr George Bowne of New York; Gen. Ira Allen of Colchester, Vt. ; Charles Platt, Esq., 
afterwards Judge Platt of Plattsburgh, N. Y.; Enoch Woodbridge, Esq., afterwards Chief Judge of the 
Supreme Court, of Vergennes, Vt. ; Samuel Hitchcock, Esq., afterwards District Judge U. S., of Burling. 
ton, Vt.; Hon. Jonathan Hunt, afterwards Lieut. Governor of Vermont, of Vernon, Vt.; Hon. Jonuthan 
Arnold of St. Johnsbury, Vt. 3 
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give no preference to any religious sect or denomination ; and when called upon 
for that purpose, were to lay before the Legislature a statement of the funds, 
expenditures, rules and regulations of the institution, Ng ; 
The first meeting of the corporation of the University of Vermont was held 
on the 3d of November, 1791, the day on which the law for its existence was 
passed. ‘The Board was organized, the Secretary was ordered to notify absent 
members of their election, and some rules of proceeding were adopted. A 
committee was appointed to secure the donations already made, or which should 
afterwards be made, for the benefit of the institution, and the Board adjourned 
to meet in Burlington in the coming June. At this second meeting, the mem- 
bers present were Gov. Thomas Chittenden, Gideon Olin, Speaker of the House, 
Gen. Ira Allen, Samuel Hitchcock, Esq., Rev. Asa Burton, Rev. Caleb Blood, 
and Rey. Bethuel Chittenden. The record shows that they did not esteem the 
trust-with which they were charged one of trifling consequence. Several days 
were spent in viewing the various situations proposed before they determined 
upon “the square on which the College and public buildings of the University 


_ shall be erected.” Fifty acres were set off for this purpose by metes and bounds 


on lands owned by Gen. Allen. A committee was appointed to see that a por- 
tion of the square was cleared, for stately pines were then growing over the 
whole tract. The committee were ordered, “in securing donations to endeavor 
to collect such preparations as they shall judge most necessary to expedite the 
erection of the public building.” Measures preparatory to leasing the public 
lands to applicants were taken, and Mr. Allen was requested to make applica- 
tion to the State of New York and elsewhere, for grants of land for the Univer- 
sity. It may be remarked here, that in succeeding years other committees were 
appointed to address the New York Legislature for the same purpose; but 
nothing ever came from such efforts. The days, when the Legislature of one 
State thought it within their province to furnish aid to a college in another 
State had passed by. 

In October of the same year, 1792, another adjourned meeting was held at 
Rutland, the Legislature being then in session at that place. At this meeting 
a difference of opinion arose between Gen. Allen and the rest of the corpora- 
tion, as to “the true construction of his memorial as it regards his donation of 
£3,000.” 'The matter was so serious, that the Governor on the part of the Board 
of Trust, brought it before the Legislature and “requested the advice and direc- 
tion of the House thereon.” It excited much attention and discussion, but as the 
parties had proposed to submit the matter to the Circuit Court of the United 
States, it was thought best to leave the business to the discretion of the corpo- 
ration.* .The matter was finally adjusted at the meeting of that body in 
October, 1793, when Mr. Allen gave a bond to the corporation for his executing 
to them warrantee deeds of certain lands, not less than ten thousand acres in 
amount, within six months, the penalty of failure being £6,000. Another cove- 
nant was made between the parties, that Mr. Allen was to be agent for leasing 
said lands at his own cost, and he engaged te pay to the corporation by the first 
of November, 1796, £180 in certain articles of produce, and the same amount 
annually till the annual rents on the said lands should amount to that sum; and 
if at any time the annual rents should overgo £180, it was agreed that the sur- 
plus should be paid to him or his legal representatives. This arrangement was 
fraught with important consequences to the institution. As to the subscription 
of £1,000, which was to be paid in the college square and the erection of build- 
ings, there was no disagreement respecting its purport. 

A proposition made by Gen, Allen to the Legislature at the October session 
of 1793, though it resulted in nothing which had any effect on the University, 
ought not to gounnoticed. In addition to his former subscription of £4,000, he 
offered to give certain 1,500 acres of land, if the Legislature would allow him 
to change the name of the institution. A bill for that purpose was introduced, 
but on its second reading, it was referred to the next session. In 1795, the 
subject was brought again before the Legislature by Mr. Allen, with an en- 
largement and modification of his former proposition. He offered to this effect, 
a ea ey 

* Journal of 1792, pp. 19, 20, 58. 
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that he would bind himself to give £1,000 in certain lands, and “ £1,000 
lawful money’s worth of books and apparatus suitable for the use of said uni- 
versity,” provided the Legislature would alter the name of the institution to 
* Allen’s University,” this proposed donation and any future ones.made by him 
to revert to him, his heirs and assigns, if without his consent any future change 
in the name should take ‘place. The Legislature were not satisfied with the 
method indicated for securing the first named £1,000, and for that or other 
reasons conjoined, dismissed the whole matter.* ; ; 

At the meeting of the corporation in October, 1793, it was “ Voted, That early 
in the next summer a house shall be built on thé College square for the use of 
the University.” The house was to be forty-eight feet in length, and thirty- 
seven feet in breadth, two stories in height, and was intended for the residence 
of the President of the University when elected. The intention was to have 
@ preparatory school opened in it when finished, that the students might be made 
ready to enter the regular classes of the institution as soon as a larger college 
edifice could be erected. The house was begun and’ carried on under the 
special agency of Joshua Staunton, Esq., who was empowered to collect sub- 
scriptions, and apply the avails for such purpose. The building thus begun in 
1794, was nearly completed in 1795, in the autumn of which year, General Ira 
Allen sailed for Hurope. He there made a large purchase in France of arms 
and their accoutrements, for the purpose of supplying the militia of Vermont. 
The vessel containing them was captured by a British cruiser, and on the charge 
of a hostile intent against some of the British dependencies, he was involved 
in the delays and costs of Admiralty Courts. The speculation proved a most 
unfortunate one for him, and the consequences were very serious to the Uni- 
versity of Vermont. Asa man of enterprise and activity, and because of the 
great liberality and ardor manifested by him in procuring the act of incorpora- 
tion, it was a very natural result, that the corporation deferred the business of 
getting forward the buildings, for the erection of which he was himself to fur- 
nish a large part of the means, very much to him. The agent for building 
looked mainly to him for direction and aid, and by his departure, the business 
was left without a suitable head‘to direct and urge it forward. The agent 
was also embarrassed. and disheartened by the burning of his house contain- 
ing at the time a considerable quantity of provisions and manufactured articles 
collected on subscriptions, and to be made use of for the work. Mr. Allen’s 
return was hoped for from’ month to month, and under these circumstances 
waited for by all concerned. He himself was not unaware, as it seems, of the 
injurious effect of his prolonged absence on the progress of a work in which 
his feelings were warmly enlisted, for in a letter dated April, 1797, and addressed 
to the American minister, Mr. King, at London, on the subject of his detention, 
he speaks of the ruinous suspense in which his business is kept by it, and par- 
ticularly the erection of public buildings for the University for which he was 
collecting materials} From these causes, there was little more done to the 
building till the year 1798, when the work was resumed under the charge of 
David Russel, Esq., he being appointed by Mr. Staunton as a sub-agent for that 
- purpose. In October, 1799, the citizens of Burlington offered to the corpora- 
tion a further subscription of $2,300 to aid in erecting a brick edifice and pro- 
curing books and apparatus. They also petitioned the corporation to proceed 
without delay to appoint a President. The Board did not feel themselves jus- 
tified, however, in taking so important a step, till the financial concerns of the 
institution should assume a more promising aspect than they had at that time. 
They formally appointed Mr. Russel their agent for collecting and applying 
subscriptions, in place of Mr. Staunton, who resigned his office at that meeting ; 
authorized the Rev. Daniel C. Sanders to occupy the building already erected, 
for the time being, (he, at that time the clergyman of the place, having with 
the approbation of individual members of the Board, opened a school in it 
for the preparation of lads for college,) and adjourned, to meet in January, 1800. 


* 1 for 1793, pp. 113, 165. Journal for 1795, pp. 119, 141, et seq. ; 
ee for bis account of the whole transaction, the Capture of the Ship Olive Branch, éc., by Ira Allen, 


Burlington, 1802, p. 112, 
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The meeting of January, and another in June, 1800, were occupied wholly with 
attention to the finances of the Board, and in authorizing proper measures for 
erecting the new building. Contracts for making the brick were entered into 
by the agent, early in the Spring of 1800, and an agreement made with Mr. 
Abram Bethrong of Middlebury, to proceed in the erection of the edifice as 
soon as the season would allow, in 1801, and all other measures were put in as 
great a state of forwardness as circumstances would allow of. Nothing was 
done, however, towards the appointment of a Faculty, till the annual meeting 
in October. At the commencement of that session, another petition was pre- 
sented by the citizens of Burlington, urging the appointment of a President 
or other college officers, and containing an obligatory clause, binding the sub- 
scribers to the support of such officers as the corporation should appoint, free 
of charge to the corporation, for three years, or longer, if the state of the Uni- 
versity. funds should render it necessary. The Rev. Daniel C. Sanders was 
chosen President on the 17th of October, and was empowered by the Board of 
Trust to procure a suitable person to act as a Tutor in the institution, Four 
young gentlemen were admitted, and. instruction under the authority of the 
University was begun. 

Though the circumstances of the case seemed then to justify the appoint- 
ment of officers and the commencement of instruction at the time mentioned, 
subsequent events showed thatthe pecuniary resources of the corporation were 
in reality far less, considering the heavy responsibilities which they were in- 
curring, especially for building, than they naturally supposed them to be. They 
supposed that the major part of the great subscription of Gen. Ira Allen, on 
which they and their agent mainly relied for means to build, was well secured ; 
in regard to which, their expectations proved to be in a great measure decep- 
tive. Could they have foreseen that nothing would be realized from that 
quarter in several years, and but a small portion of it ever, it is doubtful whether 
the other circumstances which urged them forward to erect a large and costly 
edifice, and to organize the Faculty, would have been effective for that end at 
that time. Itis not unlikely that they proceeded with more haste than they 
otherwise would have done, because of an application for a charter of a college 
at Middlebury, a petition for which had been before the Legislature in 1788 and 
1789, and in conformity with which, Middlebury College was chartered only a 
fortnight after the corporation of the University elected a President. This 
event so entirely altered the relations of the inhabitants of the State to the 
University of Vermont, and exerted so direct and powerful an influence on its 
welfare for nearly forty years, that it cannot, with propriety, be passed by 
without some notice. 

[To be continued.} ‘ 


Five things to be avoided, when called upon to preach in strange Churches. 


1. Do not choose texts which appear odd, the choice of which vanity may be 
supposed to dictate. 

2. Nor a text of censure: this is assuming. 

3. Nora text leading to curious and knotty questions: then it would be said 
you preached yourself. 

4. Do not aim to eclipse the minister of the place, by an extraordinary dis- 
play of talent: this is unkind. But, ’ 

5. Choose a text of an ordinary, edifying nature, connecting doctrine and 
practice together, still not a doctrine in respect to which there may be at that 
time much division among the people; this, I think, does not belong to astranger, 
Deliver the discourse with urbanity and Christian feeling; you will then be’ 
welcome a second time.—Dr. Doddridge. 
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A LIST OF GRADUATES AT HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 


OF ANTI-REVOLUTIONARY OR LOYALIST PRINCIPLES, IN THE CLASSES PRIOR 
TO THE REVOLUTION, 


[The following “ List” aims at little more than that title-conveys. Memoirs are not designed 
to be given, but the briefest memoranda only, of those to whom it pertains, Even with such cur- 
sory mention, not a few are the names on which uncertainty and doubt rest as to the leading 
particulars, Probably no equal number of graduates coming under any other title could have 
given occasion to so much fruitless research. Those who became Refugees, the signal of Revo- 
Jution seattered to the four winds, leaving among us in some instances hardly a descendant in the 
third generation, and perhaps in a collateral branch, to verify or elucidate some slight circumstance 
concerning their ancestor: those who remained, to run the risks that grew out of the spirit of the 
people and the time, are ofttimes here registered upon trust in some tradition concerning them, 
or upon inference from the family alliances that might be supposed to have swayed or warped their 
opinions ; in some cases, this last consideration being taken in connection with the persons having, 
as it would seem, or was to be suspected, died in the Provinces or on the other side of the Atlantic. 
If any names have been unadvisedly inserted, upon such premises, the writer on the other hand, 
nothing doubts, that more have been overlooked whom his title as truly denominates as any con- 
tained in the article. To have made it any thing like complete and faithful, its being conceived 
and prepared twenty-five years back, would have conduced more than all pains-taking at the 
present time. The sources of information used by the writer, beside the newspapers of that day, 
the numerous local histories of our own, and the reports of ancient worthies yet on the stage, ap- 
pear on the face of the article itself: viz. The Proscribing Act* of the Massachusetts Provincial 
Assembly of Oct. 1778; the Loyal Addresses to Gov’rs. Gage and Hutchinson on their respec- 
tive departures for England [1774 and 1775]; and the “ List of Exiles from Massachusetts who 
died in England during the war.’’] 


Contractions. 
President.............Pres. Judge of Probate.....J. of Pr. | Revolution.,.... sonenRev'D, 
GOVErNOTS. .e..-0.000-GOVe Justice of Peace.......J. of P. Common Vleas sega ly 
Representative.....Reprs AttOrneY.cocrcrveveree Att Ye Supreme Judicial Court...S. J. C. 
Mandamus M.C Merchant. Merch, Clerk..s.0-000 
Counsellor Fa ee Executive... ++ DXeC. Catalogue... 


1714. 
Rev. Dr. Esenezer Gay, Hingham. 


offensive texts preserved by tradition ag 
subjects of fpr aii was that on the 
: Fen Ce Glentae, SANS TE eg | PUEDES © wt e surrender of Burgoyne at 
a binpeis rt years, Beebe March 18, | Saratoga, 1777 :—Let not the rebellious exalt 
1787, (et. 91) was, (by the report of some themselves. 
who knew him well and -were nearly con- 1715. 
nected with him,) very averse to the popu- Hon. Samuret Dawrorrtn, son of Rey. 
lar cause; how he kept his desk or even | Jn. D. [H. U. 1677] of Dorchester—J. of 
himself, does not appear. Among other] Pr. for Middlesex and for several years, 


* * An Act to prevent the return to the United States of the persons therein named, who have left it 
and united with the enemies thereof,” &c. See the Boston Gazette of Oct.26, 1778, This Act contains, 
among perhaps two hundred names, that of sixty alumni of Harvard College, who are designated in the 
present article by an obelisk. The omission in the Act of some of the names in the succeeding artiele, the 
writer knows not how to understand, as on the other hand, one insertion there is, for which we cannot 
think of any solution. He alludes to “Benjamin Church, physician.” Dr. Church who was of [H. U. 
1754] can hardly be classed among those who voluntarily left the United States and Joined the enemies 
theréof, &c. He was not only a physician and poet, but a forward and busy whig; but his traitorous corres- 

ondence, detected and decyphered, Oct , 1775, having unmasked his pseudo-patrotism, he was, after repeated 
F atuiss before the Committee of Safety, allowed, on his own request, after a long imprisonment, to-ex- 
patriate himself. He took poraes in Jan., 1778, for Martinico, but the vesse] in which he sailed was 
never heard of again ; and the Act when passed, was probably impotent as to him. Dr. Church was the 
author of the lines beneath the well-known print representing “The Massacre in King St., Boston,” March, 
1770, which to a late day was to be seen, and is even now, over so many country, and town fire-places ; 
and one of the chief contributors also to the “ Pietas et Gratulatio,” é&c. of Harvard College on the acces 


sion of Geo. III., 1761. 
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Pres. of his Majesty's Council. The honor 
of M. C., tendered to him in 1774, together 
with his townsmen Judge Lee and Tho’s 
Oliver, the popular clamor allowed neither 
to keep; and bowing to its voice, they 
jointly resigned before a large assembly, 
from the steps of the court-house in Cam- 
bridge, his residence. He died Oct. 2, 
1777, (81). 
1718. 


How. Turopore Arxinson, Portsmouth, 
N. H., enjoyed successively or together, 
the offices of Cl. of the C. Pl. C., Col. of 
the First regiment of militia in the pro- 
vince, [N. H.], and who was often called 
into service against the French and Indi- 
ans, Collector of the port, Naval officer and 
sheriff. He was one of the Exec, Council 
and for many years, Secretary of N. H. 
Finally he rose to the bench of theS. J. 
C., of which he was thé head, when the 
Rev’n. came to strip him of most of his hon- 
ors. He'died Sept. 22, 1779, (82). [His 
son, of the same name [H. U. 1757] shared 
some of his father’s offices (as those of 
State Secretary and Counsellor) and died 
before him in the bloom of life, Oct. 1769. 
Gov. John Wentworth of N. H. [H. U. 
1755] married his widow when she had 
been such'scarcely a fortnight. The father 
of the elder T. A. was of Boston, and At- 
kinson st. so called, takes its name from a 
lot on its border owned by him.] 

Hon. Bensamin Lynpe, Salem, son of 
Hon. B. L. [H. U. 1686], was J. of Pr. for 
Essex and for a long term, 1745-1771, As- 
sociate J. of the S. J. C. He presided in 
Noy. 1770, at the trial of Capt. Preston and 
his soldiers, resigned his place in-1771 or 


2, and died Oct: 9, 1781, (81.) 
1722. 

Wiutram Brartre, Esq., Cambridge, 
son of Rev. Wm. B. of Cambridge [H. U. 
1680]. He tried the three professions in 
turn and according to Dr, Allen (Biogr. 
Dict.) succeeded in them all. From 1736 
to 1754, he was to be seen at the Worces- 
ter courts. (Willard’s Address, &c.) He 
coveted military honors withal, and his 
most enduring title has been that of ‘* Gen. 
B.” John Foxcroft, his townsman, drew 
his portrait as a man of universal superficial 
knowledge. We was at any rate eccentric 
and ah epicure. Having made himself 
specially odious to the patriots by giving to 
Gov. Gage the first hint, for securing the 
arsenal (Sept. 1774. See Gordon's Hist. 
A. R. i, 254) public indignation drove him 
not only into the city, but under the pro- 
tection of the camp, as Mrs. Adams relates 
(Letters, p. 16.) His apology for himself 
appeared in the Boston Gazette, Sept. 12, 
1774. He accompanied the British troops 
to Halifax, not surviving his arrival, it 
would seem, more than.six months, as his 
tomb-stone, yet to be seen, is of the date of 
Oct. 1776. 
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; 1723. 

Byrretp Lyn, son of Mr. Edw. L. of 
Boston and son-in-law of Gov. Belcher, a 
Lieut.,in Gen. Shirley’s regiment, J. of P. 
for Suffolk, &c. He died at Halifax in the 
autumn of 1776. Lyde is among the “ Ad- 
dressers” of Gov. Gage, on his leaving the 
country. (See Appendix.) 

SrerHEen Greener, Hsq., son of Rev. 
Daniel G. of Yarmouth [H. U. 1699], be- 
came Sheriff of Suffolk, and died Jan. 26, 
1795, (92). He was also another of the 
signers to the above-mentioned paper. 

1724. 

Hon. Anprew Otiver, Boston, 2d son 
of Hon. Daniel O. Having held the places 
of Repr. from Boston, a member of the 
Council, and Secretary of the province,.his 
final and most troublesome dignity was 
that of Lieut. Gov. of Massachusetts (1770 
-1774.) His removal was clamorously called 
for by the Provincial Assembly, when their 
wishes were realized through another event, 
his death, March 3, 1774, (67.) The last 
months of his career were shaded by the 
chagrin consequent on the exposure of his 
letters to the British ministry, sent home by 
Dr. Franklin. His acceptance of the office 
of Stamp-distributor, on the passage of that 
obnoxious act, made him a conspicuous 
mark in the Boston riots of Aug., 1765, 
when his house suffered severely. (See 
Gordon’s Hist. &c. i. 122.) 

1725. 

Rey. Danizt Roeers, son of Dr. D.R., 
physician in Ipswich [H. U. 1686], was 
ordained at Littleton, March, 1732, and 
died Noy. 15, 1782, after a ministry of an 
half century, the last years of which his 
obnoxious politics left for him but little re- 
pose or comfort. His sons, all of them 
graduates of Harvard, imbibed his princi- 
ples. Dr. Eliot, in a note to his Diction- 
ary, makes grateful and laudatory mention 
of him (p. 412.) ‘ 

Rey. Marurr Bytes, the well-known 
minister of Hollis St. Church, the desk of 
which was, through his unyielding loyalty, 
shut against him in 1777. For a time he 
was held in durance in his own house, 
over which a sentinel was placed ; an inci- 
dent which gave rise to one of his much- 
quoted witticisms. He was intimate with 
the British officers during their stay in 
Boston, and the king was duly honored at 
his family altar. His fame has been pre- 
served still more by his puns than’ his 
politics, though the latter have had most 
faithful representatives in his two daught- 
ers * down to a recent day. .A paralysis re- 
sulted in his death July 5, 1788, (82). 


1726. 
tJosnrn Gremn, Boston, a wit and poet, 


(86. oe ae the last survivor, died July 20, 1837, 
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who, with a club of congenial spirits amused 
the town with a brisk succession of fugitive 
pieces, chiefly satirical, directed, as it might 
chance, against the Gov. or the Assembly, 
with little reference to party. The honor 
of M. C., offered him in 1774, it is said 
that he promptly declined, but it cannot, 
on this account, be made a doubt on what 
side his sympathies were. He quitted Bos- 
ton during the year just named, and died 
in London, Dee, 11, 1780, (74.) 


1727, 


How. Tuomas Hutcurinson, son of Hon. 
Col. H., a Boston merchant; followed, 
(but as is said, with little skill or success) 
the same pursuits, until he was induced to 
turn his attention to civil life. He suc- 
ceeded his uncle, Edw. H., as J. of Pr. in 
1752, became Lt. Gov. in 1758, and occu- 
pied the chair of State from 1771 to June 
1,1774. On that day he sailed for Eng- 
land, and died at Brompton, Kent, near 
London, June, 1780, (69.) His life makes 
a part of Massachusetts history, and need 
not be repeated here. 

Hon. Israre Witttams, Hatfield, fourth 
son of Rev. Wm. W. of H. [H. U. 1683,] 
was of the Exec. Council, a Repr. from H. 
(being one of the noted seventeen “ Re- 
scinders”’*) and died Jan. 10. 1788, (79.) 

Bensamin Kent, of Charlestown, and 
for a brief period, minister of Marlborough, 
[Oct. 1733—Feb. 1735,] exchanged his 
profession to become an attorney, and was 
- “celebrated for his eccentricity and wit.’’ 


He became a refugee at the Rév’n.,and died 


in Halifax, N. S., 1788, 1.) 
1728. 


Hewry Suerzurne, merch. Portsmouth, 
N. H., a Repr. in the Assembly for 21 
years, through a part of which he held the 
Speaker’s chair, made a J. of C, Pl. Ct.,a 
M. C. in 1766, and died March 30, 1767, 

58. 

: Hoy. Epmuxp Trowsrince, Cambridge, 
a Judge of the C. J. Ct. of Mass. 1767— 
1772; in which last year both he and Mr, 
Lynde (see above,) resigned the ‘office ; 
uneasy, perhaps, at the signs of impending 
revolution. Judge T.’s timid nature led 


him to shrink from public odium by all in- | 


nocent means,t so that, though there is little 


* Applied to a minority in the Provincial Assem- 
bly whose votes sustained Gov Bernard in his de- 
mand that an obnoxious vote of the House [Feb. 
1768,] be rescinded. His Majesty, through bis 
Secretary of State, (Earl of Hillsboro’,) required, in 
the event of refusal, that the Goy. should dissolve 
the Assembly. The vote, repelling the demand, was 
92 to 17. . Of this minority, seven names occur in 
the present article, and which, to avoid repetition of 
this incident in each several case, may here be given 
together :— Williams of Hatfield, Edson of Bridge- 
water, Ruggles of Hardwick, Frye and Brown of 
Salem, Saltonstall of Haverhill, and Bliss of Spring- 

eld. 
f + Of such, as it was told the writer, was his tak- 
ing from its frame and consuming (in some season 
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doubt he was well affected to the kingly 
authority, he lived unmolested to his death 
in C., April 2, 1793, (84.) 

Joun Lovext, Boston, succeeded [1738] 
Jer. Gridley in the Latin Grammar school, 
of which he continued to be ‘ Master” 
with acelebrity that has reached our times, 
until 1776, when he attended the British 
troops to Halifax. He died there in 1778, 
[70]. His son, James L., [H. U. 1756.] 
who died at Windham, Me., as late as July, 
1814, was, on the other hand, not a cham- 
pion only, but a confessor in the cause of 
liberty. 

1729, 


tRicuarp Criarks, Esq., Boston, an emi- 
nent merch. and Tea Consignee (See Gor- 
don’s Hist. &c., I. 221); became a Refugee, 
and died in London at his son-in-law’s 
(Joba Singleton Copley) Feb. 27, 1795, 
(85.) 

Hon. WitirAm Wittrrams, Pittsfield, son 
of Rey. W. W. of Weston, [H. U. 1705.] 
He is the person, probably, referred to by 
Hutchinson (Hist. of Mass., iii. 338,) as 
among the members of the Assembly 
friendly to the royal prerogative,—awhile 
[at a later period ?] ‘*a Capt. in his Brittanic 
Majesty’s service.”’ He died June 1785, 
(83.) 

Hon. Josepu Ler, Camb., brother of 
Thos. L., merch. of Salem, [H. U. 1722], 
was J. of C. Pl. for Middlesex. The par- 
tiality of the Crown (see notice of Dan- 
forth,) in one. case, subjected him to some 
disrespect; but his toryism was probably 
lukewarm, and he died at his seat in C. at 
the advanced age of 93, Dec. 5, 1802. 

1730. 

Etraxim Hurcninson, Esq., Boston; 
brother? of Gov. H. He was of the Exec. 
Council and Chief J. of C. Pl. for Suf 
folk ; and died June 22,1775, (65.) 

tHon. Perrr Oxiver, Middleborough, 
younger brother of Dan. and Andrew, (Lt 
Gov.) O. [H. U. 1722 and 1724,]; became 
J. of the S. J. Ct. in 1756; from which 
date a turbulent career was before him to 
the time of his leaving office and country 
together. In 1774 he refused, (when called 
upon with other public officers,) to become 
the stipendiary of the Assembly instead of 
the Crown; and being soon after “impeach- 
ed of high crimes and misdemeanors,” 
sailed for England. He died in Birming- 
ham, Oct.-1791, (79.) 

Hon. Tuomas Srert, a native and 
merch. of Boston; removed in a few years 
to Leicester, where, with the pursuits of a 
merch. and trader, he became also’ Repr. of 


of excitement,).his fine full-length portrait of Gov. 
Hutchinson. Of all the Supreme Bench at the open- 
ing of the difficulties, the only one said to have beer 
of patriot principles, was the Hon. Wm. Cushing, of 
Scituate, [H. U.1751,] who, at a later peried pee- 
sided over the Bench of the U.S. Ot 
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L., and from 1756—1774, was associate 
Judge of the Ct. of C. Pl. for Worcester. 
He seems to have died before 1782. [See 
Washburn’s Hist. of L. in Worcester Co., 
Mag. ii. 96.] 

Samson Stropparp, Esq., Chelmsford, 
son of Rey. S.S., [H. U. 1701,] began as 
a student of divinity and preacher. These 
pursuits he exchanged for trade and agri- 
cuiture; and became a large land-specu- 
lator in New Hampshire, one of his tracts 
of land receiving the name of Stoddard, as 
atown. He was Repr. from C., and Col. of 
the 2d regiment in Middlesex. As the pub- 
lic horizon grew darker, he fell under the 
suspicion of toryism, and was persecuted. 
His death was in 1777, (68.) (See Allen’s 

Hist. of Chelmsford, p, 129, and Boston 
Post-Boy, Jan. 11, 1763.) 

Rosert Exvior Gerrisa, Kittery, Me,, 
son of Col. Tim. G., atty.-at-law and Regis- 
ter of Pr. for York Co.; at a later period, 
Cl. of the Cts. in Nova Scotia, where he 
died in 1784. [The Gerrishes were partly 
of Kittery and partly of Newbury, and 
seem to have been of the patrician caste of 
the land. R. E.G. was elder brother to 
Jos. G. [H. U. 1752.] The insertion of 
either name in the present list, is but con- 
jectural.] 

tCox. Jostan Epson, Bridgewater, held 
in high consideration in the town and 
county. He was a Repr. from B. for a 
series of years, (See notice of Isr. Williams, 
ante,) and was made a M. C.in 1774. He 
sought the protection of the British camp, 
and died on Long Island, N. Y¥., previous 
to 1782. 


1731. 


Hon. CuHamperrs Russetr, son of Hon. 
Daniel R. of Charlestown, was a Repr. 
from Lincoln, (his residence), and became 
J. of the S. J. Ct. of Mass. (1752—1761,) 
and at some period, a J. of the Admiralty 
Court. Judge R. died Nov, 24, 1767, (54.) 


1732. 


tHon. Timormy Ruaerss, son of Rey. T. 
R. of Rochester, [H. U. 1707,] successively 
att’y. at R., Sandwich, and [from 1753] at 
Hardwick; in 1762, made Ch. J. of the Ct. 
of C. Pl., engaged from 1755 to 1760 in 
various and important military services, so 
that his other titles in after time have be- 
come merged in that of “Gen. R”’ He 
was made M. C, in 1774, remained in Bos- 
ton during the siege, left for Long Island, 
and taking passage with the British forees 
for Halifax, died at Wilmot, N. S. Sept. 
1795, (86.) [See notice of Isr, Williams, 
ante, and Willard’s “ Addr. to the Worces- 
ter Bar,’ pp. 50—54. The notorious 
Mrs. Spooner of Brookfield, executed with 
her three accomplices, at Worcester, for the 
murder of her husband, July 2, 1778, was 
a daughter of Brigadier Gen. R.] 
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1733. 


Wittiam Vassaru, Esq.,t Boston and 
Cambridge, son of Major Leonard V.* from 
Jamaica, where the family were long the 
proprietors of large estates. The stately 
mansion on Pemberton Hill (since Gardiner 
Greene’s, Esq.,) now demolished, was his ; 
and the King’s Chapel chureh was proba- 
bly his place of worship. Among the Pro- 
testers in 1785 against the ordination of 
Dr. Freeman, and the change in the lit- 
urgy of K.’s Ch’l., Wm. Vassall’s name is 
found, “ thro’ James Lloyd” (himself then, 
of course, an absentee.) There were some 
other protesters by proxy. (See Green- 
wood’s Hist. &c., Appendix.) W. V. died 
at Battersea Rise in Surrey, Eng., May 8, 
1800, (85.) Dr. Waterhouse’s residence, 
in Cambridge, is also'named, from several 
sources, as belonging to “ Bill Vassall,” at 
some time prior to the Rev’n.; the same in- 
dividual, it would seem, but whether a 
citizen of the two places at different times, 
or whether these domicils were in the re- 
lation of city and country seats, is not very 
clear. 

1736. 

Epwarp Winstow, Plymouth, brother 
of Gen. John. W. of Marshfield, was Cl. 
of the Ct., Register of Pr., and Collector 
of the port in P. With the opening of 
hostilities, he removed to Halifax with his 
family, where he died, June 8, 1784, (72.) 
Dr. Thatcher, who calls him “an accom- 
plished gentleman,” says “ his funeral was 
one of ceremonial and display.” (Hist. of 
P., p. 143.) 

Gerorcer Jarrrey, Esq., merch., Ports- 
mouth, N. H., son of Hon. Geo. J. [H. U. 
1702,) married the daughter of Adam Win- 
throp, Esq., of Boston, [H..U. 1694.] He 
was Cl. of the S. J. Ct. more than 20 years, 
of the Exec. Council in 1766. Treasurer 
of N. H,, 1767 to the Rev’n. He died in P. 
Dec. 1802, (86.) (See Adams’s Hist. of P., 
p. 325.) 

Francis Huteurinson? son of Hon. 
Wm. H. [H. U. 1702.] “ merch., Norwich, 
Ct., and a lieut. in Brigadier Gen. Waldo’s 
regiment,” (Winthrop’s MS. Hist. of 
Graduates,) died at New Salem, Feb. 1801, 
(85.) ? 

1737, 

Rev. Timorny Harrinetron, of Wal- 
tham, minister of Lancaster from 1748, 
(haying been settled 1741—1748, in Swan- 
zey, N. H.) tohis death, Dec. 18, 1795, (80). 
The Committee of Safety of L. had present- 


* Lewis, John, and William V., [H. U. 1728, 1739, 
1733,] were all sons of Major V., (J. Farmer in his 
Gen. Register,) and were doubtless of kindred prin- 
ciples. But the two first died about the prime 
of life ; Lewis at Quincy, Sept. 15, 1748, (34;) (see 
notice of L. V. jr, below); and John, then Col. of 
the Middlesex militia, in Cambridge, Nov. 27, 1747, 
(85.) Col Henry V. of Cambr., a younger and un- 
educated brother, who occupied the “ Foster House,” 
as it is now known, was also spared from witnessing 
‘rebellion ;” he died March 17, 1769, (46.) 
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ed his name with others, ina list of unpatri- 
otic citizens; but he averted odium bya 
dextrous appeal to popular sympathy; [See 
Willard’s Hist, of L. in the Worcester Co. 
Magazine ii. 306,] although certainly thus 
acounted by common reputation. An 
equivocal prayer, which he had been con- 
strained without his option, to offer, when 
a regiment or corps raised in his neighbor- 
hood was sent out to join the American 
forces, may serve as one of those number- 
less little traits by which such a reputation 
is affixed. 

Rey. Aaron Wuiryey, first minister of 
Petersham, which charge he resigned in 
May, 1775 ;—that is, his entrance to his 
church, one Sunday morning, he suddenly 
found obstructed by men in the disguise of 
Indians. From this time he preached in 
private houses to those who adhered to 
him; and died Sept. 8, 1779, (66.) 

1740. 


Rev. Dr. Benyamin Srevens, minister 
of Kittery, Me.; a conspicuous candidate, 
as we have been lately told, for the Presi- 
dency of Harvard College (See Quincy’s 
Hist. of H. U.) on the death of Holyoke, 
[1769] had not his anti-liberty opinions in- 
terposed a barrier; at that moment, no lite- 
rary pretensions would have availed against 
popular suspicion on that head. Dr. S. 


died May 6, 1791, in his 71st year, and 41st | 


of his ministry. 
1741. 

tCapr. Davin Pures, Cambridge, son of 
Lt. Gov. Spencer P., [H. U. 1703,] a Lieut. 
in the British navy in the French war, 
(1756—1763,] afterwards sheriff of Middle- 
sex, (Query, if held to the Rev’n.) He 
died in. England, July 7, 1811, (87); styled 
(Gent.’s Mag.) “‘ Capt. David Phips, R. N.” 
His house, one of several confiscated es- 
tates in C., was that of the late Wm. Win- 
throp, the extremity of old Cambridge, to- 
wards Boston. The present Earl of Mal- 
grave is said to be in the line of descent 
from him. 

Rey. Epwarp WinstLow, son of Joshua 
W. of Boston, entered the Episcopal ch. 
after some opposition from his friends, (hav- 
ing by them been destined for the Congre- 
gational ministry, and to escape from whose 
control, he betook himself for a while to 
commerce,) and succeeded Dr. Wm, Sam. 
Johnson at Stratford, Ct. From 1764— 
1777, he was Rector of Quincy ; but as, on 
the Rev’n. opening, he could neither con- 
sent to omit, nor yet safely read, the prayers 
for the king, he resigned and removed to 
New York city. Here he died suddenly, 
while ascending the steps of his house, on 
his return from a funeral, Oct. 31, 1780, (59,) 
and was buried under the altar of St. 
George’s church. ; ; 

JosepH WALDo, merch. in Boston, until 
the Rev’n.; from that time he resided in 
Bristol, Eng., where he died in 1816, (94.) 
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1742, 


Rev. Dr. Samvet Avucumury, son of 
Robt. A., Esq., of Boston, J. of the Admi- 
ralty Ct., died as Rector of Trinity ch., 
New York city, March 4, 1777, (55.) His 
brother Robert succeeded in 1768 to his 
father’s place, but appeared once afterwards, 
says Eliot, at the bar, as colleague with 
John Adams, in defence of Capt. Preston, 
[1770,] ‘““and perhaps no plea was ever 
more admired, though the tide of prejudice 
rose high against his cause. He was a 
zealous royalist, and died in England.” 
Auchmuty’s lane, (now Essex st.,) takes 
its name from this family. 

tNatwantex Harcu, Dorchester, Cl. of 
the S?J. Ct., and J. of C. Pl. for Suffolk, 
becarhne a refugee, and died in or before 
1785. 

1743. 

jHon. Foster Hurcuinson, brother of 
Gov. H., was a J. of the S. J. Ct. from 
1771. He died in Halifax, N. S., May, 
1799, (75.y 

Witiiam Pyncuon, Esq. from Spring- 
field, probably ; became an eminent barrister 
in Salem, and died March 14, 1789, (64.) 
He was esteemed cold to the Rev’n., and 
when the windows of his house in Sum- 
mer st. on some occasion were demolished, 
either during or prior to the Rev’n., he left 
them long in their ruins, perhaps as an ex- 
pression of dogged defiance, and replaced 
them with rude boards. 

Samurt WALpo, eldest sonof Brig. Gen. 
W.* of Portland, was a Repr. of the town. 
He received from Gov. Shirley, a Col.’s 
commission .in the opening of the war of 
1744; in 1753, went to Europe, as his 
father’s agent, to procure emigrants to 
settle the Waldo patent, and persuaded 
numbers of Germans to return with him. 
He was also first Judge of Pr. for Cum- 
berland, and died, Apr. 16, 1770, (49.) 


1744. 


{Tuomas Brinuey, merch., Boston. One 
of the “ Addressers’ of Gov. Gage on his 
departure. (See Appendix.) He died, 
probably abroad, in or before 1788. 

tNaruantet Corriy, Boston. The fa- 
ther of Admiral Sir Isaac C., in the notice 
of whom, (Gent ’s Mag. for 1840, p. ) 
he is styled ‘4th and youngest son of Nath. 
C., Cashier of the Customs, in the port of 
Boston, America.” N. C.’s name is found 
also, beneath the address just referred to, 
and occurs in the “List of Exiles,’ &c. 
(See Appendix,) from which it may be in- 
ferred that his death, [between 1782 and 
1785,} happened in England. 


* Brig. Gen. W. was: second in command jointly 
with Brig. Gen. Dwight of Brookfield, to Sir Wm. Pep-~ 
perell on the Louisburg expedition, [1745.] In this 
enterprise, which has always been the boast of New 
England historians, as being planned and executed 
by the colony-alone, the influence and landed pro- 
perty of his family had their rise. 
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Cot. Perer Frye, a Repr. of Salem, 
(but born in Andover,) for successive years, 
together with Wm. Brown. (See post, and 
also the notice of Isr. Williams, ante.) 
He was also Register of Pr., and J. of C. 
Pl. for Essex, while the command of the 
Salem regiment gave him his best known 
title in after times. All these he lost with 
departure at the Rev’n., and died in Cam- 
berwell, near London, at the great age of 
97, Feb. 1, 1820. 


1745. 


Hon. Natuanier Rorxs, Salem, Repr. 
of S., J. of C. Pl. Ct., and one of the Exec. 
Council. He was also J. of the 8. J. Ct. 
from Jan. 1772 to 1773, when he resigned, 
under the influence of like motives, proba- 
bly, with those attributed to Trowbridge. 
He died March 18, 1774, (48.) 


1746.. 

tHon. James Putnam, a native of Dan- 
vers, and eminent att’y. in Worcester. He 
was the Gamaliel of the law to the young 
aspirants of the profession of that day, 
John Adams being one of his pupils. He 
succeeded Jon. Sewall as Att’y.-Gen.; the 
last under the ancient regime. When 
rebellion lowered, he took refuge in Boston, 
and thence sailed to England in 1776. The 
government of New Brunswick being or- 
ganized in 1784, he became one of his 
Majesty’s council, and a J. of the S. J. Ct.; 
and died at St John’s, Oct. 23, 1789, (64.) 


1747, 


Franeis Watpo, 2d son of Brigadier 
Gen. W. of Portland, Me. was a Repr. of P. 
(1761, 62,) and the first Collector of the 
port, [1758,] became a refugee, and died at 
Tunbridge in Kent, Eng., May 9, 1784. 
(See Willis’s Hist. of P. ii. 112.) 

tCox. Joun Ervine, son of the Hon. Jn. 
E., Boston; Col. of the Boston regiment of 
militia, a warden of Trinity ch., made a 
M. C. in 1774, and died at Bath, Eng., 
June 17, 1816, (89.) 

Joun Corron, Esq., Deputy Secretary 
of Mass., (probably under Flucker,) and, as 
may be inferred, the last incumbent of the 
office under the Crown. He is asterized 
in 1776, and probably is the person whose 
death is casually alluded to by Mrs. John 
Adams in her letters, recently published, 
{date, July 25,.1775.] The writer, after 
much pains-taking, can gather nothing as 
to his family line, or place of nativity. 

1748. 


How. Trmotny Paine, son of Hon. Nath. 
P. of Bristol, R. I., but removed in his 
boyhood to Worcester, where he seemed to 
enjoy a monopoly of public trusts ;—Cl. of 
the Cts. 1750—1774, Register of Pr., 1756 
—1767, Register of Deeds, 1761—1778,. 
Of the Exec. Council, 1766—1773, made 
a M. C. in 1774. To these distinctions 
might be added town-offices of various na- 
ture. He died July 17, 1793, (63.) 
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+JonatHan SEwaLu, Esq.,a nephew of 
Ch. Justice S., [H. U. 1721,] was a teacher 
in Salem until 1756, entered the law, and 
succeeded Gridley as Att’y-Gen. in 1767; 
in Nov, 1774, he became the antagonist of 
his friend John Adams in relation to the 
rights and prospects of the colonies; the 
respective writers taking the signatures of 
Novanglus and Massachusettensis. (See 
Allen’s Amer. Biogr., article ddams.) He 
resided in Bristol, Eng., from 1775 to 1786, 
when, he left for Halifax, N. S., where he 
died, then J. of the Vice-Admiralty Ct. of 
Appeals, Aug. 1796. [His son, bearing 
his name, who received the degree of Doc- 
tor of Laws from Harvard in 1832, at-his 
recent death, [Nov. 1839,] in Quebec, was 
Ch. J. of Lower Canada.]} 


1749. 


Hor. Anprew Ouiver, Salem, eldest 
son of Lt. Gov. O., [H. U. 1724,] married 
the daughter of Hon. Benj. Lynde, was 
Ch, J. of C. Pl. for Essex, and often Repr. 
from 8.; one of the earliest members of the 
American Academy, and author of the 
“Essay on Comets,” [1772.] His descend- 
ants regard him as partaking of the family 
loyalty, although the only member of it 
who did not, in consequence, renounce his 
country. His death took place in 8., early 
in Dec., 1799. 

+Rry. Jonn Wiswatt, teacher in Port- 
land, 17538, ordained at Falmouth, near P., 
in 1756; for six months deranged, in 1762; 
in Aug. 1764, he made a violent somerset, 
and accepted the call of the Episcopal so- 
ciety, then forming in Portland, as their 
first minister. When Capt. Mowatt’s little 
squadron lay in the harbor, [Apr. 1775,] to 
which the town shortly after owed its 
destruction, Wiswall’s intimacy, as well as 
that of some other citizens, with its officers, 
procured his arrest and close examination 
by the Committee of Safety. In May, he 
left his people and the place, [probably with 
Capt. M.,] and never returned. He re- 
mained wnasterized in the Cat. until 1821. 
[See Willis’s Hist..of Portland, Pt. ii. pp. 
48, 67—70, 147—149, 224, 303.] 


1751. 


1Cout. Richard Saxrtonstatt, Haver- 
hill, son of Hon. Judge 8., [H. U. 1722,] 
commanded a regiment in the French War, 
{1756—1763,] soon after became Sheriff of 
Essex; a Repr. from H. (See notice of I. 
Williams, ante.) On some exciting oc- 
casion, his house was surrounded by a mob 
from the west parish and New Salem, 
which his resolution and address together, 
dispersed ; till he deemed it best for his se- 
curity and comfort to sail for England. 
From lingering regard to his native land, 
he declined a military commission in his 
Majesty’s service, but lived upon a pension 
allowed him, to his death at Kensington, 
Oct. 6, 1785, (53.) 

tNatrHanieL Ray Tuomas, Esgq., 
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Marshfield, son of John T., [H. U. 1715,] 
J. of P. for Plymouth co., made a M. C. 
in 1774, died as a refugee in Nova Scotia, 
in 1791. (See Col. Cent., Oct. 22, 1791.) 

JosrpuH Wanton, Esq., son of Gov. Jos. 
W., of Newport, R. 1., was made Intend- 
ant of N. by Gen. Prescott, during the 
British occupancy of that place, and died 
in 1781 or 2. [Deane’s account of this 
family, (Hist. of Scituate, p. 375,) which 
hhad its origin in §., or rather of the two 
Josephs, is strangely confused and _ per- 
plexed, the father and son being probably 
in some particulars put for each other. 
The elder Jos. was Gov. of Rh. I, 1769— 
1775, when he was deposed from office ; 
the younger, as individuals of Newport 
origin concur in assuring me, was neither 
Gov. (as Deane styles him,) nor- Lieut. 
Gov., as erroneously given in our Trien- 
nial Catalogues. Whether it is the father 
or the son, who “is buried in the Clifton 
burying ground,” is not easy to decide. 
A son of J.. W. of 1751, was not long since 
an Episcopal minister in or near Liverpool, 
Eng., according to Deane; who also tells 
a pleasant story of the father’s marriage ; 
[Qu. if not the grandfather, as he calls 
him William?] when the parties, he a 
Quaker and the lady a Congregationalist, 
being each opposed and retarded in their 
wishes at home, at the lover’s suggestion, 
renounced their several faiths, and found 
refuge under the wing of “the Cburch.”’] 

tRrevy. Marner Byres, son of Rey. M. 
B., of Boston, was minister of New Lon- 
don, Ct., 1757—1768, when he became a 
convert to Episcopacy, was settled at Christ 
Ch., Boston, until 1775. The Rev’n. carried 
him to New Brunswick, where he died, as 
Rector of a church at St. John’s, in March, 
1814, (80.) 

tBenszamin Grinwey, Es@., “‘att’y-at-law, 
Boston,—he died in England” in or before 
1800. [Qu. if not the son of the eminent 
Jer. G.? [H. U., 1725.] 


1752. 


tAzet Witxtarp, Esq., att’y-at-law, 
Lancaster, son of Col. Sam. W. of L., 
engaged with John Sprague, Esq,, [H, U. 
1768,] of L. in a law-firm, “the earliest in 
that county,” and had extensive business. 
He became a refugee, and died in England, 
in Nov. 1781. [His widow, a daughter of 
Rev. Dan. Rogersof Littleton, (before-men- 
tioned,) survived him, and died in Boston 
a few years since. ] 


1753. 


tPeruHam Wivstow, Esq., att’y-at-law, 
Plymouth, eldest son of Gen. Jn. W. of 
Marshfield, was one of the leading citizens 
of P., but being of kindred loyalty with 
the rest of his name, accompanied the 
British troops to Long Island, and died in 
or before 1785. 

Witiiam Ervine, Esq., Roxbury, laid 
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the foundation of the Chemistry professor- 
ship. He held a military commission in the 
royal army,onthe Cuba expedition, and was 
present at the capture of Havana, {March, 
1762] During the war of the Rev’n., he 
seems to have been on foreign service, and 
returning to America in 1783, died at Ja- 
maica Plain, May 27, 1791, (56.) [John, 
Wm.,and George E., [H. U., 1747, 1753, 
1757,] were all sons of Hon. Jn. Ervin 
who died in Boston, Aug. 20, 1786, (98,) 
and whose mural tablet is at the west ex- 
tremity of the Granary burying ground.] 

tHon. Tuomas Oxiver, a native of Dor- 
chester, was in 1774 made Lt. Goy., as 
well asa M,C.; but whose life had been 
previously so retired, and his habits and 
tastes in unison, as to give some color to 
the rumor of the day, that Thomas had 
been mistaken for Peter, (the Chief Jus- 
tice,) in making out the commission. He 
is spoken of by the few who remember 
him, as a model of affability and courtesy. 
He died in Bristol, Eng., Nov. 29, 1815, 
(82.) [Lt. Gov. O. built and occupied the 
elegant mansion in Cambr., long, in our 
time, the residence of Gov. Gerry, and 
married the sister of John Vassall, of C., 
who, by a reciprocal connection, cemented 
their alliance. ] 


UNIVERSITY. 


1754. 


tSamurc Quincy, Esq.. Boston, brother 
of Edmund and Josiah Q., [H. U. 1752, 
1763,] whose politics were wide from his 
own. S. Q. being Solicitor for the Crown, 
was engaged in the memorable trial of 
Capt. Preston and the British soldiers, 
[1770,] arrayed against his younger brother 
as an antagonist; each, in his professional 
position that day reversing his party sympa- 
thies. Samuel, on becoming a refugee, 
obtained the same appointment he had Jost, 
in Antigua, W. L., and died on his passage 
from Tortola to England:for his health, 
Aug. 9, 1789, (55.) 

1755. 


tHon. Wittiam Browne, Salem—Repr. 
of that place several years; Col. of the 
Essex regiment ; and succeeded for a brief 
period, Judge Ropes on the Bench of the 
S.J.Ct. The Provincial Assembly urging 
their title to nominate to judicial and civil 
trusts, he was requested to resign that office, 
held under the royal seal, as also the honor 
of M. C. to which he had been called, by 
a county committee, which he contrived to 
evade. He was deputed Gov. of Bermuda, 
[1781—1790,] and returning to England, 
died in Percy st., Westminster, Feb. 13, 
1802, (65.) 

Sir Joun Wentworth, Portsmouth, N. 
H., son of Hon. Mark Hunking W., and 
nephew of Gov. Benning W., [H. U., 
1715,]—was Gov. of N. H. 1767—1775; Lt. 
Gov. of Nova Scotia, 1792—1808; . was 
created a Baronet Apr. 11, 1795, and died 
at Halifax, Apr. 8, 1820, (83.) 


410. 


Rev. SAmurt Dana, minister of Gro- 
ton, 1761—1775; but early in the Rev'n.,to 
which he was very unfriendly, was dis- 
placed from his desk. On the return of 
peace, he seems to have recovered public 
favor, filled various county offices of trust 
in Amherst, N. H., (his then residence,) 
and died, as the “Hon. Sam. D.”’ Apr. 2, 
1798, (60.) 


1756. 
{Rev. Dr. Wittiam Watrer, grandson 
of Rev. N. W. of Roxbury, [H. U., 1624,] 


married a daughter of Hon. Benj. Lynde, 
[H. U. 1718], became Rector of Trinity 
ch., Boston, 1767, having held the place of 
assistant preacher from 1763. He left this 
station in 1775, for Nova Scotia, where a 
general charge of the churches in the 
province was given him, under the title of 
Dean of Shelburne. Returning to B. in 
1792, on the invitation -of Christ Ch., he 
remained in that connection to his death, 
Dec. 5, 1800, (64.) 
1757. 

tJoun VassaLu, Esq., Cambridge, son of 
Col. Jn. V., [H. U., 1732] He was J. of 
P. for Middlesex, and built the noble man- 
sion which, in a few years forsaken by its 
first master, was to become Washington’s 
head quarters, and is now the seat of 
Madam Cragie. J. V. died at Clifton, near 
Bath, Eng., Oct. 2, 1797, (60,) ‘ almost im- 
mediately,’ says the Gent.’s Mag., (which 
styles him ‘of the Crescent, Bath,”) “ af- 
ter rising from a hearty dinner. He lived 
in a princely style in America, but having 
taken a very active part and spared no ex- 
pense to uphold the royal cause, in vain, 
he resigned all to the ravagers ; and large 
estates being still left to him in Jamaica, 
came, with his family, to England. His 
loyalty went so far, that he would not use 
on his arms the family motto, Sepe pro 
rege, semper pro republica.”’ Of his four 
sons, Spencer, the eldest, rose to be Lt. 
Col. in his Majesty’s service, and his gal- 
lantry at the assault on Monte Video in 
Brazil, where he fell, Feb, 1807, won for 
him abundant praise. (See Gent.’s Mag.) 
{Samuel V., Esq., of London, of the time 
of Charles 1., and the subject of the impos- 
ing monument in King’s Chapel, raised to 
him’ by ‘his great-grandson, Florentius V. 
of the island ‘of Jamaica, but then, [1766,] 
in London,” there cannot be a doubt, was 
of the same stock with the several Vassalls 
noticed in this article, (as the common 
reference to their West India origin and 
possessions confirms ;) but the contrast thus 
shown between the principles and temper 
of those above-named with their New Eng- 
land kinsmen may well excite our special 
wonder. Samuel seems to have been 
among the foremost confessors to liberty, in 
the days when such spirits were not rare, 
and when they wanted not occasions to try 
their fidelity ; and the descendant who se- 
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lected these qualities as the burthen of his 
eulogy, must needs have been worthy of 
his line. ] 

tDr. Cuartes Russet, son of Hon. 
James R. of Charlestown, succeeded to the 
estate of his uncle (Judge) Chambers Rus- 
sell of Lincoln; married Elizabeth, only 
child of Col. Henry Vassall of Cambridge ; 
sdiled as a physician to Martinico in April, 
1775, and died at Antigua, May 27, 1780. 

tGrorGce Eryine, merch. in Boston to 
the Rev’n.; a refugee ; he died in London, 
[George St. Hanover Square,] Jan. 16, 
1806, (70). [See notice of Wm. E. [H. U. 
1753.]] ‘ 


1758. , 


Joun Foxcrort, son of Hon. Fr. F. of 
Cambridge [H. U. 1712], held-for a period 
the office of Register of Deeds in C.; the 
latter years of his life being passed as a 
mere gentleman of leisure. Though ob- 
noxious in a measure from opinions which 
he took no pains to conceal, he escaped on 
the whole with lttle molestation, and died 
Dec. 24, 1802, (63). [The house of the 
late Hon, Fr. F. at Cambridge was burnt 
at night, Jan. 24, 1777; as some surmised, 
not without design, and possibly the act of 
some party zealots. The mansion of Judge 
Oliver in Middleborough underwent the 
same fate, early in the war, not without 
exciting like suspicions. ] 

Dr. Samuet Danrorrg, son of Hon. S. 
D. [H. U. 1715], commenced practice at 
Newport, R. I., and removed to Boston, 
where he remained through the siege, 
much to his unpopularity. His future emi- 
inence placed him at the head of the Mass, 
Medical Society, and he died, the last sur- 
vivor of his class, Nov. 17, 1827, (87.) 

{Tuomas Hutcuinson, eldest son of Gov. 
H., merch. in Boston, and J. of C. Pl. from 
1772 to the Rev’n. He was denounced in 
1769 as a foreign importer contrary to the 
agreement of the Boston merchants. 
Though his death {in England] took place 
in 1811, by some singular oversight he was 
denoted as living until Cat, of 1827. 

Davin Wyrr, Esq., att’y-at-law, Port- 
land, Me., had much reputation, of which 
a part he owed to his wit. He was com- 
monly secured by the royal and episcopal 
party, from # mutual sympathy ;, Bradbury 
[H. U. 1757] being generally arrayed’ 
against him. W. was made king's att’y. 
for the county, and on the destruction of 
the town, removed -to Stroudwater, where 


he died Feb, 29, 1776, (35.) 


1759. ° 


tCox. Bengzamin Picxman, son of Col. B. 
P. of Salem, and who died Aug. 20, 1773, 
(67) ? merch. in §, in early life; became a 
refugee, but returned in March, 1785. (See 
Mrs. Adams’s Letters.) His estate, not 
without difficulty, was dropped from the 
confiscation act in which it had been in- 
cluded. He died April, 1819, (79.) 
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Rev. Lemven Hepes, minister of War- 
wick, father of Prof. H. of Cambridge. He 
‘was much persecuted as unpatriotic, but 
his annoyances could not have been of long 
duration, as his life was cut off in its prime, 
Oct. 15, 1777, (44.) 


1760. 


tTuomas Bratrve, Esq., Cambridge, son 
of Gen. Wm. B. [H. U. 1722], and himself 
known commonly in his time as ‘“ Major 
B.” He led the easy self-indulgent life of 
a gentleman of fortune, and: was not from 
temper disposed to. be a confessor in the 
cause of loyalty; but having been an 
« Absentee "during the Rev’n., he narrowly 
saved his house and grounds from the gen- 
eral decree, and long after his return, re- 
mained at Newport, R. I., their fate being 
long kept in suspense. The vote of the 
Assembly, in his favor, was carried by a 
bare majority ; and sach was its unpopu- 
larity, that many who aided the measure, 
were thrown out of their places. During a 
part of the war, the mansion was the resi- 
dence of Quarter-master: General Mifflin. 
The Mass. Hist. Coll. contains a notice 
(Old Series, viii. 82,) at variance in some 
respects with the above and which would 
even insinuate that Major B. was a friend 
to the popular cause. [He died Feb. 7, 
1801, (59.)] 

tFrawcis Green, son of Benj. G. of 
Halifax, seems to have passed almost at 
once from college walls to the camp, as he 
was an officer in the British forces at the 
capture of Havana [1762.] The Rev'n. 
found him a merch. in Boston: a refugee, 
he married in England a widow lady, by 
whom he became step-father to two deaf 
and dumb children, and his interest in them 
made him an author. [* Essay on impart- 
ing speech to the deaf and dumb.” Lond. 
1783.] He published some pieces on the 
same subject after his return, which hap- 
pened in 1799, taking the same year, his 
second degree at Harvard, thirty-six years 
out of course. Some changes in the funds 
reduced his-property ; and in his last years 
he was mainly dependent on his half-pay 
as a British officer. He died at Medford, 
his residence, April 21, 1809, (67.) 

tHon. Danint Leonarp, of Norton, 
cousin to the Hon. Geo. L. [H. U. 1748], 
att’y in Taunton and Rep. for some years 
before the Rev’n. In a recent work, he is 
spoken of as conspicuous by a passion for 
display in his dress and equipage ; such as 
being among the earliest to wear gold lace 
on his hat and to set up a chariot. He left 
the country, and after filling the office of 
Ch. Justice of Bermuda an unknown pe- 
riod, died in Lond., June 27, 1829, (89) ; 
being the last survivor of his class. Even 
at that age, a casualty was the cause of his 
death ; the accidental bursting of a pistol 
in his hand. 

Lewis Vassatt, gent. in Quincy, son of 
L. V. of Q. [H. U. 1728] and cousin of J. 


All 


V. [H. U. 1757] is supposed early to have 
left the country, and appears to have died 
sometime before Aug. 1785: but over both 
the place and the time utter darkness rests, 
and all the pains-taking of the writer has 
been spent for nought. It is noticeable 
that his name is not found im the long list 
given-in the Proscribing Act of 1778, which 
contains others of the family. 

TDanieL Briss, Esq., son of Rev. D. B. 
of Concord; att’y-at-law at Rutland in 
1765, removed to Concord in 1772, with 
his family went to Boston in the spring of 
1775 and thence with the British troops to 
Quebec. Having been. made Commissary 
to the army, he settled at the close of the 
war at Frederickton, N. B., and received 
the office of Chief Justice of the Ct. of C. 
Pl. He died at Bellemont, N. B., April, 
1806, (66.) He often, from the Provinces, 
revisited his native State, where he would 
gladly have finished his career. 

Witiiams Braprorp, one of the King’s 
counsellors, at New Providence, Bahamas, 
died in 1801, (61.) 

Rey. Timoruy Futter, of Middleton, 
minister of Princeton from 1767—1776; 
when he was dismissed after a year of 
disaffection and strife, one source of which 
was Mr. F’s supposed unfriendliness to the 
cause of liberty. He removed to Merri- 
mack, N. H. in 1796, and died. there July 
5, 1805, (66.) ‘ 


UNIVERSITY. 
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tPrrer Oriver, Esa., 2d son of Judge 
P.O. (H. U. 1730], physician at Scituate in 
early life ; died at Shrewsbury, Eng., 
Sept:, 1822, (81.) He it was who made 
the surly reply to the request of the Mass. 
Hist. Society for the loan of Hubbard’s 
MSS. History of New England, a rare 
and solitary copy which the Judge, his 
father, had transcribed with his own hand, 
(See Hist. Coll. 2d Series, iii.) [All the 
sons, had they lived to full maturity, of so 
sturdy a loyalist as Judge O., might by a 
very allowable inference be included in 
this list; but the eldest and youngest earl 
closed their career—Daniel [H. U. 1758] 
at sea in sight of the Canary isles (where 
he was buried,) being then travelling for the 
restoration of his health, April 22, 1768, 
(30), and Andrew [H. U. 1765] at his 
father’s in Middleborough, Jan. 1772,(26.)] 

Tuomas PAtméR, a native of Boston, 
early from college entered on his travels, 
and by the Rev’n. was induced to remain in 
England. He even then remitted home 
some costly donations to the library of his 
Alma Mater, and at his death [in Berkeley 
square, Lond. July 11, 1820, (77 )] be- 
queathed his whole collection in the same 
way. A considerable land-lot on the range 
of what now is Pear] st., but then unoccu- 
pied, and styled, “ Palmer’s Pasture,” be- 
longed to him, as did a portion of Mount 
Hope in Rhode Island. [Palmer married 
Miss Royal of Medford, the daughter of 


a 
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her service. 
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Col, Isaac R., with whose sisters George 
Erving and the younger Pepperell made 
similar alliances.] 

tSamurt Sewatu, Esq., of Brookline, 
att’ y-at-law in Boston, until the Rev’n., died 
in Bristol, Eng., May 6, 1811, (66.) 

Dr. Isaac Ranp, son of Dr. I. Rt of 
Charlestown, became a distinguished phy- 
sician in Boston—a loyalist, but not impru- 
dently active, though he remained during 
the siege in the city. He died Sept. 11, 
1822, (79.) [R. and Sam’l Williams (his 
classmate) attended,soon after leaving col- 
lege, Prof. Winthrop to Newfoundland to 
observe the transit of Venus, | 

tRev. Moses Bapeer, of Haverhill, 
was the son of Jos. B., a merch. of H.; and 


-brother of the Hon. Jos. B. senior, of Gil- 


manton, N. H.; who was of strong whig 
principles. He married Mary, daughter of 
Judge Saltonstall, and sister of Col. Richard 
Saltonstall of H. Prior to the Rev’n., he 
went to England, there received ordina- 
tion and was appointed an Episcopal mis- 
sionary in New Hampshire. When the 
war commenced, he was friendly to Great 
Britain, and was for a time a chaplain in 
He went to New York and 
there resided some time, and then cautious- 
ly returned to his family and friends at H. 
During the last six years of his life, he 
was Rector of King’s Chapel, Providence, 
R. [. He was born July 11, 1743, and 
died, much beloved and lamented, Sept. 19, 
1792, (49.) His wife died, Dec. 24, 1791, 
(42.) 2 
1762. 

tExisua Hurcnuinson, 2d son of Gov. 
H., died at Stoke near Birmingham, Eng., 
July, 1824. [He was a correspondent of 
the Mass. Hist. Soe. in relation to the pub- 
lishing of his father’s third vol. of the Hist. 
of Mass, ] 

tTuHomas DanFortn, 2d son of Judge 
D. of Cambridge [H. U. 1715], pursued 
his profession (the law) while at Charles- 
town, but ended his course in Lond. April 
1820, (76.) 

Wictiam Horcarnson, not a son, but a 
nephew? of Gov. H., was a King’s counsel- 
lor at the Bahamas. Died in Lond., [Al- 
tona, near Hamburg ?] Feb. 6, 1791, (57.) 
Winthrop’s MSS. 

{DanieL Otiver, 2d son of Lt. Gov. 
And. O:; from 1771 to 1774, att’y-at-law in 
Hardwick, where his intimacy with Brig. 
Gen. Ruggles, confirmed his innate loyalty. 
The Rev’n. made him an exile, and he died 
at Ashted in Warwickshire, Eng., May 6, 
1826, (82.) 

Dr. [saac Winstow, 2d son of Gen. 
John W., succeeded to the paternal estate 
at Marshfield, (of which Gov. Winslow 
was the early proprietor, and which is now 
a part of the estate of the Hon, Daniel 
Webster,) and though of congenial senti- 
ments with the rest of the family, seems to 
have been the only member who here re- 
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mained. He died in the seryice of his pro- 
fession, Oct. 24, 1819, (81.) >» 

tJpremiAn Dummer Roeers, Esq., son 
of Rey. Dan. R. [H. U. 1725] of Littleton, 
was an att’y-at-law in-his native place. 
With the rise and progress of popular dis- 
affection and tumult, he seems to have be- 
come conspicuously obnoxious, and _ pro- 
bably enough sailed with the troops from 
Boston in the spring of 1776, for Halifax, 
as he died there, as is supposed, inthe course 
of 1784. His son of the same name, and 
who received, when in this country in 
1824, the degree of Master of Arts from 
Harvard Coll., died at Nottingham, Eng., 
where he had long been a respectable and 
successful teacher, Oct. 21, 1832, (63.) 

Rey. Josepu Domert, probably of Bos- 
ton, became an Episcopal minister in Eng- 
land. He seems to have died before 1809. 

Dr. MarsnaLt Sprine, an eminent 
physician in Watertown, long and widely 
resorted to from the country around in the 
most desperate cases. He died Jan. 11, 
1818, (76.) Those who knew him only 
in latter years, are surprised to learn that 
during the contest for independence, he 
was accounted a zealous tory, who would 
not have been tolerated, says Dr, Thatcher, 
(Medical Biography,) but that his medical 
skill could not be dispensed with, From 
that stand he made the wide transition 
(with which he was afterwards not seldom 
taunted in sport or earnest) to a strenuous 
democrat, on the accession of the Jefferson 
administration. 

Mr. Joun WapswortnH, tutor at Cam- 
bridge, from 1770 to his death. Of impos- 
ing talents as a debater, the frequent dis- 
play to which he was tempted, of his 
politics, would have lost him his office, but 
for his great popularity with the students 
and the efforts of some friends in the Cor- 
poration, which, as it was, he managed to 
keep by the majority of a single vote, 
(See Eliot’s Biogr. Dict., p. 324.) He died 
at Newton of the small pox, July 12, 1777, 
(39); and the subscription-monument * to 
have been raised for him by the students, 
failed from the rapid depreciation of the 
paper-currency -in the interval. Dr. Free- 
man portrays him with tenderness in his 
Sermon on the Hon. G. R. Minot. 


1763. 


Josrru Hooper, son of Robert H., Esq. 
(known by tradition as “King H.”) of 
Marblehead. Stephen H. [H. U. 1761] 
was an elder son. Of Joseph no trace has 
been kept and no tidings can be given by 
those ef the name now in M.; which in- 
duces the suspicion that he had been from 
60 to 70 years-a stranger to the place, and 
had died in England, (asterized in Cat. 


* Tt has been since (in 1802) raised; giving evi- 
dence by the lapse of twenty-five years, of the 
enduring place he held in the remembrance of his 
pupils. 
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of 1809.) His name, however, does not 
appear in the Proscribing Act of 1778. 
“ King ” Hooper, there is little doubt, was 
a staunch adherent of royalty, as became 
his cognomen, and at the Collins house in 
Danvers (then owned by him) it was, that 
Gov. Gage was received when visiting 
Salem and the vicinity soon after his arri- 
val, June, 1774. [See Felt’s Annals of 
ey” p- 480.] He died in M., May, 1790, 
) 

Samson Stopparp, sonof S. S., Esq.,? 
[H. U. 1730] of whom, see notice. A 
schoolmaster and J. of P. and Major in the 
militia. Died, 1779, (36.) 

tDr. Joun Jurrrizs, a distinguished 
physician in Boston, his native place. 
From J771 to 1774, he was a surgeon of a 
ship of his Majesty’s squadron in Boston 
harbor, and in attendance on the wounded 
British soldiers at Bunker’s Hill. He went 
with the royal forces to Halifax in 1776, and 
thence to England, in 1779; obtaining in 
both places professional employments under 
the Crown. He commenced his regular 
medical life in London, 1780; Jan. 7, 1785, 
he acquired a sort of eclat by crossing the 
British channel with Blanchard, in a bal- 
loon, when he landed in the forest of Guines 
in France. In 1790, he returned to his 
native country and town, where he con- 
tinued to practice until his death, Sept. 16, 
1819, (75); the cause of which was an her- 
nia, originating (as was said by some) in 
an over-exertion in his first aerial voyage. 

tHon. JosHua Upuam, son of Dr. U. of 
Brookfield ; in 1776, left his profession (of 
law) which he had followed in his native 
town, and came to Boston; and thence, in 
1778, wentto New York, entering then or be- 
fore, the British service,in which he became 
aid-de-camp to Sir Guy Carleton (Lord Dor- 
chester), and rose to the rank of Col. of 
dragoons. When the government of New 
Brunswick was organized in 1784, he was 
appointed to the Bench of the S. J. Ct. of 
that province. In 1807, he visited London 
on an agency connected with his official 
department, and died in 1808. He was 
buried in the church of Mary-le-bone. 
Judge U. was in college the classmate and 
chum of Col. Pickering. He married a 

ounger daughter of Col. John Murray, of 

utland, one of the prominent gentry and 
loyalists of the western part of Mass. 
Daniel Bliss, before mentioned, was another 
of his sons-in-law. 

tHon. Samson Satter Biowers, of Bos- 
ton, grandson of Rev. Tho. B. of Beverly, 
fH. U. 1695]; studied law with Gov. 
Hutchinson, (then Judge of Pr. and Lt. 
Gov.); was with John Adams and Josiah 
Quincy jr., (the latter, his classmate,) en- 
gaged for Capt. Preston and the British sol- 
diers, himself being junior counsel on their 
trial [Nov. 1770] for what was long and 
absurdly called the ‘“ Boston massacre.”’ 
Returning from London, (whither he went 
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in 1774, when hostilities had just broke 
out,) in the next Spring, he was closely 
confined on reaching Boston, but soon 
released. He married Miss Kent, the 
daughter of Benj. Kent, Esq., [H. U. 1727,] 
and early taking his flight to -Halifax, 
there pursued his profession, until raised to 
the Bench, of which, in 1795, he became 
presiding Judge. He resigned in 1833; 
and now reposes from his labors, the oldest 
living Alumnus of Harvard, and having 
rounded nearly a century of years. [Judge 
B. has a sister still living in Boston, where 
she has dwelt from the first, whose days 
have almost ‘“‘even run’ with his. They 
are respectively completing their 99th and 
97th years. | 

tHon. JonATHAN Butss, of Springfield, 
was a Repr. of 8. (See Notice of Isr. Wil- 
liams, ante): became Ch. J. of the 8. J. 
Ct. of New Brunswick, and died at Fred- 
erickton, Oct. 1822, (80.) He attended 
Lord Perey to Concord on the 19th of 
April, (Dr. J.) 

tSamvue Portzr,att’y.-at-law in Salem; 
a refugee who died in London, June, 1798. 


1764. 
tEvian Wituiams, Esq., att’y-at-law at 
Deerfield, then at Mendon, and finally at 
Keene, N. H. Soon after the action at 
Lexington, he joined the British in Boston. 
[He died [Qu. in this country ?] in 1793, 
(47.) ] 
1765. 


NatHaniet Sparuawk, eldest son of 
Hon, Col. N. 8. of Kittery, Me.; began 
life as a merch. in Salem, and early in the 
Rev’n. removed to Haverhill. With his 
brother, Sam. Hirst 8., he was absent in 
England during the latter part of the strug- 
gle, and for some years later, it would 
seem, as he is'said to have been a Commis- 
sary at Exeter, in 1792. He received a 
pension from the Crown, on the ground of 
the persecution he underwent while resi- 
dentin Salem. The time of his return to 
America, does not appear, but he died at 
Kittery, Oct. 1814,(71.) [Nath., Wm. P., 
and Sam. H. Sparhawk, [H. U. 1765, 1766, 
1771,] were brothers: the father was son- 
in-law to Sir Wim. Pepperell, the victor of 
Louisburg, and one need not hesitate to 
number all the sons (as we clearly must 
the second,) on the royal side. ] 

tHon. Epwaro Winstow, Jr., of Ply- 
mouth, son of E. W., Esq., [H. U., 1736,] 
an accomplished and talented man, says 
Dr. Thacher; joined the British in Boston 
before hostilities. began, and was chosen a 
Col. in their service. He afterwards filled 
the offices of King’s Coun’r. and Judge of 
the S. J. Ct. in New Brunswick, and died 
at Frederickton, May, 1815, (70.) [E. W., 
his cousin Pelham W., and his classmate, 
John Thomas, (both of whose names are 
here found,) were three of the seven origa- 
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nal founders of the Old Colony Club, in 
1769, now “the Pilgrim Society.”] 

Vrytine Sronparp, second son of 8. 
S., Esq., of Chelmsford, [H. U. 1730,] of 
whom see notice; an eminent instractor 
of youth in C. He died suddenly, May 8, 
1779, (33.) 

Joun Toomas, Esg., Plymouth, son of 
Col. T., who died at Louisburg in 1745; a 
refugee, he removed to Liverpool, N. S., and 
died March 1823, (76.) Gen. John T., 
who was early in our Rev’n. commander a 
short time at Roxbury, and who died in 
Canada, of the small-pox, May, 1776, was 
a connexion only by marriage; his wife 
was a sister of his namesake. 

tSamvet Rogers, brother of J. D. R., 

-{H. U., 1762]; a refugee, who returned 
and died as a merch. in Boston, June 1, 
1804, (57.) 

tSera WittiAms, att’y.-at-law in Taun- 
ton;-a refugee, who died in London. He 
is asterized in Cat. of 1791. 

Rev. JAmes Luz, of Concord; minister 
of Royalston from 1768; he was, like 
Dana, Fuller, and Hedge, a mark for sus- 
picion and annoyance to his Whig pa- 
rishioners, and died Feb. 1819, (77.) 

tCuartes Curtis, “Scituate, gent.” 
Such is the designation, as to name, place, 
and condition, by the Proscribing act of 
1778, of one of its victims. That the gradu- 
ate of 1765 is the person meant, one cannot 
but suspect, though Deane, (Hist., &c.) 
whose notice is brief as may be, makes no 
allusion to such an incident in his life, and 
only gives New York as the place of his 
death. He was, at least, wnasterized until 
Cat. of 1833. 

1766. 

tSrr WittiAm Peprreretr, second son 
of Hon. Nath. Sparhawk of Kittery, Me. 
He dropped his family name, when adopted 
as the heir of his grandfather, Sir Wm. P., 
who had lost his only son, Andrew P., [H. 
U., 1743,] in the dawn of life, March 1, 
1751, (26.) Sir William, himself, died at 
his seat in Kittery, July 6, 1759, and the 
new successor to his name, was created 
successor to his title also in Oct. 1774, He 
died in London, [Dorset st., Portman sq.] 
Dec. 2, 1816, (70) which event had been 
some time preceded by the decay of his 
mind. (See notice of Palmer, ante.) 

{Rurus Cuanpeer, son of Hon. John C, 
of Worcester; studied law with James Put- 
nam, and became a practitioner in W., 
1768—1774; went to England, and died in 
London, where he had lived as a private 

entleman, Oct. 11, 1823. [Hon. Col. 
Aone C. the 3d, died in London, Edgeware- 
road, Sept. 26, 1800, (80.) See Gents 
Mag.] In the schedule exhibited to the 
commissioners on the claims of the Ameri- 
can loyalists, the amount of his confiscated 
real and personal estates stands at $11,067; 
the losses of income from offices and ces- 
sation of business, at $6,000 more. So 
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moderate was this estimate accounted, com- 
pared with the extravagant pretensions of 
many of his brethren in adversity, that he 
was. commonly known under the appella- 
tion of “the honest refugee.” (See Lin- 
coln’s Hist. of Worcester, p. 275.) This 
high family, which for half a ¢entary held 
such sway in W. and the surrounding 
country, is now become extinct in that place 
to the very name.] 
1767. 

Str Tuomas Bernarp, third son of Sir 
Francis B. (Gov.); born in Lincoln, Eng., 
came over with his father, when 8 or 10 
years of age; returned early from college, 
and entered at Lincoln’s Inn; was called 
to the bar, 1780; made treasurer of the 
Foundling Hospital, 1795; the death of his 
brother, (Sir John,) in the West Indies, 
1809, devolved a baronetey upon him. Ox- 
ford soon after created him D.C. L. He 
was the active and liberal patron of various 
charities, and author of divers small tracts, 
the best known of which, (‘* The Comforts 
of Old Age,”’) saw a fifth edition (12mo.) 
in 1820. Sir Tho’s. died at Leamington 
Spa, Warwickshire, July 1, 1818. The 
Annual Biography, &c. for 1819, says 
“that he never used his master’s degree 
[at Harvard,] either from disgust towards 
America asa land of rebels, or from disdain 
of any but English honors. 

tEpwarp Oxnarp, merch. in Portland, 
Me.; temporary. Faas at the Episcopal 
society from iswall’s departure, [See 
notice of him,] in May, 1775, to the burn- 
ing of the town. A refugee during the 
contest, he returned at its close, to engage 
in an auction and commission store, and 
died July 2, 1803. 


1768. 


tDr. WittiaAM Paing, son of Hon. Tim. 
P. of Worcester; for a large part of the 
war, apothecary to the British forces in 
Rhode Island and at New York; remoy- 
ing, with the Peace, to New Brunswick, 
he became a Repr. for Charlotte Co. in its 
Assembly ; from 1787 to 1793, his home 
was in Salem; his father’s death, in this 
last year, led him to return to W., where 
the large remainder of his days were pass- 
ed, to his death, April 19, 1833, (83.) 

TNaTHANIEL CHANDLER, son of Hon. 
John C. of Worcester, att’y.-at-law in Pe- 
tersham, until the events were closed by 
the Rev’n.; for a time he led a corps of 
volunteers in the British service at New 
York; the following years were spent in 
England, and returning in 1784, he became 
a trader in the place of his former abode, 
His health failing, he exchanged Petersham 
for Worcester, where he died March 7, 
1801, (51.) 

Trmotuy Orne, merch. in Salem, son- 
in-law to Wm. Pynchon, Esq. [H. U. 
1743.] died before 1791. 
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Dr. Perer Otiver, 3d son of Lt. Gov. 
Andrew O., probably early entered the 
medical department of the British army ; 
as he is styled at his death (in Titchfield st., 
Lond.) April 4, 1795, as ‘Surgeon to the 
staff on the Continent.” [Qu. in the Duke 
of York’s army ?] 

Exsenezer Braptsu, son to FE. B., the 
innkeeper in Cambridge, (and son-in-law of 
Hon. T. Paine of Worcester,) was att’y.- 
at-law in the same place. His craven 
apology for signing the Address to Gov. 
Hutchinson, on his departure, (a humilia- 
tion in which he was not left to be singu- 
lar,) may be seen in the Boston Gaz., Sept. 
12,1774. His habits of indulgence in Jat- 
ter years, reduced him to a state of fatuity, 
so that he was placed under charge at 
Lancaster, where he died felo de se, April 
30, 1818, - 

1770. 

WitiraAm Sanrorp Hurcuinson, 3d 
son of Gov. H., died of consumption in 
England, Feb. 20, 1780, (28.) 

Hox. Warp Curpman, grand-son of 
Rev. Jn. C. of Beverly [H. U. 1711] and 
son of Jn. C., Esq. att?y.-at-law, Marble- 
head [H. U. 1738] became Judge of the 
S. J. C. of New Brunswick, and died at 
Frederickton, Feb. 9, 1824. Judge C. (who 
was a brother-in-law of the late Hon. Wm. 
Gray of Buston) retained an affection for 
New England, though exiled from its 
shores ; and his son, of the same name and 
successor to his station and honors, was 
the most conspicuous member of the class 
of 1805. 

JonaTuan StEarns, Esq.? att’y.-at-law 
in Halifax, N. S., of which too he was 
Repr.; he rose to be Att’y-Gen. of the 
province and died in 1798, (49.) 

Dr. Jonarnan Hicxs of Cambridge ; 
“ Regimental surgeon in his Majesty’s ser- 
vice; died at Demarara, Feb. 15, 1826. 

1771. 

Samvet Hirst Sparuawk, son of Hon. 
Col. NS. of Kittery, [See notice of N. 8. 
the brother, before]: one of the Addressers 
of Goy. Gage in Oct. 1775; died in K. 
Aug. 19, 1789, (38.) 

Samuev Paine, son of Hon. Tim. Paine 
of Worcester [H. U. 1748] associated with 
his father in some of his various offices be- 
fore the Rev’n. During that period he 
was successively in N. York, Nova Scotia, 
and England. A pension for his loyalty 
(rather less in amount than $100) was 
granted him by the crown. He returned 
and died in W. June, 1807. 

Witirsm Vassatt, son of W. V. [H. U. 
1733] embarked in 1772, then unmarried, 
for England, and never returned, He is 
asterized in Catal. of 1827, 

{Danret Murray, son of Col. Jn. M. of 
Rutland, M C., att’y.-at-law in R. a short 
time ; then entered the British service and 
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rose to be Major of Dragoons. He was 
living in Portland on, his half-pay in 1830, 
and died in Belfast in or before 1833. 

1772. 

tWittiam CHanpLER, youngest son of 
Hon. Jn. C. of Worcester ; a refugee, per- 
haps at New York, until the end of the 
contest. He died in W. July 1, 1793, (40.) 

Brngamin Lorine, ‘son of Commodore 
L. and died in England.” Winthrop’s MSS. 
He is asterized in Catal. of 1797. [Commo- 
dore L. was one of the five Commissioners 
of the Revenue, having his residence at 
Jamaica Plain; a retired sea-officer proba- 
bly. His name occurs in the Appendix. ] 

tSamureL Murray, son of Col. Jn. M., 
of whom all that can be found is, that “ he 
accompanied the British troops to Lexing- 
ton on the 19th of April.” (Dr. J.) He 
seems to have finished his career before 
1785. 

Joun Lrypatt Bortanp, eldest son of 
Jn. B. of Cambridge ; early gave himself, 
as his friends in this region supposed, to 
the profession of arms, and at his death in 
England, Nov. 16, 1825, he is styled, ‘“ Lt. 
Col. John B. and late of his Majesty.” 

Georcr Inman, son of Ralpk L, Esq. of 
Cambridge; married Miss Badger of Phil- 
adelphia, became a refugee, and died with 
the rank of Capt. in the British army, in 
the W. Indies (Barbadoes?) in 1789. 
[Ralph I. was owner of the well-known 
“‘Inman-place,’ latterly known as the 
*€ Austin house,” and which as late as the 
close of the last century, was one of the 
only four dwellings east of Old Cambridge. ] 

tTHomas Aston Corrin,: Esq. son of 
Wm. C. of Boston and cousin to Admiral 
Sir Isaac C. (also of Boston) student at 
law, in company with Ward Chipman, and 
with Jon. Sewall; at the opening of the 
difficulties, went to Halifax ; became Pri- 
vate Secretary to Sir Guy Carleton (Lord 
Dorchester) and in 1784, Commissary-Gen- 
eral at Quebec, to the British troops. He 
left the Provinces for England in Nov. 
1804, and died in Abingdon st., Westmin- 
ster, May 31, 1810, (56.) [T. A.C. is by 
some strange accident, presented in the 
Triennial Catal., with the suffix of Baro- 
nettus to his name: such a title is denied 
by his nearest remaining connections in 
this region, and the Gent’s Mag. (in the 
mention of his death,) does not recognize it, 
It was not appended until Cat. of 1815; 
the preceding Catal. first denoted him as 
dead. ] 

Dr. Mires Wuitrworts, son of Dr. M. 
W. of Boston, a refugee ; died in England 
in or before 1779. [The elder Whitworth 
who died in B. Oct. 6, 1776, (63) “ phys. 
and surgeon,” was surgeon in Boston dur- 
ing the seige and in attendance, June, 
1775, upon the American wounded brought 
in as prisoners from Bunker’s Hill (Dr. 
Thacher). He also, not the son, was the 
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person at some period of the war, in the 
Commissariat department. ] 
jJonaTHaw Simpson, son-in-law to Jn. 
Borland, Esq., Cambridge, (and for some 
_ years after the Peace, owner and occupant 


of the large Borland estate in C.) was 


+ 


Commissary of prisoners in the British 
service at Charleston, S. C. He returned 
to Boston, where he finished his days, Dec. 
7, 1804, (82.) [J. B., Esq. had residences 
at the same time in Boston, Cambridge, 
and Quincy. The latter is probably the 
house of Ex-President Adams, purchased 
by his father, prior to his’ return from 
Europe in 1783, through his agent at home. 
The estate in Cambridge, which was ex- 
tensive enough to embrace the whole 
square, from the street on the line of the 
University bookstore for its western limit, 
terminating eastwardly, at the convergence 
of the two streets into the Boston road, was 
in the winter and spring following the 
capitulation of Saratoga (Oct. 1778) the 
head-quarters of Gen. Burgoyne and Phil- 
lips, and their suites. J. B.’s life was 
closed by a casualty, June 7, 1775; in de- 
scending from his house-top, he was, by a 
false step, precipitated to the next landing 
place below.] 


1773. 


Tuomas Frucker, son of Mr. Secretary} 


(of Mass.) F. and nephew of Sam. and 
Francis Waldo (see ante) “ a Lieut. in the 
60th British regiment.” (Winthrop’s MSS.) 
died in or before 1785, [Henry Knox, after- 
wards Gen. K. of the artillery department 
in the American service, married the sister 


of T. F.] 


1774, 


Dr. Francis Bortanp, second son of J. 
B., Esq. of Cambridge, physician in Ports- 
mouth, N. H. a few years; died at Somer- 
set, Bristol Co., Ms. 1826. His political 
cast may be safely assumed, it is thought, 
from that of all his family. 

Rev. Breysamin Loyrxy, youngest son 
of ‘ Master’’ John L. [H. U. 1728] joined 
the British army during the siege of Boston 
(in what relation is not known) married at 
Halifax soon after his arrival there in the 
fleet ; and sailing for England, betook him- 
self to the church asa resource. He re- 
ceived orders and died at Ashe in Surry, 
(his second cure) March 14, 1828, (73.) 

BrinLey Sytvester Otiver, 4th son of 
Lt. Goy. O., was a surgeon in the British 
navy. He is asterized in Cat. of 1830. 

James Purnam, Esq., son of Hon. Js, 
P. of Worcester ; from college retired very 
early to Nova Scotia, where he soon ac- 
quired the favor of the Duke of Kent, 
(then in the Provinces) to whom he owed 
the office of Marshal: [According to Dr. 
J. he was at this time appointed Barrack- 
master General at New York by Lord Dor- 
chester] ; he accompanied his royal patron 
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to England, became one of his household 
and was made an executor of his will. Js. 
P. died in Oxford st. Lond. March 2, 1838, 
(85.). [The two Worcester families of 
Chandler and Putnam were allied by inter- 
marriage as well as by sympathetic action 
in the politics of their time.] 


APPENDIX. 


The Loyal Address from ‘‘ the gentlemen and 
principal inhabitants [!] of Boston” to Gov. Gage 
on his departure, contains among other names, 
those of,---John Erving, William Brattle, Ralph 
Truman, Richard Clarke, David Phips, Byfield 
Lyde, Stephen Greenleaf, ‘Thos. Hutchinson, 
Francis Green, Sam. Hirst Sparhawk, Jon. 
Simpson, jr., James Lloyd, Edward Winslow, 
Isaac Winslow, Joshua Loring, jr., Edw. Hutch- 
inson, Miles Whetworth, Tho. Brinley, Nath. 
Coffin, Benj. Gridley. Almon’s Remembrancer, 
Oct. 5, 1775. 

The Address on the same occasion of ‘the 
gentlemen who were driven from their habita- 
uons in the country, to the town of Boston,” 
presents. (a part only,)---John Chandler, David 
Phips, Tho. Foster, James Putnam, Richard 
Saltonstal], Pelham Winslow, Peter Oliver, jr., 
Peter Oliver, sen., Daniel Oliver, Seth Wil- 
liams, jr., Jon, Stearns, Edward Winslow, jr., 
Charles Curtis, Ward Chipman, Nath, Chandler, 
Samuel Paine, William Chandler, James Put- 
nam, jr. 

The following ‘List of Persons, who have 
died in exile from the Massachusetts only,’ (See 
Mass. Spy, Nov. 6, 1783,) recals to mind some 
of the subjects of the foregoing article, or of the 
families to which they belonged. The List is 
not here given entire :---Gov. Bernard, lady and 
son, Gov. Hutchinson, son and daughter, Mrs. 
Oliver, (another daughter,) daughter of Thomas 
Hutchinson, Rev. Mr. Troutbeck, Mr. Robinson, 
commissioner, Col. Royal, Commodore Loring, 
Mr. Nathaniel Coffin, Mr. Joseph Green, young 
Mr. Green, Mr. Thompson, Medford, Mr. Wyer, 
Newbury, Mr. Martin Howard, Rev. Mr. Ser- 
geant and daughter, Mr. Robert Temple, Mr. 
Dobney, Mr. Vassall’s daughter and servant, 
Lt. Gov. Oliver’s lady, Mrs. Gardiner, Mrs, 
Pepperell, Mrs. Amory, Mrs. Savage, Mrs. Cor- 
dis, Mrs. Jeffries, Mrs. Prince, Mrs. Barrell, 
Miss Katy Hutchinson, Miss Borland, Miss Se- 
wall, Mr. Flucker, Mr. Pepperell. [Mr. Rob- 
inson was the assailant of James Otis, Esq., at 
the British coffee-house in King st., Boston, Sept. 
1769; a fracas which ended in the latter’s hope- 
Jess insanity; and for which he recovered of 
Mr. R. $2,000 damages. The amount he mag- 
nanimously remitted, on the other’s acknowledg- 
ment of the offence. Mr. Martin Howard was 
a Boston lawyer of some repute, who had written 
to vindicate the right of Parliament to tax the 
colonies; and whose house was demolished in 
the riots of Aug. 1765, an outbreak prompted 
by the first tidings of the passage of the Stamp- 
act. (See Gordon’s Hist. Am. Rev.,i. 127. 181. 
201.) Mr. Troutbeck had been assisstant minis- 
ter at King’ Chapel ch.; and Mr. Sergeant, 
probably the Rev. Winwood S., Episcopal 
successor for a few years to East Apthorp at 
Cambridge. There is yet another name, which 
the writer, from a natural curiosity at so near a 
coincidence with his own, would gladly trace 
out; but the desire must die in its birth, 
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VIZ. JUDGES OF SUPERIOR COURT OF JUDICATURE AND OF SUPREME JUDICIAL COURT 
OF MASSACHUSETTS } AND BARRISTERS, COUNSELLORS AND ATTORNIES 5 
WITH BRIEF NOTICES OF THOSE WHO HAVE DECEASED, 
OR RETIRED FROM PUBLIC LIFE. 


[By Atpzn Braprorp, 8. H. 8.] 


Unoer the first charter, which was granted in 1630 and revoked in 1685, the gover- 
nor and assistants formed the highest Judicial tribunal in the colony. Several of these 
were citizens of Suffolk; but few were educated Jawyers—of whom were governor 
Winthrop, Richard Bellingham, Simon Bradstreet, and Roger Ludlow. Nor is it 
certain the two last were so educated. Bradstreet had his education in one of the Eng- 
lish universities; and afterwards gave his attention ‘to law and politics; but there is no 
direct proof of his being a practising attorney. He came to Massachusetts in 1630, at 
the age of twenty-two or three—was generally one of the assistants, and several years 
governor after 1679. He survived. all the jfirst-comers ; and died at the age of ninety, 

' or nearly. Ludlow was a principal character among those who came in May and June, 
1630, and settled Dorchester. He was one of the assistants that year, and for four years 
after, until he with others removed from that place in 1635, and made a settlement at 
Windsor, on Connecticut river. He was a leading character in that colony. Before his 
removal, he was one year deputy-governor. If not aregularly educated lawyer, ‘* he 
was learned in the law;” and considered ‘second to none in New England, in the 
knowledge of jurisprudence.” John Haynes, who came into the colony in 1633 and 
resided in Boston or Cambridge two years, had received a better education than com- 
mon; and was esteemed an able statesman and civilian; but it is not recollected 
whether he was of the legal profession. He was chosen one of the council, or assist- 
ants, in 1634: and raised to the office of governor in 1635. In 1636, be removed to 
Connecticut river, with Rev. Mr. Hooker and others, and began the settlement of 
Hartford. He was one of the pillars of that colony several years; and he possessed 
a large estate, about $2,000 a year; which often confers or increases influence. 
Thomas Morton, who resided some time at Mt. Wollaston, (Quincy,) as early as 1625, 
and continued several years, (being sent to England for bad conduct, but returning,) was 
a lawyer by profession, educated at one of the Inns in London; but called by the writers. 
of that day a petti-fogger. Perhaps he did not complete his education as an attorney. 
He was an unpriocipled and vicious character. He could not endure the piety and 
strict morals of the Puritans, and he was their bitter accuser with ‘the ministry and 
bishops in England. It is not to be wondered then, that the government here sent him 
as a prisoner to England. The good people of Plymouth, indeed, in 1628, resolved to 
send him to England for his immoral and turbulent conduct before Winthrop came over. 

Richard Bellingham was learned in the law, from study and practice, as well as cor- 
rect in morals, and a lover and supporter of justice. He was long time of the board of 
assistants; and several years governor after the death of Endicott, in 1665, and once in 
the life time of Winthrop. He came over in 1634. 

Thomas Lechford, an inhabitant of Boston from 1637 to 1641, was a lawyer, or attor- 
ney, by profession. But he found little business; as the people usually. managed their 
own causes; and the governor and assistants discouraged him as an attorney ; and in 
other respects withheld from him their favor and friendship. That his conduct was 
really dishonorable, does not appear: but he was accused of not being duly submissive 
to the judgment of the civil rulers; as he disapproved and censured their policy in eccle- 
siastical affairs. The difficulty is explained, by recollecting that he was an Episcopalian 3 
and though he had been a non-conformist in some things before he left England, like 
Blackstone he was unwilling to submit to the discipline and modes of worship practised 
and enjoined in the colony. On one occasion, he was reprimanded by the court for 
pleading with the jury when the court was not sitting, but on his apology, or explana- 
tion, the censure was revoked. When he returned to England, he published a book, 
which contained many heavy charges against the government, as being intolerant and 
over-strict, but giving also generally, a true statement of the proceedings in religious 
coucerns. The following declaration, however, was made by him in his book, * that 
wiser men than they, (the rulers in Massachusetts,) going into a new country and setting 
up a government for themselyes, would probably have committed more mistakes than 


they did.” 


a 
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After Lechford, no regular, learned attorney appears in the colony for a Jong period. 
A few persons, indeed, on some occasions, presumed to act as attorneys; but probably, 
they were not well-educated nor honorable characters. A common attorney at that 
period, was not held in much esteem. For a law was passed in 1662, excluding every 
one ‘who was a usual and commun attorney in an inferior court from a seat in the house 
of deputies,” or general assembly. 

Lechford says, “there were four courts a year in Boston, in 1639;* to which there 
are appeals from the petit courts, [probably meaning a court before a single magistrate, 
or a town or county court,] and thence to the general court ; from which, they say, there 
is no appeal.t The grand-jurors are charged by the governor; and chiefly under the 
heads of the ten commandments. But for want of a record and of a regard to precedents, 
the government is in danger of being arbitrary. They pretend that the word of God is a 
sufficient rule. It is true,’ he adds, ‘it is a sufficient rule, if well understood. But take 
care and despise not learning ; nor the worthy lawyers of either gown, lest you repent 
too late.” 

In 1647, several law books were ordered from England, for the use of the governor 
and assistants, who then constituted the highest judicial tribunal in the colony, except 
that in some cases an appeal was allowed to the general court. What was usually called 
the common law in England, though very early recognized and regarded in the colony 
of Plymouth, was not generally acknowledged in Massachusetts before 1700. It was 
deemed necessary to give it authority, by particular statutes.{ And yet where the acts 
of the colonial and provincial legislature were found to be deficient, it appears the com- 
mon law was admitted to supply the defect, ‘‘ that justice might be done and maintained.” 
The same principle and practice may be detected in the proceedings and decisions of the 
supreme judicial court of the Commonwealth since the adoption of the present State Con- 
stitution in 1780. Little regard was given to the forms of law, for seventy years from 
the first settlement of Massachusetts: And, usually, the party managed his own cause 
himself, or had an intelligent friend to assist him ; and there was not then a distinct pub- 
lic prosecuting officer for the government. Gov. Winthrop did not act as an attorney, in 
any case, it is believed; though he was well acquainted with the principles and forms of 
law. It was happy for the infant colony, that such learned, as well as worthy, charac- 
ters, as Winthrop, Bellingham and Bradstreet, were members of it and enjoyed the con- 
fidence of the people. According to Randolph, the busy and troublesome enemy of the 
liberties of the people in Massachusetts, from 1675 to 1687, there were only two attor- 
nies in Boston in 1680: And he advised a friend in England to send * two or three honest 
attornies, if any such in nature.’ (!) It appears, however, as hinted above, that some 
persons assumed the character of attornies at the courts. But they were not only illiter- 
ate; their honesty was suspicious; and they were charged “ with encouraging a litigious 
spirit among the people.” 

Soon after the charter of William and Mary, in 1692, judicial courts were established 
by laws, viz. justice’s courts, quarter sessions, common pleas, and a superior court of 
judicature: And this system continued till the revolution of 1775. In 1701, the supe- 
rior court prescribed forms of writs; an oath was also required to be taken by attornies, 
and regulations adopted for conducting business in all the courts of justice. Only two 
attornies were allowed for one cause. 

As has been already noticed, the highest judicial court was previously composed of 
the governor and assistants. The most eminent of these, after the first generation, who 
have been mentioned, were Thomas Danforth, Samuel Symonds, William Stough- 
ton, Francis Willoughby, John Richards, John Saffin,’ Bartholomew Gedney, Wait- 
Still Winthrop, Daniel Dennison, Samuel Nowell, and William Tailer.§ 


* Held, no doubt, by the governor and assistants, which then formed the highest judicial court in the 
colony. ‘his court continued till the first charter was annulled in 1684, 

{ It will be recollected, that the government of Massachusetts never allowed of appeals to the parent 
State. They resisted the claim whenever made, with great decision and pertinacity. It was enough 
that their laws were not repugnant to those of England. The expense of appeals was a great objection 3 
but the kind of dependence it implied was a greater. While they acknowledged allegiance to the crown, 
they impugned the interference of parliament in toto; and king James himself once declared, ‘that the 
parliament had no authority in granting lands to or governing the colonies.” 

“* An extensive examination of the records of Plymouth and Massachusetts has satisfied me that our 
ancestors were not so ignorant of the principles, on which justice was administered in the mother coun- 
try, as some have asserted ; but Lam also satisfied they.were either in a great degree ignorant of the 
forms of legal proceedings, or considered them of little importance ”—Gro. Burss. 

§ Thomas Danforth was some time deputy-governor, and many years one of the assistants—President 
of Maine when under the government of Massachusetts ; an able and zealous defender of the rights of the 
people, in time of Charles If. und James If. Symonds, of Ipswich, was an assistant, one year deputy- 
governor, and learned in the law. Willoughby was deputy-governor in 1665—67, an advocate for charter 
rights. Stoughton, of Dorchester, one of the most Jearned men of his day, was deputy-governor and act- 
ing governor several years: Richards was of the board of assistants, and agent to England—Saffin was 
a member of the general court, and one of the assistants—Gedney was of Salem—Winthrop a grand-son of 
first governor. Wait-Still Winthrop was a justice also in 1696; chief justice in 1708 to 1717 ; and in 1699, 
a judge of vice-admiralty court. Nathaniel Byfield succeeded him in the latter office. Dennison, of Ips= 
wich, ablo and learned—Nowell, a gon of first secretary—-Tailer, deputy-governor, an Episcopalian, 
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After the government was organized under the charter of 1692, the justices of the supe- 
rior court of judicature were, William Stoughton, Thomas Danforth, Wait-Still Winthrop, 
Elisha Cooke, and Samuel Sewall. John Richards was appointed but did not accept, 
and Elisha Cooke was then commissioned. He was a zealous patriot and a popular man; 
but a physician. Wait-Still Winthrop resigned in 1701; and in 1708 was appointed chief 
justice, and continued nine years. Stoughton was Lieut. governor part of the time he 
acted as chief justice. He had adegree in Harvard College, 1650; and died in 1700. 
S. Sewall received a degree in Harvard College in 1671. In 1718, was created chief 
justice, and resigned in 1728. He was a great theologian, and Rev. Dr. Joseph Sewall 
of Boston was his son. In 1692, there was a special commission to constitute a court for 
the trial of those accused of witchcraft, viz. Nathaniel Saltonstall, John Richards, Bar- 
tholomew Gedney, Wait-Still Winthrop, Samuel Sewall, and Capt. Sargeant. There is a 
tradition that Saltonstall was not in favor of the sentence of death on those convicted of 
that pretended crime. William Brattle, in his account of the Salém witchcraft, says, 
that ‘* Bradstreet, Danforth, Rev. Samuel Willard, and Increase Mather, did not approve 
of the condemnations, or executions.” This was true also of Rev. Mr. Moody, then of 
Boston, (but sometime of Portsmouth,) who assisted some of the accused to escape and go 
out of the colony. Rev. Cotton Mather approved and encouraged the prosecutions. 

Following those above named, we find John Walley as a justice of the superior court 
of judicature in 1700, who continued till his death in 1711. He was a native of Barn- 
stable, son of a minister of that place. Several years one of the assistants before and 
after 1692; and a distinguished military character. He was second in command of the 
expedition against Quebec in 1690, under Sir William Phips. John Saffin was a short 
time a justice of the superior court of judicature in 1701 and 1702. He had been a mem- 
ber of the general court from Boston, and agent in England: he lived sometime at Bris- 
tol, then within the province of Massachusetts. 

John Leverett was chief justice in 1702, and continued such till 1708, when he was 
chosen President of Harvard College. He had been a tutor in that seminary, and was 
one of the most accomplished scholars of his time. He received his first degree in 1680, 
and was grand-son of Gov. John Leverett. Isaac Addingtun had the appointment of a 
justice of the superior court of judicature in 1702; but held the office only one year. 

John Hathorne, of Salem, was a judge of the same court for ten years, having been 
appointed in 1702. He wasason of a zealous defender of charter rights in 1665—80, 
Jonathan Corwin was commissioned in 1708, and continued till 1715. In 1712, Benja- 
min Lynde, of Salem, was appointed a justice, and in 1729, chief justice of that court, 
retaining the place till 1744. Lynde received the literary honors of Harvard College in 
1686. Addington Davenport had a seat on the bench of this court in 1715, and held 
it twenty vears; he took his first degree in Harvard College in 1689. WVathaniel 
Thomas was appointed in 1712, and continued about six years. He was of Plymouth 
County, and town of Marshfield; where his grandfather settled soon after the colony 
began. 

in 1718, Paul Dudley was appointed a justice, and in 1745, the chief justice of the 
superior court of judicature. He was a graduate of Harvard College in the year 1690; 
ason of Gov. Joseph Dudley ; and grand-son of first Gov. Thomas Dudley. He, as 
well as Leverett, was a tutor in the college; and both had the rare honor of being chosen 
members of the Royal Literary Society of London. Both Joseph and Paul Dudley 
were supporters of the royal prerogatives; and ready always to acquiesce in the orders 
and mandates of the British government. Paul Dudley was the founder of the Dud- 
leian Lecture, in Harvard College ; which is given annually, on subjects of natural and 
revealed religion, and of the errors of popery. Edmund Quincy, John Cushing, Jonathan 
Remington, Richard Saltonstall, Thomas Graves, Stephen Sewall, and Nathaniel Hub- 
bard, were justices, while Paul Dudley and Benjamin Lynde were the presiding judges. 
Quincy, of Braintree, from 1718 to 1737, being a graduate of Harvard College in 1699. 
Cushing, of Scituate, but not an alumnus of the College, was a justice from 1729 to 
1733: Jonathun Remington, (of Watertown ?) a graduate of Harvard College in 1696, 
and a tutor and fellow of the College several years. He had given much time to the 
law before he was made judge, to which he was appointed in 1733, and continued to 
1744. R. Saltonstall was of Haverhill, of an ancient and highly respectable family, 
and a graduate of 1722. He was commissioned a justice of the court, 1736, and continued 
nineteen years, TT. Graves, of Charlestown, and a graduate of Harvard College in 1703, 
was appointed a justice in 1737, and was only one year on the bench. Stephen Sewall, 
a native of Salem, and a graduate of 1721, was made a justice in 1739, and chief justice 
in 1752, on the death of Paul Dudley. He had been a tutor and librarian in Harvard 
College from 1728 till his appointment as a judge. He belonged to Dr. Mayhew’s 
church; and it is presumed agreed with him mainly in his theological views. Ina 
funeral sermon after his decease, Dr. Mayhew speaks of him in the highest terms, for 
his sincerity, piety, integrity, and benevolence. JV. Hubbard was a judge little more 
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than one year in 1745 and 1746; he was more than sixty years of age when appointed. 
He received a degree in Harvard College in 1698: a son of Rev. W. Hubbard. 

Benjamin Lynde, of Salem, and an alumnus of Harvard College in 1718, was com- 

missioned as a justice of the S. C. of J. in 1745; and in 1771, as chief justice ; but died 
soon after. He was son of the judge Lynde before named. Chambers Russell, of 
Charlestown, and a graduate of Harvard College in 1731, was a justice of the S. Court 
from 1752 to 1761. Peter Oliver, of Middleborough, and a graduate of Harvard Col- 
lege, 1730, was appointed a justice in 1756; and in 1772, was commissioned as chief jus- 
tice. Oliver was strongly attached to the royal cause, and left Massachusetts, with 
others, usually called Refugees, in 1774. Thomas Hutchinson was chief justice from 
1761 to 1769, when he became commander in chief of the Province, Governor Bernard 
having left the country. Mr. Hutchinson had been Speaker of the House of Represen- 
tatives, a member of the council and judge of probate for the county of Suffolk. He 
received his first degree in’ Harvard College in 1727, before he was seventeen. Ed- 
mund Trowbridge had a commission for the court in 1767; was a citizen of Cambridge 
and a graduate of Harvard College in 1728. He had received a regular law education; 
and was one of the very few lawyers by profession who were justices of the court before 
the Revolution. Trowbridge and Cushing did not leave the Province at that period. 
Cushing wasa firm friend to the liberties of the colonies; and afterwards received the 
highest judicial honors of the Commonwealth. Foster Hutchinson, who was a graduate of 
Harvard College in 1743, was appointed a justice of the said court, 1771, and left the 
Province in 1775. William Cushing, of Scituate, and a graduate in Harvard College 
with the class of 1751, was commissioned as a justice of the courtin 1772. JVathaniel 
Ropes, of Salem, was appointed the same year as one of the justices of that court, and 
left the bench in 1773. He was one of the class, graduated at Harvard College in 1745. 
William Browne, of Salem, and a graduate of Harvard College in 1755, was appointed 
to a seat on the bench of same court in 1774. He also left the Province in 1775, and 
was afterwards governor of the Island of Bermuda. Oliver, Trowbridge, F. Hutchinson, 
Cushing and Browne were justices of the court when the Revolution began in spring of 
1775, 

After the assumption by Massachusetts of an independent government in 1775, and 
before the adoption of the State Constitution in 1780, the justices of the Superior Court 
were as follow—John Adams, in October, 1775, chief justice ; who accepted the office, 
but did not take a seat on the bench, as he found it incompatible with his duties, as a 
member of the continental congress; and he soon after resigned. William Cushing, a 
justice of the court before the Revolution: Robert T. Paine, then a member of the con- 
tinental congress, who declined: JVathaniel P. Sargeant, a highly respectable lawyer of 
Haverhill in the county of Essex, who also declined the office at that time: and William 
Reed, then of Reading in the county of Middlesex, who declined on account of ‘ feeble 
health, and numerous family cares;* as he stated in his reply to the note informing him 
of his appointment. He had previously lived in Boston, and was a justice of the court 
of C. Pleas for Suffolk in 1772; and also assistant judge in the Vice Admiralty Court 
some time. 

The eminent public services of John Adams are well known. Judge Cushing was 
afterwards chief justice of that court, and then of the Supreme Judicial Court of the 
Commonwealth; and remained in that station till 1789, when he was commissioned a 
justice of the Supreme Court of the United States. In 1796, he was appointed chief 
justice of that court, but declined.* His health was delicate and feeble at that time; 
and he died in 1810 or 1811. Jedediah Foster,of Brookfield, and James Sullivan, then of 
Groton, were also appointed justices of S. C. of Judicature in 1776. Sullivan resigned 
in 1782; and was afterwards many years attorney general of the Commonwealth, and 
was twice chosen governor; but died in December of the second year, being 1808. J. 
Foster died in 1779. He was a graduate of Harvard College, 1744. James Warren, of 
Plymouth, was appointed in 1776, but declined, He was a graduate of Harvard College 
in 1745; the sheriff of Plymouth county ; member of general court several years ; presi- 
dent of the provincial congress and of the house of representatives at a later period. 

Caleb Strong was appointed a Justice of S. J. court in 1782, but declined. He was 
a graduate of H. C., 1764. He was Governor of the State cleven years; before which 
he was a Rep. of Gen. Court, a member of Congress, under the Confederation, and 
Senator, after the adoption of the Federal Constitution of 1787-8: a member of the 
General Convention which formed that Constitution; of that which adopted it in Mas- 
peenurets: and of the Convention for forming. the Constitution of Massachusetts, in 

Nathaniel Peaslee Sargeant was appointed chief justice of the S. J. Court in 1790, 
having been appointed a side judge of the same court, 1776, and died in 1792. He also 
was educated in Harvard College, where he was graduated, in 1750. Judge Sargeant 


* John Jay of the State of New York was the first chief justice of that court. 
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was a son of the Rev. Christopher Sargeant of Methuen, and a grand-son of Col. 
Nathaniel Peaslee of Haverhill. He was zealous for the adoption of the Federal Con- 
stitution, as appears from a letter to his cousin the Hon. Joseph Badger, senior, of Gil- 
manton, N. H., dated March 19, 1788; and he filled the office of judge with ability and 
impartiality. 

It has been observed that very few regularly educated lawyers were Judges before 
the revolution ; according to one eminent man of the legal profession, lately deceased, 
not more than three; viz. Paul Dudley, E. Trowbridge and W. Cushing, but others 
have supposed that Stephen Sewall, Benjamin Lynde, John Cushing, and W. Browne 
had read law, or officiated as Justices in the inferior courts.* 

Increase Sumner of Roxbury, and a graduate of Harvard College 1767, was appointed a 
judge of the S. J. Court in 1782, and remained on the bench till 1797, when he was chosen 
Governor of the Commonwealth. He was elected in 1798, and again in 1799; and died 
the first of June of the last year. David Sewall of York, Maine, a graduate of Har- 
vard College in 1755; was appointed a Justice of the 8. Court of Judicature in 1777, and 
continued till 1789, when he was appointed Judge of the federal court for the District of 
Maine. This office he held till he was nearly eighty-five years old, with his mental pow- 
ers bright and vigorous. Francis Dana, of Cambridge, a graduate of Harvard College, 
1762, was appointed a justice of the S. J. Court in 1784; and chief justice in 1792, soon 
after the death of Judge Sargeant. He resigned in 1806, and died in 1811 ;—an eminent 
Jawyer, and an able statesman; he was son of Richard Dana, of Boston, and read law with 
E. Trowbridge. In 1779, he was employed by the Continental Congress, in a diplomatic 
mission to Russia. Theophilus Bradbury of Newburyport, and a graduate of Har- 
vard College in 1757; was made a justice of the S. J. Courtin 1797, and contiaued on the 
bench till 1803. He had been a member of Congress, and long an eminent practitioner 
in the courts of law. He resided in Portland some years, as a lawyer, before the revo- 
lution. Robert T. Paine, a graduate of Harvard College in 1749; sometime an eminent 
lawyer in Taunton and Boston; a member of the first Provincial Congress, afterwards of 
the first Continental Congress, and many years attorney-general of Massachusetts ; was 
appointed a justice of the S. J. Court in 1790, and continued till 1804, when he resigned. 
WVathan Cushing of Scituate, a graduate of Harvard College in 1763, was appointed a 
justice of the S, J. Ct. in 1790; and resigned in 1800. He was judge of Admiralty Court 
for the southern district of Massachusetts in 1776, &c. He was the only judge of the S. 
J. Court, after the adoption of the State Constitution, in 1780, who was not an educated 
lawyer. Reed, Foster and Warren, appointed in 1775 and 1776, had not a regular law 
education. In 1800, Simeon Strong of Amherst, and a graduate of Yale College in 
1756, was commissioned a justice of the Sup. J. Ct., 1801, and remained on the bench till 
his death, in 1805. He had the degree of LL. D. in Harvard College. Thomas Dawes of 
Boston, a graduate of Harvard College in 1777, was made a justice of the 8. J. Courtin 
1792, and resigned in 1802. He was afterwards Judge of the Municipal Court for Bos- 
ton, and then Judge of Probate for Suffolk county. He had a high reputation as a clas- 
sical scholar, and for his knowledge of polite literature. Samuel Sewall, of Marblehead, 
but a native of Boston, and a graduate of Harvard College in 1776,t was commissioned a 
justice of the S. J. Court, in 1800; and in 1813, on the decease of Theophilus Parsons, 
was created chief justice of that court; having held his seat by his first appointment 
until that time. He died suddenly in June 1814, less than a year after his appointment 
as chief justice. He had been a member of Congress several years before he was ap- 
pointed judge, and ranked among the most able and faithful Representatives in the fede- 
ral government. Of commerce, and commercial and maritime law, he had more know- 
lege than most others, whether judges or legislators. 

George Thacher, of Biddeford, Maine, but a native of Yarmouth, Barnstable county, 
and a graduate of Harvard College in 1776 ; was appointed a justice of the S. J. Court in 
-1801; and retained a seat on the bench till 1824 when he resigned. He also had been 
a member of Congress several years before his appointment as judge. Theodore Sedg- 
wick of Stockbridge, a graduate of Yale College in 1765, was commissioned as a justice of 
the S. J. Court in 1802, and held his seat till his death in 1814. He had been a member 
of Congress several years; speaker of H. of Representatives thereof, and a Federal Senator 
for four or five years. He was sometime also Speaker of H. of R. of Massachusetts. Daniel 
Davis, of Portland, was appointed Solicitor General in 1802, and continued in that office 
till his death in 1835. He was a native of Barnstable, and was prepared for college in 
1780 ; but did not become a member. He had been a Senator in the legislature of Mas- 
sachusetts. Theophilus Parsons, sometime of Newburyport, and then of Boston, a grad- 


* James Otis took occasion to express his high respect for the Court in 1777, and hinted at the legal 
ability of the Justices, in comparison with those who composed the court before the revolution. Wm, — 
Cushing was then chief justice, and anable lawyer. In 1770—1774, P. Oliver was chief justice, and had 
been a country trader or manufacturer. 

+ Mr. Sewall read law in the office of Francis Dana, of Cambridge. He was grandson of the Rev. Dr. 
Sewall, of Boston. 
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uate of Harvard College in 1769, and one of the most eminent jurists in the State, was 
appointed chief justice of the S. J. C., in 1806, soon after the resignation of Chief Justice 
Dana. He sustained that high office with great ability and learning, and to the general 
approbation of the community, till his decease in October, 1813. He had been much in 
political life before he was a judge, though his practice as a lawyer was very extensive. 
He was often a member of the General Court; and had great influence as a delegate in 
the Convention in this State, which adopted the federal constitution in February, 1788. 
In 1806, Jsaac Parker, then of Portland, but a native of Boston, a graduate of Har- 
vard College in 1786, was appointed a justice of the S. J. Court. He had been offered 
the place before, but declined it. He read law in the office of Wm. Tudor of Boston 3 
and first settled at Castine as-an attorney. He was early chosen a Representative to the 
General Court, and a member of Congress; he then removed to Portland, and was some 
years Marshal of the United States for the District of Maine. After his appointment 
as a judge, he resided in Boston; and on the death of Judge Sewall in June 1814, he 
was commissioned as chief justice ; and in that station remained till his death in 1830. 
He was highly respected asa judge, and esteemed as a man. The office of chief 
justice was afterwards conferred on Lemuel Shaw, a native of Barnstable, and a graduate 


-of H. C. in 1800, who still holds this responsible situation. 
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Daniel Dewey, of Williamstown, and a graduate of Williams College, was appointed 
a justice of the 8. J. Court in 1814, and died in 1815, while in that office. Charles Jack- 
son, of Boston, but a native of Newburyport, and a graduate of Harvard College in 1793, 
was appointed a justice of that Court in 1813; and after holding the office ten years, 
resigned, on account of very feeble health. It is believed that he and Judge Dawes 
were the youngest persons ever appointed justices of the Supreme J. Court. Judge 
Parker, however, was very litde older. William Prescott, of Boston, was offered the 
appointment, in 1813, but declined it. 

Samuel Putnam, of Salem, and a graduate of Harvard College in 1787, was appointed 

a justice of the S. J. Court in 1814, and now (1841) constitutes one of that high judicial 
tribunal. Samuel S. Wilde, of Hallowell, Me., but a native of Taunton, Ms., anda 
graduate of Dartmouth college in 1789, was appointed a justice of that court in 1815 and 
still retains his seat on the bench. Levi Lincoln, of Worcester, was appointed a justice 
in 1823, and resigned in 1825, on being elected governor of the Commonwealth. Mr. 
Lincoln was graduated at Harvard College in the year 1802. Marcus Morton, of Taun- 
ton, and a graduate of Brown University in 1803; was appointed a justice of the S. J. 
Court in 1825, and continued in that office till January, 1840, when he resigned, being 
then elected governor of the State. 
_ The Supreme Judicial Court was established in 1781, instead of the Superior Court of 
Judicature, and consisted of a chief justice and four associate justices. In 1805, it was 
organized anew, in some respects; when one of the justices held the court for jury 
trials, and not where the crime involved capital punishment. In such case, three of the 
justices were required to hold the court. And in other cases before the court of nisé 
prius, the party, dissatisfied with the judgment or opinions of the justice holding it, 
might file exceptions to the same, and have the judgment of the majority of the justices 
thereon. Chancery powers were given to the S. J. Court, in 1785, 1799, and in 1818; 
or laws were passed giving remedies in equity. That court is also the Supreme Court of 
Probate ; and has authority in cases of divorce and alimony; but there must be three 
justices to decide. The 8. J. Court has also appellate jurisdiction in most cases originally 
tried in the C. C. Pleas; and in the Municipal Court for the*City of Boston. The Mu- 
nicipal Court in Boston was established in March, 1800. It has jurisdiction in cases tor 
crimes committed in that City, similar to that of Courts of Common Pleas, in and for the 
different counties in the State.* 

John Lowell, of Boston, a graduate of Harvard College, in 1760, was appointed judge 
of the District Court of the United States, for Massachusetts, in 1789 or 90; and in 
1801, chief justice of the Circuit Court of the United States, under a law of Congress of 
that year for a Circuit Court distinct from the District and Supreme Courts. Jeremiah 
Smith, of New Hampshire, and Benjamin Bourne, of Rhode Island, were the associate 
justices of that court; and John Davis, of Boston, was made judge of the federal court for 
the district of Massachusetts. He was a native of Plymouth, and a graduate of Harvard 


College in 1781. He is still (1841) judge of that court. He read law with Oakes Angier, 
of Bridgewater. 


* Tt is gratifying to observe, that all the judges of the 8. J. Court have been professors of religion, 
though the law requires no such qualification. In March, 1800, the number of justices of the S. J. Court 
was fixed at seven, by act of the Legislature 3 8s Maine was thena part of Massachusetts; and the business 
for the justices in that District occupied much of their time. This act continued in force for five years 
only. In 1805, the nisi prius terms of the 8, J. Court were provided; which were held by one justice for 
common jury trials. But three were necessary in ¢apital cases, and on law questions. In 1790, the sal- 
aries of the justices of the 8, J. Court. were fixed by law; before that time they were paid by special 
grants from the General Court. In 1806, their salaries were raised, and again in 1809 advanced and de- 
¢lared permanent. J = 
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Robert Auchmuty, Jr., of Boston, was judgé of the Vice Admiralty Court in Massa- 
chusetts in 1768, and till 1774.’ He was a son of Robert Auchmuty, an eminent barris- 
ter in Boston for several years before that period. Jonathan Sewall, a graduate of 
Harvard College in 1748, was the king’s attorney for the province from 1767 to 1774, 
when he was appointed judge of the Vice Admiralty Court for Nova Scotia. 

After Wait-Still Winthrop and Nathaniel Byfield, John Menzies of the faculty of advo- 
cates from Scotland, was judge of the Vice Admiralty Court—Robert Auchmuty after Men- 
zies and Chambers Russell a short time after Auchmuty. They had power to appoint a 
deputy judge of the court. Under Andros, Joseph Dudley was chief justice: Like 
governor like judge! During a part of the last century, about 1745, the general court 
insisted on the right to choose the attorney general, but the governor and council usu- 
ally appointed him. They probably thought it best to be conciliating ; and the House of 
Representatives gave up their claim to elect. 

John Overing was an attorney in Boston about the middle of the last century, and 
attorney general before Edmund Trowbridge. 

Samuel Quincy was an eminent barrister in Boston before the Revolution, and a brother 
of the celebrated Josiah Quincy, Jr. He was graduated at Harvard College in 1754. 
He was sometime the king’s solicitor in Massachusetts; and was engaged with R. 7. 
Paine, in conducting the trial of Capt. Preston and some of his company for firing on 
the people in State Street, Boston, March 5, 1770; the Attorney General, Sewail, 
being then unwell. Mr. Quincy left the Province in 1775, and was afterwards Attorney 
General in the Island of Antigua. Samuel Quincy, a graduate of 1782, and sometime an 
attorney in Roxbury, was his son; he afterwards lived in Berkshire county. James 
Putnam, of Worcester was appointed Attorney General in 1774, when Jonathan Sewall 
received a commission as Judge of Admiralty. Putnam also left the country in 1775. 

The justices of the Court of C. Pleas for Suffolk in 1773 were Eliakim Hutchinson, 
William Reed, Nathaniel Hatch and Thomas Hutchinson, Jr.; and Foster Hutchinson, 
Judge of Probate as well as a justice of the Superior Court of Judicature. The barristers 
in Boston in 1774 were Samuel Quincy, Benjamin Kent, a graduate of Harvard College, 
1727, Andrew Cazneau, Samuel Fitch, a graduate of Yale College, 1742, Samuel Swift, 
of Harvard College, 1735, John Adams, 1755, Jeremiah Gridley, Harvard College, 1725, 
James Otis, 1743, S. S. Blowers, Harvard College, 1763. R.T. Paine then lived in 
Taunton. In the whole province there were then forty barristers. Of the Suffolk bar, 
at that time, who were not barristers, were Thomas Danforth, a graduate of Harvard 
College, 1762, and sometime a tutor in the college: Samuel Sewall, of Harvard Col- 
lege, 1761; Josiah Quincy, Jr. a graduate of Harvard College, 1763, and the celebrated 
patriot; Jonathan Williams Austin, Harvard College, 1769; Benjamin Hichborn, Harvard 
College, 1768. Jonathan Belcher, son of Gov. B. a graduate of Harvard College in 
1728, was a barrister in Boston, and afterwards chief justice, and Lieut. Gov. of Nova 
Scotia. William Shirley, governor of the Province many years, and a great military 
character, who came from England and settled in Boston, 1736, was a practising attorney 
before he was governor. William Bollan came with Shirley, or soon after him, and mar- 
ried his daughter. He was an attorney in Bostonseveral years ; and afterwards the able 
and faithful agent for the Province in England. John Read, a graduate of Harvard Uni- 
versity in 1697, was the most eminent lawyer in Massachusetts in the former part of the 
last century. Robert Anchmuty, father and son, were barristers or attornies, and the 
latter was judge of the Vice Admiralty Court in the Province in 1768. Richard Dana, 
father of chief justice Dana, a graduate of Harvard College in 1718, was an eminent 
lawyer in Boston, and an ardent patriot. He died in 1772: 

The judges of the Court of C. Pleas for Suffolk Co. in 1776, soon after the government 
of Massachusetts was organized anew in July, 1775 were, Thomas Cushing, chief jus- 
tice ; and soon after, judge of Probate. He was graduated at Harvard College in 1744; 
an ardent whig; a member of the continental congress in 1774 and’75. In 1780 he was 
Lieut. Gov., and before that time had been speaker of the house of representatives. John 
Hill and Samuel Pemberton, of Boston, and Samuel JViles also, of Braintree, were then 
commissioned as justices of that court. Richard Cranch was made a justice in 1780; 
and Edmund Quincy in 1781, both of Braintree. Quincy was a graduate of Harvard 
College in 1752; and Samuel Niles in 1731.* 

At the C. of C. Pleas, April, 1776, Thomas Edwards and Jonathan Williams Austin, 
both of Boston, were admitted attornies. Austin received a degree at Harvard College 
in 1769; and Edwards in 1771. Austin delivered the Oration on the 5th of March, 1778, 
and was afterwards lost at sea in an armed vessel. Edwards was in the land military 
service, and on some occasions acted as judge advocate, The other attornies in Suffolk, 
at that period—from 1776 to 1780—were Benjamin Kent, John Lowell, before named, 


* The Court of C. Pleas was holden at Braintree in April, 1776; at Dedham in July, 1776; in Brain= 
tree, October, 1776, and in Boston, January, 1777. 
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who removed to Boston in 1777: Benjamin Hichborn, before mentioned, a graduate of 
Harvard College in 1768, the orator on the 5th March, 1777; died in 1820, at the age of 
72: Increase Sumner, of Roxbury, already named; afterwards judge of the S. J. Court 
and governor of the State: Perez Morton, of the. class of 1771, deputy secretary of the 
State in 1775, 1776, Samuel Adams being secretary ; Mr. Morton was also speaker of 
the house of representatives, and attorney general of the Commonwealth several years : 
Israel Keith, of the class of 1771, who was sometime adjutant general, and afterwards — 
removed to Vermont: William Tudor, a graduate of Harvard College in 1769; a Lt. 
Col. in the Continental army; judge advocate on several occasions; State senator and 
secretary of the Commonwealth in 1808 and 1809, and clerk of the S. J. Court: Fisher 
Ames, of Dedham, a graduate in Harvard College, 1774, a member of congress for Suf- 


folk district several years; chosen president of Harvard University, but declined—died 


in 1808; some years after in Norfolk county (¢stablished, 1793) but in feeble health 
latter part of his life. Hdward H. Robbins, of the’class (Harvard College) 1775, a native 

of Milton, where he first engaged in the practise of law; afterwards, 1786, he removed 

into Boston. He wasspeaker of the house of representatives, lieut. governor, and judge 
of probate in Norfolk county ; he read law with O. Angier, and J. Sprague. 

Benjamin Pratt should have been mentioned before. He was a native of that part of 
Hingham called Cohassett, of the class of 1737, Harvard College. As a classical scholar 
he had a high reputation, and was first among the legal characters of his day. He died 
in New York, 1770, having there been chief justice of the highest court in that province 
for several years: Christopher Gore, a native of Boston, and a graduate in 1776, of 
Harvard College ; ‘studied law with judge John Lowell, and began practice in Boston, 
1779 or 80. He was the first attorney of the Federal district court in 1789 ; Commissioner 
in England under the treaty of 1794; governor of Massachusetts one year, and a senator 
of the U. States in 1814: Royal Tyler of Roxbury was a graduate of Harvard College 
in 1776; resided sometime at Braintree, before Norfolk county was established; and 
afterwards removed to Vermont, where he was chief justice of the superior court: 
Samvel Sewall, of the class of 1776, Harvard College, studied law with judge Dana, 
and after residing sometime in Boston removed to Marblehead: Thomas Dawes, of 
1777, Harvard College ; studied law with B. Hichborn, and was a practising attorney in 
Boston from 1780 to 1792, when he was made a justice of S.J. Court: Shearjashub 
Bourne, of Barnstable,.where he had practised law many years, and had been a repre- 
sentative in congress, 1792 and 1793. He had his degree at Harvard University in 1764. 
Soon after he removed to Boston, 1802, he was made first justice of Common Pleas for 
the county-of Suffolk ; which office he held a few years and till his death: William Wet- 
more was educated in Harvard University, 1770; studied law with William Pynchon of 
Salem, was in the practice in Boston as early as 1778 ; afterwards was in Essex county, 
then sometime in Hancock county, Maine, and again in Boston, where he was chief 
justice of the C. C. Pleas. Wetmore and Bourne were both barristers: JVathan Rice, 
a graduate of Harvard University in 1773; and John Thazter, a native of Hingham, and 
a graduate of Harvard University in 1774; were students in the office of John Adams, 
Braintree, in 1774 and 1775. But Rice entered the American army in 1776 as a major 5 
and was afterwards a Lt. Colonel. He had a Colonel’s commission in the provisional 
army of 1799, and afterwards removed to Vermont, where he died in 1835: John 
Thaxter was sometime the instructer of John Q. Adams, and afterwards secretary to his 
Excellency John Adams, his law-teacher, while ambassador to the courts of France and 
Great Britain. He settled as a lawyer in Haverhill, 1785, and died in a few years. 

In 1804, a reporter of decisions in the S. J. Court was appointed ; a very important 
officer; and the publication of these decisions has added much to the uniformity and cer- 
tainty of judicial decrees. E. Williams, D. A. Tyng, and O. Pickering, Reporters. 

The Circuit Court of C. Pleas was established in 1811; and in 1814, a district court 
of C. Pleas for the town of Boston to consist of one judge. Harrison Gray Otis was 
commissioned for the court the same year, 
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HISTORY OF THE ACADEMY OF NATURAL SCIENCES OF 
cs PHILADELPHIA. 


4" 


: a 
[By Samuxz Grorce Morton, M. D., Corresponding Secretary. ] 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 


[The American Philosophical Society, perhaps the oldest of our literary and scientific 
institutions, was instituted in 1769, and incorporated in 1780. It has published eight or 
nine volumes of Transactions. Peter S. Duponceau, LL. D., is president. The Ameri- 
can Academy of Arts and Sciences was incorporated by the legislature of Massachusetts, 
in 1780. It has published six quarto volumes of memoirs. John Pickering, LL. D., is 
president. The Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences was founded in 1786. The 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts was founded in 1805, and incorporated in 1806, Joseph 
Hopkinson, LL. D., president. The American Academy of Fine Arts at New York, was 
founded in 1812; John Trumbull, LL. D., president. The Literary and Philosophical So- 
ciety of South Carolina was instituted in 1815. The Virginia Literary and Historical 
Society was instituted in 1832. Its first president was Chief Justice Marshall. In 1826, 
the National Academy of Design was instituted in New York: S. F. B. Morse, president. 
Other flourishing institutions of a purely scientific character are the New York Lyceum, 
a very spirited association; the Albany Lyceum, and the Boston Society of Natural 
History, which issues a quarterly Journal. In the early part of the last year, two gene- 
ral societies were formed, one in Washington city, and the other in Philadelphia, for the 
promotion, particularly, of the objects of natural science. Of some, or of all, these as- 
sociations, we shall give some account in the future numbers of this publication. A 
History of the Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences, may be found in the Num- 
ber of the Register for August, 1840.—Eps.] 


Tuer American Academy of National Sciences of Philadelphia originated on the 25th of 
Jan. 1812, at which time a few gentlemen resolved to meet once in every week, for the 
purpose of receiving and imparting information. The persons whose names appear on the 
minutes of this primary meeting, are Dr. Gerard Troost, John Shinn, Jacob Gilliams, Nicho- 
las Parmentier, John Speakman, and Dr. Camillus M. Mann, who state that they ‘have 
conjointly proceeded to initiatory business, as well for themselves, as for Mr, Thomas 
Say, absent.” The second meeting was held on the 17th of March following; the 
minutes being signed by the above named gentlemen, including Mr, Say. The follow- 
ing declaration was at this time unanimously adopted : 

“ We will contribute to the formation of a Museum of Natural History, a Library of 
works of Science, a chemical experimental Laboratory, an experimental philosophical 
apparatus, and every other desirable appendage or convenience for the illustration and 
advancement of natural knowledge, and for the common benefit of all the individuals 
who may be admitted members of our Institution.” 

Such was the commencement of the Academy of Natural Sciences. But even at that 
late period, the study of natural history was confined, in this country, toa very few zeal- 
ous individuals; and although several societies had been organized for concentrating the 
scientific talent and enterprise of Philadelphia, their duration was for the most part 
ephemeral. About this period, however, natural history received a permanent impulse 
from the appearance of Wilson’s American Ornithology, and from the personal exertions 
and published tracts of Dr. Benjamin Smith Barton. Botany, so ably illustrated by the 
ardor of Dr. Muhlenburg, had several votaries at the time we allude to: among the most 
zealous of these were Mr. Nuttall, Mr. Z. Collins, Dr. Waterhouse, and a few others. 
Mr. Say was indefatigable in various branches ; Mr. Ord was devoted to Zoology; Mr. 
Godon, Mr. Conrad, and Dr. Troost were active in exploring the mineral resources of 
our country; Mr. Maclure was assiduously engaged in Geology; whilst many others 
who have since become distinguished for their scientific acquirements, were then just 
entering on the threshold of inquiry. 
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Most flourishing institutions have had their probationary difficulties and discourage- 
ments. The Academy was for many years located in an inconvenient situation, and may 
even be said to have struggled for anexistence. Books and collections of natural objects, 
those indispensable pre-requisites for such an establishment, accumulated but slowly ; 
and money, that primwm mobile of human achievements, was sparingly at the disposal 
of an infant institution. At this juncture, the Academy found a truly munificent friend 
in William Maclure, Esq. This gentleman had amassed a handsome fortune in mercan- 
tile pursuits; and being possessed of an acute mind and extensive scientific acquire- 
ments, he attached himself to the Academy with a zeal and liberality which have few 
examples on recerd. During a protracted visit to Europe, he collected a great number 
of books, which he presented to his adopted institution. He traversed the continent of 
Europe from Italy to Sweden, and in every situation found something to feed the ardor 
of his mind, and aid the cause of science. In these fruits of unwearied personal indus- 
try, the Academy shared largely ; and its present valuable collections may be said to have 
mainly originated in the contributions of Mr. Maclure. Among the coadjutors of Mr. 
Maclure at that period of the Academy’s history, which most of all required the foster- 
ing care of its members, we have a melancholy pleasure in recording the names of Mr. 
Z. Collins, the Abbé Correa de Serra,* Mr. Thomas Say, Dr. Edward Barton, Dr. Water- 

‘house, and Mr. R. Haines, all of whom are since deceased. 

As early as the year 1813, a subscription amounting to nearly $800 was entered into 
by a number of the members, for the purchase of Dr. Seybert’s collection of minerals, 
at that time one of the best in Philadelphia. This acquisition led, in 1814, to the de- 
livery of a course of lectures on mineralogy and crystallography by Dr. Troost, which 
was repeated in the subsequent year. 

The Academy was inccrporated in 1817, from which period its permanence and pros- 
perity may be dated. Its location at that time, though not the most desirable, was re- 
spectable, and in some respects convenient; and its library and museum augmented 
rapidly. It was in a few years found necessary to provide more extensive accommoda- 
tions, and on the 3d of January 1826, the society purchased the building and premises 
they now occupy. This great object was attained in the first place by a subscription of 
more than two thousand dollars on the part of the members; the remainder of the pur- 
chase money being loaned by a few members and others. The sum thus borrowed by 
the society, amounted to three thousand dollars, of which but three hundred had been 
paid off up to the month of August, 1837. At the period in question, Mr. Maclure 
came forward with his characteristic liberality, to relieve the institution of the only re- 
maining drawback to its prosperity. This he did, by presenting the Academy with the 
sum of five thousand dollars, with which the debt was forthwith liquidated, and $2,300 
placed at interest for the use of the Society. Such munificence is as rare as it is lauda- 
ble, and requires no comment in this place. 

The present building, which was originally designed for a place of religious worship, is 
situated at the corner of Twelfth and George streets; it is a quadrangular, stuccoed brick 
edifice, about forty-four feet by fifty, and surmounted by a dome. It presents a single 
saloon, with a gallery eight feet broad projecting from the wall on all sides, midway be- 
tween the floor and ceiling. The light is admitted from the dome, and from six side 
windows above the gallery. 

To make their collections extensively useful, and to diffuse the love of science in every 
class of the community, the Academy passed a law in the autumn of 1828, rendering its 
museum gratuitously accessible to the public ; and it is accordingly open to the admission 
of citizens and strangers on the afternoons of Tuesday and Saturday throughout the year. 
The State Legislature, duly appreciating the liberality and usefulness of the Academy, 

_ passed an act in 1831, exempting the institution from taxes for twenty years. 

The meetings of the Academy are held every Tuesday evening: they are open to vis- 
itors, excepting the last meeting in each month, which is reserved for the private business 
of the institution. The other, or ordinary meetings, are devoted to the reading of scien- 
tific papers, verbal communications, the receiving of donations, &c. &c. 

The present number of resident members, is upwards of one hundred. The list of 
correspondents is much more numerous, and embraces a large proportion of the distin- 
guished scientific men of all countries. 

The ‘ Journal of the Academy’ was commenced in 1817—and it is an interesting fact, 
that nearly the whole of the first volume was printed in the house of Mr. Maclure, by 
Mr. Nuttall, Mr. Say, and a few other members. This work is chiefly confined to brief 
and technical statements of discoveries in Natural History; in other words, that which 
is not new, (or believed to be so,) is not admitted into its pages. A periodical journal, 
restricted within such bounds, must necessarily be almost exclusively interesting to scien- 


* M. Correa de Serra was an eminent Portuguese botanist, who resided for several years in the United 
States, which he finally left for his native country in 1820, where he soon after died. The most compli- 
mentary resolutions were passed by the Academy on the occasion of his departure, 
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tific persons, among whom it is widely circulated in America and Europe. It is replete 
with important details, in every branch of science, and probably contains a greater body of 
facts in reference to the technical natural history of this country, than any other work. 
Seven octavo volumes, accompanied by numerous engraved illustrations, have already 
been published. An outline of the plan and purpose of this work cannot be better con- 
veyed than by quoting a part of the preface to the first volume : 

‘In further pursuance of the objects of their institution, the Society have now deter- 
mined to communicate to the public, such facts and observations as, having appeared in- 
teresting to them, are likely to prove interesting to other friends of natural science. They 
do not profess to make any periodical communication ; but well knowing how desirable it 
is that persons engaged in similar pursuits, should be made acquainted, as early as possi- 
ble, with what has been done by their fellow-laborers in the field of science elsewhere, 
they mean to publish a few pages whenever it appears to them that materials worthy of 
publication have been put in their possession. In so doing, they propose to exclude en- 
tirely all papers of mere theory,—to confine their communications, as much as possible, 
to facts,—and by abridging papers too long for insertion in their original state, to present 
the facts thus published, clothed in as few words as are consistent with perspicuous de- 
scription,’ 

The views expressed in the preceding paragraph, have been strictly conformed to; in 
consequence of which the Journal continues to be issued when original papers are offered, 
without reference to any precise interval. 


Library.—This Library, which, in Natural History at least, is by far the richest in the 
United States, is indebted to Mr. Maclure for seven-tenths of all the books contained in it. 
In the five years, from 1816 to 1820 inclusive, this munificent patron of science presented 
nearly 1,500 volumes (including 146 folios and nearly 600 quartos) on Natural History, 
the Fine Arts, Antiquities, Books of Travels, &c. embracing many of the most costly 
works on these subjects. Besides these are numerous works on various other subjects, 
especially a series of politico-historical Journals, embracing the minutes and debates of 
the various legislative bodies of France during the Revolution, (upwards of 1,200 volumes,) 
together with many portfolios of pamphlets relating to the same epoch. 

The value of these acquisitions was greatly enhanced by the fact, that they were pos- 
sessed by no other institution on this side of the Atlantic; the Academy, therefore, de- 
rived from this source a prosperity and permanence, which, under other circumstances, 
must necessarily have been extremely slow and uncertain ; while science, at the same time, 
received an impulse which has never faltered, and which has been subsequently imparted 
to every section of our country. 

Since the period in question, the increase of the Library, by, donations and purchases, 
has been steadily progressive. Independent of a vast number of minor acquisitions, the 
great work of Mr. Audubon, on the Birds of America, has been presented by a club of 
members; and the beautiful volumes on the same subject, by Charles Lucien Bonaparte, 
are a donation from Mr. Cooper, of New York. From the late Mr. Collins, Mr. Dunn, Dr. 
Von Martius, M. Brongniart, Professor Savi, Prince De Wied, Dr. Ruppell, Dr. Fitton, 
Dr. G. Mantell, the late Baron Cuvier, and many others of our members and correspon- 
dents, the library has received numerous valuable publications. 

In 1834, the entire Entomological library of the late Mr. Thomas Say, was presented 
by verbal bequest through hislady. The books and tracts in this collection are upwards 
of one hundred in number. They had been selected with great care by Mr. Say, and, 
as respects this country, are unique of their kind. : mate 

Pursuing thus, in a somewhat chronological order, the growth of the Library, it is now 
our grateful task to record another act of splendid munificence on the part of its founder. 

It is well known to Mr. Maclure’s friends that, in 1825, he projected a gigantic scheme 
of education, which was designed to embrace all that is valuable in literature, science, 
and art. The centre of these operations was established at New Harmony, in Indiana; 
and thither, at a great expense, Mr. Maclure concentrated his library, collections in Na- 
tural History, and whatever else could best promote his design ;, but his advanced years, 
and cousequent infirmities, prevented his personal supervision of the plan, which, during 
his long residence in the city of Mexico, became, ina great measure, inoperative, and was 
finally suspended by the death of Mr. Say. This event determined the proprietor of 
these treasures to make them useful through another channel, by transferring them to 
the Academy of Natural Sciences; which he accordingly did in the summer of 1835. 
This rare liberality at once doubled the library of our institution, and supplied it with a 
great number of valuable works, not only on Natural History, but on all the subjects 
already enumerated. It would encroach too much on the space allotted to this memoir, 
to present even an analysis of the contents of this library, which contains 2,259 volumes. 
Among them are, Bonaparte’s great work on Egypt, Piranesi’s Italy, and the splendid 
natural history illustrations of Redoute, Humboldt, Poli, and many others. Referring for 
particulars to the Library catalogue, we may here merely add that the latter now embra- 
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ces nearly 7,000 volumes, which may be classed, according to size, in the following man- 
ner :— P 


Folio . C ‘ 4 ' : A ° c 674 
Quarto : J ° : . “ ‘ ~ ° - 1,595 
Octavo . 4 ; 6 Z > 5 5 4 eeel726 
Duodecimo . piel rt ; . : C 7 -. 898 

Total . : A A : A : 5 é ; « 6,890 


Beside these volumes, the Library contains 435 separate maps and charts. ; 

The first attempt to print an entire catalogue of this Library originated in the spring of 
1836, and was completed in October of the same year. A manuscript catalogue, how- 
ever, though on a different plan from the published one, was made many years previous, 
under the auspices of the then Library Committee, but chiefly by Dr. Hays, to whom 
the Library is indebted for many important services. 

While on this subject, we cannot omit remarking, that one of the greatest desiderata 
for our institution is a Library Fund, the annual proceeds of which should be expended 
inthe purchase of books. The want of such a provision has been greatly felt for many 
years past, and its importance must be obvious to every one. No exertions should be 
spared in establishing the nucleus of this fund, which, once commenced, we have no 
doubt, would, in a few years, receive such additions as would make it subserve all the 
reasonable wants of the Society. 


Zoology.—The constant attention required by the large Zoological preparations, and 
the space necessary to their proper exhibition, are obstacles against which our institution 
has been hitherto inadequately provided. Hence the Academy has but recently attempted 
to make a systematic collection of quadrupeds. The commencement, however, is prom- 
ising ; many indigenous, and some foreign species, having already been obtained. 

The department of Comparative Anatomy embraces some highly interesting subjects, 
among which we may particularize the perfect skeleton of the Indian Rhinoceros, (R. in- 
dicus,) brought from the interior of Hindostan, by Dr. Burrough, and presented to the 
Academy by a subscription of the members. 

This department also embraces a series of the crania of all classes of vertebrated ani- 
mals, amounting to more than five hundred specimens. The human skulls alone, in this 
collection, are nearly two hundred in number, embracing numerous varieties of all the 
races of men. 


Ornithology.—Perhaps no one of the Natural Sciences has been more assiduously cul- 
tivated by the members of the Academy, than Ornithology. This observation is estab- 
lished by reference to the splendid works which have successively appeared from 
Alexander Wilson, George Ord, Charles Lucien Bonaparte, and J. J. Audubon. These 
gentlemen have widely diffused the taste for this elegant study, and have, in truth, left 
comparatively little to be accomplished by future inquirers. The collection of birds in 
the Academy already exceeds 1,000 species, of which about 500 are displayed in cases. 

This series includes a collection of 250 species of the birds of Surinam, presented by Dr. 
Hering, late of that province, and now of this city. From our fellow-member, Dr. Bur- 
rough, the Academy has received upwards of 200 species of the birds of India, many of 
which are of extreme rarity. 


Ichthyology.—The collection of Fishes is as yet comparatively inconsiderable. A series 
of those inhabiting the waters of Guiana, has been presented by Dr. Hering. Dr. Bur- 
rough has deposited an interesting collection from some of the remoter provinces of India, 
and the American species have, of late, received considerable accessions. 


Conchology.—The cabinet of Shells, which is ranged in horizontal cases, presents one 
of the most ornamental portions of the Academy’s museum. The number of species is 
upwards of 2,000, displayed on plaster pedestals, with the names attached; much labor 
having been bestowed for several years past in ascertaining their generic and specific de- 
signations. The Academy is under particular obligations to Dr. Burrough, Dr. Ruschen- 
berger, Captain Land, Mr. Poulson, Mr. J. K. Townsend, Mr. Nuttall, and Mr. and Mrs. 
T. Say, for their contributions to the series of marine shells. An interesting part of the 
collection is formed by the fresh-water and land shells, collected and presented by Col. 
Long, Dr. Burrough, Mr. Conrad, Mr. Lea, Mr. Hyde, Mr. J. M. Earle, Mr. J. Ronald- 
son, Dr. Hildreth, and Dr. Pennock. 

The arrangement adopted in this department is that of the Baron Cuvier. 


Herpetology—The Reptiles are numerous, and include a large proportion of the 
known American, and a great number of exotic species, This department is especially 
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indebted to the exertions of Dr. Harlan, Dr. Burrough, Dr. Blanding and Dr. Hering. 
During the year 1830, the latter gentleman presented upwards of 200 species of the ser- 
pents, lacerta, and other reptiles of the north-eastern regions of South America. We 
have much pleasure in adding, that the liberality of Dr. Hering in this and other depart- 
ments, was suggested and directed by the late Rev. Lewis de Schweinitz of Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania. The collections were submitted to the discretional distribution of this gen- 
tleman, who transmitted them entire to the Academy of Natural Sciences. 

The Crustacea and Zoophytes embrace many American, and some foreign species, for 
which the Society is particularly indebted to the late Mr. Say. 


Entomology.—Of the many thousand species of Insects possessed by the Academy, a 
very large proportion is formed by the entire collection of the late Mr. Thomas Say, who 
left it by verbal bequest through his lady, in 1834. It gives us much pleasure. to add, 
that another collection of upwards of 4,000 species, (two thirds of which are American,) 
chiefly collected by one of our members, will be presented to the Society, as soon as 
more effectual measures can be devised for their preservation. With the collections of 
Dr. Hering, already mentioned, were 400 species of insects, in fine order, from the 
province of Surinam. The collection of Lepidoptera has been chiefly derived from 
Mr. T. R. Peale. 


Botany.—The Herbarium embraces 33,000 species of plants, of which no less than 23,000 
were bequeathed to the Academy by our late fellow member, the Rev. Lewis David Von 
Schweinitz. These were the acquisitions of a single individual, during a period of forty 
years devoted to a ‘favorite science. Mr. Schweinitz’s American species were chiefly 
collected by himself, though very many specimens were supplied by his correspondents. 
This great collection also embraces the entire herbarium of the late Dr. Baldwin, which 
is particularly rich in plants of North and South America, (especially from Florida and 
the vicinity of Buenos Ayres,) and was, on inspection by Mr. Schweinitz, found to con- 
tain upwards of 3,000 species not embraced in his previous collection. 

The Academy also possesses the valuable herbarium of Mr. Thomas Nuttall. This 
gentleman is well known to have been for many years ardently engaged in botanical re- 
searches, in the prosecution of which he has traversed the United States and Territories, 
in almost every direction—the courses of the Missouri and Arkansas rivers,—the great 
lakes,—Carolina, Georgia and Louisiana. Three thousand species of plants, the reward 
of these labors, are now incorporated with the Academy’s collection; while at a later pe- 
riod, Mr. Nuttall presented his whole exotic herbarium, embracing, among others, 1,500 
Cape plants, collected by Marson, a large. number of New Holland plants, and many in- 
teresting species of New Zealand and the South Sea Islands, collected by Forster, Labil- 
lardiere, and others—in all several thousand additional species. Still more recently, Mr. 
Nuttall has enriched the collection by the donation of a complete suite of the specimens 
collected by him in his late arduous journey across the Rocky mountains to the mouth of 
the Columbia river, different parts of California, and the Sandwich Islands. This last do- 
nation embraces many hundreds of undescribed species. 

The whole, observes Mr. Johnson, is now arranged after the neat and judicious manner 
of Mr. de Schweinitz, into scientific order, on a plan to embrace the collections of the 
latter naturalist with the previous herbarium of the Academy; “secured as far as possi- 
ble from the depredations of insects, and easy of access for the purposes of research and 
comparison.” The merit of this beautiful and elaborate arrangement, is almost exclusively 
due to Dr. Pickering, who, in uniting the several collections, has, as far as practicable, 
brought together such plants as belong to the same natural families of Jussieu, without 
disturbing the previous plan of Mr. De Schweinitz, who followed the artificial classifica- 
tion of Linnzus.* 


‘Geology and Mineralogy.—Next to the Botanical, the Geological series is the most 
complete of the Academy’s collections, It comprises about 5,000 specimens, of which 
two-thirds are fossil organic remains of animals and plants. The fossils are arranged 
according to the formations in which they occur, and afford matter of great interest to the 

eologist. 

F The Mineralogical Cabinet embraces about 3,000 specimens, which have been largely 
contributed to by Mr, Maclure, especially in the European series. Incorporated with, 
and forming a part of the above collection, are several hundred valuable specimens, de- 
posited by Dr. T. M’Euen. A beautiful series of American minerals from Lockport, N. 
Y., is deposited by Mr. T. Fisher. They consist chiefly of carbonate and sulphate of 


* Since the preceding statement was drawn up, the Society has received the highly flattering intelli- 
gence, that Dr. Menke, of Pyrmont, in Germany, has presented his entire Herbarium, through our fellow- 
member, Dr. C. F. Rivinus, United States Consul at Dresden. This great collection, the fruits of many 
years ardent devotion to botanical science, embraces twenty thousand species of plants. 
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lime, and the sulphate of strontian. The salts of lead, from the Perkiomen mine, are 
probably the finest hitherto obtained from an American locality. Mr. H. Seybert, Mr. 
Jos. P. Smith, and Mr. C. U. Shepard, have contributed largely to this department. In 
arranging the minerals, the system of Professor Cleaveland has been adopted throughout. 

But perhaps the most valuable portion of the mineralogical collection is that which has 
been presented by Mr. Maclure. The extent of this series is not known; but there is 
reason for believing that it far exceeds, both in the number and variety of the specimens, 
all the previous acquisitions of the Academy in this department. Arrangements are now 
in progress for conveying this collection to Philadelphia. ; 

The foilowing is the list of officers according to the last report which has been received. 


President—William Maclure. Vice Presidents—Wiltliam Hembel, John Price Weth- 
erill. Corresponding Sécretary—Samuel George Morton, M. D. Recording Secre- 
tary—Thomas Stewardson, Jr. M. D. _ Librarian—Robert Bridges, M. D. Treasurer— 
George W. Carpenter. ‘Curators—Charles Pickering, M. D., Walter R. Johnson, 
Thomas M’Euen, M. D., Edward Hallowell, M. D. Muditors—Robert E. Peterson, W. 
S. Vaux. Committee of Publication—Thomas M’Euen, M. D., Joseph Carson, M. D., 
Alfred L, Elwyn, M. D., Walter R. Johnson, Edward Hallowell, M. D. 


We omit the insertion of a list of the members and corresponding members of the So- 
ciety, as it is so large as to occupy sixteen pages in the original report. 


BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICE OF CHIEF JUSTICE MELLEN. 
[Prepared by Witt1am Witt1s, Esq., Portland.] 


Cuier Justice Prentiss Mexturen of Maine, and Henry Mellen, both of 
whom graduated at Harvard College in 1784, were sons of Rev. John Mellen 
of Sterling, in the County of Worcester, and Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
Their father was son of Thomas Mellen, a farmer in Hopkinton, Ms., and was 
born in that place March 22, 1722,0.S. He graduated at Harvard College 
in 1741, and was settled in the ministry in the Second Parish of Lancaster, 
now Sterling, in 1744. In 1749, November 30th, he married Rebecca Prentiss, 
daughter of the Rev. John Prentiss of Lancaster, by whom he had nine children, 
five daughters and four sons, all born in Sterling. 

He continued to preach to the people of Sterling until 1778, when he was 
dismissed at his own request in consequence of their inability to sustain him, 
in the midst of the privations and distresses occasioned by the war. He 
resided at Cambridge from that time until 1784, when he accepted a call from 
the parish of Hanover in the Old Colony, and was installed the same year. He 
remained there twenty-one years, when by reason of age and infirmity, he 
withdrew from the ministry in 1805, and the next year moved to Reading, in 
Massachusetts, to reside with his eldest daughter, the widow of Rev. Caleb 
Prentiss. He died at that place July 4, 1807, aged 85 years. His wife died 
in 1802, at Hanover, aged 75. Mr. Mellen was a sound scholar, a man of 
great simplicity of manners and purity of life, and highly respected by his 
brethren in the ministry. 

His son Henry was his fifth child, and was born in 1757: Prentiss was his 
eighth, and was born October 11, 1764. They: both pursued their preparatory 
studies under the direction of their father, and entered college in 1780. Henry, 
after leaving college, pursued the study of law, and established himself in the 
practice at Dover, N. H., where he died: in 1809. He was a man of brilliant 
mind, full of wit and humor, and the delight of his companions. His death was 
much lamented. Their oldest brother, John, graduated at Harvard College 
in 1770, was many years settled in the ministry at Barnstable, and died at 
Cambridge September 19, 1828, aged 76. 

Their sisters were all married but Sophia, who died in 1778. The eldest, 
Pamela, married Rev. Caleb Prentiss of Reading, by whom she had several 
children, and after his death, John Waldron of Dover, N. H., where she died in 
1823. Rebecca married Peter Green, a lawyer of Concord, N. H., and died in 
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1800, the same year with her husband, aged 46. Mary married first Dr. 
Nathaniel Parker, second Abraham Duncan of Dover; she died at Reading 
in 1838, aged 78, leaving one daughter by her second husband. Charlotte, the 
youngest child, was born February 23, 1768, married William A. Kent of 
Concord, N. H., 1792, and died at that place in 1820, aged 52, leaving several 
children, among whom is Edward Kent, the present governor of Maine. 


Prentiss Menuen, the principal subject of our memoir, went to Barnstable 
after he graduated, and spent a year as a private tutor in the family of Joseph 
Otis, Esq. He then commenced the study of law with Shearjashub Bourne, Esq. 
of Barnstable, and was admitted to the Bar at Taunton in October, 1788. On 
this occasion, in conformity to an ancient custom, as he humorously remarked, 
he treated the Court and the Bar with half a pail of punch, which in the 
technical language of the day was called “the colt’s tail.” He commenced 
practice in his native town of Sterling, but finding little encouragement, he 
removed, after eight months, to South Bridgewater. Here he continued until 
1791, during which time he formed an acquaintance with Miss Sally Hudson 
of Hartford, Ct., who was visiting at Bridgewater, which ripened into marriage 
in May, 1795. In November, 1791, not meeting with so much success as he 
wished, he visited his brother Henry at Dover, with whom he spent the winter 
and spring, assisting him in his profession. In the following summer, at the 
request and by the advice of his firm and steadfast friend the late Judge 
Thacher, who was then a member of Congress from Maine, he established 
himself at Biddeford. 

His beginning here was of the most humble character; his office was in the 
room of a tavern, which was pre-occupied by three beds for the accommodation 
of travellers; “half a table and one chair” completed the inventory of his 
furniture, as he once described it to the writer. But from this humble foundation 
arose a. superstructure of an enduring and brilliant character. From 1804 until 
his appointment as Chief Justice, he practised in every county of the State. 
Yn 1806 he moved to Portland, where his professional engagements had already 
become numerous; and he rose rapidly to the head of the profession, being 
employed in every action of importance in all the counties. At the bar, his 
manner was fervid and impassioned; he always took a deep interest in the 
cause of his client, and never for a moment neglected it or failed to improve 
every opportunity in the weakness of his opponent’s case or his error in man- 
aging it to secure success. 

His competitors at the Bar were men of high legal attainments and great 
natural abilities; among them were Chief Justice Parker and Justice Wilde, 
both of the Supreme Court of Massachusetts, who lived and practised in Maine 
previous to their elevation to the bench, Daniel Davis, late Solicitor General, 
Salmon Chase, Stephen Longfellow, Ezekiel Whitman and Benjamin Orr: To 
gain an ascendancy among such men required no common powers. 

In 1808 and 1809, and again in 1817, he was elected a counsellor of Massa- 
chusetts; in 1816 he was chosen elector at large for President. In 1817, while 
he held the office of counsellor, he was appointed a senator in Congress from 
Massachusetts, which situation he held until Maine was organized as a separate 
State in 1820, when in July of that year he was appointed Chief Justice of the 
State. The same year, he received the degree of LL. D. both from Harvard 
and Bowdoin Colleges. 

He continued to discharge the laborious duties of Chief Justice, with singular 
industry, fidelity and ability until 1834, when he was legally disqualified by 
age. On the bench, his thorough knowledge of practice, his familiarity with 
decided cases, his singleness and purity of purpose, were peculiarly valuable 
at the period when he presided in our highest judicial tribunal. With what 
success and ability he discharged this important duty, may in a measure be 
perceived by examining the first eleven volumes of the Maine reports. An 
earnest desire to render exact justice in every case was a ruling feature of his 
mind; and no judge ever performed his duties with more conscientiousness, than 
did the subject of this notice. 

On the retirement of Judge Mellen from the bench, the bar addressed to him, 
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through a committee of their most able members, a letter, in which they ex- 
pressed the high sense which they entertained of his merits and services as an 
able and upright judge, and of his qualities as a man. To this tribute of respect 
and affection, he responded with great sensibility. é i 

In 1838, Judge Mellen was appointed by the executive of Maine at the head 
of a commission to revise the laws of the State, whichjhad accumulated to near 
1,000 chapters of various and in some instances inconsistent provisions. He 
earnestly engaged in this task, and the next year the commissioners made their 
report, comprising the whole body of the statute law in 178 chapters, under 
12 titles. This was the last public service of this excellent man and able jurist. 

But we cannot dismiss this subject without speaking of the many amiable 
qualities which were no less, distinguishing than his intellectual. We believe 
the observation which he made in his last sickness to be perfectly true, that he 
had always endeavored to do what he believed to be right. He was a religious 
man, he was conscientious in the performance of his duties, and faithful in all 
the relations of life. From natural temperament he was cheerful and gay ; 
full of wit and anecdote, he was fond of society, of which he was the life and 

oy. 
7 ics his death-bed, while reason continued, he was cheerful, patient and 
resigned. He was entirely submissive to the divine will, and surrendered \his 
spirit to its Author with a humble trust of a glorious resurrection through the 
merits of the Redeemer. His wife died September 10, 1838, aged 71. They 
had six children, four of whom survive, three daughters and one son. Grenville 
Mellen, who is favorably known for his contributions to American literature, is 
his eldest and only surviving son; he is a graduate at Harvard of the class of 
1818, and is now absent on a voyage to Cuba for the benefit of his health. 

Judge Mellen ceased from his labors on the 31st of December, 1840, after a 
sickness of about six weeks, the effect of an attack upon the lungs, at the age 
of 76 years. His brother John died at the same age, and his mother died of 
the same disease at the age of 75. 

A few additional remarks upon his professional and private character, will 
close our notice of this distinguished man. 

At the bar, Mr. Mellen was ardent, at times impetuous, frequently impatient 
under restraint, but always courteous and kind, and always pursuing with 
unflagging zeal the interest of his client. He attacked with irresistible force 
and rapidity the weak points of his adversary’s position, and enforced his own 
by all the weapons of argument and wit. He was a ready and accurate lawyer, 
and an eloquent and effective advocate. 

He was, too, a man of warm imagination and fine literary taste, although he 
was not deeply read in the ancient and modern classics. He early inclined to 
cultivate a familiarity with the muses, and like another distinguished judge of 
our day, he made poetry the sport of his idle hours, from his earliest to his 
latest age. 

On the bench, Judge Mellen was careful and thorough in the investigation of 
all points presented to his consideration. His great anxiety was to determine 
every case according to the law and evidence, and to do impartial justice. He 
was at times impatient at the delay and procrastination which have become an 
increasing evil in the management of causes, and was eager to press the busi- 
ness of the court toaconclusion. He had been taught promptness and despatch 
in the school of Paine, and Parsons, and Sedgwick, who kept the cases before 
them in constant progress from the opening to the close. He always regarded 
as something more than a formal declaration that provision of the Constitution 
which requires that “right and justice shall be administered freely and without 
sale, completely and without denial, promptly and without delay.” He may be 
said to have grown up with the law in this State, for until about the time he 
came into it, the law was but little known as a science among us, and nota 
volume of American reports, and scarcely a native elementary treatise on the 
subject had then been published. 

But above all his other qualifications, the crowning attributes of Judge 
Mellen’s character were sterling integrity, and firm religious principle. His 
whole iife was clear and transparent ; it was regulated by motives drawn from 
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a pure and permanent source, and directed by general benevolence, and a high 
sense of moral obligation. The calmness and patience with which he bore his 
last sickness, and resigned his spirit to its Divine Author, bore ample testimony 
to the rectitude of his heart, the sincerity of his faith, and the firmness of his 
principles. When reviving from one of those periods of almost suspended ani- 
mation, which frequently occurred during his last sickness, he uttered expres- 
sions which showed his entire submission to the will of his heavenly Father, 
and his hope of forgiveness and acceptance through the merits of the Redeemer. 
Although impatient to go, he was yet perfectly resigned ; at one time. he said, 
“IT seem to be suspended between heaven and earth; the body clings to its 
native element, while the spirit struggles to be free.” And again, “I can’t let 
go, the thread of life is too strong.” The spirit at length broke from its bond- 
age, and we trust is now employed in a higher and better service in the man- 
sions of the blessed. : 

The Cumberland Bar, immediately on his death being announced, held a 
meeting, the Supreme Court being in session, at which the following proceed- 
ings took place. 


“The members of this Bar having received the painful intelligence of the death of the late 
distinguished Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, the oldest and a beloved member of our asso- 
ciation, to whom we were sincerely and strongly attached, have in token of respect for his long 
and valuable services, and for his many estimable qualities, adopted the following resolves, to be 
placed on the Records of this Bar : 


“ Resolved, That this Bar have received with deep sensibility, tidings of the decease of the 
late Chief Justice MmLLEN, who for nearly half a century practised in our courts, and for fourteen 
years presided in our highest judicial tribunal, and who discharged the duties of his various respon- 
sible offices with singular promptuess, fidelity, purity, and ability. 

“« Resolved, That we Jament his death as a professional brother—as an upright judge—as an 
honest man—whose place in the community cannot easily be filled, and whose memory will ever 
be cherished; 

“ Resolved, That as a token of our veneration and respect for our departed friend and brother, 
we will.attend his funeral as a fraternal association and a professional family. 

“ Resolved, That these resolutions be submitted to the Supreme Judicial Court now in session, 
over which the deceased presided so long and so ably; and that the Hon. Ezekiel Whitman, in 
the absence of the President of the Bar, be requested to offer them to the Court, with such remarks 
as he may deem suited to the occasion. 

“ Resolved, That these resolutions be communicated to the family of the deceased, in testimony 
of the sympathy we feel for their and our loss.” 


SKETCHES OF THE GOVERNORS AND CHIEF MAGISTRATES OF 
NEW ENGLAND, 


FROM 1620 TO 1820. 


[By Jacoz B. Moorg, Esq., Member of the New Hampshire and New York Historical Societies. ] 


Continued from p. 279, 


JONATHAN BELCHER. 
[Governor of Massachusetts and New Hampshire from 1730 to 1741; and of New Jersey from 1747 to 1757.] 


JonATHAN BexLcuer, the only son of the Honorable Andrew Belcher, and grandson 
of Andrew Belcher, who came from England in 1640, and settled soon after at Cambridge, 
was born in Boston, on the 8th January, 1682. His father was born in Cambridge, 19th 
January, 1647, and removed to Boston in 1677. He became the most opulent merchant 
of his time in Boston, and is described as “‘an ornament and blessing to his country.”’ 
He was for some years an assistant of the colony, and wasjone of the council of safety 
appointed by the people, on the deposition of Andros in 1689. He was afterwards a 
member of the council of the province, from May, 1702, until 31st October, 1717, when 
he died, at the age of 70 years. His son received the best education which the country 
afforded, and graduated at Harvard College in 1699, in a class distinguished for talents 
and character. 
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Mr. Belcher did not incline to enter upon professional studies, and soon after leaving col- 
lege, commenced business as a merchant in Boston. To extend his business and corres- 
pondence, as well as to reap the advantages of foreign travel, he went to Europe in 1704, 
spent several years in England and on the continent, where he became known to many dis- 
tinguished characters, and received the highest marks of their esteem. Returning to Bos- 
ton, in 1710, he enlarged his business, became an active politician, and a candidate for public 
honors. He represented his native town in the provincial assembly, and was afterwards 
a member of the council. In this body, he became distinguished for his activity, and 
devotion to the interests of the province. He had been, from his entrance into public 
life, the intimate associate of Governor Shute, and an advocate of the measures pursued 
by him, and followed up by his successor, Governor Burnet. These measures were 
unsatisfactory to the people, who generally returned a majority of the assembly opposed 
to the governor. Perceiving no smooth road to preferment in this direction, Mr. Belcher, 
with that facility which has distinguished a certain class of politicians in later times, 
suddenly changed his ground, and joined the party in opposition to Governor Burnet. 

Mr. Belcher’s commanding abilities, and popuiar manners, were circumstances that 
operated in his favor, and in 1728, he was chosen as the agent of the province to repair 
to the court of George II. On the 28th of May, 1729, the assembly sent up to Governor 
Burnet for his approval the list of counsellors and assistants at that time chosen. The 
governor approved all but two, one of whom was Belcher, whom he designated as a 
leader of the opposition. “Belcher soon after left for England, There he represented to 
the King the true situation of the province, and the general opposition among the people 
to the establishment of a fixed salary for the governor, in whose appointment they were 
permitted to have no choice. 

The spirit of resistance which the people of Massachusetts manifested against the 
instructions to Governor Burnet, gave great offence in England, and for a time the gov- 
ernment seriously contemplated measures which would subject them to a still more abso- 
lute dependence on the crown, than that of which they complained. But Mr. Belcher, 
being on the ground, and being supported by a strong interest at court, aided also by that 
of the former Governor Shute, who generously waived his own claims, the English gov- 
ernment determined on appointing him to the office of governor, rendered vacant by the 
sudden death.of Burnet.* They supposed that being a native of Massachusetts, and 
acquainted with the temper and wishes of the people, Governor Belcher would have 
influence enough to conquer the opposition, by carrying the favorite point of a fixed 
salary, which the assembly had so long resisted. On the other hand, the people, whose 
agent he had been, were also’ gratified at his appointment, believing that he would not 
perplex the legislature by pressing those instructions which had occasioned so much 
difficulty with his predecessors.t Jn this, however, they were soon undeceived. Gov- 
ernor Belcher arrived at Boston on the 10th August, 1730,{ and at his first meeting with 
the General Court, he proposed to have his salary fixed according to the instructions he 
had received, which were precisely those given to his predecessor. The prominent 
leaders among the people, who until this time had been the warmest friends of Governor 
Belcher, now became his opponents. They at first dissembled their opposition, and 
attempted to avoid altercation; but when he refused his assent to a bill which they had 
passed for his support, they assumed a bolder attitude, and he found them not to be 
moved by his arguments or persuasions, but resolutely bent on supporting the views of 


* The news of Gov. Burnet’s death reached London, on the 24th Oct. 1729, and the appointment of Gov. 


Belcher was announced on the 29th November following. The royal commission, however, bears date 
28th Jan. 1730. 


t Upon the appointment of Belcher to the government of Massachusetts, the celebrated Dr. Watts 
addressed to him an adulatory poem, the concluding paragraph of which is in a strain of panogyric so 
extravagant as to border on impiety :— 


** Go, Belcher, go assume thy glorious sway ; 
Faction expires, and Boston longs to obey. 
Beneath thy rule may Truth and Virtue spread, 
Divine Religion raise aloft her head 
And deal her blessings round. Let (ndia hear 
That Jesus reigns, and her wild tribes prepare 
For heavenly joys. Thy power shall rule by love; 
So reigns our Jesus in the realms above. 
Illustrious pattern! Let him fix thine eye, 

And guide thy hand. He from the worlds on high 
Came once an Envoy and return’d a King ; 

The sons of light in throngs their homage bring, 
While glory, life, and joy beneath his sceptre spring.” 


The date of this poem, in writing which the excellent Doctor seems to have been “ possessed with all 
the soul of dedicating prose,” is 31st March, 1730. 


t Rev. J. Sewall thus notices in his Journal the arrival of Governor Belcher :—‘ Aug. 10, 1730. Gov. 
Belcher landed about 11 o’clock, A. M. The Ministers saluted him near ye Town House. 12. The United 
Ministers of the Town waited on ye Governor, and Mr. Colman mado a Speech to him in yr Name.” 


~ 
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former legislatures. The governor, anxious to avoid further collision, finally induced 
the assembly to apply for such a modification of the royal instructions as to permit him 
to receive their grants from time to time, and thus the controversy was ended. 

In Governor Belcher’s commission was included the government of New Hampshire ; 
and on the 25th of August, he first met the assembly of that province at Portsmouth. 
Here he at first accepted an invitation, and resided at the house of the Lieutenant- 
governor, Wentworth; but soon became his enemy, from the following circumstance. 
While Belcher was in England, and when it was uncertain whether he or Shute would 
be appointed to succeed Burnet, Lieutenant-governor Wentworth, like some politicians of 
more modern schools, anxious to secure the friendship of the successful competitor, wrote 
complimentary letters both to Shute and Belcher. This coming to the knowledge of the 
latter while in Portsmouth, he resented it as an act of duplicity, and reproached Mr. 
Wentworth in severe terms, and refused to visit him. Nor did his resentment stop here. 
He limited Wentworth’s compensation to certain fees and perquisites amounting to about 
fifty pounds sterling a year; and removed some of Wentworth’s connections from office, 
to make way for his own friends. Atkinson, who married a daughter of Wentworth, and 
at that time held the offices of Collector, Naval Officer, and Sheriff of the province, was 
deprived of the two first, and in the last another person was appointed to share the 
emoluments. Atkinson, being somewhat of a wag, turned this latter appointment into 
ridicule, On one occasion the military being called out to escort the governor, all the 
officers of government were required to join the cavalcade. Atkinson appeared, on a 
jaded horse, with only half his wand as a badge of office. The governor reprimanded 
him for being late; when Atkinson apologized by saying he had only half a horse to 
ride. 

From the most trifling causes not unfrequently spring important events; and this 
dispute between the governor and lieutenant-governor, embittered as-it was by the 
executive proscription of individuals at that time popular in the province, led to a 
combination in New Hampshire, which not long afterward caused the severance of that 
province from Massachusetts. 

Lieutenant-governor Wentworth did not long survive his quarrel with Belcher, and 
died on the 12th of December following. He was succeeded in office, on the 24th of 
June, 1731, by Col. David Dunbar, an Irish officer, who had been in command of the 
fort at Pemaquid, and had there assumed to act as governor over the few scattered 
inhabitants of Maine. This coming to the knowledge of Belcher, on his arrival in 
Boston, he had issued his proclamation requiring them to submit only to the jurisdiction 
of Massachusetts. He also sent home a representation of the affair to the King in 
Council, and Dunbar’s authority was revoked. From the hostility which had thus been 
engendered in the bosom of Dunbar, his appointment as lieutenant-governor of New 
Hampshire, was by no means welcome to Gov. Belcher. Dunbar immediately on his 
arrival, joined the party in opposition to the governor, and was afterwards active in all 
the intrigues to procure his removal. 

Among the popular delusions of that period, was the issuing of bills of credit by the 
legislatures of the colonies, and making such a currency, however depreciated, a legal 
tender in the payment of debts. To such an extent had this system of paper issues 
been carried, that it attracted the notice of parliament; and in the royal instructions to 
Shute, Burnet, and Belcher, they were severally enjoined to restrain the further exten- 
sion of this species of currency. Governor Belcher, in his speech to the Massachusetts 
legislature, December 16, 1730, emphatically calls their attention to the state of their 
bills of credit, and characterizes them as being ‘‘a common delusion to mankind.” The 
law compelling creditors to receive paper at par value, however depreciated, came 
before the governor for re-approval. He at first promptly vetoed the measure; but in 
the course of the year following, being wearied with the importunities of the people, he 
consented to have it further prolonged. This was disapproved by the King; and the 
assembly afterwards petitioning that the royal instructions imposing restrictions on paper 
money might be rescinded, they were answered with a sharp rebuke from the royal 
council.* 

Governor Belcher, who was determined as far as possible to carry out the royal in- 
structions, now exerted himself to the utmost to restrain the flood of paper money. The 
issues of treasury notes were curtailed, and attempts were made to call in as large an 
amount of the former issues as possible. There was a universal complaint and outcry. 


* The temper of Parliament on this occasion may be seen from, the following notice in the London 
Magazine of that year: ‘May 10.—A Memorial of the Council and Representatives of the Massachu- 
setts-Bay, was presented to the House and read, laying before them the Difficulties and Distresses they 
labored under, arising from a Royal Instruction given to the then present Governor of the said Province 
in relation to the issuing and disposing of the Publick Money of the said Province,” &c. ‘ After some 
little debate, it was resolved that the Complaint contained in the Memorial and Petition, is frivolous and 
groundless, an high Insult upon His Majesty’s Government, and tending to shake off the Dependency of 
the said Colony upon this Kingdom,” &c. Whereupon the petition was rejected. 
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The governor was assailed by a strong and unyielding opposition. The assembly 
becoming obnoxious, the governor dissolved them; but the people, in such case, generally 
re-elected the same members, or others equally bold in opposition, — 

There being no bar in the royal instructions. against private issues, a number of 
merchants and others in Boston associated together, and issued what was called the 
Merchants’ Notes, a species of currency which, being redeemable in silver at a specified 
rate per ounce, in consequence of the depreciation of the public bills, were preferred in 
the market, and hoarded up. This operation led to multitudes of similar speculations in 
the different provinces. The scheme of a great Land Bank was proposed to the general 
court, which was speedily followed by another proposition for a mammoth Specie Paying 
Bank. The people were in a feverish state, and a large majority were in favor of one 
or the other of these schemes, in which the prominent men of the province were or 
proposed to become interested. Governor Belcher exerted himself to blast the Land 
Bank scheme, and issued a proclamation warning the people against receiving its bills. 
Military and civil officers were forbidden to receive or pass any of those bills, and were 
promptly displaced from office for disobeying the order. The governor also negatived 
the speaker of the assembly for being a director in this Bank, and afterwards negatived 
thirteen of the newly elected counsellors, for the same cause, or for being favorers of 
the scheme. But all to little purpose. The Bank wenton, Large sums of its worthless 
paper were pushed off in exchange for any description of property, and the fraud was 
only arrested by an act of parliament suppressing the company.” 

The bold and vigorous measures adopted by Governor Belcher, rendered him obnoxious 
to a majority of the people of Massachusetts, and a formidable combination to effect his 
removal, was soon after formed. 

Another question proved a source of embarrassment, and connected as it became, with 
the resentments which the governor had kindled in New Hampshire, finally contributed 
to his recall. This was the dispute between Massachusetts and New Hampshire about 
the boundary. The governor, although he had repeatedly, as he was required to do by 
his instructions, called the attention of both provinces to a settlement of the dispute—was, 
in reality, averse to any adjustment. He was in favor of uniting both provinces perma- 
nently under one government. He was-placed in a delicate position, as governor over 
both, and it behoved him to carry a steady hand during the controversy. His opponents, 
in New Hampshire, among whom were Dunbar, and Benning Wentworth, son of the 
late Lieutenant-governor, and Atkinson, were indefatigable in their intrigues. Within 
a few weeks after Dunbar’s appointment, he had procured a complaint to be drawn up 
against Belcher, complaining of his government as arbitrary and oppressive, and praying 
the King for his. removal. This was forwarded to London, and paved the way for the ap- 
pointment of Theodore Atkinson, Benning Wentworth, and Joshua Peirce, as counsellors, 
Governor Belcher remonstrated against these appointments, and the two former were not 
admitted to the council board for nearly two years. They were, however, chosen to the 
assembly, and there exerted themselves in opposition to the governor. 

A committee of both provinces met at Newbury, 21st September, 1731, on the subject 
of the boundary, but separated without coming to any understanding. This determined 
the New Hampshire legislature to despatch an agent to London, and John Rindge, a 
wealthy merchant of Portsmouth, soon alter sailed. While the matter was pending, in 
England, a most bitter controversy was kept up between the two parties in New Hamp- 
shire. Governor Belcher, in his frequent letters to England, constantly represented 
Dunbar, as in truth he was, a fomenter of sedition, a reckless and perfidious citizen ; 
while Dunbar and his associates in opposition, were no less severe in their animadver- 
sions upon the character and conduct of the governor. The assembly here, as in Massa- 
chusetts, was almost invariably opposed to him ; and hence he frequently dissolved them, 
but with no favorable results, for the same persons were generally re-elected, and came 
back encouraged in their opposition by the strong support of the people. 

At this period, the public debts in New Hampshire were suffered to remain unpaid. 
The fort, prison, and other public buildings, were out of repair; for which the assembly 
_was frequently complained of by the governor. The reason of their delay to provide the 
‘mneans, was their desire to make new emissions of paper money, which the governor, 

_ here, as in Massachusetts, resisted. The scarcity of money being great, a number of 

_ merchants in Portsmouth, following the Boston example, combined for the purpose of 
issuing private notes as a currency. As soon as their notes appeared, Gov. Belcher 
issued a proclamation against them, and in a speech to the assembly, condemned the pro- 
ceeding in very strong terms. The assembly, which favored the scheme, attempting to 
vindicate the charaeter of the bills, he dissolved them with a reprimand, charging them 
with being guilty of injustice and hypocrisy. 

It is not to be supposed that decisive measures of this description, in opposition to the ° 


*Tn the very. valuable work of the Rev. Joseph B. Felt, on the “ History of the Massachusetts 
Currency,” a minute account of this interesting controversy is given. 5 
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will of the people, were adapted to lessen the prejudices, already strong, against the 
governor. On the contrary, every new grievance, real or imaginary, only hurried for- 
ward the spirit which was working hisoverthrow. Although uo provincial governor was 
ever more loyal to the crown he served than Belcher, he was subjected to severe morti- 
fications, through the sinister influence of his enemies, who had succeeded in prejudicing 
the-royal ear. Among the appointments to office which Governor Belcher had made, was 
that of a Mr. Lyde, his son-in-law, to the naval office in Massachusetts. There could 
be no objection to the appointment, as Mr. Lyde was a faithful and efficient officer. But 
the King ordered Gov, Belcher to appoint another to his place, although the act of par- 
lament expressly vested the appointment in the governor. When advised to evade the 
command, Gov. Belcher replied, ‘that although the King could not make a naval officer, 
he could make a governor;” and so gave up his son-in-law. One or two other inci- 
dental triumphs of his enemies, in New Hampshire, were no Jess mortifying.* 

In August, 1735, Governor Belcher, with his Council from Massachusetts, held a con- 
ference with the Chiefs of the Six Nations, at Albany, an interesting account of which is 
preserved in Colden’s Memoirs of the Indian Nations. 

After a long and weary controversy, before the Lords of Trade, a commission for the 
settlement of the boundary question, was decided upon. The commissioners were to be 
selected from the counsellors of New York, New Jersey, Rhode Island, and Nova Scotia, 
and they were to hold their preliminary meeting at Hampton, New Hampshire, on the Ist 
of August, 1737. On the day appointed, they assembled. The assembly of Massachu- 
setts met at Boston, on the 4th, and were prorogued to meet at Salisbury, on the 10th. 
The New Hampshire assembly, which had met at Portsmouth, on the saine day, was 
also adjourned to the 10th, to meet at Hampton Falls. Thus the two assemblies were 
drawn within five miles of each other, and the governor, in his speech, declared that he 
would ‘* act as the common father of both.” The assemblies met at the places appointed. 
From Boston, a cavalcade was formed, and the governor rode in state. escorted by a troop 
of horse. At the Newbury ferry, he was met by another, which joined by three others, at 
the supposed divisional line, escorted him to his head quarters, in Hampton Falls, where he 
held a council, and addressed the assembly.j Even here, the antagonist spirit of the assem- 
bly provoked the governor; and on the very day that the commissioners adjourned for the 
purpose of giving the two assemblies time to consider their decrees, and frame their ap- 
peals, if necessary, Governor Belcher adjourned the New Hampshire assembly to the 12th 
October. This was a hasty and imprudent step, and his enemies did not fail to use it to 
his disadvantage. The Massachusetts assembly remained in session five days longer, 
during which they obtained copies of all the papers they wanted, framed their appeal, 
and then adjourned. ' 

From this period, the adversaries of the governor became more active than ever. 
They contrived so to connect the boundary question with their own personal objections 
against him, that they produced an impression upon the King. The agent of New 
Hampshire, Thomlinson, who was continually pressing the affair before the ministry, was 
a sagacious politician, and so adroitly used the weapons furnished by the opponents of 
Belcher, in Massachusetts, as to defeat the claims of that province, and at the same time 
procure the recall of the governor. Other, and even criminal means, were resorted to, 
until his enemies, by the use of falsehvod and misrepresentation, and finally, by acts of 
forgery and perjury, accomplished their objects.{ He was superseded in office by Ben- 


* On the first of Jan. 1734, Gov. Belcher sent for Benning Wentworth, to appear at the Council Board, 
and on his appearance there, he addressed him thus: ‘ Mr. Wentworth, I have his Majesty’s Royal man- 
damus for admitting you into his Majesty’s Council, and am now ready to do it, and have ordered the Se- 
cretary to administer the proper oaths to you accordingly.” Mr. Wentworth replied, “ {should have been 
glad to buve known it sooner, sir, for [ am now engaged to serve in the Assembly, for this term, and 
therefore cannot accept now, but when the session is over, [ may he ready.” He then withdrew. He was 
not qualified until 12th Oct. 1734.—Cowncil and Assembly Records of New Hampshire. 


+ The regal pomp of this procession was made the subject of severe comment by the adversaries of Gov- 
ernor Belcher, and occasioned several pasquinades, among which the following, in an assumed Hibernian 
style, is the best natured : ‘ 

“ Pear Paddy, you ne’er did behoid such a sight, 
As yesterday morning took place before night. 
You in all your born days saw, nor I didn’t neither, 
So many fine horses and men ride together. 
At the head the lower house trotted two in a row, 
Then all the higher house pranced after the low ; 
Then the governor’s coach gallop’d on like the wind, 
And the last that came foremost were troopers behind. 
But I fear it means no good to your neck or. mine, 
For they say ’tis to fix a right place for the line.” 


{ The effect of the calumnies circulated in England against Governor B, is seen in the following extract 
of a letter from Dr. Watts to Rev. Mr. Colman, written in May, 1734:—‘t The unhappy differences be- 
tween him ee Belcher] and the people, have given occasion for hard things to be aaid of him here, 
almost in all companies where his name is mentioned.” Douglass thus sums up the chief points of the in- 
trigue against Belcher. His enemies charged him, 1. With being friendly to the Land Bank Scheme; 2. 
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ning Wentworth, as governor of New Hampshire, and William Shirley, as governor of 
Massachusetts, whose commissions arrived 14th August, 1741. 

The historians both of Massachusetts and New Hampshire, speak in strong terms of 
reprobation of the unwarrantable means resorted to by the enemies of Gov. Belcher, Hutch- 
inson says, that a few weeks longer delay would have enabled him to defeat the machin- 
ations of his enemies; and it is well known that the King, in a short time after, discov- 
ering the injustice which had been done him, voluntarily promised him the first vacant 
government in the colonies. Belknap expresses the surprise which would naturally affect 
the mind of any one at this distance of time, that Governor Belcher should have met such 
treatinent from a British court, in the reign of so mild and just a prince as George II. 
But Belknap was not probably aware of the full force of the intrigue against him. It 
happened that Lord Euston, son of the Duke of Grafton, was a candidate for the honor of 
representing the city of Coventry, in parliament. A rival candidate seeming likely to pre- 
vail, a zealous dissenting clergyinan of the name of Maltby, who possessed great influence 
among the electors of Coventry, and who rashly credited the assertions of Belcher’s ene- 
mies, that be was conspiring against the dissenters in New England, offered to the Duke 
of Grafton, to secure the election of his son, Lord Euston, on condition that Belcher 
should be dismissed from office. The offer was accepted: Lord Euston was returned to 
parliament, and Belcher was sacrificed to an intrigue, as Spottiswoode, in Virginia, and 
Burnet, in New York, bad been before bim. 

Governor Belcher was a warm admirer of the preaching of the celebrated Whitefield, 
and accompanied him not unfrequently in his journeyings through the province, always 
treating him with the greatest consideration. When this powerful preacher was on his 
way to New York, in October, 1740, the governor accompanied him as far as Worcester, 
and parted from him with great affection. 

Soon after the appointment of his successor, Governor Belcher went to London, where, 
the nature of the intrigues against him being exposed, he was treated with great consid- 
eration by the King and court. They felt that he had been injured, and unjustly recom- 
pensed by the government he had most zealously labored to serve. 

A vacancy happening in the province of New Jersey, occasioned by the death of Gov- 
ernor Hamilton, in 1747, Governor Belcher was appointed to succeed him; and met the 
assembly, for the first time, at Burlington, on the 20th August, 1747. In this province, 
his administration was generally acceptable. He was popular among the people, took 
pains to cultivate a good understanding with the assembly, and rarely interfered with 
their wishes, when their measures did not conflict with what he deemed his prerogative 
under the Royal instructions, His course was dignified and conciliatory. In the difficult 
questions which arose during his administration, and the exigencies of the French and 
Indian war, his conduct was marked by prudence, and good judgment. 

_The College of New Jersey, which was first opened at Newark, was, in 1752, removed 
to Princeton, where, on the recommendation of Governor Belcher, it was decided to 
erect a large building for the use of the College. The trustees proposed to name the 
building Belcher Hall; but this the governor declined, requesting that it might be called 
geht Hall, in memory of King William Ill. a branch of the illustrious house of 

assau. 

Governor Belcher seems heartily to have enjoyed his government in New: Jersey. 
In a letter to Richard Waldron, of Portsmouth, dated at Burlington, N. J., 28th July, 
1748, he says—** I bless God, I am placid and easy in my present situation, and think I 
have abundant reason to be so, for this climate and government seem calculated for my 
advanced years.” Mr. Waldron, who was secretary of the province of New Hampshire 
from 1730 to 1742, was the confidential friend and correspondent of Gov. Belcher until 
the close of his life. It seems that Waldron, and some other of his friends, had looked 
forward to an effort to reinstate Gov Belcher in New Hampshire; in allusion to which 
he thus writes to Waldron, under date of 7th August, 1749 :—** 1 can form no rational 
view of what my friends seem to be warnily desirous of. Wish-ers and would-ers are but 
poor honse-builders. A good solicitor at home, with a pocket full of yellow dust; might do 
something ; but, alas, where is such an one tobe found? As to myself, I would not 
pass through another purgatory of a three years’ voyage, dancing attendance, and ex- 
pense, for the King’s favor in making me Vice-Roy of his English America.  In- 
deed, sir, if I know my own heart, I would not.’? In another letter, dated 22 November, 
1750, he thus speaks of his own course of conduct :—‘‘ In my public life, | was,always 
desirous to be able to chant, with the poet— . 


‘Nil conscire sibi nulla pallescere culpa 
Hic murus Atheneus esto.” 


With having countenanced the waste of the King’s timber; and 3. With contriving the ruin of the dis- 
senting Church in New England. The first charge was so far from being true, that faost of the opposition 
to his administration in Massachusetts, arose from his decided opposition to the Land Bank. The second 
was equally false, and originated with the adherents of Dunbar, in New Hampshire, who sent a forged 
representation to London, using the names of J. Gilman, Jos, Lord, Geo Gerrish, Peter Thing, and Jobn 
Hall, of Exeter. The third had no better foundation, and was supported only by forged anonymous let- 
ters addressed from Massachusetts to dissenting clergymen in England, 
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Solomon tells us,a good name is rather to be chosen than great riches, and is one of 
the rewards of virtue. The world is captious and censorious, and too apt to reproach a 
man’s memory ; therefore Pope, in caution, says— 


“ The flame extinct, the snuff will tell 
If wax, or tallow, by tne smell.” 


For several years, Governor Belcher resided at Burlington, but afterwards removed to 
Elizabethtown. During the closing years of his life, he suffered under great debility of 
body from a paralysis, yet he bore up with great fortitude and resignation, and devoted 
himself with unremitting zeal to the duties of his office. During the two years prece- 
ding his death, the assembly held their sessions at Elizabethtown, on account of his ina- 
bility to meet them at Burlington or Amboy. He died on the 3lst August, 1757, in the 
76th year of his age. 

Inheriting a large fortune, Governor Belcher affected an elegant and even splendid 
style of living, far beyond the income of his office, and was, through life, distinguished for 
his generosity and hospitality. He was graceful in person, polished in his manners and 
conversation. In the judgment of President Burr, who preached the funeral sermon at bis 
interment, ‘‘ the scholar, the accomplished gentleman, and the true Christian, were seldom 
more happily and thoroughly united, than in him. His ears were always open to real 
grievances. The cause of the poor, the widow, the fatherless, as well as of the rich and 
great, was by him favorably heard, and the wrongs of all readily and impartial-eyyr 
dressed. He was indeed a minister of God for good unto his people. Nor should J (con- 
tinues his eulogist) pass over in silence what will distinguish Governor Belcher’s admin- 
istration, not only in the present, but, I trust, in all succeeding ages. I mean, his being 
the founder and promoter, the chief patron and benefactor, of the College of New Jersey. 


He lived to see his generous designs of doing good in this respect, have something of their ~ 


desired effect.” His remains were taken to Massachusetts, and deposited in the family 
tomb, near the entrance of the burial-place, in Cambridge. 

Two sons of Governor Belcher were educated at Harvard College, viz. Andrew, who 
graduated in 1724, was afterwards a member of the council, and died at the family seat, in 
Milton, Mass., 24th Jan. 1771, aged 65;* and Jonathan, who graduated in 1728, studied 
law at the Temple, in London, rose to some eminence at the English bar, settled in Nova 
Scotia, was counsellor, lieutenant governor, and chief justice of the province, and died 
29th March, 1776, aged 65. Governor Belcher’s first wife died at Boston, 6th Oct.1736. 
He married again in 1748, and his widow, after his decease, went to Milton, Massachusetts, 
and resided with Andrew Belcher, Esq., the oldest son of the governor, until his decease. 

[To be continued. ] 


WEIGHT OF MILITARY MEN. 


THe following memorandum was found a number of years ago in the pocket-book of 
an officer of the Massachusetts line : 


AvuGcust 19, 1783. 
Weighed at the scales at West Point. 


General Washington, 5 . . ° : . . 209 Ibs. 
General Lincoln, . . . . . . 224 i 
General Knox, é 6 : ; 5 : Q 280 rr 
General Huntington, . . . . . 132 17 
General Greaton, . . . . . . : 166 7, 
Colonel Swift, 2 . . c : : ‘ : Q19 rr 
Colonel Michael Jackson, . é . . . . ~ Q52 1 
Colonel Henry Jackson, . . . . . ° 238 
Lieutenant-Colone! Huntington, . . ; . . : 232 1 
Lieutenant-Colonel Cobb, . c A 2 % 5 & 186 
Lieutenant-Colonel Humphreys, . . ¥ . : cd 221 


It appears from the above, that the average weight of these eleven distinguished Revo- 
lutionary officers, was 214 pounds. The heaviest weight having been General Knox, 
who weighed 280 pounds, and the lightest General Huntington, who weighed 132 pounds. 
It is somewhat singular that the biographers of eminent men, never, unless under circum- 
stances of a peculiar character, record the weight or dimensions of the clay tenements, 
which were the abode of their immortal spirits. 


* The Belcher mansion, at Milton, was burned in 1776, in the night, by an accident. The widow of 
Andrew B., with the old lady, Governor Belcher’s widow, hardly escaped the flames. They were carried 
into the barn, placed in the family coach, and forgotten till all was over, Elliot, the biographer, says he 
took tea with those ladies in that barn. ’ 


Be 
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Concorp lies at the southern extremity of Essex County. It was chartered Sept. 
15, 1781, and began to be settled, 1788. In 1795 there were 17 families in the town. 
The first settlers were principally from Westborough and Royalston, Ms. The pupula- 
tion, 1830, 1,031. The Congregational church was organized, Jan. 7, 1807, by the Rev. 
David Goodall of Littleton, N. H., and then consisted of 17 members. The Rev. Samuel 
Goddard was ordained over it, Sept. 7, 1809. The church struggled through many diffi- 
culties on account of the smallness of its numbers and the feebleness of its means. They 
were assisted by benevolent individuals in the city of New York, in building a convenient 
house for worship, and by a lady of considerable wealth, from the same place, who re- 
sided in town, in procuring a bell. Soon after the settlement of the Rev. Mr. Goddard 
a revival of religion commenced, which continued more than a year. There were sev- 
eral other partial revivals during his ministration. A considerable portion of the time, 
while he was pastor of the church, he performed missionary labor for the Vermont and 
New Haimpshire Missionary Societies in the northern part of Vermont, and some in 
New Hampshire, and on the Androscoggin river in Maine. Mr. Goddard removed from 
Concord to Norwich, where he still resides.—The Rev. Samuel R. Hail was ordained 
over this church, March 4, 1823. He was the son of Rev. Samuel R. Hall, of Rumford, 
Me. His studies were pursued, principally, under private instructors. He was hcensed 
by the Worcester North Association, Ms. 1822. Mr. Hall’s labors were divided between 
his pastoral duties and a school, which he commenced about the time of his ordination, 
This school became, the ensuing fall, incorporated by act of the Legislature, and con- 
tinued in successful operation under his instruction about seven years. In the summer 
of 1830, he was dismissed from his pastoral relation on his acceptance of an appointment 
as principal of the Teachers Seminary, Andover, Ms., which situation he resigned, Jan. 
1837, to take charge of the Teachers Seminary at Plymouth, N. H. He is now settled 
in the ministry in Craftsbury, Vt.—The Rev. Solon Martin succeeded Mr. Hall, and 
received ordination, June 17, 1835. The Academy, which, after Mr. Hall’s resignation, 
had been in operation, only occasionally, shared his Jabors; but, after a few terms, be 
was obliged to relinquish it on account of his health. His ministration of the gospel was 
blessed by an effusion of the divine Spirit. A considerable accession was made to the 
church, as the fruits of the revival. He was dismissed, at his own request, 1838, and is 
now supplying the Congregational church in Corinth. Since he left Concord the church 
has enjoyed only occasional supplies. 


Graney lies southwest from Guildhall, the shire town. It was chartered Oct. 10, 
1761. <A considerable settlement had been made previously to.the year 1800, and the 
numbers continued to increase with considerable rapidity till after the year 1810., But 
when the cold seasons commenced the people began to al.andon the settlement, and 
continued to leave the town till 1816, when there were only three families left, and the 
town lost its organization. Afjer this period the numbers began to increase and the 
town was re-organized in December, 1821. Population, 1830, 97. The country around 
Granby is nearly a wilderness, and consequenily there is no travelled road leading 
through the town. The Congregational church in Granby was organized, 1825, by 
Rev. S. R. Hall.—Rev. James Tisdale was ordained over this church in conjunction 
with the churci: of Guildhall, Sept. 29, 1830. He preached at Granby only one fourth part 
of the time. The rest of the time the church held meetings themselves, which they still 
continue to do. They have temporary supplies occasionally, but are unable to do much 
for the support of the gospel. Till recently, they have been avery ‘united people;” 
but sectarianism has at length found its way even among them, and separate meetings 
are often held for the convenience of the ‘* handful” that compose the town. 


GuI1LpHALL is the shire town of Essex county. It is situated on the Connecticut, 
and is fifty miles northeast from Montpelier. It was incorporated Oct. 10, 1761. Set- 
tlements were commenced in 1764. Population, 1830, 481. The first settlers were 
generally from Massachusetts and Connecticut, who brought with them their regular 
social, civil and religious principles and habits. Settlements were, principally, confined 
to the river, as the surface of the town back is uneven and broken into hills and moun- 
tains. In the early settlement of the town, the few professors of religion and others 
usually assembled for religious worship among themselves. They were greatly assisted 
by Deacon\Samuel R. Hall. With the exception of reading printed sermons on the 
Sabbath, he performed nearly all the duties of a minister; both on the Sabbath, and in 
the week,—as visiting the people, and the sick, and attending funerals. Mr. Hall was a 
very pious and useful man, and to his influence, the church are, probably, much indebted 
for their subsequent prosperity. Through his instrumentality the church enjoyed quite 
a revival of religion, and many were added to its numbers. He afterwards entered the 
ministry, and was setUled for many years at Rumford, Me., where he died. The church 
was formed in 1799, consisting of only seven members; but had no settled pastor till 
1808, when Rev. Caleb Burge was settled. Mr. Hall continued with the church till 
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after Mr. Burge’s settlement. Prior to Mr. Burge’s connection with the church, calls 
were given to Rev. Nathan Waldo, afterwards settled in Williamstown, Vt. and Rev. 
Calvin Noble, both of whom declined. Mr. Burge was a discriminating preacher of the 
gospel, and one of the most able advocates of the doctrines of the Bible in this section of 
the country. His ministry at Guildhall was greatly blessed. Soon after he commenced 
his labors there was a powerful revival of religion, and 70 or 80 were the hopeful sub- 
jects of the work, 40 of whom united with the church at one time. Mr. Burge was 
afterwards installed in Glastenbury, Ct. and subsequently settled in the State of New 
York. During the last eight or ten years of his life, Mr. Burge also practised medi- 
cine. In 1838, he was suddenly thrown from his carriage by his horse taking fright, 
and in three days after he was no more. His latter end was peaceful, and his hope for 
heaven bright. Mr. Burge wrote an able and valuable treatise on the atoneinent. 
The church again enjoyed a revival in 1820, under the preaching of Rev. Andrew Ran- 
kin, and about 30 made profession of their faith. Mr, Rankin had a call to settle there 
but declined.—Rev. James Tisdale was ordained pastor of this church in 1830, making six- 
teen years that they were without a settled minister. He was an able and faithful preacher 
of the gospel, and quite a number were added to the church while he was pastor; but, 
failing in obtaining an ample support, owing to emigration and other causes, he was dis- 
missed in 1836. He removed to Dublin, N. H. where he still continnes.—Rev. Francis 
P. Swith, the present pastor, was the son of Rev. Isaac Smith, of Gilmanton, N. H. 
After graduating at Dartmouth College, he studied law, and was admitted to the bar in 
Boston. He followed the profession of the law for several years, when, experiencing a 
change of heart, he entered the ministry. During the two or three first years of his 
ministration he supplied the desk where his father had preached for almost half a century. 
He then supplied at Epsom two years, after which, he was invited to settle at Guildhall. 
His ordination was followed by a protracted meeting, the result of which was a general 
revival of religion, and about 40 were the hopelul subjects of a change of heart. 


Lunensoure began to be settled about 1770. Population, 1830, 1,024. The Con- 
gregational church in this town was organized in 1802. The male members of the society 
for settling and supporting a minister amounted to 26, and in the spring of the next year 
they settled the Rev. John Willard for their pastor. Mr. Willard was the son of Rev. 
John Willard, D. D., of Stafford, Ct. His mother was Lydia, eldest daughter of Gen. 
Dwight, of Brooktield, Ms. He was great-great-grand-sun to Rev. Samuel Willard, 
Vice-President of Harvard College, and nephew to the Rev. Joseph Willard, D. D., who 
was afterwards President of the same College. He was graduated at Yale College in 
1782 under President Stiles. Mr. Willard was ordained at Meriden, Ct., June, 1786, 
and dismissed, May, 1802. He settled at Lunenburgh, March 31, 1808. - In 1810, his 
labors were blessed by a gracious visitation of the divine Spirit. A very general revival 
of retigion prevailed, and about 70 were added to the church. There were several other 
partial revivals during bis connection with the church, which was dissolved in February, 
1822. His salary being inadequate to his support, he performed several missionary toars 
through the northern settlements of Vermont and New Hampshire, under the direction 
of the Connecticut, Massachusetts, and Vermont Missionary Societies. His mind natur- 
ally inclined to the study of medicine, and during his excursions among the scattered 
people at the North, he had frequent applications to administer advice to the sick and 
infirm. His attention was thus necessarily more directed to the subject, and an increas- 
ing weakness at his stomach, induced him finally to enter regularly into the practice of 
medicine. He did not wholly relinquish preaching for several years afterwards, but 
such was the state of his health that it was deemed necessary for him to do so, some 
time before his pastoral relation to the church was dissolved. For several years after 
Mr. Willard ceased to preach, the church enjoyed only occasional supplies. In 1820, 
they were favored with a second general revival of religion, under the labors of Rev. 
Mr. Hemenway, when a large accession was made to the church.—Mr. Hubbard studied 

theology with Dr. Perkins in W. Hartford, Ct. now deceased; and was licensed to 
preach the gospel by the North Association of Hartford county in 1819. He was dis- 
missed from the church at Lunenburgh, at his own request. His health had suffered 
by too much confinement to study, and he found it necessary to travel, which he did to 
a considerable extent. Providence directed him to Maine, where be became pastor of 
the chureh in Monson, and continued there until the summer of 1835. Having become 
interested in the movement of things at the West, he sought a residence there with his 
family; which place, he felt obliged, on account of his health, to leave. He returned 
to New England in the fall of 1837, and is now engaged in a “stated supply ”? at Ando- 
ver, Me. After being destitute of the stated means of grace for more than a year, the 
church and peonle at Lunenburgh, though much dispirited on account of arrearages due 
to the Rev. Mr. Hubbard, and other embarrassments, saw fit to invite Mr. Glines, who 
was laboring with them in the gospel, to become their pastor. He accepted the invita- 
tion and was ordained Jan. 10, 1827. Mr. Glines did not pursue a collegiate course of edu- 
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cation. He studied about three years with Rev. Daniel Gould of Rumford, Me., then 
spent between two and three years at Bangor Seminary. After which he studied theology 
several months with Mr. Gould his former teacher, and completed bis studies with Rev. 
Samuel R. Hall of Concord, Vt. He was licensed by the Coos (now Caledonia) Associa- 
tion, at Peacham, June 1, 1825. The church shared in the “ revival of 1831,” in connec- 
tion with a ** protracted”? meeting, and between 30 and 40 were added to its numbers. 
Two years preceding this, in 1829, a few mercy drops were bestowed, when about 16 em- 
braced the Saviour, and the year following also was blessed to them in the ingathering of 
about 20 souls. Since that time there has been no special awakening, though some cases 
of hopeful conversion have usually occurred every year. The church has of late been 
much reduced in numbers and strength by emigration. 


NOTICE OF THE AMERICAN STATISTICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Iw Europe, for a number of years past, the subject of statistics has received much 
attention. Various Societies have been formed for the express purpose of collecting and 
diffusing statistical information, and most happy have been the results of their labors. 
In this country, ‘‘ the inquiry had been often made, how such information could be best 
collected and diffused,” but no effectual methods had been taken to acconiplish the 
object in view, until ‘*a meeting was held at the Rooms of the American Education 
Society, Noveinber 27, 1839, for the purpose of considering the expediency of forming a 
Statistical Society.”’ ‘The meeting was organized by choosing the Hon. Richard 
Fletcher, Chairman, and Lemuel Shattuck, Esq., Scribe.’’ ‘* The objects for which the 
meeting was called were then stated and discussed, and the opinions of the several gen- 
tlemen present freely exchanged on the advantages, which would result from the forma- 
tion of such an association and on the expediency of forming one.’’ It was then resolved, 
“that it is expedient to form a Society, to be called, The American Statistical Society.” 
A Committee consisting of the Hon. Richard Fletcher, Rev. William Cogswell, D. D., 
Oliver W. B. Peabocy, Esq, John D. Fisher, M. D., and Lemuel Shattuck, Esq., was 
appointed to prepare a Constitution for the government of the contemplated Society, to 
be presented at an adjourned meeting. 

At the adjourned meeting, December 11, 1839, a Conhtitutian was reported, and a 
Society was formed, adopting for its Constitution the draft which had been presented. 
The Constitution is as follows: 


Article I. This Association shall be denominated the AMERICAN STATISTICAL ASSOCIATION. 

Art. If. The chjects of the Association shall be to coliect, preserve, and diffuse statistica} 
information in the different departments of human kuowledge. 

Art. II. The Association shall be composed of Fellows, Corresponding Members, Honorary 
Members, and Foreign Members. 

Art. 1V. The Fellows shall be chosen by ballot, having been previously nominated by the 
Board of Directors—the affirmative votes of four fifths of the Fellows present being necessary to 
a choice; aud no balloting shall take place unless seven Fellows be present. Corresponding, 
Honorary, and Foreign Members shall be nominated and elected in the same manner, Each 
Fellow, on admission to the Association, shall pay into the treasury five dollars, and annually, 
afterwards, two dollars, or thirty dollars at some one time. 

Art. V. Fellows only shall be entitled to vote; but Corresponding, Honorary, and Foreign 
Members shall have the right to sit and deliberate, in all the meetings of the Association. 

Art. Vi. The Officers of the Association shall be a President. Vice Presidents, a Recording 
Secretary, a Home Secretary, a Foreign Secretary, a Treasurer, a Librarian, and nine Counsel- 
lors, who, together shall form a- Board of Directors for the government of the Institution, five of 
whom shall constitute a quorum at any meeting regularly convened. There shall be also a Pub- 
lishing Committee of five, to be chosen annually by the Board of Directors, at the time they shal} 
appoint. 

rr VII. The Association shall meet annually im the City of Boston, on the first Wednesday 
in February, to hear the Report of the Board of Directors, of the Treaasurer, and of the Libra- 
rian; to elect officers, and to transact other necessary business; and also at such other times as 
the Board of Directors shail appoint. Seven Fellows shall be necessary to form a quorum for 
transacting business, but a less number may adjourn a meeting. . 

Art. VILL. By-Laws for the more particular government of the Association, not contravening 
the Constitution, shall be made by the Board of Directors. 

Art 1X. No alteration of this Constitution shall be made, except on recommendation of the 
Board of Directors, and by a vote of three-fourths of the Fellows present at an Annual Meeting. 
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December 18, 1839, the Society was organized in due form by the choice of officers, 
and went fully into operation. On the 24th of the same month, the Board of Directors 
held a meeting at which a committee, consisting of the Rev. Dr. Cogswell, Lemuel Shat- 
tuck, Esq., Dr. Fisher, Rev. Mr, Felt, Dr. Chickering, and OW: B. Peabody, Esq. was 
appointed to prepare By-Laws forthe Society. January 3, 1840, the Directors met and the 
Committee to whom was referred the subject of preparing By-Laws, reported a draft 
which was adopted by the Board. They would occupy too much space to be inserted 
in this connection. They resemble those of similar Societies. ions 

Soon alter the organization of the Society a pamphlet was issued by the Publishing 
Committee containing the Constitution, By-Laws, List of Officers and Members, together 
with an Address on the subject of statistics generally. 

The Directors have uniformly held meetings on the last Wednesday of every month, 
for the purpose of promoting in various ways the objects of the Association. 

April 4, 1840, the following Circular was issued under the supervision of the Publish- 
ing Committee, which is here inserted for the purpose of communicating information 
respecting the design and operations of the Institution. 


~>-Srr,—An institution has been formed in Boston by the name of the AMERICAN STATISTICAL 
AssociaTIon, for the purpose of collecting, preserving, and diffusing statistical information, in the 
different departments of human knowledge. One of the methods which the Association propose 
to take in accomplishing this object, is to procure, by solicitation or otherwise, books, pamphlets, 
eriodical works and written communications, relating to the subject of Statistics. It is also their 
litention to promote the science of Statistics, to suggest and prepare the best forms for keeping 
records, proposing questions, and making investigation; aud to aid all those who are interested in 
this important object, in presenting information in the form most interesting aud useful. All dona- 
tions, either in print or in manuscript, will be deposited in the library of the Society for the use of the 
members and others, aud a description of them carefully entered on the records in connection with 
the name of each donor. Should you feel disposed to forward to the Society any book, document, 
report, or statistical table, or 1o compile one on any subject selected by yourself, or proposed by 
the Society, you will coufer a public benefit and particularly oblige its members. Ip no country is 
it more important that facts should be accurately sought, collected, and made known, thao in this. 
It is hoped that you will so far favor our purposes, as to make such contributions as your con- 
venience may permit. The Association will be pleased to receive suggestions and to correspond 
with any individuals in relation to their objects. 


With great respect, your obedient servant, 


P.S.—The Association will gratefully receive Reports, Documents, and other Works, either 
Domestic or Foreign, relating to the following subjects :— 


1. Topography.—In relation to Public Lands, States, Counties, Towns, Rivers, Ponds, Lakes, 
Climate, Meteorology, Geology, Mineralogy, Vegetable and Animal productions. 

2. Population—The Census of different periods ; the Births, Marriages, and Deaths, specifying 
the diseases, sex, age, and months of the year, when each death took place; Boards of Health, 
prevalence of Epidemics, and other diseases. 

3 Education—Common Schools, Academies, Colleges, Medical, Law, and Theological 
Schools, and other Justitutions of Learning, Education Societies, Expenses of Public and Private 
Education. 

4. Associations —Lyceums and Library Companies, Reading Rooms, Medical, Musical, and 
other Societies; Life and Trust Companies; and all other Associations for promoting the several 
interests of the community. 

5. Public Press —Books of every kind, and especially those respecting Statistics, Almanacs, 
Year Books, Annual Registers, Newspapers, and other Periodical Publications, and Statements, 
exhibiting the Prices and the Number in circulation. 

6. Government—Public Administration of the Government of the United States, of the Indi- 
vidual States, Counties, Cities and Towns; number of Mlectors, and Votes given for different 
Candidates. ; 

7. Public Defence—The Army, the Navy, and Fortifications of the United States; and the 


_ Militia of the several States. 


8. Economy.—Price current of Articles of Consumption, Wages, Rents, Distribution of Wealth, 
and Domestic Management, 


9. Productive Indusiry.—Agriculiure, Manufactures, Arts, Mines, Fisheries, and other produc- 
tions of Industry. / 

10. Internal Improvements.—Canals, Railroads, Steam Navigation, Coasti 
Offices and Post Roads. ; 6 pyeeasing Te 
bs 11. Trade and Commerce.—Trade, Shipping, and Navigation; Exports and Imports, Tariff and 

uties. 


12. Finance.—Receipts and Expenditures of the United States, of the several States, of Cities 
and Towns; their Valuation, and ‘Taxes, 

13. Casualties —Losses by Fire, Shipwrecks, and other Disasters. 

14. Crime—Police, Courts of Justice, and Judicial Administration, Penetentiaries, Jails, 
Houses of Correction and Reformation, and Prison Discipline. 
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15. Pauperism.—Al\ms-houses, Houses of Industry, number of Paupers in States, Counties and 
Towns, Expense of their Maintenance, Causes of Pauperism, character and condition of pau- 
pers. 

16. Benevolence.—Asylums, and other Institutions for the Blind, Deaf Mutes, the Insane, Or- 
phans, and other persons; of Hospitals, Infirmaries, Dispensaries, and other Institutions for the 
relief of the Sick ; Bible, Education, Missionary, Tract, Sunday School, and other Societies for 
the improvement of the condition of mankind. 

17. Religion.—Kcclesiastical Conventions and Associations of all kinds, particular Churches as 
to the number of Communicants, Baptisms, Deaths, &c., State of Religion. 

18. Miscellanies —A\l other topics relating to the state, progress and welfare of society. 

19. Statistical Forms.—For keeping Records, collecting Information, and preparing Tables, in 
any branch of Statistical Knowledge. 


On the 7th of January, 1841, a petition was presented to the Legislature for an Act of 
Incorporation, and one was obtained, which is here inserted. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives, in General Court assembled, and by the 
authority of the same, as follows: 

Section 1. Richard Fletcher, Bradford Sumner, William Cogswell, Samuel Dorr, and 
Joseph B. Felt, their associates and successors, are hereby made a corporation, by the name of 
the American Statistical Association, for the purpose of collecting, preserving, and diffusing statis- 
tical information, with all the powers and privileges, and subject to all the duties, restrictions and 
liabilities set forth in the forty-fourth chapter of the Revised Statutes. 

Srorion 2, Said corporation may hold real estate to an amount not exceeding twenty thou- 
sand dollars, and personal estate, the income of which shal! not exceed three thousand dollars 
annually : provided, nevertheless, that nothing contained in this act shall be construed to authorise 
the said corporation to traffic in books for the purpose of profit. 

Approved by the Governor, February 5, 1841. 


Efforts have been made to establish a Library, and they have not been made in vain. 
A large number of pamphlets and papers, and also a number of valuable bound volumes 
have been procured and placed in the Room of the Association as the commencement of a 
Library. Besides these, many volumes on statistical subjects have been deposited in the 
Library for the benefit of those who are disposed to consult them. The Directors feel 
that the establishment of a good Library is an object of very great importance, and 
should be sought with great zeal. 

The Directors have assigned to different individuals, by their consent, subjects for sta- 
tistical investigation, and much information is anticipated in this way. 

Correspondence has been opened with many individuals in this and foreign countries, 
and the objects of the Association have been highly commended by private gentlemen 
and the public press. 

Measures have been taken to prepare and procure suitable original materials for a vol- 
ume, which it is expected will soon be published. 

The follewing is a list of the officers and members of the Association. 


Hon. Richard Fletcher, President. Bradford Sumner, Esq.; George C. Shattuck, M. D., Vice 
Presidents. Rev. Joseph B. Felt, Recording Secretary. Lemuel Shattuck, Esq. Home Secretary. 
Joseph E. Worcester, Esq., Foreign Secretary. James C. Odiorne, Esq., T'reasurer. Lemuel 
Shattuck, Esq., Librarian. Rev. William Cogswell, D. D.; O. W. B. Peabody, Esq.; John P. 
Bigelow, Esq.; Hon. Horace Mann; John D. Fisher, M. D.; Prof. B. B, Edwards; William 
Brigham, Esq.; Robert Rantoul, Jr. Esq., and Prof. Daniel Treadwell, Counsellors. Rev, Wil- 
liam Cogswell, D. D.; Joseph E. Worcester, Esq.; O. W. B. Peabody, Esq.; Rev. Joseph B. 
Felt ; and Lemuel Shattuck, Esq., Publishing Committee. 


Prof. Benjamin Peirce, Cambridge. 
FrLLows oF THE ASssocrATION. Prof. Daniel Treadwell, idan 

Hon. Richard Fletcher, Boston. Hon. Nathan Hale, Boston. 

Rev. William Cogswell, D. D. do. Hon. Samuel Dorr, do. 
Oliver W.B. Peabody, Esq. . do. * Benj. B. Thatcher, Esq. do. 
Lemuel Shattuck, Esq. do. William Brigham, Esq. do. 

John D. Fisher, M. D. do. Mr. William C. Brown, do. 

Prof. Bela B. Edwards, Andover. . Augustus A. Gould, M. D. do. 
Ebenezer Alden, M. D. Randolph. Hon. Stephen C. Phillips, Salem. 
Bradford Sumner, Esq. Boston. Benjamin Merrill, Esq. do. 

Joseph E, Worcester, Esq. Cambridge. Rev. Charles W. Upham, do. 

Rev. Joseph B. Felt, Boston. Asahel Huntington, Esq. do. 
Samuel G. Howe, M. D. do. Elisha Bartlett, M. D. Lowell. 
John P. Bigelow, Esq. do. Luther V. Bell, M. D. Charlestown. 

Hon. Horace Mann, do. Hon. Caleb Cushing, Newburyport. 
George C. Shattuck, M. D. do. Prof. Edward Hitchcock, LL. D. Amherst. 
Thomas H. Webb, M. D. do. Prof, Joseph Alden, D. D. Williamstown. 
William Lincoln, Esq Worcester. Josiah Noyes, M. D. Needham. 

Rev. Henry Colman, Boston. Emory Washburn, Esq. Worcester. 

Mr. Artemas Simonds, do. William Willis, Esq. Portland, Me. 
Robert Rantoul, Jr. Esq. do. Francis Cogswell, Esq. Dover, N. H. 
C. Francis Adams, Esq. Boston. Luke Howe, M. D. Jaffrey, N. H. 
Thomas A. Davis, Esq. do. George P. Marsh, Esq. Burlington, Vt. 
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: i ili Newton 
Prof. Romeo Elton \ Providence, R. 1. | Hon. William Jackson, 
George Folsom, Esq. New York. Hon. Theron Metcalf, Dedham, 
Rey. Barnas Sears, Newton. Rev. William Jenks, D. acl ; cp on. 
Rev. Cyrus Mann, " Melee abel William Prescott, M. D. ynn. 
Henry Barnard, 2nd, Esq. Jartford, Ct. ; 
J, 15 Bowditch; Esa. - Boston. ; CorrEsronpina Mumeurs, 
Rey. Rufus Anderson, D. D. do. Hon. John C. Spencer, Albany, N. Y. 
Ezekiel W. Leach, M. D. do. Azariah C. Flagg, Esq. tea 
James C. Odiorne, Esq. hee Samuel Hazard, Esq. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Samuel Pettes, Esq. do. Robley Dunglinson, M. D. do. 
John Hayward, Esq, do. Gouverneur Emerson, M.D, do. 
Hon, Samuel H. Jenks, Nantucket. Samuel T. Worcester, Esq. Norwalk, O. 
i lr pa Rov..Joba My Peeks eta gon eyeegeit 
#7 . Jo ; : SS , Il. 
*Hon. T. L, Winthrop, LL. D. Boston. Aaron Vail, Esq. Washington,D.C. 
Hon, Nathan Appleton, do. Lucien Miner, Esq. Charlottesv’e,Va 
ce myrong, Us Edward T. Tayloe, Esq. Powhatan Hill, Va. 
ee ee be Francis Lieber, LL.D. Columbia, S. C. 
on. Abbott Lawrence 5 : : soa 
His Bx. John Davis, LL. D. Worcester. ae “eq. Jotnecan City, Met 
Rev. Thomas Robbins, D. D. Rochester. ‘Albert Pike Baq Little Rock sat 
Rev. Israe] W. Putnam, Middleboro’. award Ci Homiak Bag.te Nem Haven Ce 
‘ev. John Pierce, D. D. Brookline. Be ROA aE Philadelphia Pa 
Prof. Parker Cleaveland, LL. D. aes a po Hake C. Cary "Esq. aE ya. 
Hon. Isaac Hill oncord, N. H. 2) eae) 
Rev. Nathan Lord, D. D. y Hanover, N. H. | poy jos ee D ay ene 
Hon. Joel Parker, LL. D. Keene, N. H. F beans Bangers ae Now VES ae 
Hog. W ilar Flamer, Epping, He William B eterna, i D. Savannah, Ga ; 
Rev. Zedekiah 3, Barstow, Keene, N. H. Ravarlatanul Sits Wasi nae New Sark q 
Hon. Charles K.Williams, LL.D. Rutland, Vt. Hoa avviliiaa De Wwallamaan Eeaaooante 
Hon. William R. Staples, Providence, R. I. | poy Tra M. Allen ’ Ment one 
Hon. Timothy Pitkin, LL. D. Utica, N. Y. ¢ Those (een) Washinetor D.C 
Prof. Benjamin Silliman, LL. D. New Haven, Ct. races We Tanke ea, Staahenccw AL ; 
Hon. Thomas Day, Hartford, Ct. Sidno E: Morse, E oe x p eae 
*Rev. Grant Powers Goshen, Ct pe Aperepeat deae etg ew Oe GIR, 
Hon TsaaciMeConkie Troy N.Y. Rev. Samuel S. Schmucker, D, D. Gettysburg, Pa. 
: : SINAN 
Rev. Nathan Bangs, D. D. New York. 
Rev. Rufus Babcock, D. D. Po’keepsie, N. Y. are MEMBERs, 
Hon. Benjamin F. Butler, LL.D. New York, Capt John Washington, Secretary of the Royal 
Rev. Francis L. Hawkes, D. D. do. Geographical Society, London. ‘ 
John W. Francis, M, D. do. M. Cesar Moreau, Secretary of the French Society 
Sam. Geo. Morton, M. D. Philadelphia, Pa. of Universal Statistics, Paris. 
Hon. Martin Van Buren, LL.D, Kinderhook,N.Y.| G. R. Porter, Esq., Secretary Statistical Depart- 
Hon. Levi Woodbury, LL. D. Portsmouth,N.H. ment of Board of Trade, London. a 
Hon. James K. Paulding, Washington,D.C, | M. J. G. Hoffman, Director of the Statistical Bu- 
Hon. Albion K. Parris, do. reau, Berlin. 
Henry L. Ellsworth, Esq. do. M. A. Quetelet, Brussels. 
Hon. David L. Swain, Chapel Hill, N.C. | N. H. Julius, M. D., Hamburg. 
Jacob Swigert, Esq. Frankfort, Ky, C, Frederickstall, Vienna. 
Hon. Lewis Cass, LL. D., Minister to France. Rawson W. Rawson, Esq., London. 


NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A new French and English Pronouncing Dictionary, on the basis of Nugent’s; with many 
new words in general use. In two Parts, French and English, and English and 
French; &c. By F. C. Meadows, M. A. of the University of Paris. Fourth Amer- 
ican edition, corrected and improved, with a selection of idiomatic phrases. By George 
Folsom, M. 4. New York: Alexander V. Blake. 1840. pp. 728. 


The title to this volume is so copious as to preclude the necessity for us to enter into 
details. _Mr. Folsom’s character for extensive information and accurate scholarship is 
such as to warrant that what he undertakes is worthy to be done, and will be well 
done. In acquiring the French language, the point of greatest difficulty, as is 
well known, is the pronunciation. On this topic, the volume before us is worthy of 
particular commendation. Prof. Meadows adopts pure English sounds, by means of 
which the learner, with very little previous instruction, can readily acquire the correct 
pronunciation of any French word. The volume is exceedingly well executed, typo- 


graphically. It is one of the most convenient and portable dictionaries of a language 
which we have ever seen. 
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1 Book of the United States ; exhibiting its Geography, Divisions, Constitution and 
Government, Institutions, Agriculture, Commerce, Manufactures, Religion, Education, 
Population, Natural Curiosities, Railroads, Canals, Public Buildings, Manners and 
Customs, Fine Arts, Antiquities, Literature, Mineralogy, Botany, Geology, Natural 
History, Productions, etc. ; together with a condensed History of the Country from its 
first discovery to the present time; the Biography of about two hundred of the leadiug 
Men; a Description of the principal Cities and Towns; with Statistical Tables, re- 
lating to the Religion, Commerce, Manufactures, and various other topics. Edited by 
Grenville Mellen. With Engravings of Curiosities, Scenery, Animals, Cities, Towns, 
Public Buildings, etc. New York: H. F. Sumner & Co. 1839. pp. 824. 


The chief object of the editor in preparing this work, as he: remarks in the preface, 
was to furnish something which should be found to embrace those subjects which are 
of enduring interest and importance to all classes. It was his wish to present such 
matters, as could be well done in the compass allowed, and as are of interest to all 
classes of readers, and an acquaintance with which is desirable for our own citizens 
especially. The editor aeknowledges his particular obligations to the two quarto 
volumes, entitled, «‘ View of the United States,’ by the Rev. John Howard Hinton of 
London. Many of the wood cuts are distinct and beautiful, and add much to the 
value of the work. Anecdotes and interesting incidents are frequently interspersed. 
The general arrangement appears to be good, while the proper degree of prominence 
is assigned to each topic.* 


Death of President Harrison. A Discourse delivered in the Village Church in Amherst, Ms. 
on the Morning of the Annual State Fast, April 8,1841. By Heman Humphrey, D. D. 
President of Amherst College. Amherst: J. 8, & C. Adams, 1841. 


This Sermon is founded upon Psalm exlvi. 3,4: “ Put not your trust in princes, nor 
in the son of man, in whom there is no help. His breath goeth forth, he returneth to 
his earth: in that very day his thoughts perish.” 

The sentiment deduced from the text and illustrated and enforced in the sermon, is, 
That no dependence can be placed upon the lives of civil rulers, however exalted in 
station, or however eminently qualified they may be for the discharge of their high 
duties. Dr. Humphrey remarks, I. Upon the necessity of the caution, “ Put not your 
trust in princes.” II. Upon the reason or ground of it: And, III. Upon the sin and 
folly of disregarding it. Having discussed these several thoughts, he considers the 
character and principles of the late Chief Magistrate, General Harrison, and closes with 
suitable reflections. The sermon, though evidently written in haste, is appropriate 
and fraught with just views. 


The Form of Covenant of the Old South Church, in Boston, Massachusetts ; with Lists of 
the Founders, the Pastors, the Ruling Elders and Deacons, and the Members. ‘One 
is your Master, even Christ ; and all ye are brethren.” 1841. pp, 118. 


From this book, which consists in some respects of two parts, and contains one hun- 
dred and eighteen pages, we learn, that the Old South Church is the third Congre- 
gational church in Boston, and was formed originally at Charlestown, on the, 12th and 
16th of May, 1669,O.S. The original members of the church were 52 in number, 29 
males and 23 females, 'The whole number of persons who have been connected with 
the church is 2,488, of whom 448 still survive and belong to the church at the present 
time. The church has had 14 pastors, viz: Rev. Messrs. Thomas Thacher, Samuel 
Willard, Ebenezer Pemberton, Joseph Sewall, D. D., Thomas Prince, Alexander 
Cumming, Samuel Blair, John Bacon, John Hunt, Joseph Eckley, D. D., Joshua 
Huntington, Benjamin B. Wisner, D. D., Samuel H. Stearns, and George W. Blagden, 


* There are some errors which the author would do well to correct in a subsequent edition.. Thus he 
speaks of the “ Spirit of the Pilgrims” as an existing Calvinistic publication. On p, 274, it is stated, that 
Amherst College was incorporated in 1821, with the title of “ Amherst Collegiate Institution ;” whereas 
it was incorporated in 1824, with the title of Amherst College. The population of Massachusetts, ac- 
cording to the census of 1837, should have been given. 
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the present pastor. Four of the above were dismissed from their pastoral relation, and 
nine of them died in office. Their average age is 53 2-3 years. The one who deceased 
the youngest, was Mr, Huntington, aged 33 years; and the one who lived to be the 
oldest, was Dr. Sewall, aged 80. 

The following persons have sustained the office of Ruling Elder er of Deacon in the 
church, viz: Edward Raynsford, Ruling Elder; Peter Bracket, Jacob Eliot, Theophilus 
Frarye, Nathaniel Williams, James Hill, Daniel Henchman, Jonathan Simpson, Thomas 
Hubbard, Samuel Sewall, David Jeffries, William Phillips, Jonathan Mason, Thomas 
Dawes, Samuel Salisbury, William Phillips, Jr., Josiah Salisbury, Mdward Phillips, 
Pliny Cutler, Thomas Vose, Samuel T. Armstrong, and Charles Stoddard. 

“ The Confession of Faith of the Old South Church is that ‘owned and consented 
unto by the Elders and Messengers of the Churches assembled at Boston, May 12, 
1680,’ of which all its pastors, since that time, have been required to signify their 
approbation, previously to their admission to the church in preparation for their ordi- 

~ nation or installation; and a profession of belief in the fundamental doctrines of which 
is received from candidates, and announced to the brethren, by the pastor, previously to 
admission to membership.” 

We think that the church by their committee, consisting of Messrs. Armstrong, 
Cutler and Sampson, in publishing this little volume, have performed a very seasonable 
and important service. By their vote, each church member and pew proprietor is 
entitled to a copy, and the pastor is to furnish each candidate for membership with a 
copy previously to a public profession of religion. In this way unity in faith, spirit 
and practice will be promoted. 


Appendix to the Thirteenth Volume of Connecticut Reports, containing Statistics of the 
Connecticut Bar, and other matters. 1841. pp. 16. 

The author of this pamphlet is the Hon. Thomas Day of Hartford, Ct., late Secretary 
of the State. He has given brief biographical and official notices of twenty-two in- 
dividuals of the Connecticut bar. Most of them appear to have been men of distinction 
in their profession. Such notices must be interesting and valuable, especially to gentle- 
men of the law. Other notices of a similar character, we are informed, may be expected 
in future. Four or five pages at the close of the pamphlet are occupied in defining 
legal terms for the benefit of those who are accustomed to use them. As President 
of the Historical Society of Connecticut, and in various other ways, Judge Day is 
doing much for the promotion of the statistics and history of his native State. 


The Family Visiter. By John Hayward, Author of the New England Gazetteer, Sc. 8c. 
_ Third Edition. Boston: Otis, Broaders & Co, 1840. pp. 224. 
This book is principally a compilation, consisting of selections from various authors 


on a great variety of topics. The articles are interesting and useful, and designed for 
the benefit of families. 


The Principle of Emulation as a Stimulus to Academical Study. By the Rev. Nathan 
Lord, D. D., President of Dartmouth College, N. H. pp. 16. 

This essay appeared in the last number of the American Biblical Repository, and is also 
published in a separate form. The subject is important in its relation to the interests of 
education, and the duties of those to whom the business of instruction has been intrusted. 
It is discussed by President Lord upon the broad principles of Christian ethics, and few 
we presume will be disposed to dissent from the general conclusions at which he arrives. 
He objects to the excitement of emulation among those who are associated in academical 
studies, as being adapted to foster the selfish principles of human nature, and to 
counteract. the healthful influences of moral discipline. He is careful, however, to 
distinguish the desire of distinction, and the love of pre-eminence, which he considers 
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as belonging to the spirit of emulation, from the ideas which are associated, and therefore 
often confounded with them, “of imitating a model, of appreciating our own abilities, 
or of taking a place corresponding to our merits.” The latter he regards as legitimate 
and salutary in their operation, and he does not object to the holding out of rewards to 
stimulate the pursuit of individual excellence. 

The essay is written with candor and much reflection, and the subject should receive 
a full consideration by all connected with the department of instruction. 


The Laws of Trade in the United States : being an abstract of the Statutes of the several 
States and Territories, concerning Debtors and Creditors. By Jacob B. Moore. New 
York: Alexander V. Blake. 1840. pp. 360. 


The object of this book is to present, in familiar form, a summary of the laws of the 
different States on the subjects of Debtor and Creditor, the means provided by the laws 
to enforce the collection of debts, the power which the creditor has over the property 
and person of the debtor, in the several States, and the provisions existing for the relief 
and‘discharge of insolvent debtors. The volume appears to be drawn up in a clear and 
intelligible manner, and a great amount of valuable information is brought within a 
small compass. 


Injuries done to Christ: A Sermon, preached to the Essex Street Congregation, Boston, 
March 21, 1841. By Nehemiah Adams, Pastor of Essex Street Church. Boston: 
Tappan & Dennet. 1841. pp. 19. 


This Sermon is from Acts xxvi. 9: “I verily thought with myself, that I ought to 
do many things contrary to the name of Jesus of Nazareth,” and was suggested by 
the present state of religious feeling and inquiry in the city, having special reference 
to those individuals who deny the Godhead and atoning sacrifice of Christ. To such 
it is a most solemn and affectionate appeal. It is an expression of feelings in view 
of the denial of fundamental truths, rather than a discussion of them, and exhibits the 
kindest emotions of a heart filled with love to the adorable Saviour. 


Abstract of the Massachusetts School Returns, for 1839-40. Boston: Dutton & Went- 
worth. 1840. pp. 482. 

This Report, prepared by the Hon. Horace Mann, Secretary of the Board of Edu- 
cation, is a valuable document of the kind. It is an abstract of the school returns 
from 301 towns in the State, together with selections from the various school commit- 
tees. From it we learn the following facts: Number of public schools, 3,072; number 
of scholars of all ages in all the schools,—in summer 124,354—in winter 149,222; num- 
ber of teachers including summer and winter terms—males 2,378,—females 3,928 ; aver- 
age wages paid per month, exclusive of board—to males $24,14—to females $6,89 ; 
amount of money raised for public schools by taxes, $477,221,24. Such reports as this 
cannot fail to be subservient to the highest interests of education in the State. 


The Gospel fitted to the wants of the World: A Sermon preached in Providence, R. I., 
September 9, 1840, before the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, 
at their Thirty-First Annual Meeting. By Nathan 8. 8S. Beman, D. D, Boston: 
Crocker & Brewster. 1840. pp. 31. 


We had the pleasure of listening to this sermon, and were struck with the beautiful 
simplicity of its style, arrangement, and thoughts, It has an admirable fitness to the 
time and circumstances in which it was delivered. The text is Psalm Ixxii. 17. “ His 
name shall endure forever ; his name shall be continued ag long as the sun; and men 
shall be blessed in him; all nations shall call him blessed.” The single sentiment 
illustrated is, that the religion of the Bible is fitted, in its nature, to become the exclu- 
sive religion of our world. It is accommodated to every stage of human society ; to 
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the common wants of man ; to every order of mind ; it counteracts sin in every possible 
condition; it is not dependent on any human system of philosophy; and it has no 
necessary connection with any human form of government. We confidently commend 
this discourse as one of the best ever delivered on a like occasion. 


A Discourse on Christian Perfection, delivered in the Chapel of the Theological Seminary , 
Bangor, March 4,1841. By Enoch Pond, D. D., Professor of Systematic Theology. 
Bangor: 8.8. Smith. 1841. pp. 48. 


This Discourse and the Appendix contain an able discussion of a subject which has 
attracted no little attention for two or three years. It is Dr. Pond’s object to describe 
. Christian perfection, and inquire whether any of our fallen race have ever been, or are 
likely to be perfect, in the present life. The arguments adduced to show the negative 
of the last proposition occur to us to be weighty and irresistible. They are such as 
these,—the mode in which this perfection is said to be attained is unseriptural and 
absurd; the universal imperfection of saints on earth may be urged from the unanimous 
opinion of the church; from the Christian life being represented in the Bible as a 
warfare; from the chastisements to which Christians are continually subject; because 
the doctrine of perfection is expressly contradicted by the Bible, etc. 


The official character of Nathanael Emmons, taught and shown in the Sermon at his 
Funeral, September 28, 1840. By Thomas. Williams, of East Greenwich, R. I. 
Second Edition. Boston: Ferdinand Andrews. 1841. pp. 56. 

This Sermon is founded on Eccl, xii. 9, “ And, moreover, because the preacher was 
wise, he still taught the people knowledge.” The preacher’s object is, 1. to show what 
all people need.to be taught; 2. what a preacher needs in order that he may teach his 
people ; and 3. to show why a wise preacher will constantly teach his people knowl- 
edge. These topics are illustrated in the cogent and characteristic manner of Mr. 
Williams. The conclusion is occupied with some account of the life and labors of 
Dr. Emmons. We may state in this connection, and we do it gladly, that a complete 
and uniform edition of the works of Dr. Emmons is in preparation, and will be published 
under the editorial superintendence of the Rev. Dr. Ide of Medway. The first volume 
will contain a life of Dr. E. by the editor, together with an autobiography, Mr. Wil- 
liams’s funeral sermon, etc. ‘These volumes will be an invaluable present to the 
American theological public. 


Agricultural Addresses, delivered at New Haven, Norwich and Hartford, Ct., at the 
County Cattle Shows in 1840. By Henry Colman, Commissioner of the Agricultural 
Survey of Massachusetts. Published by request of the three Societies. Boston: Dutton 
& Wentworth. 1840. pp. 72. 

The perusal of these Addresses will well repay the farmer and the intelligent man 
of any profession. They are fraught with materials for wise and profitable reflection, 
as well as with immediate practical directions for the husbandman, 


Public Worship: A Discourse delivered at the Dedication of the Baptist Church in 
Bowdoin Square, Boston, November 5, 1840. By William Hague, Pastor of the 
Baptist Church in Federal Street. Boston: Gould, Kendall & Lincoln. 1841. pp. 38. 

The text of this sermon is Ps. xc. 16,17, “* Let thy work appear unto thy servants,” 
etc. The preacher treats Ist, of the great objects suggested in the text; 2d, of some 
special reasons why the people with whom he is connected should love the sanctuary. 

Among these reasons are, Ist, the entire freedom of religion; 2d, on account of the 

price which has been paid for the privileges of the sanctuary; and 3d, on account of 

the happy influence which public worship has exerted on national character. The 
sermon may be read with much interest, not only by Baptists, but by Christians of all 
denominations, 
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ORDINATIONS AND INSTALLATIONS. 


The following statistics of Ordinations, Installations, and 
Deaths of Clergymen, are as extensive and accurate as we can 
make them from the papers published by the different denomi- 
nations of Christians to which we have access. 


THOMAS J. SWEAT, Bap. ord. pastor, Ellsworth, Maine, 
Nov. 18, 1840. 

S. HALE, Bap. ord. pastor, Sidney, Me. Dec. 16. 

SN ERRIAM, Bap. ord. pastor, Winthrop, Me. 

ec. 23, 

REUBEN KIMBALL, Cong. ord. pastor, Kittery Point, Me. 
Jan. 26. 1841. 

LEBBEUS KINGMAN, Bap. inst. pastor, Sedgwick Bay, 
Me. Feb. 25. 


JOHN M. CHICK, Bap. ord. pastor, Warner, New Hamp- 
shire, Jan, 12, 1841. 

WILLIAM HORTON, Epis. ord. priest, Dover, N. H. Feb. 3, 

WILLIAM T. SAVAGE, Cong. inst. pastor, Amherst, N. H. 


Feb. 24, 
JOHN M. FRASER, Cong. ord. pastor, Addison, Vermont, 
Dec. 25, 1840. 
ALD ACh, WALKERS Cong. ord. pastor, West Rutland, Vt. 
ec. 30, 


WILLIAM A. CHAPIN, Cong. inst. pastor, Greensboro’, Vt. 
Jan. 20, 1841. 

JABEZ T. HOWARD, Cong. ord. pastor, Elmore, Vt, Feb. 
20. 


GEORGE E,. DAY, Cong, ord. pastor, Marlboro’, Massachu- 
setts, Dec. 2, 1840. 

JAMES C. HOUGHTON, Cong. ord. pastor, Storrsville, Ms. 
Dec. 22. 

ED MENTE: SEARS, Unit. inst. pastor. Lancaster, Ms. 
Dec. 23. 

JOHN G. NAYLOR, Bap. inst. 

JOHN B. M. BAILEY, Cong. 
Dec. 30. 

DAVID E, GOODWIN, Cong. 
Ms. Jan. 13, 1841. 

WILLIAM K. DIXON, Cong. 
14. 

CHESTER FITCH, Cong. ord. pastor, New Marlboro’, Ms. 
Jan. 27. 

WILLIAM ALLEN, Cong. ord, pastor, Quincy, Ms. Jan. 28. 

J. F. BURBANK, Bap. ord. pastor, Taunton, Ms. Feb. 3. 

SAMUEL D. DARLING, Cong. ord. pastor, Cummington, 
Ms. Feb. 17. 

GEORGE W. RANDALL, Bap ord. pastor, Billerica, Ms. 
Feb. 18. 

GIDEON DANA, Cong, inst. pastor, West Springfield, Ms. 
Feb. 24. 

JOHN HAVEN, Cong.’ inst. pastor, Stoneham, Ms. Feb. 24. 

JOSIAH BALLARD, Cong. inst. pastor, Sudbury, Ms. March 
3. 


DAVID FOSDICK, Unit. ord. pastor, Sterling, Ms. March 3. 
W. R. BABCOCK, Bpis. ord. priest, Boston, Ms. March 24. 


pastor, Lowell, Ms. Jan, 25. 
ord. pastor, Attleboro’, Ms. 


ord. pastor, Williamsburgh, 


ord. pastor, Ware, Ms. Jan. 


LEONARD S. PARKER, Cong. inst. pastor, Providence, 
Rhode Island, Dec. 30, 1340. 

CHARLES S. ADAMS, Cong. inst. pastor, Coventry, R. I. 
Jan. 12, 1841. 

GEORGE LEEDS, Epis. ord. priest, Providence, R. I, March 


J. H. FRANCIS, Cong. inst. pastor, Middletown, Connecticut, 
Dec. 3, 1840. 

EUS HUBBELL, Cong. inst. pastor, East Avon, Ct. 
Dec, 31. 

8S. G. WHITTLESEY, Cong. ord. For. Miss. New Haven, 
Ct. Jan. 10, 1841. 

Sonus L. MAYNARD, Cong. ord. pastor, Cornwall, Ct. 
an. 14, ; 

EDMUND TURNEY, Bap. ord. pastor, Hartford, Ct. Feb. 
17, 


8. STEBBINS STOCKING, Epis. ord. priest, Meriden, Ct. 
Feb. 26. 


GEORGE DUFFIELD, IR. Pres. ord. pastor, Brooklyn, New 
York, Dec. 27, 1840. 

JAMES HARKNESS, Pres. inst. pastor, New York City, 
N. Y. Dec. 29. 

WILLIAM BA LISBURY, Pres. inst. pastor, Jefferson, N. Y. 
Jan. 6, 1841. 

JOHN EASTMAN, Pres, inst. pastor, Le Roy, N. Y. Jan. 7, 

ORRIS FRAZER, Pres. ord. pastor, Bath, N. Y. Feb. 

GEORGE '’. EVEREST, Pres. ord. Evang. Rock Stream, 
N.Y. Feb. 

JOHN BIRKBY, Ref. Dutch inst. pastor, Gansevoort, N. Y. 


Feb. 4. 
E, Mo Fe apa a Cong. inst, pastor, New York City, N, Y. 
‘ob, 7. 
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ea 8 i SHAW, Pres. inst. pastor, Rochester, N. Y. 
eb. 16. 
DD LYON, Pres. ord. Evang. Northampton, N. Y. 
eb. 17. 
ALEXANDER PROUDFIT, Pres. ord. pastor, Amsterdam, 
N. Y. Peb. 17. 


SAMUEL PORTER, Pres. ord. pastor, Stafford, N. ¥. Feb. 
24 


WILLIAM LUSK, Pres, inst, pastor, Cherry Valley, N. Y. 
Feb. 25, 

R. R. KIRK, Pres. ord. pastor, Adams, N. Y. March 3, 

JEFFERSON WINCOOP, Pres. inst. pastor, Gilbertsville 
N. Y. March 3. 

SELDEN HAYNES, Cong. inst. pastor, Rome, N. Y. March 


10. 
ROYAL MANN, Cong. ord, pastor, Marion, N. Y. March 10. 


ALEXANDER H. DUMONT, Pres, inst, pastor, Morristown, 
New Jersey, Jan. 20, 1841. 

SAMUEL L. TUTTLE, Pres. ord. pastor, Caldwell, N. J. 
Feb. 


A. O. PATTERSON, Cong. inst. pastor, New Lisbon, Penn- 
sylvania, Dec. 9, 1840. 

THOMAS W. KERR, ord. pastor, Middlesex, Pa, Jan. 5, 
1841. 

etd B. FOOT, Epis. ord. priest, Philadelphia, Pa. 

an. 10. 

WILLIAM W. BROWNSON, Epis. ord. priest, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Jan. 10. 

FREDERICK G. BETTS, Pres, ord. pastor, Clearfield and 
Pike, Pa. Jan. 11. 

ARCIMBALD STUDEHOPE, Pres. inst. pastor, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Jan. 12, 

SAMUEL W. HALLOWELL, Epis. ord. priest, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Feb. 7. 

CURTIS THURSTON, Pres. ord. pastor, Athens, Pa, Feb. 
24. 

DANIEL H. EMERSON, Pres. inst. pastor, East Whiteland, 
Pa. March 8, 


JOSIAH P. FOSTER, Bap, ord pastor, Petersburgh, Vir- 
ginia, Jan, 7. 1841. 


EDWARD LATHROP, ord. Evang. Savannah, Georgia, Feb. 
13, 1841. 


SAMUEL HENDERSON, Bap. ord. pastor, Talladega, Ala- 
bama, Nov. 1, 1840, 


MASON GROSVENOR, Cong, inst. pastor, Hudson, Ohio, 
Dee. 22, 1840. . 

SAMUEL LEE, Cong. inst. pastor, Streetsboro, O. Jan. 6, 
1841. 


EDWARD W. WRIGHT, Pres. inst. pastor, Lafayette, In- 
diana, Sept. 28, 1840, 


L. SMITH HOBART, Cong. ord. pastor, Union City, Michi- 
gan, Jan. 13, 1841. 


PHILO fF. PHELPS, Pres. inst. pastor, Tallahassee, Florida 
Territory, Jan. 31, 1841, 


JEREMIAH PORTER, Pres. inst. pastor, Green Bay, Wis- 
consin Territory, Jan, 4, 1841. 


Whole number in the above list, 75. 


SUMMARY. 


45 
30 


OrdinationS.ccccscesscese STATES, 


InstallationS....ssessessee 


— Maine..ccccccccccccseese 5 
Total.eceseceeecesseeeses 7 New Hampshire. 3 
Vermont...... 4 
Massachusetts. 17 
Rhode Island. eve. 8 
OFFICES. Connecticutsjcjcccccsesce 6 
New York.... 17 
New Jersey... 2 
Past0rs.csccccccseseseceee 64 Pennsylvania. 9 
Evangelists. 3 Virginia.... 1 
Priests... 7 Georgia. 1 
Missionary... 1 Alabama 1 
-— Ohio... econ 2 
Totaliccccccessesecrecees 75 Indiana.s..ses- 1 
Michigan. ..cccccecces 1 
Florida Territory.... 1 
Wisconsion Territory..... 1 
DENOMINATIONS. Totaleccrcssscccsescsseee 75 
DATES, 

Congregational..+.+++e+++ 30 
Baptist....2++s 11 1840, September..--eceeee 1 
Presbyterian 22 November...- eee 
Episcopalian December.. 15 
Unitarian... 1841, January... 24 
Ref. Dutch... February. 24 
Not specified. March.. 9 
Totalrererscssesseveeeese 19  Totalesssescvens oe 75 


ae oe 
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DEATHS OF CLERGYMEN. 


WILLIAM BRADFORD HOMER, at. 24. Cong. South Ber- 
wick, Maine, March 22, 1811. 


JOSEPH BROWN, et. 76, Cong, Chester, Vermont, Dec. 16, 
1840. ’ 

SYLVESTER SAGE, et. 75, Cong. Westminster, Vt. Jan. 
21, 1841. 

ASA LYON, at. 79, Cong. South Hero, Vt. April 4. 


JOHN LELAND, et. 86, Bap. North Adams, Massachusetts, 
an. 14, 1841. 
JOSEPH L. MILES, at. 59, Cong. Becket, Ms. Jan. 18. 
EDWIN W,. DWIGHT, at. 51, Cong. Stockbridge, Ms. Feb. 
26. 


JOHN HAMMOND, at. 84, Bap. Coventry, Rhode Island, 
Dec. 23, 1840. 


LEWIS P. BAYARD, D. D. at. 49, Epis. New York City, 
N. Y. August, 1640, (died at sea.) é 

JACOB FISLER, et. 87, Meth. Fislertown, N. Y. March 4, 
1841. 


JAMES CAMPBELL, et. 79, Meth, Pemberton, New Jer- 
sev, Dec. 31, 1810. 

CYRUS STEBBINS, D. D. 69, Pres. Waterford, N. J. Feb. 8, 
1841. 


JOHN H. KENNEDY, et. 39, Pres. Cannonsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, Dev. 15, 1840. 
F. A. RAUCH, D. P. Pres. Mercersburg, Pa. March 2, 1841. 


CLEMENT READ, et. 72, Pres, Charlotte Co. Virginia, 
Feb. 14, 1841. 


WILLIAM V. DUNN, et. 33, Bap. North Carolina, Jan. 
1841. 


JOHN CULPEPER, et. 76, Bap. Gum Branch, South Carolina, 
Feb. 16, 1841. : 


IMLAH G, BARKER, Bap. Savannah, Georgia, Feb. 15, 
1841. 


JOSEPH ASHBROOK, et. 41, Bap. Hickman Co. Kentucky, 
Jan. 5, 1841. 

ALEXANDER McDOUGAL, at. 102, Bap. Hardin Co. Ky, 
March 3. 


CHARLES HENKEL, J.utheran, Somerset, Ohio, Feb, 2, 
1841, 
ELIJAH F. WILLEY, at. 55, Bap, Cleveland, O. Feb. 16, 


DAVID B. CARTER, et. 47, Meth. (of the Illinois Confer- 
ence) Illinois, Nov, 27, 1840. 


JOHN TAYLOR, et. 78, Pres. Bruce, Michigan, Dec. 26, 


1840. 
Whole number in the above list, 24. 
SUMMARY. 
AGES, STATES. 
MONON UO D0kccnecdarigvasutd IMathGivcccscccancsssaccccuel 
30 AD. eeeeee ee 2 Vermont...c.es ee 3 
40. - 50.cececees 3 Massachusetts......++ 8 
50. 60... 2006 3 Rhode Island... 1 
GO 70. none - 1 New York.... 22 2 
70 BO. eevee 7 New Jersey... 2 
B80 . 90...ec00 3 Pennsylvania... » 2 
100 110..++++6 ened GVITginincccccses ewe I 
Not specified......«. 3 North Carolina.. od 
— South Carolina.. J 
Totalieccrecceeseererssses 24 Georgia, 1 
Kentuck 2 
Sum of all the ages speci- Ohio... éxackoene 
Od sesdee eaeee 1 Jllinois.. esccen 1 
Averageage of the 2 Michigan....c.ecscsesseoss 1 
Total, verscrecseccevssers 24 


DENOMINATIONS, DATES. 
1840, August.sessscreies 


Congregational ... November ..... 


DEATHS OF MINISTERS. 


[May, 


GENERAL SUMMARY, 


Of Ordinations & Installations for the year ending March 31, 
1841. 


Ordinations..sececeeeeeee al 
Installations... 5 

Consecration .. 
Institution.....++ 


Total.scccecsecseescesees 347 


OFFICES, 


Pastors..+++ 258 
Evangel coos SL 
Priests.. 29 
Missionaries 6 


Rector .... 1 
Bishop...«+ 1 
Not specified... 22 


Total. sccccceccccsecevece a4 


DENOMINATIONS, 
Congregational.....+.se+. 111 
Presbyterian...» 92 
Episcopalian 31 
Baptist...... 82 
Reformed Dutch 13 
German Reformed 1 
Unitarian. 13 
Christian ...... 1 


Not specified...sccceseeene 3 


Totalescecccveccccerecees 347 


STATES. 
Maine. cccccesccccccccccs 26 
New Hampshire. 18 
Vermont...sseree « 16 
Massachusetts 75 
Rhode Island. 8 
Connecticut ones 26 
New Yorkesscsccceeceeee 86 


New Jersey.scoccsscscvee 14 
Pennsylvania, 
Maryland.... 
Dist. Columbia. 
Virginia...seecccees 
North Carolina... 
South Carolina. 
Georgia....+. 
Tennessee... 


Ver awas 


HR De RAN wore 


Missouri. 
Alabama..ecoes 
Florida Territory 
Wisconsin Territory.....+. 


Totalececcecccecesecesees o47 


DATES, 
1839, September...--ee00. 1 
December.. 1 
1840. January... 3 
February L 
March. 22 
April 41 
May. 25 
June. 22 
July sceoeee 24 
AUgUSt see wee 13 
September 28 
October.... 39 
November. 43 
December... 25 
1841. January... woe 24 
February ...ssse002 24 
March...-.eee 9 


Not specified .....-. 2 


Totalececsscccccvcsccstes 347 


GENERAL SUMMARY, 
Of Deaths, for the year ending March 3i, 1841. 


AGES. 


From 20 to 30...sseceeves 
30 40.. 


Sum of all the ages spe- 
Cifled..ccveeveeseeces 
Average age of the 100,,56 


DENOMINATIONS, 


Congregational..seeseeees 
Presbyterian... 


New JereeYececccccccccee 
Pennsylvania. 
Maryland..... 
Virginia..... 
North Carolina 
South Carolina... 
Georgia. 
Alabama 
Mississipp' 
‘Tennessee 


Ohio.... 
Indiana. 
Mlinois.... 
Michigan....... 
Florida Territory at 
Not specified. ..eccevecsees 


ee DEN OW RN EWTWOARANO 


§| 


Totaleccccescccsccvecses 


DATES, 


6 
Baptist. +e+eeeee 8 December ...esseess 
Methodist... 3 1841, January... 
Presbyterian.. 5 February...... 
Episcopalian... ; March... 


Lutheran.ecccoccescsencee 


Totalessssevvvccveeesdsoee ot 


1 
1 
5 
5 
7 
4 
1 


Totaleceverscevccvcceeceeee dh 


12 

25 
21 1839. September eeeeergee 1 
2 1840. January.... 3 
German Reformed. 1 February ....0. 1 
Lutheran....+. 1 March........ 9 
Unitarian... 5 April. ° 16 
Roman Catholic... 1 10 
Not specified..scessceeeee 10 7 
_ 8 
Totdlevccccvesecccccccces 127 August .. 16 
September.. 8 
October... lL 
STATES. November, iL 
December. 5 
+ 8 1841. 5 
Pp 6 7 
Vermont... .e000 8 - 4 
Massachusetts... 15 Aprilescsceee cow 1 
Rhode Island..... 3 Not specified........ 4 
Connecticut.....s00. 6 — 
Now Yorksvoccescconcees 13 Totalereesccescoerdevsece 127 
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REVIVALS OF RELIGION IN WILLIAMS COLLEGE. 


[By Prof. ALBert Horxins.] 
Continued from p, 351. 


Williams College, March 8th, 1841. 
Rey. Dr. Cocswe tt, 

Dear Sir,—Agreeably to my promise, I resume the religious history of the College. 
The statement made at the close of my last communication, in reference to the quiet, 
and religious order of the College, in the interim between 1812 and 1815; may have been 
rather too broad. Where the waters of the sanctuary flow most freely, there will be 
still some barren spots, some “ miry places given to salt.” I have ascertained, that 
throughout the revival of 1812, there was a knot of young men, reduced down, how- 
ever, to a very small number, who warded off their convictions by drinking secretly, 
and by card-playing. These persons were very little affected by that work, and contin- 
ued their habits afterwards. Probably what 1 now state was not known, at the time, 
out of the circle; but one of the number, through the mercy of God, has since been 
converted, and has recently communicated these facts to me. I wish, also, before pro- 
ceeding, to refer to one more period, embraced in the last account, viz. the revival of 
1805 and 1806. As that revival was one of great importance, and, owing to the char- 
acter of the individuals concerned in it, a work of something more than local interest, 
I was anxious to obtain a very complete account of it; and accordingly applied to one 
of the subjects of the revival—the individual referred to, in the account, as fostering 
young Obookiah, and thus, in an important sense, paving the way for the Sandwich 
islands Mission. The idea of preparing such a sketch, struck him agreeably. Ata late 
hour, however, I received a note, stating that his health would not permit him to do so. 
It becomes, now, my melancholy duty to add the name of that individual, to that of 
those who were actively concerned in the scenes of that day, and who now “rest from 
their labors.” Edwin W. Dwight, since the Rev. Mr. Dwight, was the person there 
referred to. The Foreign Mission School, at Cornwall, Ct. was commenced under his 
tuition. He was, afterwards, deeply interested in various objects of benevolence, and 
at the time of his death, which occurred a few days since, he was among the most efhi- 
cient members of the Board of Trustees of this College. 

I proceed now to give some account of the revival of 1815. This first made its appear- 
ance in the summer term, near the commencement of it. Prof. Dewey thinks that the 
first indications of seriousness were in connection with the preaching of Pres. Fitch, 
which was, at this time, more than commonly pungent. It is less difficult to trace the 
instrumental, than the real causes of religious awakenings. The following anecdote has 
been stated to me, and though not committed to writing, at the time, may be substantially 
relied upon. A member of College had been West, during the Spring vacation, and 
fallen into a place where the Lord was pouring out his Spirit. His feelings, which had 
previously been in a Jow state, became aroused. As he approached the college build- 
ings, on his return, a few days after the term opened, he said within himself, why might 
not the Lord doa similar work here? Before getting out of the wagon, a pious student 
came up. Said he, ‘ Do you wish to see a work of grace here?’ Being answered in 
the affirmative; ‘Then,’ said he, ‘let us have a prayer meeting to-night.’ ‘ Where 
shall we have it?’ ‘At my room.’ The room-mate of this individual. was a professor 
of religion, but tinctured with Arminianism. He became, immediately, downcast and 
unhappy, and for a few days, could scarcely engage actively in religious services. At 
length, he met his room-mate one morning, at the door, exclaiming, ‘ O, glorious sove~ 
reignty! glorious sovereignty!’ From that time, his piety became active, ardent; and 
he now ranks among the most learned and devoted of modern missionaries, This pri- 
vate meeting became so crowded, that, in less than a week, it was found necessary to 
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adjourn to a recitation room. This also filled up, immediately, and the work went on 
with power. ‘It came, says one of the subjects of it, ‘in the majestic stillness of God, 
and scarce a heart but felt its near and intimate relations to the great things of the 
future. The aspect of College was suddenly changed. Our rooms were places for 
prayer, and for religious conversation. We resorted to those Christians, in whom we 
had seen the Christian character exemplified, for instruction and counsel. The exercises 
of the classes were not suspended, except in a few cases, though classical improvement 
became a secondary matter.’ d : 

The proximate causes of religious awakenings, as has been already hinted, may be 
often minutely traced. The intimate and true causes, however, are more difficult to be 
detected. They lie veiled in the bosom experience of the pious, and are among those 
secrets, of which we gain only occasional, and, as it were, accidental glimpses. These 
glimpses are deeply refreshing, when we are so fortunate as to be favored with them, 
and deserve to be recorded as samples of what will be found, no doubt, among the most 
affecting disclosures of the day of judgment. A convert in this revival said to me with 
tears, that he never could think of it without being affected. His attention was 
arrested, he became deeply serious; at length, in anguish and self-despair, he was led 
‘to cast himself upon the sovereignty and mercy of God. The mother of this youth, re- 
siding at a distance, and knowing nothing of what was here taking place, just at this 
time had her feelings drawn out, with remarkable fervor, toward her son. On the night 
of his submission, sleep-departed from her, and she wrestled with the Angel of the cov- 
enant ‘till the breaking of the day.’ So calm was her assurance in the morning, that 
she informed her family of the event, either as something which had taken, or would 
immediately take place. The disclosures of eternity will, no doubt, reveal agonizing 
throes in the secret chamber, as the springs of those movements, which have suddenly 
revolutionized the moral aspect of communities, to the astonishment of by-standers, and 
the wonder even of Christians themselves. 

We have alluded to Dr. Fitch, as zealously engaged, before the commencement 
of this revival. As he left the Presidency, at the close of the year, it may be proper 
to remark, that he was a plain and faithful preacher. At the outset of his career, he 
took a decided stand against the French infidelity, and ‘had not a little influence in 
staying its progress.’ His character for sincerity and kindness, added weight to his 
instructions, and gave him decided advantage as a religious teacher. 

The revival of 1815, unlike that which preceded it, seems to have spent its force, to 
a considerable extent, on the higher classes. Hence the fact, probably, that its influ- 
ence upon College was less permanent. A lax state of things creptin. The question 
began to be agitated of the removal of the College to Amherst. President Moore, the 
successor of Dr. Fitch, was understood to be favorable to such a measure, College 
meetings were held on the subject. The students were divided in opinion, The in- 
fluence of all this was unsettling and evidently not favorable to religious impression. 
Christianity lost. ground, both from the diminished number of its professors, and a gen- 
eral want of spirituality. Says a correspondent, ‘ Professors were hardly distinguished, 
as a body, from the impenitent members of College. There were some exceptions. 

As a natural result of worldly conformity, in the church, various species of immorality 
became prevalent. ‘The general habit of drinking wine and brandy, on all extraordinary 
occasions, the habit of treating on the election of officers, of the two societies. In fact, 
at most of the meetings, at the close of a term, (let the reader notice the manner of 
closing the term in 1812,) on the commencement of a term, wine and spirits were freely 
used. It was customary, with some, to keep them in their rooms. Intemperance was a 
crying sin, in those times ; and it was no uncommon thing, for professors cf religion to 
be found mingled with the multitude, partaking and even encouraging it.’ Card playing 
was common, and there was a ‘ constant succession of low tricks.’ 

‘In the midst of a state of things, like that now described, a powerful awakening broke 
out in town, in the winter or spring of 1819, under the ministry of the Rev. Mr. Gridley. 
The impression became quite general in College. Some of the most wild and thought- 
less were brought under serious impression. The Bible came into demand, as a matter 
of course. But alas! it had disappeared. Some had sold their Bibles for whortleber- 
ries, and others parted with them on one pretence and another. Professors of religion 
came now to make their confessions to the awakened 3 but there was little deep soli. 
tude for souls, nor any permanent changes in life. The cloud of merey vanished, 
without one drop falling, so far as appears. { may haye overestimated the influence of 
the unsettled state of things and dark prospects of the institution, at this period, on the 
tone of religious feeling and morals. Certainly, in these respects, there appears to have 
been no radical improvement, previous to the year 1821, when Dr. Griffin was inaugu- 
rated. The prospects of the institution now became brighter, and more resorted to it. 
Dr. Griffin had commenced his career, as has been already noticed, just at the open- 
ing of that series of revivals, which commenced soon after the Revolution. Some 
of the earliest of them occurred under his preaching. Regarding this ground as ina 
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sense sacred from its character as the birth-place of American missions, he came on feel- 
ing that in so doing he was identifying himself with the cause of God. Though past the 
meridian of life, Dr. Griffin had lost, at this time, but little of his native vigor. Ardent 
in his temperament, uncommonly commanding in person, and not inferior, perhaps, to any 
ef the pulpit orators of that day, his preaching was generally admired; and being of 
& pungent cast, it was calculated also to work upon the consciences of his hearers. No 
sensible impression, of an awakening character, however, appears to have been felt, till 
the spring of 1824. Quite a number, at this time, were impressed. I conclude that the 
influence was somewhat deép and general, from a remark said to have been made by 
Prof. Dewey: ‘ Is it possible that God has shaken this College to its centre to bring out 
one conversion?’ We might, however, remark, as in the case of Hall, that that con- 
version was worth this; yes, and infinitely more. It took place in the person of Wil- 
liam Hervey, who afterwards died in India; and who, for simplicity and purity of heart 
and life, and devotion to the great interests of the missionary work, has had few supe- 
riors. His name is embalmed in the memory of many here, who afterwards witnessed 
*how holily and unblamably he behaved himself; ’ and although he fell an early prey 
to death, it is believed, that his life told sensibly on the great work of evangelizing the 
world. It was thought by Dr. Griffin, that the idea of the annual fast for the conver- 
sion of the world, originated with him. y 

The two following years, were years of great spiritual drought and declension. 
Tniquity, in various forms, abounded, and the love of many waxed cold. There was a 
good deal of dissipation, at this period; treating at elections, and at other times, was 
common. Beastly drunkenness was an occurrence not unfrequent, when holidays were 
given. [ should think the gravest men in College, certainly with one or two exceptions, 
did not scruple to drink (at least drank) on set occasions. The order of College, at this 
time, was not good. [am not aware that any religious meetings were held during the 
week. On Saturday evening and Sabbath morning, there were meetings, but very 
thinly attended. The majority, probably, did not know that such meetings were held. 

During the summer term of 1825, some of the more considerate and serious Christians 
began to consult with each other, and to make the condition of things in College a mat- 
ter of prayerful consideration. It is understood that, towards the close of that term, a 
small number met to pray, specifically for a revival of religion in the College, with a 
determination to continue the meeting into the next year. In the fall vacation, a 
member of the Senior class, who had professed religion during his college life, but had 
not honored it, was reclaimed, and came back a new man. There was a solemnity on 
his countenance which was noticed. There seemed to be a small sound, as it were, the 
moving of a leaf in the top-most bough, indicating in the ear of those who had been 
waiting for it, that a breeze was coming. They began accordingly to bestir themselves. 
It deserves to be mentioned, that the movements of the church were so entirely still that 
those around were not aware that anything was going forward more than usual, except 
as they gathered this, from the countenance and altered deportment of their fellows. I 
was not aware, until I commenced this account, that deep feeling pervaded the church 
so early in the term. An individual has informed me, that returning, a few days after 
its commencement, he was met in the college yard by his room-mate, with the saluta- 
tion—‘ Chum, God is here.’ An accidental opening of a door, between breakfast and 
study hours, in the morning, disclosed a band of Christians, kneeling and pouring out 
their hearts in prayer. Other trivial circumstances may have led individuals to suspect 
something unusual. The impenitent part of the College, however, in the main, had no 
knowledge, whatever, of any special movement, during the two first months of the term. 
I say, in the main, for it afterwards appeared, that one or two were seriously impressed 
quite early in the term. P 

About the time of the annual thanksgiving, in the latter part of November, some indi- 
cations of more than usual wakefulness began to be evident. The author of this notice 
was called, providentially, just at this crisis, to leave the institution, for a season. He 
‘well remembers, one morning, of hearing a very profane young man say, to some of his 
mates standing before the College—‘ Come, my friends, let us go up and attend to the 
concerns of our souls.’ There will be occasion to refer to this young man again. The 
remark is introduced to show, that at this time, probably, the day before thanksgiving, 
there began to be some impression on the minds of the hitherto unawakened. 

About the middle of the next week, there came to Williamstown, two delegates from 
the south of Berkshire, whom the churches, in compliance with the example of primitive 
times, had sent to look in upon the state of religious affairs in this section, and to pray 
with and exhort the people. These delegates were the Rev. Dr. Hyde, of Lee, and Dr. 
Field, of Stockbridge. As a matter of courtesy to the churches and their messengers, 
in part, and, it is believed, not without some strong desires, that the anticipated visit 
might result in the revival of God’s work, the church in town agreed to set apart the 
day of their visitation, and observe it as a fast. Intelligence of this was communicated 
to the faculty of College, and it was determined to suspend literary exercises, for the 
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purpose of giving to any who wished, liberty to hear these brethren ; and also to furnish 
to the students an opportunity of prayer and conference among themselves. This was 
announced, it would seem, at evening prayers the night before, and occasioned no small} 
stir among the students, whohad begun to be already somewhat sensitive on the subject. 
As is usual, at such times, Satan took advantage of the natural enmity of the carnal 
heart, and excited the wicked to throw off the convictions which had began, now, to 
hover around, if not to settle upon them. I have been told that there were mock meet- 
ings, that night, all over College. There was, also, another meeting, at the Junior re- 
citation room, attended by Dr. Griffin, at which one heart at least was stricken. Next 
morning, the aspect of things was rather tumultuous. A meeting had been appointed, 
however, at the Senior recitation room, under the idea that most of the religious part of 
College would be present, and some, at least of the impenitent. The hour arrived, and 
immediately there began to be a flocking to the place. Some left their rooms, without 
the least intention of going to the meeting. Their account of it is, that they found 
themselves there—they knew not how. Few had manifested any particular seriousness, 
Many were very bold sinners, and came in whirling their hats across the room, as if in 
derision. The room became directly crowded. Every student from both college build- 
ings at length found his way in. The meeting began with marked stillness, such as is 
wont to be noticed when a crisis is at hand, and the Spirit of God intimately near. 
Tutor Hervey, who had been from the first, in his meek and quiet way, exceedingly 
active, and his associate in office, now the president of the College, were present to take 
the direction of this meeting. In a short time, however, it became evident that the great 
Master of assemblies was himself present to take the lead. The exercises, of the meet- 
ing had not proceeded far, when a student, the hitherto notoriously profane one already 
alluded to, arose in the assembly. The deep solemnity of his countenance, the altered 
air, and strange attitude of the speaker, conspiring with that deep impression of the 
divine presence, which previously pervaded the meeting, was sufficient to bring about 
a sudden and most extraordinary crisis. The minds of some were made up, before he 
uttered a word. In’a moment, said he, ‘ Will you trifle with your souls?’ Every 
head was bowed, and the place became ‘a Bochim.’ The most hardened were melted, 
and the meeting became a scene of indescribable interest. Considering the charaeter 
of those who composed it, and their position in reference to society and the church, per- 
haps few private meetings, in our times, are more worthy of remembrance. 

In the afternoon, was the public meeting at the church ; and as little interest as the mass 
of College took, the night before, in the delegation, probably Paul and Barnabas were not 
more welcome, at Antioch, than were these messengers of the churches now. During 
two or three days succeeding, it was impossible to pursue study; there was a prayer 
meeting going on in each college building from morning to night, in some room or 
other. I do not know that the regular recitations were omitted after the fast. So en- 
tirely, however, was the mind absorbed with the great realities of religion, that anything 
like concentrated attention to any book, except that long neglected one, the Bible, be- 
came impossible. The term was now drawing to a close, and ended with a religious 
meeting of deep and affecting interest. The majority of those, who were in the religious 
meeting above described, obtained hopes nearly at the same time, and not many days after. 

From the influence which descended on the College, feeling spread, immediately, into 
the community around; and a very powerful awakening commenced. College assem- 
bled, at the opening of the spring term, to experience a renewal of the same scenes, 
which had characterized the closing weeks of that which had preceded. The work 
went on with more or less power, until the warm season opened; and a sermon was 
preached at the close of the term, as had been done in 1812. A synoptical view of the 
state of College, at the close of the fall term, which I find among Dr. Griflfin’s private 
papers, states the number of actual members of College, at that time, eighty-five ; forty- 
three hopefully pious before, twenty-seven recently hoping—total, seventy. Without 
hope, fifteen; of these, four on the ground, and eleven absent. Twenty-three of these 
professed religion soon afterwards, of whom two have fallen away. Of six others, who 
fell away, three are since hopefully converted, and three are dead. Of those who were 
active spirits in this awakening, some of the most prominent ‘have fallen asleep.’ 
Among these, it is no more than a tribute due to Christian worth, to mention the name 
of Daniel Freeman. Uniformly consistent as a Christian, he was among the first to take 
the alarm, in view of the awful and increasing degeneracy of the times before the revi- 
val. And, probably, to no one member of College, is so much due as to him, in the 
way of bringing forward and promoting the work. He was a member of the senior 
class, and died about six weeks after his class had graduated. Mr. Hervey, already re- 
ferred to, was another of the same stamp. Firm, consistent, mild, yet ardent, his ex- 
ample was one uncommonly pure and dignified, and carried great weight with it at that 
time. ; To these must now be added the name of the venerable president, Dr. Griffin. 
The divisions, which have since so unhappily distracted the church, in relation to doc-~ 
trines and measures, were then unknown. It was not necessary to spend much time, 
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either in hunting after heresy or guarding against it. Dr. Griffin threw himself into the 
work, with no trammels or scruples to check the ardor of his feelings. Evening after 
evening, for several months, through darkness, snow, and mud, he went to a school 
house, in the east part of the village, and poured out torrents of truth, with an enthu- 
siasm not inferior to that which characterized his best days. He seemed to be nerved 
up to a great effort, and probably, never afterwards appeared to the same advantage, 
or preached with equal power. 

The subsequent year was memorable, in the annals of Berkshire county, as a year of 
great, and probably unprecedented pac interest. Just at the commencement of the 
year, or rather toward the close of 1826, what were termed in those days church con- 
ferences, originated in the south part of the county. Radiating from the point of their 
origin, they illumined all the surrounding region. Scarce a place where the delegates 
assembled, but enjoyed a refreshing. A conference was held in Williamstown, early in 
the spring, and attended with happy results. In College, there was little remaining 
material in the three higher classes, likely to be wrought upon. In the Freshman class, 
there were eleven hopeful conversions, only six of which, however, proved permanent. 

From the period, of which we are now speaking, the religious history of the College 
became more dark. Various causes may be assigned for this. Ist. A want of permanence 
among the officers of the College, operating, of course, unfavorably to the exertion of 
any systematic religious influence. Of two professors, inducted at the same time into 
office, one soon left, the other, the lamented Prof. Porter, just as his religious influence 
was beginning to be more sensibly felt, was removed by death. 2d. The removal, in 
the natural course of things, of those who had shared in the awakening of 1825. 3d. 
The influx of an uncommon amount of impiety, men of corrupt principles or no princi- 
ples, and dissolute life—spoiled before coming, and fitted, of course, only 1o taint and 
corrupt the moral atmosphere. 4th. A general suspension of divine influences in this 
region of country. Owing to the influence, mainly, of these four causes, College be- 
came, again, soon corrupt, probably quite as much so as before the revival of 1825. In- 
temperance and card-playing prevailed. Also, at this time, there was not a little licen- 
tiousness. Knjoying great opportunities of association, wicked men ‘waxed worse 
and worse.’ The college buildings, or at least the west college, was repeatedly set on 
fire, there is reason to believe wantonly. The Bible was stolen from the desk, and 
worse than burnt. This state of things ran on till the fall of 1829; when some engaged 
Christians instituted a meeting, at nine o’clock in the evening, which Dr. Griffin used 
to attend. This continued into the spring term; when there was some seriousness in 
College, and two hopeful conversions. ‘This little refreshing,’ says a correspondent, 
‘called forth Dr. Griffin’s sermon on the prayer of faith, which was published in the 
National Preacher, and delivered in the church a little previous. The great difficulty 
seemed to be, that there was not a general waking up among Christians. An impres- 
sion seemed to prevail, that sinners could not be converted till all the professors were 
awake. Hence the little refrshing was expended in the church.’ 

No decided change, in the religious aspect of College, occurred till the ensuing win- 
ter. Dr. Griffin had been called, that winter, to labor at Troy, where was a powerful 
awakening. This was at the commencement, of what were then known as four days 
meetings. The Doctor returned, and it was agreed to hold a meeting of this descrip- 
tion in Williamstown, the first which was held in this State. The third day, Saturday, 
was a day which will long be remembered. The meeting was at the church. It was 
not full—but there was ‘a sound ofa going.’ ‘I can hear it,’ said an aged father, rising 
in the assembly, and addressing the church and the impenitent, after the afternoon’s dis- 
course. ‘On the evening of the succeeding day,’ says Dr. Griffin, in his private jour- 
nal, ¢ came to see me, and so overwhelmed, that as soon as I saw him, I said to 
myself, the question is decided, there is to be a revival in Williams College.’ This 
was the Sabbath before the opening of the term; so that there was considerable interest 
in the things of religion, when the term commenced. This was increased by the com- 
ing on of one or two from Troy, who had obtained hopes in the revival there. 

Within three weeks, there was a great breaking down among professors of religion. 
One of this description came out as a new convert, and, ‘within three days,’ says a 
correspondent, ‘more than twenty professors of religion had given up their hopes. I 
well recollect three calling at my room at one time, to be prayed for as impenitent sin- 
ners.’ This breaking up of hopes, probably, will furnish a clue to the awful and reign- 
ing stupidity and dissoluteness of morals, before adverted to. 1 did not mention this 
among the causes which led on to that state of things, as it exists always in periods of 
declension, and rivets and seals fora sure work those specific causes of deterioration 
which are liable at such times to exist. About the time of the monthly concert, in 
March, the work began to deepen among the impenitent. Several became alarmed, 
and cried out, in view of their undone condition by nature and practice. Very careless 
persons became awakened. Moralists, also, of whom, at this period, there were not 
many, grew convinced that they were standing on unsafe ground. There was a great 
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shaking, particularly in the two upper classes. The doctrine of perfection, as that doc- 
trine has since been held by various persons, scattered throughout the country, started, 
so far as 1 have been able to ascertain, here at this time. The original principle appears 
to have been good, but it has since been adulterated.with many things. Of those who 
were. awakened in this revival, several went back, some of whom came in the ensuing 
cision Some became infidels, of whom two have died since ; one, however, renoun- 
cing his infidelity on his dying bed. " : 

The spring of 1832, was one of religious interest in town. Rev. Dr. Beman held a 
protracted meeting here. A number of conversions occurred in College, in the course 
of the term. Those who came in, at this time, were, for the most part, made special 
objects of prayer and labor. They came in lingeringly, one or two in the course of a 
week, for a considerable time. Not many were awake, but these labored hard. It was 
a time of much trial in the church, and it is believed that spiritual religion gained 


. ground. The necessity of toiling on, under a heavy burden, and working, as it were, 


at arms’ length, on account of the sluggishness of the mass of professing Chris- 
tians, inured those, who came under this burden, to severe toil, contributed to form 
habits of patient, persevering effort, and College, probably, has never turned out a more 
faithful set of working men, than those who passed through this ordeal. Indeed, I re- 
gard this, as in some sense, the commencement of a new era in the religious history of 
the College, and shall take the liberty to enlarge, here, on what I conceive to be some 
pretty important principles—which may, perhaps, have in them something of general 
application. 

c n the progress of things towards perfection, light comes by degrees, and new light. gen- 
erally breaks in, whilst we are working under the guidance and impression of that already 
enjoyed. There are many simple truths, pregnant with others; these last remain in a 
germ or embryo state, till the first strike their roots, so to speak ; that is, become fixed, and 
imbedded in the character, by being applied to some use. It is probable, that in matters 
of religion, no practical judgments have ever been formed, in advance of those which 
have preceded, except in compliance with, or at least tacit recognition of that saying of 
Christ, ‘ That if any man will do his will, he shall know of the doctrine.’ The Chris- 
tian system contains in it many things intended to be revealed, not directly, but only 
in the development of the system itself. So full of truth is this assertion, that no 
period, probably, will come, either in this world, or in eternity, in which it may not be 
said of the Gospel, as then developed, what Paul said of it, comparing his own times 
with preceding periods—‘The mystery which in other ages was not made known.’ 
Now, at present, seeing only ‘ through a glass,’ we make but slow advances, and these 
safely, only so far as the spirit of that precept guides. This is a salutary and sufficient 
corrective against vapid and wild theories in religion. The idea, which I think came 
out more prominently, at the period I am alluding to, than it had previously done, in 
the history of the College, was the all important one of a permanent state of religious 
feeling, and correspondent course of action. In this respect, the experience of our in- 
stitutions tallies, probably, pretty nearly with that of the churches. This might be ex- 
pected, College being, as was observed at the commencement of this sketch, only society 
in miniature. Alternations between high degrees of fervor and low states, quite as near 
and probably nearer the other extreme of the scale, have given to religion a kind of muta- 
ble character, and gone to invalidate the force of its testimony, in the judgment of pru- 
dent men, accustomed to regard stability and consistency, as the only true criterion for 
detecting principle and distinguishing it from its counterfeits. I have said that college 
experience tallies, probably, nearly with that of the churches. The nature of the case 
would lead us to look for less stability than in the churches generally, on account, first, of 
the inexperience of Christians; and secondly, numerous cases of excitement, which in- 
evitably spring up in communities constituted as Colleges are, over and above those 
which exist in society at large, which are of themselves sufficient to inundate, one would 
think, most of the religion in the country, at frequent intervals; and thirdly, the inter- 
ruption of feeling and efforts arising from the occurrence of vacations. Whether the 
fact accords with what the nature of the case would lead us to expect, I shall not now 
inquire. It is sufficient to say, that in respect to a permanent, straight-forward course 
of Christian living, there has been, at least, as much to complain of in Colleges as else- 
where. It should be noticed, also, that, thrown more nearly together, and in various 
respects more intimately associated, dereliction of principle and inconsistencies of char- 
acter are more easily detected, at least, force themselves more naturally, and I may say 
necessarily, upon the attention. It has been said that, of late years, infidelity is increas- 
ing in our Colleges. Certainly there was, up to the time to which we have advanced 
in the narrative, a great deal of practical, some avowed infidelity, and, there is reason to 
believe, much secret skepticism here. This arose, in part, from accidental causes— 
causes, however, which might have been counteracted, no doubt, and crippled very 
much, had there been a mass of consistent, steady, concentrated Christian action. Let 
me ask any man, who was on this ground, and conversant with the times of which I 
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am writing, what he imagines would have been the effect on college principles, and 
college morals, had every professedly religious student here, sustained the character of 
Jesse Lockwood. I mention him, because death has sealed his testimony, and I am 
sure no one will dare to dispute it, Could the supposition just made, have been veri- 
fied, I imagine that other lurking places than this, would have been sought, for infi- 
delity, intemperance, profanity and licentiousness, to have celebrated their orgies in. 

I am now going to explain, in what way I think the revival of 1832 contributed to a 

more permanent religious order. It did so, 1 think, by exercising the principle of per- 
sonal exertion and self-sacrifice, till it became habitual, and led on to a system, which I 
shall presently give some account of. The principle of persevering steady devotedness, 
has been firmly established in individual minds, in all ages. But too little has been done 
to perpetuate this sentiment. One and another has cut his way through the solid rock, 
and, as it were, filled up the space behind him, so that others have been little benefit- 
ted, except as they have seen them safe out, and therefore gathered hope, on the ground 
that such a thing was possible. Peter says, to be sure, “The God of all grace, after 
that ye have suffered awhile, stablish you.” But we are not to infer from this, that 
direct means are of no use toward the confirmation of piety. There is, no doubt, in re- 
spect to means, such a thing as a millennial order, (using the term millennial generically 
here,) and it was towards this that numbers among us were led at this time to look. 
Having become inured to a pretty steady course of religious action, anxious to persevere 
in this, without faltering, sensible, at the same time, of the sluggishness of nature, and 
warned by the experience of the past, the inquiry came up, what corrective can be 
thrown in, what stimulus to excite us forward in an unwavering onward course of 
Christian action? It was in the way of righteousnes, ‘doing his will,’ that light was 
thrown on this subject—the doctrine of means, It was resolved by the Christians of 
that. period, that they would meet together at noon. This, it was thought, would furnish 
a strong antidote against a tendency, so prevalent every where, but perhaps especially 
in College, to fall in with the tide of worldliness. By setting up, as it were, a dam 
at midday, it was thought possible to check the current, and thus prevent our Chris- 
tianity from being overflown, and every thing relapsing, again, into a stagnant and dead 
state, as had been the case after most previous revivals. I must be permitted to say, 
that I think the doctrine of a perfect Christianity, that is, of living in perfect con- 
formity to the injunctions of Christ, without regard to seasons or circumstances, and 
without reference to the feelings or practices of others, have to do with the institution of 
the system of means. A very good opportunity was approaching to test it, or at least, to 
test the strength of the resolution which determined on its adoption—viz. the approach 
of the summer term—when there is uncommon temptation to laxness, and a letting 
down of the Christian watch. The result proved that the idea was a very practicable 
one, and very salutary in the operation of it. A few, from five to seven, from the two 
college buildings, met in rainy as well as sun-shiny weather, during the term, and felt 
improved by it. This meeting, somewhat modified in its character, has continued to 
the present time ; and has more than answered the anticipations of those who originated 
it. It has served as a balance wheel, to check the irregular movements of individual 
action, to temper well-meaning, but injudicious zeal. J am just now in from one of 
these’ meetings, consisting of from forty to fifty students. The average sometimes 
ranges considerably higher than this, in times of awakening, and sometimes falls short 
of it. I have introduced this subject here, because the religious history of the College 
cannot be given, from this point, without frequent allusions to this meeting—it having 
become a pretty certain criterion by which the religious pulse of the College may be 
judged of. 
“ Dene the year 1833, no special awakening occurred. The noon meeting increased, 
during the summer, to fifteen or more, and several persons being attached to it, who 
were devoted to the cause of missions, a spirit of prayer prevailed with reference to that 
object, more, perhaps, than at any time since. Towards the close of this year, Mr. 
Foot, the evangelist, came into the north of Berkshire. He preached in an adjoining 
town, and the attention of the community was more or less awakened. A protracted 
meeting was held in Williamstown, somewhat early in the ensuing spring. ‘There was 
special attention to religion, at this time,in College. A revivalin Northampton, affected 
several students who were spending the winter there. ‘These came on changed men. 
Others were awakened, some under the preaching of the evangelist, and some under the 
ordinary means. The work was not very extensive—it did not silence scoffers—‘ divers 
persons were hardened.’ ¢ 

The ensuing year, religion gained ground. A tutor came in who was much devoted 
to the work. The noon meeting had increased so much, that it was thought expedient 
to divide. The west college set up for themselves, and the silent influence of their 
operations appears to have been considerable. An infidel has told me, lately—one, at 
least, who was either tempted or trying to be so, at that time, that the prayers and sing- 
ing kept him constantly uneasy ; so much so, that, at length, he divulged his feelings 
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torthis teacher, renounced his infidel principles, embraced religion, and became one of 
the most steady supporters of the meeting. : . 

The two ensuing years were characterized by nothing of very marked interest. The 
regular means were kept up. There was considerable hoes fasting and private labor, 
and several interesting cases of conversion occurred. In 1838, the attention to religion 
was more general. Atanoon meeting, held on the 14th of February, soon after the 
commencement of the spring term, it was proposed to have a meeting in the whic § 
and to have preaching. The meeting was held at the west College. About the middle 
of the afternoon, uncommon seriousness appeared to manifest itself in the north Hall of 
the east College, mostly in the Senior class. At the evening meeting, every member of 
that class was present. The prospect seemed fair for a great work. Satan, however, 
took occasion to distract the public mind. An unhappy ease of litigation came up, 
growing out of some things which had occurred in town, the term previous. As the 
college fast was approaching, the faculty of College, and those among the students, 
who were favorably disposed to religion, were anxious that a legal process should, if 
possible, be avoided. A compromise was proposed, and mutually assented to by the 
parties, the evening before the fast, and high hopes were entertained in reference to the 
day. When the morning came, however, it was found that some unquiet spirits had 
been successfully busy in undoing all that had been done, in the way of compromise ; 
and probably a more stormy morning had not been known in the east college building, 
for years. Every thing seemed to be in a complete ferment. The religious part of 
College went, as our custom is, in the forenoon, and united with the people of the town, 
in a meeting for prayer and conference. The usual noon meeting was held at one 
o’clock ; and knowing the turbulent and angry state of College, and feeling the utter 
hopelessness of the case, without divine interference, it is believed that the cause was 
laid over upon the arm of Him who holds the hearts of all men in his hands. At the 
afternoon exercise, in the Conference room, all College are required to be present. On 
this occasion, there was no preaching; but brief remarks were made by individuals. It 
began to be evident, before the meeting had proceeded far, that a divine influence was 
pervading the assembly. The room became still and solemn. Many were affected to 
tears. Scarce a member of College but felt a kind of awe from God, which lasted sev- 
eral days. With others, impressions were more permanent. The work went on, and 
several, particularly in the upper classes, professed submission to Christ. This was a 
good work, more powerful than any since 1831. It was, however, wanting in depth 
and thoroughness. The ensuing year passed, in general quiet, but with no special relig- 
ious interest. This brings us on to the year 1840—a year somewhat memorable in the 
religious annals of the College. Before proceeding directly, to an account of what took 

lace during that year, I wish to make some general statements. I have run over, very 
briefly, the eight years previous, confining myself simply to facts. Let me observe 
then, more generally, Ist. that, since the year 1831, there has been a general improve- 
ment, in the order of College, petty annoyances have become less frequent, cases of dis- 
cipline have been rare. Except on one or two 4th of July occasions there has been 
next to nothing of an outbreaking character. I have lived during all these years in the 
east college building, and could not wish in general for a more quiet habitation. This 
statement cannot be made, with equal truth, in reference to the west college, occupied 
by the two lower classes. The order, however, there has been generally good. 2d. the 
moral tone of College has been elevated. Drunkenness, in the day light, and open prof- 
anation of God's name, do not show themselves boldly as they once did. Avowed infi- 
delity is extremely rare, and those, who have opportunity to know, speak of it as an 
occurrence extremely uncommon, to hear the Christian religion and divine institutions 
spoken of contemptuously or disrespectfully. 

It would not be easy, perhaps, to trace this gradually favorable change to all its 
causes. Indirectly, might be mentioned, a system of exercise of a somewhat rural char- 
acter, which has been introduced amongst us. The occupying of the mind during the 
warm and open season, when the avenues to temptation are more open, with tasteful 
arrangements about the college grounds, spending leisure hours in laying out better 
plots, cultivating shrubbery, flowers, &c. instead of lounging about in listlessness, as 
was formerly the case, smoking and indulging in various kindred things, not very favor- 
able to good health or good morals. We do not believe with Combe, in converting 
men by beginning with the skin. There is, however, no doubt much religion in nature, 
if we have grace to find it. It is not easy to be familiar with her forms, without own- 
ing, fous unconsciously, an influence to a certain extent humanizing, softening, and 
even purifying. Natural history, also the study of atmospheric laws and of celestial phe- 
nomena, to which numbers are beginning to devote themselves, assiduously, all come 
in aid of sound virtue, and the peaceful and happy pursuance of those ends, for 
which youth ought to be associated in an institution like this. 

Of those causes which have operated, directly, in the way of bringing about the 
change above alluded to, may be mentioned the temperance reform. The evils arising 
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from the use of strong drink in our literary institutions, as strange and incongruous as 
such a mixture may seem, have been among the most appalling, which they have had 
to contend with. These evils are not done away, but they are moderated, they have 
taken their place among those evils, which are committed in the dark, and do not re- 
ceive the countenance, as formerly, of men of respectable moral character. Another 
direct cause is that already adverted to, viz. the uninterrupted use of a system of means, 
intended to bear directly on the religious character. Recognizing the gospel, as the 
only adequate moral purifier, this system bears directly upon the conscience. It is like 
a wheel in constant motion, which proves the existence of a secret power, and reproves 
men, silently, for their vain practices, and worldly course of living, to say nothing of 
outward vice. 

With all these helps to a pure state of things, in a moral and religious point of view, 
and, especially, after what has been said of the general quiet which has reigned among 
us, for several years, those who read this account will doubtless be surprised at some 
statements which I am presently to make. Let it be remarked, however, that all 
these helps are of voluntary application ; we cannot compel men to prefer the cool out- 
ward air of a summer’s morning and the odor of a flower bed toa pent up room filled 
with the fumes of tobacco. We are obliged to say, however reluctantly, on these points, 
“de gustibus nil disputandum.”’ So of ranging the fields, for plants, minerals, &c., 
some have no taste for such things. If this were the place, we might state probably 
why some have not; but this is not to our present purpose. In respect to the daily 
meetings, they never have embraced much over seventy,—about half of College, in the 
best times and this only for a brief period, leaving the rest, ordinarily by far the ma- 
jority, unaffected by them except indireetly and incidentally. What has now been 
said will relieve some statements which I am about to make. 

The college year of 1839 and 1840 opened with no very favorable omens for good. 
The Senior class, which always gives tone, more or less, in College, both to opinion and 
feeling, embodied but little vigorous active piety. There was no particular deficiency, 
in respect to profession; but the profession of many set so loosely upon them, that 
piety itself came to be greatly depreciated in the estimate of others. There were also 
various causes of intestine difficulty which I shall take notice of farther on, About the 
middle of November, several began to feel that they could not live longer without mak- 
ing an effort to interrupt the prevailing apathy, and lay a check on those influences, 
which were sapping the foundation of all that was vital in Christianity amongst us. As 
the way did not appear to be open, for any direct effort, it was determined to hold meet- 
ings, several evenings successively, in a private house near by; these meetings were 
attended, both by Christians and sinners from College, and it is now known that one 
individual was, about that time, under very deep conviction. These meetings were 
continued, with more or less frequency, till the close of the term. When College as-: 
sembled at the Ist of February, there was an uncommon degree of wakefulness among 
several Christians. The noon meetings were more full and solemn than had been 
usual, The Methodists were holding a meeting, near by, the influence of which was to 
deepen the feeling in College, the students attending without restriction. About the 
time of the college fast, two or three meetings were held at the conference room in the 
chapel. There was preaching at these meetings, which seemed to produce an awaken- 
ing influence upon the church, to whom it was mainly directed. After this time, the 
noon meetings thickened, almost all the church, being now gathered into them, and 
some of the impenitent, taking covert under increasing numbers, came in also. In this 
state of painful and solemn suspense things remained for several days. Having been 
brought up before, on more than one occasion, nearly to the point where we were at 
present standing, there was ground for alarm lest this might prove the case now. 
Prayer was offered “‘ without ceasing,” and it would be no exaggerated statement to say, 
of some, that they appeared to be willing to die, rather than not to see God glorified in 
the salvation of souls. It was with us, indeed, a great day, “even the time of Jacob’s 
trouble.” There was, however, strength in the church to lay hold on the promise, “‘ he 
shall be saved out of it.” God also encouraged some of his people by gracious intima- 
tions, which he was pleased to give them, that he would work “ for his great name’s 
sake that his name might not be polluted.” There was no movement, outwardly, 
which went to relieve this suspense, till the 16th of March, which was town-meeting 
day, or, rather, the evening of the day before, which was Sabbath. At that time, num- 
bers of the impenitent had their attention arrested in a more sensible and lively man- 
ner. ‘Two or three conversions had occurred before this, but now there seemed to be a 
breaking away, and lifting up of the cloud. That kind of false shame, which had hith- 
erto prevented sinners from resorting to little prayer meetings, and seeking the com- 
pany and conversation of the pious, was all done away. ‘They began, now, indeed, ‘ to 
flock like clouds, and like doves to their windows.’ 

The increasing tide of feeling, which, up to this point, had flowed harmoniously in 
the channel of our daily meetings, began to overflow, and require more expansion ; it 
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not being thought best to alter the form of these meetings, which are devoted, in part, 
to repetition of the Scriptures, and which, therefore, did not give sufficient time for ex- 
pressions of feeling. This will be readily understood, when we observe, that the 
Sophomore and Junior recitation rooms, where these meetings are held, were both 
much crowded. Meetings, accordingly, began to be held at 9 o’clock in the evening. 
These were, many of them, very happy meetings. There was a great deal of freedom 
in them. Almost every one had something to say. Some, who were older, a word in 
the way of experience; some had an invitation or a promise; some a sigh or a tear. 
Many had confessions. This was true of the most conscientious among us, whose walk 
had been irreproachable. Under the strong impressions of the Spirit, and the clear light 
which was now shed upon eternal things, their best services appeared defective, either 
in motive or in measure. Lukewarm persons, who had been living loose, and encour- 
aging in wickedness those, whose countenances they now saw in the solemn meeting, 
felt, called upon to do something more than confess. Not a few of this description, be- 
came convinced that they had been building on the sand, renounced their hopes, and 
took their place among inquirers. Anxious sinners stated their case, and asked for 
prayers. And those into whose minds light had begun to break, bore testimony to this. 
Tn brief expressions of feeling, from individuals, in almost every variety of mental 
frame, time would pass away unconsciously. 1 was struck, one evening, with a re- 
mark. It was at a late hour—numbers had expressed their feelings, and the meeting 
was exceedingly solemn and still. One spoke and said, ‘I have forgotten what day it 
is.’ Such a contrast with the dark and wintry days which had preceded, might well 
throw a transient doubt about the reality of those scenes which were now passing. This 
meeting will not soon be forgotton. It closed by singing the words, ‘ O, there will be 
mourning at the judgment seat of Christ.’ The following language of Watts was well 
suited to this time, and found involuntary utterance from those who had long ‘ waited 
for it.’ 
‘ When we review our dismal fears, 
’T was hard to think they’d vanish 80, 


With God we left our flowing tears, 
He made our joys like rivers flow.’ 


From the period before alluded to, when the west College set up for themselves, it 
had been our custom to have a joint meeting on Friday, at one College and the other, 
alternately. The recitation room being too strait, we adjourned, this week, to the con- 
ference room, in the chapel. Many were affected at this meeting. I may mention, too, 
in this connection, the existence among us of what are termed class meetings, on Friday 
evening—meetings for the individual classes—an important means of grace, which ori- 
ginated sometime during the dark period between 1827 and 1831. The meeting in the 
Senior class, on the evening of the Friday above referred to, appeared to be accompa- 
nied with a remarkable effusion of the Spirit. On the evening of the succeeding Wed- 
nesday, the two literary societies adjourned for prayer; and, after a season, came to- 
ees to hear the word of God. The same evening, a spirit of confession appeared to 

reak out anew, in the 9 o’clock meeting at the east College. Some confessions, of 
rather a startling character, were made by individuals who had confessed before ; but it 
seemed that their confessions did not go sufficiently deep, to satisfy conscience, with 
the amount of light and of the Spirit now enjoyed. Statements were made, which in- 
volved, more or less, the lower classes in College. At least, transactions were con- 
fessed to, the influence of which upon members of these classes had been injurious. It 
now began to be evident that-things were coming to a crisis—that pride of character, in 
the two upper classes, was likely to be severely tested. Christianity was getting suffi- 
ciently deep hold to make men honest. A point to which it comes more rarely than is 
often imagined. Feelings and frames and experiences, and happy modes began, at this 
moment, to look rather dim. The great practical question came up, now, are you will- 
ing to turn about, and become an honest man. Throw off all disguises, make confession 
of the whole, take high ground, and start anew. Had it not been for this meeting 
things might have ran along. The happy state of feeling, before described, might baie 
continued, and men have blessed themselves in the enjoyment of it. As it was, it be- 
came evident, that a new page must be turned over in the history of the revival. It 
says in the Bible, “ that man perished not alone in his iniquity.” So, now, it was obvi- 
ous, that the sins of individuals were so linked in with those of others, in both build- 
ings, that a general meeting was needed for confession. Such a meeting, accordingly, 
was agreed upon, at the conference room, the next night. Every member of College, it 
is believed, was present ; and after some remarks in relation to the duty, to attend to 
which, especially, the meeting was convened—the work of confession went forward. 
It is not necessary to specify all the things which were confessed to in this meeting. 
Among those things which weighed most heavily, were neglect and abuse of the Sab- 
bath and the Bible, lying to officers of college, stealing, card playing, drinking, keeping 
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liquor at their rooms. The disclosures of this evening were deeply humiliating not only 
to individuals, but to human nature, and probably few scenes are witnessed, on earth, 
antedating and foreshadowing more significantly and solemnly, the day appointed for 
the revealing of secrets, when God “shall both bring to light the hidden things of 
darkness, and make manifest the counsels of the hearts.’”’ Their confessions, as might 
be supposed, were eruel darts to the companions of those who had made them, who now 
stood revealed, as guilty of the same things, but without sufficient moral honesty to 
make confession of the wrong which they had done. Some of those who confessed, 
this evening, had had a good deal of pride of character and a very fair reputation for 
honor and integrity. Between these and others, when the scales of the sanctuary were 
applied, as now, there appeared no radical difference, and no one, probably, left the 
meeting without being convinced of the total depravity of unsanctified human nature. 
It seemed, for a while, as though there were about to be an entire upheaving and over- 
turning, and a coming out, from the dark and guilty chaos, of order and moral honesty. 
There began to be a glimpse of what is implied in a pure community, and a hope that 
such a condition was about to be realized by us. Before the meeting closed, however, 
it was made evident, that there was a dark corner not yet entered. A motion was made 
towards it, but something seemed to say this is forbidden ground. 

As it is impossible to give a complete account of the revival, or to present any thing 
like a faithful view of the moral and religious history and aspects of the College, with- 
out entering somewhat into detail, here, I propose to break off the thread of the narra- 
tive for the purpose of doing so. The delicate subject, an approach to which created so 
much sensitiveness, in the meeting above described, was that of college societies. 
There have been here from the beginning two societies, purely literary. These have 
always been fostered, by the trustees and authority of the College, as conducive to the 
mental improvement and the purposes of a liberalSeducation. Within a few years, how- 
ever, societies of a professedly secret character have been introduced. In connection 
with the introduction and progress of these, much ill feeling and personal animosity has 
been excited. Equally with other things contrary to the spirit of the gospel, it was 
thought that these should be confessed to; and many despaired of seeing a state of 
things permanently better, in a moral and religious point of view, whilst this, by far the 
most fruitful source of personal difference and hard feeling, was permitted to continue. 
I shall now give some account of secret societies, in order that their precise position 
and moral bearing may be understood. : 

So far as I have been able to obtain information, the origin of these societies among 
us does not date back beyond the year 1824. At this time there was, in town, a 
Masonic lodge. The students being, as a body, older than now, were most of them 
candidates for admission. St. John’s day was celebrated, about this time, with all the 
imposing rites and ceremonies which belong to that order. The Bible was carried in 
front of the procession, and a clergyman procured to deliver the oration. A degree of 
sanctity was, by these means, thrown around the subject, and the institution appeared, 
invested not merely in that charm which belongs to whatever is needed in a mystery, 
but also in a kind of religious sacredness. With these captivating helps, having also 
the authority of great names to support it, it is not to be wondered that young men 
were attracted, and that the lodge should have become popular. At this time there 
sprang up, as the fruit, perhaps, of the masonic spirit which was then rife, a secret 
society.in College, several members of which were also members of the lodge. 
Whether drinking was, at that time, one of the secrets of the lodge, 1 am not sure. 
Certainly it was, of the little feeder which sprang up in the institution. There was no 
intention that I am aware of, of perpetuating this society in College; that is, of hand- 
ing it down to other classes. The meetings of the lodge, meanwhile, went on; the 
ceremonies connected with the initiation, furnishing a constant source of amusement to 
the initiated, till the revival broke out in 1825. That work seemed to operate as a death 
blow to the lodge, being an uncommonly deep and heart-searching work both in town 
and College. The young converts, taking the badge of discipleship under one, ‘“ who 
ever spake openly,” and declared, “ in secret have I said nothing,” renounced both the 

rinciple and practice of the system, as anti-gospel at once in its spirit and tendencies, 

he conscience of one, at least, could not be satisfied, without an open recantation in 
the public prints. The lodge was broken up, or meetings since that period, if held, 
have been kept secret. The Morgan affair occurred about this time, and may have: had 
an effect to confirm and perpetuate the influence of the awakening. Of secret associa- 
tions, afterwards, I knew nothing till 1834. At that time 1 went abroad and spent sev- 
eral months. On my return, almost if not quite the first morning of entering my room, 
I perceived that a new element had found its way into the atmosphere of the place. I 
could scarcely compare College to any thing but a bee-hive. Little collections were 
gathered about, some in College, and some out before the building, engaged in earnest 
disputation and apparently angry conversation. Among these I was surprised to notice 
some for whose Christian character I had great charity, and whose uniform sobriety and 
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good temper formerly, led me to suppose that something very uncommon must have 
occurred. My doubts but not my anxieties were soon relieved by information that cer- 
tain societies termed secret had been introduced during my absence, and it was ill feel- 
ing growing out of this circumstance which gave rise to the excitement I had wit- 
nessed. I say, not my anxieties, for I readily perceived, that the ground of excitement 
was not ephemeral—that the dissocial element, embodied in a regular organization, 
would be likely to incorporate itself into the very bone of our system; and become, if 
the fruits then witnessed were any criterion to judge by,a perpetual | source of gan- 
grene. Some, it appeared, had been elected members of these associations, others not. 
Some Christians had been elected, others not. Distinctions were thus created, which 
gave rise to jealousies, and hard feelings sprang up both between those who were pro- 
fessedly Christians and those who were not so. — 

Some persons are anti-secret, constitutionally, some at this juncture, perhaps, be- 
came so by the supposed slight put upon them, by their non-election as members of the 
secret associations. An embodied influence soon collected against the new system, and 
for aught I know, at the time I speak of, had already concentrated itself in a counter 
association. These associations, of course, were at war with each other in principle, 
and not less so in practice; and what went to enhance the evil, was the fact that ani- 
mosities sprung up between the secret societies themselves, these societies becoming, 
in a sense, rival to each other. It is not necessary, probably, to proceed farther into 
detail, to show the influence of all this in its moral and religious bearings. Alienation 
of feeling grew up so bitter, that for a long time before the revival, it is understood that 
individuals of the same class, and some of them professors of religion, were not on 
speaking terms with one another. Under such circumstances there was no room to 
urge the apostolic exhortation, “let brotherly love continue.” Nor was it possible to 
bring about any thing like concentrated religious effort. This will serve, in part, to 
account for the otherwise inexplicable fact, that amidst all the religious helps here 
enjoyed, things sunk down into a state so low, as that which preceded the revival. 

‘Nor will the remark, made above, now appear strange, that many, in the height of the 
revival, felt that this giant cause of dissension among brethren must be approached, or 
all efforts at radical reformation would amount to nothing more than a sickly attempt to 
cover up a wound, festering and ready to break out afresh after a partial check, perhaps 
with greater virulence. There is no question, had the work been as vital and thorough 
as that of 1825, that a system, so obviously injurious to religion in its tendencies, 
would have been at once exploded, as free masonry was at that time. But alas! all that 
we could do, and probably all that prudence allowed, was to bush the tendency to rest- 
lessness, which became manifest when a system seemed likely to be endangered, in 
which the feelings of individuals had become so deeply enlisted. 

Asa chronicler of religious events, 1 am not called upon to speak of the social ten- 
dencies of this system, which are sufficiently obvious from the nature of the case. A 
regard for truth, however, has made it proper and necessary to speak thus far; and this 
I have been the more willing to do, as the evil complained of exists in sister institutions, 
from one of which also it was introduced here, and is creeping more or léss into them 
all. Some conscientious and Christian men, not having examined this system, in all its 
bearings, have given their influence to it, and in the review have had occasion to 
regret this, and have expressed those regrets. It is but right, that those who wish to 
live godly in Christ, should be cautioned. Parents, too, have been informed that this 
system was of no injurious tendency. It is but right that. such should know the opinion 
of those, who may be reasonably supposed to know more than their children can, of 
tendencies and results. 

I shall now proceed with the narrative. The meeting above referred to did not on 
the whole interrupt the solemnity of College,—the work went on with interest and 
power, conversions occurring from time to time nearly to the close of the term. Boist- 
erous sports, such as ball-playing, &c., were not resumed this year, as has been usual, 
at the opening of the season. The planting of trees, gardening, and going off evenings 
to a distance, in the outskirts of the town, where a protracted meeting was in progress, 
furnished exercise well suited to the time, and to any time. As in 1812and 1825, so now, 
the exhibition, at the close of the term, was suspended, and a religious exercise took its 
place. It deserves, perhaps, to be mentioned here, as evidencing the fact that nature 
and the Christian religion are not unfriendly, that the day after the close of the term, 
an expedition started under the auspices of the Natural History Society, consisting of 
about twenty individuals, most of whom had been affected more or less by the awaken- 
ing. Indeed, had it. not been for the awakening, | question whether the expedition 
would have moved at this time. There was a disposition to blow the gospel trumpet 
around the Jand, and as news of what the Lord had been doing for us had gone before, 
it seemed to be taken for granted, that we would hold meetings as we travelled; which 
we did, much to our own gratification, and we have reason to believe, in some instances, 
not without special benefit to others. 
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The summer term was one of quiet, and religious activity. A kind of Home Mis- 
sionary Society was formed, consisting of twenty or more, the object of which was to 
cultivate the waste ground in the vicinity. The 4th of July, which has sometimes been 
boisterous, and into the celebration of which, cannon, powder in other forms, and fire- 
works, were introduced in the turbulent period between 1827 and 1831, was this year very 
quiet. I shall not soon forget the impression made upon my mind, as the young men 
were assembling to form their usual procession. The place of rendezvous was near the 
west College garden. Not a discordant sound, unless it might be from neighboring 
villages, had occurred to interrupt the stillness of the morning. The sun shone bright, 
and the atmosphere seemed to sympathize with the inward serenity which reigned. 
When all had come, the music struck up and the procession moved. So deep, upon my 
mind, was the impression of moral order, and so strong the conviction, that many pure 
hearts were beating in unison with the soft but lively air, that I seemed to see, in minia- 
ture and in type, and obtained, through this outward sign, a more vivid view than ever 
before, of that purer and longer procession, which will be formed on the morning of a 
brighter day, before which will be uttered the proclamation, “open ye the gates that 
the righteous may enter.” I felt an involuntary impulse to go and join myself to the 

rocession, which conscience had never before permitted me to do. 

A little before this time about twenty were admitted to the college church, among 
whom was one of the officers of College who had shared in the awakening. In respect 
to those whose minds were deeply affected, but who either hoped not at all, or only 
faintly, and that for a time, I should say that some of them, so far as human judgment 
can decide, stand on higher ground, in reference to the gospel, than before. I am 
aware that the prevalent theology will not bear me out in such a supposition. 1 am 
compelled, however, to believe, judging from the walk of numbers, which is the best 
criterion, that an impression was made, at that period, upon their minds, which if it 
does not issue in conversion, will be favorable to Christianity and ever prevent them 
from lightly speaking evil of Christ or of his cause. I do not think there are any 
flagrant cases where a revulsion of feeling has taken place such as we sometimes wit- 
ness, though our God has humbled us and left us “to bewail many who have sinned 
already and have not repented.” 

The first term of the present college year, has furnished melancholy though not un- 
expected proof, of the soundness of those views which were entertained by many, in the 
spring, in relation to what might be expected to occur, if the causes of moral infection 
were not then thoroughly sifted. Many were grieved, though none probably were sur- 
prised, on the entrance of a new class, and the commencement of an electioneering cam- 
paign for members of the various associations, to witness a recurrence of old jealousies and 
old feuds. To such an extent did this feeling arise, before the close of the term, that on 
one occasion, the quiet of midnight was disturbed by bands of students, walking the 
streets, with loud vociferation and clubs, either for purposes of attack or of self-defence. 
It is not necessary to say, that numbers in College, I believe I may say with truth, the 
mass, shook their hands of all participation in such disgraceful occurrences. The gen- 
eral good feeling of College interposed a barrier against any permanent and spreading 
excitement, and so the matter was husbed for a season, and has been kept still by a 
prevailing spirit, which there is reason to know is nothing less than the Spirit of God. 
A pretty uniform solemnity, a kind of awe from God has been among us since the 
opening of the term in February. One or two hopeful conversions occurred early in 
the term: The college fast was solemn. Some were awakened then—a few have 
expressed hope since. The noon meeting on Friday has adjourned to the chapel for 
want of room. One or two meetings recently held at 9 o’clock have been crowded. As 
fast as the stumbling blocks are removed, we find that the chariot rolls forward and 
souls flock to the standard of the Redeemer. What we at present enjoy we do not call 
a revival, we do not call it any thing, we only work on steadily, assured that we shall 
continue ‘to reap if we faint not.” 

Thus | have brought this narrative to a close. It relates to scenes which figure but 
little, in the eye of the world. Connected, however, as the College has been, with the 
spiritual destiny not only of individuals, but, in the providence of God, also in some 
measure of the race, it may fairly be believed, that these humble scenes have a weight 
and moment, in God’s estimate, above that which belongs to many stirring events 
which have transpired since the foundation of the College, on the arena of civil compe- 
tition, or the field of military strife. Coming into existence at a peculiar crisis, it has 
wielded a moral and religious power which has been remotely felt. Wofully defective, 
at its best periods, when compared with a perfect standard, it has still held up against 
the prevailing licentiousness of trying and critical times, and if its influence has been 
of a mixed character, this is no more than we must be compelled to allow of all human 
institutions. It would have been easy, indeed, to have given a connected account of 
religious revivals, and thus, perhaps, to have conveyed to the reader the idea of our 
having enjoyed a kind of constant millennium. It has seemed to us, however, that this 
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was not what was needed. Both the theory and phenomena of revivals are well under- 
stood at the present day. These phenomena as matters of fact are indeed to be made 
the subject of historical record. The community, however, by whom our institutions 
are fostered and for whom they exist, are concerned to know the whole truth, to have 
presented before them the dark ground of the picture as well as its bright lights. 
There are in our literary institutions, tendencies to evil, and evils absolute, of a very 
alarming character, to which every thing noble in humanity and dear in the hope of a 
better life, has often fallen a quick and easy victim. To lay a check upon these tenden- 
cies, this narrative shows, if it shows any thing, that nothing is adequate but the power 
and sanctions of a spiritual religion;—1 mean a religion which recognizes the Spirit of 
God as the great re-creating and sole originating cause of spiritual life in the soul of 
man. It maybe relied upon, without inspection, that those institutions, where this 
influence either is not recognized or not enjoyed, are in a moral condition gloomy in 
the extreme. Will it be said that in these institutions all things go on quietly? Grant 
it, which however is far from being true, so have things gone on quietly with us; and 
yet, when the door was thrown a little ajar, and the commencement of honest confes- 
sion gave a brief glimpse, not merely of heart sins, but of life sins, yes, sins reduced to 
practice, under the covert of a Christian profession and a fair exterior, and not inter- 
fering with outward order, and a reputation for sound morality, when these things are 
considered, I say, we look with more than suspicion upon every place of moral training, 
whether it be a nursery or a university, where the influences of God’s Spirit are 
repudiated. 

One obvious reason why we have thought fit to expose the moral tendencies of 
things here, and through these the exposures to which the young are subjected, is, that 
the information -may operate in the way of caution. Those who have children, set a 
dearer estimate on their moral life than on their natural, and that justly, for the one is 
immortal and the other transient. Such, for the most part, are not ignorant, we pre- 
sume, that in sending their children to the primary schools and colleges they are incur- 
xing a great hazard. There always have been, and there is reason to fear will continue 
to be, while the present dispensation holds, in these institutions, some persons of cor- 
rupt minds, whose presence cannot be safely encountered, and whose vicinity even is 
dangerous. Whatever may be the theory of some, wiser than ourselves, we hope the 
day may be far distant, when this College shall come to be regarded as a house of cor- 
rection. On the other hand we would earnestly hope and pray, that the hints thrown 
out in this narrative might lead parents and guardians, if they are aware of corrupt 
principles in those committed to them, or of no principles, owing to the immaturity of 
extreme youth, which is coming to be (I mean the fact last mentioned) a source of 
increasing evil, it is earnestly to be hoped, that such may see evidence in what has 
been stated, that by sending their sons or wards here, they will pursue a course which 
will probably lead to their being still more corrupt, and becoming the instruments of 
corruption to others. 

Christians, we trust, will need no farther stimulus than the narrative itself will 
afford, to lead them to pray for the continued operation of God’s Holy Spirit, that the 
work of reformation among us may be radical; that existing evils may be restrained, 
and that new and unheard of species of corruption, of which the age appears to be so 
prolific, may be deterred from making their incursions among us. We need wisdom, 
more than those who have preceded us, to set on foot and give expansion to a system of 
spiritual training, which will mould the features of those subjected to it into conformity 
with primitive models of Christian excellence, and to nerve up our young men to that 
great moral encounter, of which we believe that our times are to be both the theatre 
and the witness. 

Let me conclude this sketch by requesting any philosophical student of character, 
who may have doubts in reference to the identity of the human nature under the differ- 


ag dispensations, after having read the sketch, to peruse the 2d chapter of the book of 
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MASSACHUSETTS SENATE—INSTRUCTIONS TO A SON. 


Complete List of the Members of the Massachusetts Senate for 1841. 


[Prepared by Hon. Menatian Everurt.| 


AT5 


ty So, 
When and \&9 7 
Names. Residence. When Born. | Where Born. \where grad-|== | Profession. | &, 
uated. Ro) q 

Bs 
Amos Abbott Andover Sept. 7, 1786) Andover 1835|Merchant 54 
Chester Adams Natick Oct. 21, 1785|Bristol, Ct. 1833| Lawyer 55 
James Allen Oakham July 2, 1792|Oakham 1833] Farmer 48 
Seth Ames Lowell April 19, 1805)Dedham Harv. 1825)/1832) Lawyer 36 
William G. Bates Westfield Nov. 17, 1803)Westfield Yale, 1825/1841) Lawyer 37 
William Bowdoin South Hadley |Oct,25, 1786|Ware 1836| Lawyer 54 
Thomas Bradley Tisbury Feb..18, 1787|Edgarton 1836) Mariner 54 
William Child Springfield Jan. 7, 1788} Haddam, Ct. {827| Farmer 53 
David Choate Essex Nov. 23, 1797|Ipswich 1839) Instructer 43 
Seth Crowell Dennis Oct. 17, 1792] Dennis 1835) Mariner 48 
George T. Davis Greenfield Jan. 12,  1810)/Sandwich Harv. 1829/1840) Lawyer 31 
Melatiah Everett Wrentham June 24, 1777|Foxborough |Brown, 1802/1831) Lawyer 63 
Albert Fearing Boston March 12, 1798| Hingham 1841| Merchant 43 
Ch’s C. P. Hastings | Mendon Nov. 3, 1803)Mendon Brown, 1825/1840) Lawyer 37 
Amory Holman Bolton Jan. 17, 1796) Bolton 1831| Farmer 45 
Foster Hooper Fall River April 2, 1805)Walpole, N.H. 1831/Physician |36 
Phineas How Concord May 15, 1797)Methuen 1841) Merchant 43 
Appleton Howe Weymouth Nov. 26, 1792)Hopkinton Harv. 1815/1841) Physician 48 
William J. Hubbard | Boston July 3, 1802|NewYork,N.Y.|Yale,  1820}1834|Lawyer 38 
Daniel P. King, Pres.| Danvers Jan. 8, 1801) Danvers Uarv. 1823/1836|Farmer 40 
Henry W. Kinsman {Newburyport |March6, 1803)Portland, Me. |Dart. 1822/1833)/Lawyer 38 
Asa F. Lawrence Pepperell Feb. 7, 1800)Groton Harv. 1824)1841|/Lawyer 41 
Charles Marston Barnstable July 31, 1792|Barnstable 1829| Farmer 48 
Stephen Oliver Lynn March 29, 1785/Lynn 1830| Merchant 56 
Edmund Parker Reading Nov. 1,  1779)Reading 1816) Farmer 61 
Theophilus Parsons | Boston May 17, 1798|Newburyport |Harv. 1815/1825) Lawyer 42 
Jesse Perkins N. Bridgewater |June 3, 1791|N. Bridgewater 1831| Farmer 49 
Timothy A. Phelps | Chesterfield Oct. 1, 1789|Chesterfield 1839| Farmer 51 
William C. Plunkett | Adams Oct. 238, 1799) Lenox 1841|Manufactur’r|41 
Horatio Pratt Taunton Junel,  1805)Mansfield Brown, 1825/1839) Lawyer 35 
Jeffrey Richardson Boston Oct. 9, 1789) Boston 1832/Merchant {51 
James M. Robbins Milton June 30, 1796/Milton 1838) Farmer 44 
Seth Sprague, Jr. Duxbury Noy. 21, 1788)Duxbury 1826|Merchant |52 
Benjamin Thompson | Charlestown Aug. 5, 1798|Charlestown 1830)Merchant |42 
Emory Washburn Worcester Feb. 14, 1800)Leicester Wms. 1817}1826| Lawyer 4) 
John B. Wells Boston Feb. 14, 1782|Boston 1830|Mechanie {52 
Seth Whitmarsh Seekonk Oct. 18, 1782|Warren, R. I. 1830| Farmer 58 
James White Northfield March 9, 1781|Heath 1841|Farmer 60 
William Williams Stockbridge Aug. 26, 1790|Stockbridge 1841| Farmer 50 
Samuel Wood Grafton Dec. 16, 1793)Grafton 1829! Merchant 47 
Ch’s Calhoun, Cl’k.! Boston June 24, 1797!Boston First elected in 1830/43 


Of the preceding List of Senators, consisting of 40 i 


ndividuals, 13 are Lawyers, 12 Farmers, 8 Merchants, 


2 Physicians, 2 Mariners, 1 is an Instructer, 1 a Manufacturer, and 1a Mechanic. The oldest member of 


the Senate is 63 years of age, and the youngest is 31. 


[From the Annals of Education. ] 


INSTRUCTIONS OF REV.THOMAS SHEPARD, 
MINISTER OF CHARLESTOWN, MASS., TO 
HIS SON, WHILE A MEMBER OF COLLEGE. 


Written about 1674. 


1. To remember the great end of this 
life, even the glorifying of God through 
Christ, and the end of this turn-of life, even 
the fitting him for the most glorious work 
of the holy ministry. For this end, your 
father hath set you apart with many tears, 
and hath given you up to your God that 
he might delight'in you. And I had rather 
see you buried in your grave, than grow 
light, loose, wanton, or profane: God’s 
secrets in the Holy Scriptures are never 
made known to common and profane spirits; 
and therefore be sure to begin and end 


The average age is 46 8-10 years. 


every day wherein you study, with earnest 
prayer to God; reading some part of the 
Scripture daily, and setting apart some time 
in the day (though but one quarter of an 
hour) for meditations of the things of God. 
2. To remember that these are times of 
much knowledge, and therefore one almost 
as good be no scholar, as not to excel in 
knowledge; wherefore abhor one hour of 
idleness, as you would be ashamed of one 
hour of drunkenness. Though I would not 
have you study late in the night usually, 
yet know that God will curse your soul, 
while the sin of idleness is nourished, which 
hath spoiled so many hopeful youths in their 
first blossoming in the college. Hence 
don’t content yourself to do as much as 
your tutor sets you about, but know, that 
you will never excel in learning, unless you 
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do somewhat else in private hours, wherein 
his Sen not reach you. 

3. To make your studies as pleasant and 
as fruitful as can be, first by singling out 
two or three scholars, the most godly, 
learned and studious, and such as you can 
love best, and such as will most love you, 
of any that you find among your equals, as 
also some that are superiors, and often man- 
age discourses with them on all subjects 
which you have before you; and mark dili- 
gently what occurred remarkable in every 
one’s conferences, disputations and other 
exercises, but by no means letting too 
much leak away by visits. Next by having 
a variety of studies before you, that when 
you shall be weary of one book or theme, 
you may have recourse with another. Then, 
by prosecuting studies in some order and 
method; and therefore, every year at least, 
if not oftener, fixing the course thereof, so 
as you may not allow yourself to be ordina- 
rily therein interrupted. Fourthly, by giv- 
ing of difficult studies the flower of your 
thoughts, and not suffering any difficulty to 
pass you, till by industry or inquiry, you 
have mastered it. Fifthly, by keeping an 
appetite for studies, by intermixing medita- 
tion, and at fit seasons recreation, but by 
such as might moderately stir thee, and 
rénder the spirit more lively to its duties. 
Sixthly, by making of choice collections 
from what authors you peruse, and having 
proper indices to your collections, and 
therewithal contriving still how to reduce 
all unto your more particular service in 
your exercises or otherwise. Seventhly, 
by taking pains io preparing for your reci- 
tations, declamations, disputations, and not 
upon any pretence whatever, hurry them 
off indigestedly. Reading without medita- 
tion is useless; meditation without reading 
will be barren. But here I would not have 
you forget a speech of your blessed grand- 
father to a scholar that complained to him 
of a bad memory, which discouraged him 
from reading. Lege, lege, aliquid herebit. 
That sentence in Proverbs xiv. 23, deserves 
to be written in letters of gold on your 
study-table, ‘* In all labor there is profit.” 
But, lastly, by praying much not only for 
heavenly, but also human learning; for 
remember that prayer at Christ’s feet, for 
all the learning you want, shall fetch you 
in more in an hour, than possibly you may 
get by all the books, and helps you have 
otherwise, in many years. 

4. To be grave in your carriage towards 
all the scholars; but be watchful against 
the two great sins of many scholars, of 
which the first is youthful lusts, speculative 
wantonness, and secret filthiness, for which 
God blinds and hardens young men’s hearts, 
and his Holy Spirit departing from such un- 
clean sties. The second is malignancy and 
secret distaste of holiness, and the power of 
godliness and the professors of it. Both of 
these sins you will fall into, unto your own 
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perdition, if you be not careful of your com- 
pany; for there are, and will be such in 
every scholastical society, as will teach you 
how to be filthy, and how to jest, and scoff, 
and to scorn at godliness, and at the pro- 
fessors thereof; whose company I charge 
you to fly as from the devil, and abhor; and 
that you may be kept from these, read often 
that Scripture, Proverbs ii. 10—12, 16. 

5. Remember to entreat God with tears 
before you come to hear any sermon, that 
thereby God would powerfully speak to 
your heart, and make his truth precious to 
you. Neglect not to write after the preacher 
always in handsome books, and be careful 
always to preserve and peruse the same. 
And upon Sabbath days make exceeding 
conscience of sanctification; mix not your 
other studies, much less vain and carnal 
discourses, with the duties of that holy day, 
but remember that command, Leviticus xix. 
30—“ Ve shall keep my Sabbaths, and rev- 
erence my sanctuary: Iam the Lord.” 

6. Remember that whensoever you hear, 
read, or conceive any divine truth, you 
study to affect your heart with it. Take 
heed of receiving truth into your head, 
without the love of it in your heart, lest 
God give you to strong delusions. If God 
reveal any truth to you, be sure you be 
humbly and deeply thankful. 


—>— 
{From the Southern Churchman, ] 
REV. JONAS KING, D. D. 


WE recollect to have read several years 
since an interesting incident which was 
related by the late Hon. William H. May- 
nard of Utica, at a meeting convened for 
the purpose of advancing the cause of edu- 
cation, It was a cause which was near to 
his heart, and he sealed his attachment to 
it, as’ well as to that of his profession, by 
leaving the bulk of his property to endow 
a professorship. Mr. Maynard stated, that 
when he was a young man, he was engaged 
in teaching a school in one of the eastern 
States. One morning in winter on entering 
his school-room, he found a lad sitting upon 
one of the benches, who was not one of his 
scholars. He immediately entered into con- 
versation with him, and learned that he was 
the son of very poor parents, who lived at 
the distance of some miles from his school, 
that the lad had come to see him for the 
purpose of ascertaining whether he could 
not make some arrangements by which he 
could acquire an education. He frankly 
informed Mr. M. that he had no friends 
who could assist him, that his parents were 
poor, and that he must rely upon his own 
unaided exertions. Pleased with the heroic 
and determined spirit of the lad, Mr. M. set 
himself about devising means to assist him. 
He procured a place for him to board, where 
he could pay his charges by his labor—his 
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instruction he gave him without compen- 
sation. When school was ended in the 
spring, the lad was found to have made 
great progress, and to have realized the 
hopes of Mr. M. He engaged the clergy- 
man of the place to continue his instruction. 
Such was the commencement of the life of 
a now distinguished man—for that lad is 
now the Rev. Jonas King, whose profound 
learning and research in Oriental literature 
has shed a lustre upon the name of American 
scholars, 

We propose to sketch another incident, or 
series of incidents, connected with Mr. King. 
They were communicated to a friend of ours 
by an ardent friend of the missionary cause, 
and who has contributed largely of his abun- 
dant means for its advancement. It will be 
remembered that Mr. King, after his election 
to a professorship in one of the eastern col- 
leges, was sent to Europe on business con- 
nected with the institution, While there, it 
was deemed important by the American 
Board of Commissioners, that he should 
proceed as a missionary under their direc- 
tion to Palestine. The college, after some 
solicitation, was prevailed upon to consent 
to the arrangement, and a letter was written 
to Mr. King, informing him of the wishes 
of the Board of Commissioners. This letter 
reached Mr. King at Paris, and was received 
for him by the gentleman to whom we have 
alluded, who was then engaged in mercantile 
business in that city. This gentleman re- 
ceived a letter at the same time, desiring 
him to unite with the Board in their en- 
deavors to procure the valuable services 
of Mr. King, in that most interesting and 
important field of labor, Palestine. When 
Mr. King came into the counting-room, the 
letter was handed to him. He immediately 
retired with it to a small private adjoining 
room. He did not return for about three 
hours. When he came out, reaching his 
hand, he inquired, ‘* What shall I do?” 
Go.” ‘ Behold,” says he, “I go bound 
in the Spirit to Jerusalem, not knowing the 
things that shall befall me there.’ The 
gentleman immediately wrote to several 
friends of the missionary cause in Europe, 
saying, Mr. King has consented to go to 
Palestine, I will give a certain sum for so 
many years, will you do the same? Affirm- 
ative answers were returned in every case. 

Before he left for Jerusalem, Mr. King 
requested his friend on his return to America, 
to goand see his aged parents and administer 
to them such consolation as their condition 
should require. This he promised, and this 
promise he kept, when a few years after he 
found himself at Northampton, in Massa- 
chusetts, and within a few miles of their 
residence. Knowing that they were still 
in indigent circumstances, he determined 
not to visit them without an open hand. It 
was in the winter season; a sleigh was 
procured and laden with provisions, and, 
accompanied by a young man, the son of 
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the host from whom he had procured the 

sleigh, he started on his long promised ° 
errand of mercy. On arriving at the house 

he found it as he expected, small and de- 

cayed, the inmates of which might well 

say— 

“No beggar soils the knocker of my door, 
The child of rags by instinct shuns the poor.” 


When that door was opened by the aged 
mother, in every lineament was seen the 
features of Jonas King. There was no mis- 
taking the parentage. ‘“{ have come,” said 
the ambassador, (for such he may well be 
termed,) ‘‘from your son at Jerusalem.” 
The venerable father rose up to receive 
him, and after a few hurried questions, said, 
“Let us pray,’ and bending down, he re- 
turned fervent thanks for his social privi- 
leges, and especially, for the opportunity 
offered him of hearing from his long absent 
and beloved son. The provisions were 
brought in, ‘* These,” said the ambassador, 
‘‘are sent by your son, at least I present 
them in his name.” <* What,” said the aged 
and simple-hearted mother, “did these 
things come all the way frem Jerusalem ?” 
As the coffee, and tea, and sugar, were 
successively placed before them, the good 
old man said, “ Of a truth God has this day 
abundantly blessed us, again let us return 
thanks,” and he bowed the knee and lifted 
up his voice, and gave thanks to God for 
his goodness to them. The table was soon 
spread, and the aged pair, and their son’s 
friend and their benefactor, were gathered 
around it, the lad who had driven the horses 
was among the number. A blessing was 
invoked and the meal partaken of, with 
grateful hearts. When it was over, the day 
was drawing to a close, and the gentleman 
signified his intention of returning. Before 
he departed, the old family Bible was brought 
forward, and a chapter read. The eyes of 
the pious old man were dimmed with age, 
and he regretted their decay, especially, as 
it prevented his reading the sacred word. 
Again, the old man said, “ Let us unite in 
prayer,” and again he bowed himself, and 
invoked the choicest blessings upon his son 
and upon his friend. With a heart filled 
with love and admiration of the piety of 
these aged saints, and depositing secretly 
between the leavesof the old Bible a twenty 
dollar bill, that friend departed, expecting 
in all probability never to see their faces 
again upon the earth. A few years after- 
wards, the same gentleman was attending 
a commencement of one of the New Eng- 
land colleges. After the close of the exer- 
cises, a young gentleman approached him, 
and addressing him by name, said, ‘* You 
probably do not recollect me, but I am the 
person who accompanied you on your visit 
to the parents of Jonas King; I date my 
first serious religious impressions from that 
day.” That young man was the Rev. Henry 
Lyman, who was afterwards missionary to 
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India, and whose prospects of usefulness, 
and whose life, were terminated by the 
melancholy death of himself and associate, 
by the cannibals of the island of Sumatra. 
The good old man has gone to his rest, and 
by his will left to the friend of his son, the 
old family Bible. 


Such are some of the fruits of the Ameri- 
can Education Society. Dr. King was one 
of its beneficiaries, and like multitudes of 
others, wlose names might be mentioned, 
has proved himself worthy of its patronage. 


_AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY. 


Tue regular Quarterly meeting of the 
Directors was held at the Rooms, April 14, 
1841. The usual business which comes 
before the Board was transacted, and the 
appropriations made to beneficiaries, were 
ordered to be paid under the direction of 
the Financia] Committee. 

After much consideration of the subject, 
the Directors adopted the following pream- 
ble and vote: 


«© Whereas, The number of beneficiaries 
of this Society has been greatly increased 
within a few years, and its receipts for the 
same time, owing to the pecuniary embar- 
rassments of the country, have not been 
proportionably increased, and, consequently, 
have not been sufficient to meet the current 
disbursements, and thus a debt has been 
incurred which the Directors do not feel 
justified in increasing ;—and whereas, the 
funds of the Society are derived from four 
or five denominations of Christians, white 
assistance is now rendered to individuals of 
at least eight different denominations, and 
most of those other denominations, which 
do not contribute to the funds of this So- 
ciety, have now education Societies of their 
own to assist young men in preparing for 
the ministry; there is not, therefore, the 
same reason for this Society’s rendering 
assistance to young men of those denomina- 
tions as formerly existed; and, as appropri- 
ations must be withheld from some benefi- 
ciaries, justice seems to require that aid 
should not be rendered to young men con- 
nected with those denominations, which do 
not contribute to the funds of this Society : 
Therefore, 

« Resolved, That no appropriations be 
made hereafter to new applicants for assis- 
tance connected with denominations which 
do not contribute to the funds of this Society, 
until its funds will enable it to do so with- 
out embarrassment.” 


Resignation and appointment. 
The Secretary of the Society tendered 
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his resignation of the offices of Secretary 
and a Director, which is as follows: 


To the Directors of the American Educa- 
tion Society. : 

Grn TLEMEN,—Having been elected Pro- 
fessor of National Education and of History 
in Dartmouth College, and, feeling it to be 
my duty, after prayerfully considering the 
subject, to accept the appointment, I do 
hereby resign the offices of Secretary and 
a Director of the American Education So- 
ciety—the resignation to take effect on the 
last day of April, the present month. 

Although, at the last meeting of the 
Directors, it seemed to me expedient, after 
hearing their statements and wishes, that I 
should withdraw my resignation of these 
offices presented on the 8th of March; yet 
much of the time since then, I have regret- 
ted that I did it, and now my impressions 
on this subject are so strong, I feel con- 
strained to resign these offices anew. 

While thus retiring from these services, 
I would express my gratitude to the Great 
Head of the chureh for whatever success 
has attended my imperfect efforts; and also 
my lively and continued interest in the So- 
ciety, to which nearly twelve years of the 
most active part of my life have been de- 
voted. : 

With earnest desires for the blessings of 
Almighty God upon the Society, which I 
have so long served, and upon the Direc- 
tors with whom I have been most happily 
associated ; and requesting an interest in 
your supplications at the throne of Divine 
grace, that I may be found faithful and suc- 
cessful in my new employment, 


Tam, gentlemen, with high 
esteem and sincere affection, 
Yours, 


Witir1AmM CoGswELu. 
Education Rooms, 
Boston, April 14, 1841. 


Whereupon, the following preamble, vote 
and testimonial, were adopted by the Board 
of Directors: 


‘* Whereas, the Rev. Doctor Cogswell 
has deemed it to be his duty renewedly to 
tender to this Board his resignation of the 
offices of a Director and of Secretary of this 
Society, having been elected to the office 
of a Professor in Dartmouth College, 

‘© Voted, That, under all the circum- 
stances of the case, and in compliance with 
the renewed request of Dr. Cogswell, this 
Board, reluctantly accept the resignation, 
thus tendered by him, of the offices of Sec- 
retary and a Director of the American Edu- 
cation Society. 

«*This Board would embrace the present 
opportunity to bear their cheerful and 
united testimony to the high character 
which Dr. Cogswell has sustained during 
his connection with this Society, to his 
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untiring labors, his devoted zeal, and his 
signal success in promoting the best inter- 
ests of the institution; and they do affec- 
tionately commend him to the guidance and 
blessing of Almighty God, and to the confi- 
dence of the churches of our Lord Jesus 
Christ and of the friends of good education 
in every place, while their kindest wishes 
attend him in the honorable sphere to which 
he is called by the Trustees of Dartmouth 
College.” 


The Board then proceeded to fill the 
vacancies occasioned by the resignation of 
Dr. Cogswell; and the Rev. Samurt. H. 
Rippet, of Hartford, Ct. was unanimously 
elected Secretary, and a Director of the 
Society. 

Mr. Riddel was graduated at Yale Col- 
lege in 1823,-and studied divinity at the 
Theological Seminary, Andover. He was 
ten years settled in the ministry at Glas- 
tenbury, Ct. In the spring of 1836, he 
was appointed Secretary of the Connecti- 
cut Branch, and General Agent of the 
American Education Society for Connecti- 
cut and Rhode Island, and was dismissed 
from his pastoral charge to engage in the 
duties of his appointment. And though, 
for a part of the time since, he has been 
Editor of the ‘ Congregationalist,” pub- 
lished at Hartford, he has continued to 
retain his connection with the Society as 
Secretary of the Connecticut Branch. 

From the acquaintance which Mr. Riddel 
has had with the concerns of the American 
Education Seciety, from the interest he 
has ever manifested in its objects, and the 
favorable reception he has had with the 
Christian public in advocating its cause, the 
fullest confidence is entertained in him as 
being well qualified for the duties devolv- 
ing upon him in his present office. This 
confidence is increased by the high stand- 
ing Mr. Riddel sustains as a scholar, a 
minister, and an efficient friend of the be- 
nevolent operations of the day. 


—<p——_ 
EXTRACTS OF LETTERS 


From Presiding Members of the Concerts of Benefi- 
ciaries to the Secretary of the Society. 

IsHALL apologize for not writing you 
sooner in the term, by saying that I was 
absent at its commencement, and was not 
permitted to meet with the other benefi- 
ciaries in the concertfor March. But I am 
happy to say, that the brethren who were 
then present, observed the concert, when 
your letter was read, which has since been 
circulated and read by those who were 
then absent. We thank you for the instruc- 
tion it contained, for the interest you mani- 
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fest for our future usefulness, by turning 
our minds to the contemplation of the doc- 
trines of grace, as the only sure foundation 
on which to build all our hopes of future 
usefulness as ministers of the gospel. Tran- 
sient, indeed, is the zeal which springs from 
a heart that is not under the influence of 
doctrinal piety. 

The concert for April was held on Tues- 
day the 2nd,—twenty-seven only of the 
brethren were present. There was a col- 
lege exercise at the same hour on that 
morning, which furnished an excuse to most 
of one of the classes for being absent. Al- 
though but few were present, yet I trust 
the God of peace was with us, and we all 
could say at its close, that it was good for 
us that we had been together. Our meet- 
ing was rendered solemn by the recent 
news of the death of one of our number. 
We were admonished of our dependance 
upon God for life, and of the importance of 
improving it to his glory. We rejoiced to 
hear, that in his death he was sustained by 
a hope full of immortality, and left evidence 
to all around, to believe he has gone to 
inhabit the mansions prepared for the right- 
eous. Two of our number have been 
taken away by death since we had all been 
together for prayers in the concert last 
November. We could not, as we looked 
upon each other, refrain from asking, Who 
of us is prepared to give an account of his 
stewardship before the next concert? 

Judging from the number that attended 
our last concert, you would naturally con- 
clude that there is not much engagedness 
in religion among us. I should rejoice if I 
could give you any information that would 
counteract such an impression. I cannot 
say that the beneficiaries or Christians, in 
college, generally possess so much of the 
spirit of Christ as it becomes those who 
have consecrated themselves to the Chris- 
tian ministry, yet | think there is an increas- 
ing religious feeling in college. There are 
prayer meetings daily in all of the classes, 
which are very well attended, where, by 
communing with God and each other, 
Christians are drinking in daily more of the 
spirit of Christ, and are better prepared to 
exert a holy influence over the impenitent. 
Nor is this influence without effect ; there is 
a perceptible sericusuess among the impeni- 
tent. We rejoice in the hopeful conversion 
of one of the students this week; others 
are serious. We ask your prayers for us 
and the college. The health of the benefi- 
ciaries is good. 

At a meeting of the beneficiaries of 
American Education Society, of this semi- 
nary, held in August last, [ was chosen 
presiding member for the year ensuing. 
On the transfer of the papers and records 
into my hands from the former presiding 
member, I perceived that there had been a 
correspondence kept up between you and 
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my predecessors. We have had but one 
meeting of the beneficiaries for prayer since 
our present term of study commenced. 
This was at the usual time in the present 
month. We trust that this meeting was not 
altogether an unprofitable one. A degree 
of interest seemed to be felt, although we 
had all of us great reason to Jament our 
coldness, and do still have. The present 
seems to be a time of general coldness in 
things of religion, in this region, and we 
participate too much in it with others. We 
can but feel that we, one and all, have 
abundant reason to cry out, :‘* Who shall 
deliver me from the body of this death.” 
That we possess too little of the earnest- 
ness of St. Paul is evident, and almost none 
of his burning ardor of spirit in heavenly 
things. Yet,on the whole, [ think there 
is good evidence of an increase of piety 
among us. More settled depth of religious 
feeling, I think, is apparent. Yet it is also 
true, that our progress is but slow. We 
make moderate attainments. We feel that 
we need your prayers, your counsels and 
your warnings. As we believe that they 
have been heeded, so we trust that they 
will continue to be. And may we continue 
to receive them. 

And for yourself, and that dear Society 
whose organ you are, and whose patronage 
we now receive, that the blessings of 
Heaven may descend upon you and it, and 
also for the extension of the Redeemer’s 
kingdom throughout the earth, our prayers 
shall ascend while we have strength and 
breath to pray. 


Your valuable letter on ‘“ Self-examina- 
tion in a Religious Point of View,’ was 
received before our concert in February, 
and was read at that meeting, which was 
well attended and interesting, as I was in- 
formed. 1 was not permitted to attend on 
account of lameness. The concert in 
March was very well attended indeed,—one 
of the largest and most interesting meetings 
we have had for a long time. The time 
was fully occupied by brethren, in remarks 
and prayer. The brethren appeared to 
pray and hope for a revival of pure religion 
in this college. But we have reason to 
fear that we have not been sufficiently 
humbled; that we have not been in a 
proper attitude to receive the blessing so 
much needed,—the out-pourings of the 
Holy Spirit. Though there have been 
some indications of God’s special presence 
among us, yet we have not fully returned 
unto him so that he might come and display 
his saving power among us. There has, 
however, been one hopeful conversion. 


es 
ENCOURAGEMENT TO PIOUS PARENTS, 


Or the 114 students whose names are on 
the catalogue of the Theological Seminary, 
Princeton, at the present time, 104 (or 
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SCHOOL. [May, 
about eleven twelfths of the whole number) 
have had mothers that were professors of 
the Christian religion, 82 have had both 
parents professors. Only 10 had neither 
parent a professor. In 22 cases the mother 
was a professor and the father was not. 
Not a single case where the father was a 
professor and the mother was not. 


w 


—~<g—- 
HAVERFORD SCHOOL, PA. 


Turis Institution is under the direction 
of the denomination of Christians called 
Friends, and is located at Haverford, eight 
miles from Philadelphia, in Delaware Coun- 
ty, Pa. The first movements in respect to 
it were made in April, 1830, and by the 
joint efforts of Friends, who met at the 
time of their Yearly Meetings in Philadel- 
phia and in New York, an association was 
formed the same year, called the Haverford 
School Association. Two of the rules of 
the Society are,—‘* The members of this 
association shall all be members of the 
religious Society of Friends;” ‘* Every 
student admitted into this institution shall 
be a member of the religious Society of 
Friends, or the son of a member of that 
Society.” The property is held as stock in 
shares. 

In 1831 a farm, consisting of about two 
hundred acres of Jand, was purchased for 
$17,865. In 1833, a building of stone, three 
stories high, 110 feet in Jength,.28 feet in 
width, was erected. The library contains 
between one and two thousand volumes, 
and includes nearly complete sets of the 
Latin and Greek classics, and a number of 
standard works on mathematics and the 
kindred sciences, philology, mental and 
moral philosophy, and a general literature. 
The collection of apparatus, necessary for 
the purposes of instruction in astronomy, 
and the higher branches of mathematics, 
natural philosophy and chemistry, though 
incomplete, is valuable. 

A cabinet of specimens in Natural His- 
tory and other objects of curiosity, amount- 
ing to more than 2,000 articles has been 
established. 

The seminary was incorporated by the 
General Assembly of Pennsylvania, April 
4, 1833, and soon went into operation. 

The school was opened October 28, 18838, 
with twenty-one students. 

The course of study is somewhat similar 
to that pursued in our colleges, and em- 
braces the Greek and Latin languages, an- 
tiquilies, ancient and modern literature, 
history, composition, logic, rhetoric, criti- 
cism, mathematics, natural philosophy, 
chemistry, botany, physiology, intellectual 
and moral philosophy, political economy, 
and the evidences of natural and revealed 
religion, This course will occupy a period 
of four years, and those students who shall 
complete it, will beentitled to become candi- 
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dates for the diploma. The students in the 
collegiate department are divided into four 
classes, viz. the 3rd junior, 2nd junior, 
junior and senior. 

We are pleased to learn, that ** the prac- 
tice of smoking and chewing tobacco is to 
be altogether avoided by the students,” and 
that religious instruction is imparted to 
them all. In the report of the managers 
for the year 1837, it is said, ‘ The study of 
the Scriptures has been pursued by all of 
the students, and endeavors have been used 
to impress them with the truth of our reli- 
gious principles, by showing their consist- 
ency with the revelations contained in the 
sacred volume, and to render them familiar 
with the writings and devoted lives of our 
early Friends. Deeply do the managers 
feel the importance of this branch of educa- 
tion, and earnestly do they desire, that it 
may obtain a greater prominence in all our 
institutions ;—requiring, on the part of the 
teacher, qualifications of a peculiar charac- 
ter, his success must mainly depend upon a 
deep sense of Christian obligation and a 
sincere reliance upon the Divine blessing.” 

The number of students at the institution 
for the year 1840, was 47, having their resi- 
dence in seven different States. 

The officers of the Institution are, John 
Gummere, Superintendent and Teacher of 
Mathematics. Daniel B. Smith, Teacher of 
Moral Philosophy, English Literature, &c. 
Samuel J. Gummere, Teacher of the Latin 
and Greek Languages, Ancient Literature, 
Mathematics and Natural Philosophy. Ben- 
jamin V. Marsh, Assistant Superintendent. 


——<B—— 


COMPARATIVE INCREASE OF THE 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


We have no means of ascertaining this 
fact with certainty, but the following may 
be considered as an approximation to the 
truth. We give below the population of 
six States, having the largest number of 
Clergy in 1790, and the population at in- 
tervals of 20 years after, and the number of 

lergy in the same States at the same time. 


1790 1810 1830 
Massachusetts, 378,787 472,040 610,408 
Connecticut, 237,946 261,942 297,675 
New York, 340,120 959,049 ‘1,918,608 
Pennsylvania, 434,373 810,091 1,348,233 
Maryland, 319,728 380,546 447,040 
Virginia, 747.610 974,622 ‘1,211,405 
South Carolina, 219,073 425,115 581,185 
Clergy in the same States, 

1792 1811 1830 
Massachusetts, 10 8 31 
Connecticut, 23 31 59 
New York, 20 47 129 
Pennsylvania, 15 21 60 
Maryland, 33 35 62 
Virginia, 61 38 45 
South Carolina, 14 16 34 


During this period of forty years, the 
ratio of increase of the population in these 
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States has been, Massachusetts, 16,6 ; Con- 
necticut, 8,2; New York, 39,4; Pennsyl- 
vania, 24,4; Maryland, 9,7; Virginia, 13,7; 
South Carolina, 15,7. It will be seen, 
therefore, that the population has increased 
in Connecticut, more slowly than in any of 
the above mentioned States. Massachusetts 
has increased twice as fast as Connecticut; 
Pennsylvania three times as fast; New 
York almost five times as fast; South Caro- 
lina almost twice as fast; and Virginia more 
than once and a half as fast. In order, 
therefore, to see what has been the com- 
parative increase of the Church in the 
several States, we shall set down the num- 
ber of Clergy in 1792, the number in 1830, 
and the number there would have been, 
had they increased in the same ratio to the 
whole population, as in Connecticut. 


1792 1830 Comp. No. 


Massachusetts, 10 31 53 —22 
Connecticut, 23 59 59 

New York, 20 129 250 —121 
Pennsylvania, 15 60 114 —54 
Maryland, 33 62 82 —20 
Virginia, 61 45 231 —186 
South Carolina, 14 34 64 —30 


It will be seen from this table, that the 
increase of the Church in Connecticut, 
when compared with the increase of popu- 
lation, has been much greater for the forty 
years, ending 1830, than in any other State 
in the Union. To make this more appa- 
rent, we have placed in the right hand 
column, the number of additional Clergy 
which were wanting in the several States, 
in 1830, to have kept pace with Connecti- 
cut, in the comparative increase of the 
Church. 

It is impossible for us to make the com- 
parison for 1840, as the census has not been 
completed ; but we presume the case is not 
materially altered. The number of Clergy 
in these several Diocesses in 1839, was as 
follows; Massachusetts, 48; Connecticut, 
83: New York (including W. N. Y.) 268; 
Pennsylvania, 99; Maryland, 66; Virginia, 
84; South Carolina, 46. We see therefore, 
that while the population of Connecticut has 
increased slower, the Church has increased 
faster than in any other of the above men- 
tioned States. Next to Connecticut, the 
Church has probably increased the fastest 
in New York. But within the last six 
years, the increase in Virginia and Massa- 
chusetts has been greater than at any time 
before.— Chronicle of the Church. 


—— 
PHILLIPS ACADEMY, ANDOVER, Ms. 


COURSE OF STUDY. 


First Yrar.—First Term;—Latin Lessons, Latin 
Grammar and Latin Reader.—Second Term ;—Latin 
Grammar continued, Latin Reader continued, Ex- 
ercises in writing Latin.—Z'hird Term ;—Latin 
Grammar continued, Latin Exercises continued, 
Nepos, Arithmetic, Geography. 

Srconp Yrar.—First Term ;—Cicero’s Orations 
commenced, Greek Lessons commenced, Transla- 
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tions into English and Written Analysis of the 
Orations, Arithmetic.—Second Term ;—Cicero’s 
Orations completed, De Senectute et Amicitia, 
Greek Lessons completed, Greek Grammar, Anab- 
asis commenced, Arithmetic, Geography.— Third 
Term ;—Virgil commenced, Latin Prosody, Anab- 
asis continued, Written translations from Virgil, 


Arithmetic completed. 


Tuirp Yrar.—First Term ;—Virgil continued, 
Anabasis continued, Exercises in comparing the 
Latin with the Greek, Algebra commenced.—Second 
Term ;—Virgil completed, Homer's [liad-two books, 
Translations into Latin and Greek verse, Algebra 
completed, Greek Testament, Ancient Geography.— 
Third Term ;—Sallust ,|Greek Testament completed, 
Translations from Latin into Greek and from Greek 


. into Latin, Studies revised.—Same system of Grecian 


and Roman Antiquities will be used through the 
course.—Declamations every week. 


The instruction in this institution is confined to 
the-Latin and Greek classics, and such other studies 
as are requisite to prepare young men for college. 
Efforts have been made for some years past to 
render the course of study as therough as possible. 
For this purpose, the number of classes has been 
greatly diminished. Each teacher devotes his whole 
time to two classes, giving twice the usual amount 
of time to each recitation. This has been found of 
very great service to the student. Considering 
therefore the single object bad in view and the time 
afforded to each teacher to enter into a full explana- 
tion of the difficulties and peculiarities of every 
lesson, it is believed that few institutions present 
equal advantages to young men wishing to prepare 
for college. 

The exercise of comparing the Latin and the 
Greek with each other, and these with the English, 
has been found a very important one. 

The course of study, as above marked out, em- 
braces three years; and it is believed that this tho- 
yough course is best fitted to’prepare the student for 
most successful progress in his college studies. 

While the regular course is three years, yet stu- 
dents are permitted to pursue their studies here, so 
Jong as their time and circumstances will allow. 
And it is fully believed, if a student can spend but 
two years, it is decidedly better to pursue such a 
course as is here marked out, so far as that time 
will allow, than to pass superficially over a more 
extended course. 

Board may be had in Commons for about $1 33 
per week ; in private families from $2 to $3. 


—<>—. 


ANNIVERSARY OF THE AMERICAN 
EDUCATION SOCIETY. 


Tue twenty-fifth Annual Meeting of 
the American Education Society will 


be held in the city of Boston on Mon- 


day, the 24th day of May, 1841. The 
members of the Society are notified to 
meet for business at Room No. 2, Marl- 
boro’ Chapel, at 4 o’clock, P.M. The 
public services will be held in the Cha- 
pel, at 74 o’clock in the evening, when 
extracts from the Annual Report will 
be read, and Addresses delivered. 


SAMUEL H. RIDDEL, 
Sec’y Am. Ed. Soc’y. 


Education Rooms, 
Boston, May 1, 1841. 


ANNIVERSARY.—FUNDS. 
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a eueniineniemminasmnninenennamnnnianaiananniannd 
FUNDS. 
Receipts of the American Education Society, for 
the April Quarter, 1841. 


INCOME FROM FUNDS 458 07 
LOANS REFUNDED 1,353 57 
LEGACIES. 

Athol, Ms. Mrs. Persis Goodell, by Dea. Elijah 
Goddard, Ex, additional 6 00 


Boston, Ms. Mrs. Christian Baker, by Messrs. 
J. Tappan, S. Hubbard, and D. Moseley, 
Ex’rs. 14,250 00 

Essex, Ms. Mrs. Mary P. Choate, 


by Mr. John Choate, Ex. 100 00 
East Bloomfield, N. Y. Mrs. Fally 

Taylor, by the Ex’rs 1,000 00 
Hartford, Ct. Mr. Normand Smith, 

Jr. by Francis Parsons, Esq. Ex. 556 00 


Seekonk, Ms. Miss Polly French, by 


Mr. Ezra French, Ex. 26 15—15,938 15 


AUXILIARY SOCIETIES. 


Surro.ix County. 
[H. Ropes, Boston, Tr.] 


Boston, Old South Society 345 66 
Park Street do. 331 06 
Bowdoin Street do. 480 66 
Salem Street do. in part 84 35 
Franklin Street do. 242 78 


Essex Street do, 139 72—1,624 23 


BEeRksuHIRE County. 
(Rev. H. N. Brinsmade, Pittsfield, Tr.] 


Williamstown, by Pres. Hopkins 86 85 


Essex County Soutn. 
(Hon. David Choate, Essex, Tr.] 


Beverly, Soc. of Rev. Mr. Abbot 

Wenham, Ladies’ Ch. Soc. in the Cong. of 
—s Mr. Mansfield, by Andrew Dodge, 
osq. 


41 00 


30 00—71 00 


Essnx County Nortu. 
(Col. Ebenezer Hale, Newbury, Tr.] 


Andover, Chapel Cong. in the Seminary 
Ipswich, Vadies’ Ed. Soc. in Ist Parish, 10th 
ann, paym’t fora Temp. Schol. by Mrs. 

Amy S. Wardwell, Tr. 

Newburyport, Ed. Circle in 1st Pres, Soc. by 

Miss Mary C. Greenleaf, Tr. 52 00 
Newbury (Byfield Par.) Soc. of Rev. Mr. 

Durant 40 40 
Topsfield, Soc. of Rev. Mr. McEwen, bal. of coll, 50 
West Newbury, Dea. Moses Brown $1, 

Mrs, Brown $1 2 00—216 25 


46 25 


75 10 


Epucation Society in Brooxrinyp 
ASSOCIATION. 


[Rev. Micah Stone, Brookfield, 8. P. Tr.] 


Received from the ‘'r.—no particulars given 77 06 


Epucation Socigty 1n Harmony 
CoNFERENCE OF CHURCHES, 


[Wm. C. Capron, Esq. Uxbridge, Tr.] 
Westborough, Soc. of Rev, Charles B. Kittredge 


53 81 


Hamepen County. 
(Mr. Samuel Raynolds, Springfield, Tr.] 


Longmeadow, Ladies’ Assoc. 15 40, Gentle- 
men’s do. 28 02 

Ludlow, Gentlemen’s Assoc, 11 74, Ladies’ 
do. 13 24 

West Springfield, Tadies’ Assoc. in Rev. A. 
A. Wood's Soc. $15, of which from 
Miss Amanda Bagg, to const. herself a 
L. M. of Co. Soc. 


43 42 
24 98 


44 26 


112 66 


Deduct the expense of printing the Ann. 
6 50—106 16 


Report 
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Mrppiesex County. 
Charlestown, Winthrop Ch. and Soc. by Dea, 


E. P. Mackintire, Tr. ut 5 49 
Hopkinton, Soc. of Rev. Mr, Webster 21 50 
Lowell, Ladies’ Ed. Soc. in Rev. Mr. Blan- 

chard’s Cong. of which $75 on acco, 

Blanchard ‘emp, Scho. by Mrs. Clarissa 

Davidson, Tr. 91 12 


Natick, Soc. of Rev. Mr, Hunt, in part 
A Lady, by Rev. J. Emerson, Ag’t 


40 00 
2 00—42 00—230 11 


Norroux County. 
[Rev. John Codman, D. D. Dorchester, Tr.) 


Randolph, Rev. Mr. Hitchcock’s Soc. 
in part, by Rev, J. Emerson, Ag’t 

Randolph, East Parish, in part by do. 

Rozrbury, Eliot Ch. and Soc. by Dea, 
James Clap 


19 12 
48 00-—67 12 


100 50—167 62 
PiymovutH County. 
[Dea. Morton Eddy, Bridgewater, Tr.] 


Middleborough, Soc. of Rev. Philip Colby, in part 10 00 
Soc, of Rev. I. W. Putnam 33 50—43 50 


Reuiaious Cuar. Soc. or MIDDLESEX 
NorruH anp VicINITY. 


(Dea. Jonathan S. Adams, Groton, Tr.] 
Ashby, Soc. of Rev. Charles W. Wood, to 


const. him an H, M. 40 00 
Leominster, Ladies’ Aux. Ed. Soc, by Miss 
Susan Lincoln, Tr. 7 00 


Pepperell, Young Men’s Ed, Soc. 32 60 
Soc. of Rev. David Audrews, of 
which, $40 to const. him an 


M. 48 35—80 35—127 35 
[Most of this sum by Rey. J. Emerson, Ag’t.] 


SoutH ConrzEREeNncE oF CHURCHES, 
Mippuesex County. 


(Mr. Otis Hoyt, Framingham, Tr.) 
Berlin, Soc. of Rev. Robert Carver, of which 


$40 is to const. him an H. M. 50 00 
Dracut, Soc. of Rev. William Page, in 
part to const. him an H. M. 16 54 
Soc. of Rev. Joseph Merrill 21 66—38 20 
Lincoln, coll. by Dr. Hoyt, 'I'r. 9 64 
Marlboro’, Soc. of Rev. George E. Day, of wh. 
from Ladies $40 to const. him an H. M. 66 75 


Saronville, Rev. Mr. Hosford’s Soc, 


8 72 
Sherburne, Rev. Mr. Dowse’s Soc. 20 00—183 31 


Worcester Central Assoc. 
[Hon. Abijah Bigclow, Worcester, Tr.] 


From a Friend 30 00 
Epucation Society 1n WoRCESTER 
NortH AssociraTIon. 
[Mr. Moses Chamberlain, Templeton, Tr.) 
Athol, Soc. of Rey. Mr. Chipman 11 13 
Westminster, Soc, of Rev. M. Mann 37 00—48 13 
Ruovpn Isuanp State AUXILIARY. 
[Mr. Isaac Wilcox, Providence, Tr.] 
Barrington, Ladies’ Ed. Asso. bal. of subs. 275 
Providence, Ladies’ Ed. Asso. Richmond Street 
Cong. by Mrs. Alice Clark, Tr. 82 00—34 75 
Montreal, L. C. Mrs. E. C. Tuttle, by H. Hill, Esq. 10 00 
$20,859 87 
MAINE BRANCH. 
[Prof. William Smyth, Brunswick, Tr.] 
Mrs. Savery, toward a Temp. Schol, 18 75 
ge rs. Mary Fiske, do, do. 3 00 
From a Mariner 5 bse: i 


Belfast, Cong. Ch. and Soc, 


FUNDS. 


Hallowell, Cong. Ch. and Soc. 66 00 
Somerset Ed. Soc. cont. at ann, meeting 9 26 
$109 25 
NEW HAMPSHIRE BRANCH, 
[Hon. Samuel Morril, Concord, Tr.] 
Amherst, Gentlemen’s Asso. by Mr. E. D. Boylston, 
Tr. Hillsboro’ Co, Aux. 21 00 
Hollis, Soc. of Rev, David Perry, by Rey. J. Emer- 
son, Ag’t 8 75 
Manchester, Individuals 12 06 
Mr. Foster Town, bal. of his sub. to const, 
Thomas F. Towna L. M. 10 00—22 06 
New Castle, Rev. James Hobart 5 00 
New Ipswich, by Mr. E. D. Boylston, Tr. Hills- 
boro’ Co. Aux. 17 66 
Individuals 46 00—63 66 
Pelham, Soc, of Rev. John Keep, in part to const. 
him an H. M. 24 31 
Ladies’ Ch, Soc. by Miss Sarah Church 16 00—40 31 
Peterboro’, Individuals 8 10 
Wilton, Do. 15 26 
Ladies’ Ed. Soc. by Mrs. F. M. 8. Hadley 11 50—26 76 
$235 64 
NORTH WESTERN BRANCH. 
[Joseph Warner, Esq. Middlebury, Vt. Tr.} 
Brattleboro’ (W.) by A, E. Dwinell, Tr. Windham 
Co, Aux. Ed. Soc. 29 82 
Chester, coll. in the Soc. of Rev. S. H. Hodges 10 0¢ 
Enosburg, Cong. Ch. and Soc, 18 25 
Fayetleviile, to const. Rev. L. 8S. Colburn, a L. M. 
of the Branch by A. E, Dwinell, Tr. W. Co, Aux, 30 00 
Hardwick, Vadies’ and Gentlemen’s Benev, Soc. by 
Elnathan Strong, Tr. 18 50 
Pittsford, Cong. Ch. and Soc. 45 00 
Rutland (E.) Cong. Ch. and Soc, 16 00 
Ladies 23 40, Gentlemen 9 25 32 65—48 65 
Rutland (W.) Cong. Ch. and Soc, 33 15 
Walling ford do. do. il 00 
Weather sfield (Centre) cont. by Rev. E. C, Tracy 14 26 
$258 63 
CONNECTICUT BRANCH. 
[Eliphalet Terry, Esq. Hartford, Tr.) 
Bristol, coll. in Ch. and Soc. by Rev. Mr. Parmelee 26 95 
Brooklyn, do. do, bal. by D. ©. Robinson, Tr. &c. 115 


Farmington, do. in Rev. Dr. Porter’s Cong. by Simeon 


Hart, Esq. 6 00 
Hartford, eolls. by Rev. B. Emerson. Ag’t. 512 25 
Ladies’ Aux. Ed. Soc. by Mrs. L. B. 
Porter, Tr. 212 78 
Mr. Stone, sub. 5 00—730 03 
Killingley, (West Parish,) coll. in part, by 

Rev. Mr. Emerson 4 44 55 
Litchfield, cont. in 1st Soc. by Rev, Mr. Emerson 34 35 
Meriden, do. in part by do, 34 00 
Middletown, Ladies’ Ed. Soc. by Miss Eliza B, 

Pratt, Tr. 33 00 
New Milford, 1st Cong. Soc. by Dea. Whittlesey 57 00 
North Woodstock, Ntuddy Brook Soc. bal. of coll, 

Ch. and Soc. by D. C, Robinson, Tr. &e. 40 00 
New Preston, coll. in part, by Rev. Mr. Emerson 14 50 
Plymouth (Hollow) do. in part, Cong. Ch. and 

Soe, 25 04 

Ladies’ Benev. Soc. 13 01—38 05 
Plymouth (Centre) coll. by Rev. Mr, Emerson 33 87 
South Mansfield, bal of do. in Ch. and Soc. by , 

D. C. Robinson, Tr. % 1 00 
South Cornwall (south part) Ladies’ Ed. Soc.,. 

Mits Calhoun, Tr. by Rev. Mr. Emerson 11 00 
Salisbury, coll. in part, 55 72, bal. 1 87 by do. 67 59. 
Thompson, bal. of coll. in Ch. and Soc. by D. €. 

Robinson, Tr. : 11 85 
Washington, coll. in Rev. Mr. Brown’s Soc. by 

Rev. Mr. Emerson 37 40 

Ladies’ Assoc. bal. by do. 3 00—40 46 
$1,305 25 


CENTRAL AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY. 
[Rev, Eliakim Phelps, New York, Acting Tr,] 
January Quarter. 


From 7th Presb. Ch. New York 30 75; Ist Ch. Brooklyn, 
coll. 109 83, John Rankin 20, M. Bridges 5; legacy of John R, 
Smith, U. 8. Infantry. Fort Towson, Cherckee Nation, by Rev. 
Cyrus Kingsbury 20; Presb. Ch..Catskill, coll. 18217; 4th 
Presb. Ch. Albany, coll. 75; Bleecker Street Ch. N. York, col}, 
62 02, R. H. Nevins 25, R. Boorman 20, James Rosevelt 109, 


A 


; 484 . % 


- Henry Smith 10, J. P. Tappan 5, G. W. Snow 1; Brick Ch. 
John M’Comb 25; 2d Avenue Ch. coll. 19 98, Mrs. Dodge 5, 
W. J. Armstrong, D. D. 26, E. W. Hutchins 10; Brainerd Ch. 
coll. 79 60; bal. from Catskill 10, Marlboro, N. Y.2; Benev. 
Assoc. of Sunday School No. 26, N. Y. 5 20, Miss Gordon 2, 
cash 0 50; Mrs. 8. B. Powel, West Point 5; also a valaable 
box of clothing from Ladies of Dover, N. J, by Mra. C. C. 


Allen a $849 95 
April Quarter. 
New York, Spring Street Ch. 102 39 
Bleecker Street Ch., C. A. Talbot $50. 
Fem. Assoc. 62 38 2 38 
Duane Street Ch., C. O, Halsted 100, 
W.N, Halsted 100 00 00 
Broadway Tabernacle, coll. in part 23 53 
James Brown 50, David Hale 10, 
Cash 1 61 00 


Legacy, Mary Ann Belden 10 00—309 30 
Brooklyn, 1st Ch. bal. Fisher Howe and Mrs. - 
Howe 30 00 
John Boynton 5, I. C. Meeker 10 15 00 
2d Avenue Ch., William Dodge $50, 
Mr. Walker $5 a 55 00—100 00 
st Florida, N. Y. 1st Ch., Col. Loomis 10 00 
Huntsville, Al. Pres. Benev. Soc. 60 00 
Lagrange 412 
Orville, Vt. Dea. Bascomb 2 00 
Premium on Exchange 210 
$677 52 


PHILADELPHIA EDUCATION SOCIETY. 
[Geo. W. McClelland, Esq. Philadelphia, Tr.] 
January Quarter. 


Mr. Kennedy, 5th Ch. Philadelphia 10; cash5; Ladies of 
3d Ch. Poiladelphia, by Miss McFarland 40; Ist Ch. Orange 
Co. N. J. coll. 27 30; 2d do, 17 32; bal. from Ist Ch. Newark 
45; B. Naglee, Central Ch, N. L. Philadelphia 10, Miss Ellen 
Naglee, do.5; Thomas Fleming, Ist Ch. Philadelphia 50; 
Adam Hinckle, Ist Ch. N. L. 10; Presb, Ch. Perryville, Mifi- 
lin Co. Pa. 2; bal. from Montrose, Pa. 12 25; bal. from Penn- 
eador 7; coll. at Norristown, Pa. 18 25; Archibald Woodruff, 
Newark, Ist Ch. 5; Elizabethport, N. J. month. con. 1 14; 
coll. at Harrisburg, Pa. 101 13; do. Pittsburg, 3d Ch. 203; 
individuals in Pittsburg 4; coll, nt Erie, Pa,50; income of Ju- 
dah Colt’s legacy 55 20; coll. at Bloomfield, N. J.28 50; Fe- 
male Assoc. of St. George’s, to const. Mrs. Rev. James C. How 
life member 24 87; coll. at Neshamony Ch. 20 89; added from 
St. George’s by Mr. Clark 16 24; coll. at Wilmington, Del. 
50 $818 09 


April Quarter. 


John Heron, Minersville 10, Sab, Sch. at Minersville 20, A 
Friend 20, do. 5, E. J. Higby, Pittsburg 1, Miss Dickey, Pitts- 
burg 3, coll. at Carlisle by Rev. Mr. Sprole 111, CG. Elliott, 
Central Ch. N. L. 10. Coll. in Ist Pres. Ch. Phil—Dr. J. M. 
Paul 100, Geo. W. Fobes 100, Cash 100, C. S. Wurts 50, Clem. 
Tingley 75, A. R. Perkins 75, James Massitt 75, Mary Fassitt 
75, John A Brown 75, A. Fullerton 50, Ambrose White 50, 
James W. Paul 50, Alfred Fassitt 25, Cash 25, James Bruen 25, 
Thomas Biddle 20, Isaac Dunton 20, Wm. Purves 10, B. W. 
Tingley 10, Cash 10, John Reed 15, Jacob Dunton 10, George 
Handy 10, Wm. McKee 10, H. J. Williams 10, Wm, Raiguel 
10, J. McLanahan 10, Cash 5, Thomas Harris 5, D. H, White 
5, Cash 5, ‘'homas Roney 5, ‘Thomas Stewart 5, Geo. Philler 5, 
A Friend 5, Wm. Miller 5, Cash5, John Eckle 30, Dr. H. 
Neill 10, B. W. Richards 10, J. B. McIlvaine 10, 8. H. Per- 
kins 10, B. Gerhard 5, Cash 5, Do, 1, Do. 2, Do. 3, Wm. Grif- 
fin 5, J. O. Ewing 5, John W. Ashmead 10, A Friend 5, La- 
dies of lst Pres. Ch. 314 50,—Coll. in 5th. Pres. Ch. Phil, in 

art—From the Ladies 42, Geo. W. McClelland 100, Wm, C. 

oates 15, H. Sloan 25, Cash 25, Do. 15, Alexander Reed 15, 
Cash 10, Jas. M. Kennedy 10, 8. Loyd 6, Cash 1, C. Torbert 1, 

_E. Safford 5, E. Brown 3, Cash 5, Do. 5, Mrs. Coe 3, I’. B. 
8 . Rush 5, Cash 1, John Wiegand 5, Cash by Miss 8. 


Hart est Bloomfield coll, 13, Ist Pres. Ch. Kensington 
3 Stewart, Bridesburgh 5 ; 5th Pres. Ch. Miss Mont- 
mullin 5; Geo. Henderson 5, W. Walkinshaw 2, Miss Parson 


1 50, Margaret Collins 1, Catharine Oldham 1, Mrs. Lockhart 
25c., Cash 50v., Mrs, Sutherland 5, Mrs. Montgomery 4. 


$2,125 81 


WESTERN EDUCATION SOCIETY OF NEW YORK. 
[J. 8S. Seymour, Esq. Auburn, Tr] 
January Quarter. 


Coll. at Lyons 6, Avon 5, Gorham 11 25; Littleville, M- 
Chandler 20; Victor 5; Elmira 18; Rochester Brick Ch. 24 25, 
Bethel Ch. 40; Jamestown 18; Silver Creek 9 25; Sheri- 
dan 9 32; Geneseo 35 29; Elbrid e 9 81; Jordan 10 57 ; 


Sennett 5 25; Weedsport 5 50; Ira3; Cato6 78 242 29 
April Quarter. 

Albion é 26 11 

Auburn, 2d Ch, 25 68, Ladies’ Perm. Schol. 70 95 58 

Barre, Centre 15, Batavia 7 35 22 35 


Buffaloe, let Ch. 53, Park Ch. 9, Individuals 2 51 645 


1 
Caio 8 40, Elbridge 9 81, Geneva, Ladies’ Ed. Soc. 65 83 21 


-_ 
FUNDS. 


[May, 


Ira 3, Jordan 10 57, Knowlesville 12 15, Le Roy 20 50 46 22 
Lockport, ist Ch. 46 25, Cong. Ch. 8 54 26 


Medina 6, Millville 6 14, Riga 12 97 25 11 
Rochester, Mr, Campbell 10 00 
Sennet 5 25, Somersett 2 50, Wortegoret 50 13 25 
Yates 3 75, Youngstown 70, Rev, Mr. Orton 50c, 74 25 

$514 84 


UTICA AGENCY. 
{J. W. Doolittle, Esq. Utica, Tr.] 


January Quarter. 


Antwerp 8 95; Ballstown 7 50; Bellville6 12; Carlisle 545 
Champlain 45; Cherry Valley 20; Clintonville 35; Coopers- 
town 27 27; Columbia 5; Crown Point 1; Denmark 2; Es- 
sex 12; East Whitehall 32 60; Glen’s Falls 40; Gouverneur 6; 
Hebron, coll. 8 88, Rev. J. Davison 31 12; Keeseville 47; La 
Forgeville 2; Lenox 12; Lewis1; Little Falls 17 48; Ma- 
lone 13 45; Middlefield Centre 33 50; Middle Granville 18 ; 
Plattsburg 7; Salem 14; Theresa 10; Warrensburg 17; Wes- 
tern 33 10; Westford 23; Westmoreland 1; Whitehall 62 47; 
Willshoro, Rev. J. Manley 1; Fort Covington 18; Oneida As- 


sociation 3 62; Winfield 3 97 $681 03 
April Quarter. 

Augusta 35, Burrville 2, Camden 32 37, Clinton 26 95 37 

Copenhagen 3, East Richfield 7 56, Exeter 22, Fort 
Covington 22 54 56 

Fulton 49, Hartwick 20, Lewis 8, Malone 20 66, 
Mexico 25 122 66 

New Hartford 40 55, New Haven 22 60, Lew Lis- 
fa Bong ueee Tie xe ae 74 65 

riskany Falls ,» Oswego Presbytery + 
Panis 3 69 “! 16 88 
Renaselaerville 20, Rome, Ist Ch. 57, 2d Ch. 30 62 107 62 
Sangerfield 4 77, Springfield 23 70, Sauquoit 11 44 39 91 

Utica, Ist Pres. Ch. 64 05, Cong. Ch. 16 75, Vol- 
ney 9 79 90 59 
Vernon Centre 4, Vernon Village 23 27 00 
Warren 33 77, Waterville 14 14 47 91 
$677 15 

WESTERN RESERVE BRANCH, 
[Anson A. Brewster, Esq., Hudson, O., Tr.] 

Aurora, balance 5 00 
Amherst, Rev, Mr. Eells 2 00, Friend 0 25 2 25 
Birmingham 2 32 
Cleveland, in part 100 00 
Euclid, balance 250 
Elyria 32 00 
Florence 1 32 
Greenfield, Young Ladies’ Ed. Scc. 2 50 
Hudson, Rev. H, Coe 6, J. B. Clark, Esq. 10 15 00 
Lyme, in part 23 25 
Mesopotamia, Ladies’ Ed, Soc. bal. 4 68 
Monroeville, in part 400 
Milan, do. 63 30 
Medina, balance 3 00 
Norwalk 26 22 
Ohio City, Pres. Ch. 4 37, Cong. Ch. 7 31 1l 68 
Peru, Mrs. A. G. Smith 1 00 
Ruggles, Rev. B. B. Judson 1 00 
Strongsville 100 
Sandusky City 40 00, Lower Sandusky, in part 9 50 49 50 
Toledo 15 00 
Tallmadge, Ladies’ Ed. Soc, 32 62 
Ypsilanti 50 00 
Mr. EB. Wright’s Schol. in part 10 00 
Rev. F. Child, bal. of L. M. 5 00 
J. Child, Esq.'5, Cash 7 62 12 62 
Mr. H. Kingsbury’s Schol. in part 10 00 
$486 76 


Whole amount received $29,842 08. 


Clothing received during the Quarter. 


Ashby, Ms, Female Cent Soc. by Mrs. Betsey T, Hayward, Tr. 
shirts and socks. 

Bath, O., Ladies’ Ed. Soc, sundries, valued at 5 00. 

Greenfield, O., Young Ladies’ Ed. Soc. do. do. 3 50. 

Leominster, Ms., Ladies’ Aux. Ed. Soc. by Miss Susan Lin- 
coln, T'r. sundries, valued at 4 17. 

Mesopotamia, O., Ladies’ Ed. Soc., sundries, do. do. 10 00. 

Medina, O., do. do. do. do. 9 00. 

Nelson, O., Ladies, valued at 5 25. 

Richfield, O., do. do. 3 00. 

Rochester, (North) Ms., Ladies’ Sewing circle, do. do. 10 00. 

Sandusky City, O., Mrs. Follet, do. do. 2 00. 

Tallmadge, O., Ladies’ Ed. Soc. bal. do. do, 32 24. 

Vernon, O., Ladies, do. do. 11 70. 

Windtam, O., Juvenile Sewing Soc., do, d. 12 37. 

bie 4/29 Ms., by Mias Lucy H. Pond, Tr., one box, do. do, 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


We now close the fourteenth volume, and the fifteenth year of 
our labors. ‘Through the favor of Providence, we are permitted 
to believe that our work has not been altogether in vain. Occupy- 
ing a department which is filled by no other publication, we have 
hoped that it would acquire some permanent value, as a repository 
of minute and authentic facts, methodically arranged, on a great 
variety of important subjects. On this very account, however, it 
is less popular in its character, and is less certain of an adequate 
patronage. Good wishes are sometimes regarded as a substitute 
for substantial support. 

We commence the fifteenth volume with the earnest hope, 
that the friends of the work, and the patrons of the American 
Education Society, will extend a generous patronage to it; so that 
its conductors may be able to make it still more worthy of the 
confidence of a discerning public. 


Boston, May 1, 1842. a 
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TO THE PRINCIPAL MATTERS CONTAINED 1N 
VOL.  X. BY. 
Page. Page 
Abbot, Me., Chhs. and Ministersin, . 272, 983 Bellingham, Richard, Governor Meg . 16 
Aberdeen, Seotland, History of College and Bellomont, Parl of, . 19 
University at C ° 370, 414 | Benson, Vt. , Chhs. and Ministers i in, . 34, 36 
Albany, Me., Chhs, and Ministers i in, 269, 273 Bernard, Francis, Sketch of, E - 7 2 


Alexander, Rev. Dr. A., Extract from an 


Address, . . . 317 
Almanac, American, Notice of, 2 ° 304 
American Education Society, Annual Meeting, 93 

Funds, : . ° 107, 219, 323, 439 
Officers, . . . . . C 94 
Report, é s 94 
Quarterly Meetings of Directors, 103, 210, 

321, 434 

Andover, Me., Chhs. and Ministers in, 269, 273 


Angier, Rev. Samuel, Ordination of, . . 

Annals. ofthe Propagation of the Faith, trans- 
lation from, 132 
Arabic, Studies of De Sacy i in that language, 221 
Arkansas, History of Baptists in, - 45, 181 
Moral wants of, . 105 


Aroostook County, Me., Chhs. and Ministers i in, 272, 
283 


Ashmun, Gov. J., Notice of, . . ° 29 
Assistant Ministers, not anciently | pastors of 
churches, . 5 : cC 251 
Auchmuty, Rev. Dr., Notice of, . 5 169 
Australian College, New South Wales, - 300 
Babcock, Rev. Dr., History of the Baptists in 
the United States, . - 42,183 
Baird, Robert, adponitere in the North of 
Europe, . . . : : - 59,119 
Bailey, Thomas, . . on) WQS 
Baker, Rev. Mr. ‘of Sherburne, Ms. fe 405 
Baldwin, A. C., Themes and Texts, . 87 
Baldwin, Elihu, DD. 5 . . * 426 
Baldwin, Simeon, Notice of, ° 3386 
Bancroft, George, History of the U. States, . 84 
Bangor Theol. Sem., Sketch of, by Dr. Pond, 27 
Bangor, Me., Chhs. and Ministers in, 0, 276 
Baptist Convention for Foreign Missions, . 83 
Baptists, History of, in the United States, by 
Babcock and Peck, : , 173 
Bar, Connecticut, Sketches of, by Judge Day, 384 
Barnard, John, Notice of Fs 168 


Barnes, Albert, Introduction to Davies’s Ser. 


mons, . . . 303 
Bartlett, Joseph, Address on Music, C - 90 
Bartlet, Hon. William, Funeral Sermon for, 89 
Beers, Seth P., Notice of, . . 3 390 
Belfast, Me., Chhs. and Ministers i in, . 271, 278 
Belgium, Universities i mM, ve E 414 
Belknap, J., D. D., American Biography, RG 
Bell, Samuel, Governor of New Hampshire, . 15 


Bethel, Me., Churches and Ministers in, 269, 273 
Bible, American Society, 25th Report of, 
Bingham, Me., Chhs. and Ministers in, 
Blanchard, Me., Chhs. and Ministers ve 272, 283 
Bliss, Hon. Jonathan, 

Bloomfield, Me. Chhs. and Ministers i in 


Boardman, "Davids. . ° 39! 
Boston, Destitution of Churches i in, « 429 
Socie sty of Natural History, + 236 
Bostwick, Samuel, . - - ikG39L 
Bouton, Nathaniel, Eulogy by, . - . -88 
Bowdoin, Gov. Notice Of wets . ; . 152 
Brace, Hon. Jonathan, . a . 4 : 384 
Bradford, Gov. William, . . . 155 
Bradstreet, Gov. Simon, A : 159 
Brandon, Vt., Chhs. and Ministers i i0Gh » 34,36 
Brenton, "Gov. William, ° 285 
Brewer, Me., Chhs. and Ministers in, ‘O71, Q77 


Bridgman, E, C., D. D., Chinese Chrestomathy,” HY 


British Universities, . . . . 

Brooks, Gov. Jobn, 4 5 C O86 
Brookes’s Mute Christian, . : 192 
Brown, James, Address, . . . . 193 
Brown, Nicholas, . . . . 506 
Brown, William, . c : . 170 
Browntield, Me., Chhs. and Ministers i in, 269, 273 


Brownville, Me., Chhs, and Ministers in, 272, 283 


Bull, Gov. Henry, ees ais ip Hs) 
Bullard, Artemas, Letter frown 0 A ; 214 
Burke, James, Condition of T exas, . «106 
Burlington, Me., Chhs. and Ministers in, 271, 277 
Burnet, Gov. William, ( . . 290 
Butler, Hon, B. F. , Lecture, . = 0 . 419 
Cambridge, Ms.,Gathering of the first church, 254 
Ordination atyelhs . . 259 
Cambridge, Vt., Chhs. and Ministers i in, 129, 130 
Caméen, “Me. , Chhs. and Ministers in, . 271, 280 
Candidates for the Ministry, . ° . 216 
Carter, Rev. Thomas, Ordination of, : . 262. 
Castleton, Vt., Chhs. and Ministers in, 34, 37 
Central Am. Ed. Society, Annual meee of, 100 
Report of, . 204 
Chesfervilie, Me, Chhs. and Ministers i in, 272, 281 
| China, Population of, according to Medhurst, 356 
Chrestomathy i in language of, . ol ay 
Chittenden, Vt., Chhs, and “Ministers in, . 34,37 
Christiana, "University of,in Norway, . . 120 
Churches, Congregational, separate — the 
Parish, an) ee of hs a 407 
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Chant Samuel, Judge, Noticeof, . . 390 Fisher, 8. W., Missionary Lecture,” 72°" . "©4l 
Clarendon, Vt., Chhs. and Ministers oe . 34,37 | Foreign Evangelical © Society, Report ef : 192 
Clark, Richard, te cae ec iaal> . 169 | Foxcroft, John, . SiO 
Clark. William, . 4 A 168 Foxcroft, Me., Chhs. and! Ministers i in,. 272, 283 
Clerical Habits ‘of Study, Essay on, 71 | Fowler, Rev. 0., History of Fall River, ; 190 
Codman, John, D. D., Eulogy by, - 88 | France, Intelligence from, . a et a OUe 
Cogswell, Jonathan, D. D., Volume of Ser- Frankfort, Me., Chhs. and Ministers i in, 271, 280 
mons noticed, 0 5 9 r ° 90 | Franklin Co. Me, Chbs. and Ministers in, 272, 281 
Colleges, Prayer for, . . . 2 309, 431 | Frelinghuysen, Hon. T., Address,. —- 5 101 
‘Collegiate Record for 1841, + 218} Fryeburg, Me., Chhs. and Ministers in, 269, 273 
Concord, Ms., Ordination of Mr. Bulkley, oat Fuller, Rev. Timothy, . . .« oe 170 
Mr. Jones, . : 
Congregational "Ministers and Chhs. in Rut- Gallaudet and Hooker’s School and Fouly 
land Co. Vt. Ee, SO 34| Dictionary, 304 
Lamoille Co. Vt. . 129 | Garland, Me., Chhs, and Ministers i in, « ‘71, 277 


Oxford, Somerset, Penobscot, Waldo, 
Franklin, Piscataquis, and Aroos- 


4 took Counties, Me. . . 269 
Middlesex Co. Ms... . 251, 393 
Connecticut Branch of Am. Ed. Society, . 101 
Convention, General, of Baptists at Cincin- 
spati, ss 182 
Conneeticut Lawyers, ‘Sketch of, by Hon. 
Thomas Day, * 384 
Copenhagen, History of the University of, « 64 
Cotton, John, . ° . ° 169 
Counsels to a Young Minister, . ° ‘ 265 
Crosby, Prof. A., Greek Grammar noticed, 194 
Crowell, Robert, ’Funeral Sermon for Mr. Jewett, 420 
~ Dabney, J. P., on Longevity eee of 
Harvard College, A . 377 
Daggett, David, iit D., Notice of, a Serf 
Damon, Rev, S. C., Address noticed, : 194 
Davies’s Sermons, ‘Notice of, » 303 
Dana, Daniel, D. D., Sermon for Mr. Bartlet, 89 
Davis, Rev. E., Address noticed, . f 192 


Day, Hon. Thomas, Sketches by, ; 384 
Deaths of Ministers, Quart. List of, 92, 196, ‘308, 4: 23 
Degrees, College, conferred in 1841, . = 218 


Denmark, Statement regarding its Literature, 59 

Intelligence from, 302 
Denmark, Me., Chhs. and Ministers i in, 260, 273 
De Sacy, Baron, Memoir of, 221 
Dickinson College, Pa., Some account of, 327 


Dimmick, Rev. L. F., !iscourse on Rail- Roads, pr 
End of the World, ; 418 
Dixfield, Me., Chhs. and Ministers in, . 269, 273 


Dixmont, Me., Chhs. and Ministers in, 271, 277 
Dorchester, 8. C,, History of the Cong. ap in, 68 
Downer, Rey. D. i. Death of, . 305 
Dowse, Rev. Joseph, Notice of, Me at te 
Dwight, Theodore, Notice of, a 


Sarto James, Will of, 5 7 A ° 323 
Eden, Vt., Chhs. and Ministers i ani ‘ 129, 130 
Edson, Josiah, ; 5 é ; 169 
Education in Denmark, wad els 7 a 59 

Norway, ave lates anal 's 119 

fweden, ‘ ; 122 
Education, Presbyterian ‘Board of, ‘ 202 


Edueation Soc. , American, Annual Meeting of, 
Annual Report, 
Funds, . 

Quarterly Meetings, 
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BRIEF MEMOIR OF GOVERNOR TRUMBULL. 


Joun TRrumputt, the ancestor of the distinguished families of the name 
in Connecticut, came as it is reported, from the county of Cumberland, 
England.* He settled in Rowley, Essex Co., Ms.t The second John 
Trumbull, (or as the name was then written, Z’rwmble,) doubtless the son 
of the original settler, appears to have been a person of considerable dis- 
tinction. He was made freeman in 1640, was appointed deacon Oct. 24, 
1686, and in 1689 was a lieutenant in the militia. The exact date of his 
removal to Suffield, Ct. (then in the jurisdiction of Massachusetts) we 
have not been able to ascertain. He had three sons, John, Joseph, and 
Benoni. John Trumbull was a distinguished clergyman in Watertown, 
Ct. His son John was the poet, author of McFingal, ete. Benoni was 
settled in the ministry at Hebron, Ct. His son Benjamin, D. D., the his- 
torian, was minister of North Haven. Joseph Trumbull, the second son 
of John of Suffield, settled at Lebanon as a merchant. 


JonatHan TruMBULL, the subject of this memoir, and the son of the 
last named, was born in Lebanon, June 10, O. S., 1710. He entered 
Harvard University in 1724, and graduated in 1727. ‘He early discov- 
ered fine talents,” says Dr. Eliot, ‘‘ and a most amiable disposition. He 
was a modest, ingenuous youth, very bashful when he entered College, 
owing to his tender years, as well as retired situation; but he was much 
beloved by his classmates, [among them, 37 in number, were Gov. Hutch- 
inson, Benjamin Church, Benjamin Colman, and Belcher Hancock,] and 
when he took his degree, one of the finest scholars, with such accomplish- 
ments as qualified him to be useful, as well as to make the most conspicu- 
ous figure.” 

Immediately after he graduated, he commenced the study of theology 
with the Rev. Solomon Williams of Lebanon. In due time, he was licensed 
to preach, and was soon after invited to settle in the ministry at Colches- 
ter. While deliberating upon the subject, a domestic affliction turned the 


* There is a singular confusion in respect to the names, dates, etc., in the various accounts. Eliot Biog. 
Dictionary, states that two brothers came from England, one settling at Ipswich, the other at Charlestown. 
The National Portrait Gallery, Art. Gov. Trumbull, mentions that the original ancestor was Joseph, and 
that he settled at Ipswich. Eliot says that Westfield, Ms., was the place to which the ancestor of Gov. T. 
removed from Ipswich. f 

t Rev. Ezekiel Rogers, with some of his people, who had removed from Rowley, Yorkshire, Eng., settled 
in Rowley, Ms., in the spring of 1639. In 1643, 61 house-lots were laid out. One of these was John Trum- 


ble’s.—Gage’s Rowley, p. 128. 
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current of his life into another channel. An elder brother, who was en- 
gaged in business with his father, had sailed on a voyage to London, in 
June, 1732, and was never more heard of. For a long time, a forlorn 
hope was entertained that the vessel had been captured by the Algerines ; 
but distressing as even this hope was, time proved it to be fallacious. The 
loss of this son, together with the vessel and cargo which wholly belonged 
to the family, was severely felt by the aged father, who found himself unfitted 
to adjust his mercantile concerns without the assistance of his surviving 
son, who at the urgent request of his father, with great reluctance declined 
the call of the church at Colchester.* 

In closing up the concerns of his brother, Jonathan Trumbull gradually 
commenced business for himself, and was, for many years, a merchant in 
his native town. He imported his goods directly from London, and by his 
fair and upright dealing secured the respect and confidence of the public. 
At the age of twenty-three, he was elected a member of the general assem- 
bly of the colony. Here a new scene opened before him. His talents for 
public business were soon perceived and acknowledged, and he rose rap- 
idly in office. He was soon chosen speaker of the House, and shortly 
afterwards a member of the Council. In 1766, he was elected lieutenant- 
governor of the colony, and, by virtue of that office, chief judge of the 
Superior Court. He continued in that office two years. Pitkin, the gov- 
ernor of the colony, being advanced in life, was cautious in his proceed- 
ings upon the absorbing subjects which then agitated the public mind. 

The right claimed by the British Parliament of taxing the colonies at 
their pleasure, and the passage of the Stamp Act caused great excitement. 
Governor Pitkin and several of the Council, took the oath enjoimed by the 
British government on that occasion; but Trumbull, the lieutenant-gover- 
nor, strenuously refused to take it himself, or to be present when it was 
administered to others. In resistance to the arbitrary acts of Parliament, 
no individual in the colony was more active, ardent or energetic, than the 
youthful and modest 'Trumbull.t 

In 1769, he was chosen by the people governor of the colony, as one on 
whom, in times of danger and trouble, they could safely rely. He decided 
in Council, by his casting vote, to resist, by force of arms, the encroach- 
ments of Great Britain against the liberties of the colony. He was the 
only colonial governor, at the commencement of the revolution, who en- 
gaged in the cause of the people.t He was the only governor of a State 
who held his station through the war. He was one of the most prominent 
New England whigs. His firmness in danger, his persevering spirit in 
the most gloomy period, his ardor, patriotism and zeal in his country’s 
cause, endeared him to all the lovers of liberty. As astatesman, his views 
were clear, correct and open, while the soundness of his opinions was 
proved by the result. His diligence, ability and fidelity were tested by the 
manner in which he performed the immense amount of business intrusted 
tohim. During the whole war, a council of safety sat with him, except dur- 
ing the sessions of the general assembly; at all other times he and his 


Prgente P 3 ‘ : 

* i is an observation of Mr. Hutchinson, ‘that many of the first characters in Massachusetts were at 
first probationers for the ministry, and afterwards made a figure at the bar, orin the legislative or executive 
courts of the province We recollect the names of Stoughton, Read, Gridley, and Judge Stephen Sewall. 
That gentleman adds, that when persons have been ordained, they ought ‘to have very special reasons to 


leave the profession for a civil employment. We have seen an avagacolon tia : 
: 4 o is in Gov. Sal ll 
the public was much benefited.”—Eliot. Saltonstall, where 


t National Portrait Gallery. 
{ He was the only one who was chosen directly by the people. 
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Council were the executive of the State.* In addition to his duties as 
governor, and his attendance with the legislature, (at least three times a 
year,) he sat in council during the war more than 1,000 days. His corres- 
pondence with the governors of the other States, with General Washing- 
ton and other officers of the army, and with distinguished foreigners, was 
very extensive. He promptly complied with the requisitions of General 
Washington for supplies, to the extent of his ability or the power of the 
State. It is a fact highly honorable to Connecticut; that she furnished the 
United States with more troops and supplies than any other State in the 
Union, except Massachusetts. The foreign correspondence of Gov. 
Trumbull was extensive and of great importance to the country.t 

_ We here copy a few extracts from a long and very able historical letter 
of Gov. Trumbull, to the Baron J. D. Van de Capellan, ‘“ membre des 
Nobles de la Province d’ Overysel,” in Holland. 


“ Lepanon, 27th June, 1777. 


“The cause of liberty is not peculiar to one free State—it isa common 
cause ; the destruction of one cannot be indifferent to the few other free States, 
which God, in his providence, hath preserved from being swallowed up by 
tyranny. It was with the greatest pleasure we were informed that the States 
of Holland refused to lend their troops to Great Britain, to be used in extending 
the dominion of tyranny over these States, and effacing almost the only traces 
of liberty which remain in one quarter of the globe; I cannot sufficiently ex- 
press the gratitude we feel for the generous part, you, Sir, was pleased to take 
in that matter, worthy of a senator of a free State, and a candid and impartial 
friend of liberty and humanity. 

“Tn the United States of America you will be revered. We are now reduced 
to the necessity of defending, by force, against the power of a renowned and 
mighty empire, our ancient and indubitable rights, immunities, and privileges, 
founded upon national liberty, confirmed by Royal charters, of the predecessors 
of the (present) King of Great Britain; approved and recognized by successive 
Parliaments ; and enjoyed, from the first settlement of these States, to the pres- 
ent day. The present reign opened with a deliberate system, and digested plan 
to reduce these States to the most abject dependence and vassalage. By our 
ancient charters, by the most solemn contracts with our kings, we were to have, 
and enjoy, all the liberties, privileges, and immunities of free and natural born 
subjects of the realm of England; of these privileges, that which fixes private 
property, and exempts the subject from taxation but by his own consent, has 
been always justly reputed the chief, the loss of which involves in it, or draws 
after it, the loss of all the rest; this was first attacked.” 

“To many, the views of the British cabinet had been long apparent; most 
people, however, had flattered themselves the nation would not suffer the Court 
to take away their privileges by force; and that at length they would be con- 
firmed; but now, it is become evident to all, that the design to strip them of 
their privileges, and lay their lives and property at the merey of a haughty and 
unfeeling ministry and a venal Parliament, was fixed and determined ; and that 


*The civil officers of Connecticut in 1774 were as follows: Jonathan Trumbull, governor, Matthew 
Griswold, deputy-governor, Jabez Hamlin, Shubael Conant, Blisha Shelden, Eliphalet Dyer, Jabez Hun- 
tington, Roger Sherman, Abraham Davenport, William Samuel Johnson, Joseph Spencer, Oliver Wolcott, 
William Pitkin, and James A. Hillhouse, assistants, John Lawrence, treasurer, George Wyllys, secretary, 
Matthew Griswold, chief judge of the Superior Court, Eliphalet Dyer, Roger Sherman, William Pitkin 
and Samuel Huntington, associate justices. 

+ Governor Trumbull made a large collection of papers, MSS,, circulars, speeches, etc., which were pre- 
sented by the family, after his death, to the Massachusetts Historical Society. Several of them have been 
printed in the volumes of their Collections. “The whole constitute an invaluable treasure. They are 
chronologically arranged, well bound, furnished with convenient indexes, etc. We have spent a number of 
hours, recently, in looking them over. ‘The greater part of them are from Gov. Trumbull’s correspondents. 
A Jarge selection from them might be published to the manifest advantage of the public. General Wash- 
ington is one of the most prominent correspoudents. The papers are so voluminous, that we could not 
well make use of them in the completion of this short memoir. They show, most conclusively, the high 
estimation in which Gov. Trumbull was held for ability, patriotism, and incorruptible integrity, 
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no step tending to that end would be deemed inexpedient or unjust, if practica- 
ble. On the 19th day of April, 1775, the scene of blood was opened by the 
British troops, by the unprovoked slaughter of the Provincial troops at Lexing- 
ton and Concord. The adjacent Colonies took up arms in their own defence ; 
the Congress again met, again petitioned the throne for peace and settlement ; 
and again their petitions were contemptuously disregarded. When every 
glimpse of hope failed, not only of justice but of safety, we were compelled, by 
the last necessity, to appeal to Heaven, and rest the defence of our liberties and 
privileges upon the favor and protection of Divine Providence ; and the resis- 
tance we could make by opposing force to force. Although the war was begun, 
on our part, under the greatest disadvantages, without any preparation of arms, 
artillery, military stores, magazines of provisions, or other necessaries, which 
proves to demonstration that the war did not proceed from any ambitious, pre- 
meditated plan on our part; yet Heaven hasso smiled upon us hitherto, that 
we have been able to maintain ourselves and make head against our enemies. 
And, although all Europe has resounded with ostentatious accounts of their 
victories and success, it is nevertheless true that they have not yet been able to 
maintain themselves in any post where they were not protected by their navy ; 
or where, if attacked, they could not immediately retire on board their trans- 
ports. And we have yet good hopes and a fair prospect, with the smiles of 
Heaven, of making a good defence, and vindicating our liberty against the 
unjust attempts of power to deprive us of it. From our brethren in Great Brit- 
ain we have not experienced their boasted candor, impartiality, and clemency. 
We appeal from their injustice to the Supreme Governor and Judge, and to 
the candid censure of the impartial world. In you, Sir, and in your wise and 
generous sentiments, we find that justice, the sincerity of our intention and 
rectitude of our measures entitle us to hope for. We may justly flatter our- 
selves that no free State will so far forget what is due to their own glory and inter- 
est, as to lend their aid to exterminate liberty, (even) from the wilds of Amer- 
ica; might they not rather be expected to assist in preserving what liberty yet 
remains upon earth from falling a sacrifice to the encroachments and avidity of 
Tyrants—lest Liberty itself should be banished or forced from amongst men, 
and universal tyranny, with its attendant calamities and miseries, overwhelm 
the whole human race? But I desist ; it is not my intention to send you a his- 
tory. I would only thank you for your favorable sentiments of us, and request 
ee of your good offices as far as we shall appear to you to deserve 
them.” 


The correspondence continued till the Governor’s death. 

The services of Gov. Trumbull, throughout the war, were of very great 
importance, not only to Connecticut, but to the United States. During 
the whole American war, he showed ‘himself the honest and unshaken 
patriot, the wise and able magistrate. No man ever loved his country 
more. No man could guide the vessel of state with more care. He was, 
happily, permitted to live to see the day when his native land enjoyed the 
blessings of peace, and the glory of her independence. 

In October, 1783, Gov. Trumbull declined any further election to pub- 
lic office.‘ A few days,” said he, in his address to the general assembly, 
“will bring me to the anniversary of my birth; seventy-three years of my 
life will then be completed ; and, next May, fifty-one years will have pass- 
ed since I was first honored with the confidence of the people in a public 
character. During this period, in different capacities, it has been my lot 
to be called to public service almost without interruption. Fourteen 
years I have had the honor to fill the chief seat of government. With what 
carefulness, with what zeal and attention to your welfare, I have discharged 
the duties of my several stations, some few of you, of equal age with myself, 
can witness for me from the beginning. During the latter period, none of 
you are ignorant of the manner in which my public life has been occu- 
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pied! The watchful cares and solicitude of an eight years’ distressing and 
unusual war have also fallen to my share, and have employed many anxious 
moments of my latest time; which have been cheerfully devoted to the 
welfare of my country. Happy am I to find that all these cares, anxieties, 
and solicitudes are amply compensated by the noble prospect which now 
opens to my fellow-citizens, of a happy establishment (if we are but wise 
to improve the precious opportunity) in peace, tranquillity, and national 
independence. With sincere and lively gratitude to Almighty God, our 
great protector and deliverer, and most hearty congratulations to all our 
citizens, I felicitate you, Gentlemen, the other freemen, and all the good 
people of the State, in this glorious prospect. 

*‘ Impressed with these sentiments of gratitude and felicitation, reviewing 
the long course of years in which, through various events, I have had the 
pleasure to serve the State; contemplating, with pleasing wonder and sat- 
isfaction, at the close of an arduous contest, the noble and enlarged scenes 
which now present themselves to my country’s view ; and reflecting, at the 
same time, on my advanced stage of life—a life worn out almost in the 
constant cares of office—I think it my duty to retire from the busy con- 
cerns of public affairs: that at the evening of my days I may sweeten their 
decline by devoting myself with less avocation and more attention to the 
duties of religion, the service of my God, and preparation for a future and 
happier state of existence; in which pleasing employment I shall not cease 
to remember my country, and to make it my ardent prayer that Heaven 
will not fail to blessher with its choicest favors. 

“ At this conspicuous moment, therefore, of my country’s happiness, 
when she has thus reached the goal of her wishes, and obtained the object 
for which she has so long contended, and so nobly struggled, I have to re- 
quest the favor from you, Gentlemen, and through you, from all the free- 
men of the State, that, after May next, I may be excused from any further 
service in public life ; and that from this time I may be no longer consid- 
ered as an object of your suffrages for any public employment in the 
State.” 

After thanking the Assembly for the aid which they had always afforded 
him in the discharge of his duties, the Governor availed himself of his ex- 
perience, and rendered his last address ‘“ an advisory legacy” to his con- 
stituents. 

Governor Trumbull was seized with a malignant fever, and, after a few 
days’ illness, died on the 17th of August, 1785, 

He was, in many respects, a remarkable man. M. Chastelleux, who 
saw him when he was 70 years old, writes, ‘‘ He was governor by excel- 
lence, for he had been so fifteen years, having been re-chosen every two years, 
and equally possessing the public esteem, under the British government, 
and that of Congress. His whole life is devoted to business, which he 
passionately loves, whether important or not, or rather with respect to him, 
there is none of the latter description. He has all the simplicity in his 
dress, all the importance, and even all the pedantry, becoming the great 
magistrate of a small republic. He brought to my mind the burgomasters 
of Holland, the Heinsiuses, the Barneveldts, etc.” He retained the cos- 
tume of the early part of the eighteenth century, and the primitive habits 
of his fathers; he was grave and serious, and mild in his discourse, but 
firm and resolute in action, The crowning excellence of his character 
was his unaffected piety. 

The following letter, addressed by General Washington, to Jonathan 
Trumbull, the Governor’s son, will be read with interest. 
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“ Mount Vernon, Oct. 1st, 1785. 
“My Drar Sir, 

“Tt has so happened that your letter of the first of last month, did not reach 
me until Saturday’s post. 

“You know too well the sincere respect and regard I entertained for your 
venerable father’s public and private character, to require assurance of the con- 
cern I felt for his death; or of that sympathy in your feelings, for the loss of 
him, which is prompted by friendship. Under this loss, however, great as 
your pangs may have been at the first shock, you have every thing to console 

ou. 

, “A long and well-spent life in the service of his country, places GovERNOR 
TrumBuLL among the first of patriots. In the social duties he yielded to no 
one; and his lamp, from the common course of nature being nearly extinguish- 
ed, worn down with age and cares, but retaining his mental faculties in perfec- 
tion, are blessings which rarely attend advanced life. All these combined, have 
secured to his memory unusual respect and love here, and, no doubt, unmeas- 
urable happiness hereafter. 

“JT am sensible that none of these observations can have escaped you, that I 
can offer nothing which your own reason has not already suggested upon the 
occasion; and being of Sterne’s opinion, that ‘before an affliction is digested, 
consolation comes too soon, and after it is digested it comes too late, there is 
but a mark between these two, almost as fine as a hair, for a comforter to take 
aim at,’ I rarely attempt it; nor should I add more on this subject to you, as it 
will be a renewal of sorrow, by calling afresh to your remembrance things that 
had better be forgotten. 

“ My principal pursuits are of a rural nature, in which I have great delight, 
especially as I am blessed with the enjoyment of good health. Mrs. Washing- 
ton, on the contrary, is hardly ever well; but, thankful for your kind remem- 
brance of her, joins me in every good wish for you, Mrs. Trumbull, and your 
family. 

“ Be assured, that with sentiments of the purest esteem and regard, I am, 

“ Dear Sir, your affectionate friend, and obedient servant, 


“ Gro. WASHINGTON.” 


Governor Trumbull’s wife was Miss Robinson, a descendant of John 
Robinson of Leyden, by whom he had four sons and two daughters. 
Joseph was commissary general in 1775, and died unmarried. Col. John 
Trumbull was, at one period of the war, in Europe. He was aid-de-camp 
to Gen. Lee. David died in Lebanon, Jan. 17, 1822, aged 71. Faith 
married Gen, Huntington.—Hope married Gen. William Williams of Leb- 
anon. The remaining son, Jonathan, was born at Lebanon, March 26, 
1740, graduated at Harvard College, 1759, and settled in his native town. 
From 1775 to the close of the campaign in 1778, he was paymaster to the 
northern department of the army. In 1780, he was appointed secretary 
and first aid to Washington, in whose family he lived, and whose confi- 
dence he enjoyed till the end of the war. In March, 1789, he was a mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives of the United States. In 1791, he 
was speaker of the House, and in 1794, a senator of the United States. In 
1798, he succeeded Wolcott as governor of Connecticut, in which office 
he remained eleven years, till his death. He died at Lebanon, Aug. 7, 
1809, aged 69. He had no children. His wife, Eunice Backus, died at 
New Haven, Feb., 1826, aged 76. Gov. Trumbull, like his father, was a 
man of extensive knowledge, sound judgment, and of incorruptible integ- 
rity. He was zealously attached to the ancient religious principles of 
New England, and died in the confidence of Christian hope.* 


* See Allen’s and Eliot’s Biographical Dictionaries, National Portrait Gallery, Mass. Hist. Coll., etc. 
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SKETCHES OF THE GOVERNORS AND CHIEF MAGISTRATES OF 
NEW ENGLAND, 
FROM 1620 TO 1820. 
[By Jacoz B. Moors, Esq., Member of the New Hampshire and New York Historical Societies. | 


Continued from Vol. xiii. p. 447. 


SAMUEL BELL, 
[Governor of New Hampshire from 1819 to 1823,] 


Samuet Bett was born at Londonderry, New Hampshire, on the 9th February, 1770. 
The most remote of his ancestors of whom any account is preserved in the family, was 
an inhabitant of the western coast of Scotland, who with a considerable company of his 
friends (Scotch Presbyterians) emigrated, in 1612, to the opposite shores of Ireland, and 
settled in the vicinity of the city of Londonderry. The little colony were mostly culti- 
vators of the soil. John Bell, the grandfather of Gov. Bell, was born in Ireland in 1678; 
and in 1722, attracted by the flattering accounts received from the American colonies, 
he emigrated, with his family, then consisting of one son and four daughters, to the 
province of New Hampshire, and settled in the town of Londonderry. A number of 
families from the same neighborhood in Ireland, had preceded him, and commenced a 
settlement at Londonderry as early as 1719, Mr. Bell brought with him property suffi- 
cient to purchase three hundred acres of land, and to erect such buildings and make 
such improvements as placed the family in comfortable circumstances, He died in 
1742. John Bell, his son, the father of Governor Bell, was born at Londonderry in 
1730, received such advantages of education as the common schools afforded, inherited 
the homestead farm of his father, and pursued the business of a farmer through life. In 
1758, he married Mary Ann Gilmore, daughter of James Gilmore, one of the original 
settlers of Londonderry, by whom he had twelve children, nine of whom both parents 
survived. In the revolutionary contest, Mr. Bell took an active part in favor of freedom, 
and was a member of the provincial legislature from the eommencement to the close of 
the revolution. After the peace of 1733, he was during several years a member of the 
House of Representatives, and subsequently a member of the Senate. He wasa man of 
sound, discriminating and intelligent mind, and of the highest integrity. He died in 
December, 1825, at the age of 95. His wife died in 1822, at the age of 86 years. 

Samuel Bell, until the age of eighteen, remained employed upon his father’s farm, 
attending the common schools during the winter season. Having a strong desire to 
acquire a collegiate education, his father at length yielded to his entreaties, and in April, 
1788, he commenced the study of Latin, with John Ewins, a graduate of Harvard Col- 
lege, who at that time taught school in Londonderry. He subsequently attended the 
academy in New Ipswich, under the supervision of John Hubbard, afterwards professor 
in Dartmouth College. From October, 1790, to April, 1791, he taught school in his 
native village; and in the May following entered the sophomore class of Dartmouth 
College. He graduated in 1793; studied law with the Hon. Samuel Dana, of Amherst, 
and was admitted to practice at the Hillsborough bar in September, 1796. _He immedi- 
ately rose to distinction in his profession. 

His public career, as a legislator, commenced in 1804, when he was elected a member 
of the House of Representatives. He was re-elected in the two following years, during 
both of which he filled the office of Speaker of the House. In 1807, he was appointed 
Attorney-General of the State; but the salary attached to the office at that period being 
entirely inadequate, Mr. Bell declined accepting the appointment, preferring the more 
solid advantages of his professional pursuits. In 1807, and the year following, he was 
elected a member of the Senate, during both of which years, he presided in that body. 
In 1808, Mr. Bell was elected one of the five members constituting the Executive 
Council of the State. In all these various offices, he was distinguished for his dignified 
character, sound constitutional views, and zealous devotion to the public welfare. 

During the succeeding year, having been seized with a severe affection of the lungs, 
accompanied by the common symptoms of consumption, Mr. Bell was advised by his 
physicians to relinquish his profession, and resort to travel for the benefit of his health. 
He adopted that course, and spent portions of several succeeding years in distant jour- 
neyings, principally on horseback, by which he gradually regained his former health. 

On the re-organization of the State Judiciary, in 1816, Mr. Bell was appointed asso- 
ciate justice of the superior court; an office for which he possessed the most eminent 
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qualifications, and the duties of which he discharged with great ability. He remained 
upon the bench until May, 1819, when he resigned the station, having been called to the 
chief magistracy of the State. During four years, from June, 1819, to June, 1823, Gov- 
ernor Bell discharged the duties of that high office with universal satisfaction to the 
people. Indeed, such was the confidence in his patriotism and character, that there was 
scarcely a show of an opposing party during his administration, except on his first elec- 
tion, when, out of 24,265 votes, he received 13,751. In 1822, the whole number of 
votes cast was 23,980, of which Governor Bell received 22,934, showing the smallest 
minority ever thrown against any candidate, under the constitution, except in 1795, 
when John Taylor Gilman received 9,340 out of 9,440, all the votes given. In June, 
1822, having declined a re-nomination for the office of governor, Mr. Bell was elected to 
the Senate of the United States; an office to which he was again chosen in 1829, 
With the expiration of this latter term of office,in 1835, Governor Bell retired from 
public life, to a farm in Chester, which he had purchased in 1813, and continued to 
improve, when not engaged in the public service. Here, with an income entirely ade- 
quate to the supply of all the wants of a temperate and frugal citizen, he passes the eve- 
ning of life pleasantly and contentedly, between his books and the cultivation of his 
farm. 

In 1808, Governor Bell was elected a Trustee of Dartmouth College, but resigned in 
the year following. In 1820, he was honored with the degree of Doctor of Laws from 
the Faculty of Bowdoin College. Governor Bell was twice married. His first wife 
was Mehitable Bowen Dana, daughter of Judge Dana, to whom he was married in 
November, 1797. She died in August, 1810, leaving six children, four sons and two 
daughters.* In July, 1823, Governor Bell married his present wife, Lucy Smith, 
daughter of the late Jonathan Smith of Amherst, by whom he has four sons. 


RICHARD BELLINGHAM. 
[Governor of Massachusetts in 1641 and 1654, and from 1665 to 1672.] 


RicuarD Bextineuam, the fifth Governor under the first Massachusetts charter, was 
a native of England, born in 1592. The learned editor of Winthrop says, “ he was of a 
good family in that country.” He was educated to the profession of the law, which he 
abandoned, and came to this country in 1634. On the 3d of August in that year, he 
joined the church at Boston, with his wife Elizabeth, whose death is mentioned as having 
occurred not long after. Mr. Bellingham was one of the twenty-six original patentees 
named in the charter of King Charles I. in 1628; and being well qualified to take an 
active part in the affairs of the infant colony, the opportunity was not long wanting. 
He was chosen a deputy in March, 1635. He was an assistant from 1636 to 1639, and 
from 1643 to 1652; and was also treasurer of the colony from 1637 to 1639. In May, 1635, 
the general court placed him upon the commission for military affairs, which Winthrop 
says ‘had power of life and limb’’—and which was indeed the most important power 
exercised in the colony. His associates in the commission were the governor, deputy- 
governor, Winthrop, Bradstreet, Endicott and others, and they were empowered to 
make war offensive and defensive, and to imprison such as they might deem to be ene- 
mies of the commonwealth, and in case of refusal to come under restraint, to put offend- 
ers to death. At the succeeding general court, held at Newtown, [Cambridge,] 6th 
May, Mr. Bellingham was chosen deputy-governor. From this period he was annually 
chosen a magistrate until 1641. Hutchinson represents him to have been, at this period, 


* Samuel Dana Bell, eldest son of Governor Bell, was born 9th Oct. 1798; graduated at Harv. Coll. in 
1816; studied Jaw with the late Attorney-General Sullivan at Exeter; was admitted to the bar in 1820; 
settled in Chester, where he became a member of the legislature ; was during five years solicitor of Rock- 
ingham; and is now in the successful practice of bis profession, at Manchester, N. H. In 1826, he married 
Mary Healy, the only daughter of the late Hon. Newell Healy of Kensington, N. H. 

John Bell, boro 5th November, 1800, was graduated at Union College, Schenectady, N. Y. in 1818; stud- 
ied medicine with Dr. Shattuck of Boston, and subsequently with the celebrated Luennec, at Paris; and 
commenced the practice of medicine in the city of New York, in 1823, with flattering prospects of success. 
He remained two years in the city, during which he became one of the editors of the Medical and Physical 
Journal, a work of high reputation. He was appointed Professor of Anatomy and Physiology in the Uni- 
versity of Vermont; but being about this time affiicted with a severe hemorrhage of the lungs, he removed 
to Natchez, Mississippi, in 1525, and subsequently to Louisiana, where he died unmarried, 27th November, 
1830, at the age of 30. 

Mary-Anne Bell, e\dest daughter of Gov. B., was born 26th Oct. 1802; was married to John Nesmith, 
Esq. in 1825, and died in 1830. ‘The other daughter of Gov. B. died in infancy. 

James Bell, born 13th of November, 1804, graduated at Bowdoin College in 1822; studied law with 
Judge Gould of Litchfield, Conn., afterwards with his brother at Chester, was admitted to the bar in 1825, 
and is now in the practice of his profession at Exeter. He married Judith, daughter of the late Hon. 
Nathaniel Upham, of Rochester, N. H. 

Luther V. Bell, born 20th December, 1806; was graduated at Bowdoin College in 1823; studied medi- 
cine with his brother John; settled at Derry, N. H., where he continued in a successful practice until Jan, 
1837, when, having been appointed Superintendent of the M’Lean Asylum at Charlestown, Maas., he entered 
upon the discharge of his duties, where he yet remains. His wife Frances C., is the daughter of James 
Pinkerton, Esq. of Londonderry. 
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like Winthrop, Dudley, and Bradstreet, a man of property and estate above most of the 
planters of the colony. 

In the framing of the colonial laws, which occupied the attention of the General Court 
from time to time, Mr. Bellingham, being a lawyer, anda man distinguished alike for 
good judgment and integrity, had a greater share than any other person of his time, ex- 
cepting perhaps Governor Woda 

In 1640, Mr. Bellingham was re-elected deputy-governor ; and at the election in 1641, 
he was chosen governor, in opposition to Winthrop, by a majority of six votes. There 
were rival and party interests, even at that early day, among those who had fled from a 
common persecution. Winthrop seems to have been the favorite candidate of the Gen- 
eral Court, and Bellingham, for the time, to have been the candidate of the people ; and 
no sooner was the result known, than the Court repealed an order formerly made for the 
annual allowance of £100 tothe governor. There was no general dislike of the excel- 
lent Winthrop, but the people held to the democratic doctrine of rotation in office, even 
to the neglect of so good a man as Winthrop, “ lest there should be a governor for life.” 
Mr. Winthrop seems to have felt some little mortification at this result, and complained 
that ‘there were divers who had not given in their votes,” and were denied by the 
magistrates, ‘‘ because they had not given them in at the doors.’’ At.the following 
election, however, the Court party rallied, and Winthrop was again elected. 

During the few years preceding, raged the Antinomian controversy, in which the 
celebrated Anne Hutchinson bore so conspicuous a part; and there were other circum- 
stances which contributed to render the first administration of Bellingham unpleasant, 
and finally unpopular. Toward the close of the year, the General Court being in session, 
there were “uncomfortable agitations and contentions” between the governor and 
Court. Winthrop says that they arose from the jealousy of the governor, at ‘“ seeing 
some others of the magistrates bear more sway with the people than himself, and that 
they were called to be of the standing council for life, and himself passed by.’ And he 
goes on to pronounce the conduct of Bellingham in this instance to be the “ occasion of 
grief tomany godly minds, and matter of reproach to the whole Court in the mouths of 
others.” The prejudices of the governor’s opponents, in this case, seem to have out- 
stripped their judgment, as his alleged offences bear no proportion to the formal repri- 
mand which was imposed. One was, that the governor had taken the part of a poor 
miller, of the name of Howe, of Watertown, in a dispute about the title of a mill, against 
the rich and austere Dudley ; andanother was, that he had interfered improperly in the 
matter of a fine imposed upon a citizen for an infraction of the law. The governor was 
inflexible in his opinions, and probably did not spare his opponents in the heat of the 
controversy. The deputies, after consulting together, gave him, says Winthrop, “a 
solemn admonition, which was never done to any governor before.” 

There was another proceeding, however, on the part of the governor, which greatly 
offended the puritan delicacy of the elders and magistrates. Winthrop, who relates 
many other things less proper to be told, gravely expresses a doubt whether the facts in 
this case were “fit to be published.’ There resided at this period in the family of 
governor Bellingham, a young man, who had been paying his addresses to a gentle- 
woman of the neighborhood, of the name of Penelope Pelham, a sister of Herbert Pel- 
ham ;* and matters had proceeded so far, as Winthrop says, that she ‘“‘ was ready to be 
contracted to him” in marriage. The governor, who was a widower, suddenly made 
overtures to the damsel,. who, being dazzled by the prospects of a better establishment 
thus suddenly placed before her, accepted his suit, jilted her former admirer, and married 
his excellency. This little episode in the affairs of the colony, excited universal atten- 
tion and animadversion, The governor, it seems, not only disappointed the hopes of the 
unsuccessful suiter, but he committed a gross breach of order, in refusing to have his 
contract of marriage published where he dwelt, according to law, and also by performing 
the marriage ceremony himself. This he claimed the right to do, in his capacity of 
magistrate, but it was contrary to the practice of the colony. ‘These offences were 
deemed so inexcusable, that he was presented by the grand inquest for a breach of the 
law ; andthe General Court, not being in a very friendly mood, took up the matter, and 
through their secretary formally summoned the governor to answer to the prosecution. 
But the governor, refusing to descend from his high place as judge on the bench, to 
take the bar as an offender, and the magistrates not wishing to proceed to extremities, 
the matter was finally suffered to rest, without any further proceedings. But the pop- 
ular opinion was for the time decidedly against the governor, and, as a consequence, in 
1642, he was dropped from office, and Winthrop chosen in his stead. 

After this, we hear little of governor Bellingham for several years, except in occasional 
conflicts with his brethren of the magistracy, whose course he did not approve. With 


* Herbert Pelham was an assistant from 1646 to 1649. He was of the same family with Thomas, Lord 
Pelham, who on the death of John Hollis, Duke of New-Castle, 15th July, 1711, succeeded that nobleman 
in his estate and titles. 
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Mr. Saltonstall, of Salem, one of the most worthy of the fathers of New England, we 
find governor Bellingham frequently joined in opposition to the rest of the council, and 
taking part with the deputies against the powers claimed by the magistrates. 

In 1644, another controversy arose out of a trifling affair, which set the little colony 
by the ears, and so divided the magistrates and deputies, that the elders were obliged to 
interfere, and the difficulty was only ended by both parties finally getting weary of the 
dispute, and glad to compromise. A poor woman had lost a swine, which strayed away, 
and after some time she found it, as she alleged, in the possession of arich neighbor. 
She claimed the swine, but the neighbor denying that it was her’s refused to deliver it 
up. She appealed to the magistrates. Bellingham, with his usual readiness to protect 
the interests of the weaker party against the more powerful, took up the cause of the 
poor woman; while Dudley, on the other hand, as in the case of the miller, espoused 
the cause of the patrician. ‘The contest waxed warm, and there being no hope of end- 
ing it, Dudley and Bellingham, at last, “in order that the public peace might be restor- 
ed,” arranged a compromise between the parties. s 

In a popular excitement which occurred two years afterward, when some ‘‘ persons 
of figure,” who had settled at Scituate, undertook to complain of the illiberality of the 
government of the colony, we find Mr. Bellingham opposed to rigorous measures, and 
‘In favor of that Christian toleration, which has since become a distinguishing feature in 
our institutions, 

In 1653, Mr. Bellingham was again chosen deputy-governor; and inthe following 
year, governor. In 1655, he was again elected deputy-governor, and was annually re- 
elected until 1665. He was then chosen governor, in which office he continued under 
annual elections until his death, in 1672. 

During this long period, he was actively engaged in the affairs of the colony, and 
carefully watched over its interests in the trying periods of the revolution, the protec- 
torate, and the restoration. During the latter years of the reign of Charles I., and dur- 
ing the stern despotism of Cromwell, when the colonists were increasing in numbers and 
wealth, and were apprehensive of some invasion of their chartered privileges, Belling- 
ham was an admirable pilot tocarry them through the storm. After the restoration, and 
at a time when fears were entertained of the disposition of Charles II. respecting the 
charter, Mr. Bellingham was appointed, with Leverett and others, ‘to receive the 
charter and duplicate thereof in open court,’ for safe keeping. The same determina- 
tion probably existed at this time to preserve their Charter, at whatever hazard, that 
actuated the people of Connecticut, when Andros, twenty-two years afterwards, de- 
manded the surrender of theirs. 

In obedience toa royal summons, agents had repaired to London, to answer allega- 
tions against the colony, with whose explanations the King declared himself to be satis- 
fied, and promised to confirm their charter, at the same time enjoining upon them the 
toleration of Episcopalians and Quakers. A short time afterwards, however, the colony 
was alarmed by the appearance of four royal commissioners, who had been appointed 
for the purpose of exercising a supervisory power over all the colonial governments. 
The spirit of the colony was roused. They considered the commission to be, as in truth 
it was, in derogation of the powers granted by their charter. The colonial government 
had now a difficult task to perform. On the one hand, they. were determined to resist at 
the threshhold any invasion of their chartered privileges, and on the other hand loyalty 
to the sovereign required that they should be discreet in their proceedings. Ain extra 
session of the General Court was summoned, and the bold and decided stand at once 

-taken, not to recognize the authority of the commissioners. An address was at the same 
time forwarded to the King, explaining and defending the course adopted. The pro- 
ceedings of the commissioners were in general arbitrary and impolitic,and adapted 
rather to distract than to tranquillize the people. On their return to England, they did 
not fail to represent the conduct of Massachusetts in the most unfavorable light. "'The 
King was vexed at this instance of disregard for prerogative, and issued peremptory 
orders to Governor Bellingham and four others, who were named, to appear before him, 
and “answer for refusing the authority of his commissioners.” Instead of complying 
with this injunction, they addressed a letter to the Secretary of State, in which they 
affected to doubt the authenticity of the royal mandate. They profess the utmost loyal- 
ty, and say that their case had been already so well unfolded, that the wisest among 
them could not make it any clearer. With this manifestation of loyalty, and the timely 
present of a ship-load of masts for the royal navy, at that time much wanted, and which 
was sent forward to the King, he was appeased—and the cloud, which had for some 
time been gathering over the colony, was dispersed. 

Although, as before intimated, governor Bellingham was less rigid than his associates 
Winthrop and Dudley, in his religious opinions, he was devotedly attached to the puri- 
tan faith, and warmly opposed any movement, which he feared might weaken or preju- 
dice the church. He was opposed to the establishment of a new chureh in Boston, in 
1669, “as detrimental to the public peace,” and summoned the council to consider the 
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subject, but they declined to interfere. In the whole controversy srowing out of the 
settlement of Davenport, he was the advocate of the first or original church. 

The witchcraft delusion was at this time existing in New-England, and a sister of 
governor Bellingham, the widow of William Hibbins, was executed in June, 1656, as a 
witch, being the second victim in this country to that absurd fanaticism.* Hutchinson 
intimates that some pecuniary losses of her husband, in the latter part of his life, had so 
soured her temper, that she became quarrelsome, and falling under church censures, was 
so odious to the people, that they accused her of witchcraft. It was of her that the 
famous Norton made the remark, that ‘one of the magistrates’ wives was hanged for a 
witch, only for having more wit than her neighbors.” 

Governor Bellingham died on the 7th December, 1672, at the age of 80. He lived to 
be the only surviving patentee named in the charter. As a man, he was benevolent and 
upright; as a Christian, devout and conscientious ; and as a magistrate, attached to the 
interests of the people, and resolute in defending them. Hubbard speaks of him, as “a 
very ancient gentleman, having spun a long thread of above eighty years, a notable 
hater of bribes, and firm and fixed in any resolution he entertained.” Mather, following 
Hubbard, says, that ‘‘among all his virtues he was noted for none more than for his 
notable and perpetual hatred of bribes;”’ and for this he would honor him witha 
Theban statue. Nor does the testimony stop here ; for in the granary burial-ground, in 
Boston, over his tomb is inscribed : 

‘© Virtue’s fast friend within this tomb doth lie, 
A foe to bribes, but rich in charity.” 

By his will, executed on the 28th November, a few days before his death, he left his 
large property at Rumney Marsh, for charitable and pious purposes ; but the instrument 
was drawn in such a manner, that the General Court set it aside, and made a different 
disposition of the estate. ; 

Samuet Beriincuam, M. D., the only son of governor Bellingham, who survived 
him, graduated at Harvard College in 1642, completed his education in Europe, and 
settled in London, in the parish of St. Anne, Westminster. He lived to an advanced 
age.—Mrs. Penelope Bellingham, widow of governor B., died at Boston, May 28, 1702, 


EARL OF BELLOMONT. 
[Governor of New York, Massachusetts and New Hampshire, from 1697 to 1701.] 


Ricwarp Coors, Earle of Bellomont, was an Irish peer, and a descendant of the 
family of Cootes, of Coloony. He was born in 1636. He was a relative of Sir Charles 
Coote, a brave officer, and governor of Dublin in 1641, whose son Charles, afterwards 
Earl Mountrath, was one of the most distinguished officers in the civil wars of Ireland. 
In 1660, Earl Bellomont married Eliza, daughter of John Naufan, an eminent English 
merchant, the lady, at the time of her espousals, being but twelve years of age,—The 
residence of the Earl was subsequently at Merton Court, near Ledbury, in Hereford- 
shire. He took no very prominent part in public affairs until about the time of the rev- 
olution of 1689, when he became an active politician and gained the confidence of 
William III. 

The faithless and despotic conduct of James IJ., and of Francis Nicholson, who had 
been lieutenant-governor of New York under the papist governor Dongan, and was con- 
tinued in office by Andros, gave great dissatisfaction to the people of that colony. The 
wealthy and influential citizens were irritated by the privation of their former liberties, 
and the mass of the people were inflamed by a dread of popery. Nicholson himself was 
a papist, and almost every station in the province had been filled by men of the same 
faith. Accordingly, when the news arrived of the designs of the Prince of Orange, and 
the people of New England had declared in his favor and imprisoned governor Andros, 
in April, 1689—the people of New York were for following the example of the people of 
Boston. But the wealthy citizens hesitated, and generally discountenanced any move- 
ment of the kind. Nicholson and his council not only refrained from proclaiming King 
William, but despatched a messenger to governor Bradstreet at Boston, haughtily com- 
manding the release of Andros, and “the suppression of the rabble.” 

At this crisis, Jacob Leyslaer, a militia captain of Dutch descent, ambitious spirit, 
and popular address, determined on declaring for King William. Accordingly with his 
company, he seized the fort on the 2lst May, 1689, when the populace of the whole 
town at once declared for William III. Leyslaer thereupon assumed and exercised the 
office of governor, expecting that the King would confirm his acts, and reward his loy- 
alty, by conferring the government upon him. But the aristocracy, who had refused to 


* William Hibbing, was admitted a freeman, May 13, 1640; was a deputy from Boston in 1640 and 1641, 
and an assistant from 1643, to his death, July 23, 1654. He was a man of some note, and had been agent 
of the colony in England. 
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sign the declaration proposed by Leyslaer in favor of the Prince of Orange, were greatly 
displeased that a man of humble origin should thus get the start of them; and while 
they tardily declared for the new King, they published a manifesto against the govern- 
ment of Leyslaer. Backed by the influence of these men, the friends of Nicholson pre- 
vailed at court; and Leyslaer’s messenger who: had been dispatched to London, was 
sent back with empty thanks. Henry Sloughter, a weak, intemperate man, was sent 
out as governor, in 1691; and Leyslaer, resenting the supposed intrigues of his ene- 
mies, and refusing to surrender the fort without express orders under the sign-manual 
of the King, was arrested by order of Sloughter, tried, condemned by his enemies, and 
hurried to execution, on the 16th May, 1691. It is said by the historian of that period, 
that Sloughter hesitated for some time to sign the warrantof execution; that the ene- 
mies of Leyslaer, apprehensive of a re-action in his favor, earnestly pressed the governor 
to act, and having invited him to a sumptuous entertainment, procured from him, while 
ina state of intoxication, his signature to the death-warrant of Leyslaer, and of Mil- 
bourne, his son-in-law. 

This proceeding, alarming the adherents of Leyslaer, they fled in great numbers from 
the province ; and for many years, the most bitter contentions were kept up between the 
two factions into which the people were thus divided. Sloughter died at New York, 
23d July, 1691, and was succeeded by Benjamin Fletcher, who arrived 29th August, 
1692. During Fletcher’s administration, piracy, though not openly encouraged, was 
secretly promoted, and the governor himself, if he did not share in the spoils of the free- 
booters, winked at theif outrages, and took no pains to punish them, Such was the 
situation of the province of New York, when the ministry became aroused to the neces- 
sity of prompt measures for the suppression of piracy, and for healing the disorders in 
the colony. A son of Leyslaer, an energetic and resolute man, had brought the attain- 
der of his father before the King, and finding efficient aid in the Massachusetts agents, 
who were then in London, and also in the Karl of Bellomont, succeeded, in 1694, in 
procuring a reversal of the attainder. Bellomont, who had been one of the committee 
in the House of Lords to examine the proceedings in the case of Leyslaer and Mil- 
bourne, did not hesitate to declare in his place that ‘‘these men had been barbarously 
murdered.” 

Early in the year 1695, the Earl of Bellomont was summoned before the King, who 
remarked to him, that having come to the determination to repress the illegal trafic and 
piracy, which had for several years been increasing in the colonies, he had selected him 
as the mest suitable person to be invested with the government of New York and New 
England. 

Rae to make effectual preparations for the suppression of piracy, Lord Bellomont 
at once set about devising the most ready means. It so happened, that Robert Livings- 
ton, of New York, was at that time in London, and being acquainted with the Earl, in- 
troduced, and recommended to his lordship one William Kidd, whom he knew as “a 
man of honor and intrepidity,” to command the proposed expedition against the pirates. 
The plan was, to have fitted out a frigate, and of this Kidd would have had command, 
but the exigency of the war prevented. ‘The scheme of a private adventure was then 
pennes by Livingston, with the concurrence of the Earl, and other noblemen, and the 

ing entered so heartily into it, that he took one-tenth of the stock, the Earl of Bello- 
mont and Romney, the Lord Chancellor Somers, and various other noblemen, becoming 
partners with the sovereign in this adventure against the pirates. Kidd with the com- 
mission of a privateer, sailed from Plymouth in April, 1696, with orders to proceed 
against the pirates, and hold himself responsible to the Earl of Bellomont. The result 
of this enterprise is well known. Kidd, instead of suppressing piracy, became the prince 
of pirates, and came near involving the ministry and all concerned, even the King him- 
self, in the charge of aiding the freebooters. ip the articles of impeachment preferred 
against Lord Somers and others, in May, 1701, this was among the specifications. The 
impeachment, however, fell to the ground. 

Although designated as governor of New York in 1695, Earl Bellomont did-not receive 
his commission until the 18tk June, 1697. He embarked early in the following autumn, 
on board a vessel of war. The merchant vessels which sailed at the same time, arrived 
safe at Boston ; but the man-of-war, encountering the severe gales of the tempestuous 
season which followed, was blown off to Barbadoes, and there wintered, not arriving at 
New York until the following spring. 

The Earl of Bellomont arrived at New York on the 2d April, 1698. He brought with 
him, as lieatenant-governor, John Naufan, Esq., a cousin of the Countess Bellomont, 
who also came out with him. As soon as it was known that the royal vessel was enter- 
ing the harbor, notwithstanding the enemies of Leyslaer, whose cause the Earl had 
espoused, were in power, they made extensive preparations to welcome the arrival of 
the new governor with every public demonstration of joy. The city council ordered 
“ four barrels of powder for a grand salute.” The most loyal addresses were voted by 
the mayor and aldermen ; and the most wealthy citizens, those who had sided with the 
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persecutors of Leyslaer, vied with the majority of the people, the friends of the unfortu- 
nate victim, who should pay the Earl the highest honors. A few days after the Earl 
had published his commission, the common council invited him to a public entertain- 
ment, projected on a magnificent scale for that period, and appointed two from each 
board, as “a committee to make a bill of fare,” with power, ‘ for the effectual doing 
thereof, to call to their assistance-such cooks as they shall think necessary.’’ There 
can be no doubt, says Dunlap, that the party in power trembled, and were conscience- 
struck ; knowing, as they probably did know, that Lord Bellomont came to his govern- 
ment with strong prejudices against some of the prominent actors in the preceding 
administration, and a fixed determination to exert his power and influence to restore to 
the family of Leyslaer their former rank and possessions. 

After going into a thorough investigation of Fletcher’s administration, the Earl openly 
denounced him as a corrupt and profligate magistrate, and not only caused proceedings 
to be instituted against him and his partisans, who had shared the public spoil, but at 
one time proposed to send hima prisoner to England to undergo a criminal trial. These 
early and decisive proofs of the just and equitable character of the Earl of Bellomont, at 
once rendered him popular; and it may be said, that he became, in fact, although a 
nobleman of the highest rank, the leader of the democratic party in the province over 
which he had come to preside. 

The Earl’s commission included the provinces of New York, Massachusetts, and New 
Hampshire. The people of these two latter provinces, who had been harrassed with 
every species of vexation under the rule of Andros and Dudley, anxiously looked for his 

rrival. The province of Connecticut had also suffered from the interference of Fletch- 
er, the late governor of New-York, and being desirous of conciliating the favor of Earl 
Bellomont, their General Court, which was in session at the time of his arrival, appointed 
a deputation of the most distinguished characters to wait upon and congratulate him on 
his arrival. Trumbull says, that the committee discharged their trust with a dignity 
and address, that greatly pleased the governor, and produced the most favorable im- 
pressions. The New-Hampshire assembly, determined to obtain the ear of Lord Bello- 
mont, even before his arrival appointed a deputation to wait upon him at New York. 
Their instructions to their agent were, that ‘‘if he should find his Lordship high, and 
reserved, and not easy of access, to employ some gentleman who was in his confidence, 
to manage the business; but if easy and free, he was to wait upon him in person, to tell 
him how joyfully they received the news of his appointment,” &c.—But he was in- 
structed further, in case the friends of Usher (the former lieutenant-governor of New- 
Hampshire, and who was the head of a powerful party at the time) had got the start, 
“ to observe what reception they met with. If his Lordship was ready to come that 
way, he was to beg leave to attend him as far as Boston, and then ask his permission to 
return home.” This mission, which shows the contrivers to have been no mean politi- 
cians, had the desired effect. The party who so promptly moved in this affair, were 
placed in power on the arrival of the Karl at Portsmouth. 

The affairs of the colony of New York demanding the most vigilant attention, the 
governor did not visit New England until the year after his arrival. The peace of Rys- 
wick, of 10th September, 1697, had interrupted hostilities between the English and 
French; but the governor of Canada, Frontignac, determined to prosecute his vengeance 
against the Iroquois, whom he refused to consider as embraced within the provisions of 
the treaty. The vigilance and energy of governor Bellomont frustrated the designs of 
Frontignac, and a short time after, peace was formally concluded between the French 
and the Five Nations. 

Governor Bellomont first met the colonial legislature in session, on the 19th May, 
1698, and the line of policy which he had resolved to pursue, was clearly indicated in 
his address, on that occasion. ‘“ I cannot but observe to you,” said he, “ whata legacy 
my predecessor has left to me, and what difficulties to struggle with: a divided people, 
an empty treasury, a few miserable, naked, half-starved soldiers, not half the number the 
King allowed pay for, the fortifications and even the governor’s house, very much out 
of repair ; and, in a word, the whole government out of frame.” Speaking of the neces- 
sity of economy in the public service, he says, “I will take care there shall be no mis- 
application of the public money. I will pocket none of it myself, nor shall.there be any 
embezzlement of it by others, but exact accounts shall be given you.’’—He then urges 
upon them the importance of finding out some expedient to reconcile the contending 
parties in the province, declaring that he would esteemit “ the glory of his government 
to bring so good a work to pass.’”—The assembly, however, were in no condition to 

rofit by the sage counsels of the governor. In the recent election the enemies of 
ye yalaes had prevailed, and although the house agreed to a formal answer of eight lines 
to the governor’s speech, they could agree in scarcely any thing else ; and on the 14th 
June, the governor dissolved them. At the next election, the Leyslaerians were in the 
ascendant, and the governor, determined to have unity in his administration, dismissed 
several of the old counsellors. The business of the government now went on smoothly ; 
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laws were passed for the purity of elections, for providing a revenue, settling the salary 
of the governor, and also for indemnifying the families of Leyslaer and Milbourne and 
their adherents. 

The most corrupt and extravagant grants had been obtained of the Indians by sundry 
prominent speculators in the province, countenanced by the former governor, which 
gave umbrage to the tribes, and were likely to prove injurious to the colony. These 
grants, Earl Bellomont, on due representations at court, was empowered to vacate ; and 
some of the more prominent agents in these frauds were severely punished. 

In May, 1699, having been nearly fourteen months in the country, and restored a 
degree of quiet to the province of New York, Lord Bellomont determined on visiting 
New England. He arrived at Boston on the 26th of the month. His reception was 
most cordial.—A nobleman at the head of the government was a new thing. All ranks 
of people exerted themselves to show him respect, and the appearance was so pompous, 
that his lordship thought it gave him every reason to expect a very liberal and honora- 
ble support from a province so well peopled and exhibiting tokens of so much aflluence. 
He was affable and courteous on all occasions, taking pains to court the good will of the 
people. There was the most perfect harmony in the General Court while he presided. 
By conciliating the good graces of the people, and ingratiating himself among all clas- 
ses, he obtained a larger salary than any of his predecessors, receiving during his stay 
in New England, of about fourteen months, grants to the amount of £1,875 sterling. 
Hutchinson remarks, however, that there was something unparliamentary in his pro- 
ceedings in council, where he not only acted as their head in an executive, but also in 
a legislative capacity. He proposed business, recommended them to go into committees, 
when he would leave the chair, and mingle in their debates. He guided them as far as 
his influence extended, in every measure, and did not think it proper that they should 
act, as a house of parliament, in his absence. When absent, from any cause, he would 
send messages, advising their course of proceedings; and afterwards, if, on reflection, 
he deemed if necessary, he would exercise his power of reversing their proceedings. 
He was the first New England governor who introduced the custom of formal speeches, 
as the King’s representative, to the two houses of the provincial legislature. 

Earl Bellomont, immediately on his arrival in this country, had learnt the course 
taken by Kidd, and had heard of his bold and daring exploits. He accordingly concerted 
all possible measures to take the freebooter on his re-appearance on the coast. The pub- 
lic feeling in England was much excited on hearing the news; and there were not 
wanting those who attributed the conduct of Kidd to a concert among the parties to the 
adventure, although the King himself was one. Lord Bellomont felt that his honor, and 
that of the government, was deeply involved, and that the apprehension and punishment 
of the pirate, was a step essential to their exculpation in the eyes of the world.—Singu- 
lar as it may appear—and from this fact some historians have come to the conclusion 
that he expected protection from Bellomont—captain Kidd, while yet the officers of jus- 
tice were in pursuit of him along the coast, made his appearance publicly in Boston, on 
the first of July, 1699, and some of his crew with him. As soon as this came to the 
knowledge of the governor, he sent for him, and examined him before the council. He 
was then ordered to draw up forthwith a narrative of his proceedings, which he neglect- 
ed to do, and on the 6th, was arrested and committed to prison. Why so lenient a 
course was at first adopted by the governor, who was really anxious to secure the pirate 
does not appear; but it probably arose from his anxiety to obtain from Kidd himself 
some clue to the motives which had led him to become a pirate, and also to learn the 
extent of his outrages. Among Kidd’s papers were found accounts of his buried treas- 
ures, and commissioners were appointed and sent off, who recovered large sums of 
money, besides jewels, &c. and delivered them to the Earl. Kidd was a daring man 
and boldly resisted the officers sent to seize him, but he was taken, confined in irons, 
and sent to England, with his comrades, in a man-of-war. He was tried at the Old 
Bailey, on the 8th May, 1701, and soon afterwards executed.* 

After having disposed of Kidd, the Earl sat out on a visit to New Hampshire, where 
he arrived, and published his commission on the 31st July, 1699, at Portsmouth. The 
council had previously voted him an address, and sent a committee, of which John 
Usher was one, to present it to him at Boston. He was welcomed with acclamation b 
the people, who now congratulated themselves that they had a nobleman at the head of 
the government, distinguished for his virtues, and who had no interest in oppressing 
them. He called the council and assembly together on the 7th August, and in his 
speech recommended sundry reforms, and while he remained in the province, exerted 


* Tradition avers, that his execution was a sham—that the parties who were origi i 
Kidd as a privateer, were likewise so closely connected with fs in his later sapadisgy CACO VOTO ae 
exposure, it was so contrived that “a man of straw” only was executed in his stead. But ono of the jour- 
nals of that day states, that when Kidd was hung, “the rope he was first ty’d up with broke, and being 
taken up alive, he was for some time permitted to converse with the ordinary, and then ty’d up again.” 
So that he must have been something more than a mere man of straw. 4 van 
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himself to quiet the disputes which had so long existed. The courts were re-organized, 
and other measures adopted, which were satisfactory to the people. The assembly voted 
him a gratuity of £500; and after a stay of eighteen days in the province, during which 
the people came in from the surrounding country in throngs to see him, and whom he 
treated with great attention and hospitality, he quitted the province and returned to 
Boston, leaving lieutenant-governor Partridge in charge of the government. 

During the absence of governor Bellomont in New England, his opponents, among 
what was then the aristocracy of New York, busied themselves in forwarding the de- 
signs of the former governor Fletcher, who was then in England, endeavoring to effect 
the removal of the Earl; but their efforts produced very little impression upon the King, 
who sent the Earl the most flattering assurances of his approbation.* 

Soon after the close of the session of the General Court in May, 1700, Lord Bellomont 
took leave of his Massachusetts government, and returned to New York. Here matters 
being ina quiet state, little was done by the governor, except to superintend the im- 
provements of the city. He encouraged the erection of a new City Hallin Wall Street, 
by giving the stones of the bastions of the old fortifications which once extended on the 
line of Wall street, nearly across the island. 

About this time the friends and adherents of Leyslaer and Milbourne, disinterred their 
coffins and removed their remains from the spot where they had been buried as malefac- 
tors, to the Dutch Church in Garden street, where they were entombed with every 
mark of respect. This proceeding, which was countenanced by the governor, gave 
great, offence to the enemies of Leyslaer, who still cherished feelings of enmity to his 
memory. Among the thirty-two ‘‘ Heads of Complaint against the Earl of Bellomont, 
in his Government of New York,” which was sent out to the King, a short time prior 
to the death of the Earl, the fact that he countenanced this proceeding, is urged asa 
grave and well grounded complaint against his administration. 

But another act, of far greater consequence—and one which would, unless we care- 
fully consider the circumstances out of which it arose, cast a deep shade upon the fair 
fame of Bellomont—his enemies dared not disapprove, so united was the public senti- 
ment on the subject. We refer now to the law of New York, passed in August, 1700, 
against the Catholic priests. Theact wasentitled, ‘‘ Anact against Jesuites and Popish 
priests.’ The preamble expressly charges that “ divers Jesuits, Priests and Popish Mis- 
sionaries have of late industriously labored to debauch, seduce, and withdraw the In- 
dians from their obedience, and to excite and stir them up to sedition, rebellion, and 
open hostility,’ &c. Therefore it was enacted, “That every Jesuit and Seminary, 
Priest Missionary, or other Spiritual or Ecclesiastical Person,” acting under author- 
ity of the Pope or See of Rome, should depart from the Province before the first of 
November, 1700; that any such person found remaining in the province after said first 
of November, should be liable to perpetual imprisonment, and to death, if taken, after 
having escaped from prison! The New England laws against the Quakers scarcely 
went farther than this. 

This law against the Jesuits was a severe one; and to us, of the present generation, 
who behold the cross of the Roman Catholic churches standing among the spires of 
Protestant edifices of every denomination in our cities, it would seem cruel and unac- 
countable. But the history of that period shows it to have been rather a measure of 
state policy, than of persecution. There was a wide spread horror of popery, it is true ; 
but this alone would not have led to the enactment of so sanguinary a law. The cause 
is more likely to be found in the well-known tampering of the Catholic priests with the 
Indians. It had become notorious, that the northern tribes had been excited by Jesuit 
emissaries to murder the English inhabitants; and the terrible scenes at Schenectady 
and other places, directly attributable to the influence of the Romish priests, were still 
fresh in the recollections of the people. Their legislators, therefore, in directing their 
penalties against the priests, imagined that they were warding off the blows of the tom- 
ahawk. 

During the remainder of Harl Bellomont’s administration, he was sedulously engaged 
in treating with the Indians, and in plans for the improvement of the city, and the in- 
crease and prosperity of the colony. While occupied in these endeavors, he was sud- 
denly taken ill, and expired on the 5th March, 1701, at the age of 65.—He was buried 
with becoming: honors, the populace of the whole city turning out to join the funeral 
procession, which was directed by the city authorities, His remains were interred in 
the chapel of the fort, at the Battery ; but afterwards, when the fort was taken down, 


* The little concern which these intrigues of his enemies gave Lord B., isseen from the following extract 
of oue of his familiar letters to his friend Abraham De Peyster at New York:—“ Boston, 22d Jan. 1699 — 
T hear the Jacobite party in New York have named a new governor before the King has thought fit to name 
one, and [am also told that they lay wagers that I shall not go any more to New York ; but, for all that, 
I desire you will bespeak me two pipes of good ale and two pipes of small beer, at Albany or Schenectady, 
which I would have laid inat New York against my going thither. Pray charge the man you bespeak 1% 
of, to boil it very well, and make as good as possible.’ 
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and the Battery levelled, in 1790, the leaden coffin was removed, and finally deposited 
in St. Paul’s church-yard. A few days after the death of the Earl, his coat of arms, 
carried in state, was placed in front of the new City Hall; but on the arrival of his suc- 
cessor, Lord Cornbury, in 1702, it was torn down, and, Dunlap says, ‘* destroyed by the 
aristocracy.” 

The Countess Bellomont, soon after the Earl’s decease, returned to England, and was 
afterwards, on the 3d Dec. 1737, when eighty-nine years of age, married to William 
Brigdon, Esq., merchant of London. She died 12th March, 1738, in the 90th year of 
her age. 


FRANCIS BERNARD. 
[Governor of New Jersey from 1758 to 1760; and of Massachusetts from 1760 to 1770.] 


Sir Francis Bernarp, was the son of Francis Bernard, Esq. who was for several 
years a judge of the Irish common pleas, and afterwards removed to England, and set- 
tled at Nettleham in Lincolnshire. The son was educated at Oxford University, studied 
the profession of the law, and was proctor in the ecclesiastical courts of England, when 
the intelligence of the death of governor Belcher of New Jersey reached London. His 
friends immediately made an interest in his favor at court, and on the 27th Jan. 1758, 
he was appointed governor of New Jersey. 

Governor Bernard sailed in April following for his government, and arrived off Sandy 
Hook on the 19th May. “ Col. Peter Schuyler,” says one of the periodicals of that day, 
“happening to be at the Hook with his sloop, took the governor and his family to Perth 
Amboy.”’ He did not assume the government of the province until the 13th June, 
when he published his commission, and was waited upon by deputations from the prin- 
cipal towns. Congratulatory addresses poured in from all quarters, and on visiting 
Elizabethtown and New Brunswick, he was met by great parades of the citizens, in 
reply to whose addresses, he pledged himself (as other governors had done) to devote 
himself to the good of the province. He assured them, that he ‘* would defend the prov- 
ince by the powers of war, cultivate it by the arts of peace, and maintain its rights by an 
equal administration of justice.” At Princeton, he was waited upon by a deputation 
from the College, who addressed him in Latin, to which he replied very pertinently in 
the same language. 

Soon after his arrival, apprehensions being entertained of an invasion by the Indians, 
who had already made hostile demonstrations, Governor Bernard through the medium 
of Teedynscung, king of the Delawares, summoned the Minisink or Muncy, and the 
Pompton Indians to meet him in Council at Burlington. The council opened on the 
7th August, 1758, and was attended by deputies from these tribes.—A Mingo chief, 
however, appeared among them, and, exercising the right of a conqueror, declared the 
Muncys to be “‘ women,” and therefore unable to treat for themselves. He proposed to 
adjourn the conference to the great council fire, to be lighted at Easton, in October fol- 
lowing—to which the governor assented.* At this assembly a pacification was con- 
cluded, and at a special conference held on the 18th, with the chiefs of the united Min- 
isinks, Wassings, and other tribes in New Jersey, governor Bernard succeeded in ob- 
taining, for the consideration of $1,000, a release of the titles of all the Indians to every 
portion of New Jersey. 

This was the only measure of much importance transacted during the administration 
of governor Bernard in New Jersey. His career here, though brief, was useful and 
acceptable. The government at home had now decided on transferring him to New 
England, and on the 27th November, 1759, he was appointed governor of Massachusetts. 
He remained, however, in New Jersey, in the discharge of his office there, until the 4th 
July, 1760, when his successor arrived. 

Reaching Boston on the 2d August following, governor Bernard entered upon his 
administration under the most encouraging circumstances. It wasa period of glory and 
triumph for the British nation, in which the people of New England, who had shared 
largely in its accomplishment, very generally partook. To the legislature, at their first 
session after his arrival, the governor remarked, that “his daty as the King’s servant, 
and his inclination as an Englishman, conspired to form the strongest obligation on his 
part to be careful in preserving not only their general rights, but their particular charter 
privileges.” This pledge, however violated in the end, was very acceptable to the peo- 
ple, and the assembly at the same session voted the governor a salary of £1,200; in ad- 
dition to which they presented him the island of Mount Desert (now comprising the 
towns of Eden and Mount Desert, Hancock county) in Maine—a grant which was sub- 
sequently confirmed by the King. 


*The degradation of the Delawares is apparent, whenever a chief of the Mingoes or Mingwee appears in 
their midst. The chief of the Muncys, who addressed governor Bernard.on this occasion, held a belt in his 
hand, but spoke whilst sitting, not being allowed to stand until the Mingo had spoken. 
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The people were not long deceived as to the character of their new governor. He 
very soon exhibited his marked dislike of those popular ideas of liberty, which had ob- 
tained such deep root in the colonies, and proved himself ready to become the instru- 
ment of royal oppression. He joined the obnoxious party of Hutchinson and others, 
who were for strengthening the royal power in the colonies; and his appointment of’ the 
same Hutchinson as chief-justice, instead of Otis, the popular favorite, to whom Shirley 
had promised the place, was the source of much public disquietude. There was another 
circumstance, which served to show the unconquerable spirit of the people, and to shad- 
ow forth that sturdy independence which was soon to shake off the royal authority alto- 
gether. In communicating the intelligence of the conquest of Canada to the Massachu- 
setts legislature, governor Bernard asks the two houses to remember “ the blessings they 
derive from their swbjection to Great Britain, without which they could not now have 
been a free people.””. The governor could scarcely have selected a more exceptionable 
term, and the significant replies of the Council and Assembly shew the interpretation 
they put upon it. The Council, in their response, acknowledge that “ to their relations 
to Great Britain, they owe their present freedom;’’ and the Assembly declare, that 
while sensible of the blessings alluded to by the governor, “the whole world must be 
sensible of the blessings derived to Great Britain, from the loyalty of the colonies 
in general, and of this province in particular; which, for more than a century past, 
has been wading in blood, and laden with expenses of repelling the common enemy ; 
without which efforts, Great Britain, at this day, might have had no colonies to defend.” 

The mutterings of the approaching storm of the revolution were now perceptible. 
The parliamentary restraints upon trade, and the stamp act, roused the people to action. 
At this period, had a man of address and wisdom occupied the place of governor Ber- 
nard, it is very probable that the revolution might not have oceurred so soon. But he 
possessed no talent at conciliation. Of arbitrary temper himself, he was disposed to 
carry through any measure proposed by the ministry, however odious, and by force, if 
necessary. 

The day after the passage of the stamp act, Doctor Franklin wrote to a friend in this 
country, saying—‘ The sun of liberty is set; you must light the lamps of industry and 
economy.” He was answered significantly, that ‘torches of a very different desciiption 
would be kindled by the Americans.” 

At the first session of the legislature after the passage of the stamp act was known, 
governor Bernard omits altogether to notice that measure, well understanding the tem- 
per with which it would be received. And the legislature, on their part, omit the cus- 
tomary answer to the governor’s speech. He soon after asks them to remunerate 
Hutchinson for his services as lieutenant-governor, which they peremptorily refuse to 
do; and proceed at once to discuss the measures of the parent country, their fatal effects 
on the colonies, and end by boldly summoning a congress of the colonies. The alter- 
cations between the governor and assembly grew more frequent, as the opposition to him 
became more formidable. To revenge himself, in some degree, upon his opponents, the 
governor adopted the usual expedient of a profligate politician, that of attempting to 
blacken their characters. For this purpose, he indastriously collected and transmitted 
all the most violent publications that had appeared in Boston, assuring the ministry in 
England, that these publications were a faithful index to the feelings of the people of 
the colony; that he wasin daily expectation of an open rebellion; and advising the 
quartering of troops upon the country. Dr. Franklin speaks of the strong sensation 
produced in England by these nnguarded declarations of Bernard, and that he was at 
once pronounced by judicious men to be unfit for the station he occupied in such a cri- 
sis. But his representations were well received by the ministry; and Lord Hillsbor- 
ough thereupon addressed his celebrated circular to the colonies, containing the royal 
censure of the proceedings in Massachusetts. Of this circular, the best English histori- 
an of the United States has recently remarked— Such an amazing effusion of spleen, 
insolence, and folly, perhaps never before disgraced the councils of the government of a 
civilized country.” The King and cabinet were greatly exasperated against the colo- 
nists; and, in conformity to Bernard’s suggestions, troops were sent over in 1768, and 
quartered in Boston, with the design of overawing the people. On their part, it was 
seen that the governor had been guilty of gross duplicity, who, while pretending to be 
the friend of the province, had been secretly plotting the overthrow of its charter. The 
governor now required the assembly to make provision for the support of the troops. 
This they refused to do —They had sent out a circular, in Feb. 1769, to the other colo- 
nies, which gave great offence to the governor, and he demanded of the next general 
court, that they should rescind the vote by which their predecessors had authorized this 
circular to be sent. This they at ouce refused, by a vote of 109 to 17. ‘ When Lord 
Hillsborough knows that we will not rescind our acts,” said James Otis, ‘ let him apply 
to parliament. to rescind theirs. Let Britain rescind her measures, or her authority is 
lost forever!” 

The private letters of governor Bernard, published in London, in 1768 and 1769, con- 
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taining the most gross aspersions upon the people of Boston and of the province, he had 
become odious toa vast majority. He was assailed through the newspapers with a 
vigor of sarcasm and rebuke scarcely ever equalled; and all his messages and speeches 
were canvassed with a freedom, to which those of no other representative of royalty in 
the colonies had ever been subjected. He complained to the council of these attacks, 
and that body pronounced them scandalous ; which only provoked the assailants to 
explanations still more offensive. A Hh : 

Finding the legislature inexorably hostile to his views, governor Bernard, in August, 
1769, dissolved them ; but prior to their adjournment, they voted a petition to the King, 
for the removal of the governor.—Resolutions were also passed in most of the towns 
in the province and published in the newspapers, declaring governor Bernard a traitor, 
and anenemy to his country. His administration had now become so odious, that, 
having obtained permission to return to England, he sailed from Boston in August, 
1769, in the Rippon, man-of-war, and never returned. The government was left in 
charge of lieutenant-governor Hutchinson, f 

It was no small aggravation to the discontent of the colonists, to find that in propor- 
tion as Bernard became odious to the people, he seemed to rise in favor with the King, 
On the 20th March, prior to hisreturn to England, the King had conferred upon him 

“the title of Baronet, and on his arrival in London, he received personal assurances of 
his Majesty’s favorable consideration. By all the friends of America in England, how- 
ever, he was loaded with opprobrium, and they did not fail openly and on all occasions 
to express their disgust and abhorrence of his conduct. 

Sir Francis held nominally the office of governor for nearly two years after he left 
Masssachusetts, and is supposed to have counselled the rash measures of the ministry 
which precipitated the revolution. In January, 1773, he was appointed Commissioner 
of Excise in Ireland. In the following year he published his Select Letters on the 
Trade and Government of America; and continued to take a deep interest in American 
affairs until his death, which occurred in June, 1779. 

Of the political character of governor Bernard, enough has been exhibited to show 
him to have been the advocate and apologist of tyranny. In private life he is represent- 
ed to have been a morose, avaricious, ambitious man. He had few friends, and his 
habitual petulance, and general superciliousness of manners, were not calculated to 
increase the number. He was, however, a man of extensive reading, and used to boast 
that he could repeat all the plays of Shakspeare ! 

After the destruction by fire of Harvard Hall, with its library and apparatus, he took 
an interest in its re-construction ; and the building known as Harvard Hall is a speci- 
men of his taste in architectural design. He presented to the institution the greater 
part of his own private library. He was attached to the Church of England, and a con- 
stant attendant upon public worship; but not unfrequently went to the nearest Congre- 
gational church. His style of writing was vigorous, without much elegance. He 
wrote several pieces in Greek and Latin, which were published in a collection made at 
Cambridge, in 1761, styled *‘ Pietas et Gratulatio,” with a dedication to the King, from 
the pen of Hutchinson. 

OF the children of Sir Francis Bernard, Francis, the eldest, died in Boston, in Oct. 
1770. His second son, Sir John B., held public offices in Barbadoes and St. Vincents’ 
and died in 1809. His third son, Sir Thomas B., graduated at Harvard College in 
1767; studied law at Lincoln’s Inn, and in 1780, was called to the bar. In 1795, hav- 
ing married in London a lady of fortune, he became a patron and active manager in 
various public and charitable institutions. In 1809, on the death of his elder brother in 
Barbadoes, he succeeded to the title, and was afterwards honored with the degree of 
Doctor of Laws from the University of Oxford. He was also for a time Chancellor of 
the Diocese of Durham. _He died at Leamington-Spa, in Warwickshire, lst July, 
1818, aged 67. His publications on various subjects, were numerous. The title 
descended to his only surviving brother, Sir Scrope Bernard, 
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HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY AT 
\ BANGOR. 


a [By Rev. Enocn Ponp, D. D.] 
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Tue founders of the Theological Seminary at Bangor were led to undertake 
its establishment, from a deep conviction of its necessity. This is evident from 
the following passage, extracted from one of their earliest publications. “In 
an almost continuous range of settlements, extending from the Connecticut to 
the St. Croix rivers, there are at least 200,000 souls, either entirely, or in great 
measure, destitute of well instructed religious teachers. This numerous and 
rapidly increasing population must waste away for successive generations, in 
all the horrors of religious ignorance, and the guilt of sin, unless immediate, 
extraordinary, and vigorous exertions shall be made to enlighten and save 
them.” 

“ This scene of moral desolation could not be viewed with indifference, by 
such as understood the value of evangelical institutions. The affecting neces- 
sities of so many of their fellow creatures became the theme of frequent con- 
versation and prayer to benevolent individuals in the then District of Maine, 
and led, at length, to the adoption of measures calculated to afford relief.” 

As early as 1810, an association was formed in Portland, called “The Society 
for Theological Education.” It was designed to afford aid to indigent young 
men in obtaining an education for the gospel ministry, with a view principally 
to the supply of the new settlements. ‘This was one of the earliest Education 
Societies instituted in the United States. It was incorporated in 1812; soon 
after which vigorous measures were taken, to carry into effect the principal 
object of the Society. After much thought, and a somewhat extended corres- 
pondence, not only in this country, but in England, it was concluded that this 
object could not be attained without the establishment of a literary and theo- 
logical institution. Accordingly, a committee was appointed by the Directors 
of the Society, with instructions to establish, as speedily as possible, the pro- 
posed seminary. Through the efforts of this committee, a charter was obtained 
from the Legislature of Massachusetts, in February, 1814, designating certain 
individuals as “Trustees of the Maine Charity School,” and ciothing them with 
the most ample powers. It may be questioned whether an instrument of more 
liberal import, or of greater value, was ever given to a public institution. 

By the provisions of the charter, the number of ‘Trustees is restricted to 
fifteen, who are to have perpetual succession, with power to fill vacancies in 
their own Board. They may hold property to an amount sufficient to produce 

-aclear annual income of fifteen thousand dollars. They may establish a semi- 
nary for literary and religious purposes, on any principles and extent which 
seems to them necessary to carry into effect the design of the founders; and 
are vested with all the powers and privileges possessed by trustees of the most 
favored literary and benevolent institutions in New England. On the ground 
of this charter, the Trustees are competent, whenever they shall have the means, 
to establish, not only a theological seminary, but an English or classical school, 
a teacher’s seminary, or even a college ;—any thing of the kind which can be 
conducted with an income of fifteen thousand dollars a year. ord 

The first meeting of the Board was holden in Montville, at the house of 

Maj. Samuel Moor, in May, 1814; when Rev. Edward Payson was elected 
President ; Rev. Eliphalet Gillet, Vice President; Rev. Kiah Bayley, Secretary ; 
and Samuel E. Dutton, Esq., Treasurer. 

A temporary arrangement having been effected between the Trustees of the 
Maine Charity School, and the Trustees of Hampden Academy, the Seminary 
was opened at Hampden, on the Penobscot river, in October, 1816. During 
the first year, it was under the immediate instruction and government of 
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ys . 
Mr. Jehudi Ashmun, the late devoted and deeply lamented Colonial Agent at 
Liberia. 

In 1817, the institution was regularly organized, and the several departments 
of instruction filled. The Rev. Abijah Wines, late of Newport, N. H., was 
appointed Professor of Theology ; Mr. Jebudi Ashmun Professor of Classical 
Literature; and Mr. Ebenezer Cheever, Preceptor of the Preparatory School. 

In 1819, the institution was removed from Hampden, and became permanently 
established at Bangor. At this period, the preparatory or academic department 
ceased, and instruction Wwe: only by the two professors, until the autumn 
of 1827. At this peri oo, Professors Wines and Ashmun resigned their 
offices, and were no longéeonnected with the institution. hey 

After leaving the Seminary, Prof. Wines labored twelve years‘in connection 
with the Congregational Church and Society on Deer Island, in Penobscot Bay. 
In consequence of extreme exposure in the spring of 1832, he fell under the 
influence of a morbid nervous affection, from which he had suffered, in some 
degree, in previous years. “It was attended with more or less alienation of 
‘mind, and extreme depression of spirits, relieved, however, with seasons of 
comparative composure, and symptoms of recovery. In the month of August, 
he was conveyed to the hospital in Charlestown, Ms., where he died, February 
11, 1833.” His remains lie buried, by the side of those of a beloved daughter, 
in Amesbury, Ms. 

The character of Professor Wines is thus given by Rev. Mr. Farley, who 
was called to preach his funeral sermon, “As a man, Mr. W. possessed a 
strong intellect, and an uncommon share of sensibility. His feelings were 
chiefly of the tender and benevolent kind. He was seldom known to be 
angry. His patience and self-possession were exemplary. 

“ As a husband and parent, Mr. W. was affectionate, attentive and faithful, in 
the discharge of duty. As a friend and neighbor, he was constant, generous 
and noble spirited, possessing a liberality and largeness of heart, which did 
great honor to his character. 

“Asa preacher, Mr. W. was plain, pungent, and uncompromising, aiming to 
declare the whole counsel of God, whether men would hear or forbear. He 
entertained a high sense of the sacredness of the ministerial office, and of the 
vast importance of decision and fidelity in the execution of it. He felt a deep 
interest in the success of his ministrations, and was not satisfied with having 
commendably discharged them. His soul panted for the advancement of Christ’s 
kingdom; for the moral renovation of his hearers; for the salvation of immortal 
souls. 

“As a theologian, Mr. W. possessed uncommon talents. It was here that 
his great strength lay. A deep and discriminating force of mind enabled him 
to understand the system which he had adopted, to discern its foundations, to 
simplify its points, to explain its principles, and to defend its positions. His 
mind was accustomed to a critical and philosophical theology. He regarded it 
as a branch of intellectual science, founded on facts, sustained by truth, and 
capable of moral demonstration. He would have a reason for every article of 
his faith. He exacted the why and the wherefore, both from himself and others. 
Implicit faith he held to be blind credulity and weakness, unworthy of religion 
and of human nature, With him, sound philosophy and true religion were of a 
kindred character, and perfectly harmonious; the subject matter of them con- 
stituting the two great departments of the grand system of the universe. 

“Mr. W., though an instructive, impressive, and, to serious and philosophical 
minds, an interesting preacher, was not an orator. His manner was uncommonly 
plain and simple. He never tasked his invention in search of metaphors, or 
labored to construct well proportioned and harmonious periods. These were 
arts for which he had little taste or desire. 

“Though a man of a plain mind, he yet possessed a noble description of 
greatness. His chief wish and aim was that he might live, not for gratification 
and pleasure, not for wealth and office, not merely fur family and kindred, but 
for usefulness—for the moral benefit of mankind. His feelings of self-respect, 
combined with those of benevolence and duty, produced in his mind great 
elevation of views, purpose, and feeling. ‘He detested the very thought of 
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whatever was mean, sordid, and covetous. He cast his bread upon the waters, 
hoping, whether it returned to him or not, that it might furnish the means of life 
and salvation to those who were ready to perish.” 

In illustration of these remarks, it nay be stated, that when once on a mission, 
several hundred miles from home, he found a young man of piety and talents, 
who was destitute of the means of pursuing a liberal education. He took the 
young man home with him, treated him as a son, and supported him through 
the whole course of his preparatory studies. This was done, previous to the 
establishment of Education societies, or any of the facilities at present enjoyed 
for preparing indigent young men for the ministry,’ Professor Wines graduated 
at Dartmouth College in the year 1794. 

The career of Mr. Ashmun, after he retired from the Seminary at Bangor, is 
so well known, and his character has been so fully exhibited by his eloquent 
biographer, Mr. Gurley, that but little needs to be added here. Suffice it to 
observe that, after various enterprises and vicissitudes, he embarked for Africa, 
on the 20th of June, 1822. On his arrival at Liberia, he became principal 
Agent for the Colony ; in which office he continued to labor, through evil report 
and good report, but with an unshaken reliance on the goodness of 7 
and the wisdom and rectitude of his own designs, till at length he lived down 
all opposition, and came to be regarded, both in this country ‘and at the Colony, 
as the principal friend and benefactor of Africa. 

Incessant labors and anxieties, tovether with repeated attacks of sickness, 
had so enfeebled his constitution, that, after an absence of about six years, he 
was under the necessity of returning to the United States. He embarked in 
March, 1828, and (after stopping a while in the West Indies) arrived at New 
Haven in August of the same year. But he arrived in a state of prostration 
and disease, for which there was no remedy. He came home to die. He ex- 
pired on the evening of the 25th of August, in the 35th year of his age. 

From his funeral sermon, preached by Rev. Leonard Bacon, we extract the 
following passage: “There have been men, whose names are way-marks ; 
whose examples, through successive ages, stir the spirits of their fellow men 
with noble emulation. What has been done for God, for the souls of men, and 
for wretched human nature, by the lustre which gathers around the name of 
David Brainerd. How many lofty spirits has the simple history of his toils and 
sorrows kindled and roused to kindred enterprise. Other names there are, 
which beam from age to age with the same glory. Howard, Clarkson, Swartz, 
Mills—what meaning is there in such names as these. Our departed friend, 
Ashmun, will add another to that brilliant catalogue. He takes his place 


Amid the august and never dying light 
Of constelluted spirits, who have gained 
A name in heaven, by power of heavenly deeds. 


Let us praise God for the light of his example, which shall never be ex- 
tinguished ; and which, as it beams on us, shall also beam on our children, and 
our children’s children, moving them to deeds of godlike benevolence.” 

“ A simple but beautiful monument, erected by the Managers of the American 
Colonization Society, in the church-yard at New Haven, bears the name of 
Ashmun. This monument may perish; but that name never. It is engraven 
on the heart of Africa.” 

I only add to the foregoing account, that Mr. Ashmun died, as he had lived, 
in the belief and the consolations of the gospel. ‘To one who spoke to him, on 
his death-bed, of his eminent services in the African cause, he replied, “I am 
a dying man; and [ desire that alone which is suited to my situation. I know 
‘of no such thing as self-righteousness. I can rely only upon the righteousness 
of Christ.” The end of such a reliance must be, as in his case it eminently 
was, PEACE. 

Prof. Ashmun received his bachelor’s degree at the University of Vermont in 
1816. 

By the resignation of Professors Wines and Ashmun, the Seminary at Bangor 
was bereaved of both its instructors in one day. But the vacancies were soon 
supplied. In March, 1820, the Rev. John Smith was inaugurated Professor of 
Theology, and Rev. Bancroft Fowler Professor of Classical Literature. 
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This Seminary was originally founded on the plan of the English Dissenting 
institutions. It was intended principally for those who, in consideration of their 
age or other circumstances, wished to enter the ministry without a Collegiate 
education; although provision was made, in.the original plan, for such as had 
enjoyed a higher course of preparatory study. The course of study prescribed 
for those who had not been through college was literary and classical, as well 
as theological, and occupied a period of four years, During the last two years 
of the course, the studies were chiefly of a professional character, embracing 
systematic and pastoral theology, homiletics, dc. 

While conducted on this plan, the Seminary, though continually straitened 
for want of funds, was for the most part prosperous, and was highly useful. 
The number of students generally was between twenty and thirty. Many 
valuable ministers proceeded from it, nearly all of whom are still laboring in 
the churches. 

In the latter part of the year 1825, the Rev. Bancroft Fowler resigned his 
seat as Professor of Classical Literature. He was succeeded in this department 

by Rev. George E. Adams, who was elected in August, 1827. After retiring 
-» from the Seminary, Prof. Fowler resumed the labors of the ministry, in which 
he has continued to the present time. 
In the summer of 1827, the plan of the Seminary underwent an important 
change. The classical department was separated from the theological; the 
terms of admission to its privileges were raised; and the course of study, and 
-the period of it, were made similar to those of the older Seminaries in the 
United States. Indigent students, who before had been supported from Semi- 
nary funds, were now received as beneficiaries of the American Education 
Society. This is to be regarded as an important era in the history of the 
Seminary. Many excellent individuals, who had previously stood aloof from 
it, and doubted as to the wisdom of its operations, from this time became its 
decided friends. 

Still, the days of its trials and depressions were not ended. It still suffered 
severely for the want of funds, and those who had been its warmest supporters 
were ready, at times, to be discouraged. U 

In December, 1829, much to the regret of the Trustees, and of all the friends 
of the Institution, Prof. Adams resigned his place, and entered on the duties of 
Pastoral office in Brunswick, where he still remains. Within a little more than 
a year from this time, the other professor, the late excellent Dr. Smith, was 
removed from his charge by death. As he had been connected, I might almost 
say identified, with the Institution for above ten years, during which time he had 
uniformly and ably sustained its reputation and its interests, a brief sketch of 
his life and character will not be regarded as inappropriate. 

He was born in Belchertown, Ms., March 5, 1766; was a graduate of Dart- 
mouth College; and pursued his theological studies with the late Dr. Emmons 
of Franklin. In 1797, he was ordained pastor of the church in Salem, N. H., 
where he spent about twenty years of his life. He was afterwards settled at 
Wenham, Ms., where he had resided but a short time, when he was called to 
the Professorship of Theology at Bangor. Here he continued, discharging with 
great fidelity the duties of his office, until called from his labors by the sickness 
which terminated his life. He died April 7, 1831. In the following passages 
from the sermon of Rev. Mr. Pomroy at his funeral, the more prominent features 
of his character are exhibited. 

“Dr. Smith possessed what is fitly termed a reasoning mind. How far this 
might have been owing to the native structure of his mind, I have no means of 
judging. For a long course of years, however, he cultivated chiefly, and I may 
say almost exclusively, his reasoning powers. He seemed to possess no relish 
for works of fancy of any description. The most glowing pictures, and the 
most moving eloquence, unless connected with some visible chain of argument, 
were well nigh powerless, when addressed to him. He loved the naked truth ; 
and on subjects of a religious nature, few men could reason with greater ability. 

“ As a preacher, he dwelt much on the perfections of God, the great principles 
of the Divine government, and on all those truths which are adapted to make 
men feel their obligations to submit to God, and accept the salvation offered in 
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the gospel; and although he possessed none of those graces of elocution and 
manner which secure superficial applause, yet his method of preaching often 
gave him great power over the consciences of his hearers. 

“Asa Theological Professor, his constant aim was to imbue the minds of his 
pupils with clear, consistent, connected, systematic views of what he believed 
to be the doctrines of the Bible; well knowing that these lie at the foundation 
of all religious experience, and moral duties. [His manner of intercourse with 
those under his instructions was such, as never failed to give him a strong hold 
on their affections. He was greatly loved and venerated by them all. 

“ His natural temper was marked by sympathy, kindness, good will, and great 
firmness of purpose. He kept himself at au infinite distance from every thing 
that could be considered mean or low. He was no intermeddler. He never 
troubled himself with matters which did not concern him. Such was his firm- 
ness of purpose—his unyielding perseverance, where duty called him, that some 
have thought him stubborn. But the only stubbornness which I ever discovered 
in him was a fixed determination, come what would, never to abandon a post 
which, in his judgment, duty had assigned him. = 

“As regards his piety, all who knew him will-agreé, that it was strongly 
marked with the character of solidity. It did not consist in visions and fancies. 
It was built Gpon Substantial truth. He had examined carefully and prayerfully 
the great principles of the Divine character and* government, and the way of» 
salvation, and by the grace of God, he was enabled to rest upon them with 
unshaken confidence. This gave stability and consistency to his character-and g 
conduct. He was not accustomed to say much respecting his own feelings. 
He chose rather to speak of God, and Christ, and the nature of true reconciliation 
to the Divine government. He loved to dwell on the power of Christ, and on 
the rising glories and certain triumphs of his kingdom.” 

The last days of Dr. Smith were remarkably peaceful. He was unable to 
converse, except in a broken manner; but his mind was uninterruptedly tranqnil 
and happy. He reposed an unshaken confidence in Christ, and was entirely 
willing to go down, at his bidding, into the dark valley of the shadow of death. 
His language on this subject was, “ Perfectly willing—waiting—waiting to be 
called—ready to depart and be with Christ.” 

His greatest anxiety in the hour of death was for his beloved Seminary; and 
the Jast intelligible words that he uttered were those of prayer on its behalf. 
“God bless the Seminary. Thou wilt bless it, and keep tt. I give it up to thee. 
Ican do no more for it. Thou canst do all things.” 

These anxieties of the dying Professor were not altogether without reason. 
He knew the situation in which he was about to leave the Seminary. Without 
an instructor, he presumed, of course, that the students would soon be scattered ; 
and when they should be again collected, and the course of instruction be 
resumed, no one could tell. He felt, however, that to leave it in the hands of 
God was infinitely safe. He could trust it here; and he would trust it no where 
else. 

His dying petitions on its behalf where doubtless answered. The Seminary, 
which seemed prostrated by his death, was soon revived, and has since attained 
to a degree of usefulness exceeding, probably, his anticipations. 

In December 1831, Rev. Alvan Bond of Sturbridge, Mass. was elected 
Professor of Sacred Literature; and in the spring following, Rev. Enoch Pond 
of Cambridge, Mass. was elected Professor of Systematic Theology./ Both 
these brethren accepted their appointments, and were inaugurated together in 
the autumn of 1832. Nearly at the same time, a large addition was made to 
the Library, in consequence of a donation from a benevolent lady in Kennebunk- 
port. A subscription of between twenty and thirty thousand dollars was also 
raised, by which the Institution was relieved from embarrassment; and a large 
and commodious brick edifice was erected for the accommodation of students. 
Students also, in greater numbers thanéver before, were induced to resort to 
the Seminary, and its prospects of usefulness were increased. 

The only circumstance which, at this period, seemed to cast a cloud over the 
prospects of the Seminary, was the failure of Prof. Bond’s health ; which, much 
to his own sorrow, and that of the Trustees, constrained him to resign his 
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office. This event took place in the spring of 1835. Prof. Bond was afterwards 
settled in the ministry in Norwich, Ct., where he continues to the present time. 

The vacancy occasioned by his resignation was soon and happily filled. In 
June, 1835, Rev. Leonard Woods, Jr., of New York, was elected Professor of 
Sacred Literature, and entered on the duties of his office in the autumn. This 
year was also signalized by the largest subscription to the funds of the Seminary 
that had ever been made. In-confurmity with a recommendation of the General 
Conference of the Congregational Churches of Maine, an effort was made to 
raise a subscription of $100,000, to be paid in four annual payments, for the 
purpose of completing the endowment of the Seminary. This proposition was 
met with unexampled liberality. One gentleman in Bangor subscribed between 
sixteen- and seventeen thousand dollars; another $7,000; another $4,000; 
several $2,000; and several more in Bangor, Portland, and other places, sub- 
scribed $1,000 each. Within six months from the time that the proposal was 
made, the whole sum, and more than all, was subscribed. 

The friends of the Seminary.supposed, at that period, that its endowment 


“was complete, and fhat ue geeuy embarrassments were at an end. But 


subsequent events to illustrate the instabilit 
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of all human affairs, 
brightest earthly 


@boca-oxperioneed, and in th® Asgsequent depreciation of almost all kinds of 
property, many individuals, wh67stibs@ibed liberally, and in good faith, eneh@iay 


found themselves ufftble to meet their engagements; so that the 
funds of the Seminary have been seriously impaired, and it has even been 
straitened, at tines, for the means of meeting its necessary current tees | 

It is impossible yet to speak with certainty as to the results of the subscrip- 
tion of 1835. About one third part of the whole sum, however, has been 
received, and expended in erecting and furnishing buildings, making additions 
to the Library, and meeting the expenses of the Institution for the last five years, 
Another third part is supposed to be lost. The individuals who subscribed it 
have not, and are not likely to have, the ability to pay. The remaining third 
is supposed to be in good hands. Much of it is well secured by mortgages on 
real estate. On some of it the interest is paid. The principal cannot be paid 
at once, but will be realized by the Seminary after a time. 

Until the year 1836, there had been but two Professors in the Seminary ; one 
of Theology, and one of Sacred Literature. In July of this year, the Rev. 
George Shepard of Hallowell was elected Professor of Sacted Rhetoric. This 
appointment was accepted; and in the succeeding autumn, he entered on the 
duties of his office. In the same year, a large and commodious boarding-house 
was erected, containing not only accommodations for Commons, but rooms for 
the convenience of students, in case of sickness. Since that time, houses for 
two of the Professors have also been provided. 

In August, 1839, Prof. Woods was induced to resign his office, having been 
previously elected to the Presidency of Bowdoin College. On the same day in 
which his resignation was accepted, the Rev. Daniel T. Smith of Newburyport 
was chosen his successor. Prof. Smith soon entered upon the discharge of his 
duties, and was inaugurated at the anniversary of 1840. 

The Seminary at Bangor is equally open to Evangelical Christians of every 
denomination. Candidates for admission must have been regularly educated at 
some respectable College or University, or must otherwise have made literary 
acquisitions which, as preparatory to theological studies, are substantially 
equivalent to a liberal education. They must also produce testimonials of their 
regular standing in some Evangelical church. 

The Anniversary at this Seminary is on the last Wednesday of August. 
There are two vacations in each year; one of eight weeks, commencing at the 
ee ty | the other of four weeks, commencing on the fourth Wednesday 
of April. 

No student is charged for instruction or room-rent ; and to those who are in 
indigent circumstances, half the price of their board is remitted. It will be 
seen, therefore, that the expenses of the student are, to a great extent, gratut- 
tously provided for. 
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The course of study embraces sacred literature, systematic and pastoral 
theology, church polity, sacred rhetoric, and ecclesiastical history ; and is 
designed to be as full and as thorough as at any Seminary in the United States. 
The regular term of study is three years; and provision is made for resident 
licentiates, who choose to remain at the Seminary a longer period. 

The whole number of the alumni, as appears from a General Catalogue pub- 
lished the present year, is 139. This embraces those only who have completed 
the prescribed course of study, and received diplomas. It is estimated that 
half as many more—making above 200 in all—who have gone into the ministry, 
have been aided in their preparatory studies at this Institution. The whole 
number at present connected with the Seminary is 43. 

The buildings belonging to the Seminary are a boarding house, two professors’ 
houses, and a large brick edifice, 106 feet long, 38 feet wide, and four stories 
high, containing, in addition to public rooms, accommodations for 56 students. 
The Libraries connected with the Institution comprise between seven and eight 
thousand volumes, the most of which have been selected with great care, and 
with special reference to the wants of theological students. 

The present necessities of the Seminary are thus stated in the catalogue above 
referred to. ‘There is needed a chapel, to contain not only a place of worship, 
but recitation rooms, and aroom for the Library. ‘There is needed the means 
of making gradual but continued accessions to the Library.. The professorships 
need to be filled up, as soon as practicable, and placed on a permanent 
foundation. In short, the Seminary needs, what was intended to be furnished 
for it five years ago, but what subsequent, unforeseen, and uncontrollable 
events have, in a measure, frustrated—i needs an endowment. Its friends ought 
not to rest, nor its patrons to be satisfied, till this is furnished. Meanwhile, it 
needs, and must have, the means of meeting its necessary current expenses, that 
it may pursue its course of usefulness unchecked. 

“To meet these necessities, the Seminary looks primarily to the Congrega- 
tional churches and societies in Maine, to which it properly belongs, and for 
which it has furnished already so many valuable ministers. It looks to individ- 
uals in these churches and societies; and to benevolent individwals in other 
States.” It cannot be believed, that an Institution founded, as this was, pre- 
eminently in prayer—which is so much needed in the great and growing State 
in which it is placed—which has already accomplished so much good, and is 
capable of accomplishing so much more, and towards the permanent establish- 
ment of which so great progress has been made—will be suffered to languish 
for the want of pecuniary support. The oft:manifested spirit of Christians in 
Maine, and I may add, the entire history of the churches of New England, 
forbid such a supposition. The real wants of the Seminary need but to be 
known, in order to their being cheerfully and adequately supplied. 

To the God of its pious founders, many of whom have gone down to the 
dust—to the God of the churches of Maine and of New England—the Seminary 
is in humble faith committed ; with the prayer, that he would preserve it a pure 
fountain—that he wou!d provide for it, according to its necessities—that he 
would perpetuate it to Millennial times, and make it a source of the richest 
blessings to the church and world. 
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Notes 


ACCOMPANYING THE PRECEDING TABLE. 


RuTLanp County lies upon the west side of the Green Mountain, between Benning- 
ton Co. on the south, and Addison Co. on the north. It contains 26 towns and 20 Congre- 
gational churches. There are seven towns in which is no Congregational church, and 
one in which there are two. Several townships began to be settled previous to the 
Revolutionary war, but very little was done towards the establishment of churches till 
after the close of the war. Revivals have been frequent in most of the churches from 
the time of their organization, and some of the most remarkable have taken place in the 

_.most busy seasons of the year. The early records of the churches are found to be very 
imperfect, and in several instances no record of the origin and early history of the 
churches can be found. Hence it has been very difficult to obtain statistics. 


Benson was incorporated May 5,1780. The Congregational church was organized 
March, 1790, by the Rev. Matthias Cazier of Castleton, consisting of 13 members. On 
the 4th of June, 1792, the church gave a unanimous call to the Rev. Dan Kent to 
become their pastor. Mr. Kent performed the duties of pastor for nearly 36 years, 
Frequent revivals were enjoyed during his ministry. Besides several partial awakenings, 
there were three very general revivals of religion. The first began in 1804, and during 
this and the succeeding year, 160 were added to the church,. The next was in 1816, 
when 130 were added; and the third in 1821, when there was an addition of 160 mem- 
bers. The perfect union and cheerful co-operation of pastor and people for many years 
contributed much to the strength and increase of the church. During Mr. Kent’s min- 
istry, not far from 600 members were added, mostly by profession. He was dismissed 
from his people, July 11, 1828, and continued to reside with them until July 21, 1835, 
when he died in the faith, having outlived all but two of those who composed the church 
at its organization and nearly all the original settlers of the town. Rev. D. D. Francis 
succeeded Mr. Kent by a unanimous call in 1829, and still remains the pastor. His 
labors also have been blessed with frequent revivals. The present number of members 
is 257.. The church has been organized 49 years and had a pastor 46 years. 


BRANDON, situated in the north part of Rutland Co. was chartered in 1762. The 
Congregational church was organized September 23, 1785, by Rev. Mr. Sill of Dorset, 
Vt., consisting of 10 members, five male and five female. The church enjoyed only 
occasional supplies till about 1792, when Rev. Enos Bliss was settled as pastor. Among 
the articles of Faith adopted at the organization of the church is the following :—** We 
believe the Catechism and the articles of Faith adopted by the Assembly of Divines at 
Westminster, to be agreeable to the word of God.” Among the ‘rules of order,” are 
the following :—‘ As the education of children is of vast importance, when there appears 
to be great neglect, the faulty parent is to be admonished.” ‘* It belongs to the church 
to see that the pastor is well supported, that he may give himself wholly to the 
work of the ministry.” ‘The church onght to take a kind and tender care of all the 
poor members, so that none shall suffer from want.” 

No general revival of religion oceurred in this town till 1800. During this year, 
which was the year of Mr. Hebard’s installation, the church received an accession of 
27 members. In May, of this year, the church decided to hold regular weekly meetings. 
for religious conference and prayer, which have been continued to the presentday. In the 
early part of 1804, another season of refreshing was experienced, and about 20 received 
to the church on profession of their faith. In 1816 and 717, a very general work of 
grace was experienced throughout this whole region of country. During these two 
years, 115 were added to the church. From 1817 to 1831 no revival of any considerable 
extent was experienced. Small accessions were made from time to time, but not 
enough to supply the losses by death and dismission. In 1831, about the time of Mr. 
Ingraham’s settlement, a very general outpouring of the Spirit was experienced, and 58 
were added to the church as fruits of the work. In 1832 anew house was opened for 
the use of the church, and a season of protracted religious exercises followed the dedica- 
tion. These meetings were attended with the divine blessing, and during this and the 

succeeding year, 64 were added. In 1836 an interesting revival was enjoyed, as the 
result of which 53 were added to the communion of the church. During the fall and 
- winter of 1838 and 1839 a most interesting work of grace commenced in connection 
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with successive evening meetings in the different school districts, preceded by pastoral 
and lay visits from house to house. An unusual number of adults were among the sub- 
jects of renewing grace. Fifty-six were received by the church, of whom 26 were adult 
males, and 22 male heads of families. Mr. Bliss was pastor two years. Mr. Hebard 21 
years, and received to the church 216. Mr. Green four years, and received 25. Mr. 
Ingraham five years, and received 130. He is now settled at Lyons, New York. 
Mr. Curtis, the last minister, was over the church five years, and received to the church 
157. He is now General Agent of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions, for the Western States, and is located at Cincinnati, O. The church has been 
organized 54 years and has been without a pastor 16 years. There is in the town a Bap- 
tist church, organized in 1788, and also a Methodist church. 


CasTLETon, was chartered in 1761, and began to be settled in 1770. The town was 
organized in 1777, in the character both of a civil body, and a society for sustaining the 
institutions of religion. A season of revival in 1784, in connection with the Jabors of 
Rev. Jacob Wood, laid the foundation for the Congregational church, which was organ- 
ized the same year by Rev. Job Swift of Bennington, Vt. It consisted of 18 members, 
nine male and nine female. The first pastor, Mr. Cazier, retained his pastoral relation 
but about three years, though he continued to supply the church two or three years after 
his dismission. He was subsequently the pastor of a church in Massachusetts for a short 
time ; but at length adopted peculiar views, disfellowshipped all who did not go with 
him, and endeavored to form an exclusive communion of his own. How far he suc- 
ceeded in this is not known, though probably to a very limited extent. He died about 
two years since in Western New York. The church remained without a settled pastor till 
1804, yet public worship was generally maintained on the Sabbath, and a considerable 
part of the time with preaching, by missionary and other supplies. During this period, 
in 1802, there was a very general and interesting revival connected with the labors of 
Rev. William Miller, and about 30 were added to the church. From the settlement of 
Mr. Smith in 1804, there was a gradual increase of the church, but no very extensive 
revival till 1816, when it pleased the Lord to grant a very remarkable and abundant 
refreshing. It commenced in a time of deep declension, and when serious difficulties 
existed in the church. The coming of the Spirit was “like a mighty rushing wind.” 
The work extended rapidly to all parts of the town, and every thing seemed for a time 
to bow before it. Not far from 200 were added to the church as the fruit of this revival. 
After Mr. Smith’s dismission, the church was two years without a pastor. and was much 
affected by unhappy dissentions. The present pastor was settled in the fall of 1828. 
About nine months after, some signs of reviving began to appear in the church. Chris- 
tians began to feel that they had long been in an evil case, and that it was high time to 
awake out of sleep. But it was a long time before the Lord appeared for the conviction 
and conversion of sinners. For three months the church were praying and looking, 
sometimes hoping and sometimes almost fainting. Meanwhile a good work was accom- 
plished in the church. They were awakened, and humbled, and prepared. The revival 
continued through the winter and about 100 became the subjects of renewing grace. 
The effect of this revival has been lasting and happy. There was a season of consider- 
able religious interest in 1831. An extensive revival was enjoyed in the winter of 1835 
and 1836,-when about 80 were added ‘to the church. In 1838, there was another revival 
and many precious fruits. 

The church has been organized 55 years, has enjoyed pastoral Jabor by Mr. Cazier 
three years, by Mr. Smith 22 years, by Mr. Steele 11 years, in all 36 years. The 
present number of :nembers is 334. 


CuirreNDEN lies in the northeast part of Ratland County, the greatest part of it upon 
the Green Mountain, and is thinly settled. Large quantities of Manganese are found 
here. . The church was organized April 29, 1854, consisting of 37 members, of whom 29 
were from the church in Pittsford, and eight admitted by profession. Mr. Taylor com- 
menced preaching in this place in December, 1853, was installed January, 1835, dis- 
missed in 1837, and after spending about two years at the South, returned again to his 
former place of labor. The present number of members is 39. A neat and convenient 
house of worship was dedicated February 19, 1834, The church has been organized five 
years and has had a pastor three years. 


CLARENDOoN was first settled from Rhode Island, and the Baptists were at first the 
principal denomination of Christians. The Congregational church was organized in 
February, 1822, and consisted of 33 members, 8 male and 25 female. The church 
was gathered in connection with the labors of Mr. Hunter, who became its pastor in 
November of the same year. After Mr. Hunter’s dismission the church was about eight 
years without a settled pastor, but for the most part, enjoyed the labors of stated supplies, 
Mr. Flagg remained but a little more than a year, since which Mr. Williams has been 
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- with them asa stated supply. Mr. Hunter’s labors were attended with success,—the 

church enjoyed an interesting revival under his ministry. Seasons of considerable in- 
terest have been since enjoyed. The greatest number of members in the church was in 
1832, when it numbered 75. The present number is 70. The church has existed 


seventeen years and has had a settled pastor six years. 


Danpsy is in the south part of the County end has no Congregational church. Qua- 
kers and Methodists are the principal religious denominations. 


- FartrHAVEN was first settled from Connecticut and Massachusetts. The town was 
organized in 1783. The church in Fairhaven was originally called ‘* The first Congre- 
gational church in Fairhaven and Westhaven.” A distinct church has since been formed 
in Westhaven. Mr. Cushman, the first pastor, was licensed to preach in 1806, and in- 
stalled in 1807. During his ministry of 22 years, he was able to live above censure, 
and to secure and maintain a degree of respect and veneration from all classes and 
denominations of men, far above that of the generality of the ministers of Jesus Christ. 
He was remarkable for meekness, and a uniformly serious deportment, and distinguished 
as a peacemaker. His preaching was Calvinistic and Evangelical. There were two 

“seasons of special revival during his ministry; the first in 1816-17, when about 100 were 
added to the church; the second in 1821-22, when about 40 were added. There was 
also a revival in this place in 1803, of a very interesting character. One or two seasons 
of considerable interest were enjoyed during Mr. Drury’s ministry in this place. He is 
now settled in Westhampton, Ms. Since Mr. Drury was dismissed, the church has 
been, for the most part, supplied with preaching, and has enjoyed one considerable 
revival, but is still destitute of a pastor. This church has been organized 36 years and 
has had a pastor 30 years. 


HurBarpDTon was chartered June 15, 1764. The Congregational church was 
organized in 1782 by Rev. E. Harwood of Pittsford. Rev. Ithamar Hebard labored here 
about two years, commencing in 1797. Rev. 8. Kellogg commenced his labors here in 
1819, and continued four years; was subsequently settled in Orwell, and Rochester, and 
is now in Montpelier. Mr. Flagg was pastor of the church about six years, and is now 
settled in Colerain, Ms. The church has never been large, yet it has enjoyed a good 
degree of prosperity, and has been blessed with several interesting revivals: Rev. Wil- 
liam C, Denison has statedly supplied them about three years. Present number of 
members, 104. There is a Baptist church in the town, which was organized in 1797. 
This church has been organized 59 years and has had a pastor about 10 years. 


Tra is situated in the central part of the County, of a triangular form and considerably 
mountainous. The Baptist is the only church. It was organized in 1783, and has been 
large. A revival in 1808 added to it 225 members. 


Mewvon is a mountain town, and has no church. 


Mippuerown was set off from four other towns, and incorporated about 1786. The 
Congregational church was organized three or four years previous. A revival of religion 
was enjoyed about the time of its organization; and similar seasons were repeated in 
1795, 1808, 1831, and in 1835 and 1836. For several years the church met in a log 
meeting-house, Subsequently a framed house was erected in conjunction with another 
denomination, which was occupied alternately by each for a time; but for a long time it 
has been occupied by the Congregational church alone. Mr. Bigelow continued to be 
the pastor of this church 27 years, until the time of his death. His ministry was much 
blessed to this people. After a short stay of about one year, Mr. Sampson removed to 
N. Goshen, Ct. and subsequently to Illinois. He was a member of Dartmouth College 
for a time but not a graduate. The present number of members is 126. The church has 
been organized 57 years, and has had a pastor 32 years. 


Mount Hotuy. This town is formed of a gore of land, and situated in the eastern 
part of the County of Rutland. The Congregational church was organized October 27, 
1799, by Rev. Silas L. Bingham, consisting of about 34 members, three-fifths females. 
This church has never had a settled pastor, nor has any one supplied them long at a 
time. They have had assistance from the pastors of neighboring towns, and from Mis- 
sionaries to a limited extent. They maintain religious worship on the Sabbath, con- 
ducted by an efficient deacon. This church has enjoyed no revival separate from other 
denominations, but has received frequent accessions and maintained its existence. The 
present number of members is about the same as at the beginning. ‘There is in the 
town a large Baptist church, close communion; also a small Free-will Baptist and 
a Methodist church. The Congregational church has existed 40 years without a pastor. 
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Mount Taszor, in the south-east corner of the county, has no church, and is very 
thinly settled. 


ORWELL was incorporated August 18,1763. The town contains 23,500 acres of land, 
of which 500 were reserved for Governor Wentworth of New Hampshire; 3794 for the 
Society for Propagating the Gospel in Foreign Parts; 3794 for a glebe for the church of 
England; 3793 for the first settled minister; and 1,1364 ‘for the benefit of a school 

here forever.” The first settlement was made on the south end of Mt. Independence, 
which became a military post during the Revolutionary war. The town was organized 
in 1787, and the church in 1789. Mr. Chapin, the first settled minister, continued to 
supply the church for more than three years after his dismission, He subsequently 
removed to Addison, where he still resides in advanced age. Mr. Knapen was settled 
for a time in Sudbury, and now resides in Michigan. Mr. Ingraham was settled in 
Brandon, and Mr. Kellogg in Rochester and Montpelier. 

The church in Orwell has been greatly blessed with the visits of divine grace. In 
the fall of 1799 the work of the Lord was revived, and the interest continued through 
the winter. A little prior to the settlement of Mr. Knapen, under the ministrations of a 
Mr. Bingham, there was a powerful revival, which very much strengthened the church. 
Soon after the settlement of Mr. K., there was another revival, when 24 were added. 
A third commenced in January, 1810, and spread through the town in a wonderful 
manner. The additions to the church were 88. A fourth in 1815 and 1816—additions 39. 
The whole number added during the ministry of Mr. Knapen was 164. The next revival 
was in 1821, and was most powerful in July, when the people were most engaged in 
securing their hay and grain, Additions 67. Another general revival commenced in 
October, 1829. Additions 80. A revival in 1834—35, added 39; and one in 1836 added 
61. The present number of members is 191. This church has been organized 50 
years and has had a pastor 34 years. ‘ 


PAWLET, in the south-east corner of Rutland County, was chartered in 1761 and 
organized in’ 1769. The Congregational church was organized August 8, 1781, by 
Rev. David Perry of Harwinton, Ct., then on a missionary tour among the new settle- 
ments of Vermont. The church, when organized, consisted of six individuals, since 
which time about 650 have been added. There were special revivals of religion in 
1804, 1808, 1813, 1817, 1826, and 1831. Besides which there have been other seasons 
of less general interest, and ingathering to the church. 

Mr. Beebe was originally a physician. After changing his profession, he was first 
settled in Pawlet. On his dismission, he established himself in mercantile business in 
Lansingburgh, N. Y. From thence he removed to the West, and his subsequent history 
is not known. Mr. Griswold was sole pastor from his settlement, to the settlement of 
Mr. Shipherd, thirty-three years, and senior pastor to the dismission of Mr. Shipherd, 
four years—in all, thirty-seven years. He still resides in the place. Mr. Shipherd was 
settled in Troy, N. Y. for three years, then went to Walton, Delaware Co., N. Y., and 
has now returned to his former charge in Troy. During the ministry of the present 
pastor, 112 members have been added to the church. The present number is 194, The 
church has been organized 58 years and has had a pastor 49 years. 


Pirrs¥iExD is in the north-east corner of the county. The town was organized in 
1793, and the Congregational church in 1803, by Rev. Martin Fuller of Royalton, The 
church embraced Stockbridge and Pittsfield until 1827, when a separate church was 
formed in Stockbridge. Rev. Mr. Campbell was the first Congregational minister, but 
not settled. After him Messrs. Randal, Lowe, Jenny, and Ransom, supplied the church 
successively for a longer or shorter time. Mr. Parsons was pastor of the church seventeen 
years, and now resides in Jamaica, Vt. After Mr. Parsons, there was no settled pastor 
till 1839, and no stated supply who continued more than one year and six months. 

There was a revival in this church in 1810—17 added. In 1881, as the result of a 
protracted meeting, 40 united with the church. Another in 1837, when 27 united. The 
present number of members is 88, The church has been organized 36 years and has 
had a pastor 17 years. ‘ 


Pirrsrorp. First settled about the year 1770. The Congregational church was 
formed on the 14th of April, 1784. Of the five pastors who have been settled over this 
church, the first, Mr. Harwood, is dead; the second, Mr. Weeks, became a Sweden- 
borgian, and now resides in Henderson, Jefferson Co., N. Y.; the third, Mr. Messer, 
resides at Geneva, N. Y., connected with a school; the fourth, Mr. Ingersoll, is preaching 
at Bellville, N. Y.; Mr. Child still retains his pastoral relation. There is a Baptist and 
a Methodist church in the town. The Baptist is the oldest, and had the first settled 
minister, but is now almost extinct. 

The first revival occurred in the fall of 1784—was very general—about 100 hopeful 
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conversions, and 65 united with the Congregational church. No pastor at the time. 
Another revival occurred in 1802, during the ministry of Mr. Harwood—about 170 were 
the fruits, and 130 added to the church. During the ministry of Mr. Weeks there were 
two revivals. The first in the spring of 1808—200 conversions, and 133 added to the 
church. The second in the fall of 1810—68 added to the church. In 1814, when there 
was no pastor, a revival took place, and 94 were added to the church. In 1824 and in 
1826, during the ministry of Mr. Ingersoll, there were revivals, and there were added 
to the church, by the former 40, by the latter 20. During the ministry of Mr. Child 
there have been several reviving seasons. One in the fall of 1830, and 30 added to the 
church. Another in the summer of 1831, and 64 added. Another in the spring of 1834, 
and 33 added. Another in 1836, and 30 added to the church. Since 1836 the additions 
to the church have been 20. The present number of members is 240, The church has 
been organized 55 years and has had a pastor 48 years. 


Pouttnery.—The church in this town was, for a considerable time after its organiza- 
tion, destitute of a pastor, and united with the Baptist denomination in the erection of a 
house of worship, and in the support of preaching, A difference of opinion arose in this 
church at an early date, on the subject of ordination; a part believing that it should be 
“performed by the church, and a part believing it the peculiar office-work of the 
ministry. This occasioned a division into two distinct churches, of which Mr, Hebard 
became pastor of one, and Mr. Thompson of the other. After a time these were again 
united, and built a convenient house of worship, which is still standing, and has recently 
undergone very extensive and thorough repairs. The time when the church was 
organized cannot now be ascertained, but probably it was not far from 1780. _ There have 
been several seasons of revival. The most extensive was in 1830, while Mr. Cochran 
was pastor. More than 50 were added to the church at that time, in the space of a few 
months, and as many more joined other churches. In 1836, there was a work of grace 
which brought into the church between thirty and forty. But like many other churches 
in this State, emigration to the West has done much to reduce its numbers. The present 
number is 145. There is a permanent fund sufficient to meet nearly half the expense of 
supporting a pastor. This church has been organized about 60 years, and has had a 
pastor about 49 years. 


Rurianp, East.—The town of Rutland is the capital of Rutland county, and has 
the court-house in the East Parish, The first settlements were made in 1771. A Con- 
gregational church was organized, October, 1773, and the Rev. B. Roots installed the 
same year. The church consisted of 14 members, and the society was small. Mr. Roots’ 
support was derived from a few individuals who entered into agreement with him and 
with each other. But the settlement-right coming into his hands in consequence of his 
instalment, became property of very considerable value to his family. ‘The place of 
worship was a log house in the centre of the town. Mr. Roots died in 1787, at which 
time the town was divided into two parishes, called East and West. From this timé the 
church in the East Parish dates its origin. The meeting house in the East Parish was 
erected in 1784. The pulpit was supplied by candidates till the close of 1788, when 
Dr. Williams, formerly Professor of Philosophy at Harvard University, was engaged to 
preach. He continued till October, 1795, when he relinquished preaching, and was 
succeeded by Dr. Ball, who continued till the time of his death, in 1821, Mr. Walker 
was the pastor for ten years, and resigned on account of his health. He is now the pas- 
tor of the church in Brattleboro’, Vt. Rutland has enjoyed frequent revivals, particularly 
within the last fifteen years, but particulars cannot now be given. The preseat number 
of members is 323. The church has been organized 52 years, and has had a pastor 40 
years. 


Rurwiany, West, contains a population of ten or eleven hundred. The inhabitants, 
in addition to the thrift and enterprise which are usually seen in fine farming towns, 
have always manifested a regard for the great interests of society, and a determination 
to sustain the institutions of religion. The date of this church is 1773. Mr. Roats, the 
first pastor, was a faithful preacher of the gospel, ardently attached to the doctrines of 
religion, as they are expressed in the Westminster Catechism; and much interested in 
revivals of religion. A great revival occurred during his ministry in this place, the 
fruits of which were eminently happy. He published a sermon preached at the gathering 
of the church in 1773. Before his settlement in Rutland, he had been for several years 
_ pastor of a church in Simsbury, Ct. 

Mr. Haynes, the second pastor, is known to the public as a mulatto preacher, who, 
surmounting great obstacles in obtaining an education, became a distinguished minister of 
the gospel. His preaching was instructive, and often very impressive. Several revivals 
occurred during his ministry, two of which he mentions in his ‘“ farewell sermon,” as 
“remarkable seasons of the outpouring of the Spirit.” Three hundred ard twelve per- 
sons were added to the church during his ministry. After having sustained the pastoral 
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relation to this church for thirty years, he was dismissed in 1818. He afterwards 
preached three years in Manchester, and was finally settled in Greenville, N.Y. He 
published several sermons. His life has been written by Rev. Dr. Cooley, of Granville, Ms. 

During the ministry of Mr. Drury, the third pastor, there was a great revival which 
continued several months, as the fruits of which 70 were added to the church, During 
his ministry in this place, the number of admissions to the church was 110. Mr. Drury 
was afterwards settled in Fairhaven, and is now the pastor of the Congregational church 
in West Hampton. 

Soon after the settlement of Mr. Tilden, the fourth pastor, God was pleased to pour out 
his Spirit again, and during the year about fifteen were added tothe church. The religious 
interest did not wholly subside until the next summer, when a greater revival was 
enjoyed, as the fruits of which about forty made a profession of religion. Some instances 
of conversion occurred during the succeeding years, but no marked revival until the 
winter of 1838. The community was then blessed with another refreshing from the 
presence of the Lord, and the church walking in the fear of the Lord and in the comfort 
of the Holy Ghost was multiplied. During the spring and summer of this year sixty-five 
persons were added to the church. ‘the whole number added to the church during Mr. 
Ts ministry was 172. Mr. T. was dismissed at his own request on account of ill health; 
and is now the Principal of the Female Seminary in Middlebury. 

During 66 years which have elapsed since the church was gathered, it has been desti- 
tute of a pastor four years, and during much of this time it enjoyed the stated ministrations 
of the gospel. Present number of members, 266. In the town of Rutland there isa 
Methodist, a Baptist, and an Episcopal church. 


SHERBURNE, in the east part of the county, contained only 154 inhabitants in 
1820. A Congregational church was formed here in 1823, but there is no meeting-house 
or settled minister. 


Surewssory is also in the east part of the county. There is no distinct Congrega- 
tional church in this town, but a branch of the church in Clarendon is here, and occa- 
sional preaching is had from that quarter. 


Supsury is in the north part of the county, and was first settled from Connecticut. 
Mr. Knapen was previously settled in Orwell. Mr. Thompson was several years a mis- 
sionary to the Cherokee Indians, previous to his settlement in Sudbury. He is now 
settled in New Hampshire. This church has been favored with frequent and in- 
teresting revivals. By means of emigration and other causes it is at present much 
reduced. The present number of members is 45. The church has been organized 44 
years, and has had a pastor 26 years. 


TinmouTH.—This town was organized in 1777. The Congregational church was for 
many years the only one in the town. The number of members at its organization in 
1780, was 43. A majority of this numberimmigratec from Litchfield County, Ct. During 
Mr. Boies’ ministry in 1803, eleven were admitted to the church; in 1804, 44 were 
admitted ; in 1809, 9 were received; in 1812, 6; and in 1817, 29. Revivals in 1819, 
720, and °21,—44 received. During nine years following, 16. In 1831 and 1832, 
35 were admitted. The present number of members is 52. After the dismission of Mr. 
Martindale, Mr. Williams preached here several years as a stated supply. The church 
has been organized 59 years, and has had a pastor 33 years. 


WALLINGFORD, in the southeastern part of the county, was organized in 1778. The 
first organized church was of the Baptist denomination, and Elder Green was the first 
settled minister. The Congregational church records, for several of its first years, have 
been lost, which renders it difficult to get certain information on many points. The 
Congregational church was doubtless organized in 1802, but the exact time when Mr. 
Osborn began to labor with this people is not certain. He preached here and at Tin- 
mouth at the same time, and continued till his death. Mr. Osborn published a book 
called ‘* Truth Displayed.’’ Mr. Hunter’s labors here were greatly blessed, and a 
goodly number were added to the church. His education was academic only. After 
his dismission the church was without a pastor till 1832, though most of the time supplied 
with preaching by different individuals. Mr. Martindale taught in different academies 
for several years after he graduated, until his settlement in Tinmouth. He studied 
thevlogy by himself. Mr. Martindale has not been installed at Wallingford, but con- 
siders himself the established pastor of the church. The present number of members in 
the church is 118. There are in Wallingford two Calvinistic churches, two E. Meth- 
odist, and two Prot. Methodist classes. The church has been organized 37 years, and 
has had a pastor 29 years, 
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Wex ts is a small township in the western part of the county, and has no Congrega- 
tional church. 


West Haven was set off from Fair Haven in 1792. The Congregational church was 
organized in the spring of 1817, consisting of about 60 members, a large portion of whom 
were subjects of a revival, which extended to nearly every town in the county. The 
church remained without a pastor until the settlement of Mr. Hebard in 1822. Mr. 
H. had the pastoral charge of the Congregational church in East Whitehall at the same 

‘time, and divided his Jabors between the congregations. He resigned his-charge in 
Whitehall first, and fora time gave his whole services to West Haven. After his resig- 
nation the church enjoyed stated supplies much of the time till 1836. Since that time 
they have been almost entirely destitute. The present number of members is about 30. 
The church has been organized 22 years, and has had a pastor 7 years. 


BRIEF VIEW 
OF THE BAPTIST INTEREST IN EACH OF THE UNITED STATES; 


EMBRACING NOTICES OF THE ORIGIN, HISTORY, AND PRESENT STATE OF THE CHURCHES, 
LITERARY AND THEOLOGICAL INSTITUTIONS, BIBLE, MISSIONARY, EDUCATION, 
TRACT, AND SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETIES, AND RELIGIOUS 
PERIODICALS ; WITH STATISTICAL TABLES. 

Continued from Vol. xiii. p. 316. 


PART IV.—THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN STATES AND 
TERRITORIES. 


[By Rev. Joun M. Peck, M. A. of Illinois.] 


TABLE I. 


Showing the names of the Baptist churches, the date of their Constitution, the number 
of their Members, the number and names of their Ministers, and other particulars, 
at various periods in the different States, from 1790 to 1812. Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee for 1790 are from Asplund’s Annual Register, with corrections. The other 
States are from Benedict’s History, and from numerous vriginal documents. 


KENTUCKY, 1790. 


Counties. Churches. Date of Const. Ministers. Vo of Members. 

Bourbon, Cooper’s Run, 1787 Augustin Easton, James Garrard, 66 

Huston’s Creek, 1788 Moses Bledsoe, *Jumes Sutton, 56 

Fayette, Boon’s Creek, 1786 ’ 64 

2nd Boon’s Creek, 1787 ~=Joseph Craig, 36 

Bryan’s Station, 1786 *Ambrose Dudley, William Waller, Henry Roach, 200 

Head of Boon’s Creek, 1786 ; 74 

Howard’s Creek, 1790 Robert Elkin, William Bush, 75 

2nd Howard’s Creek, 1790 Andrew Tribble, Ambrose Bush, 70 

Hickman’s Creek, 1790 Thomas Ammon, Robert Ashurt, John King, 25 

Indian Creek, 1790 —_—_, 8 

Jessamine Creek, 1789 Martin Haggard, Joseph Andorson,* Elijah Summers, 68 

Marble Creek, 1789 John Price, 119 

South Elkhorn Creck, 1785 Lewis Craig, 167 

Town Fork, 1786 = *John Gano, William Payne, 24 

Jefferson, Bear Grass Creek, 1784 *Jobn Whitacre, 42 

Brashear’s Creek, 1787 ~— Joshua Morris, 100 

Lincoln, Forks of Dick’s River, 1786 *James Smith, 58 

Do. of Hanging Fork, 1789 | William Marshall, 55 

Gilbert’s Creek, 1783 Joseph Bledsoe, *William Bledsoe, T’homas Shelton, 240 

Rush Branch, 1785 John Bailey, 135 

Madison, Tate’s Creek, 1785 David Thompson, Reuben Smith, 39 

2nd Tate’s Creek, 1785 Thomas Shelton, Squire Boon, 210 

Mason, Limestone Creek, 1785 William Wood, Thomas Sloo, 86 
May’s Lick, 1790 —, 

Mercer, Head of Beach Fork, 1790 William Ray, 30 


Head of Salt River, 1788 : 
Shawnee Run, 1790 John Rice, - 60 
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Nelson, 
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Churches. Date of Const. Ministers. No. of Members. 
Cedar Creek, 178 *Joseph Barnett, 36 
Cox's Creek, 1785 William Taylor, Joshua Carman, 110 
Harden’s Creek, 1789 Baldwin Clifton, 32 
2nd Harden’s Creek, 1790 15 
Lick Creek, 1787 = James Rodgers, 20 
Nolin Creek, 1782 Josiah Dodge, 47 
Rolling Fork, 1789 —-, 20 
Pottinger’s Creek, 1785 Benjamin Lynn, Josiah Milborne, 38 
West Fork, Cox’s do, 1790 A 31 
White Oak Run, 1790 ——, 18 
Buck Bun, 1788 John Dupuy, *James Dupuy, Joseph Minter, 49 


Clear Creek, 


Forks of Elkhorn, 
2nd Forks of Elkhorn, 


Great Crossings, 


1785 


1788 
1790 ——, 

Joseph Redding 
RS Lewis Dewes, 


Cave, Donald Holmes, 
William Hickman, Richard Thomas, 


John Taylor, *John Sutton, *James Rucker, "Richard 308 


98 
13 


*Klijah Craig, *John gee 96 


Total in Kentucky, according to Asplund, in 1790, 42 churches, 40 ordained, and 21 licensed ministers. 


Licentiates’ names in Jtalics. 
ary contributions from the churches. 


= 


Total church members, 3,095. 


TENNESSEE, 1790. 


{Thomas Lane, *Isaac Barton, *William Lowell, 


Those marked with a * were Itinerants, or missionaries, aided ‘by volun- 


Greene, Bent Creek, 1” Sohn Fears, Us 
pea nas of eee +*James Matthews, William Wall, 28 
? 

Cave Creek, William Reno, 40 

Forks of Little Pig. 
River, ef John Parker, 130 
French Broad River, > 36 
Upper Ford River, —, 54 
Hawkins, Big Creek, Thomas Murrell, 57 
Holston River, William Murphy, *John Fears, Jesse Dodson, 73 
Little Beaver Creek, Samuel McGee, 100 
: Lower Little Beaver Creek, Luke Lea, 30 
Sullivan, eee of Holston) ony Frost, 14 
Hendrick's Creek, Richard Murrell, 40 
Tennessee, Forks of Sulph. Creek, yes John Grammar, 33 
Red River, 1786 —,) 40 
Washington,  Buffaloe Ridge, Jonathan Mulkey, 50 
Cherokee Creek, James Keele, 44 
Grassey Cove, ——., 14 
Watoga River, John Kelly, James Chambers, 24 

Total in Tennessee, 18 churches, 15 ordained and 6 licensed ministers, and 889 members. 
ILLINOIS TERRITORY, 1809. 

St. Clair, New Design, 1796 Joseph Chauce, James Lemen, Sen., Joseph Lemen, 29 
Mississippi Bottom, 1798 David Badgley, 10 
Richland ; 1804 John Baugh, Isaac Enochs, 14 
Silver Creek, 1807 ——— ——.,, 33 
Wood River, 1807 William Jones, 19 
Richland Creek, 10 39 
Looking-glass Prairie, 1868 Robert Brazil, 9 


Total in Illinois Territory in 1809, 7 churches, 5 ordained and 3 licensed ministers, and 153 members. 


Cape Girardeau, Tywappity, 


St Louis, 


Bethel, 
Feefe’s Creek, 
‘Cane Spring, 
Coldwater, 
Beuf, 

Negro Fork, 


MISSOURI TERRITORY, 1812. 


1805 
1806 
1807 
1807 
1809 
4812 
1812 


Wilson Thompson, James P. Edwards, 
Thomas R. Musick, Seth Emmons, 
John Hendriseon, 

John McDonald, 

Lewis Williams, 

? 


Total in Missouri Territory in 1812, 7 churches, 4 ordained and 3 licensed preachers, and 192 members. 


Dearborn, 


Clark, 


Elkhorn, 
Twin Creek, 
Dry Fork, 
New Hope, 
Whitewater, 
Cedar Grove, 
Mount Bethel, 
Providence, 
Lawrenceburgh, 
Indian Creek, 
West Fork of 
Whitewater, 
Silver Creek, 
Mount Pleasant, 


INDIANA TERRITORY, 1812. 


1806 Lazarus Whitehead, 
William Williams, 
1802 * 
1807 Joshua Palmer, 
1807 == 
1805 William Tyner, Lewis Dewes, 
1808 = 
1808 John Caldwell, 
1807 Ezra Ferris, Samuel M’Milian, 
1810 5 
1811 William Wilson, 


William McCoy, 
Jesse Vawter, Philemon Vawter, 


.. Miami Associa- Duck Creek, 
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Counties. 
Clark, , 


Knoz, 


Total in Indiana Territory, 29 churches, 18 ordained and 4 licensed ministers, and 1,376 members. 


tion. 


Scioto Associa- 
tion. 


Beaver Associa- 
tion. 
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Churches. Date of Const, Ministers. 
Fourteen mile Creek, John Reece, 
Knob Creek, James Gregory, 


Indian Creek, 
Upper Blue River, 
Lower Blue River, 


Camp Creek, 

Salem, 

White River, 

Wabash, 1806 
Bethel, 1306 
Patoka, 1808 
Salem, 1808 
Maria Creek, 1809 
Pigeon Creek, 1810 


Ohio, 
Grave Creek, 


1790 
Little Miami, 

Carpenter’s Run, 

Clear Creek, 

Fairfield, - 

Elk Creck, 

Ciover Fork, 

Nine Mile, 

Pleasant Run, 

Clough Creek, 

Lebanon, 

Hopewell, 

Staunton, 

Salem, 

Muddy Creek, 

Middle Run, 

Bethel, 

Mill Creek, 

Bethlehem, 

Todd’s Fork, 

Union on Indian Creek, 
Ames, 1800 
Pleasant Run, 1801 
Old Chillicothe, 
Salt Creek, 
Liberty, 
Licking 

Bethel, 
'Tomeka, 
Lemuel, 
Providence, 
Valley of Achor, 
Concord, 
Sbaron, 

New Lisbon, 
Bethesda, 
Unity, 

Carmel, 
Hopewell, 
Lebanon, 
Bethel, 
Jefferson, 


1808 


1812 
1812 
1812 


? 
William Stephens, 
> 
? 


eteliesigeemdy © cig | 
Robert Elliot, 
Samuel Jones, 
Alexander Devin, 
James Murtry, 
Isaac McCoy, 
Stephen Strickling, 


Job Hobbs, 


OHIO, 1812. 


William Jones, 
Moses Frazee, 
Cyrus Crane, 


James Lee, Stephen Gard, 
James Abrams, 
William Robb, 


John Corbley, 


WN 


| 


Hezekiah Stites, 


Peter Poyner, ; 
Abraham Griffiths, 


Abraham Pugsley, 
Samuel! Corner, Lewis Sites, Martin Cofman, 
John W. Loofborough, 


2 
William Brundage, 


ey 


’ 


Tsauc McHenry, 
Henry Frazure, 


Adamson Bentley, John Wilson, 
Thomas G. Jones, 

Thomas Rigdon, 

William West, 

Andrew Clark, 


’ 


George Miller, 


Joshua Woodsworth, 


[ Ave. 


No. of Members. 


Mr. Benedict the same year, mentions the Strait Creek Association, which he estimates at 12 churches, 


8 ministers, and 600 members. 


This estimate was too high for that Association, but as there were a num- 


ber of unassociated churches in the State not included in the foregoing Tuble, the number in 1812, in- 
cluded 60 churches, 40 ministers, and 2,400 members, 


MICHIGAN TERRITORY, 1812. 
No Baptist church had been formed in this Territory at the date of this Table. 


MISSISSIPPI TERRITORY, 1812. 


Salem, “ 

New Hope, 
Bethel, 
Ebenezer, 

New Providence, 
Morgan’s Fork, 
Bayou Pierre, 
Sarepta, 

East Fork, 

Zion Hill, 


> 


z 
Moses Hadley, Ezekiel O’ Quin, 
Ezra Courtney, 
Henry Humble, 
Joseph Slocum, John Lee, 
Josiah Flower, 
L. Scarborough, 


Thomas Mercer, Isham Kettles, G, W. King, 
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Churches. Ministers. No. of Members. 
Shiloh, » 93 
Tancipiho, Robert Smith, 39 
Half Moon Bluff, i 61 
Jerusalem, Howell Wall, 30 
Clear Creek, r 13 
Pierce’s Creek, — — ,, 14 
Bogue Chitto, —— —--, 33 
Mount Nebo, — ——-, Al 
Peniel, —. ; 13 
African Church (Natchez) 5 24 


Total, Mississippi Territory in 1812, (including three or four churches in Louisiana,) 20 churches, 
9 ordained, and 4 licensed ministers, and 894 members. 


TABLE II. 


Showing the number of Churches in Kentucky and Tennessee in 1812, or twenty-two 
years later than the date of the first Table for these States. 


KENTUCKY. 
Churches, 285. Ministers, 183. Members, 22,694. 


TENNESSEE. 
Churches, 156. Ministers, 125. Members, 11,325. 


TABLE III. 


Showing the number of Churches, Ministers, (ordained and licensed,) and Members 
in the Western and South-western States in 1820. 


KENTUCKY. 
Churches, 420. Ministers, 247. Members, 36,957. 


TENNESSEE. 
Churches, 189, Ministers, 188. Members, 10,479. 


ILLINno!Is. 
*Churches, 37. Ministers, 37. Members, 946. 


Missouri. 
Churches, 31. Ministers, 25. Members, 1,026. 


INDIANA. 
Churches, 114, Ministers, 70. Members, 4,148. 


Ounto, 
Churches, 154. Ministers, 86. Members, 5,408. 


MIssIssIPPt. 
Churches, 53. Ministers, 37. Members, 1,541. 


LovisIaANA. 
Churches, 6. Ministers, 4. Members, 110. 


ARKANSAS TERRITORY. 
Churches, 3. Ministers, 2, Members, 80. 


No churches organized in the Territory of Michigan at this date. 


Total number of churches, ministers and members in all the Western and South- 


western States and Territories in 1820:—Churches, 1,007. Ministers, 646. Members, 
60,695. 
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NOTES 


ON THE SEVERAL STATES EMBRACED IN THE PRECEDING TABLES. 


KENTUCKY. 


Many of the early settlers of this State were Baptists. Some came as early as 1775, 
and several Baptist ministers, amongst whom were the late John Taylor, and Lewis 
Lunceford, (known in Virginia as The Wonderful Boy,) made a visit to this land of 
promise. They returned to Virginia for a period, without constituting any churches. 
The few brethren they found in the country were in an unpleasant state, cold and 
neglectful in religion, constantly exposed to Indian depredations, and destitute of 
provisions in a great measure, except what the wild game furnished. The soil was 
luxuriant, and the country enriched with all the beauties of uncultivated nature. The 
people lived in “stations,” or forts. These ministers preached a few times, and gave 
the people such advice as suited their circumstances. 

About 1781, several Baptist preachers and many brethren migrated to this new 
country. At that period removal from Virginia to Kentucky was a slow and hazardous 
business. ‘Two modes were adopted, one by land, the other by water. The first was 
performed on horseback, with a few bare necessaries of life on pack horses, over a vast 
tract of mountainous wilderness. Exposure to attacks from the Indians compelled them 
to perform their journeyings in caravans, with sentries stationed round their camps at 
night. The other mode was to embark on the Ohio river in a flat boat, and float down 
with the current to Limestone, or to Bear-grass Creek, (now Maysville and Louisville,) 
the two principal landings. 

The church called Nolinn is supposed to have been the first Protestant religious society 
organized in the great West. The church at Gilbert’s Creek was organized in Spotsyl- 
vania County, Va., under the pastoral charge of Lewis Craig, and removed in a colony 
to Gilbert’s Creek, south of Kentucky river, according to Asplund, in 1783, Cedar Fork 
church is also dated 1782. At the close of 1785, there were three Associations, 12 
churches, and 13 ministers in Kentucky, and perhaps more. The ministers’ names, as 
recorded by Asplund, were Lewis Craig, Joseph Bledsoe, George S. Smith, Richard 
Cave, James Smith, James Rucker, Robert Elkin, John Taylor, William Taylor, James 
Tanner, John Bailey, Joseph Craig, and Ambrose Dudley. 

The Baptist immigration into this State was, in a great degree, from Virginia. A few 
families came from the Red Stone country in Western Pennsylvania, and a few more 
from New Jersey. This denomination was not only the earliest in preaching the gospel 
and forming churches, but for numbers and influence held the ascendancy for many 
years. It is still the most numerous, influential and wealthy denomination in the State. 

In the early settlements of the Western and South-western States, all denominations, 
to a greater or less extent, held prejudices against affording their ministers regular 
salaries, even when raised by voluntary contributions ; and against the importance of a 
liberal education as a preparative to the successful prosecution of the ministerial office. 
Paptists especially have partaken largely of this prejudice. Its influence is lessening 
every year, and more enlarged and consistent views are fast increasing in the churches 
and amongst the people generally. These prejudices against an educated ministry and 
against regular ministerial support have exerted a pernicious influence through the whole 
Western valley, and have contributed more than all things élse to excite opposition to 
missionary societies, and other forms of benevolent action. And although the principles 
of truth are illuminating the public mind, and a reformation, interesting in its rapid 
progress and beneficent action, is fast dispersing these mistaken notions, yet it is proper 
to advert to the more remote cause of this state of things. 

With the exception of the portion of emigration that originated from the New England 
stock, and which is found principally along the northern borders of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois 
and throughout Michigan, Wiskonsan, and a portion of Iowa, the habits, customs, feelings, 
modes of thinking, and general character of the population of this great valley were 
cast in the mould of Virginia and the Carolinas in early times. 

It is well known that in the early Colony of Virginia, a branch of the English Episcopal 
church was established by parliamentary and legislative authority, and continued its 
legal existence, until the people threw off the yoke of colonial subjection in the Revo- 
lutionary contest. The colonial legislature in 1721 enacted that every minister, received 
into any parish by the vestry, should have an annual salary of 16,000 pounds of tobacco; 
and glebes, of not less than 200 acres, were to be provided in every parish. In 1757, 
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a season of unusual failure in the tobacco crop, the staple of the colony, it was further 
enacted that the clergyman should receive, at his option, a substitute in cash, equal to 
eighteen shillings per hundred weight. This gave rise to the celebrated lawsuit in 
which Patrick Henry made his successful debut at the bar. The parishes in Virginia, 
in those early times, were dependent on the mother country for a supply of pastors. 
Clergymen who were of good character and fixed in comfortable livings at home were 
not easily induced to go out to the colonies. It is no disparagement to the Church of 
England, or to the piety and evangelical character of the Episcopal church in the United 
States at this period, to state, what is matter of history, that a large proportion of the 
clergy who came out to occupy these glebes, perform parochial duties, and live on a 
salary of 16,000 pounds of tobacco, were quite unfit for evangelical purposes. The tes- 
timony of the Rev. Dr. Hawks, the worthy and talented historian of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church of Virginia, will surely not be suspected of exaggeration. He says, “The 
elass which usually came was one unfitted, from entire ignorance of human nature, as 
well as from the absence of discretion and prudence, to appreciate the true condition of 
the country. They were utterly incapable to accommodate themselves to the perpetually 
occurring exigencies of a new country, and a state of society, of which, as the past 
afforded no precedent, so neither could it furnish any guides to conduct. 

« Many of the clergy, therefore, were, as it might have been anticipated, unfitted for 
their stations. ‘The precariousness of the tenure by which they held their livings, con- 
tributed also not a little to beget in them a spirit of indifference to the discharge of their 
duties; and to complete the list of unpropitious circumstances, the irregularities and 
crimes of an unworthy clergyman could not be visited effectually with the severities of 
ecclesiastical censure. Far removed from his diocesan, and standing in but little awe of 
the powers of his commissary, he sometimes offended religion and morals with impunity, 
and still remained in the church a reproach to her ministry.” * 

‘* With such priests, it is easy to believe what is recorded of the people. The Sabbath 
day was usually spent by them in sporting, and no question seems to have been made 
whether the practice was right or wrong. And with such a people, it is not probable 
that the errors and vices of their teachers formed the subject of very serious complaints, 
or that direct efforts were often made to displace an unworthy clergyman.” 7 

In a petition preferred to the Legislature in 1755, by the clergy themselves, the 
petitioners say, ‘‘ that so many who are a disgrace to the ministry find opportunities 
to fill the parishes.” 

In numerous instances we have heard from the lips of old men, lamentable descriptions 
of the immoral and profligate lives of these rectors, to which they were witnesses in 
their youthful days. Two or three days in each week, during the season, were spent in 
fox-hunting with their irreligious parishioners, and the dinner closed with bacchanalian 
orgies, in which the clergyman would usually be prominent. We have seen a manu- 
script volume of poetry, composed by one of these Virginia shepherds, that for amorous 
levity would have raised the blush on the cheek of Horace. 

These clergymen were frequently the second and third sons of decayed families, who 
in morals and talents were unfitted for the army, but through the influence of some 
patron, they could obtain ‘ Holy orders,” on condition of becoming chaplains in the 
colonies, and accepting of a tobacco stipend. They claimed the advantage of a collegiate 
education, but in the circle of frivolity and dissipation, they had accomplished but little 
more than “ going through college.” 

The historian, quoting from an author of the day, says, ‘“‘ Many came, such .as wore 
black coats, and could babble in a pulpit, roar in a tavern, exact from their parishioners, 
and rather by their dissoluteness, destroy than feed their flocks. Loath was the country 
to be wholly without teachers, and therefore rather retained them than be destitute: yet 
still, endeavors for better in their places, which were obtained, and these wolves in 
sheep’s clothing by their assemblies questioned, silenced, and some forced to depart the 
country.” + Their destitution of religious character, and their efforts to secure the 
tobacco salary, or its substitute in cash, fixed in the minds of the great mass of the 
people that claims to a collegiate education and to a regular salary necessarily character- 
ized incompetent spiritual instructors. 

The Baptists, who were the most numerous class of dissenters, were amongst the first 
to resist the established hierarchy. Their ministers were generally poor men, of only a 
limited English education, but they were warm-hearted, affectionate, simple in their 
manners, and spent much of their time in gratuitous efforts to promote the spiritual 
welfare of their fellow men. The Presbyterians co-operated in the same good work, but 
were confined more entirely to their own congregations. The Baptists travelled into the 
remote frontier settlements, often held large meetings for several days in continuance, 


* Contributions to Ecclesiastical History, pp. 88, 89. 
Ibid. p. 116, 
Ecclesiastical History of Virginia, p. 65. 
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and preached the simple truths of the gospel with an unction and power that awakened 
up the common people and called out multitudes to hear them. These early pioneers 
were often men of respectable talents, but entirely deficient in a classical education. 
They were destitute of libraries and the ordinary means of acquiring knowledge; but 
they constantly studied ove Boox, and with that they became familiar. The parochial 
clergy, probably through the action of their friends and adherents, were regarded as 
their persecutors. The laws regulating the parishes were against them, and fines and 
imprisonment were frequently their earthly reward. : i 

Lynch law, also, (as popular violence is now called,) was frequently put in execution. 
Many of the early preachers in Kentucky and Tennessee, had, while residents of Vir- 
ginia, preached to the weeping multitude without, throngh the grates of the prison, 
or had been ducked in the river, or shamefully beaten by the mob. Under such cir- 
cumstances it was natural for these men, associating as they did their cruel persecutions 
with the “ college-learned”! and “salary” clergymen, to make these the frequent topics 
of address, and to urge their appeals to popular sympathy against them. The people 
became thoroughly imbued with this feeling, associated as it was with all that was sacred 
in liberty of conscience, freedom to worship God without charge in form of an odious 
tobacco law, and the dearest rights of republicans. The same spirit spread through the 
Carolinas. Presbyterians in a degree partook of the same feeling. During the revolu- 
tionary contest, the most impulsive motive of action to a Virginia Baptist, was, deliver- 
ance from a vicious ecclesiastical hierarchy, and entire liberty of conscience in religious 
worship. They, and thousands of others, regarded the voluntary principle in religion 
as an unalienable birthright. These were the men who planted themselves in the wil- 
derness of Kentucky and Tennessee, and they carried across the mountains all the feel- 
ings, convictions, and prejudices they had imbibed in the ** Old Dominion,” against 
salaries and a collegiate education for ministers of Jesus Christ. Had these good men, in 
their migrations westward, forgotten the state of things that existed in Virginia before 
the Revolution, in the days of clerical domination and ecclesiastical laws; had they taken 
the plain, common sense view that ministerial education and support are claimed and 
sanctioned in the word of God, and are alike the dictates of propriety and justice; had 
they inculcated in a just and scriptural manner these duties in their early ministrations 
in the West, a very different state of things would have been the result. But this is 
more than could have been expected from human nature. Hence the fathers of the 
Mississippi Valley carried with them all their prejudices and modes of action against an 
educated and salary-sustained ministry. Kentucky and Tennessee, in habits, feelings, 
and prejudices, were but the imprint of Virginia and Carolina, and these States, by send- 
ing out swarms of settlers to all the newer States and Territories west and south, have 
produced the same impression. 

In most of the evils of life there is an admixture of good. Deficient as they were ina 
liberal education, the ministry of these States, as approved by the whole community, 
did by their numbers and self-sacrifices, what could never have been done for want of 
the men, had the qualifications of a collegiate education been regarded as indispensable. 
They have spread the truths and influences of the gospel into every settlement, and to 
the remotest frontier. The Baptists and Methodists, chiefly, were the pioneers in the 
work. The Cumberland Presbyterians, at a later period, co-operated in the work on the 
same broad principles of action. These pioneers, in a vast multitude of cases, have 
performed this warfare at their own charges. And whenever sustained by the people, 
it has been in a private way, and as an expression of personal regard, rather than wages 
stipulated. A large proportion of the ministry of the Western Valley spend a vast deal 
more time than the mere labors of the Sabbath. Hundreds could be counted up who 
devote in gratuitous services, and in absence from their families, more than half their 
time for years in succession. 

It is obvious to those who are conversant with the feelings and habits of the churches 
in the western and southwestern States, that the neglect of providing a regular and 
competent support to the ministry does not originate in the destitution of a spirit of 
liberality and generosity. No people are more lavish in providing for the accommodation 
of religious meetings. We have repeatedly witnessed, in the expenditure for a single 
camp or protracted meeting, enough to have provided a competent salary for a pastor for 
the year. But it is encouraging to notice the reform that is gradually progressing. 
Ministerial education and support are now topics of earnest discussion in all our religious 
convocations. The churches in all the States are calling for pastors of classical and 
theological education, and many can be found, who have had no opportunities of a regular 
education themselves, yet are zealous and active in urging it on the young brethren in 
the churches, whose hearts are directed to the work of the ministry. 

We have dwelt at some length on these topics, but it seemed to be necessary that this 
exposition should be given, and from the origin of the state of things in reference to our 
early ministry, no place seemed to be so appropriate as that under the head of Kentucky. 

In 1785, the Baptists had become sufficiently numerous in Kentucky to form three 
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Associations,—the Elkhorn, in the region north of the Kentucky River, composed of 
three churches, Tate’s Creek, Clear Creek, and South Elkhorn; the South Kentucky, 
of Separate Baptists, in the country south of the Kentucky River, consisting of four 
churches, Rush Branch, Head of Boon’s Creek, Gilbert’s Creek, and Pottenger’s Creek ; 
and the Salem, in what is now Nelson County, of four churches, as Cox’s Creek, Severn 
Valley, Cedar Creek, and Bear-grass churches, 

At that period, in Virginia, the Carolinas, and in the new settlements of Kentucky, 
Baptists were divided into ‘* Regular,” and “ Separate.’ The Regular Baptists were 
professedly, and some of them very high Calvinists, and moulded after the Philadelphia 
Confession of Faith. The ‘ Separates” originated in Virginia and North Carolina, by 
the agency of Shubael Stearns and Daniel Marshall, who had been formerly Congrega- 
tional Separates in the New England States. The Separate Baptists at this period would 
be claimed as moderate Calvinists, "They were suspicious of imposing upon men’s con- 
sciences any form of human creed, otherwise than the form and substance of the Holy 
Scriptures ; hence many of their churches were organized without a verbal Confession 
of Faith. They usually adopted a written covenant, expressive of their obligations to 
God and to each other as members of the same church, and frequently in these cove- 
nants would be incorporated substantially some of the principal doctrines of Scripture. 
The two parties having become united in North Carolina in 1777, and in Virginia in 
1787, various attempts at Union were made in Kentucky, but for a time without success. 
The Separates were fearful of being bound by the Confession of Faith, and the Regulars 
were unwilling to unite without some “ form of sound words.” 

The years of 1800, 1801, and 1802, were distinguished for the great revival in Ken- 
tucky. It commenced in Boone County on the Ohio River, but soon extended over a 
great part of the State. All denominations shared in the work, and though it resulted in 
extravagant excitements, nervous affections, and disorderly religious conduct, in some 
instances, it cannot be doubted but there was a great and marvellous outpouring of the 
Divine Spirit: Of the thousands who made profession of religion, in various denomina- 
tions, at that period, a very large proportion gave honorable testimony to the reality of 
a saving conversion, by the sobriety and consistency of their subsequent lives. Amongst 
the Baptist churches generally, there was less of confusion and mere excitement than 
many have supposed. ‘They were zealously affected and much engaged, but they made 
no efforts to produce excitement. The number of converts baptized and added to their 
churches in this revival, exceeded ten thousand. Migration has since spread them over 
a large portion of the Mississippi Valley. Doubtless this revival was a gracious and 
wonderful visitation of Divine mercy, preparatory to the establishment of the kingdom 
of Christ throughout the West. One of its happy effects was a formal union of Regulars 
and Separates in one connection, under the name of Unirep Baprisrs. As this name 
designates a large proportion of the denomination throughout the States south of the 
Ohio, and west of the Mississippi, including a number of Associations in Indiana and 
Illinois, and as the “‘ Zerms’’ then adopted constitute their Confession of Faith, it 
becomes necessary to insert the document in this place. 


“TERMS OF UNION BETWEEN THE ELKHORN AND SOUTH KENTUCKY OR SEPARATE 
ASSOCIATIONS. 


“¢ We, the Committees of the Elkhorn and South Kentucky Associations, do agree to unite on 
the following plan. pets: 

“Ist. That the Scriptures of tae Old and New Testament are the infallible Word of God, and 
the only rule of faith and practice. " j 

“2nd. That there is one only true God, and in the Godhead or divine essence, there are 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 

«3d. That by nature we are fallen and depraved creatures. _ - 

“4th. That salvation, regeneration, sanctification, and justification, are by the life, death, 
resurrection, and ascension of Jesus Christ. 

“ 5th. That the saints will finally persevere through grace to glory, 

“6th. That believer’s baptism by immersion is necessary to receiving the Lord’s Supper. 

“Th. That the salvation of the righteous, and punishment of the wicked, will be eternal. 

“8th. That it is our duty to be tender and affectionate to each other, and study the happiness 
of the children of God in general; and to be engaged singly to promote the honor of God. 

“9th. And that the preaching Christ tasted death for every man, shall be no bar to communion. 

“10th, And that each may keep up their associational and church government as to them 
may seem best. 7 

“41th, That a free correspondence and communion be kept up between the churches thus 
united. 

«« Unanimously agreed to by the joint committee. Ambrose Dudley, John Price, Joseph Red- 
ding, David Barrow, Robert Elkin, David Ramey, Thomas J. Chilton, Moses Bledsoe, Samuel 
Johnson,” 


It should be noticed that these were not Terms of Compromise. This may be seen in 
reference to the 9th article. Some of the preachers held forth a limited atonement. 
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Others of the Separate order preached with equal conscientiousness general provision, 
or that Christ tasted death for every man. Both parties retained their views, but agreed 
that this diversity should be no bar to communion. There was also some diversity in their 
views of church government and associational power; hence the phraseology used in the 
10th article. As Baptists, both parties held no sentiment or practice as binding on the 
ehurches or ministry, without a ‘* Thus saith the Lord,” for its sanction, though they 
_ differed in some minor particulars as to the meaning of the Lord’s sayings in the Scriptures. 

As early as 1805, some ministers and brethren in Elkhorn, North District, Bracken, 
and perhaps other Associations in Kentucky agitated the question of involuntary, heredi- 
tary slavery as inconsistent with the Christian profession, and took a stand against it in 
principle and practice. The Elkhorn Association, in 1805, expressed its disapprobation 
of ministers, churches or associations meddling with the subject of emancipation from 
slavery. This gave great offence to the emancipators, produced a rupture, and ended in 
a painful breach. In September, 1807, messengers from the churches of Licking Locust, 
Bracken, Fox Creek, West Creek, Ebenezer, Bethel, New-hope, Lawrence’s Creek, 
and Etham, met in Mason County, Ky., and organized themselves into an Association, 
and named their body “ The Baptized Licking Locust Association, Friends to Hu- 
manity.” The ministers present were Carter Tarrant, David Barrow, Donald Holmes, 
and Hampton Pangburn. Ata previous meeting held in Woodford County, August 29, 
830, and 31st, at which David Barrow, Donald Holmes, Carter Tarrant, Jacob Grigg, 
George Smith, Samuel Lyons, John Ficklin, William Bulkley, William Hickman, Wil- 
liam Morris, and Owen Owens, ministers, were present, and about twenty brethren, a 
‘series of principles in the catechetical form were adopted, and have since been known as 
“ Tarrant’s Rules,’ from their author’s name. From removals, deaths, and other 
causes, the Licking Locust Association soon disbanded. Some of the ministers and 
brethren fell back into the ranks of the United Baptists, and others removed to Ohio and 
Indiana. As several of the existing Associations in Hlinois hold to the same principles, 
and distinguish themselves by the appellative Friends to Humanity, we may as well 
give those principles in this place, although no longer connected with affairs in Ken- 
tucky. These are given as answers to various questions laid before the meeting in 
Woodford County. 

Q. ‘Can any person be admitted a member of this meeting, whose practice appears 
friendly to perpetual slavery ? 

A. * We think not. 

Q. ‘Is there any case in which persons holding slaves may be admitted to member- 
ship in a church of Christ? 

A. “No; except in the following, viz—lIst. In the case of a person holding young 
slaves, and recording a deed of their emancipation at such an age as the church to which 
they offer may agree to. 2nd. In the case of persons who have purchased in their 
ignorance, and are willing that the church shall say when the slaves or slave shall be 
free. 3rd. In the case of women, whose husbands are opposed to emancipation. 4th. 
In the case of a widow, who has it not in her power to liberate them. 5th. In the case 
of idiots, old age, or any debility of body that prevents such slave from procuring a 
sufficient support ; and some other cases, which we would wish the churches to be at 
liberty to judge of agreeably to the principles of humanity. 

Q. “ Shall members in union with us be at liberty in any case to purchase slaves? 

A. “No; except it be with a view to ransom them from perpetual slavery, in such a 
way as the church may approve.” 

The progress of the Baptists in Kentucky at various periods has been somewhat 
diverse. At times there have been unpleasant dissensions in some of the Associations. 
About the period of the controversy concerning emancipation in the Elkhorn Association 
a dispute about property arose between two individuals, which by unskilful and improper 
management produced a wide breach, and terminated in the division of the Association, 
and the formation of the Licking Association. In 4830-31, another series of divisions 
resulted from the propagation of the peculiar tenets of Mr. Alexander Campbell, of 
Bethany, Brooke county, Va. Churches became divided, ministers shifted their ground, 
and unpleasant feelings abounded. Of late years Mr. Campbell, who was once recog- 
nized as a Baptist minister, attempts to show that he has not departed from acknowledged 
Baptist principles as far as his former brethren believe, but that he uses the terms regen- 
eration, conversion, salvation, &c. in a different sense from what he regards as the 
technical meaning of the theologian, 

' Ina former period some little breach was made by a man by the name of Easton, who 
with portions of two or three churches were dropped from the Elkhorn Association for 
defective, if not directly heterodox veiws of the person and the atonement of Christ. 

These breaches, however, were soon healed by accessions of converts and revivals. 
The churches of this State have lost in their ministry and membership, to no small amount, 
from the constant emigration to new States. Our churches in Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, 
Arkansas, and Mississippi contain large numbers who professed religion in the revivals of 
Kentucky. 
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Some of the leaven imported from Virginia still remains, manifested in the form of 
opposition to missionary societies, and other organized systems of benevolence. A very 
large majority of the churches and brethren, however, now profess to encourage such 
institutions, . 

As early as 1802, the Elkhorn Association adopted measures to send a missionary to the 
indians. The project was not carried into effect. The first visit of the late Rev. LurHER 
Rice to this State in 1815, awakened up much feeling among the churches, and called 
forth the most liberal contributions of any part of the United States. By 1816, six 
societies for Foreign Missions, auxiliary to the Baptist Board, had been organized, and in 
1817, two delegates, brethren Warder and Hodgen, were in the Triennial Convention. 

In 1818, one of these auxiliaries, ““ The Kentucky Baptist Society for propagating the 
Gospel,” established an Indian School at the Great Crossings in Scott County, and 
through the agency of Elder John Ficklin, obtained eight or ten young Indians from 
Missouri. For several years, this school was under the supervision of this society, aided 
by occasional donations from the national government. It resulted in the establishment 
of the Caocraw AcAprmy, at the Blue Springs, in the same county, and has been 
sustained wholly by government funds in the form of annuities to the Indians. The 
number of students for some years has exceeded 100 annually. Some hundreds have 
received the rudiments of education withjappropriate moral and religious instruction, and 
a number have gone through a course of study equal to a full collegiate course. This 
Institution is located on the farm, and has been under the paternal care of Col. R. M. 
Johnson, the late Vice President of the United States. 

The pecuniary pressure cf 1820-21, in Kentucky, with other causes, lessened mission- 
ary contributions, the impulse produced by the visits of Mr. Rice partially died away, 
and but little was done for several years. 


Religious Periodicals. 


About the year 1826, Elder Spencer Clack, a most worthy, pious and active minister, 
established a weekly religious paper, at Bloomfield, in Nelson County, called the Baptist 
Recorder. This paper aided in no small degree in arousing up the denomination to more 
active and systematic measures for the promotion of the Redeemer’s kingdem. The 
Recorder was continued till the close of 1829, when Mr. Clack retired from the editorial 
chair, and subsequently removed to Palmyra, Mo., where, in 1832, he fell a victim to the 
cholera. In January, 1830, Mr. Uriel B. Chambers commenced the ‘‘ Baptist Chronicle 
and Literary Register,” a monthly pamphlet, of respectable character, which he con- 
tinued three years, when he merged it in a weekly paper, which he entitled ‘* Z'he Cross 
and Baptist Banner.’ Eventually this paper became merged in the “Baptist Journal” 
of Cincinnati. 

The Kentucky brethren, not satisfied without a paper as the organ of the denomination 
in their own State, encouraged a talented young brother, Mr. John L. Waller, to com- 
mence “ The Baptist Banner” at Shelbyville. This was removed to Louisville, and 
at the commencement of 1838, purchased and enlarged by J. Eliot & Co., with the view 
of establishing a large weekly periodical, that would receive the patronage and meet the 
acceptance of the denomination through a large portion of the Valley of the Mississippi. 
Mr: Waller still continued the editor. Previous negociations, which met the approval 
of the brethren in Illinois, having been completed, the “* Western Pioneer,’ conducted 
by J. M. Peck, was united to the Banner, and the paper took the name of ‘“* The Baptist 
Banner and Western Pioneer.’ Itis now issued on a larger sheet than any other Baptist 
publication in the world. Subsequently an arrangement was made with the Rev. R. B. 
C. Howel of Nashville, Tenn., editor and proprietor of “ The Baptist,’ a monthly 
imperial quarto, and still ijater with the ‘* Sowth Western Luminary,” a Mississippi and 
Alabama paper. By these several arrangements, the Banner and Pioneer has not only. 
secured the confidence and support.of a large majority of the denomination in the great 
valley, amongst which several thousands are circulated weekly, but it has obtained a 
strong editorial corps. Mr. Waller having retired from the more laborious part of editorial 
duty to engage in the agency of the General Association, though he still continues a 
contributor to its columns, his place is supplied by the Rev. W. C. Buck, whose time is 
devoted to the office. The co-editors are J. M. Peck of Illinois, R. B. C. Howell of 
Tennessee, A. R. Hinckley of Indiana, and W. C. Crane of Alabama. This system of 
mutual co-operation appears to work well, and the joint stock paper exerts an influence 
great and beneficial throughout the wide range of its circulation. The PERIODICAL 
press has proved its importance and value in moulding the character and directing the 
energies of the denomination in these States. 


Literary Institutions. 
Some twelve or fifteen years since a Baptist by name of IssacHAR Paw xine devised 
in his will, a fund for the education of pious young men, approved by the churches, for 
the ministry. This fund, known by the name of the Pawling Fund, amounts to 
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twenty or twenty-five thousand dollars, the interest of which only is to be applied for 
the purpose designed, In January, 1829, the Legislature granted a charter of incorpora- 
tion, with the special view of protecting and applying this fund to, he Trustees of 
the Kentucky Education Society,’ with authority to establish a college. A building 
erected for an academy at Georgetown, in Scott County, with other valuable property 
and donations, was offered and accepted, and the institution opened in 1830, under the 
presidency of Rev. Joe! 8. Bacon. The secessions from the Baptist ranks to those of the 
“ Reformers,” under Mr. Campbell, anc the unfortunate selection of some others, whose 
doctrinal views were hyper-calvinistic, and opposed to what is usually termed a theo- 
logical education in the ministry, caused dissensions in the Board of Trustees, and re- 
sulted in the resignation of the president and some of the professors, and for a season, 
threatened to terminate this noble beginning, to provide for the education of the Baptist 
ministry in this State. Through a merciful Providence, and by the indefatigable efforts 
of a few efficient brethren, the college was again placed under Baptist control, and the 
late Rev. R. Giddings chosen president, and with him were associated a respectable 
faculty. In 1839, Mr. Giddings, by a most devoted spirit, and untiring exertions, raised 
a fund for the endowment of the institution and to enlarge its means for ministerial edu- 
cation, exceeding $100,000, which is secured by notes drawing interest. Just at the 
completion of this great work, he was attacked with fever, and sunk into an early grave ! 
His name, virtues and labors will long be held ia remembrance by the Baptists of 
Kentucky. The college is now in a prosperous condition, under the presidency of the 
Rev. Howard Malcom, with an able faculty, and nearly 100 students, of which some 
8 or 10 are preparing for the ministry. 


General Association. 


At the session of the Elkhorn Association in 1831, a conference of ministers and 
brethren was held for consultation on the condition of the denomination, and to suggest 
modes of operation to promote its interest and that of religion generally. The conclusion 
was that some organized system of mutual co-operation in missionary and other works 
of benevolence, that should rally and combine all those who were disposed for such 
modes of religious operation was necessary. The Baptist Convention of Kentucky was 
soon formed, and commenced, on a small scale, home missionary operations. These have 
been enlarged and the Convention changed into ‘* The General Association of Baptists 
in Kentucky.” Under this organization, which was effected in 1837, the denomination 
is making rapid progress. A prominent object of this combination is to provide pastors 
for the churches, and arouse them up to provide the means of support. Much, very 
much has already been accomplished. 

Within three years, by the instrumentality of pastoral labors, missionaries, and voluntary 
evangelists, nearly 30,000 converts have been baptized, and the churches have increased 
in numbers about 20 per cent., with a vast increase of the spirit of union and mutual 
co-operation. Still there are ministers and churches, and some associations that are 
paralyzed with an Antinomian influence, opposed to the various organized forms of gospel 
benevolence, and who refuse co-operation with their more active brethren. 


Other Benevolent Associations. 


The “China Mission and Roberts’ Fund Society” was formed in 1836, to aid in 
sending the gospel to China, and the Rev. I. J. Roberts is patronized as its missionary. 
This society co-operates with the Baptist Board of Foreign Missions. In May, 1839, a 
special convention of the denomination was held at Lexington for several days, during 
which the subject of missions, Bible societies, education, &c. underwent full and able 
discussions. At the close was formed “ The Kentucky and Foreign Bible Society, 
auxiliary to the American and Foreign Bible Society.’ Several branch societies 
already exist. A ‘ Ministerial Conference” for the cultivation of harmony, and for 
mutual improvement in theology, has been formed amongst a large circle of ministers in 
a central part of the State. Though much has been gained within a few years, much 
remains to be done by the denomination in Kentucky. The ‘ General Convention of 
Western Baptists,’ which met for several years in Cincinnati, held its last session at 
Louisville, and appointed its session for 1841 in that city. 


We have devoted a large space to our Notes on Kentucky, but desire it to be under- 
stood, to avoid repetition, that much in the development of principles of action, of char- 
acter, habits and circumstances, equally apply to the denomination in the other States in 
the Western Valley. 

Kentucky, within a few years, has lost some of her most efficient ministers by death, 
while many more have gone with the flood of emigration to other and newly settled 


States. Of the deceased, the names of Noel, Warder, Warfield, Wilson, Moorman, and 
many others will be long held in grateful remembrance. = 
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TENNESSEE. 


This State, by natural divisions, is arranged into the Eastern, Middle, and Western 
districts. The Cumberland mountains, separate Eastern from Middle Tennessee, and 
the highlands that divide the waters of th Cumberland and Tennessee rivers, form the 
line of separation between the Middle and Western districts. Presbyterians from North 
Carolina were the earliest religious emigrants to this region, then constituting a portion 
of that State. The first settlements were made on the waters of Holstein and Clinch 
rivers, in East Tennessee, and here the first Baptist churches were organized. The first 
two churches, formed about 1765, when the country was a wilderness, were subse- 
quently dispersed in the Indian war of 1774. One of these churches was on Clinch 
river. About 1780, several ministers, and. a number of members emigrated from Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina, and formed one or more churches, which, in 1781, had increased 
to five or six churches. These, by messengers held a semi-annual conference for a 
period. In 1786, the Holstein Association was organized by the churches of Kendrick’s 
‘Creek, Bent Creek, Beaver Creek, Grassy Cove, Cherokee, Nerth Fork of Holstein, 
and Lower French Broad, including seven ministers. In 1802, this Association con- 
tained 36 churches and about 3,000 members, spread over a vast tract of country. A 
division became necessary and the Tennessee Association was organized the same year. 
Some of the churches in each of these Associations were in the southwestern corner of 
Virginia. In 1809, East Tennessee had 50 churches, 30 ministers, and 3,000 members. 

The town of Nashville, in Middle Tennessee, was founded in 1780, by Gen. James — 
Robertson, who, with about 40 families, penetrated the wilderness about 300 miles to the 
rich valley on Cumberland river. Members of Baptist churches were amongst the emi- 
grants to the Cumberland settlements from the first, but we learn of the formation of 
no other churches until 1791. From that date churches were gathered, and in 1796 an 
Association of five churches was organized, called Mero District, a name that compre- 
hended then the civil division of the Cumberland Valley. John Grammar is the only 
minister’s name we find on record in this District as early as 1790, and probably he 
resided in the border of Kentucky. The ministers in the Associated churches in 1796, 
were Daniel Brown, Joseph Dorris, Nathan Arnett, and Patrick Mooney. The Sulphur 
Fork church, the oldest in the District, was constituted by Elders John Taylor, and Am- 
brose Dudley of the Elkhorn Association, in 1791. The Mero District Association, with 
its churches, moved on harmoniously and successfully till 1800, at which period it had 
increased to 18 churches, 16 ministers, and about 1,200 members. The harmony of the 
churches was now interrupted by an attempt to exercise ecclesiastical authority, in the 
discipline of a church, for holding in fellowship a minister of alleged unchristian con- 
duct. It is characteristic of Baptist ecclesiastical polity, and regarded by them as a New 
Testament principle, that each church possesses entire power of discipline over its mem- 
bers, and that an association of churches, or any other body, has no power, directly or 
indirectly to interfere. Unfortunately in this case, complaint was made to the Associa- 
tion in 1801, and that body proceeded to examine into the charges.. Though many and 
grievous things were proved against the offender, yet nothing to justify the Association 
in his exclusion. A reconsideration was obtained in 1802, but with no different results. 
The Association having relinquished the case of discipline, could not easily extricate the 
churches from the difficulties in which they had become involved. In 1803, the breth- 
ren resorted to the singular expedient of dissolving the Association and forming a new 
one. This took the name of Cumberland, and included all the churches which belonged 
to the old one, except four small churches, which, with the implicated minister, con- 
tinued for a few years the name of Mero. We record this case as a beacon to Baptists 
against associational interference with any case of church discipline. Every instance of 
such interference, within our knowledge, has resulted disastrously. 

The Cumberland Association commenced with fifteen churches, but its prosperity was 
such from revivals and immigration, that in three years (1806,) it had increased to 39 
churches and nearly 2,000 members. Out of its churches the Red River Association 
was formed the same year; a part of the churches being in Kentucky. Another divi- 
sion in 1809 produced the Concord Association. A powerful and extensive revival of 
religion in 1811 and 1812, caused large accessions to the churches in this District. 
Those in the Cumberland Association reported 1,081 converts baptized on a profession of 
faith in Christ, in 1812. 

Elk River Association was formed of five churches in 1808, on the southern side of the 
State and along Elk River, a prominent branch of the Tennessee. In 1812 it contained 
24 churches, 16 ministers, and 2,322 members. The accessions by baptism in the great 
revival of 1812, were upwards of 1,000. 

About 1820, the tract of country west of the Tennessee river attracted the attention of 
emigrants, and soon after a few Baptist churches were formed. This region is now com- 
prehended in the Western District. An Association called Western District was formed 
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in 1822. Ofits early progress and that of others in this region we know nothing. In 
1831, it numbered 18 churches, five ordained and two licensed ministers, and 451 mem- 
bers. At the same period there were Big Hatchee, Little River (partly in Kentucky ) 
Forked-Deer, Obion, and Clark’s River Associations in that part of Tennessee called the 
Western District. Mississippi River Association .was organized in that District in 1831. 
In 1833, the report of its minutes are 18 churches, five ordained ministers, and 602 
members. 

The Tennessee Baptist Convention was formed in October, 1833. It is composed 
of delegates from churches, and of the Eastern and Western Auxiliary Conventions. 
The object of this organization is to devise and execute plans for publishing the Gospel 
in destitute parts of the State, and to aid feeble churches in sustaining pastors. This 
movement was the occasion of calling forth opposition from numerous churches and 
some associations to this body as a combined mode of operation, more formidable, per- 
haps, in its first appearance, than in any Western State, and, as in other parts, resulted 
in divisions, and declarations of non-fellowship in some of the Associations. It may be 
observed here that opposition to missionary efforts is avowedly not opposition to preach- 
ing the Gospel to the destitute. Opposers plead that organized societies, under the name 
and form of Missionary, Bible, Sunday school, Education, Tract, or Temperance, are 
-unknown in the word of God,—that churches of the professed disciples of Christ are the 
only organization known to the New Testament; hence it is maintained, that as all these 
societies are the contrivances of men, they are not agreeable to the mind of Christ, and 
therefore should be disowned by his churches. The cause of this opposition may be 
justly traced to the doctrine and spirit of Antinomianism, the seeds of which were sown 
in the early churches in the West. The party who rank as the opposers of Missionary 
organizations in this State, have obtained the name of the WWew Test party, from having 
introduced a nev test into the fellowship of the churches. This class, though somewhat 
numerous at present in Tennessee, are losing ground, while those who espouse the cause 
of associated benevolent action are fast increasing. 

The establishment of a monthly periodical in imperial quarto form, by the Rev. R. B. 
C. Howell at Nashville, in 1835, was a measure of no small importance. The preceding 
year, a Mr. Wood commenced the publication of the Western Baptist Monitor, a semi- 
monthly sheet, in East Tennessee, which was subsequently removed to Alabama. Mr. 
Howell’s paper was called “THe Baptist,” and continued its monthly issue till the 
commencement of its fourth year, when it was merged in the Banner and Pioneer. The 
talents, influence and untiring efforts of Mr. Howell, since he entered upon the pastoral 
relation with the Baptist church in Nashville, in 1834, aided as he has been by able 
coadjutors, have produced important changes in the aspect of things in the Baptist de- 
nomination in Tennessee. 

The proceedings of the Seventh Annual Session of the Baptist State Convention of 
Tennessee, for 1840, is a business-like document, filled with important matter. It shows 
that revivals of religion have prevailed extensively under the labors of the Missionaries, 
—that Home Missions, Foreign Missions, Ministerial Education, Bible distribution, Bible 
classes, Sabbath schools, Temperance, and other good works occupy the attention, enlist 
the energies and prayers, and call forth the contributions of the denomination. The 
Auxiliary Convention of East Tennessee reports the employment of eight missionaries, 
two of whom were volunteers who jointly had travelled 6,062 miles, and six of them 
spent 693 days, preached 752 sermons, baptized 432 converts, attended various protracted 
and other special meetings, and ascertained the conversion of 1,135 persons on their 
respective fields of labor. 

The Auxiliary Convention of West Tennessee reports the employment of six mission- 
aries for a part of the year, who in the aggregate travelled 9,268 miles, preached 664 ser- 
mons, baptized 70 converts, and ordained four ministers and eight deacons, Extensive 
revivals followed their labors, and many converts were baptized by the pastors of 
churches and other local preachers. 

The Convention reports the labors of nine missionaries, (including the General Agent, 
and a special volunteer agency of five weeks by Mr. Howell,) and the amount of five 
years and one week of time, and the number of sermons preached, equal to one each 
day. The number of baptisms by the missionaries and co-operating ministers, not less 
than 1,000. A summary for the whole State shows the employment of 21 missionaries, 
who ordained 11 ministers and 10 deacons, constituted several churches, and baptized 
about 2,600 converts. 

Tue Baptist Evucation Socrery or Tennzsser, held its tenth annual meeting 
at Nashville, October, 1840. Its object is to aid young men who are approved by the 
churches, for the ministry. A similar society was formed in the Western District, in 
1835, and some effort was made to establish a seminary. A similar arrangement had 
been meditated in East Tennessee. The great demand for an educated ministry, and 
the liberal proffer made by the churches and brethren, gave origin to the plan of the 
Union University of Tennessee, to be composed of branches, located in Eastern, 
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Middle, and Western Tennessee. These colleges are to be under the direction of a 
Faculty, consisting of a Professor of Mathematics, a Professor of Languages, and an English 
Teacher, with additional Professors at the University proper, which will be located in 
the Middle District. The President will superintend the interests of all, and spend a 
portion of his time in giving lectures at each Branch. A Board of Trustees were organ- 
ized and the Rey. B. F. Farnsworth elected President of the University. 

The Tennessee Baptist Bible Association was formed in 1839. Its object is to aid in 
the translation and publication of the Scriptures in heathen and other destitute Jands. 

The Tennessee Baptist Foreign Mission Society was organized in 1816, as an auxiliary 
to the Baptist Board of Foreign Missions. Its contributions for 1840 were $312. Con- 
tributions for Foreign Missions, have been made frequently through other channels. 


ILLINOIS. 


This State stretches along the eastern side of the Mississippi river from the mouth of the 
Ohio, for the distance of nearly 700 miles, to follow its meanderings. It extends from 37 
to 42 degrees 30 minutes north latitude. Its extreme length is 384 miles, and its extreme 
width 220 miles; its average width 150 miles. Its area, including a corner of lake Michigan, 
60,000 square miles. No State has an equal amount of rich, arable land. The population 
in 1840, taking the highest rates in each county, from the returns of both the United States, 
and State census, amounted to 490,000 ;—making an increase in five years, of 220,000. 

The Baptists were the first Protestant Christians to enter this region. The conquest of 
the country by Gen. George Rogers Clark, in 1778, and the organization of a civil 
government by Virginia, opened the way for American emigration, and by 1786, a num- 
ber of families had settled on the American Bottom, and in the hill country of what is now 
Monroe County. They came chiefly from Western Virginia, and Kentucky. In 1787, 
Elder James Smith, a Baptist minister, whose name is found on the first table for 
Kentucky, made them a visit, and preached the gospel with good effect. A few families 
from their first settlement, had been inthe habit of keeping the Sabbath, governing their 
children, and holding meetings for religious purposes. At that period there were none 
who had been members of churches. Their method of observing the Sabbath was to 
meet, sing hymns, and one would read a chapter from the Scriptures, or a sermon from 
some author. No public prayer was made till after the visit of Smith, and some had 
professed to be converted. It deserves to be noted that the descendants of these families 
are now exceedingly numerous, that a very large proportion are professors of religion, 
that they are marked for industry, sobriety and good order in their families, that there is 
not an immoral person among all their descendants, and that of one family are five brothers 
who are ministers of the gospel. James Smith visited the settlements in Illinois three 
times. The Indians made frequent depredations, and on one occasion they captured Smith, 
and conveyed him prisoner to their town on the Wabash. The people of Illinois, though 
extremely poor, raised $170 for his ransom. In 1793, Joseph Lillard, a Methodist 
preacher visited this remote settlement. In the commencement of 1794, Elder Josiah 
Dodge of Kentucky, made a visit to the Illinois country, and in the month of February, 
baptized James Lemen, Sen., Catharine Lemen his wife, John Gibbons, and Isaac Enochs. 
No church was organized on the occasion. Early in 1796, Elder David Badgley removed 
his family from Virginia, to this land of promise, and on the 28th of May the same year, 
constituted the New Design church of 28 members. Mr. Badgley had preached to the 
people for several weeks previously, in a revival, aided by Joseph Chance, an exhorter, 
and had baptized 15 converts, An association called the Zllinois Union was organized 
in 1807, consisting of five churches, New Design, Mississippi Bottom, Richland, Wood- 
River and Silver Creek, four ministers, David Badgley, William Jones, Robert Brazil, 
and Joseph Chance, and 62 members. In 1809, difficulties arose on the question of a 
correspondence with the Associations in Kentucky, where slaves were held. Those who 
declined correspondence adopted the appendage, ‘* Friends to Humanity,” to the term 
Baptist, which they still retain. In other respects they accord with the Baptists gener- 
ally. The South District, North District, Saline, Vandalia, and Colored Associations in 
Illinois, and the Missouri District, a small body in Missouri, are of this class.. Corres- 
pondence, co-operation and fellowship exist between these Associations and other Asso- 
ciations and the Convention in Illinois, though by tacit consent it does not extend beyond 
that State. The peculiarities of the Friends of Humanity have been presented in our 
notes on Kentucky. The ‘* United Baptists,’ re-organized themselves by a subsequent 
meeting into the “Illinois United Baptist Association,” which, in 1812, included 8 
churches, 4 in Illinois and 4 in Missouri, and 4 ordained and two licensed preachers. A 
third party grew out of the division, of two or three small churches which still claimed 
to be the “ Illinois Union,” but which in 1819 merged in the Illinois Association, which 
at that period numbered 10 churches, 8 ministers, and 194 members. The Friends of 
Humanity in 1821, reported 4 churches, 9 ordained ministers and 186 members. The 
subject of both Foreign and Domestic missions, was introduced into the Illinois Association 
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in 1818, and met with approbation, and a social organization for mission and education 
purposes was recommended to be formed in conjunction with the Bethel and Missouri 
Associations west of the Mississippi, the same autumn, This organization was called 
“ The United Society for the Spread of the Gospel.” Its object was * to aid in spreading 
the gospel and promoting common schools in the ‘Western parts of America, both amongst 
the whites and Indians. The labors of this Society will be noticed in our notes on 
Missouri. The missionaries employed to preach to the destitute in Ilinois were David 
Badgley and William Jones. Two churches, Little Wabash and Lamotte, were gathered 
on the eastern side of the Illinois Territory in 1815, which appear on the minutes of the 
Wabash District Association of that year. Thomas Kennedy was a licensed preacher and 
a member of the latter church. In 1820 the churches of Lamotte, Little Village, Grand 
Prairie, Little Wabash and Glady Fork existed in the settlements near the Wabash River, 
and were connected with the Wabash District Association. They numbered jointly 130 
members. The same year (1820) the Muddy River Baptist Association, consisting of six 
churches, four preachers, and 150 members, was formed in the south-eastern part of the 
State. Some of the churches had been in existence several years and connected with an 
association in Kentucky. In 1818, the eccentric Daniel Parker, removed from Tennessee 
to Crawford County, Ill., of whose doctrine some notice will be given under Indiana. 
> His efforts against missions prodaced divisions in the Associations in illinois, so that the 
Illinois Association declared a virtnal non-fellowship with missionary operations in 1824, 
and similar declarations were made by other associations at subsequent periods. For 
several years very few fevivals of religion were enjoyed and the principal additions to the 
churches were from immigration. The Friends of Humanity were the most active in 
preaching to the destitute, and received considerable accessions by conversions. In 1830, 
they had two Associations in this State, (besides one in Missouri,) which included 19 
churches, 25 ministers, and 632 members. Successive revivals, under the preaching of 
ministers and students connected with Rock Spring Seminary, produced churches at 
Edwardsville, Rock Spring and Upper Alton, which were formed without any direct 
connection with the existing subdivisions of the denomination.. After due consultation a 
circular was sent forth by these churches, inviting a conference with Baptist ministers 
and brethren, without distinction of party, to consult on the interests of religion and devise 
measures to secure harmony and mutual co-operation amongst the churches and brethren 
in Illinois in advancing the Redeemer’s kingdom. In response, about 25 ministers and 
a large number of private brethren met at Edwardsville in October, 1830, After orga- 
nization and mutual consultation, committees were appointed to prepare reports on the 
following subjects, which were subsequently presented and adopted. 

1. On the condition of the Baptist churches in this State. 2. On the proceedings of 
the Illinois Association in its declaration of non-fellowship with missionaries. 3. On 
terms of union amongst the churches. 4. Ona system of travelling preaching, to supply 
destitute churches and settlements. 5. To prepare an address to the Baptist denomi- 
nation throughout Llinois. 6. On finance and printing. An impressive circular: was 
prepared and sent forth, and a “‘ Union meeting ’’ appointed to be held at the same place 
in July, 1831, for further consultation. The conference also advised the three unasso- 
ciated churches before named, to form a new association, and which might be regarded 
as a rallying point of union. This was done, and the new organization took the name 
of the Edwardsville Baptist Association. Its statisties at that period were 3 churches, 
1 ordained and 2 licensed preachers, and 77 members, three-fourths of whom had been 
baptized within two years, This Association, after dismissing two churches to other 
Associations, had 12 churches, 13 ordained and 7 licentiate ministers, and 591 members, 
at its eleventh session in May, 1840. 

The year 1831, opened with a ministers’ meeting of unusual interest at Rock Spring. 
A series of resolutions were adopted, of which one was a solemn pledge to make special 
prayer for each other’s children. Ministers in the Western States have to be absent 
from their families much of their time, and sometimes many weeks in succession. It 
deserves note that all the families of the ministers who entered into this covenant have 
since been remarkably blessed of God. Many of their families are large, but few of their 
children remain unconverted. A series of interesting revivals followed during the year 
1831, and part of 1832, and more than 1,000 converts were baptized and added to the 
churches. 

In 1823, at the “ Union meeting,” preliminary measures were adopted to constitute a 
convention, and which was consummated in 1834, with the name of the “ Baptist Con- 
vention of Illinois.” Its objects are to collect and publish statistical accounts of the 
churches and associations in this State—to devise and execute plans to promote travelling 
preaching, and supplying destitute churches and neighborhoods with the preached gospel 
—to promote ministerial education, and aid in promoting education in general—to pro- 
mote and extend union and harmony among Baptists in Illinois—and to circulate infor- 
mation by the press and other means, and especially on those subjects that pertain more 
immediately to our denomination, 
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Its diversity of objects and its plan of operations make it auxiliary to the Baptist Board 
of Foreign Missions, the American Baptist Home Mission Society, the American and 
Foreign Bible Society, and the American Baptist Publication and Sunday School Society. 
In Home Mission operations, for the year ending October 15, 1840, including volunteer 
missionary services reported, the atnount is 3,654 days, or upwards of ten years, in per- 
forming which the missionaries travelled about 20,000 miles, preached about 2,100 ser- 
mons, besides a Jarge number of lectures, exhortations and addresses, baptized 300 
converts, and reported the baptism of 200 more by other ministers on their fields of 
Jabor, aided in constituting 20 churches, besides visiting families, tract distribution, visit- 
ing Sabbath and week-dey schools, and in a great variety of ways promoting the cause 
of truth and righteousness. An estimate of the voluntary missionary labor by Baptist 
ministers who have made no specitic report, but known to the Secretary, would equal 
2,000 days. In co-operation, and forming this Convention, at the close of 1840, there 
were 18 associations, 159 churches, 98 ordained and 42 ticensed ministers, and 5,921 
members. 800 converts were reported as having been baptized. 

The number of Associations in the State that do not co-operate with the Convention, 
some of which have declared non-fellowship with all benevolent societies, and others 
remain in a neutral attitude, are fourteen. These include about 185 churches, 106 min- 
isters, and about 5,000 members. The number baptized ia this connection in 1840, is 
about 300. 

There is also a class of Baptists, known in the Western States as “ Reformers,” or 
**Campbellites,’ from their affinity to the peculiar views of Alexander Campbell. In 
Illinois, they have 103 churches, probably 75 preachers and expounders of the word, and 
4,929 members, 


Periodical Press. 


In 1829, a weekly paper, called the ‘ Pioneer of the Mississippi Valley,” was estab- 
lished at Rock Spring, and continued in that form for one year. It was then issued for 
one year in a pamphlet form, semi-monthly, under the naine of the ‘‘ Western Pioneer.” 
Another small periodical was issued for a period, monthly, from the same press, and 
ealled the “* Western Baptist.”’ Its specific object was to counteract the antinomianism 
of Daniel Parker, and the peculiarities of Mr. Campbell. In 1832, both were merged in 
one, and issued on a medium sheet semi-monthly, by the naine of ‘‘ The Pioneer and 
Western Baptist.’ Another change in 1836, brought out the ‘** Western Pioneer,” 
weekly, on an imperial sheet, issued from Upper Alton, and which in January, 1889, was 
united with the Baptist Banner as already noticed. The same press, for two years, pub- 
lished a small monthly quarto, called ‘* The Sunday School Banner,” and devoted to the 
purposes of the Illinois Sunday School Union. 

The periodical press has had no small influence in moulding the character of that 
portion of the Baptist denomination, who are engaged in benevolent societies. 


Literary and Theological Institutions. 


In 1827, the “* Rock Spring ‘Theological and High School” was opened. Rock 
Spring is a country situation, 18 miles east of St. Louis, and on the great stage road 
to Vincennes and Louisville. The seminary commenced with 25 students of both sexes, 
which number in a few weeks were increased to 100. At that period no school for 
boarders under Protestant direction, existed in Illinois or Missouri. In 1831, the school 
closed with the view of its removal to Upper Alton, as the commencement of a college. 
The institution opened again in 1832, under the name of Alton Seminary.” During 
two or three years, as at Rock Spring, the school was composed of male and female 
students. The number ef different students annua!ly, was from 80 to 90. A charter for 
a college was granted by the Legislature during its session of 1834-5, under the name of 
the “ Alton College of Illinois.” In consequence of the liberal donation of ten thou- 
sand dollars made in 1835, by Dr. BensAmtn SHURTLEFF of Boston, Ms., the name 
in the charter has been changed to that of ‘* Shurtleff College of Alton, Illinois.” 


In 1836-7, the whole number of different students during the year was 82 
Pursuing preparatory, classical, or collegiate studies, 22 
In 1837-8, whole number, 83 
Pursuing preparatory, classical, or collegiate studies, 35 
In 1838-9, whole number, 78 
Pursuing preparatory, classical, or collegiate studies, 36 
In 1839-40, whole number, 101 
Pursuing preparatory, classical, or collegiate studies, 48 


At the commencement of the academical year, in September, 1839, two classes were 
formed in the collegiate department. But in recitations no separation has been made 
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between these classes and those students pursuing only a partial collegiate course. To 
accommodate the circumstances of the country, and the situation of many young men 
who cannot well pass through a full collegiate course, means are provided in the pre- 
paratory department for a partial course, by select branches, but a full collegiate course 
is designed to be equal to the highest standard of education in the New England Colleges. 
A principle Jaid down by the Faculty is that every branch taught shall be thoroughly 
studied. The Scriptures, by the laws of the College, in all its departinents, have been 
made a text-book. The extremes of sectarian bigotry and infidel neglect will be avoided. 
This is a principle, we think, adopted in all the colleges in the West, which are under 
the patronage of any Protestant Christian denomination. : 

The Board of Instruction are Rev. Washington Leverett, Professor of Mathematics 
and Natural Philosophy, Rev. Zenas B. Newman, English and Classical Teacher, Rev. 
Warren Leverett, Principal of the Preparatory Department. Rev. I. T. Hinton, of 
Chicago, has been chosen President of the College, but his acceptance of the trust is yet 
undecided. ‘Alton Theological Seminary,” in its official arrangements, is distinct 
from Shurtleff College, and designed as the foundation for a complete Theological Insti- 
tution. At present, several young men are pursuing studies preparatory to the Christian 
ministry. A number who were former members of this institution, or of the one at 
Rock Spring, are now filling important stations as pastors of churches, or travelling, mis- 
sionaries in the western States. 

The Alton Theological Seminary is open for those only who give evidence of genuine 
piety, with suitable gifts and attainments, and of being influenced by proper motives, in 
wishing to pursue theological studies, or who give evidence of having been called to the 
work of the gospel ministry, and who, moreover, present certificates from churches of 
which they are inembers, approving of their devoting themselves to this work. 

Course of Study.—The regular and full course of study embraces Biblical Literature, 
Ecclesiastical History, Biblical Theology, Pastoral Duties, and in short the various 
studies and exercises appropriate to a Theological Seminary, designed to assist those wha 
would understand the Bible clearly, and as faithful ministers of Christ inculcate its divine 
lessous most successfully. 

Those, however, who are prevented by age, or other circumstances from pursuing 2 
full course of study, may pursue a short one in English only, and attend to those branches 
which have the most direct bearing upon the sacred work of the ministry, such as Bibli- 
cal Geography, and Oriental Customs, General Principles of interpreting the Sacred 
Scriptures, the Doctrines and Duties of Christianity, Church History, Pastoral Duties, &c. 

The academical year in the College commences in September, and is divided into three 
terms, two of 14 weeks each, and one of 15 weeks. Commencement is the last Wed- 
nesday in July. 

The expenses of tuition in the collegiate department, and in classical studies in the 
preparatory department, $20 per annum. In English studies, $16. 

The Library both of the ‘* Seminary,” and the ‘ College,” consists of about 1,000 
volumes. The buildings are, Ist. The ‘* Academic Hall,” a building of brick, 42 feet 
long and 32 wide, two stories high, erected in 1832. 2nd. The “ Seminary Hall and 
Refectory,” erected in 1835. The main body is 42 feet by 38, consisting of a basement 
containing kitchens, dining hall, &c., two stories, and an attic above, with wings ap- 
pended. This is the property of the Theological Seminary, but occupied for College 
purposes. 3d. The ‘ College Edifice,” of brick, 120 feet long, and 44 wide, four stories 
in height, to contain 56 rooms. ‘This building was erected and enclosed in 1840, but 
remains unfinished. The College owns a quantity of town lots in Upper Alton, and 
about 300 acres of valuable land adjoining, with two or three tracts of unimproved land in 
other counties. It,has a fund of about $4,200 on interest, the proceeds of an improved farm, 
the donation of the Hon, Cyrus Edwards, towards the endowment of the Professorship 
of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy ; $5,000, the moiety of the Shurtleff donation, 
towards the endowment of a Professorship of Rhetoric, Oratory and Belleslettres. The 
debt on the new college edifice, for which subscriptions have been raised in part for its 
liquidation, is about $5,000. A subscription for $10,000 has been opened to endow the 
Presidency, of which about $1,500 have been secured. 

‘The Baptist denomination in IMlinois, for a number of years, have co-operated efficiently 
with other denominations in establishing Sabbath schools, in Bible distribution, in Tem- 
perance efforts, in Tract distribution, and in the promotion of common schools. 

Very recently, a portion of the denomination, co-operating with churches in Wiskon- 
sin, have organized the ‘* Northwestern Baptist Convention,” and contemplate a religious 
periodical, under the name of the « Northwestern Baptist.” 


(To be concluded in our next number.) 
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LITERATURE AND EDUCATION IN THE SCANDINAVIAN 
COUNTRIES. 


{By Rev. Rozert Barrp.] 


LITERATURE OF DENMARK. 


Tue literature of Denmark, like that of all the rest of Europe, excepting 
Italy and Greece, is modern. In the latter part of the twelfth century, and the 
first part of the thirteenth, during the reign of the Valdemars, there was a very 
considerable amount of learning in Denmark. Saxo Grammaticus and many 
others endeavored to promote knowledge among their countrymen, and by their 
writings contributed much to that effect. A long interval of ignorance and 
barbarism succeeded. But in the fifteenth century letters began to revive, 
under the reign of Christian I.; the first king of the present dynasty—that of 
the house of Oldenburg,—by whom the University of Copenhagen was estab- 
lished in 1478. In the reign of his son John, the art of printing was introduced 
into the kingdom. Christian II. reformed the schools, and did much to prepare 
the way for the Reformation, which was accomplished in the reign of his son 
and successor, Frederick I., when the doctrines of Luther were established 
throughout the country. 

Christian IIT. and Frederick II. did much to promote the education of their 
subjects. But it is to the son of the latter, Christian IV., that Denmark is 
indebted for the foundation of many of her literary establishments. It was he 
who led the country to depend on its own resources, instead of deriving every 
thing from Germany. He was himself a literary man, fond of mathematics and 
well skilled in German, Latin and Italian, beside his native tongue. His ex- 
ample had much influence on the nobles of the kingdom. Many of them 
learned the Latin language well. Dr. Niels Hemmingsen lived in that period, 
and was celebrated as a fine Latinist. During the reign of Christian IV., the 
university was renovated, and re-established on better principles. Put this 
monarch, who at all times displayed the most generous zeal for the diffusion 
of knowledge, was often thwarted by the cabals of the aristocracy and the 
bigotry of the clergy. He was not able to recal Tycho Brahe, who had been 
compelled to leave his native land during the regency which governed in his 
minority. He succeeded, however, in exciting a considerable spirit for writing 
in Danish among the literary men of his kingdom; and history, especially that 
of Denmark, called forth no inconsiderable talent. Arild Hvitfelt, Niels Krag, 
Olaus Wormius, and Stephanus Stephanius distinguished themselves in this 
branch of writing. 

But Christian [V. did not content himself with exciting and fostering native 
talent. He invited Meursius and Pontanus from Holland, and enlisted them 
also in the work of writing the History of Denmark. He endeavored even to 
induce Grotius to come and live in his kingdom; and for that purpose he went 
to meet him at Gluckstadt, during the sojourn of that great man at Hamburg, 
He also encouraged the literature of Norway, a part of the kingdom which he 
visited more than fifty times, and in whose prosperity he took a deep interest. 
During his reign, works on the geography and statistics of Denmark were 
written by Stephanius, Wormius, Lyschander and Arngrim Johnson of Iceland, 
Caspar Bartolin and Olaus Wormius wrote on medicine; Christian Longo- 
montanus, the friend and pupil of Tycho Brahe, on mathematics and astronomy. 
Anders Arreboe, the father of Danish poetry, lived during this period, and 
enjoyed to an eminent degree the patronage of the king. The drama may be 
said to have commenced in Denmark during this reign. 

The son and successor of Christian IV. was Frederick III. He encouraged 
literature, and was himself a literary man. He attended the lectures of learned 
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professors, even after he ascended the throne. He encouraged the Icelandic 
literature, and was the patron and intimate friend of the famous Torfaeus of 
that island. It is to this monarch that both the Royal Museum at Copenhagen 
and the Royal Library of the same city owe their origin. On the contrary, 
his son and successor, Christian V., cared nothing for literature and science. 
Hunting and war were his favorite pursuits. The change of the government, 
from that of a limited monarchy to that of an unlimited one, which occurred in 
1660, was very unfavorable to the literature of the country. Every thing of 
_ this sort languished. Men did not dare to oppose the government. Ole Rosen- 
knants incurred a fine of 20,000 rix-dollars for publishing his Apology for the 
Danish Nobility, and advocating the doctrine of elective, in opposition to 
absolute monarchy. Professor Nold was turned out of his chair of divinity, for 
ten years, for maintaining that elected rulers were better than hereditary ones, 
(eligi quam nasci meliores principes.) During the period from 1648 to 1700, 
few distinguished literary men flourished in Denmark. Peder Resen, was pro- 
fessor of Jaw, in the University of Copenhagen, from 1662 till 1688. He wrote 
-several codes of Danish, Norwegian, and Jutlandish laws, and left in manu- 
script his Atlas Danicus. Count Griffenfeld, who was chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Copenhagen during three years, did much for his country, having 
drawn up a code of laws, of great excellence, for the kingdom. But he was 
succeeded by ignorant ministers, under whose sway, discussion on the subjects 
of law, divinity and politics was considered treason. But the physical sciences 
received much attention from Olaus Borch, the Bartolins, and Olaus Roemer. 
During this reign a Danish grammar was prepared by the Rev. Peter Syv, and 
a dictionary was commenced by Counsellor Moth, or under his auspices rather, 
which has never been published. ‘These efforts led to the improvement of the 
Danish language. 

During the reign of Frederick IV., from 1700 to 1730, little progress was 
made in the study of divinity, law, and: philosophy. The physical sciences and 
medicine greatly declined. Holberg was the only writer on law of this reign. 
His work on the Law of Nature and Nations, was long and highly approved. 
He wrote still better on History. Arnas Magnaeus, Professor of Danish 
Antiquities, flourished at this period. He was from Iceland. Albert Thura 
wrote on the history of literature during this period. Holberg was the most 
distinguished poet of that day. 

In the reign of Christian VI., who was no great encourager of letters, lived 
Langebek, Pontoppidan and Gram, all men of merit, who chiefly wrote on 
History. Andrew Hojer was a distinguished historian of this day. Tyge 
Hofman was a biographer. At this period pulpit oratory advanced greatly. 
In this department Peter Hersleb, Bishop of Zealand, excelled all others. 
Christian VI. was succeeded by Frederick V. in 1746. During his reign, 
literature made great progress. In his reign, Oeder, Reverdil, Bishop Pont- 
oppidan, Carsten, Niebuhr, Rev. Hans Strém, the Lutkens, Jens Kraft, Bishop 
Gunverus, Eilchor, Koford Anker, Subm, A. G. Carstens, L. Thorn, Liixdorph, 
Jens Héysgaard, Jacob Baden, Evald, Tullin, Stenertsen, added much to the 
growing literary stores of Denmark. 

During the Jong reign of Christian VIT., much was done by the ministers to 
promote knowledge. It was then that Denmark began to adopt the noble plan 
of sending, at the public expense, men of talents abroad to other lands, to 
cultivate their minds, and to bring back to the country whatever of science or 
art they might find which might be usefully transplanted to the Danish shores. 
The University of Copenhagen was still farther improved; schools for educating 
schoolmasters began to be established, as well as Latin schools of a higher 
character than usual, were opened. Liberty of the press was granted through 
the influence of the famous Struensee, in 1770, in the fullest sense, even more 
fully than Sneedorff and the Lutkens had hoped for during the former reign. 
During this reign the vassalage of the Danish peasantry, and the Danish slave- 
trade were abolished. The liberty of the press did not long continue in Den- 
mark. After various vicissitudes, it was brought under such restraints, that it 
may be said to have been annihilated in 1799, 
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Politics have never formed the subject of much writing in Denmark. In 1785, 
however, Professor Rahbek and Mr. Pram commenced the publication of a 
monthly magazine, called the Minerva, which continued until 1809. A vast 
deal of talent was displayed in that periodical. Almost all the eminent literary 
men of that day wrote for it. Politics occupied a large space in it. Abraham- 
son, Tyge Rothe, Pram, Rev. Mr. Birckner, and M. de Hennings, a court 
ehamberlain, furnished excellent treatises for the Minerva, in favor of the 
liberty of the press.* Mr. Samoe and the Rev. Mr. Birckner attacked the 
institution of nobility. So that not a little courage was shown in his work. 
But no work during that period produced such excitement as Count Schmettou’s 
little volume on Standing Armies. That the fearless course of this band of 
advocates of reform had a good effect upon the government, is unquestionable. 
But no change of great moment has yet taken place on the points which they 
discussed. 

Few Danish writers are better known in the literary world than Heiberg, the 
dramatic poet and general scholar, and Malte Brun, the geographer. Both were 
banished from the country—the former in 1800, and the latter sometime after- 
ward—for the political opinions which they had strongly expressed in some 
works which they had published. Both went to France, where their talents 
secured them much distinction. 

Professor Jens Moller, Professor P. EH. Muller, Professor Heiberg, and Mr. 
Seidelin were popular prose writers in the early part of this century, and 
Thaarup and Baggesen are well known poets of that period. 

Niebuhr, the historian and traveller, wrote, his valuable works in the latter 
part of the last century, and the beginning of the present. The greatest poet 
whom Denmark possesses at the present day is Oehlenschleger, who is indeed 
reckoned among the first of all living poets. He has written much. Among 
the most distinguished writers of this kingdom in our day, we must also reckon 
Finn Magnussen, who has written on Mythology ; Oersted, Schlegel, and Rosen- 
vinge, who have written on Law; Grundvig, a sweet religious poet, of a very 
original genius; Rask, who has written on Languages; Miller, who has written 
on the Scandinavian Antiquities; Werlauff, Engelstoft, and Oersted, who have 
written on various subjects; Rev. Dr. Clausen, of the Theological Faculty 
in the University of Copenhagen, who has written on the spirit of Roman 
Catholicism, and Protestantism, and various works relating to the interpretation 
of the Holy Scriptures, and to Kcclesiastical History; Dr. Madvig, who is dis- 
tinguished for his knowledge of the Latin and Greek languages, and is the 
editor of Cicero’s De Finibus, and author of several other works; Professor 
Molbeck, author of a Danish Dictionary, and various other works illustrative of 
the language and literature of Denmark; Dr. Bronsted, Professor of Greek, and 
author of Travels in Greece, a work which has been translated into French and 
other languages; and the Rev. Dr. Monster, Bishop of Zealand, a very eminent 
preacher, and author of various collections of sermons and other books, partly 
of a religious and partly of a literary nature. In 1833, he published his Con- 
siderations on the Doctrines of the Christian Faith, in two volumes, 12mo; a 
work full of excellent views, and displaying a profound acquaintance with the 
mysteries of the human heart.—This catalogue might be greatly enlarged, if it 
were necessary to do so. Few countries of the same extent of population 
have so many literary men or so considerable a literature as Denmark. And 
it. certainly must be nothing more nor less than pure love of literature and 
science, for their own sakes, which can induce a man to write a valuable and 
extended work in the Danish language, which is a language wholly unknown 
to the literati of the world at large, and which is probably not read by a popu- 
lation, in Denmark and Norway, of more than two millions and a half—for it 
must be remembered that Holstein and Sleswig, two very important provinces 
of the kingdom of Denmark, speak the German, and not the Danish Janguage. 
It can hardly be the Jove of fame which operates on the Danish savant, inducing 


* Mr. Birekner published a book on the Liberty of the Press and its Laws, in the year 1797. This book 
made a great sensation, and was read with vast interest. Several editions were printed, the first year 
after it was published. 
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him to write tomes of learning. Nor can it be the love of money, for surely 
very little can be obtained in that way, as the demand for books in that language 
cannot be so considerable as to enable publishers in Copenhagen to give the 
Danish authors anything like the intrinsic value of their works. j 

Denmark is rich in scientific and literary journals. The following is a list 
of the most important of these periodical works. In 'Theology—JVordisk 
Tidsskrift for Christelig Theologi, (Northern Journal of Christian Theology); 
Theologisk Tidsskrift, (Theological Journal); Tidsskrift for Udelandisk Theo- 
logisk Literatur, (Journal of Foreign Theological Literature). In Law—Juridisk 
Tidsskrift, (Law Journal), by Messrs. Kolderup, Rosenwinge, P. Bang, and 
A. L. Casse. In Medicine—Bibhiothek for Laeger, (Library for Physicians). 
On other subjects—Orion, Historisk, Geographisk, Maanedskrift, (A monthly 
work on Astronomy, History, and Geography); Nordisk Tidsskrift for Old- 
kyndigh, (Northern Journal of Antiquities); Tvdsskrift for Literatur og Kritik, 
(Journal of Literature and Criticism) ; Naturhistorisk Tidsskrift, (Journal of 
Natural History); TZdsskrift for Landoekonomie, (Journal of Agriculture) ; 
Archiv for Sévaesenet, (Seamen’s Journal); Mulitairt Repertoriwm, (Military 
Repertory); Have-Tdende, (Horticulture). Besides these, there are some other 
things which we might enumerate among the periodical literature of the country, 
such as the annual reports of several of the literary and scientific bodies. 
There are also other periodical publications of less note, which we deem un- 
necessary to mention. 

But Denmark is not rich in newspaper literature of a political character. Not 
that there are no newspapers in Denmark. On the contrary, they are tolerably 
numerous. But the censorship of the press is rigid, and by consequence, the 
political journals, if the newspapers of Denmark deserve that name, are ex- 
ceedingly tame, and contain nothing but summaries of domestic and foreign 
intelligence, with the omission of every thing which might have a bearing on 
the government of the country directly or indirectly. Not only so, but there 
are other countries, respecting which an editor of a newspaper must speak very 
cautiously, or he will soon find himself in trouble. IPf any thing be said against 
Russia, or Prussia, or Austria, he will soon have the ministers of those govern- 
ments, resident at Copenhagen, thundering away at his door, or rather the 
Danish government officers, through their instigation. Thus a restrictive policy 
fetters the newspaper press, and renders it wholly lifeless and inefficient. The 
consequence is that newspapers are not much read or esteemed in Denmark 
save for the general intelligence which they contain, of what is passing in the 
world, and still more, for the prices-current which they give of the state of the 
Bourse or exchange at Hamburg, at London, and at St. Petersburg. Certainly 
the newspaper press may be greatly abused, and made an engine of evil. But 
even some abuse of it is to be preferred to this total inefficiency. The day has 
come when the world is moved, not by large volumes, however well written 
they may be, but by the periodical sheet, by the newspaper skilfully conducted. 
Such a journal contains in the course of the year a vast amount of valuable 
information, not only of a political, but also of a moral and literary nature. The 
power of the newspaper press is just beginning to be felt in the world at large. 
But until this day, that influence has scarcely reached Denmark, nor can it do 
80, as long as the restrictions which shackle it are suffered to continue. 


EDUCATION IN DENMARK. 


The Danes are, in general, a well educated nation. Probably in no country 
in Kurope, out of Germany, are the people so generally able to read. Fora 
long period the government has encouraged education. But the present excel- 
lent state of things, as it regards primary schools, dates from 1814, when the 
late monarch directed that more systematic measures than had ever before been 
adopted should be employed to secure the instruction of all classes of the people. 
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To such an extent do the elements, at least, of education exist in this country, 
that it is very rare indeed to find a native Dane who cannot read. Many per- 
sons of great respectability have-assured us that they never have seen an adult 
person who was not so far educated as to be able to read, and few who cannot 
write. 

The universal prevalence of the Lutheran church in Denmark has beena 
most effective means of promoting the instruction of the people, at least toa 
certain extent. In that church it is the practice to receive to the first com- 
munion all the youth, at the age of fifteen or sixteen years, who are deemed fit 
to be confirmed and to come to that ordinance. And such is the extent and 
the influence of custom, that it is necessary to have made at least his first 
communion before any young person can gain any respectable employment. 
In most cases, even apprentices must have made their first communion before 
they can begin to learn their trade. If they have not done it, the master is 
obliged to allow them a certain portion of time every week in which to receive 
instruction from the pastor of the parish until they are prepared to receive the 
communion. This fact makes the master unwilling to receive as apprentices 
those who have not been confirmed. A person cannot be married unless he 
has been confirmed. This is almost a universal rule of custom in the countries 
in the north of Europe—Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and Finland—in which 
the Lutheran church may be said to be the sole, if not the exclusive one. But 
it would be rare, we apprehend, to find a pastor in any of those countries, who 
would receive a person to the first communion who had not previously under- 
gone a course of preparatory instruction, and who could not read sufficiently 
well to be able to peruse the sacred Scriptures. And as the overwhelming 
mass of the people, one may say rather the entire mass, save perhaps in the 
large towns, consider that they would be heathen if they did not at the ordinary 
age receive confirmation, it happens that it is rare to find a person of adult age 
who has not made his first communion, This fact being universal, or nearly 
80, it is easy to see how great its influence must bein promoting the elementary 
part of an education. Certainly very many persons can read very imperfectly ; 
but still it is sufficient to comply with the custom, or rather the law which pre- 
vails in reference to this subject. There is a sort of disgrace in not belonging 
to the church, which has operated very powerfully to make parents instruct 
their children themselves, or send them to school, in order that they may not 
be prevented by not being able to read, from enjoying what is considered so 
great a privilege. We state this fact fully here, because it has so greata 
bearing on the state of education of all the northern countries of Europe in 
which the Protestant religion prevails, and especially that branch of the Pro- 
testant Church which is called the Lutheran, or the Church of the Augsburg 
Confession, under which denomination it is better known on the continent. 

Primary schools are established by law all over Denmark, and are maintained 
by the Parishes. Each Parish is obliged to furnish the means of sustaining 
within its limits as many schools as are necessary to give all the children within 
those limits an education. The Parishes must erect and keep in repair suitable 
school-houses. The Parishes are required to pay the salaries of the teachers. 
This is done in a variety of ways. In the first place, almost every school-house 
has, adjoining it, or at least not far from it, the house of the teacher, together 
with a few acres of ground which belong to it, and of which the teacher has the 
occupancy, as a part of his wages. In the next place he receives a certain 
quantity of grain, and other productions, from the Parish, also, as part of his 
salary. Inthe third place, he receives some money, but in general not a very 
considerable sum, for the wages of teachers are low in this country, where 
living is cheap, and where salaries of all sorts are not great. All things con- 
sidered, perhaps teachers are as well, or as sufficiently paid as they are in any 
other country in Hurope, save Prussia. As a general thing, they pursue the 
business for life ; and certainly no men render more important services to the 
state than do those of them who are capable and faithful. 

In all the primary schools in Denmark the children are instructed in the 
elements of reading, writing and arithmetic, and the catechism. In very many 
schools grammar, history, and geography are also taught. 
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As the primary schools are maintained by the Parishes, they are emphatically 
under the supervision of the Pastor of the Parish, who is required to see that 
suitable religious instruction be daily given to the children. For this purpose 
as we have just said, the catechisms, or rather two catechisms, and a history of 
the Bible, are not only read, but committed to memory. The first catechism 
that is learned is what is called Luther’s Minor Catechism. The second cate- 
chism is that of Bishop Ballé. The history of the Bible is a short and excellent 
one written by the Rev. Mr. Birch, a Danish clergyman, who died some forty 
years since. ined we 

Normal schools, where teachers are educated, exist in different parts of the 
kingdom, and greatly contribute to elevate their qualifications and their charac- 
ters, and thus improve the instruction which is given in the primary schools of 
the kingdom. 

As we ascend in the scale, we next come to the Grammar or High Schools 
of the Kingdom. Of these there are in all fourteen. They are situated in the 
chief cities and centres of influence. They are well endowed in general— 
almost too much so, for they have been able not only to give free instruction to 
all who might come to them, but they also gave, until lately, a small premium 
to those who attended. At present, the pupils who can afford it, are required 
to pay something, but the sum is wholly inconsiderable. In these fourteen 
Grammar schools we have not included a very celebrated and richly endowed 
School or Academy at Sorde, which is perhaps more elevated in its character 
than any of the fourteen of which we have just spoken. In all these Schools or 
Academies, the Latin, Greek, French, and German languages are taught, 
besides the Mathematics, the Grammar of the Danish language, History, 
Geography, elements of Natural Philosophy, &c. &c. There are also schools 
of a high order for the education of girls; but we believe that, with one or two 
exceptions, they are all sustained at private expense, as with us. There are 
also private schools in all the cities and Jarge towns for the youth of both sexes, 

Nor must we omit to mention that there are two schools, both established at 
Copeuhagen, which the philanthropic traveller will not. fail to visit, if he can 
possibly do so ;—one is the school for the Deaf and Damb, the other for the 
Blind. Both are well conducted, we have reason to believe. That for the 
Deaf and Dumb has just become established in a large and commodious build- 
ing, which has been erected expressly for it. The number of pupils in each of 
these Institutions is not large. 

We now come to the Universities of Denmark, which are two in number— 
that of Copenhagen, which is by far the more important, and which is estab- 
lished for the instruction of the youth of the kingdom, who speak the Danish 
language ; and that of Kiel, for those who speak the German language. 


I. Tue Untversiry or CoprenanAGeEN. 


The University of Copenhagen was founded by Christian I., the first 
sovereign of the Oldenburg dynasty, in the year 1479. But this prince was 
very poor, and could not do much for this or any other important object. So 
limited were the resources of this monarch, or rather of the kingdom, that 
when he gave his daughter in marriage to James III. of Scotland, he was com- 
pelled to give the Orkney and Shetland islands as pledges for the payment of 
her dowry. These possessions never returned to Denmark. 

During the first sixty years the University languished, and but little is known 
of its history. But when the Reformation entered Denmark, the University 
received a new impulse. Christian III. enriched it with the possessions which 
he took from the Roman Catholic clergy, and gave it a new code of statutes in 
the year 1539. Christian VIL, in 1788, augmented the number of professors, 
and reformed its statutes, which have remained, save with some modifications, 
until this day. 

The number of students at the present time is between seven and eight 
hundred ;- of whom more than four hundred are students in theology, and more 
than two hundred receive stipends from funds given by the sovereigns of Den- 
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mark, or by individual benefactors. In 1596, Frederick IT. made provision for 
the gratuitous lodging and board of one hundred students, and gave them a 
cloister and lands in the islands of Zealand and Falster. In 1623, Christian IV. 
founded the College of the Regency, for one hundred students, which still exists. 
These one hundred students Jodge in the College of the Regency, but do not 
board there. To pay their board, they receive, sixty of them, a stipend of a 
dollar (specie) per week; forty of them, a dollar and a half per week. There 
are thirty more, who receive two dollars per week. The revenue of the Uni- 
versity amounts each year to about $62,000 of our money; expenditures are 
$72,000. The deficiency is supplied from the interest accruing from funds 
granted by Frederick II. to establish the community of one hundred students, 
which we have already mentioned. 

Besides these royal foundations, there are others established by individuals, 
which educate sixteen young men, by giving them lodgings and from fifty to 
sixty dollars per annum. Holberg, the poet, left a legacy to the University. 
He also bequeathed the income of a certain fund, to be given in dowries to the 
daughters of the professors ! 

The government of the University is administered by a Senatus Academicus, 
composed of sixteen ordinary professors, viz: three from the faculty of theology, 
three from that of law, three from that of medicine, and seven from that of 
philosophy. The youngest of the sixteen performs the functions of Secretary. 
And all the members of the Senatus Academicus enter that body in the order 
of seniority. The Rector is chosen annually from the ordinary professors of 
the four faculties in rotation, so that each faculty furnishes a Rector once in 
four years. 

There are in the University of Copenhagen, in the faculty of theology, 3 
ordinary and 2 extraordinary professors; in the faculty of law, 4 ordinary and 
1 extraordinary professors; in the faculty of medicine, 3 ordinary and 2 ex- 
traordinary professors; and in the faculty of philosophy, 9 ordinary and 12 
extraordinary professors—in all, 36 professors. Besides these, there are three 
Docentes, or private teachers, and three teachers of modern languages, viz: 
French, English, and German. 

Besides the course of public lectures which he is required to give, each pro- 
fessor gives private courses, after the manner which we shall detail in speaking 
of the University of Kiel. The professors of Copenhagen, however, receive 
much more for their private lectures than do those of Kiel—some of them 
receiving as much as two or three and even four dollars from each person who 
attends, for a series of lectures of one hour per week, during the term of six 
months. 

The administration of the funds of the University is by a questor and two 
members of the Senatus Academicus called inspectors. The general admin- 

istration of the universities, as well as that of the schools of the kingdom, is 
-intrusted to a Direction, composed of three members, who transmit its reports 
directly to the king. 

Attached to the University there is a Polytechnic Institute, in which there are 
six professors and a superintendent of a workshop. These professors give 
courses of lectures on all the branches of Mathematics ; on Practical Chemistry ; 
on Physics; on Mechanics; on Natural History, Mineralogy, Botany, and 
Zoology; and on Drawing, both Geometrical and Mechanical. ‘The course lasts 
two years. This Institute dates from 1829. It owes its existence to the 
zealous and enlightened exertions of Professor Oersted, its Director. It has 

_already done much good, 

The University library contains about 80,000 volumes, and is one of the best 
selected libraries in Europe. It contains a large collection of manuscripts in 
the Icelandic and other northern languages, This library dates from 1728. 
The former library was totally lost in the great fire of that year. The munifi- 
cence of the crown, united with that of individuals, among whom the name of 
Arne Magnussen is conspicuous, soon more than repaired the loss. P 

The University of Copenhagen has had many distinguished men among its 
professors, in former times. Tycho Brahe here delivered a course of lectures 
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on Astronomy, Holberg on Literature, Bertolin on Medicine. Among the 
present professors are-several of eminent merit in respect to talent; such for 
example are Clausen, Oersted Madvig, Molbeck Oehlenschleger, &c. ‘ 

It is a misfortune that whilst some countries have too few learned men in 
proportion to the extent of their population, Denmark has too many. The 
posts which literary men can fill are all occupied, and those that pass through 
the University have often to wait several years before they can obtain a place 
suited to their attainments. s d 

We may add that the young men who spend well their six years in the 
Gymnasium and four in the University, come forth very mature scholars. 


FACULTY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF COPENHAGEN. 


THEOLOGY. 
Professors.—Dr. Henr. Nic. Clausen, Dr. Matth. Hag. Hohlenberg, Dr. Car. “mel. Scharling, 
Dr. Chr. Thorn. Englestoft, Johannes Martensen. 
Law. 
Professors.—Dr. Matthias Hastrup Bornemann, Dr. Jan. Laur, Andr. Kolderup-Rosenvinge, 
Joan. E. Larsen, Dr. Ant. Guil. Scheel, Fred. Christ. Bornemann. 
, MEDICINE. 
Professors.—Dr. Olaus. Lundt Bang, Dr. Daniel Fredericus Eschricht, Dr. Carolus Otto. 
Private Teachers.—Dr. C. E. M. Levy, Dr. A. G. Sommer. 
PHILOSOPHY. 


Professors —Dr. Laur. Engelstofi, Dr. Johannes Christianus Oersted, Dr. Janus Wilken 
Hornemann, Dr. H. C. Schumacher, Dr. Adamus Oehlenschleger, Dr. Ericus Christianus Wer- 
lauff, Dr. Petrus Olaus Bronsted, Dr. Fredricus Christianus Sibbern, Dr. J. Reinhardt, Dr. Greg. 
Begtrup, Dr. F. C. Petersen, Dr. Joach. Fred. Schouw, Dr. Will. Christophorus Zeise, Chris- 
tianus Molbech, Dr. G. Forchhammer, Dr. Jo. Nic. Madvig, N.C. L. Abrahams, C. F. R. Olufsen, 
Dr. C. Th. Johannsen, Joannes Matthias Velschow, C. Ramus, Johannes Martensen. 

Private Teachers.—Edvardus Augustus Scharleng, Dr. F. Beck, Adolphus Fredericus Bergsée. 


II. Tue University or Kiet. 


The University of Kiel is reckoned among those of Germany, inasmuch as 
it was established for the benefit of Holstein and Sleswig, whose population is 
German, and which therefore belong to that wide-spread country, all of whose 
inhabitants speak the German language, though it is divided into 38 States, 
without counting the free cities of Liitbeck, Hamburg, Bremen, and Frankfort- 
on-the-Maine. é 

This University was established in 1665, by Christian Albert, duke of 
Holstein; hence its name, Christina 4lbertina. At this institution not a few 
of the young men from the Germanic portions of the kingdom of Denmark 
have been educated. Its present number of students is about 260, who are 
divided among the four faculties of Theology, Law, Medicine, and Philosophy. 

The professors of this University are ranged as follows :—in Theology, ordi- 
nary professors 4, extraordinary 1; in Law, ordinary professors 4, extraordinary 
2; in Medicine, ordinary professors 5, extraordinary 2; in Philosophy, ordinary 
professors 7, extraordinary 8—in all, 28. Besides these, there is one private 
lecturer in theology, two in law, three in medicine, six in philosophy, and three 
teachers of modern languages—Icelandic, French, and English. So that the 
whole number of the professors, lecturers and teachers, employed in giving 
instruction in the proper studies of this University, is 43; without counting 
the teachers of practical mechanics, music and riding. The number of volumes 
in the library of the University is about 60,000; and the philosophical and 
chemical apparatus is sufficient. 

The faculty of this University is very respectable, though enjoying less 
celebrity than those of some of the larger universities of Germany. In the 
theological department, the Rev. Drs. Pelt, Man, Dormer and Thomsen, as well 
as Professor Liidemann, are all known in Germany as authors of valuable works 
on some branch or other of theological science. They conduct a journal, 
‘devoted to criticism and theological knowledge in general. In law, all the 
professors are accounted men of ability. In medicine, Professor C. H. Pfaff is 
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one of the most distinguished chemists in Europe. Whilst in philosophy, 
Nitzsch is excelled by no one in his knowledge of the Greek language and 
Greek literature. Many of the other professors have also attained to a very 
considerable celebrity. 

In the University of Kiel, as in almost all the universities of Germany, the 
professors, ordinary and extraordinary, receive certain salaries, which are not 
usually very large, from the government of the country, or from funds belonging 
to the University, for which they deliver, each, a series of public lectures, which, 
of course, are gratuitous. But besides these; they also deliver what are termed 
private lectures, for which the students pay, each, a small fee per term for each 
series which he may choose to attend. This fee differs, in different universities. 
At Kiel, it is about a dollar, of our money, for a series of one lecture per week 
for the term of six months. It is most usual to count by hours in this matter. 
For example, if a professor delivers a lecture of an hour in length (which is the 
usual length of a lecture) five times a week—that is one a day for five days of 
the week—which is attended by thirty students, who pay him each one dollar 
for each series of lectures of one hour per week, during six months, he will 
receive 150 dollars for that period, or at the rate of 300 dollars per annum. If 
he has more than thirty students attending his private lectures, or delivers 
private lectures more than five hours per week, he will receive a proportionably 
greater amount. That this mode of sustaining a university or college, has 
some advantages, no onecan deny. But that it is also attended with very great 
evils, which counterbalance them, might be easily shown. One thing, however, 
we ought in candor to say; it is, that this plan, however unfavorably it may 
strike our minds—as we are not accustomed to any such thing in our country— 
has almost universal prevalence in the universities of Germany to support it. 
it would thus appear to have operated usefully, or, one would suppose that its 
adoption would not have become so general, nor its continuance so long.—We 
will only add, that the University of Kiel derives about 60,000 Danish dollars, 
or somewhat more than $30,000 of our money, annually, from the national 
treasury. 


FACULTY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF KIEL. 


THEOLOGY. 
Ordinary Professors.—Dr. G.T. Francke, Dr. A. F, L. Pelt, Dr. H. A. Man, Dr. J. A. Dormer. 
Extraordinary Professors.—C. Liidemann, 
Private Teacher.—brid. Ant. Lowe. 
Law. 
Ordinary Professors.—Dr. Nic. Falck, Dr. M. Ténsen, Dr. G. C. Burehardi, Dr. F. Kierulff. 


Extraordinary Professors.—Dr. P. D. Chr. Paulsen, Dr. Aemilius Herrmann. 
~ Private Teachers.-Dr. J. Christiansen, Dr. A. C. J. Schmid. 


MEDICINE. 


Ordinary Professors.—Dr. C. H. Pfaff, Dr. C. R. W. Wiedemann, G, H. Ritter, Dr. A. L. A. 


Meyn, G. B. Gunther. : 
Extraordinary Professors.—Dr. F. H. Hegewisch, Dr. W. F. G. Behn. 
Private Teachers.— Dr. G. A. Michaelis, Dr. W. H. Valentiner, Dr. Aemilius Kirchner. 


PHILOSOPHY. 


Ordinary Professors —Gregor. Guil. Nitzsch, Justus Olshausen, H. Ratjen, Henr. Fred. 
Scherk, Georg. Hanssen, Dr. A. L. J, Michelsen, H. M. Chalybaeus. 

Extraordinary Professors.—J. M. Schultz, Dr. Ern. Ferd. Nolte, Dr. F. W. Forchhammer. 

Private Teachers.—Dr. Guil. Klose, Dr. N. Thomsen, Dr. C. Tielle, Dr. E. Osenbrtiggen, 
Dr. M. Baumgarten, Dr. Otto. Jahn. 


LECTURERS ON LANGUAGES. 
Dr. C. Flor, Henr. de Buchwald, S. Lubbren. 


Jo. Guil. Cramer, Mechanician. 
G. Chr. Apel, Teacher of Music. 
P. Guil. de Balle, Riding Master. 


(To be concluded in the next number.) 
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A BRIEF ACCOUNT OF THE OLD CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH AT 
DORCHESTER, SOUTH CAROLINA. 


(Originally published in the Charleston Observer.) 


“To the Puritans,” says Hume, “the English owe the whole freedom of their 
Constitution ;” and certain it is, that the benefits which they have conferred, 
are not confined to the mere planting of colonies on “the stern and rock-bound 
coast” of New England. The great truths they developed, and in the advocacy 
of which they counted not their own lives dear unto them, lie at the foundation 
of true civil government; they are interwoven with every principle of our 
constitution, and contain within themselves the elements of civil and religious 
freedom. 

It was a little band of these men, congregated in the beginning of 1630, in 
the new hospital at Plymouth, England,* who after a day of fasting and prayer, 
called Rev. Messrs. Maverick and Warhamf} to be their pastors, and resolved to 
emigrate to New England. They sailed on the 30th of March, 1630, in the 
Mary and John,t a ship of 400 tons, commanded by Captain Squeb, and reached 
America in two months. But so far from fulfilling his engagement to take them 
to Charles River, “the captain put us,” says a passenger,) “ashore and our 
goods, on Nantasket Point, and left us to shift for ourselves in a forlorn place in 
this wilderness.’ They soon, however, selected a place, called by the Indians 
Matapan, but to which they gave the name of Dorchester, “ because several of 
the settlers came from a town of that name in England, and also in honor of the 
Rev. Mr. White of that place.” Dorchester, therefore, is the third oldest town 
in New England, and the first in the old County of Suffolk, having been settled 
several months before Boston, then called by the Indians Shawmut, and by the 
English Blaxton’s Neck, as an Episcopal clergyman of that name was the only 
inhabitant of the peninsula.|| In common with all the early emigrants they 
suffered many privations and hardships, but they bore them with a Christian 
manliness and fortitude. Their hearts quailed not at every lion in the way ; 
dangers nerved them with courage, and trials but enhanced their energy. “Oh 
the hunger,” says Captain Clap, himself an eye-witness of what he describes, 
“that many suffered and saw no hope in the eye of reason to be supplied only 
by clams, and muscles, and fish. We did quietly build boats, and some went 
fishing, but bread was with many a scarce thing, and flesh of all kinds as scarce. 
And in those days when in our straits, though I cannot say God sent a raven to 
feed us, as he did the prophet Elijah, yet this I can say to the praise of God’s 
glory, that he sent not only poor ravenous Indians which came with baskets of 
corn on their backs to trade with us, which was a good supply unto many, but 
also sent ships from Holland and from Ireland with provisions, and Indian corn 
from Virginia, to supply the wants of his dear servants in this wilderness, both 
for food and raiment. * * * * Thus God was pleased.to care for his 
people in time of straits, and to fill his servants with food and gladness. ‘Then 
did all the servants of God bless His holy name, and love one another with pure 
hearts fervently.” We could follow with much pleasure the gradual rise of this 
little settlement, tracing step by step its increasing influence and usefulness ; 
but we must pass over half a century of its existence in order to come more 
directly to the topic under consideration. 

By the charter of Charles II. and the constitutions of Locke, the Anglican 
Church was the only one legally recognized in South Carolina, though there 
were provisions in both favorable to other creeds.—During its infancy, Carolina 
presented the strange spectacle of a colony founded by bigoted churchmen, and 


* Rev. Dr. Harris’s account of Dorchester in vol. ix. Mass. Hist. Coll. 1st series, 
Morton’s New England Memorial. 
Winthrop's History of New Engtand, i. 29. 
Capt. Roger Clap, in Winthrop’s New England, i. 28, 
Holmes’s Annals, i. 256. 
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governed by Dissenters. Blake was a Presbyterian and Archdale a Quaker. 
But though described by the latter as “an American Canaan, a land that flows 
with milk and honey,”* it was a spiritual desert, for several years elapsed before 
there was a priest to bear the Ark, or minister at the altar; there were however, 
“sundry godly Christians there, both prepared for and longing after all the 
edifying ordinances of God.”}+ Their Macedonian cry was heard and answered. 
Joseph Lord of Charlestown, Ms. who four years before had graduated at Harvard, 
and who was then teaching school in Dorchester and studying theology with its 
pastor, offered to go thither, and on the 22d of October 1695, those designing to 
emigrate with him were embodied ina church, over which he was solemnly 
consecrated pastor.t The churches of Boston, Milton, Newton, Charlestown, 
and Roxbury, by their delegates or pastors, assisted in the services. The 
gathering of this little flock “to encourage the settlement of churches and the 
promotion of religion in the southern plantations,” is a bright epoch in the moral 
history of New England. Sixty years before, the viilage of Dorchester had 
planted the first church in Connecticut, and now she had gathered another to 
send to the far distant borders of the south. In little more than a month they 
were ready to embark, and their faith and ardor kept pace with the advancing 
hour of separation. The parting scene was solemnized by the holy services of 
religion. Gathered together for the last time in New England, in the house of 
God, their former pastor, Mr. Danforth, preached a most affectionate and 
moving valedictory. The passage selected was from Acts xxi. 4—6, in which 
is detailed the parting scene between the disciples at Tyre and Paul and his 
companions; and the peculiar applicability to their own circumstances rendered 
it singularly interesting and appropriate. We can but faintly imagine the effect 
of such a discourse from him who for thirteen years had broken to them the 
bread of life, whose ministrations they now enjoyed for the last time. Around 
them were the cherished scenes of childhood, the hearths of their kindred blazed 
here and there, with their thrilling associations. The thought of their homes, 
their parents, and their companions, their sacred tabernacle, and their beloved 
village, now about to be relinquished forever, rushed to their minds with over- 
whelming potency. But at the sacramental table they had dedicated themselves 
to the service, and they drew not back from the eucharistic covenant. On the 
5th of December they sailed, and when the sun sunk beneath the western hills, 
the first missionaries which ever left the shores of New England were offering 
up their evening sacrifice on the bosom of the Atlantic. There was something 
morally sublime in the spectacle which they presented. It was not the 
departure of one minister or of one family, but of a whole church. There were 
women there in their feebleness, and children in their helplessness ; there were 
the young in their buoyancy, and the aged in their gravity ; all relations of life 
were there, and all had been consecrated to Christ. The distance which they 
emigrated was geographically short; but at that period, a century and a half 
ago, the undertaking fully equalled in its dangers the most hazardous voyages 
of the present day ; and a moment’s meditation will convince us that there was 
even more heroism in leaving Dorchester for Carolina in 1695, than in sailing 
from Boston to India in 1841. The first part of their voyage was boisterous 
and unpleasant, and on the eighth day they kept a fast on account of the perils 
to which they were exposed ; and He who holds the winds and the waves in the 
hollow of his hand heard their cries, so that on the 20th they landed in Carolina, 
Following the course of the Ashley River they found on its northeasterly bank, 
about twenty miles from Charleston, a rich piece of land whose virgin soil and 
whose stately woodlands with its interlacing vines, and evergreen, misletoe, and 
drapery of moss, were well adapted to their purposes, and which they immedi- 
ately selected for their future home, to which, in memory of their native place, 
they gave the name of Dorchester. Here upon the 2d of February 1696, they 
raised their grateful Ebenezer by celebrating for the first time in Carolina the 


* “ A new description of that fertile and pleasant Province of Carolina, &c. by John Archdale, late 
Governor of the same.” 

+ Rev. John Danforth’s Sermon. 

¢ Harris’s account of Dorchester. 
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holy sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. The colony of Carolina derived many 
important advantages from New England, but nothing which at all equalled the 
benefits conferred through the emigration of this Christian church—the plant- 
ing of it, with all its precious ordinances and influences, in the vicinity of its 
capital. It was a work honorable to the character and worthy of the religion of 
the Puritans. 

Rey. Mr. Danforth, in his valedictory sermon above referred to, said, speaking 
of the southern plantations, that, “there was not in all that country neither 
ordained minister nor any church in full gospel order.” The impression which 
this passage conveys is at variance with actual facts, as there were both 
churches and clergymen in South Carolina prior to the arrival of the pious 
Dorchestrians. In 1681-2, according to Dr. Dalcho,* a large and stately church 
surrounded by a white palisade, was erected in Charleston, entitled St. Philips, 
of which Rey. Arthur Williamson was the first pastor, who is known to have 
been here in 1680, and who was succeeded in his office in 1696 by Rev. Samuel 
Marshal, M. A. : 

The Baptists, according to Ramsay, who however has given us no authorities 
for his assertion, formed a church in Charleston in 1685, under the pastoral care 
of Rev. Mr. Screven, who had labored for two years previous as an Evangelist, 
and who remained with them until his death in 1713. The incipient measures 
taken to destroy the Protestants by Cardinal Mazarine and Louis XIV. from 
1665 to 1685, caused many of the Huguenots to leave France and seek security 
in less bigoted lands. Forty-five of them were sent over by the English 
Government in the frigate Richmond, in 1680; and on the revocation, by Louis 
XIV. on the 8th October 1685, of the edict which Henry IV. on the 13th April 
1598 had signed at Nantz, granting “perpetual and irrevocable liberty of 
conscience to the Protestants,” multitudes in the general flight which ensued 
sought shelter on the banks of the Santee and in the capital of Carolina. 

That they brought their own clergymen with them, and maintained religious 
worship, is evident from an order of the Grand Council, dated 2Ist June 1692, 
which directs “that the French ministers and officers of their church be advised 
that they begin their divine exercise at 9, A. M., and about 2 in the afternoon, 
of which they are to take due notice and pay obedience thereunto.” The 
Independents also (and till 1730 the church was indiscriminately called Presby- 
terian, Congregational or Independent,) had their meeting house in 1690, and 
the Rev. Benjamin Pierpont, their first minister, was settled in 1691 and died in 
1696-7, when Rev. Mr. Adams for a short time ministered in his place. These, 
with other facts, sufficiently prove that Mr. Danforth erred in his statement, and 
that the church which emigrated from New England was not the first in the 
province of South Carolina. Rev. Mr. Lord remained over twenty years with 
his people, when he returned to Massachusetts, and on the 15th June 1720 was 
installed pastor over the church in Chatham. Rev. Hugh Fisher was his 
successor at Dorchester, who dying on the 6th October 1734, was in turn 
succeeded by Mr. John Osgood, a recent graduate of Cambridge, and a native 
of Dorchester, S. C., at which place he was ordained March 24th, 1734-5. 
Under his ministry the church greatly prospered, though the period was one in 
which their temporal affairs were greatly deranged by the Spanish war. 
“ About two years ago,” he writes in 1746, “the number of communicants in 
our church were but little over thirty, now there are above seventy.” In 1754 
Mr. Osgood removed with the Dorchestrians to Midway in Georgia, at which 
place for a year or two his flock had been gradually gathering. The reasons 
for this change are stated at length in the records of the Midway church.t Mr. 
‘Osgood was long a blessing to his charge, and for over thirty-eight years he 
preached to them the oracles of God. His family were happily settled around 


* An historical account of the Protestant Episcopal Church in South Carolina, p 26. Dr. Ramsay, in 
his History of South Carolina, pp. 11—23, places it in 1690, but I think the testimony which supports Dr. 
Dalcho’s date conclusive. 

+ Vide, an excellent little pamphlet compiled by John B, Mallard, M. A., entitled ‘* A short account of 
the Congregational Church at Midway, Geo.” In this narrative Mr. Mallard has felicitously brought 
together all the principal facts, collected from a number of historians, pertaining to this interesting set- 
tlement. Would that every Church in South Carolina and Georgia had a Dalcho or a Mallard to gather 
up and preserve its memorials. 
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him—his people were prosperous and contented—a church had risen up in the 
midst of the wilderness, and the time had come when he could say with Simeon, 
“ Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace,” and in peace he did depart 
on the 2d August, 1773. His dying words were, “ Oh my friends, how sweet it 
is to be with Jesus.” 


CLERICAL HABITS OF STUDY. 


Tue learned professions, commonly’so called, from their nature, require study 
in those who exercise them. Professional success and usefulness depend upon 
habits of diligent, patient and careful study, as much as upon genius and 
talents. 

These remarks apply with especial force to the Christian ministry. It being 
the first object proposed by the Saviour himself, that the gospel should be 
preached, i. e. declared in the form of public instruction, it is indispensably 
necessary that the life of the Christian minister, be a life of study. Custom, 
and the appointment of Providence, have made it a rule, that the Sabbath shall 
be devoted to the work of public instruction, in the form of sermons, on subjects 
set forth in the Scriptures. Religious assemblies expect to hear, and con- 
scientious ministers generally prepare to deliver, two regular discourses on the 
Sabbath; besides perhaps a less formal lecture in the evening, or during the 
week, or both; but as respects the Sabbath especially, no minister can satisfy 
himself or his congregation, with less than two sermons. 

Taking these latter as the extent of the public labors of the minister, and 
leaving out of the estimate, lectures and occasional discourses, it is obvious, 
that in order to the respectable, much more the useful exercise of the ministry, 
there should be a great amount of intellectual labor. To prepare two good 
sermons each week, or one hundred in each year, justly considered, is no light 
matter; especially if the ministry be exercised in a congregation as intelligent 
as those in the generality of our New England parishes. A man who enters 
the ministry must make application of his best powers of mind, to the investiga- 
tion of sacred subjects, and put into some form the results of his investigations. 
It may not be so material that his sermons be always written out; yet the ex- 
perience of the most acceptable and useful preachers, has shown that the best 
form of embodying the results of study, is to put them into regularly composed 
and written discourses. And it will doubtless be proper that we consider the 
preparation of public religious discourses as embracing these two things. 

The object of the present essay is to offer a few suggestions upon habits of 
study in ministers. Our remarks will be confined strictly to those studies which 
are professional. If the love of study, a spirit of literary or scientific enter- 
prise, and the careful husbanding of each moment of time, permit the minister 
to pursue objects which are aside from those of his profession, it is well. 
Generally speaking, however, it demands the diligent exercise of a minister’s 
best powers of mind and heart, and the whole time which can be appropriated 
to mental toil, to do justice to those studies which are strictly professional. The 
civilian, the physician, the statesman, the liberally educated merchant, the 
wealthy scholar, and others, may find leisure for the pursuits of general literature 
and science. But a minister, with correct views of the objects of the sacred 
office, and of the magnitude of the intellectual labors demanded for the proper 
fulfilment of that office, will find little time for such studies. That sacred 
science to which he is devoted, theology, is one, in his pursuit of which he must 
act on the direction of Paul to Timothy, “ Meditate on these things ; give thyself 
wholly to them.” To make weekly preparation to deal wisely with immortal 
spirits but “little lower than the angels,” to “feed them with knowledge and 
understanding,” to edify the church, to build up the kingdom of the Lord Jesus 
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Christ in the earth, a minister must almost literally live in his closet as the place 
of prayer and study. aol FP BO? tay De 

_ Public sentiment, in the portions of our country where religious institutions 
are most prized and best supported, is, that the first business of a minister is to: 
study. All expect to see the physician, the lawyer, the political man and the: 
legislator abroad, mingling among men. The objects of their respective pro- 
fessions require it. But almost every one seems to know that the minister’s 
most appropriate place is that particular apartment of his house commonly. 
called “the study.” That minister who is known or believed to be little there, 
because he is very much abroad, and whose habits of continual visibleness 
among other men, and the leanness of whose discourses on the Sabbath, give 
occasion to his people to say, “he does not love to study”—that minister cer- 
tainly injures his own influence, depreciates his office in the estimation of other 
men, and limits his usefulness in the service of his Lord and Master. 

Some of the temptations to the neglect of study, to which the minister is 
liable, should be noticed. 

One of these is indisposition to mental toil. He may like to read, for this is 
an easy employment; but to study, in the sober sense of the term, he may be 
altogether disinclined. This may be a pardonable feeling after the exhaustion 
of the Sabbath. Sometimes the excitement of Sabbath labors induces an un- 
natural and nervous activity of the mind, requiring to be allayed by rest. And 
Monday, with a studious minister, should be a day of relaxation. But as a 
mood, at other times, when, if he be in good health, the minister should be 
engaged in making his preparations for the next Sabbath, it is a temptation 
against which he should watch, and make a firm and conscientious resistance. 

Caution should be exercised against yielding to the influence of imaginary 
ailments, or of real ones which are slight, and would not be heeded a moment 
in the way of some employment preferred to study. 

The temptation to postpone preparation for the Sabbath till the week is far 
advanced, is another. This may be rendered plausible and powerful to a 
minister, by the fact that he has succeeded, occasionally, in making acceptable 
and respectable preparation in a short space of time, when, by some providential 
occurrence, he has been compelled to change his subject and. take another, late 
in the week. Or when peculiar circumstances have given an impulse to his 
mental powers, he may be very successful in the late preparation of a sermon. 
This however is no warrant for depending upon late studies. And with the 
exception of especial cases, it will generally be found that sermons not studied 
and composed till Friday or Saturday, will be more or less imperfect in their 
preparation, and will come very far short of answering the objects of Sabbath 
day preaching. Such sermons will want that richness in Scripture instruction, 
which is the fruit of patient and long continued search of the Bible; will be 
lacking in appropriateness to the wants of souls; in clearness of conception, 
connectedness and finish, both in the sentiment and rhetorical preparation. In 
short, a Friday or Saturday sermon will generally be an indifferent affair; a 
written extempore ; scattering, possibly long, but slender, wanting both in 
substance and soul. 

The temptation may exist to depend upon talent or genius, moderate though 
they be. Where a minister thinks himself possessed of powers, which, under 
high pressure, he can bring to bear upon a subject, and make a sermon while 
he preaches it, study will probably be neglected. 

It ought to be seriously considered by every minister, that the great and 
solemn subjects of divine revelation, and on which it is important to preach, 
cannot be disposed of in the extempore workings of the mind consequent on 
vain confidence. They demand study “with all humility of mind;” and allied 
with this humility, patience, industry, perseverance, and the careful exercise 
of the best powers of the man. The industrious and eloquent Dr. Porter, of 
Andover, once remarked in his lecture room, in speaking of the time requisite 
to prepare a sermon, that he wrote the principal part of his discourse entitled, 
“ Great effects from little causes,” at a sitting of four hours; but he mentioned 


this as unusual success for him, and he connected with it a caution against 
relying on such efforts. ' 
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The temptation to exchange subjects is another. If the discovery of diffi- 
culties, and the necessity for long and patient investigation of a subject in hand 
incline the minister to retreat from his undertaking, he does injustice both to 
his mind and his conscience. Yielding to this temptation, he accustoms himself 
to make but moderate efforts at investigation, and becomes an easy and super- 
ficial student. And so often as he finds himself brought to a stand, by some 
difficult point, perhaps midway in the preparation of a sermon, he lays it aside ; 
and thus, in process of time, accumulates a stock of half written or quarter 
written sermons, and introductions to sermons, from among which he rarely 
gets help, because that in finishing one of them he will have to grapple again 
with the same difficulties by which he has been conquered before. 

The temptation to misdirected study is another; falling upon a subject or 
topic curious rather than biblical, important and instructive; and laying out 
upon it time and intellect for which it will not pay, in the spiritual benefit of 
either the preacher or his congregation. 

The temptation to favoritism in subjects is another. This is shown in follow- 
ing the bias of the mind to preaching mainly upon a certain class of subjects. 
The mind runs in a circle where it is familiar and at home; but where the 
matter of the sermons will be “semper eadem.” Admit that it is important 
to act on the direction, “ precept must be upon precept, precept upon precept, 
line upon line, line upon line;” still this cannot warrant the continued reiteration 
of the same topics or subjects, in different forms, as a relief from the necessity 
for studying less familiar ones. 

To study subjects upon which the mind alights, instead of taking the Scrip- 
tures as a book of subjects, is another temptation. In such a habit the subject 
is chosen first, and then the text is hunted up and brought to the subject, rather 

_ than the subject derived from the text; and its use is little more than to endorse 
the idea which may have been conceived by the preacher, but which may not 
open a field for profitable instruction, or one requiring much labor. It is com- 

_ paratively easy to start upon a topic and spin out a long line of thoughts, tenuous 

as the spider’s web. But this line, wound about the hearer for an age, he will 
hardly feel; it will produce upon the conscience no sensation like that of a 

-chain—a binding chain of holy scriptural truth. 

Another temptation is to begin to compose a sermon without previous, 
deliberate, careful investigation of the subject; of course without a plan; and 
depending upon the excitement or friction of composition to give impulse to the 
mind. “{ begin my sermon and write along a little from day to day, as I 
happen to think,” said a minister once, in describing his process in making a 
sermon. Now if every sermon has a beginning, a middle, and an end, it would 
not be strange if, in the process of which we now speak, the sermon, when 
preached, should present itself to the mind of the discerning hearer the wrong 
end first, or by the broadside, or the middlemost. If it be important that we 
should make our hearers begin with the beginning of a subject, and go regularly 
through it with us, then the sermon must begin at the beginning; and of course 
the preparation of it must be in study, which has reduced to order all the 
thoughts upon it which have been conceived. 

Another temptation is that to night studies. A good brother, a man of talent 
he is too, but apt to study more by night than by day, once said as an apology 
for the defects of a sermon which he read before his association, “It was 
written in one night.”’ Now if the sermon were a good one, and proper to read 
to a body of ministers, there would seem something of self-compliment under 
cover of the apology, as showing what he can do in a short time, Of this 
Christian modesty would teach to be cautious. But if the sermon were defective, 
as the apology professed to confess, then it might with some propriety have 
been said, “ Brother, why not treat us with so much respect as to read us a 
sermon to which you have devoted a generous portion of time; and not give us 
the hurried, nervous and excited lucubrations of one night.” 

The association of that favorite phrase “the midnight lamp,” with intellectual 
toil and eminence, is a very unfortunate one. It is difficult to conceive of the 
night being a better time for the labors of the mind than the day ; or that dark- 
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ness, midnight darkness, should be more favorable to clear and efficient thinking 
than the light of the sun. If the object of study were, to bring the imagination 
into play, or to wake up the fancy into a fit of gloomy revelling, and to put 
upon paper its diseased nocturnal flights and fanciful ravings, then let the night 
be taken for study. But if the object is to bring into healthy, powerful, and 
successful exercise all the faculties of the soul, and to prepare to meet an 
assembly of immortal souls, with the fruits of deliberate, thorough thinking ; 
then let the Christian minister use the daytime for study. God made the day 
as much for the work of men’s minds as for that of their hands. 

Two remarks should here be made respecting Sabbath studies. In the first 
place it is questionable whether they are right. Some ministers are so con- 
scientious—and perhaps all should be so—as not to study for the pulpit on the 
Sabbath. In the second place, Sabbath studies, added to the labors of the 
pulpit, are injurious to the health, as inducing excessive fatigue and mental 
excitement. Many a fine constitution is injured thus, probably. 

_ Dissatisfaction with the results of our own intellectual efforts may be another 
temptation. This perhaps sometimes occasions that changing of subjects of 
study, already mentioned. There may be one natural and good cause for this 
dissatisfaction, in the mind of the minister; a conception of what he would 
accomplish in a sermon, if able; and which, if not beyond his grasp, yet requires 
his longest and strongest reach. This feeling may be turned to excellent 
account, as leading to a high aim, and an extensive view of a subject. But it 
becomes a temptation when it induces discouragement, and leads to instability 
of mind and a needless change of the subjects of investigation. With this 
may finally arise distaste to the subject itself, of which its nature, as set forth 
in the word of God, should make a conscientious man afraid. To get tired or 
discouraged in studying God’s good word is sinful. 

The temptation to preach old sermons often, instead of writing new, is 
another. While the preaching of an old sermon may be occasionally necessary, 
to recall the minds of a congregation to a particular subject on which the 
minister cannot write another and better sermon; or as rendered unavoidable 
by providential interruptions of the studies of the week; or by sickness; or 
when the repetition of a particular sermon is requested by some of the hearers; 
still these cannot justify the practice of frequent preaching of old sermons. 
Along with this may be the temptation to depend upon frequently exchanging 
pulpits with brethren; a practice to a certain extent proper and useful, and 
occasionally necessary; but a very improper resort, as a relief from the 
necessity for study. 

There is still another temptation of considerable speciousness, that to the 
substitution of pastoral visiting and social intercourse with parishioners, in 
place of study. It is sometimes said of a minister, “he is a better pastor than 
student.” A people are sometimes said to be reconciled to ordinary preaching, 
because their minister is “so good a pastor.” Now it should be remembered 
that ministers and their people are not authorized by the Bible to compromise 
the one of these departments of labor for the other. Important as is “testifying 
from house to house, repentance towards God and faith towards our Lord Jesus 
Christ,” and desirable as it is that a minister be suitably social in his intercourse 
with his people, yet “publicly” to testify, is placed before this; and for this 
the minister must prepare by private study. But there is another point here to 
be considered ; indolent habits of study will insensibly and inevitably make a 
minister a poorer pastor. If he is to be instructive and profitable to his people, 
in his pastoral intercourse, he must draw upon his resources of knowledge 
attained by reading and study, as much as in his preparation and preaching of 
sermons. In short, a minister cannot be a good pastor without being a diligent 
student. He is to “bring forth from his treasure, things new and old,” in 
pastoral labors as well as public ones; and he will not have them in his treasure, 
to bring forth, unless he accumulates them there by diligent study. 

Another temptation is, to consider the study and preparation of sermons as 
a task, and to be done as a matter of duty, rather than as a privilege and a 
pleasure. ‘I'his should never be the case in one who professes to have entered 
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the ministry from love to God and his truth, and to precious souls. The mere 
lover of natural science delights: in his studies, and pursues them with relish 
and enthusiasm, which in themselves render study a source of enjoyment. A 
minister ought not to be behind the mere scholar in this point. It is related of a 
late venerable New England minister, that in the latter months of his life, when 
afflicted with disease and infirmity, and cut off from the pleasure of public min- 
istrations, he continued to solace himself under his bodily sufferings, by pursuing 
study, with his mind’s eye upon his people, as he had been accustomed to do in 
his days of vigor and health. Preparation for the pulpit should be, wjth every 
minister, next to communion with God, his sweetest, most divine employment, 
one - be so loved that he shall be reluctant to resign it till he resigns his 
reath. 

Another temptation is to study by the aid of stimulants, or narcotics; tea, 
coffee, or tobacco, by chewing, smoking, or snuffing. The unhealthy, spasmodic 
and nervous operations of the mind, under such influences, are not what we 
should bring to bear upon the word of God. A very excellent minister, now 
deceased, was several years since mentioned to the writer of this article, as 
often smoking a segar, before beginning to write a sermon. Is this right, in a 
minister of the gospel? What if a Byron stimulates his mind for his studies 
with gin. What if a certain British statesman of a former time exhausted half 
a dozen bottles of wine, in a night of intense study, of an affair of state. Let 
not the “ambassador for Christ,” the messenger of the “King of kings,” call 
to his aid any such instrumentalities. He, of all men, should bring to his studies 
a mind in its most natural and healthy state; and acting under no other impulses 
than those of conscience, love for the truth and for his work, the impulses of 
the grace of God in the soul. 

Here should be noticed another temptation; to study with the mind tinged 
and goaded by circumstances unfavorable to the temper, and in the operation of 
unhappy feelings, rather than interested in the faithful investigation of divine 
truth. A shrewd minister once remarked, after listening to a severe and scold- 
ing sermon, “ Brother preaches as though he were accustomed to speak 
to a ‘rebellious house.” The studies of a minister, almost unconsciously to 
himself, may be influenced by some vexing difficulty, or some irritating con- 
troversy in which he is concerned; and his mind, in the excitement thus arising, 
may operate powerfully upon almost any subject; yet with a lamentable want 
of that sacred solemnity and sweetness of spirit which belong to the contem- 
plation of divine truth. 

The temptation to rely upon what are called extempore efforts, is another ; 
if not wholly, yet to such extent, that a minister carries very imperfect prepara- 
tions into his pulpit; and depends upon filling up deficiencies there, in preach- 
ing, and under the impulses of the excitement of delivery. It may do for some 
great and eloquent doctor of divinity to stop in his sermon, and throw his spec- 
tacles up upon his forehead, and turn aside from his notes; and in the kindling 
of his mind strike out perhaps some of his boldest and best thoughts; but this 
does not prove that we every day ministers, of only common talents, can safely 
lay aside the practice of thinking with pen in hand, and depend upon outlines 
of our discourses, written upon half a quarter of a sheet of foolscap, perhaps 
none. Because some Senator or Representative in Congress, upon the spur of 
an occasion, and in the heat of debate, can throw off an able speech of half an 
hour, unexpectedly to himself, and which shall electrify the galleries, and turn 
the scale in a vote upon a great question of state; does it therefore follow that 
a minister in the pulpit can depend upon preaching in this manner? The 
humorous and erratic Rev. David Austin, of Connecticut, used to talk of what 
he called “ preaching extrumpery ;” and such is liable to be much of the preach- 
ing done in a dependence upon extemporary powers, without previous study. 

The temptation to depend upon what may be called intuition, is another, 
giving that view of a subject which one gets at sight, or in a very brief con- 
templation ; and which, however imperfect, may seem to the preacher a good 
and sufficient view. It is possible that a minister might for a time preach a 
sermon, as it were impromptu, every day in the week, thus; but what would be 
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the true worth to a people, of seven such sermons, regarded as discussions of 
Scripture subjects, and as so many breakings of the bread of life to a congrega- 
tion of immortal souls ? They would be spare food, unquestionably. Among the 
designs of Divine Providence in appointing only one day in seven as a Sabbath 
and season for public instructions, was doubtless this, that the minister of the 
gospel might have ample time to prepare to preach twice instructively and 
powerfully, and that his people should have sufficient time to digest what they 
have heard. Does any minister ordinarily accomplish more than this? Who 
preaches three times on the Sabbath, and perhaps once, twice, or thrice in the 
week, and always does it well? Is preaching a work that can be so lightly 
done? It is related of the eloquent Robert Hall, that when once asked to 
preach athird sermon on the Sabbath, he replied, “ Sir, do you think I spir 
SERMONS ?” What is a sermon, properly estimated and described? Or rather 
what should it be, in its exhibitions of the truth of God, and its effects on the 
hearts and minds of men? It is not a composition thrown off as one would talk 
at his evening fireside, or as a demagogue would make an harangue in a town 
tneeting or a political caucus. It is a message from the Lord of Hosts to sinful, 
wandering, dying men; a solemn affair, therefore. 

But we should mention some of the appropriate characteristics of ministerial 
study. 

1. Conscientiousness. Intellectual toil is a minister’s duty, as much as prayer 
and keeping his own heart. For neglect of this, or inefficiency and languor, 
he should weep in secret places, as for other sins of which he is conscious. 

2. System and Regularity. Nothing can be done without these. With so 
much as we have seen, to be accomplished every week, that minister is beside 
himself who has no rules for study. He should have his hours sacred to this 
purpose, as much as when a student in the Theological Institution or the 
College ; and observe them as a matter of conscience ; except when prevented 
or called from his employment, by providential occurrences, 

3. Intenseness. There is what may be called the play of the mind, in undi- 
rected, miscellaneous musings, or in reading miscellaneously ; in which nothing 
of importance is accomplished. Study is the fixing of the mind upon a subject 
of investigation, and working its powers with energy, closeness, determination, 
desire for clear understanding of it, and with deep interest in every step of 
advance made; with an absorption of the mind in which the minister shall 
scarce realize anything that passes about him, and in which the sacking of a 
city going on would hardly arrest its pursuit. The habit of this is of first im- 
portance to the theological student and Christian preacher. Nothing important 
is ever done with a Scripture subject, without intense fixedness of mind. 

A. Patience and Deliberation. To toil, hour after hour, day after day, to be 
willing to do this, in order to overcome the difficulties of a subject; to labor 
quietly to clear up for one’s own mind and for the minds of a congregation, a 
perplexing point; to be discouraged by nothing short of unfathomable mystery, 
arrested by nothing but an arrival at that point where seems heard the monition, 
“Thus far shalt thou go, and no farther ;” to study thus, and to do it habitually 
and cheerfully, is a great attainment for a Christian minister. The longer a 
Scripture subject is contemplated, the more it will unfold itself to the under- 
standing. Continued research where there is matter for it, cannot fail of its 
reward. The Holy Spirit will bless such studies. 

A minister should never feel that he has examined a subject sufficiently, or 
pushed his researches far enough, while he finds new unfoldings, and additional 
information in the word of God. That accumulation of materials for a sermon 
which patient industry accomplishes, that extended view of a subject gained in 
assiduous, untiring pursuit, wherever it is to be traced in the Bible, is of ines- 
timable worth, to the conscience of the minister and to the heart of the spiritual 
and intelligent hearer. 

5. Love of study is an important point of character. So essential is this to 
the man in the sacred office, that if he have it not, it renders questionable his 
call to this high and holy work. The difference between men, as to their emi- 
nence in any profession, especially the ministry, is owing to no one thing more 
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than to this, the difference in the degree of their love of study. Moderate talents 
will outstrip commanding and brilliant ones often, through this cause. A man 
whose extensive success might be little anticipated, from the mediocrity of his 
talents, with a thirst for study will become a more profitable preacher and a 
more inestimable guide to souls, than a splendid genius, whose love for study is 
but moderate. ‘T’o delight in research for divine truth, to know no enjoyment 
like that found in digging for the inexhaustible treasures of the “good word of 
God,” this is of more worth, as a security for diligence and success in the min- 
isterial work than the talents of Gabriel without it. The genuine lover of study 
when occupied in his room will deprecate the thought of interruptions, will 
dread to hear the knocker or bell of his front door, or the foot-fall approaching 
his apartment, warning him that some one has called whom he must even from 
necessity see. Jor aside from its interference with both his progress and 
enjoyment in study, he knows not what it may cost him. A venerable New 
England minister, lately deceased, whose published sermons bespeak him a 
thorough student, once said, that from being called out of his study at a par- 
ticular time, he lost a thought upon which he had just struck, but had not 
written down; and that thought he never, to his own consciousness, succeeded 
in recovering. A true lover of study fears the expense of interruption to his 
progress in the accumulation of thoughts. 

6. Disinterestedness, or supreme regard for the good of others. The studies of 
the Christian minister stand rejated to the spiritual benefit of hundreds of souls 
committed to his charge. If his heart be in the state in which the heart of a 
Christian minister ought to be, this consideration will be often before his mind, 
‘I am endeavoring to help my people to understand more clearly this doctrine, 
or precept; or to illustrate for their edification this point of Christian experience ; 
to make lodgements of the word of God upon the consciences of sinners for 
their disturbance, counsel, conviction, and conversion.’ He has the high privi- 
lege of being permitted to prepare his mind to act on the minds of others, for 
their help in understanding the “ things of the Spirit of God ;” and it is employ- 
ment in which he finds sweeter satisfaction than can be known by any teacher 
of mere science. 

7. The studies of a minister may be characterized by the source on which he 
relies for his materials for thought—the Bible. Authors may be examined and 
studied to advantage. But the-Divine Author of all truth, the Holy Spirit, is to 
be continually relied upon. The materials for thinking which are found in the 
Bible, are alone those which are worthy of the exercise of the best powers. The 
books of men have soundings. But the word of God is a deep, a shoreless, and 
a glorious ocean of divine truth, which no human line can fathom, no stretch of 
human thought can measure. 

8. Prayerfulness and Spirituality. These two characteristics are named 
together, as belonging among habits of study, because the one induces the 
other; and both are essential in the minister. What is ever accomplished 
without these? There may be produced the results of pure intellection, where 
there has been no earnest supplication for the divine guidance and blessing 
in study ; and where, of course, spirituality is wanting. But with all that may 
be rational and ingenious, and showing the intellectual powers of the minister ; 
it remains a serious question, how far his preaching will be “good to the use 
of edifying ;” and “ministering grace unto the hearer.” In the preparation of 
that sermon which you desire to have “baptized with the Holy Ghost and with 
fire,” your accumulation of materials in the study of the sacred Scriptures, 
your arrangement, your meditation of every division or topic, your conceivings 
of every thought, your composition of every sentence, should be prosecuted in 
a frame of spirit and a wakefulness of mind, gained by going to the footstool of 
the eternal throne. Itis good often to lay down the pen, and bow the knee, 
and lift the heart in prayer. The mind may have become perplexed ; or its 
conceptions may want clearness and vividness. In a season of prayer, relief 
may be gained. There may have come over the spirit of the minister a gale 
of self-complacency in his success in study; and pride may have grieved the 
Holy Spirit to retire and leave him to find out his own weakness, and to learn 
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that there is an end of successful study of divine truth where the man is left to 
himself. And he may find occasion to say, with Job, “ Behold I go forward, but 
he is not there; and backward, but I cannot perceive him: on the left hand 
where he doth work, but I cannot behold him; he hideth himself on the right 
hand that I cannot see him.” And in prostration before God, with confession 
of his sins of self-confidence, and in renewed seeking of divine aid, he may hear 
a voice speaking to him, that he “ go forward ;” and again may find his, labors 
crowned with that success which God vouchsafes to the returning, penitent, 
and humble. 

There are powerful reasons by which such attention to study might be urged 
upon the Christian minister, such as these :—his peace of conscience within 
himself; the increase of his fitness to do good in this sinful and miserable 
world; his own spiritual ‘prosperity and comfort in his work; the shortness of 
his time to live and to labor for Christ; the immorality and wickedness of indo- 
lence in such a work as the ministry; the immeasurable importance of the 
interests of the souls committed to his charge; and the glory of his Lord and 
Redeemer. These and many other motives press him to fidelity in his duties 
as a student. And one other reason, which should give force to all] these, is 
that the minister, as. a student, must “ give account of himself to God.” His 
Lord has said respecting all trusts committed to him, “ Occupy till I come.” 
In the “last day,” the use he has made of his powers of mind, and of the 
precious time given him for the purposes of study, will be brought into solemn 
review. His wasted moments, hours, days, his misdirected efforts; his labo- 
rious, ingenious, but unprofitable trifling ; all will be reviewed and answered 
for to the Judge, if they have been among his habits as a student. The minis- 
ter, above all men on the face of the earth, should dread receiving the rebuke 
on that day, “Thou wicked and slothful servant.” On the other hand, his 
fidelity in the employment of his time ; his diligent cultivation and improvement 
of every talent; his having conscientiously wrought all his powers to the best 
purpose, in his study of the word of God, and for the instruction of his dying 
fellow men ; all these will be reviewed with holy joy. It will be of little con- 
sequence whether his talents have been moderate or eminent; his station one 
in the city or in the country ; public or retired. But to have it said of him in 
that day, “He hath done what he could;” to be permitted to see there the 
fruits of all his mental toil, however arduous, anxious, and exhausting, in the 
good which has resulted to the souls of men, and to the kingdom of Christ; to 
be permitted to rejoice with those whom his labors have won to Christ, led in 
the way of his steps, and trained for the high services of his heavenly kingdom; 
and to receive the approval of the Master he has served, “ Well done, good and 
faithful servant,” this will be honor and joy which an angel might delight to 
receive, 
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GREAT “BRIT AY Ne 

A Society was formed, a few months since, in London, called “ The Parker Society,” 
for the purpose of republishing the writings of those venerable divines, by whose instru- 
mentality the reformation of the Church of England in the 16th century was effected. It 
is named from Parker, the first archbishop in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, who, by his 
patronage and aid, countenanced the original publication of many of the works, which it 
is proposed to reprint. The number of members is now 3,400. Each is to contribute 
the sum of £1 annually, The whole of the amount received will be expended in reprint- 
ing the writings of the reformers, without abridgement, alteration or omission, so as to 
supply each subscriber a copy of every work that is printed, in return for his or her sub- 
scription, without any additional charge. It was calculated that if there should be 2,000 
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subscribers, four octavo volumes, containing above 2,000 pages, will be returned to each 
subscriber annually. Nota single copy of any work will be printed which is not posi- 
tively engaged. The series will embrace, either in whole or in part, the works of the 
following authors :—Bishops Ridley, Coverdale, Pilkington, Bale, Archbishops Sandys, 
Grindal, Parker, Archdeacon Philpot, Rev. Thomas Becon, Queen Catharine Parr, 
Edward VI., Lady Jane Grey, Queen Elizabeth, Dr. Alexander Nowell; also, Sermons 
preached at St. Paul’s Cross, before Edward VI., Elizabeth, and the Universities. The 
above will be followed by the works of Whitgift, Jewell, Hooper, Cox, Cranmer, Brad- 
ford, Fulke, Fox, Haddon, Latimer, Rainolds, Tindal, Frith, Barnes, etc. The series 
will be completed in ten years. The members of this Society, for the most part, sym- 
pathize with that portion of the established church which has been termed Evangelical, 
and which are opposed to the recent movements at Oxford. 

The London Missionary Society have now 205 laborers in their missions, besides 451 
native evangelists and catechists, making a total of 676 European and native assistants 
and missionaries. The expenditure amounts to £90,000 perannum. The contributions 
gathered from the native churches last year, amounted to a sixth part of the total 
income of the Society. 

The number of members on the books of the University of Oxford, in 1840, was 
5,440 ; members of convocation, 2,758. Christ Church College has the largest number 
of members, viz. 497; Brazen-nose, 221; Queen’s, 179; Oriel, 166; Exeter, 145; 
Balliol, 144, ete. The members of convocation at Oxford, and of the Senate at Cam- 
bridge, are the actual residents. The members of the Senate at Cambridge, in 1840, 
were 2,780, (22 more than at Oxford) ; the total number on the boards, was 5,696, (256 
more than at Oxford). Trinity College had 942 students; St. John’s, 578; Caius, 
142; Queen’s, 128; Emmanuel, 111, etc. The popularity of Trinity and St. John’s 
is owing, in part, to the greater number of charitable foundations possessed by them. 


GERMANY. 


In the “ Zeitschrift fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes,” edited by the distinguished 
Orientalists, Ewald, Gabelentz, Kosegarten, Lassen, Neumann, Rodiger, and F. 
Rickert, we find valuable testimonials to the labors of some of the American mission- 
aries in Western Asia. Prof. Rodiger of Halle, in an article on the Syriac language, 
after referring to the much controverted question, whether that language is still spoken, 
says; “A sufficient knowledge of the matter, however, we have derived from the 
notices of some American missionaries, who turned their attention to the Nestorians 
that live near the lake Ooroomiah. Mr. Eli Smith, who now resides in Beirit, and Mr. 
Dwight, [of Constantinople,] were commissioned to investigate the missionary field, 
particularly the country included in ancient Armenia, and that of the Nestorians in the 
western provinces of Persia, They executed their commission with happy success in 
the years 1831 and 1832. Their journals, in the highest degree interesting and 
instructive, appeared first in a fragmentary form, in 1831 and 1832, in the Boston 
Missionary Herald; then fully, in two vols., Boston, 1833. Several extracts from this 
work—by no means estimated in Germany as it deserves—may be found in my notices 
of it in the December number of the Allgem. Litt. Zeitung, 1837. In accordance with 
their suggestions, a missionary station has been established, where now Mr. Perkins 
conducts the education of several Nestorian ecclesiastics, in which he employs the 
dialect of the modern Syriac that is spoken there.* This dialect is the mother-tongue 
of all the Nestorians, who live in the Kurdish Mountains, particularly in the Hakary 
country, and around the lake Ooroomiah, as likewise of most of the Syrian Christians, 
Nestorians, Jacobites, and the Chaldeans, (i. e. the Nestorians and Jacobites who have 


* Missionary Herald, January, 1837. 
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been converted to Papacy,) in the upper regions of the Tigris, and in the territory of 
Diarbekir, Mardin, Mosul,” etc. In the last number of the Journal for 1840, Prof. 
Rédiger says that he had just received from Mr. Perkins, in addition to several MSS. 
in the modern Syriac, four original letters, three of which were sent to the mission in 
Ooroomiah, by Mar Simeon, the present Nestorian patriarch. The other is from the 
priest Abraham. An account of these letters is given, accompanied by the Syriac text 
of one of them, with a German translation. 

The Journal, to which we have just adverted, contains a very interesting article of 
60 or 70 pages, entitled “ Kurdish Studies,” by Rédiger and A. F, Pott. The Kurdish 
language belongs to the same family with the Persian, as is shown, incontrovertibly, by 
the grammatical element, as well as by its main lexical peculiarities. In its more con- 
fined relation, it is united with the modern Persian, though it deviates in many respects, 
as in the corruption of some of the sounds, the shortening of the flection, the entire 
loss of the derivation-suffixes, etc. Many Arabic words have become incorporated into 
both these languages. The Kurdish has, also, adopted not a few Turkish words. But 
this influx of foreign terms has not essentially changed its grammatical structure. It is 
the dominant language in the whole territory of Kurdistan, which is bounded on the 
nerth by Armenia, on the east by Azerbijan and the Persian Irak, on the south by 
Khusistan and the territory of Bagdad, and on the west by the Tigris. In the winter 
the Nomadic Kurds remove, with their flocks, from the mountains to the plains, and 
thence wander into the adjoining territories. Some tribes and families dwell at a great 
distance from Kurdistan Proper, as in Loristan and around the Persian Gulf; some in 
the pashalics of Haleb and Damascus, and in Asia Minor. On the whole their country 
may be estimated at about 2,000 square miles. The Zagros sends up the highest moun- 
tain summit in Kurdistan, and divides the whole into two unequal! parts. What is west 
of the Zagros belongs, at least nominally, to the Turkish empire. This includes a great 
part of the ancient Assyria. The part which lies east of the Zagros embraces a section 
of old Media. 

It should seem that measures are to be taken by the four great powers of Europe to 
secure adequate protection for the Christian population of Syria. This is owing to the 
representations of the king of Prussia, who was prompted to this benevolent work by 
the Chevalier Bunsen, Prussian ambassador to the Swiss Cantons, and Sci sec- 
retary of Niebuhr at Rome. 

The king of Prussia is very favorable to efforts which are made for the conversion of 
the Jews. He and the royal family are annual subscribers to the funds of the Mission- 
ary Schools in Berlin. The number of Jews in Hungary is at least 300,000, of whom 
about 12,000 reside in Pesth. About one third of these 12,000, are reformed Jews, who 
have wholly discarded the Talmud, and the ceremonies and services of the synagogue, 
and hold to the Old Testament alone as of divine authority. Their rabbi preaches 
regularly from the Old Testament, adopts a far simpler form of worship than that 
of the synagogue, and is attended by a large congregation. The number of Jews in 
the Grand Duchy of Posen is more than 73,000. 


UNITED STATES. 


The most important works which have lately appeared in this country are Dr. Rob- 
inson’s Researches in the Holy Land, and Mr. Stephens’s Incidents of Travels in 
Central America. The latter we have not read. They are said to be full of interest. 
Mr. Catherwood’s numerous and exact drawings add greatly to their value. Dr. 
Robinson’s investigations in Palestine have come out in three large and well executed 
octavo volumes, embracing more than 2,000 pages. They are to be accompanied by a 
number of maps and drawings, which will be put together in a separate volume in the 
form of an Atlas. The work bears evidence of laborious research, accurate learning, 
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sound judgment, and a clear perception of the wants of biblical students. The light 
which is thrown on many places, memorable in sacred history, is not only new, but 
clear and convincing. The appearance of this work will render necessary a revision of 
all our Sunday School Geographies, Maps of Palestine, Bible Dictionaries, etc. A 
mass of error, which has been accumulating for a long time, will now be swept away. 


NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A Historical Discourse, delivered by request before the citizens of Farmington, Ct., 
November 4, 1840, in commemoration of the original settlement of the ancient Town, 
in 1640. By Rev. Noah Porter, Jr. Hartford, 1841. pp. 90. 


The occasion on which this Discourse was delivered was one of special interest to no 
inconsiderable number of the inhabitants of the central portion of Connecticut. The 
territory of the ancient town of Farmington comprised within its limits the whole of 
the ample domain which is now occupied by the towns of Farmington, Berlin, South- 
ington, Burlington, Bristol, and Avon, containing, by the census of 1840, an aggregate 
population of 11,651. These towns were all originally ‘“‘ daughter settlements” of 
Farmington, which in due time were constituted parishes, and at length separate 
towns. They are now among the most flourishing towns in the State, particularly in 
the pursuits of agriculture and the mechanic arts. The relations of kindred and 
dependence which for a long time subsisted between them and the parent colony, 
rendered Farmington for many years a place of much commercial enterprise, and laid 
the foundations of private wealth and taste for which the place is distinguished beyond 
most agricultural towns. 

The first settlement of Farmington in 1640, was effected in a manner scarcely less 
formal than that of Hartford had been five years before; and that too, by a portion of 
the same colony, almost as soon as they had become quietly established in their new 
home on the banks of the Connecticut. They were constituted a distinct church in 
1645, and the Rev. Roger Newton, their first minister, was settled at the same time. 
His wife was the daughter of Rev. Thomas Hooker of Hartford. The second minister 
of Farmington was the son of Rev. Thomas Hooker, who exercised his ministry thirty- 
one years, until his death. The other ministers in succession have been Rev. Samuel 
Whitman, from 1706 to 1751; Rev. Timothy Pitkin, from 1752 to 1785; Rev. Allen 
Olcott, from 1787 to 1791; Rev. Joseph Washburn, from 1795 to 1805; and Rev. Noah 
Porter, D. D., since 1806. 

The several churches in the surrounding parishes, once included within the limits 
of Farmington, were organized in the order of the following dates. Kensington, 1705; 
New Britain, 1754; Worthington, 1772;* Southington, about 1728; Bristol, 1744; 
Burlington, 1783; Northington, 1751; Second Church in Northington, 1818. Of the 
pastors of these churches, those who have been most distinguished for the duration 
of their ministry, and for their eminence among the Connecticut clergy of former 
times, were Rev. John Smalley, D. D. of New Britain; Rev. Benoni Upson, D. D. of 
Kensington; Rey. Samuel Newell of Bristol; Rev. William Robinson of Southington ; 
Rey. Samuel Goodrich of Worthington; Rey. Jonathan Miller of Burlington. 

Mr. Porter’s discourse abounds in interesting facts and graphic strokes of delineation, 
illustrative of the history and the moral and physical characteristics of the town. ‘The 
value of the pamphlet is also increased by nearly fifty pages of notes, the greatest part 


* The town of Berlin was made from these three parishes in 1785. 
¢ The two parishes in Northington were made a town, by the name of Avon, in 1830. 
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of which were furnished to the author by other persons, to whom they are severally 
accredited; persons possessing particular facilities for making the researches required, 
in such a manner as to secure the greatest fulness and accuracy in the historical details. 
A number of extracts, curious as well as sensible and instructive in the facts they 
record, are n from the manuscripts of Governor Treadwell, whose venerated name 
will long remain a distinguished honor to Farmington, as the place of his residence. 
- The author, in the body of his discourse, thus alludes to two important circumstances 
in the history of the town connected with the labors of this eminent individual. “To 
this town,” he says, “in the person of this honored and venerated man, is to be traced 
the school system of Connecticut.” Again, he observes, “ Under his auspices, as its 
first president, was formed, in this town, in 1810, the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions.” A short biographical notice of Governor Treadwell, with a 
just and discriminating estimate of his talents and worth, drawn up by Rev. Dr. Porter, 
of Farmington, is among the interesting papers in the appendix to the discourse. There 
“are also sketches, by different contributors to this portion of the pamphlet, of a number 
of other men, who haye reflected honor upon the town by their eminent public 
services. . 

The American public have reason to be thankful for every such valuable contribution 
to the materials of our history. Let it be regarded as incumbent on every considerable 
town in the older sections of the country to imitate the example of Farmington, If 
their next centennial anniversaries should be suffered to pass by unimproved for this 
purpose, much that ought to be put upon record for the instruction of posterity will be 
lost beyond recovery. 

It is the more important that the present period should be seized upon to secure for 
the benefit of coming generations a competent knowledge of the noble ancestry of this 
country, because, as a people, we are rapidly passing into a new and different era, in 
which the impression of those stern and simple virtues which were our glory in the 
persons of our fathers, will, we may fear, be less and less perceptible from the number 
of examples remaining among us. This transition state of society had been already 
entered upon when Governor Treadwell penned the following observations in his 
history of Farmington, which appear at the conclusion of one of the ‘extracts from 
his manuscripts,” found on the pages of this appendix. 

‘* Labor,” writes this upright sage and patriot, “‘is growing into disrepute; and the 
time when the independent farmer and reputable citizen could whistle at the tail of his 
plough, with as much serenity as the cobbler over his last, is fast drawing to a close. 
The present time makes a revolution of taste and of manners of immense import to 
society ; but while others glory in this as a great advance in refinement, we cannot 
help dropping a tear at the close of the golden age of our ancestors, while with a 

pensive pleasure we reflect on the past, and with suspense and apprehension anticipate 
the future.” 

It should be observed that the high intellectual and moral characteristics of the New 
England fathers appear to have been duly appreciated by the author of the discourse 
before us; about twenty pages of which, in the commencement, are occupied with a 
historical account of the Puritans of England, and the Pilgrims of this country, with a 

_ liberal and sound exposition of their principles and designs. 


eee Annual Report of the American Tract Society, New York, May 12, 1841. 
PP: 


There have been printed by this Society, during the past year, 4,182,000 tracts, com- 
prising 33,274,000 pages; 254,710 volumes, comprising 62,684,500 pages; total pub- 
lications, 4,436,710, or 95,958,500 pages. Of the Evangelical Family Library of 15 
volumes, there have been circulated during the year 2,301 sets; of the Christian 
Library of 45 volumes, 542 sets, and 185 sets of volumes 16 to 30; and of Gallaudet’s 
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Scripture Biography in 6 volumes, 1,074 sets. Receipts during the year, for publications 
sold, $57,210 98. Donations from Branches and Auxiliaries, $11,378 21; from life 
directors, $7,361 82; life members, $6,030 19; annual subscriptions and other donations, 
$16,981 39. Total amount of donations, (including $23,395 25 for foreign distribution, 
8770 for volume enterprise, and $66 for perpetuating volumes and tracts,) $41,751 61. 
Total receipts, $98,962 59. The Corresponding Secretaries of this Society are the 
Rev. Messrs. William A. Hallock, Ornan Eastman, and R, S. Cook; Treasurer, Mr. 
Moses Allen; Assistant Treasurer, Mr. O. R. Kingsbury. 


TPwenty-Seventh Annual Report of the American Tract Society, Boston, May 2G, 1841. 
pp. 88. 

This Society, which was originally the Parent institution, is now an efficient 
auxiliary. Its donations, (which amounted, last year, to $29,969 66,) &c. are included 
in those of the New York Society. Rev. Seth Bliss, Corresponding Secretary; Mr. 
George Denny, Treasurer. 


The Fifteenth Annual Report of the American Home Missionary Society, New York, 
May 12,1841. pp. 128. 

The whole number of missionaries and agents in the service of the Society, during 
the past year, was 690; being 10 more than the number employed the preceding year. 
The sum of missionary labor performed was equal to 501 years. These labors were 
bestowed on 862 congregations and missionary districts, in 21 States and Territories of 
the Union, and also in Canada and Texas. In 80 of the missionary churches, seasons 
of special revival of religion were enjoyed; and the number of hopeful conversions 
reported was 3,285. There were, also, added by letters from other churches 1,758, 
making the total of additions 4,618. The number of pupils instructed in Sabbath 
schools and Bible classes, under the direction of the missionaries, was about 54,100. 
The receipts amounted to $85,413 34. These receipts are $7,068 14 more than those 
of the preceding year. Corresponding Secretaries, Rev. Messrs. Milton Badger and 
Charles Hall; Treasurer, Mr. Jasper Corning; Assistant Treasurer, Mr. H. W. Ripley. 


Forty-Second Annual Report of the Massachusetts Missionary Society, Boston, May 25, 
1841. pp. 48. 

Receipts, $17,581 31. The whole amount contributed to Home Missions, from 
Massachusetts, during the past year, was $21,449 74. Of this sum, $3,796 21 were 
expended in the limits of the State. The remainder was remitted to the Parent Society. 
Rev. Joseph S. Clark, Secretary; Dea. John Punchard, Salem, Treasurer; Mr. Ben- 
jamin Perkins, Boston, Assistant Treasurer. 


Proceedings of the Baptist General Convention for Foreign Missions. 


This body met in Baltimore, April 28, 1841. The number of delegates present was 
uncommonly large. Of 320 members, only 59 were absent. Rev. William B. John- 
son, D. D. of South Carolina was chosen President, and Rev. Rufus Babcock, Jr., D. D. 
of New York, Secretary. The receipts of the Board during the year ending April 16, 
1841, were $56,948 42, and the expenditures $61,860 27. There have, also, been 
received from the American and Foreign Bible Society $15,000, from the American 
Tract Society $4,700, from the United States’ government (for the support of Indian 
schools) $4,400. The number of missions under the care of the Board is 20; stations 
and out-stations, 80; missionaries and assistant missionaries, 97; native preachers and 
assistants, 102; churches, 68; baptisms the past year, 487; members of mission churches, 
more than 2,900; schools, 44; scholars reported, 872. Secretaries, Rev. Lucius 
Bolles, D. D. and Rey. Solomon Peck; Treasurer, Hon. Heman Lincoln. 
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Report of the Executive Committee of the American Temperance Union, 1841. 


The Fifth Anniversary of the American Temperance Union, which is now the leading 
and most efficient temperance organization in the United States, was held in New York 
on the 11th of May, 1841. The Hon. Theodore Frelinghuysen, who presided, opened 
the meeting with an address. He was followed by Mr. Taylor of the New York State 
Temperance Society ; Dr. Charles Jewett, from Massachusetts; Professor Goodrich, of 
Yale College; Rev. Mr. Scott, of Stockholm, Sweden; Rev. Robert Baird; Rev. Mr. 
Bingham, of the Sandwich Islands; John Tappan, Esq. of Boston; and Mr. John 
Hawkins, of Baltimore. 

The report this year presents a peculiarly animating and encouraging view of the 
progress and prospects of the temperance reform. The report estimates the number of 
drunkards who have -been reformed, in consequence of temperance efforts in this and 
other countries, at 35,000; of whom 5,600 have united with Christian churches. 
During the last year, the Union has put into circulation 105,000 numbers of their 
~ Journal ; 200,000 of the Juvenile Temperance Advocate; 3,000 of their last Report; 
24,000 tracts, handbills, and almanacs; 26,000 Extras of the New York Observer and 
New York Evangelist; with extracts from Anti-Bacchus; and 75,000 of the Beer Trial 
at Albany.—President of the Union, John H. Cocke, of Virginia; Secretaries, Rev. 
John Marsh and Dr. Lyndon A. Smith; Treasurer, Mr. Jasper Corning. 


History of the Colonization of the United States. By George Bancroft. Abridged by the 
author. In two volumes, 12mo. Boston: Charles C. Little and James Brown. 
1841. 


This is a condensation of the whole of Bancroft’s elegant and popular work, as far 
as now published, in three octavo volumes, within the compass of about 650 duodecimo 
pages. The two volumes of the abridgement are conveniently put up in one, in the 
copy before us, and can be had in this form when preferred. It is not accompanied with 
any preface by the author, from which we may learn to what extent the less is an 
epitome of the larger work, an omission which is accounted for by the fact that the 
present publication is merely an enterprise of the publishers, and which is supplied by 
a brief notice of theirs, in which they say: ‘The present abridgement, made at our 
request, is not designed as a full abstract of the larger work from which it is taken. 
Much has been omitted altogether. The object, kept steadily in view, has been to 
give an authentic account of the colonization of the United States, in a simple and 
continued narrative, adapted to the young. It is hoped the volume may in private 
engage attention, and at school may serve usefully as a class-book for reading, or as a 
manual for instruction in the early history of the country.”” While the interest of this 
work to the greatest number of readers will be rather increased than diminished by the 
condensed form in which it is here presented, a much greater number than before will 
also have it within their reach. 


History of the Establishment and Progress of the Christian Religion in the Islands of 
the South Sea; with preliminary notices of the Islands and of their Inhabitants. 
Illustrated by a Map. Boston: Tappan & Dennet. 1841. 16mo. pp. 387. 


It is the object of this book to present “a clear and connected view of the operations 
of the London Missionary Society in the Islands of the South Sea.” - Many interesting 
accounts of these missions, at different periods and at different localities, have been 
given to the public ; through which the author of this work has been furnished with 
abundant materials from the most authentic sources of information. A complete view 
of these most interesting missionary operations and of their signal results, in a con- 
venient form for Sabbath school libraries, as well as for Christian families which can 
possess comparatively but few books, was a desideratum which is happily supplied by 
the volame before us. A neat Introduction, written, as we understand, by a professor 
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in one of our colleges, gives a sketch of the beneficial changes wrought in the temporal 
condition of these Islanders by the influence of the gospel. A deep impression of the 
happy contrast in this respect between a state of heathenism and Christianity will be 
made by a thorough perusal of this book, the first four chapters of which are devoted 
to a description of the moral and physical habits of the people previous to the introduc- 
tion of Christian teachers among them. 


A Discourse, on the Moral Influence of Ratl-Roads. By L. F. Dimmick, Pastor of the 
North Church, Newburyport, Ms. Boston: Tappan & Dennet, 1841. 32mo. pp. 125. 


In December, 1838, when an application was about to be made, by the Western Rail- 
Road Corporation, to the Legislature of Massachusetts, for aid to complete their under- 
taking, a Circular was addressed to the clergy of the State by a committee of the Cor- 
poration, inviting each of them to deliver a discourse from the pulpit “on the moral 
effects of rail-roads in our widely extended country.” It was thought that such a 
measure would help to secure a favorable reception for the proposal to be made to the 
Legislature, by exciting a deeper interest in such enterprises among the whole people 
of the Commonwealth. The Discourse before us is the first response to this call which 
has fallen under our notice. The very equivocal character, to speak in the softest 
terms, of that moral influence which shall be produced by establishments, however 
useful in other respects, whose operations are carried on without a strict conformity to 
the command which requires a rest from worldly business on the Sabbath, may have 
created a doubt with the clergy whether the subject could be so presented from the 
palpit as to further the wishes of the Corporation; even admitting the propriety of 
associating an object of this nature at all with the functions of the sacred office. Mr. 
Dimmick, however, at a period when this secular bearing of the service had ceased to 
be an objection, has taken it up in a most faithful spirit; and the discourse before us 
is the result of his meditations on this very important theme. He takes the position 
that “the moral influence of rail-roads will be very much as it shall be made, by the 
observance or violation of the law of the Sabbath.” He proceeds to a preliminary 
discussion of the subject of the perpetuity and universal obligation of the Sabbath, and 
comes in the conclusion to a close and cogent appeal to the directors of rail-roads, the 
owners of steamboats, &c. The discourse is published in a small volume, neatly bound 
in cloth and lettered, and makes a convenient manual for distribution. 


Memoir of Normand Smith ; or the Christian serving God in his business. By Rev. Joel 
Hawes, D. D. Published by the American Tract Society. 


We are not surprised to see this excellent little volume issuing from the press of the 
Tract Society. It is most happily fitted to do good, and to be acceptable in promiscuous 
circulation. 


Al Sermon, delivered in Hallowell, June 2A, 1 840, before the Maine Missionary Society, at 
its Thirty-Third Anniversary. By Elijah Jones, Minister of the Congregational 
Church in Minot. Portland: Alfred Mitchell. 1840. pp. 46. 


This is a practical and appropriate sermon, from 2 Chron, xvii. 9, “And they taught 
in Judah, and had the book of the law of the Lord with them, and went about through- 
out all the cities of Judah, and taught the people.” The preacher maintains that a well 
conducted system of home missionary operations is indispensable; that it is iraportant 
that able and faithful missionaries should be employed; and that it is God’s will that 
we should support them. The Maine Missionary Society employed during the year 
1839-40, 72 missionaries, whose united labors amounted to 19 years. From the begin- 
ning of the Society 410 years of labor have been performed. The expenditures, last 
year, were $6,679 49. 
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Sleep and Dreams: A Lecture delivered before the Middletown Young Men's Lyceum. 
By. Daniel D. Whedon, M. A., Professor of Ancient Languages in the Wesleyan 
University. 1841. pp. 13. 

This is a very spirited and entertaining discussion of a subject which has always 
interested, and always baffled curiosity, The author shows an intimate acquaintance 
with his theme. 


Early Christian Lessons continued ; consisting of Addresses to young persons who have 
recently ceased to attend Sabbath Schools or Bible Classes. By Mrs. Matheson, author 
of Explanation of the principal Parables, Meditations of a Christian Mother, &e. 
Glasgow : George Gallie. 1639. pp. 197. 


Mrs. M. is the wife of our excellent friend and correspondent, Rey. Dr. Matheson, of 
London. The little volame whose title we have given, appears to be well fitted to 
its object. It is composed in a truly Christian spirit, and in an attractive style, and 

_ cannot fail to be extensively useful. 


Annual Report of the Board of Trustees of the Massachusetts General Hospital, for the 
year 1840, Boston: James Loring. 1841. pp. 44. 


The officers of this institution are, Edward Tuckerman, President; Jonathan Phillips, 
Vice President; Henry Andrews, Treasurer; William Gray, Secretary ; Charles Amory, 
William Appleton, George Bond, N. I. Bowditch, Martin Brimmer, Ebenezer Chad- 
wick, George M. Dexter, Henry Edwards, Robert Hooper, Jr., Thomas Lamb, F. C. 
Lowell, and Ignatius Sargent, Trustees; Charles Sumner, Superintendent; Drs. Bige- 
low, Hale, J. B. S. Jackson, Visiting Physicians; J. C. Warren, Hayward, and Town- 
send, Visiting Surgeons; Luther V. Bell, M. D., Physician and Superintendent of the 
McLean Asylum. The number of patients received into the Hospital in Allen Street, 
during the year 1840, was 362; of whom 144 were cured, 96 were much relieved, 41 
were relieved, 43 were not relieved, (many of them having been almost beyond the 
hope of recovery before they entered the hospital,) and 22 died. The number of insane 
patients at the McLean Asylum in Charlestown in 1840 was 263, (143 males, 120 
females); discharged, recovered, 75; much improved, 12; improved, 20; not improved, 
18; died, 13; now in the house, 125. 


Report of the Select Committee of the Society for Propagating the Gospel among. the 
see and others of North America, November 5, 1840. Boston: Torrey & Blair. 
pp. 24. 

During the year 1839, this Society employed the following persons as missionaries, 
Rey. Timothy F. Rogers, in vacant parishes in the County of Franklin, Ms., and in 
Vernon, Vt.; Rev. Origen Smith, at the Isle of Shoals, near Portsmouth, N. H.; 
Rev. W. G. Eliot, in the Western States, particularly Missouri; Rev. Benjamin 
Huntoon, at new settlements in Illinois; Rev. Joseph Harrington, in the north part 
of Illinois; Rev. B. Bakewell, in Pittsburgh, Pa. and the neighboring towns; Rev. G. 
W. Huntington, in Illinois; and Mr. I. Higginson Perkins, as teacher of the poor in 
Cincinnati. The whole stock and property of the Society is $34,300. Annual income, 
$1,874. 


sae made es Providence Atheneum, at the Fifth Annual Meeting, September 25, 
. pp. 16. 


This Athenwum, and the building which it has erected, are an ornament to Providence, 
and would be to any town or city. We had the pleasure of visiting the rooms of the 
institution recently, and were delighted with the good taste every where apparent, 
The number of volumes is 8,485 ; exhibiting an increase, for the past year, of 1,190 
volumes. ‘The number of proprietors is 396. 
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Sermons on Public Worship, suited to the Times. By Samuel Nott, Jr., Pastor of the 
Church in Wareham, Ms., Author of “ Sermons from the fowls of the air and lilies 
of the field.” Boston: Whipple & Damrell. 1841. pp. 404. 


This book is beautifully printed, and will make a very valuable present, alike by the 
attractiveness of its form, and the excellence of its matter. The style is very striking, 
and is fitted to arouse the attention of the most dull. The author has very happily 
intermingled solid instruction and interesting local incidents, In this respect he has 
manifested sound judgment, and his justification of himself by the practice of the sacred 
writers is altogether pertinent. Great familiarity is shown with the poetical portions 
of the Scriptures. The great object of all the sermons, to give prominence to the 
preaching of the gospel on the divinely appointed day for public worship, must com- 
mend itself to all who reverence the sanctuary. We commend these sermons as very 
interesting and very seasonable. They will well repay a wide circulation. 


Religion and Education in vimerica ; with notices of the state and prospects of American 
Unitarianism, Popery, and African Colonization. By John Dunmore Lang, D. D. 
London; Thomas Ward & Co. 1840. pp. 474. 


Dr. Lang is senior minister of the Presbyterian church in New South Wales, principal 
of the Australian College, and an honorary vice president of the African Institute of 
France. He has published several small volumes in relation to New South Wales. 
He has, also, taken a deep interest in the question, How was the American Continent 
first settled? Some of our readers may recollect that one or two communications from 
his pen, on this subject, were published in the New York Observer, in the early part 
of the last year. The present volume was written to meet an urgent exigency in the 
affairs of the Church of Scotland. “ The British Parliament, or at least the House of 
Lords, has told us, (i.e. the people of Scotland,) through some of its most distinguished 
organs, that as members of the Church of Scotland, we are merely the hereditary 
bondsmen of the civil magistrate, and that it is the fixed determination of Parliament 
to keep us in this degrading condition while it has the power.” The friends of the 
church can, however, leave the Parliament to dispose of her endowments as they please, 
and declare themselves independent of all state alliances. That this would be the 
wiser and safer course is proved, as Dr. Lang thinks, by the example of the churches 
in our country. A mass of facts and arguments are adduced, drawn from the condition 
of the religious denominations in the United States, particularly the Congregational 
and Presbyterian. This is the great object of the author's interesting volume. Other 
topics are, however, occasionally introduced, such as topographical notices, incidents of 
travel, &c. A portion of the volume is devoted to African colonization, to which 
Dr. Lang is a warm friend. The book is one of much interest, and is remarkably 
accurate in details, considering the short time in which the author was in the country. 


Themes and Texts for the Pulpit: being a collection of nearly three thousand Topics with 
Texts, suitable for Public Discourses in the Pulpit and Lecture Room. Mostly com- 
piled from the published works of ancient and modern Divines. By Abraham C. 
Baldwin. New York: M. W. Dodd. 1841. 12mo. pp. 324. 


This book is designed as an aid to ministers in their weekly preparations for the 
pulpit, by placing before them subjects which have been treated by eminent preachers, 
in connection with the texts on which their sermons have been founded. The simple 
but felicitous statement of a subject may often give a spur and a definite direction to 
thought, which, for minds gifted with ordinary powers of energy and originality, is of 
better service than such an analysis of the entire argument, illustration or application, 
as would leave nothing to stimulate these manly faculties, nor give a healthful zest to 
the labors of plodding industry. It has been the aim of the author, in the manual 
before us, to avoid the hindrances to intellectual exertion, which books of skeletons 
interpose. The subjects, with the exception of a copious list of miscellaneous topics, 
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are arranged in systematic order, though not in the order of a theological system. 
Several series of subjects on practical duties, on the miracles, the parables, the evidences 
of Christianity, and revivals, are included. To the whole is added Dr. Dwight’s 
admirable analysis of his system of theology. A very useful appendage to the volume 
is a considerable number of blank leaves, at the end, prepared for each minister to fill 
up with topics and texts for himself. 


A Spiritual Treasury, for the Children of God ; consisting of a Meditation for each day 
in the year, upon select texts of Scripture, humbly intended to establish the faith, pro- 
mote the comfort, and influence the practice of the followers of the Lamb. By William 
Mason. Published by the American Tract Society. 12mo. pp. 528. 


The Christian public will be pleased to learn that this excellent assistant in the 
cultivation of meditative and spiritual piety has been added, by the Tract Society, to 
their valuable series of bound volumes. In this way we trust it will be carried into 

extensive circulation, and the good which it has produced in the experience of many 
a disciple of Christ, for half a century, since it was first published, be augmented and 
perpetuated for centuries to come. 


A Sermon, delivered in Dorchester, May 14, 1841, the day appointed by the Chief 
Magistrate of the Union as a day of Fasting and Prayer on account of the lamented 
death of the late President of the United States. By John Codman, D. D. 


A Discourse, on the death of President Harrison, delivered in Concord, N. H., on the day 
of the Annual State Fast, April 15,1841. By Rev. Nathaniel Bouton, Pastor of the 
First Congregational Church. 


A Discourse, delivered at Hanover, NV. H., May 7, 1841, on the occasion of the death of 
William Henry Harrison, late President of the United States. By Charles B. Hadduck, 
Professor of Intellectual Philosophy, Sc. in Dartmouth College. 


Eulogy, pronounced before the citizens of Windsor, Vt., on William Henry Harrison, late 
President of the United States, at the National Fast, May 14, 1841. By John 
Richards. 


In each of these discourses the great national bereavement is made to speak, in a 
very impressive manner, the voice of special admonition to the rulers and the people 
of this country ; while the many generous and Christian virtues, and the distinguished 
public services of the honored dead, are eloquently set forth, in the light of a most 
illustrious example. The large number of able eulogies and sermons on the death of 
President Harrison, which have been called for, by the hearers, to be published, is one 
among many circumstances connected with this painful event which indicates a degree 
of affection for the person, and deference for,the station of a republican Chief Magis- 
trate, such as might be coveted by any incumbent of a throne. 


Eulogy on William Ladd, late President of the American Peace Society. By George C. 
Beckwith. 

An elegant tribute to the memory of an eminent philanthropist. The disinterested 
and ardent labors of Mr. Ladd in the cause of peace, are worthy of all commendation. 
His early interest in the subject grew up in a manner somewhat similar to that in 
which Clarkson became engaged for the abolition of the slave trade, viz: by being 
enlisted in written discussions respecting the evils of war and the means necessary to 
be used for avoiding them. At length he became the editor of the Friend of Peace, a 
periodical projected and sustained for a number of years by Dr. Noah Worcester. 
He had a leading instrumentality in forming the American Peace Society, which was 
founded in 1828, and he was for a long time almost the only efficient and responsible 
agent in conducting its operations. For the purpose of facilitating his labors in this 
cause, about three years before his death, he received a license, from an Association of 
Congregational ministers in Maine, as a preacher of the gospel. His earlier essays on 
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_the subject of war and peace have been published in two volumes; besides which three 
large tracts, two essays on a congress of nations, and several juvenile books, have 
appeared from his pen. Mr. Ladd was born at Exeter, N. H., May 10,1788; and was- 
graduated at Cambridge College in 1797. He died suddenly at Portsmouth, N. H., 
April 9, 1841. 


A Sermon, in commemoration of William Bartlet, Esquire, an Associate Founder of the 
Theological Seminary in Andover. Delivered before the Trustees and Visitors, the 
Faculty and Students of the Institution, April 19,1841. By Daniel Dana, D. D., a 
Member of the Board of Trustees. 


The Sermon of Dr. Dana is founded on 1 Chron. xxix. 12,14: “Both riches and 
honor come of thee, and thou reignest over all, and in thy hand is power and might; 
and in thy hand it is to make great and to give strength unto all. But who am I, and 
what is my people, that we should be able to offer so willingly after this sort? for all 
things come of thee, and of thine own have we given thee.” From this inspired 
passage the preacher has drawn out the three following suggestions: “ That riches, in 
common with all other blessings, are the gift of Gud; that when viewed aright they 
are regarded by their possessor as a trust; and that their best use and employment are 
found in giving them back to the heavenly Benefactor.” The appropriateness of these 
topics as a foundation for a tribute to the memory of such a man as Mr. Bartlet, is 
obvious; and the execution of the plan is carried out with the author’s characteristi¢ 
felicity of method and style. A large portion of the discourse is devoted to notices 
‘of the life, character and benefactions of Mr. Bartlet, with pertinent addresses, at the 
conclusion, to the relatives of the deceased, and to the trustees, faculty and students 
of the favored Seminary, which owes so much, under a munificent Providence, to his 
princely liberality. 


The Honors of the Righteous: A Sermon, preached October 4, 1840, at Franklin, on the 
first Sabbath after the Funeral of Rev Nathanael Emmons, D. D. By Tertius 8S. 
Southworth, M. A., Pastor of the Church in Franklin, Ms. 


The text of this discourse is chosen from Ps. exii. 6: ‘*The righteous shall be had 
in everlasting remembrance.” After a pretty full illustration cf this interesting truth, 
the author passes to a brief enumeration of the reasons why the people of Franklin 
should forever honor the name of Dr. Emmons. He alludes to the impressive solem- 
nities of his funeral, and remarks with truth: “ Franklin honored herself in thus 
honoring that great and good man.” 


Sermons on the influence of Religion upon National Prosperity and true Liberty. By 
Sumuel Rockwell, Pastor of the Congregational Church in Plainfield, Ct. 

These sermons, which are two in number, contain a sound and earnest enforcement 
of truths which it is all important for the people of this country practically to under- 
stand. Some strictures, in the introduction, are passed upon the erratic views of those 
few persons among us who are laboring to annul the sacred obligations of civil and 
parental government. The body of the discussion is taken up with an explanation 
of the nature of true liberty, and the influence of religion upon the functions of civil 
government. The latter topic is considered in its influence upon legislation; the 
sanctions of law in the minds of the people; the election of magistrates; the execution 
of the laws; national industry and wealth; social order and domestic rights. The 
most perfect state of freedom for a moral agent, is defined to be, ‘* Liberty to do right, 
in the fear of God, and under a solemn sense of his accountability as a moral being.” 
Thus true liberty is distinguished from that false and pestilent notion of it to which 
there is always a considerable tendency in countries where individual rights are in any 
good measure respected by the government; a notion which vitually arrogates to itself 
superiority to all law, human and divine. 
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Music as an auxiliary to Religion: An Address before the Handel Society of Dartmouth 
College, April, 1841. By Joseph Bartlett, Tutor in Dartmouth College. Published 
at the request of the Society. 


It is but a just and characteristic encomium to say that this address, in the perusal, 
cannot fail to inspire something of the impassioned enthusiasm which indited so many 
of its glowing passages. 1t abounds in chaste and vivid conceptions of the exquisite 
truths and relations on which musical science and sentiment are based, and is enriched 
not only with the finest classical allusions, but with several choice illustrations frum the 
kindred arts of poetry, painting and sculpture. We can well imagine that such a 
performance would be felt to be in beautiful keeping with the choral harmonies of the 
occasion on which it was produced before the public. Important truths are also 
inculcated in these pages, in regard to the genius and influence of devotional music ; 
several characteristics of the musical execution best adapted to religious effect are 
accurately marked ; and some of the prevailing errors in the popular taste, both vulgar 
and more refined, are pointed out. ‘The subject, in this view, is one of great importance 5 
and much rernains to be done before even its importance will be generally understood. 


POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES, 


BY THE CENSUS oF 1840. 


States and Territories. White population. Freecol'd persons. All other persons. Total, 
Maine s).m0 te ere 000,435 1,355 0 501,793 
New Hampshire, . . 284,036 537 1 284.574 
Massachusetts, . . . 729.030 8,668 1 737,699 
Rhode Island, . . . 105,587 3,233 5 108,830 
Connecticut, . . . ° 301,856 8,105 17 309,78 
Vietmont acum. 291 208 730 0 291,948 
New York; 9... 2,378,890 50,027 4 2,423,921 
New Jersey,. . . ,  309/,588 21,044 674 373,306 
Pennsylvania, . . . 1,676,115 47,854 64 1,724,033 
Delaware, ss 0 60 cs. ts 58,561 16,919 2,605 78,085 
Marvlands "0... ol7,717 62,020 89,495 469,232 
Vartzinia,ie. “frome! 6 7401963 49,842 448,087 1,239,797 
North Carolina, . . 484,870 22.732 245,817 753,419 
South Carolina, . . 259,084 8.276 327,038 594,398 
Georgia, . . . . .~ 407,595 2,753 281.044 691,35 2 
Alabaina,. . . ). .° 335,185 2,039 253,532 690.756 
Mississippi, ..-. 3 %° 179;074 1,366 195,211 375 651 
Louisiana, . . . .. 158,983 25,368 165,219 344,570 
Tennessee, . . . . 640,627 5,524 183,059 829,210 
Kentucky, 9.) 2) 587,542 7,309 182,072 776,923 
Ohio, ye bal gadgb02,182 17,342 3 1,519,467 
Indiana, Ae wer nom nay ely of!) 7,165 3 635.806 
BUONO 3,598 231 476,183 
NTISSOOTI;@. Yt, S383 BRS 1,574 58,240 383,702 
AMKansasso) Wl; We] muntal 74: 465 19,935 97,574 
Michigan, . . . . 211,560 707 0 212.267 
Florida Territory, . . 27,728 820 25,559 54,107 
Wisconsin Territory, . 30,566 178 nie 300,752 
Towa Territory, 2g 42,864 153 18 43.035 
District of Columbia, a Bye OST 8,361 4,694 43,712 

14,151,575 386,069 2,483,536 17,051,180 
Lafayette Parish, La., not included in the above, ae Ae acme 7,832 


Estimated population of Carter County, Ky , not returned, 2 Sie 3,000 
Seamen in the service of the United States, June Ist, 1S40is3 Posten Ae 6,100 


Total population of the United States, . ...... 17,068,112 
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A census of the inhabitants of the United States has been taken siz times since the 
adoption of the Federal Constitution and the organization of the government. The 
following is an aggregate of the different results : 


In 1790, the population of the United States was. ° 3,929,826 
218008 a, r . . s ‘ c é : ’ 6,198,966 
Berei0 ee i. ee. 8425) 178 
(8h CPA F : ; ; x 3 " . : 11,176 169 
OD Us, sks A : ¢ : a 6 ; : 14.375,063 
: 6 #1840,0% G : ‘ Z 3 A - " o 17,068,112 


-The number of 


follows: 
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at the different periods, was as 
: : ae é 679.897 
ea ce eee 893,041 
Oe Oe ee Cee 191,304 
: : : : - 1,538,033 
SHOk poner cenit Aen 600,043 
ese Me ho 8 
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ORDINATIONS AND INSTALLATIONS. 


The following statistics of Ordinations, Tnstallations, and 
Deaths of Clerrymen, are as extensive and accurate as we can 
make them froin the papers published by the different denomi- 
nations of Christians to which we have access. 


DANIEL FARNAM, Bap. ord. Evang. Whitefield, Maine, 
June 8, I¥tL. 

eS ie McCULLUM, Cong. ord. pastor, Pittston, Me. 

yoe 

ELBRIDGE G. CARPENTER, Cong. ord. pastor, Eastport, 
Me. June tl 

LEV! B. HATHAWAY, Bap. ord. pastor, Farmington, Me. 
June 30. 


J. G. RICHARDSON, Bap. ord. pastor, Milford, New Hamp- 
shire, April 22, 1841. 

J.D FF. RICHARDS, Cong. ord. pastor, Charlestown, N. H. 
May 25. 


ADONIJAH H. CUTLER, Cong. ord. pastor, Strafford, Ver- 
mont, June 2, 1811. 

JOHN NUNDI.EY, Cong. inst. pastor, Weathersfiell, (Bow) 
Vi. June 9. 


WILLIAM P. TIT.DEN, Cong. ord. pastor, Norton, Mas- 
sachusetts, April 2), 1841. 
LEONARD H. WHEKI.ER, Cong. ord. foreign miss. Lowell, 


Ms. Muy 5, 
BER SUIS A. REED, Cong. inst. pastor, Webster, Ms. 
May 6. 


MICHAKI. BURDETT, Cong. inst, pastor, Blackstone (Vil- 
Inge,) Ms. May 6. 

CHARI.ES W, REDDING, Bap. ord. pastor, Townsend, Ms. 
May 12, 

SOLOMON CLARK, Cong, ord. pastor, Petersham, Ms. May 
4 


CHARLES C. SHACKFORD, Unit. ord, pastor, South Bos- 
ton, Ms. Mav 19. 

SILAS B. RANDAL, Bap. ord. pastor, Woburn, Ms. May 
20. 

BENJAMIN EI.A, Cong. ord. pastor, Billerica, Ms. May 29. 

CHARILES W, WILLARD, Bap. ori. pastor, Walpuie, Ms. 
June 9. 

LEW !s HOLMES, Bap. ord, Evang. Edgartown, Ms, June 
10 


w. COOLINGE RICHA RDS, Bap. ord. pastor, Grafton, Ms. 
June 16, 

GEORGE P. SMITH, Cong. ord. pastor, Woburn, Ms, June 
17 


JAMES AVERILL, Cong. ord. pastor, Shrewsbury, Ms. 
June 22. 

HAZAEI, |,UCAS, Cong. inst. pastor, Sandwich, Ms. June 
3 


0. 
§, HOPKINS EMERY, Cong. inst. pastor, Bedford, Ms. 
June 30, 


DELON WILLIAMS, Cong. 


inst. pastor, Feeding Hills, W. 
Springfield, Ms. June 30, 


FRANCIS SMITH, Bap. ord. pastor, Providence, Rhode 
Island, March 30, 1841. 

ROBERT BE. PATTISON, D. D., Bap. inst. pastor, Provi+ 
dence, R. 1. Apnil 15. 

S.S, BRADFORD, Bap. ord. pastor, Pawtucket, R. I. June 8, 


ORLO DANTEL HINE, Cong. ord. pastor, Clinton, Con- 
necticut, April 14, 1841. 
WILLIAM W, BACKUS, Cong. inst. pastor, Bloomfield, Ct. 


April —. 
EDWARD B. EMERSON, Cong. inst. pastor, So. Canaan, 
Ct. April 22. 


AARON SNOW, Cong. ord. pastor, Easthury, Ct April 28, 

CHARI.ES L. MILLS, Cong. inst. pastor, Durham, Ct. 
April 28. 

GEORGE W. PERKINS, Cong. inst. pastor, Meriden, Ct. 
June 10. 

CHAUNCEY D. COWLES, Cong. ord. pastor, Farmington, 
(Plaiuville,) Ct. June LL. 


WILJ.IAM BANKS, Pres. ord. pastor, Bethel, New York, 
Feb. 23, 1841 

JOSEPH UNDERWOOD, Pres. inst. pastor, Millport, N. Y. 
Feb, 28. 

JACOB BRODHEAD, D. D. Ref. Dutch inst. pastor, Brook- 
Ivn, N.Y. April 4 

AMZI CAMP, Cong. ord. pastor, New York, N. Y. April 
I. 

JAMES McDONALD, Pres. inst. pastor, Jamaica, N, Y. 
May 5. 

SAMUEL STORRS HUWE, Pyres, inst. pastor, Village of 
Painted Pust, N. Y. May 6. 

C. GATES, Ref. Dutch inst. pastor, Wynant’s Kill, N. Y. 
May 15. ; 

JOHN WHITBRCK, Ref. Dutch ord. pastor, Watertord, N. 
Y. May 18. 

HORATIO PATTENGILLE, Pres. inst. pastor, Milford, N. Y. 
June 9 

EDWARD C. PRITCHETT, Cong. ord. pastor, Union Vil- 
Inge, N. Y. June 23. 

Mee HOLMES, Pres. ord, pastor, Ellicottville, N. Y. June 
“3. 


ALBERT J. PEARSEY, Cong. inst. pastor, Bergen Point, 
New Jersey, April 5, 1841. 

WILLIAM R. S, BHTTS, Pres. inst. pastor, Mt. Holley, 
N.J. May 19. 

JOHN HALL, Pres. inst. pastor, Trenton, N. J. June —. 


PHII.O C. PETTIBONE, Pres. ord. pastor, Mercer, Penn- 
svivania, Feb, 17, 1841. 
ANDREW HARRIS, (Culored,) Pres. ord. pastcr, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. April 15, . 
MARCUS E. CROSS, Cong. ord. pastor, Darby, Pa. April 20. 
ROBERT we DUNLAP, Pres. inst. pastor, Columbia, Pa. 
April 23. 

CORNELIUS C. VANARSDALE, Ref. Dutch inst. pastor, 
Philadetphia, Pa. May 16. : 

J. W. PHILLIPS, Pres. inst. pastor, Williamsport, Pa. May 
16. 

JOHN McNAIR, Pres. inst. pastor, Lancaster, Pa. June 1. 

GEURGE BURCKER, Epis. ord, priest, Poustown, Pa. June 2, 
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JOHN F. MESICK, Ger. Reformed inst. pastor, Harrisburzh, 
Pa. June 23, 


DEATHS OF 


HENRY BROWN, Epis. ord. priest, Centreville, Maryland, 
April 7, 1841, 


R. T. SROWN, Epis. ord. priest, Alexandria, District Co- 
Iumbia, May 23, 1841, : 

ALEX. SHIRAS, Epis. ord. priest, Alexandria, D. C. May 
23. 


23. 
JAMES CRAIK, Epis, ord. priest, Alexandria, D. C. May 23. 


JOHN B. CAMPBELI, Epis. ord. priest, Columbia, South 
Carolina, March 10, 1841. 
WILSUN HALL, Byp. ord. pastor, Aiken, S.C. May 11, 


JOHN ROBINSON, Cong. inst. pastor, Churches of Corinth 
anil Munroeville, Olio, March 2, 1341. 
J. B. SiCKHI?, Bip. orl. pastor, Ashtabula, O. April 21. 
CHAUNCEKEY LEAVENWORSH, Pres. ord. pastor, Mt. Ver- 
non, O, May 6, 


J. C. JOHANSON, Bap. ord. pastor, Springville, Indiana, 
May 8, 1811, 

WILLIAM I. FRAZER, Pres. inst. pastor, Knoxville, IIli- 
nuis, Dec, 26, 1840. 

ITHAMAR PILLSBURY, Pres. inst. pastor, Andover, Ill. 
April 17, 1841. 

JAMES STAFFORD, Pres. inst. pastor, Greenville, Ill, April 


24. s 
C. DICKINSON, Pres. ord. pastor, Peru, Ill. May 4. 


ASAHEL, MUNSON, Pres, ord. pastor, St. Charles, Mis- 
soui, May 15, 1841, 


Whole number in the abuve list, 73. 


SUMMARY. 


44 
29 


B 


Ordinations...ccceseseeee STATES, 
Tustallations......seeeseee 
Mainececcceccsccves 
New Hampshire... 
Vermont..seeee 
Mass:ichusetts.. 
Rhode Istand.. 


Toteliecccccccccvcccesece 


~ 


She wk we owe TMOUN DOS 


OFFICES. Connecticut... 
New York. 1 
New Jersey. 
Pastors...ee 64 Pennsylvania 
Ev.nvelists. oss 2 Marvlans.. o. 
Priests. .cccceseee eeee 6 Districtof Columbia... 


South Carolina..... 
hiv... +cevcee . 
Tidianna.. 
Tlinvis. 
Missouri....-ceeeee 


Missionary...cccccsseceese 1 


Total.eccccccrccscccccees 


Totaleccccecccseeceeeses, 73 


DENOMINATIONS. 
DATES, 
1840. Necember....eeeee. 1 


184L. February 
March... 


Congregational....seseees 
Baptist.....0 
Presbyterian .. 
Episcopalian ..... 


UWniturianss see. April 18 
Ref. Dutch.. May. 24 
Ger. Relurm Tuiiweecesesvdscas (2a 


a E | 
31 mates 


Total..-.. Totaleresccccccesecescs 


QUARTERLY LIST 


oF 


DEATHS OF CLERGYMEN. 


“ 


HENRY AIKRN WORCESTER, at, 38 i 
May 25, 181. Boat Sy gborilan eeauey 


JOSIAH MAGOON, et. 83, F. W. Bap. New Hamot 
Hampshire, April —, 1841. Pu New Hampton, New 


—— NORRIS, at. 38, F. W. Bap. Derby, 


rele Vermont, April 
=, 


wants L. BASCOM, et, 64, Cong. Ashby, Ms, April —, 
i} 


THUMAS A. GRANTHAM, at. 68, Epis, Boston, 


f 
of Nova Seutia,) May 28. Ts iad 


-—*,” ee a 2 


pe 
er ie 
a 


MINISTERS. 


HENRY CLARK HUBBARD, et. 73, South Kingston, Rhode 
Island, June 4, 1841. 


GRANT POWERS, et. 56, Cong. Goshen, Connecticut, April 
11, i841. 

NaTHaNieL GAYLORD, at. 90, Cong. West Hartland, 
Ct. May 

ELI M. KiRKUM, at. 27, Meth. Guilford, Ct, May 14. 

ALGERNON 8. KENNEDY, at. 36, Cong. Hartford, Ct. 
June 26, 


BENJAMIN PRESTON, et. 29, Meth. Harmony, New York, 
March 10, 1841. 

GEORGE G.’ COUKMAN, Meth. New York Conference, 
(Lost in the Steam Ship President,) March —. 

JOSEPH W. PRESTON, at. 20, Meth. Harmony, N. Y. 
April 16. 

CAI.EB GREENE, et. 78, Bap. Stillwell, N. Y. April 16. 

STEPHEN KNIGHTS, et. 50, F. W. Bap. Western New 
York, May —. 

JEREMIAH CiAPLIN, D. D., Hamilton, New York, May —. 

GEORGE S. WILSON, Cong. Governeur, N. Y. Mav —. 

ISAAC BLAUVELT, wt. 90, New Rochelle, N. Y. May —. 

JOHN W. BUPKINS, et.’ 33, Cong. Hornelsville, N. ¥. 
May —. 


CHARLES T. STANLEY, et. 30, Meth, near Montrose, 
Pennsylvania, January 17, 1841. 

DANIFI. DAVIS, Bop. Philadeiphia, Pa. May 25, 

SAMUEL TAIT, et. 69, Pres. Mercer, Pa. June 2. 

JAMES ABERt’RUMBIF, D. D., zt. 84, Epis. Pniladelphia, ~ 
Pa, June 26, 


WILLIAM ALLEN, at. 50, Meth. Queen Anne’s Co. Mary- 
land, May 28, 1841, 


JAMES BERKLEY, et. 39, Meth. Alexandria, District Co- 
lumbia, April 23, 1841. 
ANDREW I’. McCURMICK, et. 80, Epis. Washington, 
D.C. April 27. 
iar EA ASO EGE zt. 74, Pres. Washington, D. C. 
ay 2. 


GEORGE A. BAXTER, Pres. Prince Edward Co. Virginia, 
April 25, 1841. 

STEPHEN G. ROSWELL, at. 72, Epis. Leesburg, Va. May 
21. 


WILLIAM V, DUNN, at. 33, Bap. North Carolina, Jan. —, 
1841. 


JEHU G. POSTEI.1,, et. 29, Meth. Charleston, South Caro- 
linn, April 8, 1841. 

WILLIAM HOWARD, at. 63, Pres. Laurens District, S.C. 
May 8. 

PHILIP PORTER, et. 76, Twelve Mile, (Pickens District,) 
8. C. June—. 


gOS EEE fe JONES, et. 28, Pres. Savannah, Georgia, June 
—, 1841. 


GEORGE W. BOLTON, et. 30, Meth. Newburg, Ohio, Feb. 
15, 1841. 

ROBRRT G. LINN, et. 38, Presa. Poirfield, 0. April 25, 

JOSEPH TREAT, et, 57, Cong. Windham, O. May 9. 


Whole number in the above list, 37. 


SUMMARY. 
AGES, STATES, 
From 20 t0:80.-.ccucecccee 5 Maine..c.ccccccccccascess 2 
30 40... + 9 New Hampshire.. 1 
40 50... 0 Vermont.... 1 
606... 4 Massnehusetts.. : ae 
CO 70.00 5 Rho'e Ishii... . 
7 80... - 5 Connectiont ... 4 
80 9... 3 New York... 9 
80 100... se 2 Pennsylvani 4 
Notspecified.ccccsee 4 Marylind woecssseee 1 
— District of Columbiass..eee 8 
Totalrssccccssccvccevecess 87 Virgiitilvesecelapie he 
North Curolinie.. 1 
Sum of all the ues speci- South Carolin. 3 
fled weccee eve 1,725 Georgin seeeee oo Xi 
Averageage of the 605d Ohiveecccccreccccccccceens B 
Total .ccccosccccscccceacce OF 
DENOMINATIONS. 
DATES. 

Congregation] .eceesseace 7 1841. January cecccceeeee 2 
BP UBS GocOsoaccentoonen. if February 1 
Episcopalian 4 Mirch... 2 
Mothutlisteceee 9 Aprile. Ik 
6 May 15 

4 June veoeee 6 


Totalesseceeee 
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JOURNAL 


OF 


THE AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY. 


AUGUST, 1841. 


TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN EDU- 
CATION SOCIETY. 


Tar Amertcan Epvucation Socinty 
held its Twenty-fifth Annual Meeting at 
Room No. 2, of the Marlboro’ Chapel, in 
Boston, on Monday, May 24, 1841, at 4 
o'clock, P. M. 

The Hon. Samuel Hubbard, President 
of the Society, not being able to be present, 
the Rey. Enoch Pond, D. D., one of the 
Honorary Vice Presidents, took the chair. 

The meeting was opened with prayer by 
the Rev. Orin Fowler, of Fall River, Ms. 

The minutes of the Jast Annual Meeting 
were read by the Secretary. 

The Report of the Treasurer was read 
by him, and as it had not been audited in 
the usual form, owing to the absence of 
the Auditor, was accepted on condition of 
its being duly certified, and ordered to be 
printed. 

The reading of the Report of the Directors 
was postponed to the time of the public 
meeting, to be held in the evening. 

The officers of the Society for the ensuing 
year were chosen, 

The Society adjourned to meet at half 
past 7 o’clock, in the Marlboro’ Chapel, for 
public services. The Rev. Professor Emer- 
son, of Andover Theological Seminary, 
closed with prayer. 


The Society met according to adjourn- 
ment; and the Vice President of the So- 
ciety, Hon. Samuel T. Armstrong, presided 
on the occasion. 

The services were commenced with 
prayer by the Rev. Joshua Bates, D. D. 

An abstract of the Annual Report of the 
Directors was read by the Secretary. 

VOL, XIV. 13 


On motion of the Rev. Enoch Pond, 
D. D., of Bangor Theological Seminary, 
seconded by the Rev. Mark Hopkins, D. D., 
President of Williams College, 


Resolved, That the Report, an abstract of 
which has now been read, be accepted and 
adopted, and be printed under the direction 
of the Executive Committee, 


On motion of the Rev. Chauncey A. 
Goodrich, D. D., of Yale College, seconded 
by the Rev. Orin Fowler, of Fall River, Ms., 


Resolved, That the success which has 
attended the exertions of this Society in 
past years, encourages to continued and 
increasing effort. 


On motion of the Rev. Asa D. Smith, 
of New York, seconded by the Rev. Silas 
Aiken, of Boston, 


Resolved, That a deep interest in the 
object of this Society is a natural result of 
true and deep Christian experience. 


On motion of the Rey. Thomas Brainerd, 
of Philadelphia, seconded by the Rev. David 
T. Kimball, of Ipswich, Ms., 


Resolved, That in supplying our country 
and the world with an educated and evan- 
gelical ministry, a special responsibility still 
rests upon New England. 


Able addresses were delivered by the 
Rev. Messrs. Pond, Goodrich, Smith, and 
Brainerd. 


The meeting was then closed with the 
benediction, by the Rev. Mr. Kimball, and 
the Society adjourned. 
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OFFICERS OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE EN- 
SUING YEAR. 


President. 
Hon, Samuel Hubbard, LL. D- 


Vice President. 
Hon. Samue! T. Armstrong. 


Honorary Vice Presidents. 

Hon. John Cotton Smith, LL. D. Sharon, Ct. 
Rev. Ashbel Green, D. D., LL. D, Philadelphia. 
Rov. Jeremiah Day, D. D., LL. D. Pres. Yale Col- 
Rev. Eliphalet Nott, D. D., LL. D. Pres Union Col. 
Rt. Rev. Alexander V. Griswold, D. D. Boston. 
Rey. Joshua Bates, D. D. Middlebury Vt. 

Rev. Henry Davis, D. D. Clinton, N. Y. 
Rev. Daniel Dana, D. D. Newburyport, Ms. 
Rey. William Allen, D. D. Northampton, Ms. 

Rev. James Richards, D D. Prof. Theo. Sem. Auburn. 
Rev. Lyman Beecher, D, D. Pres. Lane Seminary. 
Rev. Heman Humphrey, D. D. Pres. Amherst College. 
Rey. Nathan Lord, D. D. Pres. Dartmouth College. 
Rev. Francis Wayland, D. D. Pres. Brown Univer. 
Rev. Leonard Woods, LD. D. Prof. Th. Sem. Andover. 
Rev. James M. Matthews, D. D. New York. 
Rev. Sereno EB. Dwight, D. D. New Haven, Ct. 
Rev. Joseph Penny, D. D. Pres. Hamilton College. 
Rev. John Wheeler, D. D. Pres. Univ. of Vermont. 
Hon. Theo. Frelinghuysen, LL. D. Chane. N. Y. Univ. 
. Robert H. Bishop, D. D. Pres. Miami Univ. 
. Geo. E. Pierce, D. D. Pres. Western Reserve Col. 
. Bennet Tyler, D. D, Pres. Conn. Theol. Institute. 
. Enoch Pond, D. D, Prof. Theol. Sem. Bangor. 
. Edward Beecher, Pres. Illinois College. 
. Justin Edwards, D. D. Pres. Th. Sem. Andover. 
. Thomas McAuley, D. D. New York. 
. Mark Hopkins, D. D. Pres. Williams College, 
. Thomas 8S. Williams, LL. D. Hartford, Ct, 

Henry Dwight, Esq. Geneva, N. Y. 
. Charles Marsh, LL. D. Woodstock, Vt. 
. Lewis Strong, Northampton, Ms. 
. Edmund Parker, Nashua, N. H. 


Directors, 
Brown Emerson, D, D. 
John Tappan, Esq. 
Artbur Tappan, Esq. 
John Codman, D. D. 
Ralph Emerson, D. D. 
William Patton, D. D. 
William Jenks, D. D. 
Ebenezer Burgess, D. D. 
George W. Blagden, 
Samuel H. Riddel. 
Daniel Crosby. 


Rev. 


Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev, 


Rev. Samuel H. Riddel, Secretary. 
Hardy Ropes, Esq. Treasurer. 
Hon. Pliny Cutler, Auditor, 


Executive Committee. 
Rev. John Codmun, D, D. 
Rev, William Jenks, D. D, 
Rev. Joy H. Fairchild. 
Rev. George W. Blagden, 

and the Seeretary. 

Financial Committee. 

John Tappan, Esq. 
Hon. Samuel ‘I’. Armstrong. 
Hon. William J. Hubbard, 

and the Treasurer. 


ABSTRACT OF THE TWENTY-FIFTH 
ANNUAL REPORT, 


The twenty-third day of August last 
completed a period of twenty-five years 
since the Society, whose Anniversary we 
now celebrate, was formed, and went into 
operation. This has been a period of great 
interest in the religious history of our 
country and of the world. 


TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT. 


A spirit of 


a 
[Ave. 


Christian activity has been awakened, 
which, beyond all precedent in modern 
times, has brought the energies and resour- 
ces of the church into requisition for the 
spread of the gospel, and for the more 
general and effectual enforcement of its 
truths in Christian lands. Researches of 
great minuteness and extent have been 
entered upon, and indefatigably pursued, 
in order to bring to light the depths of 
human guilt and wretchedness; and to find 
out the means by which the sovereign 
remedy appointed by God for all the miseries 
of our fallen state, may be universally and 
speedily applied. Many, during this period, 
have run to and fro; and the knowledge 
which has been gained in relation to the 
moral condition of the world has made no 
inconsiderable addition to the common 
stock of information and intelligence. The 
duty of devising plans for the most success- 
ful co-operation of the friends of the Re- 
deemer in the great work of evangelizing 
the world has been felt to be of immediate 
obligation; and the great benevolent objects 
which we may regard as constituting the 
leading departments of evangelical enter- 
prise, and which may all be characterized 
as essentially missionary labors, have been 
taken up, one after another, as they have 
seemed to be demanded by the emergencies 
of the case, and have been carried into 
systematic, harmonious and extended oper- 
ation. The scene presented upon the 
theatre of Christian effort in our land, from 
the point of observation to which we are at 
length brought, is one which must excite 
in the bosoms of all such as are waiting, at 
this day, for the consolation of Israel, the 
liveliest emotions of mingled solicitude and 
hope. 


Origin of the Education Society.—It was 
a most natural, and, indeed, a most neces- 
sary conviction, in the minds of those who 
were permitted the honor of bringing for- 
ward these plans for benevolent effort, that 


‘an indispensable branch of this grand 


instrumentality must lie in the sphere 
which this Society has been called to 
occupy. It was seen by those truly wise 
and devoted men, that the pressing demand 
for competent laborers in the vineyard of 
the Lord, which then existed even at their 
doors, and which would be much enhanced 
by the vigorous prosecution of those efforts 
for extending the means of salvation, which 
had been by them begun or contemplated, 
could never be met except by proportionably 
earnest and special exertions to raise up, in 
succeeding generations, a more competent 
supply of educated ministers of the gospel. 
With this important object in view, there- 
fore, the American Education Society was 
instituted. And now, after the lapse of a 
quarter of a century, having come up to 
another Anniversary, to commemorate with 
praise to God, the great results which have 


7” 
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been accomplished by this effort, who does 
not look back with gratitude and veneration 
to that body of distinguished men, who, in 
faith and prayer, trembling and yet hoping, 
first assembled to lay the foundations of this 
Institution. 


AMERICAN 


Deceased Members.—The original mem- 
bers of the Society, or those who signed 
the constitution in the beginning, were one 
hunered and thirty-four; of whom fifty-six 
have deceased. ‘The first president of the 
Society, the Hon. Lieut. Gov. Phillips, 
died in office. Said this venerable man: 
“If the Society should be instrumental of 
introducing into the ministry any faithful 
ambassadors of Jesus Christ, who would 
not otherwise preach the gospel, it will be 
an object of sufficient magnitude for which 
to form the Society ; and though I may not 
live to see fifty on its lists, it shall have my 
co-operation.”’ One thousand dollars was 
his first subscription towards the object; 
and his last testamentary act gave to it 
five thousand dollars. 

The Society has had three Vice Presidents 
—Samuel Salisbury, Esq., Hon. William 
Reed, and William Bartlett, Esq.; all of 
whom have deceased. The death of Mr. 
Bartlett, who was in office during the whole 
period of the Society’s existence up to the 
time of his decease, is one of the events 
which we have to record among the provi- 
dential admonitions of the past year. Though 
continued toa great age, his death is felt to 
be a public affliction. His princely bequests 
to the cause of sacred learning, in assisting 
to lay one of the broadest foundations in 
our country for the raising up of a tho- 
roughly educated ministry, will endear his 
name to the Christian church in the four 
quarters of the globe. 

The Society has had twenty-seven Hon- 
orary Vice Presidents; of whom fourteen 
are among the dead. Of these, two have 
deceased the past year,—the venerable 
Nathanael Emmons, D. D., of Franklin, 
Mass., and Zachariah Lewis, Esq., of 
Brooklyn, N.Y. These persons were both 
substantial friends of the institution. Dr. 
Emmons was one of the original members 
of the Society, and most cordially expressed 
his deep interest in it, in a sermon preached 
before the Norfolk County Education So- 
ciety in the year 1816. His friendship 
remained to the last. His desire that a 
pious, learned, and able ministry, should 
be perpetuated in our country, an object to 
which, after the manner of his day, he had 
eminently devoted the energies and resour- 
ces of his great mind, continued undimin- 
ished during the long and tranquil period 
of his retirement and decline. Like a 
ruling passion, most worthy of its sublime 
object, it appeared strong in him, even in 
death. 


Resignation of the late Secretary.—The 
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Directors have been called, a short time 
previous to the expiration of the year, to 
relinquish the valuable services of an officer 
of the Society, with whom they have been 
happily associated for many years. On the 
14th of April, the Rev. William Cogswell, 
D. D., tendered to the Board his resignation 
of the offices of Secretary and a Director of 
the Society, in order to accept an appoint- 
ment, by the Trustees of Dartmouth Col- 
lege, to the Professorship of National Edu- 
cation and of History in that Institution. 
His resignation was reluctantly accepted 
by the Board, to take effect on the 30th of 
April. Dr. Cogswell has been connected 
with the American Education Society, as 
an active agent and officer, for a period of 
twelve years; which is about half the time 
of its existence. For two years he was 
General Agent, and for nearly ten years 
he has been the Seeretary of the Society, 
and a member of the Board of Directors. 
The extent of the Society’s operations, and 
the amount of good accomplished by its 
instrumentality, during this period, may 
with propriety be referred to as evidence of 
the devotedness, efficiency and success, 
with which he has labored for the promo- 
tion of its interests. Of the 3,389 benefici- 
aries who have been aided by the Society 
since its organization, 2,563 have been aided 
during this time ; being nearly three quar- 
ters of the whole number assisted by the 
Institution. Of the $866,000 raised by the 
Society, $652,000 were contributed during 
the period of his connection with it; being 
more than three quarters of all the money 
brought into the treasury of the Society, 
These are only the more tangible results, 
among others which it would not be so easy 
to compute. In making this brief record, 
the Directors are impressed anew with the 
sentiment, that the praise for every human 
instrumentality, and for the good connected 
with it, is due to the great Head of the 
Church, who raises up, qualifies and pre- 
serves those who are to be helpers for his 
people. 


The Board, having accepted the resigna- 
tion of Dr. Cogswell, proceeded to fill the 
vacancies occasioned thereby; and the Rev. 
Samuel H. Riddel, of Hartford, Ct. was 
unanimously elected Secretary, and a Di- 
rector of the Society. 


Number assisted during the year.—The 
Society has assisted during the year 810 
young men, in the various stages of their 
education. Of these, 52 have been assisted 
within the limits of the Maine Branch; 72 
within the New Hampshire Branch; 187 
within the States of Massachusetts and 
Rhede Island; 40 within the Vermont or 
North Western Branch; 99 within the 
Connecticut Branch ; 27 have been under 
the patronage of the Western Reserve 
Branch, whose centre of operations is Hud- 
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son, Ohio, embracing also the Branch in 
Michigan ; and 253 under the patronage of 
the Central American Education Society, 
whose centre of operations is New York. 

Owing to the absence of the Secretary 
of the Western American Education So- 
ciety, Rev. Mr. Bingham, a full and com- 
plete return for the year has not been made. 
But, so far as information has been obtained, 
the number assisted by that Branch, includ- 
ing the Illinois Branch of the American 
Education Society, is 80. The number of 
new beneficiaries during the year, is 121. 
The whole number aided by the Society 
from the first, is 3,389. , 


Receipts and Expenditures.—The receipts 

of the Parent Society and its Branches 

..during the year have been $63,113 58. The 

expenditures for the same time have been 

$56,049 01; being $7,064 57 less than the 
receipts for the year. - 

This last sum subtracted from $32,837 31, 
the debt of the Society at the commence- 
ment of the year, leaves the present debt, 
$25,772 74. It should be observed that 
this debt includes the amount of the appro- 
priations for the present quarter, which 
have just been made; and that, in incurring 
this debt, the Parent Society has paid be- 
tween three and four thousand dollars to 
beneficiaries within the bounds of the Pres- 
byterian Church. 

The amount refunded during the year by 
beneficiaries who have completed their 
course of education, is $6,633 30. 

The earnings of the young men now 
under the patronage of the Society, have 
amounted during the year to the aggregate 
sum of $21,739 51. 


The Education Society, like all other 
kindred institutions, has had its trials. But 
from every affliction, it has derived some 
valuable benefit, and has come forth with 
new vigor and zeal, to the prosecution of 
its noble design. 

It is well known that, in some respects, 
the last few years have been a period of 
peculiar trial, In common with other be- 
nevolent societies, this has suffered serious 
embarrassment from the depression of pe- 
cuniary interests throughout the country. 
This has occasioned the accumulation of a 
burdensome debt; and has subjected the 
Directors often to the necessity of delaying 
the payment of the quarterly appropriations 
to the latest possible day of the period, at 
the commencement of which they should 
have been ordered. Such a course has 
_ been attended with material inconyenience 
to the young men in the progress of their 
education ; and has at times caused a pain- 
ful uncertainty in their minds, which the 
Directors have been grieved to know must 
exist, respecting the attainment of their 

reat object. The deep interest which the 
a must feel in the struggles of every 
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deserving youth who is a subject of patron- 
age, as he is just enabled to press onward, 
with the limited aid they are permitted to 
impart, toward the high calling of an 
ambassador of Christ, renders this a severe 
trial to the distributors of this sacred charity. 


Impressions unfavorable to the prosperity 
of the Society.—Pecuniary embarrassment 
has not been the only source of discourage- 
ment which the Society is compelled to 
encounter. Owing to peculiar cireum- 
stances in the state of the community, an 
impression unfavorable to its prosperity, 
has gradually arisen, and has manifested 
itself to considerable extent, touching one 
of the most vital questions pertaining to 
the usefulness of the Society. Itis, whether 
the Education Society has not already, 
either directly or indirectly, produced a 
superabundant supply of ministers in the 
older sections of the country. 

It may surprise many of the intelligent 
friends of this cause to learn that an. objec- 
tion founded on an impression of this na- 
ture seems to be felt by some, as an obstacle 
to their continued and vigorous co-opera- 
tion in the work which rests upon our 
hands. Yet the Directors have thought 
that the time and occasion might demand 
a particular examination of the grounds of 
this complaint. If it is true that the defi- 
ciency of ministers, which but a short time 
ago was so great in our country, and which, 
with such an imperious sense of obligation, 
prompted the efforts and sacrifices of our 
fathers and brethren in raising up the 
American Education Society, and in labor- 
ing to place it upon a footing of lasting and 
extensive usefulness,—if it is true that this 
deficiency is really supplied, and there is no 
further necessity that we should weary our- 
selves in labors to provide for it in time to 
come, then let us come at once to the knowl- 
edge of the fact. But let us not be hasty or 
superficial in our judgments in relation to 
so important a point. It would ill become 
us to act from the impulse of indefinable 
impressions, in so weighty a concern. We 
are commanded to “ prove all things, and 
hold fast that which is good.” How often 
has a valuable good been lost, even after it 
had been in possession, from neglect of this 
important injunction. 

We ask, then, in the first place, how far 
this complaint of a surplus of ministers, 
considered in relation to the wide field 
which, in the providence of God is opened 
before this Society, will bear the test of a 
thorough examination. 

The population of our country already 
exceeds 17,000,000. Much of this popula- 
tion, especially in the new States, is not 
yet organized for the support of religious 
institutions. It has been carefully com- 
puted that there are not less than 6,000,000 
of our people who either from choice, or 
from neglect, or from necessity, are living 
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without the means of religious instruction. 
It is also shown that there are between 
3,000 and 4,000 organized evangelical 
charches, in different parts of the country, 
which are destitute of competent spiritual 
teachers. 

The moral desolations of the West have 
_ been often portrayed in a most affecting 
light. Did the limits of this Report per- 
mit, we might enter into details, in relation 
to the moral condition of that vast region 
of our country, which it would be distress- 
ing to contemplate. 

Whatever may be said of some of the 
more favored portions of our land, it surely 
will not be imagined that either the neces- 
sities or the demands of the whole country 
are at present supplied; or that there is any 
prospect of their being properly supplied 
for many years to come. The supply, 
therefore, of which we are told, is, at most, 
only partial. Could it be shown that this 
supply is abundantly sufficient, or even 
more than sufficient, in one or two of the 
New England States, while at the same 
time so great a deficiency exists over the 
wide extent of our country, would it hence 
appear that it is time to cease from our 
efforts? Js not our country one? And 
‘was not this Society called into existence 
for the purpose of assisting to furnish a 
competent supply of the preachers of the 
word for the whole brotherhood of the 
American people? Nay, are we not bound 
also, in the true spirit of our sacred enter- 
prise, to look beyond our own territorial 
boundaries, to the vast desolations of a 
world Jying under the thraldom of super- 
stition and idolatry. Our field is not New 
England only, but the country and the 
world. The Society itself is extended over 
a large part of the Union, Nor would it 
be possible that the spirit of Christian 
charity should ever, in the face of facts 
which demonstrate such an extensive and 
alarming destitution of evangelical knowl- 
edge over the face of the whole earth, 
become so chilled and contracted in her 
affections and her aims, as to be satisfied 
with finding one little spot of high moral 
cultivation, where she might barely find 
rest for the sole of her foot. 

But in regard to the actual supply of 
ministers in New England at the present 
time, it is requisite that we should make 
further and more particular inquiry, before 
we take up the conclusion that it is in 
danger of being excessive. 

There are some sources of a false impres- 
sion on this subject; and the Directors are 
persuaded that such a false impression, to 
some extent, exists. The more frequent 
dismission of ministers of late years, and 
the greater fastidiousness of the churches 
in accepting a permanent supply, goes far 
to produce the evil of which there is.com- 
plaint. . 

Many more ministers are thrown into a 
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moving state, than in former times, and 
vacant parishes are disposed to hear a 
greater variety of candidates. There may 
be ten candidates, for example, in a given 
section, for the same number of parishes 
wanting ministers; which is only enough 
for a necessary supply; and yet, if each 
one is obliged to pass a probation in all 
these parishes, the supply may appear to 
be, to the vacancies, as ten to one. It was 
recently stated to a clergyman, being in a 
vacant parish, of a highly respectable char- 
acter, within twenty miles of Boston, that 
eight ministers had been recommended to 
the committee of supplies, as candidates 
for settlement. This circumstance at first, 
might make the impression that eight min- 
isters were out of employment. But on 
referring to the individuals, it appeared 
that every one of them was at the time, 
either a settled pastor or a stated supply in 
some other place; so that there was no 
surplus at all. 

Influences growing out of the general 
depression of every kind of enterprise in 
our country ; the pecuniary embarrassments, 
particularly at the West; the check of the 
spirit of emigration to the new settlements ; 
the diminished resources of our Missionary 
Societies; and other causes which could 
be named, have contributed to produce a 
temporary accumulation of ministers in 
some sections of New England. It is well 
known that there are a number of young 
men in the midst of us, whose hearts have 
been set on the great object of carrying the 
gospel to the heathen, but who have been 
prevented from seeing the accomplishment 
of their purpose through the continued 
inability of the Board of Foreign Missions 
to send them out. Some are yet holding 
themselves in reserve for this object, hoping 
it may be realized; and therefore they 
neither enter immediately into any per- 
manent engagements here, nor go at once 
to the destitute regions of the great Western 
Valley. 

For the purpose of ascertaining with 
some good degree of exactness what pro- 
portion the present supply of ministers in 
New England, actually bears to the wants 
of the churches, we have taken some pains 
to refer to the latest statistical tables, pub- 
lished by the different Ecclesiastical bodies 
in New England. The most full and 
accurate tables of this kind to be found 
are those published the last year by the 
General Association of Connecticut. Forty- 
nine ministers are named in connection 
with the Associations of that State, as being 
without a pastoral charge. From personal 
knowledge, we are sure that not more than 
twenty of this number are candidates for 
settlement. lLicentiates, who have not re- 
ceived ordination are stated at ninety-two, 
A large part of these were members of the 
Theological Seminaries in that State at the 
time their names were thus enrolled ; several 
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were graduates of the Seminaries, who had 
completed their studies only a few months 
before and were mostly gone beyond the 
limits of the State. One was gone already 
to the Indians beyond the Rocky Mountains. 
Others of this class are persons having 
stated employments, as teachers in the 
American Asylum, editors, &c., who have 
qualified themselves to preach, not being at 
liberty, however, at present to devote them- 
selves to the pastoral service. When all 
these deductions are made, this alarming 
list of licentiates in Connecticut sinks down 
to about ten. Thus the whole number of 
candidates, who are eligible for settlement 
in that State, does not probably exceed 
thirty ; which it may be presumed is rather 
an uncommon nuinber even for Connec- 
tieut: 

But at the same time we find no less 
than twenty-seven vacant churches in that 
State; which, as no parish in Connecticut 
remains without regular preaching, are 
giving employment to nearly the whole 
number of candidates. 

It appears also from the tables here refer- 
red to, that the average period of the 
pastoral relation in Connecticut, with all 
the ministers now settled, is only a little 
more than ten years; and that only one 
more than half of the present pastors are in 
the places where they were first installed. 
This fact throws light upon one of the 
causes mentioned above, as tending to 
multiply candidates, and at the same time 
to increase the demand for their labors. 

In Massachusetts, twenty ministers are 
reported as without charge. Of this number 
only two at the farthest, can be considered 
as candidates for settlement in the pastoral 
charge, the remainder being either super- 
annuated or engaged in other important 
clerical services. There is no report of 
licentiates in Massachusetts. 

The churches reported as vacant are 
thirty-two, besides fourteen which are en- 
tered without any minister’s name against 
them. Itis probable that most if not all of 
this latter class are vacant. Assuming that 
ten of them are so, we have forty-two 
vacant churches in Massachusetts. 

It may be instructive to compare these 
statistics with some of the earliest tables of 
the kind published in this State. Such 
tables were carefully prepared by the Con- 
vention of Congregational ministers in the 
year 1792; and we find that at that time 
there were reported thirty-eight candidates 
in Massachusetts, which is almost double 
the number reported in 1840, At the same 
date there existed forty-one vacancies, 
which is even less than the probable num- 
ber at the present time. 

In Maine we find twenty-four ministers 
without charge ; seven of whom are officers 
in the College and in the Theological Semi- 
nary. There isa general item in the tables, 
which states that there are nine ministers 
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without charge officiating as preachers. 
This, therefore, is probably the number of 
ordained ministers in Maine who are can- 
didates for settlement. Other licentiates 
are ‘not given. The number of churches 


returned as without ministers is fifty-six. 


In New Hampshire, out of twenty-seven. 
ministers reported as without charge, not 
more than five it is believed upon a careful 
inspection, can be regarded as candidates 
for settlement. Of licentiates we hear 
nothing. The churches returned as with- 
out ministers are twenty-eight. 

In Vermont we find fifty-three destitute 
cbureches; and only twenty ministers who 
can be considered as candidates for settle- 
ment, 

In Rhode Island, three of the little band 
of Congregational churches are reported as 
vacant; and three other important points 
for missionary labor, as without a supply. 
In this review the state of other denomi- 
nations is not taken into the account. 

in the whole of New England, therefore, 
for that portion of the people which is best 
furnished with an educated ministry, we 
have a result as follows. Candidates, so 
far as ascertained from the statistics of the 
Ecclesiastical bodies, sixty-six. Churches 
destitute of pastors, two hundred and nine. 

If now a liberal allowance is made for 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island, for which the number of licentiates 
before ordination is not given, and also for 
any parishes which may be supposed to be 
too indifferent in regard to the stated ordi- 
nances of the gospel, or too poor,even with 
the aid of the Home Missionary Society, to 
be expected to maintain them, it must still 
be admitted that the present supply of min- 
isters in New England, eligible for settle- 
ment in the pastoral charge, cannot exceed 
the actual] demand. 

The fact that there are several vacant 
churches at any given time, is not indeed, 
of itself, a proof that there does not exist at 
the same time a supply of ministers suffi- 
cient to meet the demand. Vacancies will 
always occur through the death or infirmity 
of ministers, and through other causes of 
change, which, unhappily for the economy 
of ministerial labor, at this day, are too 
greatly multiplied. On the other hand, the 
fact that there is at any given time a num- 
ber of ministers without charge, and a 
number of licentiates who have not yet 
become settled pastors, is not, of itself, to 
be taken as decisive evidence that the 
supply is superabundant. Before this point 
can be determined, it must be definitely 
ascertained, by a comparison of these cor- 
responding items, which of them prepon- 
derates in the account. The result of such 
a comparison has now been submitted. 
The Directors have no desire to see the 
Christian public misled, nor to be in any 
error themselves on this point. Let the 
facts in relation to it be fully exhibited, and 
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the convictions which are due to truth and | try, and have been duly approved and sent 


duty will finally prevail. 

But will it be said that the Education 
Society is not preparing ministers of the 
right spirit, strong men, devoted men—who 
will be disposed, or in the best manner 
qualified to answer the pressing demands of 
the church at home and abroad? If this 
has been said, it must have been with a 
very imperfect knowledge of the results of 
this Society’s labors in past years; and 
upon the strength of reasonings which are 
every day refuted by the facts of the case. 
The Directors are not disposed to claim, 
either for themselves or for those to whom 
the patronage of the Society has been 
afforded, any peculiar exemption from the 
common imperfections of humanity. They 
freely allow that there may have been those 
brought into the ministry by this Society, 


and those niw under its patronage, who, if 


the persons originally recommending them, 
and the Examining Committees, and the 
officers of Colleges and Theological Semi- 
naries, and the members of Branch Boards, 
and of the Parent Board of Directors, had 
been able to search the hearts of men, or 
had possessed infallible prescience in re- 
spect to the developments of human talent, 
would not, on the whole, have been en- 
couraged to enter upon the great work. It 
would have been a most extraordinary 
result, if, among the whole number educated 
by this Society, there should not have been 
some who proved at last to be inefficient 
men. But the Directors, after much in- 
quiry and reflection on this point, want 
evidence to convince them that this class 
of beneficiaries has ever been larger than 
ought to have been expected under the best 
possible application of this or any other 
general system; or that it has borne by any 
means so large a proportion as may be found 
in connection with the ordinary means of 
education. If, as has been affirmed, there 
are ministers who are lingering about the 
more favored parts of Zion, without employ- 
ment in their appropriate work, who might 
be and ought to be at the West or among 
the heathen, they are not, at least most of 
them are not, the young men whom this 
Society has brought into the field. Many 
of our young men, it is true, are retained 
in the older settlements by the demand for 
their labors here; but it is believed the 
cases are rare, where those who have been 
assisted in their education by this Society 
are remaining at home withoutemployment; 
unless some providentia] dispensation has 
made this indispensable. The Society, of 
course, is not competent to say to what part 
of the great field, those who are prepared 
for the ministry by its means ought to go. 
This is an Education Society—not a Mis- 
sionary Society. When those applying for 
assistance, have proved themselves worthy 
and have been encouraged and aided to 
obtain a thorough education for the minis- 


forth into the field by the proper Ecclesi- 
astical bodies, our appropriate work is done. 
The men whom the Society thus brings 
forward, are the Lord’s freemen; and it 
remains to be shown that, in the exercise 
of their noble freedom they have not, asa 
body, exhibited the spirit of their Master, 
even ina pre-eminent degree. No incon- 
siderable number of the men employed by 
the American Home Missionary Society 
have been those who were sustained by the 
Education Society in preparing for the 
ministry. A number equal to one half of 
those who are in the foreign field under the 
direction of the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions, were 
assisted in the same way to obtain their 
education. 

It is by no means true, that the Education 
Society is not accomplishing that which 
was designed by its founders towards 
reclaiming the desolations of Zion, and 
evangelizing the nations of the world; and 
in view of all which it has accomplished, 
the Directors are impelled and animated to 
go forward in their work, depending on the 
blessing of God and the approbation of the 
friends of Zion, for their encouragement 
and reward. 


Motives to Perseverance.—It appears, to 
the Directors, the most of whom have been 
long conversant with the operations of this 
Society, and have certainly had the strong- 
est inducements to ponder well its relations 
to the church of Christ, that the present 
aspects of the Christian world furnish 
peculiar motives to perseverance and in- 
creased activity in this good work. Motives 
of this kind arise out of the very trials and 
dangers of the churehes at the present 

eriod. Many of the evils complained of, 
and alleged by some as objections to the 
prosecution of this enterprise, are seen, 
when searched to their sources, to be 
inherent in the state of the religious com- 
munity, independently of the Society or of 
its influence in any form. It has been 
incident to this as well as to the other great 
benevolent operations of the day, to have 
been in a measure hindered from the most 
ample and successful accomplishment of 
the good which it is adapted to produce, 
through certain influences which have 
affected more or less unfavorably the gen- 
eral prosperity of all our religious institu- 
tions. The Education Society, instead of 
augmenting these untoward influences, has, 
in some measure, alleviated and counter- 
acted them, It is peculiarly fitted, in such 
a state of things, to be in some sense an 
anchor fur the interests of sound Chris- 
tian education. It is not sufficiently con 
sidered how various and extensive are the 
benefits resulting to society from this 
department of benevolent effort; nor how 
much would be lost to the colleges, to the 


churches, to revivals, and to all the Christian 
and missionary enterprises of this country, 
by a diminished activity in this cause. A 
most valuable testimony in its favor is the 
growing confidence which it possesses, in 
this comprehensive estimate of its useful- 
ness, with those who are best acquainted 
with the practical operation of the system, 
and who are among the leading minds in 
the American churches. Fora great amount 
of highly interesting evidence on this sub- 
ject, the Directors would refer to the last 
Annual Report. 

The importance of steadiness in the 
movements of this enterprise may be urged 
as a motive to perseverance. Fluctuations 
and experiments in a cause like this are 
_ greatly to be deprecated. Sudden contrac- 
tions and expansions are impracticable 
withont lasting injury. The operations-of 
this Society, both as regards the ministry it 
is raising up, and the churches which it is 
seeking to benefit thereby, necessarily con- 
template a course of years. It is a work 
which cannot, like some other departments 
of benevolent operation, be suspended and 
taken up again where it was left off. It 
should never be abandoned, therefore, by 
any of the friends of Zion, unless it shall 
first have been clearly ascertained that the 
spiritual wants of the world can be relieved 
without further efforts in this department. 
If the Education Society at this point should 
be suffered materially to fall behind the 
other branches of benevolent effort in our 
country, there can scarcely be room to 
question that the consequences would be 
lamented for years to come. It cannot, it 
must not be! For, though they thus speak, 
the Directors are assuredly hoping better 
things ; things which, in the largest sense, 
accompany salvation. 

There is one consideration more which 
seems requisite to be held up in this con- 
nection as a motive to perseverance and 
increased activity in this work. It is the 
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awakened expectation of a better day at 
hand. Such a day, for our country and for 
the world, is not far off. The embarrass- 
ments and the evils which have retarded 
our success, and in too great a measure 
discouraged our zeal, show evident signs 
of having passed their crisis. Our great 
religious enterprises, domestic and foreign, 
are not long to remain in their present 
depressed condition. Whenever the out- 
ward facilities and means on which, under 
the divine blessing, their prosperity in an 
important sense depends, shall again be 
more easily afforded, their immediate en- 
largement will be witnessed. The West 
will soon rise from its local embarrassments, 
and a wider door will yet be opened there 
than has ever invited our young men, for 
the sake of doing good, to turn their steps 
away from their paternal homes. Itis clear 
that there must yet be a mighty increase in 
the population, the energies, and the means 
of this country. There will, also, be at 
least a proportionable increase in the moral 
necessities of the population; which nothing 
but the most enterprising spirit of Christian 
benevolence, and the most judicious em- 
ployment of every means which God, with 
the promise of his blessing, has put into the 
hands of American Christians, can prevent 
from becoming absolutely appalling. If, in 
conneclion with these just anticipations 
respecting our own country, the moral 
prospects of Europe and of Asia and of the 
heathen world, as at present opening to the 
vision of enlightened piety, are taken full 
into the account, surely it must be felt that 
the present is no time to begin to faint ina 
labor like that in which this Society is en- 
gaged. The Directors would therefore 
conclude their Report by earnestly addres- 
sing to all the friends of this cause, the 
apostolic exhortation: Be ye steadfast, 
unmovable, always abounding inthe work of 
the Lord ; forasmuch as ye know that your 
labor is not in vain in the Lord, 


ANNIVERSARIES OF SOCIETIES CONNECTED WITH THE AMERICAN 
EDUCATION SOCIETY. 


CrentTRAL AMERICAN EpucaTion So- 
CIETY. 


Tue Twenty-third Anniversary of this 
Society was held in the Broadway Taber- 
nacle, New York, May 13th, 1841. Prayer 


was offered by the Rev. Joseph Vaill, of 


Brimfield, Mass. The President of the 
Society, Hon. Theodore Frelinghuysen, 
presided on the occasion, and opened the 
meeting with an Address, an extract from 


which will be found annexed. The Report 
of the Treasurer was read by Mr. William 
A. Booth, Treasurer of the Society. The 
Report of the Directors was read by the 
Secretary, Rev. Eliakim Phelps, an extract 
from which will be inserted in the next — 
number of the Journal. 


The following Resolutions were offered, 
and supported by addresses, On motion of 
Rey. Edward N. Kirk, seconded by the 
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Secretary of the American Education So- 
ciety, 


Resolved, That the church of Christ 
bears a vast responsibility in regard to the 
supply of a competent number of well 
qualified ministers. 


On motion of Rev. Samuel H. Cox, D. D., 
seconded by Rev. E. R. Fairchild, of Phila- 
delphia ; 


Resolved, That the excellence of the 
cause of education for the evangelical min- 
istry is no longer a question of probation or 
of doubt, but one which is confirmed by 
experience in the convictions of the wise. 


Addresses were made by Rev. Mr. Kirk 
and Dr. Cox. 


L£xtract from Hon. Mr. Frelinghuysen’s Address. 


There is one consideration, that addresses 
us as American Christians, of peculiar force. 
We have froin the beginning of our political 
existence, proclaiined our country to be the 
asylum for all nations—we have been so 
liberal in our invitations that the old world 
is agitated as by a mighty impulse, to pour 
its migrations on our shores. The tide is 
constantly swelling and breaking over us. 
We cannot repel it now, if we would, and 
the indications of divine Providence are 
unambiguous, that we must meet the crisis 
formed by these events, in the spirit of 
kindness and fortitude, and of faithful Chris- 
tian effort. We must enlighten, reform and 
purify these masses of men, that are crowd- 
ing upon us from abroad. They know 
nothing of the nature or spirit of our insti- 
tutions—many among them are unfriendly 
to those forms of religion established here 
and dear to cur hearts. Then, where shall 
be our refuge? No where but in God and 
the word of his grace, and the power of his 
Spirit; and this is not a vain and inactive 
dependence. Far from it. We must in the 
strength of that dependence employ every 
hallowed influence that the pulpit, the press 
and the Sabbath school afford. As the 
clonds of darkness thicken over us, we must 
spread light—multiply the Bible—train up 
the children—lift up the voice of the faithful 
preacher in every destitute district of our 
country —give freely of our substance for all 
these objects—press on these agencies with 
constant and fervent supplication to God for 
His blessing. And should civil and religious 
liberty be doomed to fall in the conflict, we 
shall then enjoy the melancholy privilege 
and satisfaction of meeting the disaster at 
the post of duty. 

It behoves us, therefore, to ponder pray- 
erfully and solemnly, these clear indications 
of the divine purposes. Let us commend 
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the plea to our own hearts, that if while we 
urge forward, with our means all other 
benevolent enterprises of the Christian 
church, we suffer this to languish, we do 
most effectually cripple all her energies. 
She must have an able, well instructed, and 
sanctified ministry, increasing in numbers, 
with the growing wants of the world, or the 
coming of that kingdom, for which all 
Christians daily and devoutly pray, will be 
hindered. 

Not only does the necessity exist and 
press upon us, at all points of time and 
providence, but it seems to be quite as 
essential, that, if the church desires to have 
the means in any measure adequate to the 
great end, she must herself train, prepare 
and send forth the ministers. She must go 
to that class, the most populous of the fol- 
lowers of Christ, the pious poor—make wise 
selections, of ingenuous youth, and maintain, 
educate and fit them to be the defenders 
and advocates of truth. 

It is to no useful purpose to urge as a 
doubt, that the wealthy and great will, if 
sincerely devoted to the cause of religion, 
offer themselves to the self-denying services 
of the pastor and missionary.—The answer 
is practical and conclusive; the experiment 
has been made and is making all the while 
—and where are they from these ranks who 
exclaim—*‘ send us??? They come indeed, 
like angels’ visits. 

Nor will it avail to start the scruple urged 
from the beginning, that unworthy subjects 
will impose themselves upon the charities 
of the church and steal into the ministry. 
Our Saviour knew all this—he knew that 
there would be wolves in sheep’s clothing. 
One stood by his side, when he sent for his 
disciples to preach the gospel in Judea. 
Had this cavil been addressed to the blessed 
Master, he might have replied—because 
there is a Judas should he call back Peter 
and James, and John, and all the eleven, 
and the blessed company of witnesses all 
along the track of time. Because there will 
be a Demas and a Julian shall Pawl remain 
a bloody persecutor ? 

Let us leave this worn out plea for the 
service of infidelity.—Christians have no 
right to use it, and no reason to fear it. 
Prepare and furnish the reapers for the 
fields that are now white, and the Lord of 
the harvest will take care of the ingathering 
to life everlasting. 


—>—- 
Connecticur BRancu. 


Tue Fifteenth Anniversary of the Con- 
necticut Branch of the American Education 
Society was held at New Haven, in con- 
nection with the meeting of the General 
Association, on Tuesday, June 15, 1841. 
The Rev. Timothy P. Gillet, of Branford, 
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_ was called to the chair. The meeting was 
opened with prayer by Rev. Orin Fowler, 
of Fall River, Ms. The Treasurer’s Report 
was exhibited, and a verbal statement of 
the operations of the Branch during the 
year, accompanied with remarks, was sub- 
mitted by the Secretary of the Parent 
Society. Addresses were then made by 
Rev. Hollis Reed, of Derby, Ct., and Rev. 
Edward N. Kirk. 

The Officers of this Society are Hon. 
Thomas Day, President; Francis Fellows, 
Esq., Secretary; and Eliphalet Terry, Esq., 

_ Treasurer. 

—>—_~ 
Marine Branca. 


Tue Annual Meeting of the Maine 
Branch of the American Education Society 
was held at Machias, in connection with 
the meeting of the General Conference, on 
Wednesday, June 23, 1841. In the absence 
of the President, the Rev. Mr. M’Keen of 
Belfast, presided. The Annual Report was 
read by the Secretary, Rev. Benjamin 
Tappan, D. D. of Augusta. The acceptance 
of the Report was moved by Rev. Isaac 
Rogers, of Farmington, and seconded by 
Rey. Jonathan EB. Condit, of Portland. Rev. 
Dr. M’Farland of Philadelphia offered a 
Resolution to the effect that we are to rely 
chiefly on fervent and impertunate prayer 
Each of these 
gentlemen made interesting addresses. Rev. 
Mr. Pomeroy, of Bangor, also added a few 
remarks, in the course of which he stated 
the interesting fact that more than one 
a year for the sixteen years of his min- 
istry, in Bangor, had entered the sacred 
office from the church under his pastoral 
charge. The services were closed with 
prayer by the Rev. Mr. Thurston, of Hal- 
lowell. 


for the success of this cause. 


—p>—. 


EpucaATion Society or Essex Norrtu. 


Extract from the Annual Report, prepared by Rev. 
D. T. Kimball, Secretary. 

Tue education of pious young men for 
the ministry is highly important, as it tends 
to promote the best moral influence of our 
country. And how shall this object, be 
secured ? F 

I answer Ist. By purifying, as much as 
possible, the chief fountains of moral in- 
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fluence ; such, for instance, as the American 
church, the common schools, the mother’s 
heart, and the hearts of civil rulers. 

Let the American church, in its ministry 
and membership, and all its branches and 
denominations, be purified; let those who 
administer and those who partake of its 
symbols be truly and eminently holy; let 
the Bible be read in our schools of learning, 
and its principles and precepts exhibited in 
the lives of the teachers; let each mother’s 
heart be the residence of every Christian 
grace; and let all in power rule in the fear 
of God and in imitation of his rectitude ; let 
these and other fountains of moral influence 
be purified, and then the consummation in 
view, so devoutly to be wished, will be 
extensively realized. 

In order to the accomplishment of this 
object, itis necessary 2d, that we strengthen 
those benevolent institutions, which have 
for their object the entire evangelization of 
our country and world ; such institutions 
as those which celebrate their anniversaries 
in this place to day. These operate, as the 
planets of one and the same solar system. 
They movein complete harmony with each 
other. They unite in diffusing through the 
world the light and holiness, received from 
the sun of righteousness. These societies 
need to be strengthened by the prayers, and 
the alms of all Christendom. By giving 
them the most efficient aid in our power we 
promote that moral influence by which our 
country may be made the joy of the whole 
earth. 

To this end it is important, that the Edu- 
cation Society in particular, be strengthened. 
The prosperity of this Society is essential to 
the prosperity of the rest. Strike it out of 
existence, and you extinguish one of the 
brightest planets inour system of benevolent 
enterprise. What will the Bible accomplish 
in heathen countries without ministers to 
expound it? And what can missionary 
societies do without ministers? ‘ There is 
a happy reciprocal effect between these 
different institutions, The suspension of 
the operations of the Education Society 
would paralize, if not destroy the other 
benevolent institutions.’’ The blood, ceasing 
to flow warmly and strongly from the heart, 
the entire system would languish and perish, 
Raising up young men of piety and talents 
for pastors and for missionaries in this 
country and in foreign lands, is one of the 
best means for increasing the moral power 
of this nation, 

The ministers, now in the field, fostered 
by the Education Society, do greatly — 
strengthen its moral power. They do it by 
their learning. “Already,” we are told, 
‘*is the whole fabric of Hindoo superstition 
shaken by the correct knowledge of As- 
tronomy, imparted by the missionaries. It 
is the eminent learning as well as the piety 
of the American missionaries, that has. 
secured for them so much respect from 
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foreign travellers, and which is leaving an 
impress upon the institutions they are raising 
up in every quarter of the globe, to give a 
eharacter to these transformed nations, and 
to generations yet unborn, so honorable to 
the American name, and so important to the 
future church, when the boundaries of 
Christendom shall be the limit of the world.” 
They doit by their piety and faithfulness. 
Witness the Sandwich Islands. The happy 
spiritual revolution which has taken place 
in those islands, has been effected in no 
small degree through the instrumentality of 
missionaries, trained up by the Education 
Society. ‘hus the moral power of America 
has been felt there. We might show you 
the same power exerted through the same 
instrumentality, in almost every island and 
continent, where missionary stations have 
been planted by the American Board and its 
sister associations. The American Educa- 
tion Society has already in the commence- 
ment of its operations, aided more than three 
thousand young men in a course of prepa- 
ration for the ministry ; and actually intro- 
duced into the ministry one half of that 
number—that is, 1,500, which is ** one third 
more than all the Congregational ministers 
in New England; two thirds as many as all 
the Presbyterian ministers in the United 
States, and more than all the collegiately 
educated ministers of all denominations of 
Christians in this country at the time the 
society was formed.” The number is 
rapidly increasing, and may be increased 
indefinitely. Who can conceive of the 
mighty moral power which has been put 
forth, and which will be put forth by 
this society, and the immense numbers, 
who through the instrumentality of that 
power will be brought home to glory? 
Our Education Societies by the benign 
influence they impart to our hundred 
colleges and forty theological seminaries, 
furnishing them with no small proportion of 
their most efficient officers and members; 
by the benign influence they shed on the 
eburches of our land, with which they have 
been connected, and by whose prayers and 
efforts they have been sustained; and by 
the many able, faithful, and successful min- 
isters they furnish for our country and 
world, do bless mankind with the most 
substantial spiritual blessings, and will do 
this, so long as the sun and moon shall 
endure. 

It is a great privilege to be born an 
American; especially to be born an Amer- 
ican Christian; as every one thus born has 

an opportunity to exert great power on the 
millions and millions of his fellow men. 
What may not the young men of America, 
what may not her pious sons accomplish, if 
they will make it their great object to act 
the proper part of young Americans? Would 
they enter into the most important interests 
of our country; would they take hold witb 
energy of the benevolent institutions and 
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enterprises of the day; every one of them 
might make his moral power to be felt on 
the opposite side of the globe, and in every 
heathen land. Every pious young man 
who comes into the ministry, with his heart 
full of love to his country and to his fellow 
men, being situated at the fountain head of 
such power, may exert the most benign 
and salutary influence on the whole pagan 
world. O that pious young men through- 
out this country would come forth to this 
work in the spirit of a Mills and his asso- 
ciates, and like them they would make their 
power to be felt, as far as the American 
name is known. ‘ When will the pious 
young men of our churches, who embark 
from year to year on the troubled sea of 
worldly enterprise, come forward with a 
zeal, as prompt and ardent, as that which 
now actuates them in the pursuit of the 
world, and devote themselves in this sacred 
work to the service of Him who laid down 
His life for the redemption of the world from 
sin and wo ?” 


Tue Quarterly Meeting of the Directors 
was held at the Rooms, July 14,1841. The 
usual business was transacted, and the ap- 
propriations to beneficiaries were ordered 
to be paid under the direction of the Finan- 
cial Committee. 

The Rev. Brown Emerson, who has 
labored successfully as an Agent of the So- 
ciety for a year and a half, has resigned his. 
agency, and accepted a pastoral charge in 
Torringford, Ct. 

——— 
Extract of a Letter to the Secretary of the Ameni- 
can Education Society. 

Tue letter from which the following ex- 
tracts are taken was received a short time 
since from a Missionary of the American 
Home Missionary Society, laboring in Lower 
Canada, who was assisted by the Education 
Society in his course of preparation for the 
ministry. A multitude of ministers possess- 
ing the spirit exhibited in this communica- 
tion, is wanted to supply the destitute por- 
tions of our Jand with the means of salvation; 
and the Education Society is probably fitted 
to effect, more than any other instrumen- 
tality, in raising up men of this laborious 
and self-denying character. 


G iL. C., Feb: 17, 1841. 
Dear Sir,—You will find my name en 
your list, among the former beneficiaries of 
the American Education Society. * * * * 


¥ 

1s. = 
ma ‘ " 
For a year past I have been called to labor 
in this place. You are doubtless aware 
of the feeble state of the Congregational 
churches in this Province. They are all, 
with perhaps one or two exceptions, (and 
those in the cities,) unable to sustain preach- 
ing without aid from Missionary Societies. 
The church in G is aided by the 
American Home Missionary Society, and 
probably must continue to be dependent 
upon that Society for aid many years. This 
township has been settled altogether within 
thirty years, and mostly within sixteen 
years. We have people from all nations 
that speak the English Janguage. We have 
about 1,500 inhabitants. The church to 
which I minister has been organized eleven 
years. Many of our people yet live in their 
log houses, surrounded by stumps and trees. 
They are, therefore, struggling to maintain 
the ordinances of the gospel. A year since 
they started a subscription paper to obtain 
asum sufficient to erect a house of worship. 
The house is now erected, and we hope it 
will be dedicated sometime in the month of 
June. 

I have told you my situation in respect to 
this place and people. I have not mentioned 
the difficulties which I experience in regard 
tosupport. Neither will I trouble you with 
them. But there are other things unpleas- 
ant. Iam alone. The nearest minister of 
our denoinination, with whom | can have 
intercourse or can exchange, is forty-five 
miles distant. We have an association, called 
the “St. Francis Association,” consisting of 
eight mninisters. I have met with it twice, 
and travelled for this purpose each time 
eighty miles out and back again: making 
three hundred and twenty miles for the 
purpose of meeting my brethren twice. 

This people give me only $400 salary. 
I might refuse to stay here, and run back 
to New England, where a good salary would 
be offered. But, dear Sir, was it for such 
an object, viz: to get a comfortable living 
for myself and family—that your Society 
took me from the mecbanic’s bench and 
carried me through ten years of study? 
No, I have not so learned Christ. Not 
such have been the instructions of your 
self-denying Committee. 


ee 
NATIVITY OF FOREIGN MISSIONARIES. 


Tue following is from a review of a late 
work entitled, ‘‘ History of American Mis- 
sions, from their commencement to the 
present time,” in the number of the Chris- 
tian Review for June, 1841, 


The missionaries and assistant mission- 
aries, employed by the various missionary 
boards, have, of course, been gathered up 
from every part of our country. We have 
endeavored to ascertain the nativity of as 
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large a number of them as possible, male 
and female, in order to satisfy ourselves as 
1o many interesting questions, which sueh 
a statistical view may both suggest and 
solve. A table, that should facilitate this 
process, at the end of every separate history 
in the work, is a desideratum. Of 605 mis- 
sionaries, whose birth-place could be ascer- 
tained, 19 were born in Maine; 50 in New 
Hampshire; 63 in Vermont; 162 in Massa- 
chusetts; 1 in Rhode Island; 85 in Con- 
necticut; 118 in New York; 21 in New 
Jersey; 27 in Pennsylvania; 13 in Virginia; 
6 each in North and South Carolina and 
Kentucky; 10 in Ohio; 3 in Georgia; 2 in 
Indiana; and 2 in the District of Columbia 5 
besides 4 in England; 2 in Asia Minor; 
and 1 each in Upper Canada, Germany, 
India and France. This statement shows 
a vast disproportion in the personal services 
of a missionary character, contributed by 
different parts of the country. Massachu- 
setts stands first on the list; New York 
stands second. Ten of the States have con- 
tributed none at all. Massachusetts has sent 
abroad one in about 4,435 of her whole 
population.” If all the States had con- 
tributed in the same proportion, instead of 
baving 700 missionaries and assistants, sent 
forth to proclaim the word of life, we should 
have 3,600. Massachusetts has, in this 
respect, exceeded the other States nearly 
in the proportion of 5 tol. Has Massachu- 
setts done more than her duty, or has the 
rest of the country done less? Are the 
churches of Massachusetts and of New 
England robbed, or are its religious insti- 
tutions fallen into decay, or are the spiritual 
interests of the people neglected, in con- 
sequence of this lavish liberality? Are her 
institutions, and those which she has con- 
tributed to sustain throughout the Union, 
suffered to languish, while she has spread 
herself abroad, in her influence, to other 
lands? Far from it. On the contrary, we 
believe that God has set the seal of his 
special approbation to this labor of love. 
Let facts testify. Let the religious and 
literary prosperity of New England bear 
witness, 


a 


SOMETHING MUST BE DONE. 


Unver this bead the July number of 
the Home Missionary, published by the 
American Home Missionary Society, has a 
few excellent remarks; which, for the sake 
especially of some important thoughts which 
are so well condensed under the third gen- 
eral topic, we deem highly pertinent to be 


* The highest ratio in this respect is that of Con- 
necticut, which, according to the above stutement, 
has furnished one missionary to every 3,647 inhabi- 
tants.—Eps. Jour. 
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transferred to the Journal. On the letter 
of a Home Missionary in Michigan, who 
says of the Society which assists to sustain 
him, ‘‘ Were it not for your Society, I can 
see no other way but that many, and, in all 
probability, a majority of the laborers on 
the new fields at the great West must leave 
their stations,’ the editors remark :— 


Let it be remembered : 

1. That it is this Society, (as this mis- 
sionary asserts above,) that by its patronage 
keeps a large proportion of the ministry in 
the western field. And is not this a great 
and good work—a work deserving a liberal 
supply of means? 

2. Not only should the ministers who 
are now in the field be sustained, but many 
others ought to be sent there. They are 
needed, and they are ready to go. 

3. If they are not sent and sustained in 
the destitute portions of the country, the 
following evils will inevitably ensue : 1. Un- 
employed preachers will accumulate in the 
older States, beyond the demand for them 
there ; hence they will be obliged to turn 
their attention to secular pursuits; the dig- 
nity of the office will be let down; the 
church, under the mistaken idea that what 
is only an wnequal distribution is an actual 
surplus, will relax her efforts for the train- 
ing of ministers, and consequently, when 
the missionary spirit shall again revive in 
the church, and she shall look around for 
her sons to go to the destitute and to the 
heathen, they will not be found, and the 
work must stand still while another genera- 
tion of preachers is educated. 2. Mean- 
while the golden opportunity, the critical 
time for deciding the rescue of immense 
portions of our country from the reign of 
wickedness and error, and their people from 
eternal death, will have passed away, never 
to return. Now, much of the West may be 
pre-occupied by the truth; a few years 
hence, truth wil! have to fight with a hun- 
dred foes for every inch of ground she gains. 

In view of the too general insensibility to 
the great interests at stake, and the value 
of the present opportunity, we almost seem 
to see the Saviour of men, bending over our 
beloved country, and saying, as he did of 
Jerusalem :—Ir tTHovu HADST KNOWN, 
EVEN THOU, IN THIS THY DAY, THE 
THINGS THAT BELONG TO THY PEACE 
—BUT NOW THEY ARE HIDDEN FROM 
THINE EYEs! 


i 


ARKANSAS, 


Extract of a Letter dated Spring Hill, (Arkansas,) 
May 1, 1841. 

I have written you so often on, the sub- 
ject of our destitutions here, that I am 
almost ashamed todo soagain. But instead 
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—TEXAS. 105. 
of the number of ministers increasing in 
Arkansas, it is diminishing. Owing to the 
death of dear brother Erwin, and the ill 
health and consequent removal of brother 
Henderson, our Presbytery, at present, is 
defunct. Brother Moore and myself are 
all that are left in the whole State! Shall 
it still be so? Shall we still plead with our 
brethren to “come over and help us,” in 
vain? And even we are greatly crippled 
in our work of preaching the gospel by 
inadequate support, and other hindrances. 
Neither of us received, during the last year, 
more than $200 salary from the people to 
whom we preach; and not one cent from 
the Missionary Board ! 

I have been engaged in an agency for 
the American Bible Society for the last four 
months, and find our population wofully 
destitute of the Word of God. Hundreds 
in our State have never had a Bible in their 
houses. I have made an estimate of the 
number of Bibles needed, at this moment, 
to supply the destitutions of Arkansas, and 
find it will amount to about ten thousand! 
O! can nothing, will nothing be done to 
dispel this cloud of moral darkness that 
hangs over our Western country? How 
can we expect the standard of morality and 
religion to be high where so many hun- 
dreds and thousands of our population have 
neither a written nor a preached gospel. 

A devoted, active, prudent, talented min- 
ister is much needed at the capital of our 
State. Here we have a _ Presbyterian 
church, and a large, interesting, and in- 
creasing population; and yet Sabbath after 
Sabbath rolls by, without a preacher to call 
the people of God together to the sanctuary. 
There are other interesting points where 


ministers of our denomination are greatly 
needed and desired.— Charleston Observer. 


——_. 


TEXAS, 


[From the Boston Recorder. ] 


To the Congregational and Presbyterian Ministers 
of New Englund, and to the Young Men of 


the Theological Seminaries. 


Dear BretHren,—The writer of this 
is an entire stranger to you, and he is con- 
scious that he writes from a country con- 
cerning which too many of your citizens 
have been disposed to adopt the inquiry, 
can any good come out of Texas? But, 
although a stranger and in a strange land, 
he writes to you as one who hopes he has 
obtained like precious faith with that by 
which you profess to be actuated, and his 
sole desire in this communication, is to be 
instrumental in bringing the country of his 
adoption under the influence of a similar 
faith, and with this view he will avoid say- 


ing any thing in regard to the fertility of 
our soil, the salubrity of our climate, or any 
of the variows and wnequalled natural 
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advantages of which the country is posses- 
sed, and will confine himself, wholly, to its 


situation as a field for missionary efforts Extract of a letter from the Rev. Dr. Griffiato a 


Our population is variously estimated, at 
from one to two hundred thousand—the 
former number I think the nearest correct. 
To supply this population, scattered, as it is, 
over a territory nearly as large as the whole 
of the New England States, we have about 
forty gospel ministers, of all denominations, 
—of these about twenty are Methodist, six 
Presbyterians, four Episcopalians, and the 
remainder divided among the Baptists, and 
some minor denominations. Now, in a 
country, where as with you it is considered 
that every thousand souls should enjoy the 
ministerial labors of one clergyman, you 
__will readily conceive the disparity between 
the number of our ministers and the wants 
of our population, especially when you take 
into consideration the difference, in relation 
to ministerial labors, between a sparse and 
a dense population. I suppose it would be 
as easy fora clergyman to attend to the 
spiritual wants of one thousand souls in 
New England as one hundred souls in 
Texas; and upon that estimate, and sup- 
posing we have a population of one hundred 
and fifty thousand souls, we need fifteen 
hundred ministers in Texas, and with only 
one minister for every thousand souls, we 
need one hundred and fifty ministers, which 
would require an increase of one hundred 
and ten over our present number. Now 
many, aye! thousands of the enterprising 
sonsof New England have been lured thither 
by a desire of gain. Toa Yankee* we are 
indebted for the opening of our country to the 
Anglo Saxon enterprise; many of our most 
eminent men, in the councils of our nation, 
in the various departments of our govern- 
ment, in our professions and in all the 
occupations, are Yankees; and yet Yankee 
blood runs in the veins of but two ministers 
of the gospel in Texas.—Should not the 
number be increased? Are there not many 
individuals in New England who profess to 
be called to go into all the world, and 
preach the gospel to every creature, and 
who are indebted to the benevolence of the 
church for an education, and who are bury- 
ing their talents in schools, that could as 
well be taught by laymen, or who are 
engaged in other spheres of limited useful- 
ness, and who might by coming to Texas, 
greatly increase their usefulness to the 
cause of Christ? There ave settlements of 
considerable numbers in Texas, in which a 
gospel sermon has never yet been preached. 
In many of our large towns and cities, 
clergymen of popular talents could obtain a 
liberal support and might do great good. 


Yours truly, 
JAmrs Burke. 


*S, F. Austin. 


young friend. 


I wovuLp recommend it to you, my broth- 
er, to bathe your soul in ‘ Baxter’s Saints’ 
Rest,’ and to be much in prayer, and make 
yourself deeply acquainted with the Scrip- 
tures. You are kind enough to ask after my 
course. I believe that an early commence- 
ment and pursuit of a systematic study of 
the Bible, in connection with a long course of 
revivals of religion in which I was permitted 
to be engaged, and an habitual aim in my 
ordinary sermons, to reach the conscience 
and heart at every stroke, and the habit of 
striking out, as 1 correct my sermons for a 
new exhibition of them, every clause and 
word which is not subservient to this end, 
may be numbered among the most effica- 
cious means of forming my present manner 
of preaching, such as it is. Perhaps the 
most powerful circumstance not yet men- 
tioned, was entering upon the large congre- 
gation at Newark, calling for constant and 
impassioned preaching, and for continual 
visiting. I made a bad improvement under 
these advantages; but I am far from think- 
ing with you, my dear sir, that a man can- 
not be a good preacher and pastor with a 
great congregation. A great congregation, 
or a rousing to great exertions, is the best 
field for the formation of such a character. 
You can never satisfy any people by visiting. 
The best way to approach it is, perhaps, to 
show the people, by a systematic course, 
that you visit all you can. Besides your 
social visits, and visits to the sick, I would 
set apart one day in the week to strictly 
parochial visits, to be short, and right to 
the point, and to be closed with prayer. 
Make the appointment beforehand, and let 
all know the course. 

As to the manner of preaching, the object 
of every stroke ought to be good, rather than 
to gain popularity. That will make us the 
most divinely eloquent. The little pretti- 
ness of thought and expression, which the 
love of popularity can produce, are nothing 
to the great and overwhelming thoughts 
which flow from a mind solemnly impressed 
with divine things, and earnestly desirous 
to impress them upon others. Here we 
may aim high. I doubt the lawfulness of 
any other high aim in a minister of Christ. 
Dr. Witherspoon used to advise his pupils 
to write out one good sermon a week, and 
let the rest take care of themselves. You 
can, in your situation, write but one. I 
would recommend it to you to extemporize 
in the week, to preach from a-skeleton in 
the morning of the Sabbath and from notes 
in the afternoon. From your accounts of 
your fondness for belles lettres and poetry, 
and aversion to mathematics, I should ap- 
prehend that the side on which you are to 


| guard, is a tendency to sprightliness, with- 


out sufficient weight and penetrating force. 
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ou have a fine imagination, and a fine 

aste to regulate it. Use both of them, as 

mature dictates, without effort; but let all 
your effort be to fill your pages with the 
weight and solemnity of divine truth. Under 
each head labor to get out that precise view 
of truth which you had in your most solemn 
hour on your knees, 


FUNDS. 
Receipts of the American Education Society, for 
the July Quarter, 1841. 


INCOME FROM FUNDS 426 72 
LOANS REFUNDED 819 00 
LEGACIES. 

Lee, Ms. Mr. Thomas Crosby, by Mr. Henry 


Smith, Ex. 
Medway, Dea. Asa Daniels, by Mr. Paul Dan- 

iels, Ex. 100 00 
ry, Rev. Osgood Herrick, by Henry 

Mills, Esq. Ex. 160 20 
Oakham, Thankful Evans, by Mr. J. Allen, Ex. 23 87 
Worcester, Mr. William McParland, by Mr. 

Cyrus Gale, Ex. 500 00—991 07 


207 00 


AUXILIARY SOCIETIES, 
Surro.k Country, 
[H. Ropes, Boston, Tr.] 


Boston, Pine Street Society, 104 50 
Mariner’s Church and Society, 30 12 
Bowdoin Street Society, balance 56 50 
Salem Street do. do, 14 00 
Franklin Street do. do. 6 00 
A Friend, $5, Do. $11 78 16 78——227 90 
Essex County Sourtu. 
[Hon. David Choate, Essex, T'r.] 
Hamilton, Soc. of Rev. Mr. Kelly 6 67 


Manchester, Soc. of Rev. Mr. Taylor, $15 of 
which is to const. his mother, Mrs. Martha 


S. Tavlor, a L. M. of the Co. Soc. 27 50 
Marblehead, Soc. of Rey. Mr. Niles 66 00 
Salem, Soc. of Rev. Dr. Emerson, by Mr. C. M. 
Richardson, 2 13 
Soc. of Rev. Mr, Worcester, $68 57, Sab. 
School, $4 07 72 64—244 94 


Most of the above, through Rev. Joseph Emerson, Ag’t. 


Essex County NorrtnH. 
[Col. Ehenezer Hale, Newbury, Tr.] 


Amesbury, Soc. of Rev. Mr. Merrill 25 00 
Andover, Soc. of Rev. Mr. ‘Taylor 36 60 

Do. Rev. Mr. Page 16 00—52 60 
Haverhill, Do. Rev. Mr. Lawrence 8 62 

Do. Rev. Mr. Cross 4 00—12 62 
Newburyport, Mrs. Mary Greenleaf 10 00 
West Newbury, Soc. of Rev. Mr. Edgell 57 53—157 75 


Most of the above through Rev. Joseph Emerson, Ag’t. 


Epucatron Socirty 1n BRookFiELD 
ASSOCIATION. 
[Rev. Micah Stone, Brookfield, S. P. Tr.] 


Hardwick, 29 12 
Sturbridge, including $75 from Mr. Cyrus Mer- 
rick, on account of his Temp. Scholarship 118 25—147 37 


Epvucation Society tn Harmony 
ConFERENCE OF CHURCHES, 
[Wm. C. Capron, Esq. Uxbridge, Tr.] 


Millbury, First Church and Soc. 
Sulton, Church and Soc. 


85 75 
28 12—63 87 


Franxiin County. 
i [Mr. Samuel Maxwell, Jr. Greenfield, Tr.] 


South Deerfield, a contribution, by John H. Wells 20 00 
Rec’d of Mr. U.S. Fowler, amount loaned him 
by the Co. Soc, before its connection with the 
P. Soc., with interest in full 125 89—145 89 


Hampsuire County. 
(Hon. Lewis Strong, Northampton, Tr.] 


Chesterfield, First Cong. Society 20 00 


FUNDS. 


eee — | a ~ 
Northampton, Ladies Ed. Soc, 1 50 

Collection in First Parish 8 00 

Ladies’ Benev. Soc., Edwards Ch. 6 08—15 58 
Williamsburg, Cong. Society 29 38 
From the disposable fund of the Society 70 U4—135 00 


Mrppupsex County. 
Brighton, Ladies’ Aux, Ed. Soc. by Miss 8S, 


Worcester, ‘I'r. 0 25 
Reading, Mr. Richard Parker 3 00 
South Reading, A few ladies, by Miss Yale 5 00 
A friend 6 00—34 25 
SoutH ConFERENCE oF CHURCHES, 

Mippugrsex County. 
[Mr. Otis Hoyt, Framingham, Tr.] 

Holliston, Maternal Assoc. by Rev. Mr. Storrs 6 55 
Unionville, Miss. Assoc. in part, to constitute 

Rev. Joseph Haven, Jr. an H. M. 33 00—39 55 


Norrouxk Country. 
[Rev. Johu Codman, D. D. Dorchester, Tr.] 
Braintree, Society of Rev. Dr. Storrs 45 85 
Do. Rev. Mr. Matthews 18 41 


Dea. Jonathan Newcomb, 10 00—74 26 
Brookline, Mr. and Mrs. Holden, by Mr. 


T. A. Davis 10 00 
Dedham, Rev. Dr. Burgess’s Soc., public con- 
tribution 45 00 
Dorchester, Rev. Dr. Codman’s Soc., do. 60 00 
Ladies, by Mrs. H. Tolman 12 00—72 00 
Franklin, Rev. Mr. Southworth’s Soc., 
public contribution 30 00 
Mrs. Irene Fisher 5 00—35 00 
Medway, Rev. Mr. Harding’s Soc. 
pub. cont, 23 00 
Laces Ed. Society 34 50—57 50 


Rev. Dr. Ide’s Soc. Ladies & Gent. 33 50 
Rev. Mr. Sanford’s Soz., pub. cont. 22 12-113 12 
Milton, Rev. Mr. Cozzens’s Soc., Aux. Ed. Soc. 12 00 
Rando/ph, Soc. of Rev. Mr. Hitchcock, 
bal. of coll. 31 
East Parish, by Dea. Holbrook, bal. 
col]. the whole of which, to const. 
L. M. of Co, Sec. Dea. Elisha 
Holbrook, Dea. Richard Belcher, 
and Silas Paine, Esq. 8 25—39 88 
Waipole, Rev. Mr. Bizgelow’s Soc., Ladies 14 75 
Wrentham, Rev. Mr. Fisk’s Soc., Laiies, 
$45 of which, by Mrs, Sarah Blake, 
widow of the late Robert Blake, Esq. 
to const, Misses Irene, Mary Ann F., 
and Sarah Blake, Rowley, L. M. of 
Co. Soc. 68 00 
Melatiah Everett, Esq. 3 00—71 00 
487 OL 
Deduct expense of printing the Annual Sermon 
and Report 35 75—451 26 


Oxtp Cotony, 
[Col. Alexander Seabury, New Bedford, Tr.] 
Fair Haven, Ladies’ Ed. Soc. by Mrs. S. H. Ayres, Tr. 25 62 


Rexicrous CHAR. Soc. or MIDDLESEX 
NortH anv Vicinity. 
(Dea. Jonathan S. Adams, Groton, Tr.] 
Fitchburg, Ladies’ Ed, Soc. by Miss Sarah 


Wood, Tr. 1 62 
Pepperell, Soc. of Rev. David Andrews 25 13—56 75 
Worcester Centra Assoc. 
[Hon. Abijah Bigelow, Worcester, Tr.] 
Boylston, Rey. Mr. Sanford’s Soc. in part 12 30 
Oxford, Rev. Mr. Bardwell’s Soc. 49 27 
Shrewsbury, Young Ladies’ Ed. Soc. by Miss 
C. M, Gill, Sec. 4 00 
West Boylston, Rev. Mr. Cross’s Soc. in part 22 88 


123 70 
70 00 
40 77—234 47—322 9 


Worcester, Rev. Mr. Sweetser’s Soc. 
Rev. Mr. Smalley’s Soc. 
Rey. Mr. Miller’s Soc, 


Epvucation Society 1n WoRCESTER 
Nortu AssociaTIon. 


(Mr. Moses Chamberlain, Templeton, Tr.] 
Princeton, Rev. Witlard Harding’s Soc. $40 of which 


to const. him an H, M. 50 00 
RuHopveE Isuanp STaTE AUXILIARY. 
[Mr. Isaac Wilcox, Providence, Tr.] 
Providence, Prof. Romeo Elton, of Brown University 8 50 
$4,343 36 


* 7 ~ —— = af 
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Se 4 
. MAINE BRANOH. — . 


(Prof. William Smyth, Brunswick, Tr.] 


Bangor, Mrs. Mary Fiske , 1 00 
Castine, Congregational Ch. and Soc. 15 50 
| Gorham, Benev. Society , 30 15 
Pembroke, A triend 50 
Portiand, ‘A friend to: n,’ by Rev. A. Cummings 2 00 
Saco, Soc. of Rev. Ste . Goodale 33 00 
Wiscasset, Cong. Ch. and Soc, 10 75 
Contribution at Annual Meeting 28 00 
s = 
' $120 90 

NEW HAMPSHIRE BRANCH. 

[Hon. Samuel Morril, Concord, Tr.] 
Boscawen, W. Young Men’s Eil, Soc. by Jabez Abbot 5 00 


Dublin, Vrin. Ch. by 8. A.Gerould, Esq. Tr. Ch, Co, Aux, 5 50 
Fitzwilliam, Ladies’ Ed, Soc. by do. 26 00 


4 erhill, Kast Cong. Ch. and Soc. by ‘A. K. Merrill, Tr, 17 26 
Ps 


Hillsboro’, (Centre) Soc. of Rev. Geo. W. Adama 10 00 

Keene, Mr. Wm. Appleton, by 8S. A. Gerould, Esq. Tr. 1 00 

_ Newport, Cong. Ch, and Soc. 11 00 
Pelham, Soc. of Rev. Johu Keep, bal, to constitute him 

an H, M. 16 25 

$92 01 


NORTH WESTERN BRANCH, 
[Joseph Warner, Esq.-Middlebury, Vt. Tr.] 


Bennington, Soc. of Rev. Mr. Loomis, by Mr. A. Phelps 21 72 
Chelsea, Cong. Ch. by Harry Hale, Esq. I'r. 
~ Orange Co. Aux. Ed. Soc. 10 00 
Cong. Ch. and Soe. in part to const. Rev. 

Calvin Noble an H. M. by Mr. A. L. 

Thompson 27 00—37 00 
Chittenden, Cong. Ch. & Soc. in part, by Rev. C. faylor 3 00 
Clarendon, By ¥. Button 8 00 
Crafisbury, Ed. Soc. $6 87, Col. Samuel French $1, 

by My. S.S. Clu . Orleans Co, Aux. Ed. So. 7 87 
Glover, Cons. Ch. a . by do. 1 00 
Jamaica, Dorcas Society, by Mary M. Patten, through 

Rev. Nelson Barbour 6 00 
Morgan, Cong. Ch. and Soc. by Mr. 8. 8. Clark, Tr, &c. 2 87 
Royalton, D by George Francis 19 6L 


0. 
By Mr. S. 8. Clark, Tr. &c. 


Westfield, 3.13 
Westminster, (W.) By Rev. Nelson Barbour 11 52 
$121 72 


CONNECTICUT BRANCH. 
[Eliphalet Terry, Esq. Hartford, Tr,] 


Canton, Coll. in Ist Soc. by U. Hosford 10 00 
Danbury, 1st Cong. Ch. and Soe by Rev. Collins Stone 40 82 
Enfield, Coll.in Rev. Mr. Rubbins’s Soc. by Mr.E. Parsons 16 00 
Hartford, Rev. Messrs. Ruddel and Ray, $5 each 10 00 
New London, Coll. in lst Cong. Ch. and Soc. by Eben’r 
Learned, Esq. 24 62 
North Killingly, Soc. of Rev, Mr. Robinson, by Rev. G. 
J. Millotson 
Plymouth, Rev. Mr. Lyman, by Rev. B. Emerson, Ag't 
Pomfret, Soc. of Rev. Mr. Hunt, by Rev. Mr, Tillotson 
South Britain, Coll. in the Soc. of Rev, Mr. Butterfield, 
by Rev. Mr. Mmerson 
Southbury, A collection by Rev. W.H. Whittemore 
Terrysville, do. in Ch. and Soc. by M. Blakesley 


17 00 
2 00 
83 35 


25 50 
13 00 
16 30 


Torring ford, Cont. in Cong. Soc. by L. Skinner 5 04 
Warren, Benev. Soc. by &. L, Hall 13 00 
Waterbury, Coll, in Ch, and Soe, in part, by Rev. 
Mr. Emerson 31 50 
Do. balance, by N, Benedict, Esq. 10 00—41 50 


Watertown, Coll. ia the Soc. of Rev. Mr. Hurd, by Rev. 


Mr. Emerson 48 27 
Winsted, Cont. in 2c Cong, Soc. by L. Skinner 11 68 
Woodbury, Coll. in part, Soc. of Rev. Mr, An- 
drews, by Rev. Mr. Emerson 16 00 
Do. balance, do, by Rev. S. H. Riddel 6 74—-21 74 

Do. in part, Soc. of Rev. Mr, Churchill, by Rev. 
Mr. Emerson 12 75 
$363 07 


CENTRAL AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY, 
(Mr. William A. Booth, New York, Tr.] 


Carmine St. Church, NY. in part 18 00 
Second St. Church, Troy, donation, by E. Wicks 150 00 
First Presb. Church, do. do. H. Bliss 111 00 
Donation, Mrs. Wheaton 200 
Do. Pr. Ch. Hunter, N. Y. 8 18 
Do. BK. B. Day, Catskill, N. Y. 5 00 
Do, John Constable, Schenectady, N. Y. 2 00 
Do, Carmine St. Ch. N, Y. in part 3 00 
Do. Spring St. Ch, N. Y. Mr. ‘Tucker $5, Miss J. 
North $1, Mrs. Hugg $2 8 00 
Do. Mercer St. Ch. N. Y. coll. in part 123 49 
Do. 7th Presb. Ch, N. Y. 118 50 
Do. Jacob Burton, Kingsboro’, Fulton Co, N, Y, 150 
Do. Bleecker St. Ch. Fem. Association 11 50 
Do, Brick Ch. N. Y. John McComb 25 00 


Donation, Mrs. Rowe, Farmington 4 to constitute Jane 
Antoinette Nash, New Haven, Ct. a mem- 


ber for file 50 00 
Do. W. W. of Newark, N. J. 50 00 
Do. Mercer St. Ch. N. Y. R. T. Haines 75 00 
Be z John Wileys 10 00 
3 3 ‘Thos. Dennys 25 00 
ie Es F. Markoe 10 00 
ae as L. Coit 500 © 
i ae A. G. Phelps 50 00 | 
s§ me B. F. Butler 30 00 
$902 17 
UTICA AGENCY. 
[J. W. Doolittle, Esq. Utica, Tr.] 
Augusta, bal. 1 26 
Binghampton, Pres. Ch. 109 44, Cong. Ch. 1219 121 63 
Cincinnatus 20 23, Cortlandville 24 19 44 42 
Delhi 18 09, Franklin 16 05, Guilford 16 69 50 83 
Hampden 10 57, Head of Nelaware 14 24 57 
Homer 63 50, Jefferson 12 31, Lafayette 18 36 94 17 
Manlius 23 60, Marshall 8:25, Meredith 6 37 85 
New Road LU 50, Oneonta 16 50, Otezo 12 11 B89 11 
Pompey 14 75, Pitcher 9, Salina, 27 62 51 37 
Sherburne 31 47, Syracuse, Pres. Ch. 69 76, Cong. 

Ch. 12 04 113 27 
Sarah Downs, Colchester, 25, Truxton 6 38 31 38 
Village Ch. N. Y. 19 62, Whitesboro’ 21 25 40 87 
Walton : 20 04 


WESTERN EDUCATION SOCIETY OF NEW YORK, 
(J. 8S. Seymour, Esq. Auburn, Tr.] 


Geneva, Bal. Ladies’ Scholarship 10 00 
Messrs. Dwight and Seely 100 00 
Northville 33 71, Clyde 8 88, Owego 61 60 104.19 
Candor 11, Athens, G. A. Perkins 2, 13 00 
Pairport 14, Elmira 50, Southport 9 28 73 28 
Chemung, Rev. E. Pratt 1, Newark 2917 30 17 
Berkshire 11 42, Caroline, Miss Rich 50 cts. 11 92 
Ithica 62 92, Moravia 15 08 78 00 
Auburn, Ist Ch. 60 20, Rochester, A. Champion 300 360 20 
$780 76 
PHILADELPHIA EDUCATION SOCIETY. 
[Geo. W. McClelland, Esq. Philadelphia, T'r.] 
Ist Pres. Ch. Phil. John M. Atwood 10 00 
John Lapsley 5, James A. Cambell 5 10 00 
Jos. B. Lapsley 100, Wm. Wurts 25 125 00 
Rev. Albert Barnes, D. D. 50, L.5 55 00 
5th Ch. Phil. Geo. W. McClelland 100 v0 
J.W. Throckmorton 20, Jas. Atwood 20 4000 
William Worril! 50, Curwin Stoddart 10 60 00 
Ist Ch. N. L. Phil. James Hunt 25 v0 
GC. Deal 5, A. Green 5, C. Doll 3 13 00 
A.M. Wartman 3, J. Painter 5 8 00 
8. Eldridge 5, Collections 15 81 20 8L 
J. H. Cambell 5, A. D. Caldwell 5 10 60 
S. Conover 50 cts. Judge 'l'odd 5 5 50 
Cash 1, Cash added 8 75 975 
Mrs. Barnitz, of Pittsburgh 5 00 
Frisby Henderson, Elkton 20 00 
$517 06 


WESTERN RESERVE BRANCH, 
[Anson A. Brewster, Esq., Hudson, O., Tr.] 


Austinburg, Dr. Hawley 5, Berlin 5, Burton, in part 10, 20 00 
Clevelnn ds bal. 3, Cuyahoga Falls 14 43, Franklin, in 
art 1, 

Pectin: in part 

Hudson 18 12, W. R. College 53, E, Wright’s Schol. 
10, H. Kingsbury’s Sch, 10, P. H. Weddel’s Sch. 10, 101 12 

Lyme, balance 1 50 

Madison, N. Ridge 115, Centreville 3 17, Unionville 10 14 32 

Middlebury 975, Monroeville, bal. 5 37 15 12 

Morgan 3 62, Nelson, in pt. 2, Ohio City Cong. Ch. bal.1, 6 62 


18 43 
3 


aa 


Painesville 10 63, Shutesborough 7, Strongsville, bal. 225 19 88 — 


Tallmadge, Gent. Assoc. in part 16 00 
Twinsburg, Ist Ch. in part 3 12, 2d Ch. 14 50 17 62 
Thompson 3 02, Vermillion 8, 11 U2 
Windham, in part 6 86 

$252 34 


Whole amount received $8,164 15. 


Clothing received during the Quarter. 


Franklin, Ms. Ladies’ Ed. Soc. by A. R. Ladd, Sec., a box 
valued at $17, 


New Ipswich, N. H. Ladies’ Char. Soc. by Mrs. Hannah John- _ 


son, Sec., shirts, collars, socks, &c. valued at $21 35, 
Rowley, Ms. Ladies’ Sewing Soc. by Mehitable S. Plummer, 

Treas , a bundle containing shirts, collars, and socks. 
Ghaewaberys Ms. Young Ladies’ Ed, Soc., a box containing 

sundries, 
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MEMOIR OF THE REV. JONATHAN PARSONS, M, A. 


FIRST PASTOR OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN NEWBURYPORT, MS. 
[By Rev. JonatHan Greenbear, of Brooklyn, N. Y,.] 


Tae family of Parsons, was an ancient family in England,* and some 
of the name were among the early emigrants to America. ‘Two brothers 
of this family, Joseph, and Benjamin, came over to this country about the 
year 1635, and settled at Springfield, Ms. The elder brother, Joseph 
Parsons, commonly known as Cornet Joseph, was one of the witnesses of 
the Indian Deed to William Pynchon and others, July 15, 1636, which is 
the instrument whereby the land in and around Springfield is held. In 
1645, he removed to Northampton, returned to Springfield in 1679, and 
died there March 25, 1684. Benjamin Parsons, the younger brother, is 
generally known as Deacon Benjamin. He probably sustained this office 
in the first church gathered at Springfield. Certain it is that he lived 
there, and died there in the year 1690. Among his sons was Ebenezer 
Parsons, who was born in 1668. He lived in West Springfield, and was 
chosen a deacon of the first Congregational church in that place in the 
year 1700, in which office he continued till his death, in 1752.4 He 
married Margaret Marshfield, and had five sons and two daughters. His 
youngest son was Jonathan, the subject of the following memoir. 


JonaTHan Parsons was born at West Springfield, Ms., November 30, 
1705. He was originally designed for a mechanical employment, and 
commenced learning a trade, but having a great desire for a public edu- 
cation, in which he was much encouraged by the Rev. Jonathan Edwards 
of Northampton, he began his preparation for college alone, while still at 
work with his hands, and plied his trade diligently, with his book often 
lying on the bench beside him. At the age of 20 years he entered Yale 
College, and was graduated there in the year 1729. 

He does not appear to have been devoutly disposed at the time» he 
‘entered college, and probably had no intention then of entering the 


%* Thomas Parsons, of Great Milton, received the honor of knighthood from Charles I., about the year 
1634, and his descendants remain at Great Milton, and in the city of London, to this day. He married 
Catharine, the daughter of Alderman Radcliff of London. The coat of arms granted to Thomas Parsons, 
and still retained in the Porsons family in the United States, is thus described: ‘*He beareth Gules, two 
ehevrons Ermine, between three Eagles displayed, Or.” 

{ See Dr. Sprague’s Hist. Ser. p, 69, note Q. 
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ministry; and it was not until the middle of his college life, that he 
began to think seriously of religion. In a manuscript journal of his, and 
on his birth-day, within a few years of his death, Mr. Parsons makes a 
review of his life, with special reference to the great change in his 
religious views. ‘The following extracts from this document will give us 
authentic information in relation to this matter : 

‘“Though I had religious parents, who took great pains with me, yet 
my childhood and youth were vanity. I broke through all the restraints 
of education and conscience, and gave loose to the wayeof my carnal 
heart. When I was studying in order for college, I behaved more soberly 
in the sight of the world, but really no better, and after I entered college, 

though I was more studious than some, yet I know of none more wicked, 

though some were more open in their wickedness, When I had been 
two years in college, I was taken with a fever, at my father’s house, and 
at this time was under a great sense of my sin and danger. After my 
recovery, my conscience was tender, and I became so serious and strict 
that the most of my acquaintance took me for a converted person. I 
thought it was my duty to make an open profession of religion, and did it 
accordingly. I thought I was in a fair way for heaven, though I am now 
convinced that I was a stranger to the new birth.” 

Designing now to enter the ministry, Mr. Parsons, before he left college, 
turned his attention to theological studies, under the direction of the 
President, Rev. Elisha Williams, and afterward, for a short time, with the 
Rev. Jonathan Edwards, at Northampton. It seems somewhat surprising 
that men as discriminating as President Williams and Mr. Edwards, should 
not have detected the fallacy of Mr. Parsons’s experience, and more 
especially as it was in his case connected with Arminian views of doctrine. 
But so it was, and he was licensed to preach. In less than a year after 
he left college, he was invited to the pastoral office, in the Congregational 
church in Lyme, Ct., and was ordained there in March, 1731. In 
December of the same year, he was married to Phebe Griswold, the 
eldest daughter of John Griswold, Esq. of Lyme.* 

The erroneous views which Mr. Parsons held, joined with the defects 
in his Christian experience, prepared the way not only for difficulties in 
the congregation, but for an awful struggle in his own mind. ‘ Inexpe- 
rienced, and unsettled in the doctrines which are according to godliness, 
and lax in his views of ecclesiastical discipline, he lacked, at this time, 
important qualifications for a teacher and ruler in the house of God, and 
early led his people to establish a righteousness of their own, rather than 
to submit to that which is of God by faith; and was by these means un- 
consciously preparing the way for his removal, when he should be made 
to understand the way of God more perfectly.” + But let us hear his own 
account of the severe conflict in his mind at this time. ‘Soon after my 
settlement,” he remarks, “ there was a great and general concern about 
religion, especially among the young people. I was very zealous in my 


* The Griswold family were among the first settlers at Lyme. They occupied the point bounded by 
Long Island Sound on the south, and Connecticut River on the west, usually known by the name of 
“ Blackhall.” Matthew Griswold lived there in the year 1683. He married Phebe Hyde, and they had 
eleven children, of whom John Griswold, Esq. was the fifth. He was born December 22, 1690, and died 
September 29, 1764. His younger brother, George, was graduated at Yale College in 1717, and entering 
the ministry, was settled at Bast Lyme. Mary Griswold, a sister of these, married Edward Dorr, of 
Lyme, whose daughter, Eve Dorr,’was the mother of Rev. Dr. Edward Dorr Griffin, late President of 
Williams College. John Griswold married Hannah Lee, in 1713, and had eleven children. Matthew, the 


reine in 1714, was Governor of Connecticut, and his son Roger, was afterwards Governor of the 
same State. 


t Williams’s Hist. Sermon at Newburyport, p. 44, 
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work, and urged them to come to the Lord’s table, and in less than ten 
months, fifty-two persons joined the church. 

*“« After I had been settled nigh two years, I was convinced that I had 
built my hopes of heaven upon the sandy foundation of my own righteous- 
ness. ‘The terrors of the law were very dreadful upon me for several 
months. Sometimes I thought I must be in hell in a few minutes, I 
thought every one that saw me must see my wretchedness, and often won- 
dered how they could treat me with common respect, much more with the 
respect due to a minister; and yet I believe my people were never so 
respectful to me, as at the time when I had those apprehensions of misery. 
If I had any quiet, at this time, it was when I was upon my knees, begging 
for mercy, or reading the Bible. These duties I attended much of my 
time. But whenI read Mr. Stoddard’s ‘ Safety of appearing in the right- 
eousness of Christ,’ especially his use of reproof to men trusting in their 
own righteousness, and not submitting to God, I could plainly read my 
own character. Still I dare not let go my self-righteous hold, till one 
morning as I came out of my study to attend family worship, I found 
myself naked, and saw the justice of God, though he cast me off forever. 
My struggles were all hushed in a moment, and I think I submitted to 
sovereign mercy. It was not ten minutes, I believe, before I saw the 
justice of God fully satisfied in Christ, and how he could save the chief 
of sinners. I saw the sufficiency of Christ, as the surety of the covenant 
of grace, to redeem the most helpless, wretched, and hell-deserving. This 
put an argument in my heart to plead with God in prayer, and afforded 
some relief for atime. Still I was not satisfied of a change of heart till 
several months afterwards. Sometime after this I preached to the Indians 
at Nehantic, on the nature and necessity of regeneration, Mr. C and 
Mr. A being present. After service, Mr. A. told me he was afraid 
I was not converted. My heart said there was reason to fear it. I had 
been several days in distress about it, and his discourse increased my dis- 
tress. I went home, eight miles, very pensive. Slept but little that night, 
and rose early. Mrs. Parsons, taking notice of something extraordinary, 
asked what was the matter. I told her I could not live so; and after I 
had attended family worship, I retired into a secret place in the field, 
resolving never to see any body till I had my state cleared up, whether 
good or bad. I had not been alone with my Bible, and upon my knees 
more than two hours, before light broke in with such assuring satisfaction, 
that I could not doubt of the safety of my state. ‘This was a time (1741) 
of the outpouring of the Spirit in the land, and eminently so at Lyme, 
when many, I believe, were savingly converted.” 

After this severe mental struggle, and when the clouds of error were 
thus wonderfully scattered from his own mind, it will not seem strange 
that Mr. Parsons should have become, as he did, ‘‘a burning and a shining 
light.” As was said of another in somewhat similar circumstances, ‘“ he 
burst out suddenly like a heavenly luminary from behind an interposing 
cloud.” Whitefield, and Gilbert Tennent, were at that time traversing the 
country. They were often at Lyme, and the house of Mr. Parsons was 
always their home. He drank deeply into the same spirit with them, and 
became like them, in labors abundant, both in his own parish and in the 
region round about. Having waded deeply in error himself, he was well 
qualified to detect and expose the native depravity of the heart, and to 
show the imminent danger of the sinner while unreconciled to God, In 
his early ministry he paid much attention to his manner of writing, and 
was distinguished for a correct, clear, nervous, and somewhat elegant 
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style; but after the great change in his views, and when the salvation of 
souls became his great object, and his mind was occupied, and even 
crowded with severe studies, ff his public discourses were less flowery, 
yet they gained much in pathos and. energy. One who enjoyed his 
preaching at Lyme at this period in his history, thus describes it : 

«Oh! with what astonishing terrors have I heard him represent the 
torments of hell, and the imminent, amazing danger of the impenitent 
sinner! With what, glowing colors, and sweetly surprising language 
would he paint the glories of heaven, and describe the holy and elevated 
joys of immortality ! In what melting strains would he represent the 
sufferings of Christ, and his dying love to sinners! So lively were his 
descriptions of the great Redeemer’s excruciating sufferings, that. the 
solemn scenes of Gethsemane and Calvary would seem to open afresh to 
the view, and revive. anew to the imagination of his auditory, so that 
Christ might be said to be set forth crucified before their eyes, in his 
animated descriptions. With what alluring persuasions would he pray 
and entreat sinners, in Christ’s stead, to be reconciled to God. Such 
was the apparent fervor of his spirit, and the tender emotions of his 
compassionate heart, that he would sometimes appear as a flame of fire, 
and then all dissolved in tears.” * 

The following extracts from a letter of his, preserved in Prince’s Chris- 
tian History, will not only exhibit something of the state of his own mind, 
but afford some information respecting the great revival of religion in 
New England at that time. The letter was addressed to the Rev. Dr. Col- 
man, at Boston, and is dated at Lyme, Dec. 16, 1741. 


“Rev. and Honoured Sir, 

“TJ must beg your excuse for my long silence, especially now I have 
had matter enough to write, and that which is greater argument of praise 
to God, and refreshing to you in your old age, than ever I had in my life. 
I think duty to God, and service to the souls of men, has so employed all 
the fragments of my time, that my duty to you was superseded thereby ; 
though my inclination to sound the praises of redeeming love, and be an 
instrument of renewing your strength, if it might please God, has been 
stronger than ever. 

“In one of my last letters to you, I gave you some hints of an hopeful 
prospect of the revival of religion among us; and as I can’t doubt but that 
you rejoiced in hope, so now I trust, a brief and general account of the 


return of Zion’s captivity will be much more joyous, and fill your mouth 


with arguments of praise to God, for the triumphs of his mercy. 

“Upon Mr. Tennent’s return to Boston, he came through this place, 
and preached two sermons, which seemed to quicken the convictions of 
some, and beat down the false hopes of several others: I have reason to 
bless the Lord that he sent him for our help; indeed, by inquiry since, I 
find that his labors were blessed more than appeared at the very time. On 
the memorable fourteenth day of May last, there was a sermon preached to 
a considerable auditory in our meeting-house, when the preacher was 
much carried out in desire, zeal, and expectation.t In the midst of this 
sermon, the Spirit of God fell upon the assembly with great power, and 
rode forth with majesty upon the word of truth. In a minute’s time the 


* Rev, Mr. Searl’s Sermon on the death of Mr. Parsons, p. 50. 

t+ Mr. Parsons does not name the preacher on this occasion. It was undoubtedly himself, and the time 
Yas pokey very soon after the severe struggle in his own mind, when his-soul was so wonderfully set 
at liberty. 
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people were seemingly as much affected, as if a thousand arrows had been 
shot in among them. The heart of almost every sinner was pricked, and 
the children of God greatly affected with compassion toward them. The 
arrows of conviction were so sharp, and stuck so fast in the hearts of 
many, that they were forced to cry out aloud with the anguish in their 
souls. About fifty or sixty persons, chiefly grown to the age of men and 
women, were crying out, and praying with joud voices under a sense of 
their sins, and the wra th of God, under which they felt themselves bound 
down. And since that day convictions have been strong, a work of 
humiliation clear, and many conversions, according io the best judgment 
I am able to make. The parish is small, consisting of about 120 families, 
yet many days the past summer, I have had 20, 30, 40, 50, and sometimes 
60 persons under deep concern "with me in one day, i inquiring the ways v 
Zion, * * * J hope since the 14th of May last, more than 140 souls hav 
been savingly converted in this place. The same happy work has been 
carried on in the neighboring parishes of the town, especially one under the _ 
care of ithe Rev. Mr. Griswold, in. a most wonderful manner, * * * 

“T have many times seen the comforts of God’s children as extraordi- 
nary as the terrors of convicted sinners. Sometimes 20 or ‘30 at an 
evening lecture have been so filled with the love of Christ Jesus, and the 
sense of God’s love to them, as to be quite overcome; and seldom has ‘ 

‘ been a meeting without an instance or more of that nature. On last 
sacrament day, whilst I was breaking the bread, near an hundred persons 
were melted down in such sort, as my eyes never saw before: Many . 
whole pews were almost overwhelmed ; some from a sense of the majesty, 
some from a sense of the wisdom and glorious excellency of the great 
God, shining through the man Christ Jesus, and others from a sense of 
the dying love of the Redeemer. Never did I see so much love, so much 
pleasure and delight, and such an apparent spirit of forgiveness where 
there had been any unhappy broils. They could scarcely wait till the 
sacrament was over, without flying into one another’s arms. I have no 
more doubt but that the great Master of the feast was present in the in- 
fluences of his grace and Spirit, and manifested himself in his love and 
beauty, than if I had seen him with my bodily eyes. * * * 

‘«« Many of the towns round about have been sharers in these blessings, 
‘as doubtless you have been informed. The Rev. Mr. Adams, of New 
London, has found some considerable concern among his people bout 
their salvation ; but there is at present a dividing Homie pics sib pee 
to get in, and I fear proves a check to the good work, * 

“T can't break off without telling you 1 that the Indians of “his town, 
who are about 130 souls in number, are many, if not most of them, much 
affected about themselves, and very ‘desirous of instruction in the knowl 
edge of Christ. I have preached to them once a fortnight for some time, 
and God has evidently manifested his power to them, and his grace for 
them, even in the times of my preaching and exhortations, as well as at 
other times, and by other helps. ‘The concern for their souls increases in 
me, and in them, and, I trust, about fifteen souls, according to the best 
judgment I can make, have been converted within about five months. Thus 
the Lord brings in the dear Indians for his inheritance, and makes light 
from the dead break forth in a glorious manner. 


“T am, Rev. and honored Sir, 
‘Your dutiful son and obliged humble servant, 
“ Jonaty, Parsons,” 
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After considering the very striking change which had taken place in 
Mr. Parsons’s mind, and the great zeal he exhibited for the salvation of 
those around him, and the undoubted alteration both in his doctrines and 
mode of preaching, for he had actually burnt up the sermons he had 
written during the first five years of his ministry, as unworthy of preser- 
vation; it will not by any means be thought surprising that difficulties 
should have arisen between him and the people of his charge. He 
was probably settled an Arminian, and for several years had taught his 
people rather to rest on their own righteousness for salvation, than to 
depend alone on that of Christ; and when he frankly renounced his 
errors, and with much boldness and energy ‘“‘ preached the faith that once 
he destroyed,” although many were hopefully converted among the people, 
yet all were not; and under these circumstances, the bitter enmity of the 
human heart to the truth would be very likely to break forth. It proved 
so in this case, and in his journal Mr. Parsons makes the following re- 
mark :—Speaking of the revival of religion at Lyme, he says—‘ 'There 
was great opposition to the work, and several turned to be my enemies 
because I told them the truth, and raised many false reports of my doc- 
trine.” ‘The contention became at length so sharp, that at his own request 
he was dismissed from his pastoral charge, by the advice of a council, in 
October, 1745. 

A little previous to the time of Mr. Parsons’s dismission from Lyme, 
some movements were made in that part of Newbury, Ms., now the town 
of Newburyport, for gathering a new congregation; and by the advice 
of Mr. Whitefield, Mr. Parsons was invited to visit that place, and he 
accordingly left Lyme on the 28th of October, 1745, and arrived at 
Newbury in the beginning of the following month. ‘I found,” says he 
in his journal, ‘a number of serious Christians in the congregation which 
I came to visit, who appeared to be understanding, solid, and in some 
measure established in the main points of Christian doctrine. But many 
others appeared of an Antinomian turn, full of vain confidence, self- 
conceit, false affections, &c., and some that were the greatest Christians 
in their own esteem, appeared to be worldly, and covetous. Nevertheless, 
as I thought the doctrines of Christ were run down in this part of the 
land, and though I was but a poor instrument to defend them, I did, by 
great importunity, consent to abide with them, and took the charge of 
the congregation in March following.” (March, 1746.) 

At that day, much more than at the present, parish lines were very 
strictly observed, and it was thought quite disorderly to form a new church 
within the territorial limits of one of the same denomination, and hence 
when certain members of Rev. Mr. Lowell’s church in Newburyport, and 
Rev. Mr. Tucker’s church in Newbury, became dissatisfied with their 
ecclesiastical relations, and proposed to form a new church, on higher 
Calvinistic ground than those churches then stood, they deemed it ex- 
pedient to take the Presbyterian form, the churches from which they 
separated being Congregational. Nineteen persons subscribed the cove- 
nant engagements, and constituted the church, when Mr. Parsons became 
their pastor.* 


* The following is a copy of the engagement entered into by the original members of this church. It 
is copied from the Appendix to Rev. Mr. Williams's Historical Sermon. 


“We the subscribing brethren who were members of the First Church in Newbury, and have thought 
it our duty to withdraw therefrom, do also look upon it ovr duty to enter into a church state; specially 
as we apprehend this may be for the glory of God, and the interest of the Redeemer’s kingdom, as well as 
for our own edification and comfort. 
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The connection thus formed, continued happily for thirty years, and 
until death dissolved the tie. The church, originally most emphatically 
‘a little one,” was enlarged during the ministry of Mr. Parsons to the 
number of several hundreds, at least two hundred of whom were supposed 
to be converted by his instrumentality; and the congregation was gradu- 
ally enlarged till it became one of the most numerous on the continent. 

In this vast congregation Mr. Parsons labored abundantly, casting 
abroad the good seed of the word with an unsparing hand. His ministry 
at Newburyport was not marked by revolutions, nor by any great events. 
It was peaceful and useful, and the years glided away, until he became 
“old and gray headed,” and the time of his departure arrived. 

It was but a few years before his death that Mr. Whitefield made his 
last visit to New England, and here, as at Lyme in former years, Mr. 
Parsons’s house was his home. He had been to the eastward as far as 
York, in the State of Maine, and having preached at Exeter on Saturday, 
returned to the house of Mr. Parsons, being expected to preach for him 
on the approaching Sabbath. But God had other purposes to accomplish, 
and about six o’clock on Sabbath morning, with Mr. Parsons and his 
family standing around him, he fell asleep in the Lord. An immense 
congregation assembled on the Sabbath, when Mr. Parsons preached from 
Phil. i. 21, ‘‘ To die is gain.” 

Mr. Parsons did not survive Mr. Whitefield many years. His consti- 
tution soon gave way, and after a long and somewhat distressing sickness, 
he died in much peace on the 19th of July, 1776, aged 71. On the death 
of Mr. Whitefield a tomb was built for him underneath the pulpit, agreeably 
to a wish he had often expressed to be buried there. Mr. Parsons’s remains 
were laid in the same vault. ‘There they continue to repose together, until 
the trumpet of the great Archangel shall raise them up to glory everlasting. 


Mr. Parsons was of middle stature, light complexion, with blue eyes, 
and a somewhat prominent chin. Though not what would be called a 
handsome man, yet he had a commanding countenance, with very strongly 
marked character written upon it. His manners were easy and polished. 
His natural temper was hasty, and rather unlovely, and though education 
and divine grace had done much to soften and subdue it, yet it cost him a 
struggle to keep it under, to the end of his life. He was aman of much 
general learning. When he left college he was considered as an accurate 
scholar, well versed in the Latin and Greek Janguages, and had made very 
considerable proficiency in the study of Hebrew. He was a ready and 
correct writer, and was considered a very useful member of ecclesiastical 
bodies on this account. A variety of matter which many excellent men 
would be unable to put into regular order without much time, under 
his commanding pen would almost immediately assume a proper form, 
every topic well arranged, and gracefully expressed. He was a well read 


“ We do therefore, as we trust, in the fear of God, mutually covenant and agree to walk together as a 
church of Christ according to the rules and order of the Gospel. 
“In testimony whereof, we have hereunto set our hands and seals, this 3d day of January, A. D. 1746.” 


CHARLES Pirercr, THomas Pixs. 

Moses BRADSTREET. DanteL WeL-Ls, 

Epwarp PreEssury. JosepH HIppEN. 

Joun Brown. NatHanreu Atkinson, Jr. 
Ricwarp Hat. JonaTHAN PLUMMER, 
Bensamin Knicur. DanreL Goopwin. 
Witutam Brown, Srtvanus PLUMMER, 
BENJAMIN PiERCE. Samvuev Haut. 

Danieu Noyes. Currine PetTINGELL, 


Macer Goopwin. 
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historiam; and had also made good proficiency in the study of medicine, 
to the practice of which he devoted considerable time, during the first 
years of his ministry, But when his mind became more deeply imbued 
with the subject of vital religion, and the great worth of immortal souls 
came pressing upon him with unutterable weight, he laid aside lighter 
studies, seeming not to heed his reputation as a nice, tasteful scholar, or 
an elegant and finished orator; but, like the Apostle, resolving to know 
nothing among the people, but Jesus Christ, and him crucified. His style 
was now plain, and his eloquence was often overwhelming ; not the elo- 
quence of measured gesture, and theatrical start, but the native eloquence 


of aman of strong mind, discussing momentous subjects, and solicitous 


only to be clearly understood. 

Although it was his decided opinion that creeds and confessions of faith 
were of great use as public exhibitions of the sentiments of the churches, 
and he did himself adhere strictly to the ‘‘ Westminster Confession,’ and 
enjoined it upon others, yet he ever set up the Bible as the infallible stand- 
ard of divine truth, the only unerring rule of faith and practice. The 
greai and leading subjects of his public discourses will be best understood 
by quoting the words of one who sat under his ministry for several years, 
after the great change in his religious views. ‘In the course of his 
preaching,” says this writer, “he insisted much, and with remarkable 
clearness, upon the grand, leading, and most important doctrines of divine 
revelation. In particular, upon the humbling doctrine of the deplorable 
depravity of mankind since the fall; that by nature they are dead in 
trespasses and sins. He was particular as to the economy of redemption ; 
the important doctrine of the sacred trinity; the offices which each divine 
person sustains and executes in the affair of our redemption. Who was 
more full in the doctrines of grace; or that could set them in a more 


- convincing, amiable, and striking light than he? or who better taught the 


nature and necessity of the new birth? or of progressive sanctification ? 
Who placed in a clearer light the efficacious agency of the Holy Spirit in 
the application of the benefits of redemption; or in the rise and progress 
of a saving work of God in the souls of the elect, and their justification 
through the imputed righteousness of Christ, received by faith alone?” * 
“In sermonizing,” says this same writer, “his method was correct, 
natural, easy, and clear, and his manner of delivery animating. He had 
a ready and fruitful invention, a rich and lively imagination, and a clear 
and manding voice. His extemporaneous performances were some- 
what remarkable. He excelled most of his brethren in the gift of prayer, 
and at times he seemed to come near to God’s throne of grace, and pour 
out his soul before him in the most ardent desires, and devout addresses; 
and it has been reported that in the course of his providence, God has 
granted him some signal answers.” é 

“He was a faithful and vigilant pastor; applying himself with great 
care to the wants of his people, both in public and in private. The 
success attending his ministry was great. During his residence at Lyme, 
he entertained charitable hopes that near two hundred persons were 
savingly converted; and in Newburyport also, he had the satisfaction of 
seeing large accessions made to the church through his instrumentality.” 

Though he was far from being a perfect man, and had even many 
defects, yet he had also many excellencies. He was one of those men to 
whom the world is greatly indebted, and whose memory an enlightened 
Christian community will not cease to venerate and cherish. 


* Mr. Searl’s Funeral Sermon on the death of Mr. Parsons, p. 47. 
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Mr. Parsons, as before stated, married Phebe Griswold, of Lyme, 
December 14, 1731. By this marriage he had thirteen children, six of 
whom died in infancy. ‘Those who lived to marry were 


1. Marshfield, born at Lyme, February 7, 1733. He married Lois Wait, by 
whom he had a son, John, whose descendants are numerous, living mostly in 
the State of Ohio, and the western part of the State of New York. One of 
them is the wife of Rey. D. B. Bradley, M. D., missionary at Bangkok, in Siam. 
He died at Lyme, January 13, 1813, aged 80 years. 


2. Jonathan, born at Lyme, April 25,1735. He resided at Newburyport, was 
much distinguished as a Christian shipmaster, and died at sea, December 29, 
1784. He married Hannah Gyles, of Salisbury, Ms. and bad four sons, but 
they all died unmarried, and the name of Parsons is extinct in that branch. 
He had also six daughters, viz: Elizabeth, who married Ist, Samuel Chandler, 
and 2d, John Mycall; Hannah, who married Abraham Jackson; Lois, who 
married Jacob Stone; Mary L., who married Nathaniel Brown; Phebe, who 
married Samuel Mulliken; and Lucia, who died unmarried. 


3. Samuel-Holden, born at Lyme, May 14, 1737. He was graduated at 
Harvard College in 1756, studied law, and settled in Middletown, Ct.; was a 
Major-General in the Revolutionary army, and was an Aid to General Wash- 
ington, by whom he was afterwards appointed Governor of the North-western 
Territory. He was drowned in the Big Beaver Creek, Ohio, November 12, 
1789. He married Mehetabel Mather, of Lyme, and had seven children, three 
sons and four daughters, viz: William-Walter, who left no son; Enoch, now 
living in Hartford, Ct.; and Samuel-H. His daughters were, Lucia, who 
married Hon. Stephen Titus Hosmer, of Middletown ; Mehetabel, who married 
Dr. W. B. Hall, of Middletown; Phebe, who married Samuel Tiffin; and 
Margaret, who married Ist, Stephen Hubbard, of Middletown, and 2d, Alfred 
Lathrop, Esq. of Carthage, N. Y. 


4. Thomas, born at Lyme, April 28,1739. He was a shipmaster, and resided 
at Newburyport; and was missing at sea, supposed to be murdered, in February, 
1772. He married Mary Gibson, and had one son, Jonathan-Gibson, who 
married, but left no son, and the name of Parsons is extinct in this branch. 
Capt. Parsons married for a second wife Sarah Sawyer, of Newbury, and had 
three daughters, viz: Sarah, who married Gorham Parsons, of another branch 
of the family, but left no children; Anna, who married Fitz William Sargent, 
of Gloucester, Ms.; and Mary, who married Ignatius Sargent. 


5. Phebe, born at Newburyport, March 6, 1748. She married Capt. Ebenezer 
Lane, of Boston, and died there, leaving no children, in 1781, aged 33. 


6. Lucia, born at Newburyport, December 23, 1752. She married Capt. 
Joseph Tappan, of the same place, and died there in May, 1815, aged 63, 
leaving three children—Phebe, wife of Dow, of Norwich, Ct.; Sarah ; 
and Thomas-Parsons. 


7. Lydia, born at Newburyport, April 3, 1755. She married Capt. Moses 
Greenleaf, and died at Williamsburgh, Me., March 21, 1834, aged 79. She had 
five children—Moses, Clarina-Parsons, Ebenezer, Simon, and Jonathan. 


Mrs. Parsons died December 26, 1770; and in the following year 
Mr. Parsons married Mrs. Lydia Clarkson, the widow of Andrew Clark- 
son, Esq. of Portsmouth, N. H. She survived him, 
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The printed works of Mr. Parsons are the following : 


1. Letters in the Christian History. 1741. 

2. Sermon at the Boston Lecture. 1742. 

3. Lectures on Justification. 1748. ; 
4. Good News from a far Country. Seven discourses. 1756. 

5. Rejoinder to R. Abercrombie’s remarks on a fair narrative of the proceed- 

ings of the Pres. of Boston against himself. 1758. 

6. Sermon on connection between true godliness, &c. 1759, 

7. Manna gathered in morning. 1761. 

8. Infant Baptism from Heaven. Two sermons. 1770. 

9. Sermon on the death of Mr. Whitefield. 1770. 
10. Controversial Letters to Smith on Baptism. 
11. Freedom from Civil and Ecclesiastical tyranny. 1774. 
12. Sixty Sermons. 2 vols. 8vo. (Posthumous.) 1780. 


NOTE. 


The following sketch of the several branches of the families of Joseph and Benjamin Parsons, 
may not be unacceptable to some readers. 


Cornet Joseph Parsons married Mary Bliss, and bad ten children, viz: Joseph, John, Samuel, 
Ebenezer, Jonathan, David, Mary, Hannah, Abigail, and Hester. Of these children, Joseph, 
Jobn, and Jonathan, settled in and about Northampton; Samuel, settled in Darham, Ct. The 
other sons died young. Mary married J. Williston; Hannah married P. Glover; Abigail 
married J. Colton; avd Hester married Joseph Smith. The children of Cornet Joseph Parsons 
were born between the years 1647 and 1672. He died March 25, 1684, His wife outlived bim 
many years, and died in 1712, at the age of 92. 

Joseph Parsons, the eldest of this family, married Elizabeth Strong, the daughter of Elder John 
Strong, the ancestor of the late Governor Strong, of Massachusetts. They had ten children, viz : 
Rey. Joseph, first of Lebanon, Ct., and then of Salisbury, Ms.;, Capt. Jobn, of Northampton ; 
Ebenezer, of Northampton; Elizabeth, who married Ebenezer Strong; Rey. David, of Leicester, 
Ms., the father of Rev. David D. D. of Amherst, Ms.; Josiah, ef Northampton; Daniel, of Spring- 
field; Moses, of Durham, Ct.; Abigail, who married E. Clark; and Noah, of Northampton. 
Tiese were all born between 1671 and 1692, . 

Rev. Joseph Parsons, the eldest of the above named children, married Elizabeth Thompson, in 
1701, and had five children, viz: Rev. Joseph, of Bradford, Ms.; Rev. Samuel, of Rye, N. H.; 
Rev. Willian, of Southampton, N. H.; Elizabeth, who married Rev. J. Fogg, of Kensington, 
N. H.5 and John, who died while a member of Harvard College. These were all born between 
1702 and 1725. 

Rev. Joseph Parsons, the eldest of the above named children, married Frances Usher, the 
daughter of Governor John Usher, and had ten children, viz: Frances, who died unmarried, aged 
78; Elizabeth, who died young; Rev. Joseph, of Brookfield, Ms.; Thomas, of Parsonsfield, Me., 
of which town he was the proprietor; Samuel, of Cornville, Me.; Dr. John, of South Berwick, Me.; 
William, who died young; William, of Alfred, Me.; Sarah, who died unmarried; and Edward, 
educated a laywer, died in the Revolutionary army, an Adjatant in Col. Poor’s regiment. 
These children were all born between the years 1730 and 1747. Of these, Rev. Joseph Parsons 
left one child only, a daughter, now Mrs. Pitkin, widow of the late Samuel! Pitkin, Esq., of East 
Hartford, Ct. Thomas had twenty children, of whom Col. Joseph Parsons, of Parsonsfield, Me., 
is one, and the late John Usher Parsons, of Kennebunk, Me., was another. Svmuel, another son, 
Jeft four children. Dr, John, of South Berwick, left three daughters; and Wélliam, of Alfred, Me., 
had nine children, to the youngest of whom, Usher Parsons, the writer of this is indebted for most 
of the names and dates of this branch of the family. 


Deacon Benjamin Parsons, the younger brother of Cornet Joseph Parsons, died at Springfield 
in 1690, leaving five sons and three daughters, viz: Beujamin, Samuel, Joseph, Ebenezer, and 
Hezekiah; and Abigail, who married Ist, John Man, and 2d, John Richards; Sarah, who married 
James Dorchester; and Mary, who married Thomas Richards. Some of the sons lived at En- 
field, Ct. Joseph lived in West Springfield, and died there in 1734, leaving one son. Joseph, and 
one daughter——Ebenezer Parsons, the fourth sou of Dea. Benjamin, was born at West Spring- 
field in 1668, and died there in 1752, He married Margaret Marshfield, and had five sons and 
two daughters, viz: Caleb, Ebenezer, David, Benjamin, Jonathan, Margaret, and Sarah. These 
children were born between the years 1695 and 1709. Of this family, Caleb resided at West 
Springfield, and died without issue. Ebenezer lived also at West Springfield, and died there in 
1742, ten years before his father, leaving six daughters, but no son. David died young. Benjamin 
settled at Kingston, Ms., and left four sons and four daughters. Jonathan settled first at Lyme, 


and afterwards at Newburyport. Margaret married Rey. Daniel Elmer, of Newark, N.J. Sarah 
married Caleb Hitchcock, of Brookfield. 
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LITERATURE AND EDUCATION IN THE SCANDINAVIAN 
COUNTRIES. 


[By Rev. Roperr Barrp.] 


Concluded from page 67. 


LITERATURE AND EDUCATION OF NORWAY. 


For a long period a certain amount of education was very considerably 
diffused in Norway. The practice of the Lutheran church in receiving to its 
communion the youth at the age of fifteen or sixteen years, almost infallibly 
secured some degree of instruction in the elements of an education. On this 
subject we have already remarked fully when treating of Denmark. All that 
we there said is applicable to the state of things in Norway. But the degree 
of education which is required for “confirmation” and the first communion, is 
far from being sufficient. ‘To read the Bible, even with but little facility, and 
some knowledge of the sacred history and of the catechism, is too often the 
sum total of that knowledge of books, which the candidate for admission to the 
privileges of the church, and, we may add, to the civil advantages which this 
admission may secure, in too many cases possesses. Still it is something; and 
the measures of the church, on this point, and the usages of society founded 
upon them, have done much to enforce parental instruction, and keep up some 
degree of education among the people, even in the remotest and most seques- 
tered parts of the kingdom, and in places where it has often happened that a 
school is impossible. 

But the present, and more efficient, educational arrangement dates from the 
year 1814, when the establishment .of a Constitution in Norway infused new 
life into this as well as every other branch of the public interests. We shall 
not go into much detail on this subject. It would only be to repeat much of 
what we have said in relation to the school system of Denmark. We will 
merely state, that the parishes are required by law to have schools in sufficient 
numbers, to have good school-houses, and to pay the school-masters their 
salaries. The salaries of the “rectors,” as the school-masters are termed, vary 
much, according to the different circumstances of the country. Usually each 
school district has a house for the teacher, adjoining the school; and in addition 
to his salary in money, pay him in kind, or nature, as it is termed, a portion of 
the productions of the ground, or other elements of their wealth. In general 
the teachers are enabled, from their various incomes, to live with a good degree 
of comfort. 

The compulsory system of Prussia prevails in Norway. Parents are required 
to send their children to school a certain portion of every year until they attain 
the age, we believe, of sixteen years. And this law, we were told by well 
informed men, is actually enforced. ‘The consequence is, that few children in 
Norway are now growing up without a considerable amount of instruction in 
reading, writing, arithmetic, the history of the sacred Scriptures, and the 
catechism. In many of the schools—perhaps we might say in most of them— 
in the cities and villages, geography, grammar and history are added to these 
primitive and fundamental elements of instruction. 

For the sparse population of the north, where along many a fiérd a few 
families only are scattered, itinerating teachers are employed, who spend a 
month in one neighborhood, and a month in another, so that by this means— 
inadequate, certainly, to accomplish all that is desirable, but yet eminently 
important—the ab lity to read and write and some knowledge of figures are 
imparted to the youth in the course of a few years. Were it not for this plan 
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of ambulation, on the part of the teachers, primary school instruction would be 
impossible in many parts of Norway. ; 

Normal schools, for the instruction of school-teachers, have been established 
at several points of the kingdom. In almost every case these schools are in 
the country, in the vicinity of some chief place, and not in the crowded city or 
town. This we think to be a decided improvement upon the Prussian and 
Dutch plans. It is more economical, more congenial to the future position of 
the pupils, and more conducive to health. It would be different in the case of 
a normal school for the education of professors for colleges. Such a school 
should be in some large and literary place, as is the case with the Royal 
Normal School of Paris. But for the education of parish school-masters, all 
the knowledge which they need may be communicated at a good normal school 
established in the country, if it be properly conducted, and properly supplied 
with the books and other means necessary for the purpose. 

Schools for learning the Latin and Greek languages, as well as the higher 
branches of a good common education, are established in various cities and 
towns of the kingdom. Colleges or gymnasia are also established at Christiania, 
Bergen, Drontheim, Christiansand, Stavanger, and other principal towns, at 
which young men may prepare for the studies of the university. 

Nor must we fail to mention that a good asylum for the instruction of deaf 
and dumb persons exists at Drontheim. But no school or institution for the 
instruction of the blind exists any where in Norway, if we have been correctly 
informed. 

But the most important literary establishment in Norway is its university at 
Christiania. This institution, so much needed to give to Norway a literary 
character, as well as to give strength and energy and guidance to all the other 
parts of her educational system, was founded by the late king of Denmark, 
Frederick VI., in the year 1811. The-want of such an institution had long 
been felt. Previously to its establishment, the young men of Norway who 
desired a university education, were compelled to seek it at Copenhagen. 
This was inconvenient, and withal exposed them to the temptations of the 
capital, so that many a simple-hearted, pious parent, who values, as a pearl 
beyond price, the good morals of a son, dreaded to commit him to the bark that 
should carry him over the waves of the Cattegat, to that dangerous city. But 
what immediately led to the founding of this University was the long continued 
war between Denmark and England, from 1807 till 1814, during which the 
British cruisers—the fleet of Denmark having been annihilated by the capture 
of Copenhagen in the first of those years—swept every thing from the Cattegat, 
the Skaggerack, and the North Sea, which bore the semblance of the Danish 
flag, and rendered intercourse between Norway and the mother country hazard- 
ous in the extreme, if not impossible. 

In the time of this crisis, Norway experienced more than ever the need of a 
university. Soon the Patriotic Society, established at Christiania, took the 
initiative in the matter, and decreed a prize to the author of the best essay on 
the establishment of a university in that kingdom. It opened a subscription for 
erecting a building, for endowing professorships; and notwithstanding the war, 
the great increase of taxes, and the stagnation of commerce and almost all 
kinds of trade, very considerable sums were subscribed in a short time. The 
king of Denmark gave to the projected establishment the sum of 100,000 rix- 
dollars, or somewhat more than 50,000 American dollars, besides certain ]ands 
and other property which he had in Norway. He also presented to its library 
the duplicates of the royal library in Copenhagen. The ordinance for the 
establishment of this University bears the date of 2d of September, 1811. 

The rules of the University have been formed after those of the University 
of Copenhagen; the order of studies, the number of examinations, and the 
discipline are entirely the same as those which prevail in that institution. 

The University buildings stand in the centre of the city of Christiania, and 
are plain, but sufficiently spacious. The library contains 120,000 volumes, and 
the sum of $3,000 is annually appropriated to its farther enlargement. This 
library is not so well selected as it might have been; still it is a valuable 
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collection of books, and it is certainly large for the short period the institution 
has been in existence. With the exception of the observatory and the botanical 
garden, the other branches of the establishment leave much to be desired. 
This must of course be the case in an institution so young. What has been 
accomplished augurs well] for the future. 

The number of professors in this University—whose proper title in Latin is, 
Universitas Regia Fredericiana—is as follows:—in Theology, 3; in Law, 2; 
in Medicine, 7; in Philosophy, 14; and in the Seminarium Philologicum, 2— 
making 28 in all. The number of students last winter was about 600, of whom 
about 150 were students of theology. The remainder were chiefly divided 
between the faculties of medicine and philosophy. The number of the students 
in law was not large. 

Several of the professors in this University are men of considerable distinction. 
The three professors of theology are Drs. Keyser, Dietrichson, and Kaurin— 
all good men, and evangelical in their faith, it is said. Haustan, professor in 
astronomy, and Keilhan, professor in mineralogy, are excellent men, and con- 
siderably celebrated for their attainments. The other professors are said to be 
respectable in their several departments. 

Another university is demanded by the inhabitants of the northern part of 
the kingdom, to whom it is extremely inconvenient to send their sons to Chris- 
tiania, for the distance is far from being inconsiderable. But it is doubtful 
whether they will soon have their wishes fulfilled, for one university would 
seem to be sufficient for a country of so limited a population as Norway 
possesses, 

Norway has but Jittle independent literature, which she can properly call her 
own. Hitherto she has depended chiefly on Denmark, or on translations of 
works from foreign languages. The written languages of Denmark and Norway 
being the same, and the spoken languages of the two countries differing but 
little, it was very natural that the Norwegians, so long as they were united to 
Denmark, should derive their literature chiefly from that country. It is even 
so still, to a considerable degree—though less than it was before their transfer 
to Sweden. 

During its union with Denmark, Norway furnished no inconsiderable con- 
tingent of talent to the common stock. Two of the greatest poets that Den- 
mark ever possessed, Holberg and Wessel, were born in Norway, but were 
educated in the mother country. 

The most distinguished poets of Norway at this time are Wergeland and 
Welhawen. ‘There are others, but of less fame. 

There is unquestionably an increase of a taste for reading in Norway. The 
establishment of a university has done much to promote knowledge in the 
country. But it was the erection of Norway into a remarkably free country, 
by the adoption of a constitution, which has given the greatest impulse to the 
mind of the people. The press is free, completely so. The number of news- 
papers has become great. Not only are there several published at Christiania, 
but every other place of any consequence has one or more of these important 
vehicles of knowledge. One of these is published at T’romsdée, on a little 
island, far off in the north, in about lat. 70°. These papers are filled with the 
politics of the country. As may be supposed, there are two great parties in 
the country, composed of the friends and the opponents of the national govern- 
ment or administration. Of course, the newspapers take the type of the 
doctrines of one or the other of these parties. The opposition is, however, 
manifestly the stronger part of the two, and is sustained by the ablest journals. 
The discussions which fill the columns of the papers of each party are warm 
and earnest. The people catch the same spirit, and every where their minds 
are awake to the interests of the country, for they see that their own are 
involved in them. All this is good, and tends greatly to promote knowledge. 
Vhe Norwegians are now becoming a reading people. ‘Their minds are be- 
coming enlarged, and they feel that they breathe the air of freedom, and that 
they tread the land of freedom. Whilst the press of Denmark is greatly 
shackled, and even that of Sweden also, their’s is free. Thus far that freedom 
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has not degenerated into licentiousness. May it be long guarded from such a 
catastrophe. For then the noble freedom which they now enjoy and so highly 
prize, will prove to be a curse instead of a blessing. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHRISTIANIA. 


PROFESSORS, 
In Theoloey —Christian N. Keyser, Jacob F. Dietrichson, and Janns M. P, Kaurin, 


In Law.—U. A. Motzfeldt, and, A. Schweigaard. ‘ 

In Medicine —Dr. Michael Skjelderup, Dr. N. B. Sdrenssen, Dr. M.A. Thulstrup, Dr. Frederick 
Holst, Dr. Christian Heiberg, J. J. Hjort, and John Fred. Heiberg. . 

In Philosophy.— George Sverdrup, J. Rathke, J. Keyser, Christopher Hansteen, Christ. And. 
Holmboe, J. U. Messel, B. Holmboe, B, M. Keilhan, M. N. Blyut, R. Keyser, Fred. L. Vibe, 
“LL, C. M. Aubert, P, A. Munch, M. C. 5. Manlow. 


PROFESSORS IN THE SEMINARIUM PHILOLOGICUM. 
George Sverdrup and L. C. M. Aubert. 


LITERATURE AND EDUCATION OF SWEDEN. 


I. Swepisa Lirerarure AND ARTS. 


Gustavus Vasa, who reigned 1523—1560, and who did such great things 
for Sweden, must be noticed as one of its first-rate orators and writers. During 
his time, the brothers Petri (Qlaus, who died 1552, and Laureatius, who died 
1574) were most zealous coadjutors of Gustavus in introducing the Reformation. 
Laurentius Petri, Archbishop of Sweden, edited the first Swedish Bible pub- 
lished, 1541. The son of Gustavus, king Eric XLV., wrote psalms and other 
small poems. He reigned 1560—1568. The brother of Eric, Charles [X., who 
reigned 1600—1611; but still more the son of Charles, Gustavus Adolphus the 
Great, who reigned 1611—1632, were promoters of literature. The latter 
composed several small poems and good psalms, and commenced an auto- 
biography, a work continued by his friend, the distinguished statesman Axel 
‘Oxenstierna, who died 1654, During this period, Archbishop Laurentius Andre 
Augermanicus, died 1607, and Bishop Johannes Rudebeck, died 1646, as writers 
in theology, were distinguished ; and in history, Eric Joéranson Tegel, died 1636, 
and Johamiss Messenius, died 1637. 

With George Stjernhjelm, who died 1672, begins a new era in Swedish 
jiterature. This author, to whom the palm, for the period 1632—1733, is 
generally awarded, published seven works, the most important of which was a 
didactic poem, entitled Hercules. The principal authors of this period are, in 
theology, Hagin Spegel, died 1714, and J. Swedberg, Bishop, and father of 
Emanuel Swedenberg, died 1735; in history, S. Widikindi, died 1697, J. Wer- 
wing, died 1697, O. Rudbeck, author of the Atlantica, died 1700, C. Verelins, 
died 1682, J. Perwingskold, died 1720, E. J. Bjamer, died 1750; in philosophy, 
A. Rydelus, died 1738, a man of superior genius; chemistry, O. Hjarne, died 
1724, As architect, N. Tessin, who designed the palace of Stockholm, died 
1726; as painter, D. von Ehrenstrahl, died 1698 ; and as drawer, E. Daklberg, 
died 1703, author of the highly interesting work Swecia Antiqua. 

A new period begins with Olaf von Dalin, died 1763, editor of a journal, the 
Swedish Argus, author of a History of Sweden, and many other works. This 
man holds a distinguished place among Swedish literary characters. The most 
remarkable authors from 1733 till 1778, are, in theology, Emanuel Swedenborg, 
died 1772, E. Tollstadius, died 1759, a good man; in history, A. Batin, died 
1790, 8. Lagerbring, died 1787, and principally O. Celsius, died 1794; in phi- 
losophy, J. Jhre, died 1780, author of the excellent work entitled, Glossarium 
Suio Gothicum ; in natural history, the famed Carl von Linnaeus, died 1778, the 
most celebrated of all Swedish authors; in poetry, G.'T. Crentz, died 1785, 
G. T. Gyllenborg, died 1808, E. Skéidebrand, died 1814, and Mrs. H. C. Norden- 
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flycht, died 1763. J. H. Mork, died 1763, is the author of the first Swedish 
romance, “ Adalrik and Gothilda.” A. Saklstedt, died 1766, published a 
Swedish dictionary. A renowned physician, N. Rosen von Rosenstein, died 
1773. In mathematics, S. Klinginstjerna, died 1765, D. Melauderhjelm, died 
1810, and chiefly C. Polhem, died 1751, a great mechanical genius. 

The fourth period is from 1778 to 1795. Gustavus IIL, who reigned 1771— 
1792, and who gathered literary and scientific men around him, was himself a 
distinguished author. He wrote poems, orations, dramas, &c., both in the 
Swedish and French languages. J. H. Kellgren, died 1795, stands foremost in 
the list of elegant writers. In theology, S. Odmann, died 1829, author of many 
works in theology, natural history, and geography, and a number of good 
psalms which he produced lying in his bed during forty years. M. Lehnberg, 
died 1808, elegant sermons; history, J. Hallenberg, died 1838, E. M. Fant, 
died 1817; in philosophy, Th. Thorild, died 1808, N. Rosenstein, died 1824, 
and C. A. Khrensvard, died 1800, author of the Philosophy and the fine Arts. 
Philology, M. Norberg, died 1826, and J. A. Tingstadius, died 1827; as poets, 
besides Kellgren, C. M. Bellman, died 1795, the Anacreon of Sweden, J. G. 
Oxenstjerna, died 1818, G. G. Adlerbeth, died 1818, translated excellently 
Virgil, Horace and Ovid, B. Lidner, died 1793, Mrs. A. M. Lenngren, died 
1817; chemists, J. Bergman, died 1784, and C. W. Scheele, died 1786. M. 
Calonius, died 1813, has left important works on jurisprudence. D. V. Schul- 
zenheim, died 1823, and O. Y. Akrell, died 1806, renowned physicians. Sergell, 
sculptor, died 1814. 

The fifth period, called the Leopold period, extends from 1795 to 1810. 
C. G. Leopold, died 1829, author of philosophical treatises, poems and dramas. 
Author of sermons, J. O. Wallin, Archbishop, died 1839. To him especially 
the Swedish church owes her improved hymn book. F. M. Franzen, born 
1769, now Bishop of Hernosand, author of sermons, poems, psalms; C. P. 
Hagberg, born 1778, sermons; J. J. Hedren, born 1775, Bishop of Linkoping, 
and J. Astrom. As poets, besides Leopold, Wallin and Franger, Esaias Tegner, 
Bishop of Wexio, born 1782, author of many works, J. Stenhammar, A. T. 
Skoldebrand, C. Zindegren, M. Chorens, J. F. Stierstolpi; eminent physicians, 
three brothers Afzelius, A. H. Flomsan, J. F. Sacklen; in natural history and 
philosophy, O. Swartz, A. J. Retzins, K. P. Plumberg, J. W. Dalhman, and 
chiefly Jacob Berzelius, born 1779, the most celebrated of living chemists. P. 
Horberg. This was a good period. 

Sixth period, from 1810 to the present time, called the period of the New 
School, a reformation in literature made by the publication of a journal called 
“ Polyphem,” by J. C. Askelaf, now sole editor of the “Minerva;” another 
called “ Phosphorus,” by P.D. A. Atterbone and F, W. Palmblad, and Iduna, by 
E. G. Geger. These accused the old school of copying French literature, and 
preferred the German as a model. At this time the study of ancient Swedish 
history and literature became more general. L. Hammarskold, died 1827, 
perhaps the most zealous of the new school, published many works, among 
which was a history of Swedish literature from the earliest times. Poets, HE. 
Stagnelius, born 1793, died 1823, a poetical genius rarely, if ever, equalled in 
any country, P. H. Ling, died 1838, equally eminent for poetry and gymnastic 
exercises, I, Sjéberg, known by the name Vitalis, K. A. Nicander, died 1839, 
Atterbone, above named, born 1799, at present professor in Upsal, author of 
many poems and philosophical works, B. von Beskow, born 1796, Mrs. J.C. 
Nyberg, born 1785, known as Euphrosyne, A. A, Grasstrom, born 1800, pro- 
fessor, son-in-law to Bishop Franzen, S. Hedborn, born 1783, A. Lindeblar, born 
1800, C. F, Dahlgren, born 1791, author of humorous poems, P. Wieselgren, 
born 1800, Miss F. Bremer, authoress of many beautiful moral novels, born 
1802; historians, E. G. Geyer, born 1783, now professor in Upsala, A. M- 
Strirmholm, born 1787, M. Bruzelius, born 1786, J. Ekelund, died 1840, F. W. 
Palmblad, born 1788, author of various historical and geographical works, A. 
Fryxell; theological writers, besides those already named, J. H. Thomander, 
born 1798, professor in Lund, a man of great genius and acquirements, C. G. 
Rogberg, died 1834, A. Lundgren, died 1838. 
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A theological journal, quarterly, in Lund, by Professors Reuterdaht and 
Thomander, (closed with 1840); another in Upsala, by Professors C. E. Fahler- 
antz, G. Kiros and C.J. Almgrist. A literary weekly Gazette commenced in 
Lund this year. N. Bruher, Bishop of Gottenburg, compendium of Theology 
and Church History. Professor B. K. H. Hoger, died 1812, eminent for phi- 
losophical writings, as also N. F. Biberg, died 1827, S. Grubbe, born 1786, 
formerly professor in Upsala, now minister for the ecclesiastical department, 
author of a distinguished work on “the doctrine of right and community.” ‘The 
best lawyers are J. H. Backman, H. S. Collin, C. J. Schlyter, and J. G. Rirkert. 
P. G. Cederschidld, professor, author of a treatise on midwifery. J. Hwasser, 
professor in Upsala, author of medical treatises. Natural history, Prof. E. Friss, 
a renowned botanist; C. A. Agardt, bishop in Carlstad, botanical, and other 
works; Prof. G. Wakenberg, botany; S. Nilson, professor natural history ; 
B. F. Fries, died 1839, C. J. Sunderall, A. Retzins, famous anatomist. Painters, 
A. Laurens, Sandberg, Fahlerantz, Westin, Sidermark, and Wirkenberg. 
Sculptors, Bystrom, Fogeberg, distinguished, Quamstrom. Statistics, C. Fors- 
sell, and W. Hisinger. Geology, H. Jarta, eminent for style. Professor C. 
Forssell, artist, published “A Year in Sweden,” containing 48 exceedingly 
good engravings of Swedish costumes. 


II. Epucation anp Lirerary Institutions IN SWEDEN. 


It is a remarkable fact, that although the government of Sweden has until 
this day done nothing for the promotion of primary schools, yet it is supposed 
that it is not possible to find one grown person out of a thousand, even including 
the Laplanders, who cannot read. This statement, it is probable, is somewhat 
too strong. But there is no doubt that it is a fact that there are very few com- 
paratively who do not know how to read, and almost all know how to write. 
And yet this has not been so much the result of instruction in schools, as at 
the fireside. Parents have taught their children, and from generation to genera- 
tion this has been so. They have felt that this was as much a part of their 
duty, as to provide food and clothing for their offspring. Necessity has also 
co-operated to bring about this result; for in the sparsely settled portions of the 
kingdom it has been difficult, if not impossible, to maintain schools, save upon 
the peripatetic method which now exists in Norway—and is wholly a modern 
invention. 

This general diffusion of elementary instruction among the people is justly 
ascribed to the laudable zeal of Gustavus Vasa and his immediate successors. 
John III. ordered that the nobleman who was unable to read should forfeit his 
nobility—a law which exists until this day. And Charles XL., in 1684, required 
the clergy to see that every individual in their parishes should be taught to 
read. He also made it a law that no marriage should be celebrated unless the 
parties had previously taken the Lord’s Supper; and that none should partake 
of this ordinance who could not read and who was not instructed in religion. 
The law still stands which requires every one to present himself to the pastor 
of the parish in which he resides in order to receive the necessary instruction 
for coming to the communion table, or making his first communion, as it is 
called. And in case he does not, the civil authorities, upon information given 
by the pastor, may send a constable to bring him! It does not follow that he 
will be admitted to the communion immediately upon his presenting himself; 
but he must present himself for the necessary instruction. All this renders 
elementary instruction absolutely necessary. No man can bear testimony in a 
court of justice, unless he has received the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper 
within one year before the time of his giving his testimony. All these regu- 
Jations, however unreasonable some of them are, and injurious to religion, have 
operated to the universal diffusion of elementary education. 

Parish schools are by no means very numerous. Wherever there are lands 
or rents bequeathed to their support, and in some other places, they exist. In 
most places they are fixed; and in some they are ambulatory, as in Norway. 
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The total number of these schools is, however, unknown. In the province of 
Wexio-lin, in 86 parishes or sub-parishes, there were lately but 29 schools 
of all descriptions, for giving elementary instruction; and yet in that province, 
out of 40,000 people, only one adult was found who could not read. It is 
supposed that one half of the parishes in the kingdom have no schools; the 
children being taught by their parents at home. 

Peter Lastradius, who was lately a missionary in Lapland, and who was 
himself a son of one of the settlers in the colonies which border that country, 
gives a very interesting account in his “Journal of a Year’s Missionary Service 
in Lapland,” published in 1836, of the privations and hardships which his parents 
had to endure in the lonely forests, far from any other habitation. “Yet,” says 
he, “ with all their poverty, and all their striving for the most pressing necessities 
of life, our parents never forgot or put off the teaching of us to read. Before 
we could well speak, our father taught us our prayers; and these were the first 
thing in the morning and the last at night. Our mother spared no pains to 
teach us to read in a book, and at five years of age I could read any Swedish 
book, and at six could give reasonable answers to questions on the chief points 
of Christianity.” And this was done in one of the poorest families of these 
new settlers, which gained its scanty means of living from catching fish, making 
glue from the horns of the reindeer, and a little produce from their dairy. An 
interesting fact is stated in this work, which is, that learning is held in such 
respect, even in the extreme northern part of Sweden, that students who have 
concluded their course of education at the gymnasium in Hernosand, but who 
have not sufficient pecuniary resources to enable them to complete their studies 
at Upsala, receive recommendations from the Consistory, and a permission to 
collect a viatecum, or the means of going to the University, within certain 
parishes, “And every peasant thinks it a duty to give them something, gen- 
erally 12 skillings; and the poorest scholar will thus collect from 300 to 700 
dollars ””—75 to 175 dollars of our money.* 

The attention of the present Diet has been called to the subject of primary 
schools, and it will not be long, it is believed, before the government will take 
up the question in earnest, and establish a system by which a more extended 
education may be secured to all the people. In this respect Norway has set a 
most noble example to her partner in the Scandinavian Commonwealth. 

Above the common or primary schools there are gymnasia—some 12 or 15 in 
number—which answer in some respects to our colleges, though not equal to 
the best of them, particularly in the mathematical and physical branches. 

There are also what are called Jrivial+ Schools, which answer nearly to our 
high schools, and exist in a number of the Jargest cities and towns. Inthe trivial 
schools, besides the instruction in the higher branches of a common Swedish 
education, the elements of the Latin and Greek languages, and some knowl- 
edge of mathematics, are taught. In some, if not all of these trivial schools, and 
perhaps in some of the gymnasia, there are what are called apologistic classes, 
or classes for learning the modern languages, such as the French, the German, 
and the English. But if any one wishes us to tell why they are called polo- 
gistic classes, we have to say most respectfully to him that we do not know. 

There are two Universities in Sweden—at Upsala and Lund. The University 
of Upsala is the oldest, having been founded by Sten Sture in the year 1477. 
That of Lund was founded in 1668, The University of Upsala is the older and 
better endowed of these two universities. The present number of students in 
actual attendance is about 1,000; though the number on the books and who are 
attending at intervals—some being away engaged in teaching or for other 
causes occasionally—is not much short of 1,500. The number of professors is 


* We have taken these facts from Mr. Laing’s Tour in Sweden, pages 186—188. They were fully 
confirmed by the testimony of several excellent persons whom we met at Hudiksvall,during our visit to 
the north, as well as by the good Bishop Franzen, whose diocese extends from Hernosand as its centre 
over all the northern part of the kingdom. We had the pleasure of making the acquaintance of this 
distinguished bishop and poet, and rejoiced to find so good a man in charge of this vast byperborean 
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+ So culled from the Latin word Trivium, or a place where three streets meet. It is therefore equivalent 
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twenty-five, together with an undefined number of adjuncts and docentes. Of 
these twenty-five ordinary professors, four give instruction in theology, two in 
law, five in medicine, and fourteen in philosophy, which comprehends mathe- 
matics, chemistry, Greek, physics, natural history, logic, &c. The faculty of each 
of the four departments of theology, law, &c., confer degrees on written theses, 
and after a certain number of examinations and disputations. But those degrees 
are conferred privately, with the exception of those in philosophy. A Pro- 
motion, or Commencement as we call it, for the conferring of degrees in this 
faculty, is held once in three years, in the month of June. , 

Charles 1X., Gustavus Adolphus, and his daughter Christina, endowed this 
University with lands and other sources of revenue, from the annual income of 
which it is sustained, and salaries of ordinary and extraordinary professors are 
paid. When the Reformation took place, the government appropriated the 
tithes which had hitherto been paid to the monasteries and the support of the 
regular clergy, (that is, the clergy belonging to some order, such as the 
Franciscans, the Benedictines, &c.) to its own purposes in part, and in part to 
the promotion of education; and the University of Lund was endowed out of 
these tithes. Donations were also made by individuals. 

At Upsala, the salaries of the professors are paid, in part, in grain, or in the 
money which it is worth according to the market price. ‘The highest salaries 
are 300 tonde,* which at the average value of 7% dollars banco,t produces an 
income of 2,325 banco-dollars, or $871 874 of our money. The adjuncts 
receive 65 barrels of grain, or about 200 American dollars. Of course as the 
price of grain fluctuates very much, the salaries of the professors also fluctuate 
much. For instance, in 1838, when the price of grain was nearly double its 
ordinary price, the salaries were nearly double in nominal or rather pecuniary 
value. As in the other Universities on the continent, the professors in Upsala 
gain something from their private courses of lectures. The docentes depend 
wholly on what they receive in this way from the students. 

The students of the University of Upsala keep up the old arrangement of 
Nations, as they were called, which existed formerly in the University of 
Paris, and indeed in all the early Universities in Europe. There are twelve 
nations at Upsala, each of which has its hall, or place of meeting, its dean, or 
chief officers, and its various ranks of seniores, juniores, &c. 

There is no one building in which all the professors give their lectures, some 
using the old library for this purpose, others the halls of the “nations,” in 
different parts of the town. 

The following table of statistical facts is interesting in relation to the Univer- 
sities of Upsala and Lund; and although it was made out in 1830, it may be con- 
sidered as a sufficiently correct view of the present state of those Universities 
on the points to which the facts relate, inasmuch as there has been no material 


change in the number of the students, or any thing else in relation to these 
institutions. 
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"id boo | parece | Theclugy, | 28 Law. | Medicine. | Philosophy. |Notfxed on 0 
Upsola, .... | 1,453 844 336 325 86 365 341 
nie aaa 632 421 141 105 56 | 169 161 
2.085 | 1.265 477 430 142 | 534 502 

Sons of th Sons of th Sons of ons oO Sons of Persons) Hot! 5 li 

Nobility. Gray Shrghen: Figned eens ee ee 1 44 hoeleerias 
Upsala, . 153 334 245 212 _ 310 
VES th G ououn 26 165 | 140 143 199 132 
179 499 | 385 355 199 442 


* The tonde contains, we believe, about 42 bushels of English measure. 
t The dollar-banco is equivalent to about 374 cents of our money. 
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This view, as Mr. Laing justly remarks, is highly honorable to the Swedish 
nation. It cannot have escaped the notice of the reader, that it is from the sons 
of the clergy and of the peasants that the majority of the students of the Uni- 
versities are derived. It is also very honorable to the nation that the students 
in her Universities are about as 1 to 1,400 of her entire population. 

Among the professors at Upsala there are several men of distinguished merit, 
among whom we may mention Professor Geyer, who is one of the best historians 
of the present day, and a man of very general attainments. Their incomes are 
not great; but as living in Sweden is not expensive, they are enabled to live 
comfortably and creditably on very moderate salaries, They are as a body 
distinguished for urbanity of manners, hospitality and attention to strangers, as 
well as an honorable discharge of their professional duties. 

The students, too, are a good looking body of young men. We have seldom 
seen young men of finer appearance than those whom we saw take their degrees 
in philosophy at the promotion in June, 1836. We could only regret to see so 
free a use of brandy at the public breakfast and dinner on that occasion. But 
we do not know that the conduct of the young men was more censurable on 
that occasion than that of their superiors in age and station, and who ought to 
have exhibited a better example. 

It is Dr. Clarke, we believe, who affects to ridicule the uncouth dress and 
appearance of the students in Upsala, at the time when he visited that Uni- 
versity. But whatever may have been the opinions of the celebrated traveller 
respecting some of their predecessors, we have every reason to believe that the 
present students of that distinguished seat of Jearning have no mean opinion of 
themselves. On the occasion of the consecration of the excellent Dr. Wingard 
as Archbishop of Upsala, and his induction into that high office, a few months 
ago, the good primate of all Sweden in his address to the students called them 
his “young friends.” This familiarity was highly resented. ‘“ Who gave him 
the right to take such a liberty with us as to call us his young friends,” said 
they, as they proudly and loftily strutted along the walks in the ‘Grove of Odin,’ 
after the delivery of the most paternal address of the Archbishop, * Who gave 
him the right to take such a liberty as that with us?” And sure enough, we 
also say, who did? 


PROFESSORS IN THE UNIVERSITY OF UPSALA. 


In THEOLOGY. 
Professors.—Charles Jonas Almgvist, John Thorsander, Ch. Erik Fahlerantz, Andrew Erik 


Knbs. 
Adjuncts.—Andrew Bernhardsson Lundgvist, F’. Sjésteott, Jacob Ulrik Segerstedt. 
Docentes.—Thure Annerstedt, Samuel Laurence Ljungdahl, Charles William Park, Andrew 


Erik Norbeck, M. E. Morenius. 
In JuRISPRUDENCE AND Law. 


Professors.—I. Ed. Boéthius, (Dean,) P. E. Bergfalk. 
Adjuncts,—C, O. Dellden, J. C, Lindblad. 


In MepiIcivE. 


Professors —Hen. Will. Romanson, (Dean,) P. von Afzelius, G. Wahlenberg, Israel Hwasser, 
C. Hen. Bergstrand. 
Adjuncts.—P. J. Liedbeck, Olof Glas. 


In PHivosopHy. 


Professors—L. P. Walmstedt, 1. Svanberg, I. Bredman, Samuel Grubbe, E. Gust. Geijer, 
P. D. Amad. Atterbone, P. Sjobring, 1. H. Schréder, E. Fries, Will. Fred. Palmblad, E. Aug. 
Schréder, Ch. Th. Jarta. ; : 

Adjuncts.—-E. Wallgvist, Hen. Falck, Gust. Svanberg, Hen. G. Lindgren, P. Will. Afzelius, 
Jonas Bern. Runsten, Jonas Sellen, Christopher Jacob Bostrsm, Olof Wingquist, Cl. Olof. 
Ramstrém, Ch. John Fant, John Spongberg, Ch. Will. Battiger. ; 

Docentes —Otto Fred. Tullberg, Ch. Aug. Hagberg, John Albert Dahistrém, Nils John Berlin, 
Ch. John Tornberg. Fred. Ferdinand Carlson, Ch. Ed. Zedritz, Ch. Julias Lenstrém, Em. Gab, 
Bjorling, Jac. Ed. Suwém, Erik Engelbert Ostling, P.N. Ekman, And. Fred. Beckman, Gust. 
Reinhold Daniel Rabe, Ch. Will. Aug. Tham, John Fred. Johanson, P. Erik, Svedbom, Fred. 
Geo. Alzelius, J. Lar, Samzelius, Ch. Johu Malmstein, John Peter Arrhenius. 


Besides these, there are six teachers of Exercises, Music, Dancing, Fencing, 
&c., &c. 
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From the preceding catalogue it appears that there are in the University, in 
all the departments, 23 professors, 20 adjuncts, 26 docentes, (or teachers,) and 
6 teachers of exercises; in all, 75 persons who are employed in giving in- 
struction in this University. There are also, at this time, five vacancies. 


University or Lounp. 


In the University of Lund the number of ordinary professors, this year, is 24, 
viz: four in the theological faculty, four in the legal, four in the medical, and 
twelve in the philosophical. Besides these, there are 11 adjunct professors. 

The number of students in actual attendance is 450, of whom about 100 are 
students in theology. ; 

The revenue of the University is derived from several sources : 


Rd. Rgs. 
From land and tithes, 7,000 Swedish barrels (tonde) of corn, (wheat and rye,) 

A valued this year at 60,000 
From the interest on its own funds, 11,000 
From the budget of the kingdom, annually, 25,000 

96 ,000 


Rix-daler Riksgalds, or 24,000 dollars of our currency. 

The library of the University contains about 70,000 volumes. | 

Several of the professors of this University are men of considerable reputa- 
tion, among whom we may mention the Rev. John Henry Thomander, D. D., 
Professor of Pastoral Theology. 

A theological review was conducted during some eight or ten years by the 
Rev. Drs. Thomander and Reuterdahl, Professors in Theology, but it ceased 
at the end of the year 1840. 


NEWSPAPERS IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 
[From a London paper.] 


Paris has now upwards of twenty-seven daily papers, the average sale of which 
exceeds 90,000 per diem, while London has only nine daily papers, with a sale of about 
45,000 per diem. No sufficient data exists for computing, with any degree of accuracy, 
the number of copies of newspapers at present annually circulated in the United States, 
but it probably does not fall far short of 100,000,000. (The total number of papers issued 
in Great Britain and Ireland, in 1837, was only 47,248,000.) The weekly issnes of the 
British press of Lower Canada, are 29,000 ; those of the French press 8,000. The earliest 
Spanish newspaper was published about the commencement of the eighteenth century. 
{n 1800 only two political newspapers were published; and but a few years ago, only 
twelve newspapers for a population of 12,000,000, There are about twenty newspapers 
and daily journals in Portugal, and one at the Azores. The whole number of journals in 
Italy exceeds 200. Few of the existing papers date back further than the commence- 
ment of the present century. The Greeks publish nine: four at Athens, one at Napoli, 
two at Hydra, and two at Missolonghi. The Government Gazette, of Corfu, is the only 
journal published in the Jonian Islands. There are about a dozen periodicals at Malta, 
most of them weekly. At Gibraltar, a government paper, of a very diminutive size, is 
published daily. The journals published at Constantinople, in January, 1841, were the 
Tagrim Vakai, a government paper, and the Djerédéi Havadis in vulgar Turkish, 
containing general information, In the whole extent of Africa there are fourteen journals. 
One has appeared at Algiers regularly since its possession by the French in 1830: two 
are published on the western coast, at the American colony at Liberia. There are eleven 
political newspapers at the Cape of Good Hope, half which are printed in English, and 
halfin Duteh. An official gazette was established in Persia, in 1838. It is lithographed. 
In Calcutta there are six English daily papers, three tri-weekly, eight weekly, and nine 
Hindustanee weekly. At Bombay there are ten English periodicals issued semi-weekly, 


and four Hindustanee publications. Two weekly English papers were published at 
Canton, but are now removed to Macao, 
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Notes 


ON THE PRECEDING TABLE, 


Lamor.uE County is situated in the interior of the State, toward the north. It 
was constituted by act of Legislature, November, 1835, from parts of the counties of 
Frapklin, Orleans, Washington, and Chittenden, and embraces twelve townships, in nine 
of which there are Congregational churches. It is bounded north-westerly by the 
County of Franklin, north-easterly by Orleans, easterly by Caledonia, south-easteriy by 
Washington, and south-westerly by Chittenden counties. It lies principally between the 
two great chains of the Green Mountains. It is watered by the river Lamoille, from 
which it derives its name, which pursues a westerly course through its whole extent. 
Some of the townships are mountainous, while others embrace some of the finest and 
most fertile vallies of Vermont. The aggregate population at the census of 1830 was 
less than 9,000; it may probably at the present time somewhat exceed 10,000. 

For the population in all cases reference is had to the census of 1830. 


CAMBRIDGE is the most westerly township in the County; situated on the river 
Lamoille. It was chartered in 1781; and the settlement commenced in 1783. The first 
records of the church are lost, hence the time of its organization is unknown. 

Nothing is ascertained of Mr. Wollage, after he left Cambridge. He was previously 
settled in Guilford in this State. Mr. Truair received his theological instruction from 
Rev. Holland Weeks, formerly of Pitisford, Vt., and who has since become a Sweden- 
borgian. After he Jeft Cambridge, he was settled over a Presbyterian church in 
Sherburn, Chenango Co., N. Y., and in Cherryvalley, Otsego Co.; from whence he 
went to the city of New York, where he labored for a time, and was deposed by the 
First Presbytery of that city. More recently he has been known in Hampshire Co., 
Ms., and in Cambridge and vicinity in this State, as the head of a new sect, who style 
themselves the Union Church. He is now at or near Oswego, N. Y. After the dis- 
mission of Mr, Truair from Cambridge, the church was destitute of a pastor for nearly 
twelve years and an half. During this period, they were supplied with occasional 
preaching considerably. Rev. S. Parmelee of Westford supplied them one half of the 
time for four years. Mr. Avery studied theology with different ministers of the Rutland 
Association. He resigned his charge on account of ill health; and engaged first in 
farming and afterward in mercantile business. After an interval of more than ten years, 
he resumed his labors in the ministry, and is now, it is believed, in Saratoga Co, N. Y. 
Mr. Ranslow was educated at the Literary and Theological Institution at Bangor, Me., 
and since he left Cambridge has been installed at Georgia, where he still remaius. 

Since the dismission of Mr. Ranslow, the church has been greatly convulsed and 
divided, by the efforts of John Truair and his followers. There has been latterly a 
better state of harmony. They were supplied the last year by Mr. Adams, a licentiate 
and graduate of Middlebury College. This church has been visited with several in- 
teresting seasons of revival. The first of great importance was in 1792, about 50 sub- 
jects. The next in 1808, about 20 subjects. Of these we have no means of ascertaining 
what numbers united with the church, as the early records are not found. In 1817 a 
most precious season of refreshing was enjoyed, when 68 were added to the church. 
Another partial revival in 1827 added 12 to the church, And in 1831 another precious 
season was enjoyed under Mr. Ranslow’s ministry, when 38 were added. Some addi- 
tions to the church have since occurred, as the fruits of a protracted meeting. Popu- 
lation of the town, 1,613. 


Even is in the northern part of the County. It was chartered 1781, and the settle- 
ment commenced about 1800. The church was organized October, 1812. At the same 
time Mr, Farrar was ordained as their pastor. He remained three years and left. He 
went into some part of the State of New York. Nothing of his previous history has 
been ascertained. The church has always been feeble, and has had no other pastor. 
It is supplied at present one fourth part of the time by Rev. Daniel Warren, of Johnson, 
Revivals to some extent were enjoyed in the years 1822 and 1823, when a number were 
added to the church, Population in 1830, 461. Church consists now of about 30 
members, 
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Exmore is in the easterly part of the County. It was chartered in 1781, and the 
settlement commenced in 1790, by Martin and Jesse Elmore. It has progressed very 
slowly in population, containing in 1830 but 441. The precise date of the organization 
of the church is not ascertained. I[t is thought to be about 1820. It has never had a 
pastor, and only oceasional preaching, and has never exceeded its present number of 
members, which is 18. ‘The church have now settled a pastor, Mr. Jabez T. Howard, 
with a promise of great good as the result. 


Hyveparx was chartered in the year 1781, and a settlement commenced in 1787. 
It lies in the centre of the County, the County buildings being erected near its south 
line. There has never been any extensive influence here of the Congregational de- 
nomination. A small church was gathered, however, in the summer of 1834. It has 
scarcely now a name to live, there being but six of its number remaining in town. 
Population, 823—now, 1,050. 


Jounson is in the central part of the County, on the river Lamoille. It was char- 
tered January 2, 1792, and settled about the same time. The church was organized 
September 20, 1817, by Rev. Nathaniel Rawson, of Hardwick. It remained destitute of 
a pastor, with occasional supplies, till the settlement of Mr. Scott in 1886; though he 
commenced his ministry there in March, 1834. He wasa native of England, and came to 
this country with his parents when but fifteen years of age. He pursued classical studies 
at Burlington, and studied theology with Rev. W. Preston of that place. After Mr. 
Scoti’s dismission, the church had only occasional supplies for a number of months, till 
July, 1838, when Rev. Daniel Warren was engaged as a stated supply, who still remains 
with them. He had been for twelve or thirteen years pastor of the church at Water- 
bury, Vt. There have been some seasons of partial revival enjoyed in this church. In 
1826 and 7, 14 were added by profession. In 1830, a season of refreshing was enjoyed, 
as the fruits of which 17 were received into the church. In 1833, another revival, 26 
being added; and during the last winter there has been another season, as the fruits of 
which 12 have been received into the church. Population, 1,079. 


Morristown is situated in the central part of the County, immediately south of 
Hydepark. It was chartered in 1781, and the first settlement commenced in 1790. 
Owing to a defect in the records of the church, the precise date of its organization is not 
ascertained. It was probably about July, 1807. Mr. Rockwell studied theology with 
Rev. Josiah Hopkins, of Newhaven, Vt. Since his dismission, he has labored as stated 
supply in several towns in Vermont, and has since been installed in the State of Ohio, 
but has left that State and is now preaching at Elk Grove, ill. Mr. Robinson was eim- 
ployed for a number of years previous to his entering the ministry, as a successful in- 
structor of youth ; commenced the study of theology with the late Mr. Cushman of 
Fairhaven, and afterward continued his studies with different ministers of the Rutland 
Association; was licensed by them in September, 1823; was ordained in Underhill, Vt. 
in March, 1824; was subsequently settled in Fairfax and Milton. The church in 
Morristown has never been able, without foreign aid, to sustain the preached gospel 
constantly, and had never attempted it till the settlement of their present pastor. They 
have for many years been much embarrassed, by owning only one half of a house of 
worship. The last year, however, they have succeeded in erecting a small, though neat 
and commodious house, for their exclusive occupancy. JVo season of general revival, 
from the use of the ordinary means of grace, has ever been enjoyed here, though several 
partial awakenings have existed. Some protracted meetings, conducted by different 
denominations of Christians, have resulted in additions to the several churches, and it is 
hoped in some true conversions. The greatest accession to the church, in one year, was 
in 1831, when more than thirty were received. Population, 1,315. 


Srow is situated in the southern part of the County. It was chartered June 8, 1763, 
and the settlement commenced about 1793. The church in this town was organized 
November 21, 1818, with 6 members. It has always been small. It is regretted that 
so few facts in relation to their first pastor, Mr. Watkins, are ascertained. He was a 
graduate of Middlebury, and it is believed that he studied theology at Andover. Mr. 
Carlton was graduated at Middlebury, and studied theology at Andover. By request of 
the Vermont Domestic Missionary Society, Mr. C. came to Stow and spent the spring 
vacation previous to the conclusion of his theological course, The little church invited 
bim to return, and the succeeding autumn he complied with their request, and was 
ordained pastor of the church, which then consisted of scarcely more than twenty members. 
One half of his salary has been as yet paid by the Missionary Society; and though the 
field is a most difficult one, still a gradual and constant advance has been made by the 
church in strength and efficiency. They have completed, within the year, a neat and 
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tasteful house of worship. This town, with Morristown, embraces one of the most 
pleasant and fertile vallies of Vermont. Pupulation, 1,570. 


WATERVILLE is in the northern part of the County. It was chartered 1788, by the 
name of Coit’s Gore, and was not organized as a township until the session of Legislature 
in 1824, when it was organized by its present name. The church was gathered under 
the labors of the devoted and much lamented missionary, Abraham Baldwin, February 
25, 1823, consisting at first of only eleven members. The church enjoyed very little 
preaching for a number of years, and never until the present year more than one fourth 
part of the time. During the years 1828 and 1829, Rev. S. Robinson, then pastor of 
the church in Fairfax, supplied them a part of the time. In 1829 a very precious season 
of refreshing was enjoyed, which brought an accession of twenty to the church. 
Occasional additions have since been made, and the present number is 40. The last 
year, the church erected. a house of worship in company with the Methodists. They 
are now supplied one half of the time by Rev. John Gleed, from England. Population, 
488. 


~ Wouxcorr is situated in the eastern part of the County. It was chartered in 1781, 
and settlement commenced about the year 1800. It has progressed until latterly, very 
slowly in population. Its progress is now quite rapid. The church was organized June 
11, 1818, by Rev. N. B. Dodge, then of Underhill. It consisted then of only six mem- 
bers. It has never had a pastor, nor enjoyed, with the exception of two years, the 
labors of a minister but a small proportion of the time. In the year 1837, Mr. A. 
Bachelder, licentiate, and in 1838, Mr. Lyman Lovewell, licentiate, were employed as 
constant supplies. This church, by a very great effurt, have erected a commodious 
house of worship, of which they have the exclusive occupancy. Several seasons of 
special attention to religion have, occurred here. Those particularly mentioned as 
interesting, are in 1832-3; in 1835, under the preaching of Rev. D. Rockwell, when 
a series of meetings was held in connection with the dedication of their meeting-house ; 
and in 1838, under the ministry of Mr. Lovewell, when twenty-three were added to the 
church, as the fruits of a protracted meeting. Present number of the church, 76, 
Population of the town at the last census, 490—now more than 900. 


ROMANISM IN THE UNITED STATES. 


[Translated from the French by Rev. Josrru Tracy.] 


Tue following article presents some views of the history, condition, and prospects of 
the Roman Catholic Church in the United States, which will be new to the readers of 
the Register. That immense numbers have been lost to that church for want of a 
sufficient clergy, Bishop England appears fully to have proved; and other churches 
may well lay to heart the lesson which that fact teaches. On many subordinate points 
his statements need correction ; and on some, his errors are pointed out in notes by the 
translator. Notwithstanding its errors, the article is very valuable. It is well to see 
our adversary’s cause as it appears to his own mind; to know where his strength lies, 
both in reality and in his own apprehension ; to see his own reasons for his own policy; 
to know how he regards and represents the past, and how he wishes to provide for the 
future. To students of American Ecclesiastical History, it will be of peculiar value; as 
it will direct them to several points which need to be thoroughly investigated. 

The letter was written in English, but published in French, in the “ Annals of the 
Propagation of the Faith,” for May, 1838; (Vol. X. page 243;) and is now translated 
from the French for the Register. The notes appended to the letter in the “ Annals,” 
are retained entire, and are designated, as in that work, by numbers, The notes by 
the translator are designated by other references, and by the letters Tr. 

{t may be well to add, that the «« Annals,” from which this letter is translated, is a 
periodical work published at Lyons, in France, in six numbers a year, and is the official 
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publication of the Roman Catholic “ Society for the Propagation of the Faith.” That 
publication formerly boasted much of the rapid progress and encouraging prospects of 
Romanism in this country. Of late, it has spoken more of opposition, of difficulties, of 
trials, and of the need of extended and continued effort. This letter appears to have 
been the principal means of changing its tone ; though other communications from their 
bishops here must have exerted a similar influence. We have in this letter, therefore, 
the principal foundations of the policy by which the Roman Catholics of Europe are 
now guided in their efforts in the United States—77. 


MISSIONS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Letter from my lord England, Bishop of Charleston, to the Central Council of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Faith, at Lyons. 


GENTLEMEN, 

In the letter which I received from you, dated Lyons, August 19, 1836, 
you propose to me four questions, to which you request an answer; and you 
accompany them with some remarks, the justice of which I readily acknowl- 
edge.(1) 

Indeed, it appears very evident to me, that instead of rejoicing over the 
increasing number of the faithful in the United States, religion has too much 
reason to deplore the immense losses she has sustained. I by no means deny 
the increase of the number of Catholics, of which the cities that are built by 
thousands, and the new regions brought under cultivation, offer incontestible 
proofs. Still less can one doubt the increase of the number of bishops and 
priests, the erection of new churches, the opening of new colleges, the endow- 
ment of religious houses, and the improvement of schools. Nor, finally, do I 
mean to say that the number of Catholics is less than it was fifty years ago, or 
even that we are as feeble as we were five years ago; yet I aflirm that the loss 
of the church has been great beyond imagination. 

The United States contained, fifty years ago, three millions of inhabitants. 
Now, there are fifteen millions. Of these fifteen millions, seven should be 
reckoned as the descendants of the three millions before mentioned. Deducting 
seven from fifteen, there remain eight millions of emigrants, and of inhabitants 
acquired by the cession of Louisiana and the Floridas. But, as half of the 
emigrants and inhabitants acquired by cession have been Catholics, it follows 
that if there had been no Joss, the number of Catholics would now amount to 
four millions, without counting the increase from conversions, and the descend- 
ants of Catholics settled in the United States before the American Revolution.* 
But it is still a question, whether the number rises much above a million. I 
estimated it at less than a million four years ago; but I have found, by a more 
accurate investigation, that my estimate was below the truth. They may 
amount, now, to twelve hundred thousand. 

Here the remark cannot escape you, that this calculation gives a result alto- 
gether like that which I gave you, for the diocese of Charleston, concerning the 
number of descendants of Catholics actually found connected with the different 
sects.(2) 


(1) The questions addressed to my lord England in the letter to which he refers, will appear in the 
course of his reasoning. 

* Bishop England doubtless underrates the natural increase, and therefore overrates the increase from 
other causes. In the “ Annals” for September, 1838, is an extract of a letter from the Roman Catholic 
bishop vf Vincennes, which states that, according to official returns, 266,950 emigrants had arrived, within 
six years, at the single port of New York; from which he infers that 350,000 had arrived, during the same 
period, in the United States. Supposing emigration to have been going on at the same rate from 1790 to 
1838, the whole number would be only 2.800,0U0. But for the greater part of that time, the annual number 
of emigrants from Europe has been far less than in those six years ; so that this estimate is at least suffi- 
ciently liberal. Something should be added for the natural increase of these emigrant families ; but it is 
well known that such families, especially among the Irish Catholics, do not increase so rapidly as our 
native Protestant population. Still, it appears certain that the whole number of Roman Catholics in the 
United States is far less than the number of Roman Catholic emigrants and their descendants, including 
the population acquired in Louisiana and the Floridas. It would be hard to show that the difference is 
not more than one million.—7’r. . ’ 

(2) It is a consolation to think that this falling off of Catholics ceases, in proportion as the bishoprics 
are multiplied, as the clergy becomes more numerous, as the emigrants, in a word, find in the vast regions 
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All my reflections on this subject for many years,—and you may well suppose 
that I have examined it seriously,—have led me to assign particular causes, in 
different places and at different epochs, for this great and enduring evil. But 
however numerous these causes may be, and in whatever circumstances they 
may have arisen, I believe they may all be classed under one general head :— 
the want of a clergy sufficiently numerous, and possessing the necessary quali- 
fications, for carrying on the work of missions in the United States. : 

But I will endeavor to place this subject in a clearer light, by a very brief 
historical view of the establishment of the Catholic church in the several coun- 
tries which form the United States. For the sake of greater accuracy, I shall 
divide it into several epochs, according to the changes of government and other 
circumstances which have affected the state of religion. 

The territory of the United States is composed of three grand divisions ; first, 
the regions that have been under Protestant dominion from the time of their 
discovery ; second, those which, till the American Revolution, were, at least to 
a great extent, in the possession of Catholic powers; and firally, the vast 
country west of the State of Missouri and the lakes ;—a country which is yet 
almost wholly in the possession of the Indians, and of which even its masters 
have but an imperfect-knowledge. 

The first division comprises New England, or, according to their present 
names, the States of Boston,* New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, Maryland, Virginia, the Carolinas, Georgia, and 
the greater part of Alabama. Here the English and the Dutch formed almost 
all the first settlements; but we may consider Great Britain as having been 
mistress of the country from its first colonization ; for the dominion of the Dutch 
continued but a short time, and their mode of government, in whatever relates 
to the Catholic religion, was in no respect different from that of England. 

The second division includes Indiana, Illinois,} Missouri, Arkansas, a part 
of Michigan, Louisiana, Mississippi, and a part of Alabama. The possession of 
this immense territory was either divided between France and Spain, or held 
by both in succession. It is no part of my design to speak of the vast solitudes 
that extend westward even to the Pacific Ocean, and which form the third 
division. 

Before proceeding to consider the state of the regions that form the second 
division, in the different periods since the establishment of the Catholic dominion 
there, it seems necessary to explain the system which has been, and in many 
respects is still, followed by France and Spain, in their possessions beyond the 


which they have gone to subdue, altars where they may worship, supports for their religion, and schools 
for their children. In the diocese of Charleston, this loss of the descendants for Catholics was, in a few 
years, according to the calculation of my lord England, about 50,000! Now there are, in the same diocese, 
not more than from twenty to thirty defections a year; and this number is more than balanced by that 
of conversions to the Roman Catholic religion. This explains the sudden rage with which the ministers 
of divers sects are transported at this new aspect of affairs. They were very kind, while the Catholics, 
few in number, were disappearing in the crowd, and while the results of emigation were wholly favorable 
tothe Reformed religion. As soon as the Roman Church came forward in some degree to save her 
children, her prospects changed. They perceived it, and changed their language and their conduct. 
Such has always been the spirit of Protestant tolerance. Hence those atrocious calumnies, incessantly 
repeated against. the clergy; those infamous libels, profusely scattered in all directions ; those appeals 
even to brute foree, which have caused the burning of the Ursuline Convent at Boston, and other similar 
occurrences.* 

At last, the very excess of malice and effrontery seems to have brought on acalm. ‘The letters of my 
Jord Brute have informed us what is now the general state of mind in that country. (See Annals, No. 55 
p. 156; and No. 56, p. 208.) , : 

{f the past has been full of affliction for the rising church of America, the future presents a more 
cheering prospect; and the members of the Society will find, in this short exposition, new motives to 
inflame their zeal, and to continue their assistance. ; 

* Bishop England is responsible for this geographical blunder.— Tr. 


} He sustains the old French claim to this region, as a part of Canada; and also the French boundary 
of Louisiana. —T7*. 


* The burning of the Convent was not caused in the way here described. The facts were these. One of the nuns, Elizabeth 
Harrison, had disappeared, onder circumstances Which excited the suspicion that she had heen either murdered or imprisoned in 
the Convent. Bishop Penwick promised, in one of the newspapers, to explain the mystery of her disappearance on acertain 
day. When that day came, he published no explanation, but promised that one shvuld appear the next week. ‘This increased 
the suspicion and the excitement. The Selectmen of Charlestown made an official v 
Harrison was alive and at liberty. he Superior refused to admit them, drove the 
Bishop should raise a mob of ‘ten thousand brave Irishmen,?? who should defend the Convent, or if it was injured, tear down 
the houses of the Selectmen in retaliation. This defiance of the civil government and ‘* appenl to brute force”’ by the Superior 
was the immediate canse of the burning of the Convent, i 


: i See the Report of B ’s tri i ‘ 
shown by the testimony of the Superior and the Bishop,—7>, PON et A waz G Us tplaly Weer a ihe stavet aioe or lac Users are 


isit to the Convent, to ascertain whether Miss 
m away with insult, and threatened that the 
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seas. I make no assertions on this subject, and shall be happy to learn that I 
have been misinformed. It has always been, I am told, the policy of France, 
to allow no bishoprics in her colonies, but to procure from the Holy See, the 
appointment of priests with a quasi episcopal power, to watch over the other 
members of the clergy, and to administer the sacrament of confirmation. At 
least, such is certainly the practice now in the French colonies; and when I 
have inquired for the motives of this conduct on the part of France, I have béen 
told that this course is adopted to avoid embarrassing the action of the colonial 
government by the creation of such high dignitaries as bishops, who must be 
treated with great deference, and also to avoid exposing bishops to any un- 
pleasant consequences which might flow from the disrespectful conduct of gov- 
ernors, if governors should ever be forgetful of the respect due to religion and 
the episcopal office.* It does not belong to me to judge of these motives; but 
I may say without impropriety, that such a manifest departure from the form of 
government established by Jesus Christ, and followed by the apostles, endangers 
the existence of discipline, at least among the secular clergy. And if we 
believe only a small part of what is said of the state of the French colonies 
before 1790, we shall still have sufficient grounds for saying that their state was 
deplorable. 

I may be permitted here to notice the pleasing contrast between the colony 
of Canada, under the administration of the bishop of Quebec, and the countries 
under the jurisdiction of apostolic prefects. In Canada, religion has been 
respected, the faith has been preserved, discipline has been vigorous, the clergy 
has perpetuated itself; and, after the example of the clergy, the people, strongly 
attached to their ancient institutions, have shown themselves full of zeal, though 
under a government hostile to their faith, and industrious in the use of measures 
to subvert it.(1) I ought, however, to avow that the Catholic religion flourishes 
also in Gaudaloupe, in despite of the bad system pursued by France. My resi- 
dence in that colony in 1833 gave me an opportunity to learn that the apostolic 
prefect and his clergy are distinguished by great regularity and zeal, and that 
the governor of the island, who respects religion himself, takes care to secure 
for it the respect of others. 

The system of which I have spoken, naturally tends to the destruction of 
discipline ; and moreover, in the colonies the priests reside so far from their 
superior, that his supervision can rarely reach them. And yet the greater part 
of the colonists are men who have left their country because they were regarded 
as suspicious characters at home, or in the hope of mending their broken for- 
tunes; so that the population is by no means distinguished for good morals, 
and it would be a difficult task for an ecclesiastic living under the eye of his 
bishop, to effect any reformation in the manners of the colonists, or even to keep 
himself unstained while residing among them. 

Spain, which has been less lavish of testimonies of respect for the episcopal 
character, could not find the same objections against sending bishops into her 
colonies ; but they were always few in number, and although several of them 
are remembered with veneration, it is generally believed that there have been 
some among them whom the Spanish government would not have been anxious 
to see wearing the mitre in Europe, though that government had motives for 
not excluding them from ecclesiastical dignities. It is said that in the Spanish 
colonies, as well as in the French, the duties of the holy ministry have often 
been performed by priests whose conduct would not have been tolerated in 
Europe. 

Thus we have to regret, both that the clergy were not under suitable control, 
and that they contributed so little to the edification of the people. To these 
causes we must ascribe the condition of the churches in Louisiana and the 
Floridas, at the time of their union to the United States. It is a fact within my 
own knowledge, that there was then in the Floridas but one priest; and he, 
not being willing to come under another government, retired first to Cuba, and 


* That is, in plain English, the existence of bishops is a very great inconvenience, which the French 
government, though obliged to endure it at home, will not suffer in the colonies.—77r. 
(1) The English government, to which Canada was ceded by the treaty of peace of 1763. 
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then to Ireland, his native country. Louisiana was not much better supplied. 
When the possession of that country was transferred to the United States, it 
contained only an ignorant population, nearly destitute of priests, and conse- 
quently not living in any conformity to its professed religion. A great part of 
this population was composed of negro slaves. I know very well that, of all 
countries where slavery exists, none has established more legal guarantees in 
favor of the slaves than Spain; and that no better system can be imagined 
than that which Spain has adopted, to alleviate the inevitable consequences 
of a state of slavery in the colonies. Yet, in Louisiana, the slaves at first 
showed scarce a sign of spiritual life, because, under the dominion of Spain as 
well as under that of France, the establishment of the legal guarantees and 
other precautions used in the other Spanish colonies, had been neglected. 
These considerations will help the reader to understand the condition of the. 
Catholic population added to the United States by the cessions of Louisiana 
and the Floridas. Besides, immediately after these cessions, people of all 
-religions and of all opinions, and preachers of all denominations, threw them- 
selves into divers parts of the new territory, which they considered as a vast 
uncultivated field, that promised an ample reward of their industry. 

Long before the American Revolution, while Great Britain still possessed 
her colonies on the shores of the Atlantic, Canada was ceded to her by capitu- 
lation. At that time missionaries had collected congregations on the banks of 
the Wabash, of the Illinois river, and throughout the country which now forms 
the States of Michigan, Indiana and Illinois. The red man, who, at the voice 
of the ministers of the gospel, had abandoned the superstitions of his fathers, 
received the sacraments with a lively faith, and a humble confidence, and wor- 
shipped in spirit’and in truth. But after the country had changed masters, the 
missionaries no longer had an open field there for their labors; and the children 
of the forest, faithful to their creed, might be seen weeping on the banks of the 
great river, and mingling their cries of grief with the howling of the winds, as 
they lamented the destruction of their altars, so poor, and yet so venerated. 
The axe has levelled the forests ; the wild beasts have fled to the regions of 
the west; the plough has opened the bosom of the earth; cities have risen in 
crowds; the power of steam has triumphed over the force of currents; the 
bones of the first worshippers have already mouldered into dust; and yet Kas- 
kaskia and many other places still exhibit the ruins of the first Christian estab- 
lishments, where the Ottawas, the Illinois and the Pottawatomies resorted to 
exchange their wampum, smoke their calumets together, and bury their hatchets 
in token of peace, while their eyes were bedewed with tears at the recital of 
the sufferings of the Son of God. England became mistress of those countries ; 
the Christian sacrifice was abolished; the Revolution soon followed; and the 
American eagle, mounting aloft in the vigor of youth and in the joy of victory, 
saw no vestige of the Catholic worship in those desolated regions, 

[ must now call your attention to those parts of the country, which were 
originally under Protestant dominion. In a religious point of view, they dif- 
fered essentially from each other. New England acknowledged the authority 
of the mother country, and was settled by English Protestants. But those 
Protestants did not belong to the Established Church. They were the Puritans, 
who pretended that the Reformation, (for that name is given to the great apos- 
tasy of the sixteenth century,) had not gone far enough in England. They 
complained that the Established Church still held some anti-scriptural doctrines, 
and pronounced the greater part of its usages, superstitious, anti-christian, and 
idolatrous. Persecution had driven them from their native country. After 
residing for a time in Holland, where they hoped to find opinions agreeing with 
their own, they came to settle a country in America which had been ceded to 
them by the English government, and for which they had negotiated with the 
Indians. The Puritans, then, were enemies of the Church of England, and 
would not permit those who differed from them in sentiment, to reside in their 
territory. But as discussions necessarily arise among those who adopt the 
private interpretation of Scripture, which they regard as the inalienable right of 
each individual, they soon began to persecute each other, and separated, to . 
plant new colonies, all agreeing in the determination to exclude the Catholics. 
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The same may be said of their neighbors the Dutch, then masters of the country 
which now forms the State of New York and a part of New Jersey. ‘Their 
errors were faithfully followed by the English, who succeeded them. 

The name of Virginia, at that time, was applied to the whole region compre- 
hending not only the State of Virginia, but also the Carolinas, and the vast 
solitudes, then unknown, extending westward and southward, even to the un- 
determined boundaries of Florida. There the colonists, who were faithful 
adherents of the Established Church, introduced into their code all the atrocious 
laws which had been enacted in England against the Catholics. But there was 
an habitual animosity, the consequence of religious antipathies, between Vir- 
ginia and New England. 

Meanwhile, a company of English Catholics, with a small number of Irish, 

-Janded in America under the conduct of Lord Baltimore, who left his country to 
enjoy his religion. They settled in Maryland, on land of which they had 
obtained a grant, and proclaimed entire religious liberty to every man professing 
Christianity, of whatever sect.* After a short struggle with the Virginians, 
who attempted to expel them, they were enabled to live in peace, and their 
colony soon became prosperous. More than once, both Virginians and inhabi- 
tants of New England sought in the hospitality of Maryland, a refuge from the 
consequences of party rage at home; and they were not only protected in their 
civil rights, but were admitted to the enjoyment of all the privileges of citizens. 

Some years afterwards, a considerable number of Quakers came with Wil- 
liam Penn, and formed a colony between Maryland and New Jersey. They 
did not deem it expedient to enact laws against such as differed from them in 
doctrine; and yet, for a long time, there were but few Catholics in that colony. 

The revolution which broke out in England in 1641, and which raised the 
Presbyterians and Calvinists to power, exerted a sensible influence on the 
colonies. The Maryland settlement was not yet twenty-five years old; and 
yet the Catholics already found themselves deprived of their rights, civil, reli- 
gious, and political, by a band of strangers to whom they had given asylum 
while seeking to escape from the cruelty of their fellow religionists, and who 

. now combined to persecute their hosts. The laws which were enacted ata 
later period, under Charles II. against the Catholics, and which took from them 
what little had been left by the tyrannic Elizabeth, James II.,} and the perse- 
cutors who succeeded,—these laws, I say, found persons in the colonies willing 
to execute them. Some additions were afterwards made in the reign of Anne ; 
but the new legislators of Maryland deemed them insufficient, and added others 
still, that nothing might be wanting to complete the malignity of the English 
laws against the Catholics. 

It will not be irrelevant to notice the character of some of these laws, which 
otherwise might not be suitably appreciated, and for which some unfortunate 
prejudices have too often served as an excuse. One is tempted to believe, at 
the first glance, that they relate only to Irish servants arriving in the colonies ; 
but in order correctly to apprehend their spirit, and to know who these servants 
were, we must resort to the history of Ireland. This digression will throw 


* The English laws for the punishment of heretics were made by the Roman Catholics, while in power, 
and were executed by them with relentless severity, both before the Reformation, and during the bloody 
reign of queen Mary. When the national religion became Protestant, the definition of heresy was changed 
of course, and the former persecutors became the heretics, and were liable to sufler under the laws which 
they themselves had made. Whatever the Church of Rome may now teach, the Romanists of that day 
held that no heretic—and they regarded all Protestants as heretics—could be a lawful magistrate. ‘They 
held, therefore, that Elizabeth and her Protestant successors were usurpers of the throne of England, and 
that their allegiance was due to the nearest heir who was a Roman Catholic, They were traitors to the 
Protestant government in principle, at all times, and traitors in practice whenever they had any hope of 
placing a Popish pretender upon the throne. Romanism in England was, in fact, a wide spread con- 
spiracy against the reigniog monarch, and Roman Catholic worship was a means of keeping that con- 
spiracy alive. The laws against heresy were therefore modified und administered with a view to its 
suppression; and then the Rorman Catholics considered them as bad laws, which ought not to exist. 
They wished for ‘liberty of conscience,” till they should become strong enough to take the government 
again into their own hands. Such was the policy of James [L., recommended by Louis XIV., and defended 
by the sophistry of Bossuet, Bishop of Meaux, who advised James to make the declarations required of 
the kings of England in favor of Protestantism, as the most likely method of securing, in time, the 
re-establishment of Popery in that kingdom. Under the guidance of this policy, the colony of Maryland 
was settled, and its laws were made.— 77. 

t An error, probably typographical, for James I.—7'r. 
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much light on an important point in relation to the missions in the United 
States, and those of several other countries. ile 

It is well known that when Henry VIIL., urged on by his thirst for revenge, 
compelled his parliaments to legalize his anti-religious innovations, Ireland 
showed herself by no means docile to his caprices. ‘The majority of the ancient 
English families which had settled in those parts of the island already subjected 
to British rule, continued firmly attached to the ancient faith, as did also the 
inhabitants of the districts which still preserved their independence. When 
Elizabeth came to the throne, both her interest and her pride required her to 
maintain the separation from the Holy See. ‘The arrogance of her father 
revived in her, and the parliaments were her slaves. Being at peace in Eng- 
land, she undertook to complete the conquest of Ireland, not only by subduing 
the districts which had never acknowledged her authority, but by forcing all 
the inhabitants of the island to embrace the religion that she had made, The 
descendants of the ancient Irish, and those of the first English colonists, 
received orders to abjure the religion of their fathers, and to substitute for it 
that of the queen. Several Irish chiefs refused to bow beneath the yoke, and 
the nation generally showed the same firmness. The history of the partial 
triumph which Elizabeth obtained, appears like a fable, on account of the per- 
fidy, the murders, the horrors of every kind, which it records. Confiscation, 
deprivation of rank, exile, imprisonment, and the scaffold, were the means 
employed against men whose only fault was fidelity to God; and yet Elizabeth 
did not live to accomplish all that her wickedness had led her to undertake.* 
James I., who succeeded her, had not equally formidable talents; but he steadily 
pursued the path that she had opened, and Ireland found him a destructive 
despot. Entire provinces were reduced to desolation ; and the Scotch Presby- 
terians came, by his order, and took possession of the lands from which the 
Catholics had been expelled by all the scourges which persecution can wield. 
Charles I. succeeded James, and completed the ruin of that unfortunate country. 
Europe was astonished at such atrocities ; and the oppressors, adding calumny 
to their other crimes, alleged that the Irish were a stupid, ignorant and cruel 
race,—an accusation which meant merely that the Irish were Catholics, and 
would not apostatise. It is true that they were poor; but they were made poor 
only by being plundered ; and if they are denounced as bands of robbers, it is 
only because certain impregnable points still furnished a refuge to some of the 
ancient princes of the country and their faithful adherents. 

England had lost her hierarchy. Ireland saw her cathedrals and their estates 
pass into the hands of men introduced by force and sustained by the soldiery ; 
into the hands of men who blasphemed the religion to which those churches and 
estates had been consecrated; and though the episcopal sees preserved their 
succession, they were not occupied. Several bishops suffered martyrdom. 
Others were courageous confessors+ of the faith. At that time, faithfulness to 
God was called treason against the crown: This man is not Cesar’s friend, 
(John xix. 12); and since that time the Irish Catholic clergy have been con- 
stantly denounced by their oppressors and their dupes, as men who excite the 
people to rebellion. 

Cromwell rose to supreme power, and with him reigned fanaticism, hypocrisy 
and rapine. His satellites spread themselves over the whole surface of Ireland, 
ransacking the most private retreats, ruining those who had escaped the first 
devastation, and plundering even the families which, under the Tudors and 
Stuarts, had enriched themselves at the expense of the Catholics. No country 
was ever the prey of a horde more vile and voracious, than the revolutionary 


* After the death of the bloody queen Mary, Philip of Spain, who had been her husband, became a 
suitor for the hand of Elizabeth, but was rejected, and was ever after her bitter enemy. The Romish 
priests in Ireland instigated the people to deny the right of the heretical Elizabeth to the throne, which 
the Popish party asserted, belonged to Mary of Scotland, who had been educated in the Romish faith in 
France. Philip sent an army to invade Lreland, and the Irish Papists joined him ; but the Spanish troops 
were expelled, and the whole island subdued. ‘he conclusion of the war took place a few days after the 
death of Elizabeth, but before the news of that event had reached Ireland. The treason committed by 
pete: Papists in aiding the Spanish army, Bishop England justifies, as nothing but “ fidelity to God.” 
—Tr. 

! A “Confessor,” in the early ages of Christianity, was one who had avowed himself a Christian, when 
called upon by the heathen magistrates to worship their gods, as a test.—7'r. 
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English army. The soldiers of Cromwell took possession of two thirds of the 
lands in Ireland; and the Catholic population seemed to them to be good for 
nothing but to furnish hewers of wood and drawers of water.* This is the 
period at which the Catholics of Maryland also were persecuted; and it was 
done by order of the government which transferred the riches of Ireland to the 
hands of ignoble adventurers, 

The history of all revolutions shows, that the men who rise to power by means 
of them, always endeavor to convince the world of the unworthiness of those 
whose places they usurp. The revolutionary Protestants had seized upon 
every thing, while proclaiming the abolition of nobility and of titles, which they 
pronounced incompatible with the law of God and the rights of men. At the 
restoration of Charles IJ. they changed their language. ‘They clothed them- 
selves with all the titles of which they could get possession, and in time their 
children became the most influential members of the peerage of Ireland. 

The Catholics received their death blow on the flight of James II.+ . They 
had capitulated on condition of enjoying religious liberty ; and the capitulation 
had been signed at the very moment when the troops of William had been 
checked before the walls of Limerick, and a French fleet blockaded the mouth 
of the Shannon. They trusted the royal word; and they found themselves 
compeiled to endure the outrages of a parliament, composed of the upstarts who 
have just been mentioned. Finding only tyrannical oppression, instead of the 
liberty which had been promised, they despaired of their cause. The greater 
part, with tears of indignation, bade adieu to their country. Some of these 
voluntary exiles were hospitably received by the kings of France and Spain, 
and by the Catholic states of Germany; and families of the most illustrious 
names in Europe, have in their veins the blood of these noble confessors. 
Others crossed the Atlantic, to join the Irish Catholics settled in Maryland, 
hoping to escape in a foreign Jand, the pressure of the yoke which had borne 
down their heads in their own unhappy country. Men whose ancestors had for 
centuries possessed immense fortunes, were found, seeking the means of sub- 
sistence by a laborious industry ; and some, to pay their passage, engaged to 
labor in cultivating the soil for a stipulated time after their arrival in America, 
ata price below the ordinary wages. At the time of which I am speaking, 
negroes from Africa were imported into America, and there was a tax on their 
importation, of so much a head. The legislature of Maryland distinguished 
itself, by one enactment, among many other tyrannical regulations, which was 
intended to degrade the Irish confessors‘of the faith; an act imposing the same 
tax on the importation of an Irish servant, as upon the importation of a negro. 
This treatment, however, was nothing new to the wretched exiles; for the laws 
of the country which they had left, offered the same reward for the head of a 
monk, as for the head of a wolf. But the negro, though a slave, could practise 
his religion freely ; while the servant found, on the soil to which he had come to 
be taxed and degraded, all the laws which had driven him from his home. 

It is only by studying the series of facts which I have repeated, that one can 
understand the difficulties which have retarded the progress of the Catholic 
religion in the United States; and unfortunately, this part of history, so neces- 


* Bishop England does not tell what brought Cromwell to Ireland, It was the “horrible rebellion,” 
which, having been planned in secret, was treacherously commenced on the 23d of October, 1641. The 
Rev. Daniel Williams, who lived many years in Ireland, in a Thanksgiving Sermon, preached October 23, 
1689, “‘ fur the Protestants’ Deliverance from the Irish Rebellion,” says :—* I'wo hundred thousand Prot- 
estants were destroyed by these bloody men. Many, at the first breaking out of this rebellion, were invited 
to feasts by the Irish, and butchered at the entertainment. Mere dying was a kindness. ‘I'’ediousness 
and barbarity must heighten their slaughters. They stripped multitudes, and forced them to perish with 
cold and famine in that hard winter. Crowds were burned together in barns; many driven into rivers, 
and such as attempted to escape, were forced back to perish in the waters. Women with child they ripped 
open. Poor babes ‘they tossed on pikes, as pleasing sport. Candles were made of men’s grease. No 
entreaties of women or children could induce to pity.” This account is substantially confirmed by other 
witnesses. These atrocities continued eleven years,—till Cromwell, in 1652, was sent to Ireland to put 
‘an end to the rebellion ; which he soon accomplished.—7'r, 

+ James, having violated his coronation oath, by various acts of arbitrary power, and especially by his 
endeavors to bring England under subjection to the Pope, and finding that the nation would not bear his 
despotism and duplicity, fled to France, and was succeeded by William and Mary. The next year, aided 
by Louis XIV., he attempted to regain possession of Ireland. The Irish Papists generally took up arms 
in his favor; but William, one of the ablest generals of his age, repaired to Ireland in person, and the 
decisive battle of the Boyne soon compelled them to sue for peace.— 77. 
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sary to the solution of many very difficult questions, has been not only neglected, 
but despised. Yet it is certain that one generation must be affected by the 
position of that which preceded it; and we must not forget that the greater part 
of the Catholic population of the United States is descended from the men 
whose misfortunes [ have sketched. : 

It is an error, as all who understand the history of America agree, to think 
that Maryland was a Catholic colony at the time of the revolution, and that the 
Catholics had always retained the ascendency there. It cannot be denied, that 
the descendants of the companions of Lord Baltimore are at this day Protestants, 
and that nearly all the population was Protestant when independence was 
declared. The number of families that always retained their faith and a part of 
their property, was very small; and among the servants who continued faithful 
to their religion, but few could have recourse to their ministers and transmit 
their faith to their children. The clergy were especially the objects of perse- 
cution. The priests were few in number, and were careful to keep out of sight 

of the Protestants, who hunted them like noxious animals. 

It had been arranged,* that the English colonies in America, and all the other 
colonies of the same nation, should be under the jurisdiction of the apostolic 
vicar of London. This arrangement, which appeared excellent in theory, proved 
disastrous in practice. The apostolic vicar of London, being himself surrounded 
with serious difficulties and exposed to persecution, could neither ascertain the 
wants of the colonies, nor apply the remedy. 

Thus perished a colony, founded under the auspices of Great Britain, and to 
which the royal protection had been promised. And observe, I have only 
sketched the conduct of the party which accuses the Catholics of bigotry. I 
have just briefly described the means which enriched the fathers of those who 
now reproach the Irish and American Catholics with their poverty. I will add 
one more touch to this picture, showing one of the methods by which some of 
the nobility enriched themselves. Some Catholics in England and America, 
when threatened with the Joss of their estates, made legal transfers of the title 
of their property into the hands of Protestants, who were their friends and 
neighbors, and who consented to manage them for their benefit, and engaged to 
restore them whenever the laws should allow Catholics to possess them. Some 
Protestants respected the sacred deposits committed to their hands, and thus 
saved the property of the victims of Jaw, (if such iniquitous enactments can, 
without profanation, be called law); but for others, the temptation proved too 
strong; and persecators of the Catholics now boast of their wealth, who are 
indebted for it to the infamous treachery of which their ancestors were guilty. 

I have said that in Pennsylvania, religious liberty was under no legal 
restraint. That colony, therefore, furnished an asylum for Catholics who were 
persecuted in Maryland. But it was scarce possible for them to find a priest; 
and it was scarce possible for the Quakers to understand that the Catholic 
religion ought to enjoy its share of liberty. The Catholics, indeed, were in no 
danger of being hanged, banished, pillaged or taxed by the Quakers; but there 
was something cold and repulsive in the countenances of their hosts, which 
expressed plainly enough, what no one was willing to say. I know nothing that 
better illustrates the conduct of the Quakers towards the refugees from Mary- 
land, than the popular story of the Quaker who wished to get rid of his dog. 
He looked earnestly at him; and seeing people approaching, said with a loud 
voice; “IT will not hang you, I will not strike you, I will not cane you, but I will 
call you by your name ;” and as the people around began to listen, he solemnly 
uttered the two words, “mad dog.” ‘The unfortunate animal was forthwith 
assailed by the by-standers, and beaten to death; while the Quaker, who had 
given the word for his destruction, looked on with a pitiful countenance, and 
pronounced a long discourse on the cruelty of people towards dumb beasts. 
However, I would by no means ascribe this character to all the members of a 
society, in which I have found men full of benevolence, and generous benefac- 
tors. I only wish to give an idea of the position in which the Catholic refugees 


* That is, by the court of Rome.—7'r. 
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in Pennsylvania found themselves placed. I will here state one fact, among a 
thousand which might be brought forward in proof of it. About a century ago, 
several Catholics in Philadelphia wished to build a chapel in a retired part of 
the city. Up to that time, nothing had ever been done in the colony, to impede 
the practice of any kind of worship. Yet the men who were then at the head 
of affairs, thought it indispensable, in a matter of so much importance, to consult 
the privy council of England. ‘This class of people,” said they, “is every 
where spoken against;(1) and though there is no law against them, we ask 
whether it is expedient to allow them to erect a building for religious purposes.” 
The response echoed the sentiment of the inquiry. “There is no law in the 
colony which authorizes you to oppose the attempt of the Catholics; but the 
privy council desires that its execution may be impeded as much as possible.” 
And the colonists certainly showed no disposition, in their treatment of this 
matter, to bring upon themselves the censure of their rulers at home. What I 
have said may illustrate the tolerance of the Pennsylvanians. Every where else, 
the Catholic religion was formally excluded. 

The preceding remarks show sufficiently what obstacles the Catholic emi- 
grants met on their entrance into the English colonies. Before the year 1771, 
the Irish Catholics had settled scarce any where except in Maryland and 
Pennsylvania. Some German Catholics had also settled in Pennsylvania; but 
so destitute of priests, that the most diligent research discovers but two or 
three. Being thus deprived of all spiritual aid, separated from their companions 
in misfortune, estranged from their relatives, lost, so to speak, in the midst of 
sectarians, accustomed to see the true religion outraged and its adherents 
ridiculed and abused, and finally, seeing no prospect of ever being able to 
practice it, the greater part of them ceased to make profession of their faith, 
allowed themselves to be led to the Protestant temples, married wives from 
Protestant families, and their children, learning only false notions of the religion 
of their ancestors, knew it only to hate it. Thus the greater part of the de- 
scendants of the Catholics who emigrated to New England, are now sectarians. 
Yet it is asserted that more than half of the regular troops furnished by Penn- 
sylvania during the war of the revolution, or, as they are now called, the 
Pennsylvania lines, were Irish Catholics; from which it may be inferred, that 
though the church had suffered enormous losses from the causes that I have 
enumerated, it still presented, at the epoch of the revolution, an imposing mass, 
composed in a great measure of Irish, of whom perhaps a third part were born 
in Ireland. The revolution gradually effaced the laws which authorized perse- 
cution ; but it could not create a clergy, nor destroy prejudices which had taken 
such deep root, and which had been so industriously nourished by incessant 
calumnies; and even after the revolution, it was many years before all the 
States effaced from their constitutions the laws which excluded the Catholics 
from all offices of honor, profit and trust. 

To understand perfectly the state of religion before the revolution, we must 
consider the consequences of the cession of Canada; which may be considered 
as comprising the region now called Lower Canada, extending from Quebec to 
Montreal. There is the country which I shall call Canada; and the region 
which comprehends Upper Canada and the countries west of the United States, 
ceded by France to England, I shall call the External Territory. Under the 
government of France, the religious interests of Canada had been managed 
with zeal and prudence. A bishopric was established at Quebec, and parishes 
were organized and intrusted to pious ecclesiastics, who spoke the same lan- 
guage and had the same habits and origin as the rest of the nation. There 
were erected seminaries for the education of a clergy, colleges for the laity, 
convents for the education of girls, hospitals and charitable establishments, in 
which the people found their own usages and their own belief. The English 
government was at first hostile to the Catholic religion, and gave to the 
successive governors very particular instructions, to undermine the Catholic 
faith and secure the triumph of the established church. But though the faithful 
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in Canada, both clergy and laity, had to suffer much, all attempts to destroy the 
Catholic religion, or even to arrest its flight, were in vain. The government at 
last found itself compelled to respect the religion which it had attempted to 
ruin; and the time when the American colonies were urging their grievances 
and pressing their demands, was not the time to come to a rupture with the 
Catholics. England had the good sense to become more moderate in her 
opposition to the Catholic religion. She has reapt the fruit of that policy ; and 
it may even be said, that the intolerance and fanaticism which desolated the 
other colonies, have contributed to confirm her in the possession of the important 
territory she had acquired. . ‘ 

Among the divers complaints presented by the thirteen colonies which after- 
wards became the United States, some were of great importance and manifestly 
just; but others were evidently without foundation. Among these last, the 
following deserves to be noticed: “That England had injured the colonies, by 
protecting the Catholic religion and tolerating its worship in Canada; which had 
been done, it was said, for the sake of securing the reduction of all the colonies 
to a state of slavery.”* And yet, after publishing this singular complaint, 
Congress sent a deputation, to engage the Canadians to make a common cause 
with them against Great Britain. It is not surprising that this deputation was 
very coolly received. The Canadians had been put upon their guard. They 
had not forgotten the martyrdom of father Sebastian Rasles,(1) and other acts 
of similar kindness of heart, very il]’ adapted to inspire them with confidence in 
the New England colonists. Yet this movement of Congress shows that a 
change was taking place in the sentiments of the Anglo-Americans towards the 
Catholics. 

Some missions had been established in the External Territory, among the 
Indians. The conduct of the neophytes was edifying. The Jesuits had the 
principal direction of those missions. They received, for their support, consid- 
erable sums, besides what was necessary for the maintenance of their own 
establishments. The English drove away the Jesuits, took possession of their 
buildings and funds, and, so to speak, restored that vast country to its state of 
primitive desolation. Thus that part of Canada which was ceded to the United 
States, came to be totally deprived of religious establishments, though it had 
been a Jand of missions. From that time, the descendants of the red men, con- 
verted by the first missionaries, have disappeared from that region. Some of 
them passed over into the English territory, where a policy entirely new had 
begun to prevail, and others retired towards the Pacific ocean. 

Among the most wealthy colonists at the south, were some families of 
Huguenots, whom England had received after the revocation of the edict of 


* The passage to which Bishop England refers, is doubtless the following, which is contained in the 
Address of Congress to the People of Great Britain, adopted October 21, 1774:— 

“ By another act, the dominion of Canada is to be so extended, modeled and governed, as that, being 
disunited from us, detached from our interests, by civil as well as religious prejudices, that by their num- 
bers daily swelling with Catholic emigrants from Europe, and by their devotion to an administration, so 
friendly to their religion, they might become formidable to us, and on oceasion, be fit instruments in the 
hands of power, to reduce the ancient, free Protestant colonies to the same state of slavery with themselves. 

“This was evidently the object of the act; and in this view, being extremely dangerous to our liberty 
and quict, we cannot forbear complaining of it, us hostile to British America. Superadded to these con- 
siderations, we cannot help deploring the unhappy condition to whieh it has reduced the many English 
settlers, who, encouraged by the roval proclamution promising the enjoyment of all their rights, have pur- 
chased estates in that country. They are now the subjects of an arbitrary government, deprived of trial 
by jury, and when imprisoned, cannot claim the benefit ofthe Habeas Corpus act, that great bulwark and 
palladium of English liberty. Nor can we suppress our astonishment, that a British Parliament should 
ever consent to establish in that country a religion that has deluged your Ireland with blood, and dispersed 
impiety, bigotry, persecution, murder, and rebellion, through every part of the world.” 

The reader will judge, whether Bishop England has quoted this document fairly. —7'r. 

(1) The martyrdom of father Sebastian Rasles occurred August 23, 1724, Sce the account given by 
father De la Chaise, in the Lettres Edifiantes. It may be found in the Annals, No. 28, p. 449.* 


* Sebastian Rasles, Ralle, or Rale, was a French Jesuit missionary at Norridgewock, in Maine. It appears from his own 
pepe which at dilierent times fel] into the hands of the government of Massachusetts, that he was in correspondence with the 

rench governor of Canada, by whose aid he hoped to exclude the English from the region where he resided; and that he 
accompanied bis own Tadians in at least one expedition agaiust the English colonists, and acted a conspicuous part in at least one 
attack upon their settlements, ‘Nhe evidence against him, as an instigator of Indian wars, induced the government of Massa- 
chusetts to make repeated attempts to arrest him. At last, August 23, 1724, the Indian settlement at-Norridzewock was surprised, 
attacked and destroyed. Rasles fellin the battle. See the Collections of the Mass. Hist. Soc., 2d series, Vol. 8, page 250. One 
of his letters may be found on page 266 of the same volume. See also the last number of the Am. Quart. Register, page 23. 
To call the death of Raslesa “‘ martyrdom,” is a gross perversion of terms; unless instigating the Jndians to massacre the 
English colonists was a part of his religion,—Tr. 
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Nantes, and who, by their industry and perseverance, had acquired considerable 
fortunes, to which every succeeding generation had made additions. It was to 
be expected that they would retain some prejudices against the religion by 
which, they imagined, their fathers had been made to suffer; but it must be 
said that they never showed a spirit of persecution. At the time of which we 
are speaking, there was scarce a Catholic in their vicinity, and for many years 
afterwards, it would have been vain to search there for a priest. Some 
Scotch Presbyterians had also settled in the southern part of the country, as 
well as some descendants of the Scottish colonists in Ireland ; and some German 
Protestants had joined them. 

This brings us to the time when the country ceased to be under the dominion 
of England, and the independence of the United States was acknowledged by 
treaty. Unquestionably, the number of Catholics was then less than it would 
have been, had there always been a sufficiently numerous clergy, and no per- 
secutions. I cannot state what their number was. As to the priests, I believe 
their number is rather overrated by stating it at twenty-six. As hostility to the 
Catholics began to give way at the time of the Revolution, that was doubtless 
the time for attempting a great revolution in religion; but such an attempt 
could not be made, without a learned, zealous and numerous clergy. At that 
time, prejudices very naturally prevailed against England; and if that country * 
had been able to attend to any spiritual wants besides her own, priests sent 
thence to the United States could scarce have expected to be well received. 
But the condition of England was far worse then than now; though even now 
the clergy of that country are far from being sufficient to meet its wants. The 
last apostolic vicar of the district of London, in answering questions officially 
proposed, said that it was impossible to state when England would be able to 
furnish missionaries for its colonies, But at the time of which I am speaking, 
England was enduring, besides other evils, an afilictive persecution, and had 
not even a single establishment for education ; so that America could expect no 
aid from that quarter. 

As to Ireland—the loss of the American colonies had created a salutary fear 
in the mind of the English government; and to secure the attachment of that 
island, it was thought advisable to relax the system of persecution. But, not- 
withstanding that happy change, Ireland had not a seminary on her soil, and 
she found but an insufficient resource in the provisions which the four Catholic 
nations of Europe, and particularly France, had made for the education of her 
clergy. The languages of the Catholic nations, so different from the English, 
were a very serious obstacle to sending missionaries from France, Italy or 
Spain, to America. Another difficulty arose from the poverty of the American 
Catholics, and the entire want of all resources, except the estates which had 
originally been consecrated to the support of missions and of the establishments 
of the Jesuits; estates of which the priests of Maryland had obtained legal 
possession, which was afterwards transferred to the Jesuits of Georgetown, 
under the obligation of paying something for the support of the Bishop of 
Baltimore. These estates were the principal support of the missions in Mary- 
land. ' 

Thus, though there were then Catholics in many States of the Union, there 
were priests only in Pennsylvania and Maryland; and they were too few to 
meet the wants of all who called upon them. In Maryland, there were a dozen 
places where priests might be found; but in Pennsylvania, beyond the limits 
of Philadelphia, they occupied but two or three stations, and every where else 
the Catholic emigrants sought in vain for a priest and an altar. I have already 
pointed out the consequences of this sad state of things; the most lamentable 
of which is, the apostasy of so many thousand descendants of Catholic emi- 
grants. Perhaps not more than six priests came from Ireland, with the thou- 
sands and thousands of Irish who landed during the eight or ten years which 
elapsed, from the acknowledgement of independence to the appointment of the 
first bishop in the United States. And while the population spread itself 


* That is, the Roman Catholics in that country, of whom he arrogantly speaks, through the remainder 
of the paragraph, as if they were England.—7'r, 
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beyond the cities, the priests were obliged to shut themselves up in them. It 
must not be supposed that the men who were then at the head of these new 
States were half civilized savages. ‘They were, on the contrary, men of superior 
intelligence. Many of them had been thoroughly educated in the schools of 
Europe, and had improved themselves by travel; they had served their country 
in the day of danger, both in council and in the field; they had read much, and 
maintained correspondence with the most distinguished men of the age. Such 
men must inevitably exert a great influence on the society which surrounds 
them. Others, formed in their school and possessing superior talents, strove 
to equal them, and often successfully. Schools and colleges were erected ; 
local governments and courts of justice were established; religious congre- 
gations were formed; on all sides, efforts were made to create whatever was 
wanting. But, if he who contemplates this mighty movement, rejoices to see 
a bishopric erected, and the new see occupied by a man worthy of the religion 
he professed and the post committed to his trust; he will also be grieved to 
find that bishop without influence, because he had not a suitable clergy to 
sustain him, and could not create one. The greater part of those then in the 
ministry were wanting in the mental qualifications necessary to remove the 
false notions of which the heads of Americans were full; books, to explain the 
Catholic doctrines, could not be obtained; most productions of English litera- 
ture, which had become the literature of America, were filled with passages 
adapted to destroy the Catholic religion by false expositions, by sophisms and 
by ridicule. ‘There were neither presses nor libraries to meet the evil. The 
people were greedy for instruction, but could draw it only from poisoned 
sources. 

We now come to the period when infidelity produced its inevitable con- 
sequences in France. Religion was proscribed, the clergy massacred or ban- 
ished, pious laymen who escaped death, found refuge in foreign lands, and 
some of them crossed the ocean. The priests who remained in France, who 
were protected by the men in power and were employed in the public service, 
were bad priests. The good priests, the faithful and learned priests, poured 
out their blood for the sake of religion, or left the country. The emigrant 
French clergy were not content with edifying other nations by their resig- 
nation. In many countries they promoted the conversion of Protestants by 
their zeal and their good example. Happily for America, some of these men 
found an asylum there, and rendered important aid, at a time when her own 
clergy was so feeble. They studied the language as successfully as could 
reasonably be expected. There is no language more difficult for foreigners to 
acquire, than the English; and Frenchmen especially feel the difficulty. The 
few who become able to speak the language tolerably in public, are exceptions, 
commonly very rare exceptions, among those of the same nation who are able 
to use it in conversation. America has witnessed some of these exceptions. 
She has seen two or three public speakers who filled the pulpit respectably, and 
whom men of science and taste could hear with pleasure. Several others 
Jearned enough of the language to make themselves understood; and all 
preached at least by their example. But it must be acknowledged that if they 
had added a sufficient knowledge of English to the learning and piety for which 
they were distinguished, conversions would have been much more numerous; 
especially if their early habits of life had prepared them to mingle with the 
people and direct the missions. But it would have been useless to search for 
men of that cast; and even as circumstances were, the arrival of the French 
priests was a providential favor. Soon after, the insurrection in St. Domingo 
compelled a great number of colonists to fly, with such slaves as they could 
bring away. Some priests accompanied them, and settled principally in the 
southern States. Thus the French Catholics were furnished with all spiritual 
resources. It was far otherwise with the Irish, who were continually increasing 
in the seaports, though they left them by thousands to labor on farms and 
plantations in the interior, or to subdue the forests and uncultivated lands. 

The colleges which Ireland had on the continent, had been destroyed by the 
French revolution and the wars which followed it; and when the English 
government began to treat that country with less severity, years passed away 
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before educational institutions could be provided, and funds collected for the 
support of professors and students. The bishops and people had begun the 
work; and the government gave, with apparent reluctance, a pitiful sum, which 
became very useful in the hands of those to whom it was intrusted. But Ire- 
land had to supply the vacancies in her own churches; and this was evidently 
a duty more imperative, than aiding those of her children who had left her, to 
settle in foreign lands. 

Finally, I must remark that during the twenty years next after the erection 
of the see of Baltimore—that is, during a period in which there was a great 
increase of the Catholic population, and when piety found more nourishment 
than formerly—the church suffered great losses, because the clergy was not 
yet sufficiently numerous, and could not, for the reasons which I have men- 
tioned, extend its care effectually to the emigrants. I will mention, too, as 
another cause of the affliction of our churches, the condition of orphans, children 
of Catholics, even at the time when priests and congregations were multiplying. 
The children were placed in the public schools, where they inevitably lost their 
faith.* I will say again, that the bishop was obliged to confine his labors almost 
exclusively to the city of Baltimore, and that his diocese, almost as large as half 
Europe, enjoyed none of the advantages of Episcopal visitation. Finally, I will 
advert to those deplorable arrangements concerning church property, which 
furnished occasion for the usurpation of trustees, and for a host of schisms and 
dissensions in the churches.(1) 

In 1810, the number of Catholics increased considerably in the large cities 
on the Atlantic seaboard, and in western Virginia and Pennsylvania. The 
Holy See thought it advisable to erect Baltimore into a metropolis, and to give 
it for suffragans, four bishops, who were stationed at New York, Philadelphia, 
Boston, and Bardstown in Kentucky. Two French priests, who had labored 
usefully in the missions, and who possessed all the virtues of their office, were 
appointed to fill two of these sees. To justify the praises I have bestowed upon 
them, I need only name my Lord Cheverus and my Lord Flaget. Two Irish 
priests were raised to the other sees; one of whom never came to the United 
States, and the other was overwhelmed with innumerable embarrassments, and 
lived but a short time after his appointment. Dr. Conelly succeeded the first 
bishop of New York, my Lord Concannon, who died on his journey from Rome 
to New York, and never saw the land he was to evangelize; so that Dr. Conelly 
was in fact the first bishop who took possession of the see, and governed the 
diocese. All admired his virtues, his humility, the zeal with which he visited 
the sick and listened to sinners at the confessional. ‘T'wo of his priests were 
full of activity, and enjoyed some success. Much was accomplished by the 
zeal and prudence of one of the two, who governed the diocese during the 
difficult period between the death of the prelate and the appointment of his 
successor. The diocese of Philadelphia was at that time a prey to anarchy, the 
consequences of which it was not easy to repress. 


* So Bishop Purcell, writing to his patrons in Europe, complained of the fatal influence of the free 
schools in Cincinnati. So the Roman Catholic priests at the Sandwich Islands forbade their converts to 
attend the schools instituted by the government, for teaching the natives to read and write. So the acting 
Roman Catholic Bishop at New York is now protesting that Roman Catholic children cannot be educated 
in the public schools, without endangering their faith. The testimony comes from all quarters, that the 
influence of public schools is fatal to the prevalence of the Roman Catholic religion.—7'r. 

(1) See, on this subject, the letter of my lord the coadjutor of Philadelphia, Annals, No. 55, page 155.* 


* The passage referred to, reads thus :— 

** Por the ordinary expenses of the diocese and of the mission, the generosity of the faithful is sufficient, except in a few places 
where their number is very small, and their means very limited, as is the case in the French settlements, and in some of the Ger- 
man. But the support of the churches, which is indispensable, encounters great difficulties, as the necessary funds can svarce be 
obtained, except on conditions which may become, and in certain cases actually do become, dangerous. A free gift can rarely be 
obtained. If any one gives a building lot fora church, it 1s on conditiow that the title to the land shall not be in the hands of the 
bishop. It is insisted that the tive shall be in the hands of church-wardens, chosen annually by the parishioners, acting as a 
corporation. If a man gives anything towards the erection of this church, he requires a reduction in the price of the seats when 
they are sold,—as they must be, to meet the expenses of building. From the moment when that sale takes place, the church is 
no longer the house of the poor. Fach purchaser owns his seat, just as he owns his house. He can sell it, bequeath it, or give it 
away. He has it under lock and key, and keeps it empty when he pleases. The church-wardens receive an annual rent for the 
seats, of which they give such portion as they please to the Curate, and do what they think fit with the rest. Cases have occurred, 
and there is always danger that they will occur,—in which the church-wardens have denied pecuniary support entirely to the 
‘Curate appointed by the Bishop, and have employed the money in supporting some scandalous priest, in opposition to ecclesiastical 
authority, in publishing pamphlets against that authority, or commencing suits at law against the Bishop himself! Ld din 

The ‘usurpation of trustees,’’ then, consists in tlieir claiming, as representatives and agents of the congregation, some voice in 
the selection of their pastors. ‘he idea that the laity have such a right, is subversive of Roman Catholic discipline. It is, however, 
very likely to prevail more and more throughout the United States, and the Romish priesthood will not easily exclude it from the 
minds of their people.—TZ'r. 
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The southern part of the country needed to be better organized. The 
diocese of New Orleans was intrusted to Dr. Dubourg, a man of enlarged 
views, but who had no clergy under him, and no resources, and was obliged to 
contend with serious difficulties. He retired to St. Louis, and Jaid the first 
foundations of that diocese, where a large number of Irish, German and Canadian 
Catholics had come together. The sees of Charleston and Richmond were 
erected five years after the death of Dr. Carrol, who may justly be called the 
father of the rising church in the United States. Emigration increased with 
astonishing rapidity. Cincinnati and St. Louis became Episcopal sees. Florida 
was ceded to the United States. The churches there had been without pastors 
for several years; the ecclesiastical estates no longer existed, or had passed 
into other hands, before the erection of the see of Mobile; and when that see 
was established, nothing could be done but to place a bishop there without a 
‘clergy. A very short time afterwards, Detroit became a bishopric. Vincennes 
saw a daily increase of its population, composed of English and German 
“Catholics, who were flocking to the fertile country in that vicinity.(1) Rail- 
roads have been constructed, by the side of canals which had been previously 
made ; correspondences with Europe and facilities of communication have been 
wonderfully increased. The population, which fifty years ago, amounted to 
only three millions, is more than sextuple.* The Catholics have formed 
numerous settlements, of which not more than a third part can be visited. The 
consequences of this state of things are manifest. T’he question, therefore, is 
not whether the number of Catholics has increased, whether churches have been 
built, whether institutions have been founded. The true question is, whether 
there has not been areal and very great loss, for want of a sufficiently numerous 
clergy, and from being so long obliged to do as we have done? It is but too 
evident, that this question must be answered in the affirmative. 

The principal causes of the loss we have suffered are, in my opinion, the 
following. 1. The influx of a great number of Catholic emigrants, into a country 
where no preparation had been made for the practice of their religion, and where, 
on the contrary, its practice would encounter a host of obstacles, which, to a 
stranger, must appear insurmountable. 2. The want of institutions for the 
education of Catholic children in the religion of their fathers. 3. The deplorable 
condition of many children of Catholic emigrants who have died of want, or who 
in consequence of their misfortunes or their faults, have left their unfortu- 
nate childrento be brought up in public institutions, where the instruction which 
they receive detaches them from the religion of their parents. 4. The want of 
aclergy numerous enough to meet all wants, understanding the language well 
enough to speak in public, and sufficiently acquainted with the government, the 
laws, the genius of the people, always to act with a judicious regard to circum- 
stances. 5. The want of mutual confidence among the emigrants, and the 
consequent want of that co-operation, which would fuse into one mass the 
different nations and different religious societies, which, though they all had 
the same faith and the same zeal, were yet too much divided by their several 
‘usages and interests to act as one body. 6, The vigilance, the activity, the 
pecuniary resources, the well concerted efforts of the various Protestant societies, 
which, however divided in their faith, are always united when the object is to 
ruin the Catholic religion, or check its progress.} 

It remains for me to express my opinion of what the Society for the Propa- 


(1) The last council at Baltimore requested the Moly Father to erect three new sees, and the request has 
‘been granted. One of these sces is situated at Natchez, in the State of Mississippi; another at Nashville, 
in Tennessee ; and the third at Dubucque, in the north part of the State of Missouri. 

Mr. Thomas Hayden, curate of Pittsburgh, in the diocese of Philadelphia, has been appointed to Natchez, 
and has accepted. The father Richard Miles, u Dominican, amissionary in Kentucky, has been appointed 
to Nashville, and has refused. M. Loras, a missionary of the diocese of Lyons, and for several years 
grand vicar of Mobile, has been appointed to the bishopric of Dubueque, and has accepted, 

The Catholic Church now reckons, in the United States, fourteen bishoprics and an archbishopric. 
These sees, in the order of their erection, are those of Baltimore, Bardstown, Philadelphia, New York, 
Boston, New Orleans, Charleston, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Mobile, Detroit, Vincennes, and the three just 
mentioned. 

* Less than sextupled even in 1840. See last census.— 7%. 

t This is high authority for believing that efforts to check the progress of Romanism, though sometimes 
injudiciously conducted, have on tho whole been useful.—77. ‘ 
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gation of the faith has done. I consider its existence as an immense benefit to 
the churches of the United States, and the continuance of its efforts as not only 
useful, but indispensably necessary ; for the enemies of our faith have redoubled 
their activity and energy, since they have seen that we are aided by our friends 
in Europe. If we are abandoned now, it will be much more difficult than for- 
merly for us to resist them, and it will become a question, whether your gene- 
rosity for some years past will not have done more harm than good. But we 
fear nothing of the kind. The principles which guide you, the motives by 
which your decisions are governed, give me confidence. You have for your 
principles of action, the love of God, the love of your brethren, zeal for religion, 
every sentiment which inspires charity. The prudential rules which you have 
adopted, forbid you to engage in matters that do not belong to you, while you 
act with energy in the sphere which has been assigned to you. You collect 
treasures for the poor, and you intrust the distribution of them to those who, 
according to the discipline of the church, have the right and the power of 
attending to its interests. You certainly have reason to rejoice. You have 
built churches, founded seminaries, sustained missons, created convents, estab- 
lished schools, rescued orphans from want and from the danger of eternal ruin.* 
The blind have been enabled to see the darkness in which they were plunged, 
and the deaf to hear the words of truth. The judgments of God have struck 
them with fear, and the charms of virtue have attracted them. Those who 
walked with a tottering step, now run in the way of the commandments. The 
gospel has been preached to the poor, who were before neglected, and even 
abandoned. A barren land has been, in a great measure, reclaimed; the virtues 
have germinated there vigorously; good works have taken deep root; it 
rejoices the eye by the beauty of the harvest with which it is covered ; it bears 
fruit worthy of redemption. Thousands of men, lately sitting in darkness and 
the shadow of death, now raise their hands to bless you, because you have 
called them to enjoy the light and warmth of the true day-spring. You have 
already done much to remedy the state of poverty and desolation in which the 
western hemisphere was groaning. Already a great change has been wrought, 
and you have been the first to furnish the means of producing it. Courage, then! 
Let your zeal burn more and more intensely, and let your activity continually 
increase; and be assured that the ministers of the Holy Church, to whom you 
intrust your gifts, will discover and adopt, by the aid of God, the most advan- 
tageous mode of expending them.(1) 


+ JOHN, Bishop of Charleston. 


N ONT Es. 


The following extract of a letter from Dr. Miles, Roman Catholic Bishop of Nashville, 
to M. Choiselat, Member of the Central Committee at Paris, dated January 3, 1840, and 


ublished in the Annals of the Propagation of the Faith, confirms the statements of 
Bishop England. 

“ Could you but know the vast amount of evil which was the result in this diocese 
alone of the absence of a clergy, you, and all the members of the Association, would, I 
have no doubt, become even more interested for us. How many hundreds, in this 
State—perhaps thousands—who were born of Catholic parents, and are now enrolled 
amongst the members of the enemies of our faith, would now, (if blessed with a min- 
ister,) in many instances, return ; and, if not deprived of the opportunities of practising 
the religion of their fathers, would never have deserted our faith! We have had pain- 
ful—too many painful—evidences of this desertion of truth, in consequence of a privation 
of a minister.” 


Other passages, of similar import, might be given. But it is needless. Enough has 
been laid before the reader to show that if the Pope is to retain his dominion over his 


* That is, by being educated in public schools.—Tr. 
(1) The original of this letter was in English. 
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subjects, he must keep them at home, where all the power of European despotism, 
civil, ecclesiastical, and intellectual, may combine to hold them fast. If they are 
allowed to come here, where they have the privilege and means of thinking and 
choosing for themselves, where they are exposed to the influence of our public schools 
and other free institutions, where they can learn from Protestants themselves what 
Protestantism is, and where the pious can, without danger from the Inquisition, make 
efforts for their conversion, immense numbers of them will be lost to the Roman Cath- 
clic Church. It is evident, too, that the members of the Romish hierarchy in the 
United States understand their danger, and, with all the aid they can procure from 
Europe, are engaging in efforts, which it will require no little watchfulness and energy 
on our part to counteract; and especially, that while they are industriously filling the 
ranks of their clergy, we cannot safely allow the ranks of our own to be deficient.—Tr. 


BRIEF NOTICE OF THE MAINE HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 
[By Witxiram Wits, Esq., of Portland.] 


Soon after the separation of Maine from Massachusetts, which took place in 
1820, several prominent individuals in the new State, were desirous of estab- 
lishing an association similar to those existing in some other States, for the 
promotion of historical inquiry and knowledge. In 1821 they conferred together, 
and resolved to procure an act of incorporation, the better to carry their objects 
into effect. In pursuance of this resolution, a charter for the “ Maine Historical 
Society,” was obtained the ensuing winter, which embraced the following names. 
“ William Allen, Albion K. Parris, Prentiss Mellen, Wm. P. Preble, Ichabod 
Nichols, Edward Payson, Joshua Wingate, Jr., Stephen Longfellow, George 
Bradbury, Ashur Ware, Edward Russell, Benjamin Orr, Benjamin Hasey, Wm. 
King, Daniel Rose, Benjamin Ames, Isaac Lincoln, Benjamin Vaughan, Nathan 
Weston, Jr, Daniel Coney, Robert H. Gardiner, Sanford Kingsbury, Eliphalet 
Gillet, Thomas Bond, John Merrick, Peleg Sprague, James Parker, Ariel Mann, 
Ebenezer T. Warren, Benjamin Tappan, Revel Williams, James Bridge, Heze- 
kiah Packard, Samuel E. Smith, Wm. Abbot, Leonard Jarvis, John Wilson, 
Wm. D. Williamson, Jacob McGaw, David Sewall, John Holmes, Jonathan 
Cogswell, Josiah W. Seaver, Wm. A. Hayes, Joseph Dane, Ether Shepley, 
Enoch Lincoln, Horatio G. Balch, and Judah Dana.” 

The object of the Society is thus briefly stated in the act: “It shall be the 
duty of said Society to collect and preserve, as far as the state of their funds 
will admit, whatever in their opinion may tend to explain and illustrate any 
department of civil, ecclesiastical, and natural history, especially of this State 
and of the United States.” 

The first meeting of the Corporation was held at the Council Chamber in 
Portland, April 11, 1822, when the Society was duly organized by the choice 
of Albion K. Parris, President, Benjamin Hasey, Recording Secretary, Edward 
Russell, Corresponding Secretary, Prentiss Mellen, Treasurer, and Edward 
Payson, Librarian. Mr, Parris was then Governor of the State, and Mr. Mellen 
Chief Justice. 

Associates were admitted at this and subsequent meetings, and a cabinet and 
library were immediately commenced, which are now kept in the library of 
Bowdoin College. The whole number of members admitted to the Society, in 
addition to the 49 mentioned in the act of incorporation, is 122, of whom 10 
were Corresponding, and the remainder Resident members; of the former, 4 
have died, and of the latter, including the persons named in the charter, 36; 
leaving the present number of members, 141, 

The Society, among its first duties, issued circulars to the several towns in 
the State, offering itself as a depositary for books and papers relating to the 
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early history of the State, and requesting communications and contributions on 
statistical and historical subjects. These were partially responded to, and some 
valuable facts were obtained. Still, however, much remained, and now remains 
behind, which with a little individual exertion, might be made to furnish a vast 
mass of information, useful not only to the present, but to future times. There 
are several families in the State which derive their descent in a direct line from 
some of the earliest settlers of our territory. There is, very probably, in their 
possession, documents relating to titles of land growing out of the contested 
claims which have agitated the people from the earliest period of their immi- 
gration, caused by contradictory grants to and from early proprietors, and by 
original occupation. These furnish facts in regard to location and genealogy, 
interesting to the antiquarian. We have had an opportunity of examining 
several collections of this kind in the possession of individuals, and others we 
know are still unexplored. 

In 1831, sufficient materials had been collected, and of sufficient interest, to 
induce the Society to publish a volume of its transactions. ‘This was given to 
the public in that year, in a handsome octavo form of 430 pages. The following 
summary will show with how much fidelity and ability the Society performed 
the task which they had undertaken. 


Introductory remarks, by Judge Ware. 

The charter, regulations, members and officers of the Society. 

I. History of Portland, Ist part, with notices of all the early settlements on the coast 
of Maine, and of the political history of the Province. 

II. and III. Histories of the towns of Limerick and Wells. 

IV. Extracts from the early records of the Province of Maine, from Judge Sewall’s 
MSS. 

V. Depositions of George Cleeves and others in 1645, ‘ concerning the miscarriages 
of Robert Nash on the coast of Maine.” 

VI. The submission of Black Point, Blue Point, and Falmouth, to the jurisdiction of 
Massachusetts in 1658. 

VII. Petition of Edward Godfrey to the Government of Mass. in 1654. 

VIII. A petition from the inhabitants of York, Kittery, Wells, &c. to Oliver Crom- 
well, Aug. 12, 1656. 

IX. A letter to John Endicott, Governor of Massachusetts, from Edward Rishworth, 


Aug. 14, 1656. 
X. A letter from S. Curwin, 1663, from London, about the affairs of New England. 
XI. A petition from the inhabitants of the province of Maine to King Charles If. 1680. 
XII. The late Gov. Lincoln’s MSS. papers. 
1. Remarks on the Indian Languages. 
2. Account of the Catholic Missions in Maine. 
XIII. Arnold’s letters while on the expedition across Maine to Quebec in 1775, with 
Col. Montresor’s Journal of a tour from the St. Lawrence to the Kennebeck, about 1760. 
XIV. An account of Arnold’s expedition in 1775, with a notice of the attack on 


Quebec, and biographical sketches. 


The publishing Committee were Ichabod Nichols, Ashur Ware, Parker 
Cleaveland, Samuel P. Newman, and William Willis. 

The following extracts from the introductory remarks, possess a permanent 
interest, which entitles them to a place in this notice. 

“ We have arrived at an age in our national existence, when there is a sober 
and chastened pleasure in looking backward as well as forward. The mosses 
of more than two centuries have already gathered themselves on the tombs of 
the first settlers. The early events of our national story are beginning to 
appear misty and indistinct in the distance, and are fast acquiring something of 
that hallowed interest that belongs to antiquity. ‘The large number of journals, 
memoirs, and other writings which have been published within a few years, 
relating to the early history of the country—the avidity with which these have 
been received by the public, and the numerous historical and antiquarian 
societies formed for the purpose of collecting and preserving the records of the 
primitive condition of the country, and of its earliest inhabitants, all serve to 
show that a lively and general interest is now beginning to be felt, in what may - 
be termed, without doing much violence to the proprieties of language, our 
ancient history. 

VOL, XIV, 20 
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“Tt was this fecling which led to the establishment of the Society, the first 
volume of whose collections is now offered to the public. ’ : 

“One of the first, if not the very first object of interest to an American anti- 
quarian, is whatever relates to the original inhabitants of the country, This 
singular and interesting people are now fast vanishing from the face of the 
earth. Nation after nation of the race once exercising a powerful sway, and 
extending their authority over a wide extent of country, have already disap- 
peared. Fuimus Toes has long ago been recorded of the proudest empires 
that adorned this western world, and the inevitable doom of the melancholy 
remains of other tribes and nations, is already sealed, and cannot be very long 
delayed. 

“ Whatever relates to the first settlement of the country by our ancestors ; 
all that can contribute to illustrate their character, their trials and sufferings, and 
the primitive institutions of the earliest settlers, comes to our minds with another 
and deeper interest. It is the early establishments of a people, the manners, 
habits, opinions, and modes of thinking which »prevail at this time, that most 
deeply imprint themselves on the national character.” 

We could extend our extracts from these judicious remarks to a much greater 
length, and with profit to our readers, but our limits will not allow us to indulge 
in the pleasing task. 

This is the only volume the Society have yet published; not arising, indeed, 
from any want of rich and valuable materials, but from the means of spreading 
them before the public. The sale of works of this character is quite limited; 
the expense therefore of producing them must be principally borne by members 
of the associations which undertake their publication, who, it must be confessed, 
do not very cheerfully contribute to an object which does not make striking and 
visible impressions upon the community, or reflect a particular advantage upon 
themselves. 

There is a vast deal of historical matter of deep interest, still undeveloped, 
relating to the settlement of Maine—its early progress—its suffering from 
Indian and French depredation—its Indian tribes, their religion, language, and 
almost entire extinction—the numerous political changes in the proprietary, 
colonial and provincial governments—the peculiar habits and manners of the 
first settlers—all furnishing a copious fund, from which much valuable know}]- 
edge may be extracted. An historical society with means, and stimulated 
by afew minds zealous and active in antiquarian researches, may accomplish 
very much in bringing to light from individual recesses, the obscure and almost 
forgotten memorials of “our ancient history.” We hope the exertions of this 
Society in the ample field which lies before them, will receive a new impulse, 
and that they will furnish fresh contributions to the history and antiquities of 
our country. 

The following table will show the succession of the officers of the Society. 


Presidents. William Willis, 1831—1834 
Albion K. Parris 1929 eae Ges be 
William Allen, ” 1823—1827 Joseph McKeen, 1836-— 
Ichabod Nichols, 1828—1832 
Stephen Longfellow, 1833—1834 4. piety aid 
Prentiss Melien, 1835—1841 eatinand ge ae WE 
Albion K. Parris, 1831— 1832 
Corresponding Secretaries. William Willis, 1833—1834 
Edward Russell, 1999 William B. Sewall, 1835 
Ichabod Nichols, 1823—1827 John MeKeen, niche 
Samuel P. Newman, 1828 ; : 
Parker Cleaveland, 1899— Librarians and Cabinet Keepers. 
" 7 Edward Payson 1822 
__ Recording Secretaries. Parker Oleaveland, 1823—1828 
Benjamin Hasey, 1822 Samuel P. Newman, 1829—1833 
Benjamin Tappan, 1823—1827 Henry W. Longfellow, 1834 


Stephen Longfellow, 1828—1830 Alpheus 8. Packard, 1835— 
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JUDGE SEWALL’S SPEECH AND CHARGE TO THE GRAND JURY, 


AT THE COURT AT CHARLESTOWN, SHORTLY AFTER THE DEATH OF HON. WAITSTILL 
WINTHROP, ESQ., CHIEF JUSTICE. 


Transcribed from a Copy in his own hand-writing in his Letter Book.* 


«Copy of my Speech at Charlestown, Jan’y 28, 1717-18, just before giving the 
Charge to the Grand Jury. 


[Turning toward the Chief Justice’s Empty Seat.] 


‘“The Observable Vacancy in this Court, Entirely Renews our Grief. It brings 
to Remembrance how the High and Mighty Breakers have passed over us, Wave after 
Wave, Wave alter Wave, in a most formidable Succession: By which means Three ¢ of 
the principal Members, and Supporters of the Government, were parted from us; Three 
that in their respective Genius and Capacity, were so very Friendly and Serviceable to 
their Country where they were born, that they might well be termed our Wecessarii. 
And then they were taken from our little Metropolis, where they were most of all 
needed. This is the Cause that the Worthy Person who used to fill this Seat, and fill’d 
it the last year, ceases to doe so now, whereby this Court is bereaved of much of its 
Strength and Ornament. Tho’ he sat long, being constituted a Judge in the year 1692, 
when this Court was first Erected; yet now, being sent for up by a Certiorari, our 
Woitstill could wait no longer. However, Survivers ought not to succumb; but rise 
up with the more earnest Diligence, to discharge the Duty of their Places ; seeing the 
Divine Fountain that supplied them, is still Full and Flowing. We ought to Bless Gop, 
who continued them so long. And it is a singular Honor done to our Excellent Win- 
throp, the principal Founder of this Colony, that he should have a Grand-Son born at 
Boston, and bro’t up upon his knees, that should live to see the Town greatly increased, 
and in flourishing Circumstances; live to see that short space which Nature had left 
open, Regularly Fortified, and to enter in through the Gate into the City, just before his 
triumphant Entrance into that City which hath Foundations, whose Builder and Maker 
is Gop. Councillours and Judges, tho’ by the Supream Authority called gods, they 
must dye like other men: Pallida mors aquo pede pulsat. It behoves them therefore 
to be Diligent and Impartial in their Proceedings, taking Care to pass such Sentences as 
Gop the Judge of all may Ratify and Confirm. The Jurors must be sure so to hear and 
consider their evidence, as to avoid all Favour and Affection ; that what they give in to 
the Court may be constantly Verum, et vere Dictum. The Attornyes must always 
Remember the solemn Obligations they are under to the Court, as well as to their Clients: 
The Witnesses, that they speak the Truth with all Integrity: The Parties, that they 
behave themselves with that Temper and Moderation as becometh Men and Christians ; 
and beware of disturbing the Court with Unseasonable, or Tumultuary Noise and Clamor, 
It behoves all to Remember that the Judgment is the Lorn’s, and to take heed what 
they doe. 


“ Gentlemen of the Grand-jury : 


“Your Return sometimes is, Omnia Bene ; which is the Best Return, and most 
Acceptable to the Court, if it be True, For the Court do not come with a desire to find 
Faults; but to prevent and correct them. Butif itbe Untrue, it becomes a great Incum- 
brance in the way, obstructing the free course of Justice. You are assured that the 
Lamp of the Body is the Eye. And what the Eye is to the natural Body, that are you to 
the [Body of this] { County. ; 

“There are Three Things that I wonld at this Time chiefly give you in Charge. One 
is, the keeping up the Value of the Bills of Credit, by presenting those Enemies of Man- 
kind who shall Alter or Counterfeit them. For tho’, through the Blessing of Gop, and 
the Courage and good Conduct of his Excellency our Governour, we now enjoy Peace: 


* © January 28, 1717-18. Went to Charlestown in the Slay with Mr. Davenport (Judge); call’d at 
Mr. Dudley’s (Judge) ond took him in. Mr. Bradstreet pray’d at Opening the Court. J spake a few 
Words to shew respect to the Chief Justice deceased, and therefore left the Seat open on purpose: think to 
write it in my book of Letters,” &c.—Sewall’s Journal. P 

+ The three persons here referred to were Hon. Andrew Belcher, Esq., a Member of the Council, who 
died Nov. 1717; Chief Justice Winthrop, who died Nov. 7,1717; and Hon. Elisha Hutchinson, Esq., a 
member of the Council, who died Dec. 1717. On oceasion of the funeral of the Jatter gentleman, Judge 
Sewall observes in his Jonrnal respecting the three, “1717, Dec. 16. Col. Hutchinson is buried. —— Now 
I have heen a Bearer to Three of my Wife’s Bearers (buried Oct. 23, 1717) in less than two Moneth’s time.” 

t The words here enclosed in brackets are transcribed from another ancient copy. 
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yet the evil effects of the former War ly still heavy upon us; and these Bills are the 
only Medium left us of our Commerce. : 

** And seeing our Great Lord paramount has in an awful] manner greatly Removed the 
aboriginal Natives, and planted us in their room; we must strenuously and diametrically 
oppose ourselves to their Evil Manners; particularly, that of neglecting the Education of 
their Children. You must therefore look about ye, and see that Schools be duly provided, 
and sutable Masters constantly Maintained; and that the Laws relating thereto be not 
Eluded. ae. 

« And you are to see to it that Learned and Orthodox Ministers be every where Settled 
and Supported according to mutual Agreement. Canaan is infinitely the best Country, 
wherein are all Friends, and no Enemies; all Conveniencies, and no Inconveniences, 
for perpetuity. Without all Controversy, whatever we doe, and wherever we goe, we 
should always be Travailing towards Canaan; and they whom we have entertained as 
Pilots to guide us in our way thither, should be very well provided for. ‘ ° 

“ If I have taken up more of the Court’s time than is usual, I hope it will be indulged 
to me, who am the last of the Council left Standing in the Charter; and the last of the 
Justices left standing in this Court, of those that have been of it from the beginning. 
At least, I hope it will for this once be borne at Charlestown, for which place the Chief 


Justice express’d a peculiar Favour.” * 


SKETCHES OF THE GOVERNORS AND CHIEF MAGISTRATES OF 
NEW ENGLAND, 


FROM 1620 TO 1820. 
[By Jacoz B. Moors, Esq., Member of the New Hampshire and New York Historical Societies. } 
Continued from p. 26, 


JAMES BOWDOIN. 
[Governor of Massachusetts in 1785 and 1786.] 


James Bowpotn, distinguished in the annals of Massachusetts, as a philosopher and 
statesman, and founder of the American Academy, was born io Boston, 7th August, 1726, 
His grandfather, Pierre Baudouin, was a physician of Rochelle, in France, and on the 
revocation of the edict of Nantes, 8th October, 1685, escaped thence to Ireland, from 
whence, early in 1687, he came to Falmouth (now Portland) in Maine. t His name first 
appears on the records, 7th April, 1687, as the purchaser of lands in Maine. He remained 
at Falmouth until the day before its destruction by the French and Indians, in May, 1690, 
when he removed to Boston, and died there, about 1716. His son, James Bowdoin, 
father of Governor Bowdoin, became a distinguished and opulent merchant, and laid the 
foundation of the future eminence of the family. He was a member of the Council of 
the Province, and he died 4th September, 1747, aged 71 years, leaving five children, of 
whom the youngest was James, the subject of this notice. 

Mr. Bowdoin, at an early age, exhibited that remarkable fondness for books and literary 
pursuits, which distinguished him in after life. He entered Harvard College, where his 
diligent application, modesty of demeanor, and acknowledged genius, won for him the 
general esteem, and he graduated with high honors in 1745, Within a month after he 
attained the age of twenty-one years, his father died, leaving him an ample fortune. He 
was now in a situation which generally proves adverse to moral and literary improvement; 


* Judge Sewall was nominated Chief Justice, as successor of Chief Justice Winthrop, April 16, 1718, 
and was sworn into office as such, together with Hon. Edmund Quincey, Esq., as Judge, April 25th. 
“ April 25, 1718. Friday, Col. Quinsey comes to Town, and Col. Townsend and Mr. Bromfield by vertue 
of a Dedimus from the Gov’r. administer the Oaths to him and me; and congratulate us in our Offices. 

The Lord help me, that as He is anointing me with fresh Oyle, as to my Office; so He would 


graciously pardon my Sin. and furnish me with renewed and augmented Ability for the rightfull discharge 
of the Trust reposed in me !”—Journal. 


t The name of Baudouin repeatedly occurs in French 
Reformed churches. Fleury, the historian, mentions Francois Baudouin, as the great advocate who 
refused to give counsel to the Duke of Anjou, to justify the massacre of Saint Bartholomew. The same 
historian gives an account of nineteen eminent persons, from the ‘*Compte de Flanders,” A. LD, 862, to 
Baudouin, “ Juriscensulte,” A. 1), 1651, whose names are written Bawdouin. Cardinal Richelieu promised 
J. Baudouin a pension of 12,000 crowns for his translation of Davila, but died before fulfilling his promise. 
Some future antiquury may perhaps trace the original name to the famous Baldwin, King of Jerusalem, 


who, according to French historians, spelt his name preciscly as the first of the family in America, 
Baudouwin. Be. 


history. Several are named as Pastors of the 
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for he was provided with abundant means to gratify the giddy desires of youth, and the 
stimulus which necessity often times gives to strong minds was taken away. But his life 
had thus far been regular, and he wisely adopted a system, which should combine the 
enjoyments of social and domestic life with a course of study fitted to enlarge and 
strengthen the powers of his mind. In 1748, he married a daughter of John Erving, Esq. 
and soon after commenced a system of literary and scientific research, to which he 
adhered through life. 

In 1753, he was chosen one of the representatives of Boston, and was re-elected in the 
two following years. In this station his varied learning and eloquence rendered him con- 
spicuous. In 1756, he became a member of the Council, in which body he was long 
known and respected. In the discussions and disputes which preceded the American 
Revolution, Mr. Bowdoin adopted the popular cause, and his writings and personal 
exertions were eminently serviceable. Governors Bernard and Hutchinson looked with 
displeasure upon his course, while they were constrained to acknowledge the purity of 
his character, and the weight of his opposition to their measures. Bernard, when Mr. 
Bowdoin was chosen to the Council in 1769, negatived the choice, on account of his 
obnoxious politics; in consequence of which, the people of Boston, in 1770, again 
returned him to the assembly, and that assembly immediately re-elected him to the 
Council. 

The high handed measures of the royal Governor Bernard, had now so exasperated the 
people, that they published him as a traitor, and he soon after departed from the province, 
leaving Hutchinson, his Lieutenant Governor, at the head of affairs. When Mr. Bowdoin 
again appeared at the council board, the governor permitted him to take his seat, on the 
ground, as he remarked, that the opposition of Mr. Bowdoin would be less injurious to 
the royal interests, in the council, than in the assembly. 

Mr. Bowdoin, with his gallant associates of that day, continued his active services in 
behalf of the people, in despite of opposition and proscription; and, in 1774, he drew up 
the celebrated answer to the governor’s speeches, claiming, and endeavoring to sustain, 
the right of Great Britain to tax her American colonies. This state paper was so offensive 
to Governor Gage, that he denounced the author, declaring in council that ‘he had 
express orders from his Majesty to set aside from that board the honorable Mr. Bowdoin, 
Mr. Dexter, and Mr. Winthrop.” 

During this memorable year, delegates were chosen to meet at Philadelphia, which 
was the first congress of the United Colonies. Mr, Bowdoin was placed at the head of 
the delegation from Massachusetts; but being prevented from attending by the illness of 
one of his family, John Hancock was chosen in his stead. After the town of Boston had 
been placed under blockade by General Gage, the inhabitants, in public meeting, agreed 
to give up their arms to the British general, on condition of being permitted to leave the 
town with their property unmolested. Mr. Bowdoin presided in this meeting, and the 
prudence and firmness which he displayed on the occasion were warmly commended by 
the citizens. He was one of the first who retired from within the British lines. It is 
well known, however, how shamefully the pledges of the royalist commander were 
violated. 

In the year 1775, Mr. Bowdoin was chosen president of the Massachusetts council, and 
continued to occupy that position during a greater part of the time until the adoption of 
the State constitution in 1780. Upon this body, as constituted under the existing charter, 
was devolved the duties of the executive office, when the governor and lieutenant 
governor were absent. Mr. Bowdoin was a member and president of the convention of 
1778-80, which assembled at Cambridge, and afterwards at Boston, to form a State 
Constitution. 

In the winter of 1784, Governor Hancock resigned his office, on account of feeble 
health; and Mr. Bowdoin was elected governor for the political year commencing in 
May, 1785. It wasa period of much difficulty and gloom both in the Commonwealth 
and country at large. There was an active spirit of discontent abroad in the land. The 
wisest heads in the country could not stay the torrent of evil, which was almost over- 
whelming the hopes of the young republic. The weakuess of the old confederation was 
beginning to be felt. The pressure of the revolutionary debt, onerous every where, was 
peculiarly heavy upon Massachusetts. The demands on the State amounted to ten 
millions of dollars, and no system of credit had as yet been adopted, to satisfy the pressing 
claims of the numerons and needy creditors. Governor Bowdoin was elected by the 
legislature, there having been no choice effected by the people at large. There had been 
a strenuous opposition against him during the canvass, founded upon a vague and unjust 
charge of attachment to the English form of government—a charge which all his public 
acts and uniform declarations amply disprove. It will be seen, therefore, that Governor 
Bowuoin entered upon the discharge of his official duties under circumstances of peculiar 
embarrassment. But he met the crisis with firmness. He understood the sources of the 
evils which afflicted the State, and like a bold and skilful physician, proceeded to apply a 
remedy. He called the attention of the people to the re-establishment of the public credit. 
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He urged retrenchment in the public expenditures, and the practice of the most rigid 
economy. He appealed to the energy and patriotism of the people, to overcome the 
difficulties with which they were surrounded. 

At this period, Great Britain, as if to punish a people whom she could not conquer, 
was flooding the country with her manufactures, with the desiyn to monopolize the trade 
of the whole country. The precious metals were of course rapidly withdrawn from the 
United States, to pay for imported goods, ‘Ihe Confederation, weak in itself, had failed 
to invest the national government with power, to remedy these evils, In this state of 
things, Governor Bowdoin called the public attention to this great question, and in his 
messages to the legislature recommended that the powers of Congress should be so 
enlarged as to enable that body to regulate the commerce of the country. The legislature 
of Massachusetts, responding to his sentiments, passed resolves in favor of a Convention to 
revise the Confederation, Thus, to Governor Bowdoin should be ascribed the first public 
movement, which led the way to the adoption of the Federal Constitution and our present 
happy form of government. 

In 1786, Governor Bowdoin was re-elected by a large majority. At this period, the 
pressure of the times bore so intensely upon the people, that they were almost in a state 
of open insurrection, Disorganizing conventions were held; the Jegislature was assailed 
for not providing relief; and the courts were, in some instances, actually restrained by 
mobs from proceeding in the discharge of their duties. It was a period of deep and well 
founded alarm throughout the country. The heart of the true patriot was pained, lest 
the people, through long and bitter suffering, should lose their confidence in the public 
faith and rectitude, and begin to consider the claims of liberty itself as delusive and 
imaginary. The moderation and firnimess of the government alone prevented a catastrophe. 
The insurgents in Massachusetts, despairing of relief, and emboldened by the lenity of 
government, actually commenced an organization for the purpose of subverting that 
government, and were assembling in considerable force in the interior. Governor 
Bowdoin met the crisis with spirit and energy. He forthwith called into the public 
service four thousand troops, placing them under the command of the veteran Lincoln. 
But a formidable difficulty was still to be surmounted. ‘The public treasury was empty, 
and there were actually no means at the disposal of the State to put the troops in motion, 
until a private subscription, headed by the Governor, was put in circulation, and the 
money thus raised to carry on the expedition! This decisive step rescned the govern- 
ment from contempt, quelled the insurrection of Shays and his deluded followers, and 
saved the Commonwealth from anarchy and blood. 

These and other energetic proceedings of Governor Bowdoin very naturally rendered 
him, for the time, unpopular with all who were in any way connected with, or had any 
sympathy for those engaged in the insurgent movements; and at the next election, 
uniting with the party who bad again placed John Hancock in nomination, they defeated 
the re-election of Governor Bowdoin. 

When the Massachusetts Convention assembled in January, 1788, to consider the New 
Constitution framed by the Convention in Philadelphia, Governor Bowdoin attended as 
one of the delegation from Boston ; and during the session made a very handsome speech, 
which may be found in the volume of their debates. From this period he devoted himself 
almost exclusively to private pursuits, and the enjoyments of study. His health, however, 
not Jong after, began to decline, and his death occurred on the 6th November, 1790, after 
a severe and distressing illness of three months. He was at this time in the 64th year of 
his age. His wife, who survived him, died in May, 1803, at the age of 72. 

Governor Bowdoin has been very justly pronounced one of the most Jearned men the 
country ever produced. The records of our institutions also show that he was a munifi- 
cent patron of literature. After the destruction of the Harvard College library, in 1764, 
he contributed liberally towards its restoration; and at his decease he made the institution 
a liberal bequest for the encouragement of useful and polite literature. He was the 
founder of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, and was president of the 
institution from its incorporation in 1780, until his death. To this association he 
bequeathed his valuable library, and one hundred pounds in money. Governor 
Bowdoin’s literary and scientific character procured for him the highest honors of the 
first literary institutions in America and Europe. He wag a man as estimable in private, 
as he was eminent in public life. His charities were abundant; and he lived in the faith, 
dying in the triumphs of religion. Governor Bowdoin published a poetic “ Paraphrase of 
the Economy of Human Life,” dated 28th March, 1759. His other publications, aside 
from those which grew out of his public stations, were mostly of a scientific character, 
and are contained in the Memoirs of the American Academy. 

Governor Bowdoin left but two children, viz. James, born 22d September, 1752, who 
was graduated at Harvard College in 1771, studied Jaw at Oxford in England, returned 
to his native State, where he held various civil offices, was minister plenipotentiary to 
Spain from 1805 to 1808, and died without issue, 11th October, 1811; and Elizabeth, who 
married Sir John Temple, consul-general and minister-resident to the Uniied States from 
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Great Britain. She died in 1809, leaving two sons and two daughters, one of whom 
married the late Hon. Thomas L. Winthrop, LL. D. formerly lieutenant governor of 
Massachusetts. 


WILLIAM BRADFORD. 
[Governor of Plymouth Colony, during 31 years, between 1621 and 1657.] 


Wuen, at the commencement of the seventeenth century, the little band of English 
Puritans gathered together, and formed their congregation near the confines of the counties 
of York, Nottingham and Lincoln,—choosing for their ministers, Richard Clifton and 
John Robinson,—there was a sedate young man, then scarcely twelve years of age, who 
was observed to be a constant attendant upon their meetings. That youth was WiLLiamM 
Braprorp, an orphan. He was born in 1588, at Ansterfield, an obscure village in 
Yorkshire. His parents dying while he was a child, his education was provided for by 
his grand-parents and uncles; but was limited almost entirely to those branches of knowl- 
edge necessary to an agricultural life, and such as generally falls to the share of the 
children of English husbandmen. Deprived of other sources of information, bis love of 
reading sought gratification in the Bible, and he drank deep of the fountain of truth in 
the sacred volume. He thus acquired those deep impressions of piety, and that undaunted 
adherence to the truth, for which he was ever afterward distinguished. 

His attendance upon the ministrations of Clifton deeply offended his relatives, and he 
was exposed to their frowns, as well as to the jeers and scoffs of his juvenile companions, 
But he had deliberately made his choice, in the full belief that it was approved of 
Heaven—and no persuasions or menaces could induce him to abandon the faith which 
he had thus adopted. 

The persecutions visited upon the Dissenters soon induced them to seek personal safety 
in flight. Toward the close of the year 1607, they hired a ship at Boston, in Lincolnshire, 
to carry them to Holland. The master of the vessel promised to be ready at a certain 
hour of the day, to take them on board, with their families and effects. They assembled, 
but the faithless captain delayed his appearance until nightfall, when, having received 
them on board, he betrayed them to the officers who had been sentin pursuit. The little 
band were now conducted back to town, where, after having been robbed by the officers 
and insulted by the populace, they were delivered up to the magistrates, and cast into 
prison. Bradford was among the number, but was soon after liberated, on account of his 
youth. In the following spring, Eradford was one of the number who assembled on 
Grimsby common, near Hull, with the design of embarking in a Dutch vessel, and fled 
on the approach of a company of armed men, sent out to intercept them. Failing in these 
efforts to escape with his companions, he entered on board a vessel bound to Zealand, 
where he had no sooner arrived, than a malicious passenger accused him before the 
Dutch authorities with being a fugitive from justice in England. But they, understanding 
the cause of his emigration, gave him protection and permission to join his brethren in 
Amsterdam. He repaired to that city, and became an apprentice toa silk dyer during 
his minority. As soon as he became of age to dispose of his paternal estate, in England, 
which was considerable, he converted it into ready money, and engaged in mercantile 
pursuits, but with very indifferent success. 

When the band of pilgrims at Leyden resolved on their voyage to the new world, 
Bradford became one of the number. He embarked for England, 22d July, 1620, and on 
the 6th September sailed with the first company of colonists for the ‘* rock bound coast” 
of New England. His name stands second in the memorable compact of the 11th 
November, 1620, by which the whole company of men, forty-one in number, on arriving 
in the harbor of Cape Cod, formed themselves into a body politic, before they landed 
from the cabin of the Mayflower. Under this compact, John Carver was elected their 
first Governor. While the ship lay moored in the harbor, Bradford was one of the most 
active in the arduous and sometimes perilous examinations along the shores, to find a site 
favorable for the proposed settlement. 

On the 5th April, 1621, Mr. Bradford was chosen governor of the colony, on the death 
of Carver. He was at this time in the twenty-third year of his age, and conspicuous for 
his wisdom and fortitude, as well as for his piety. One of the first acts of his adminis- 
tration was to confirm the league with the great chief Massasoit, whose influence was 
paramount with all the sachems from Narragansett to Massachusetts. He sent an 
embassy with presents to this chief, and through his instrumentality, nine of the sachems 
appeared at Plymouth, and on the 13th September, 1621, acknowledged themselves 
subject to the King of England. — 

The following year opened with deep gloom upon the infant colony. The constant 
atrival of new settlers, unprovided in most cases with the necessary means of subsistence, 
had exhausted their stock, and famine was already staring them in the face. To add to 
their alarm, the Governor received from Canonicus, sachem of the Narraghansetts, a 
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threatening message, in the emblematic style of the ancient Scythians—a bundle of 
arrows, bound with the skin of a serpent. This the friendly Indians interpreted asa 
challenge to war. Governor Bradford returned an answer ip the same style, by sending 
them back the skin of the serpent, filled with powder and ball. The Narraghansetts, 
afraid of its contents, sent it back unopened, and here the correspondence closed. 

These hostile demonstrations induced the colonists to fortify their little town, This 
was accomplished, even while they were weak from the rigors of the famine, in the 
midst of winter, and while they were obliged to keep strict watch by day and night. In 
this exigency, Governor Bradford determined to cultivate the friendship of the natives. 
He made frequent excursions among them, purchasing supplies of corn for the settlement. 
He was every where well received—and to this timely cultivation of friendly feelings 
among the tribes, is no doubt owing the preservation of the Jittle colony at Plymouth, 

In the spring of 1623, Governor Bradford received a message from Massasoit, that he 
was sick; upon which Mr. Winslow was immediately sent to the sachem’s wigwam, 
with cordials which contributed to his recovery. In return for this act of kindness on the 
part of the Governor, the grateful chief disclosed a dangerous conspiracy, then in agitation 
among the Indians for exterminating the colonists. As the only effectual method of 
suppressing this conspiracy, Massasoit advised that the chief conspirators should be seized 
and put to death. He pointed out the individuals, and on the annual court day, 
(23d March,) the Governor submitted the information be had received to the decision of 
the whole company. It was at once resolved to follow Massasoit’s advice; and Captain 
Standish, taking with him eight resolute men, departed on the first hostile expedition 
against the savages. The mannerin which he executed the trust confided to his charge, 
while it could not be justified under ordinary circumstances, needs no apology, when we 
consider that an actual conspiracy existed, which, if not overthrown by some bold and 
decisive step, would have resulted in the annihilation of the colony. There is no doubt 
that the daring exploit of Standish, inspiring the savages with terror, was the means of 
saving the little colony from the same fate which had already overtaken the English 
colony of Virginia. 

The scarcity which had borne so severely upon the settlers, was in part caused by 
their own neglect. For the first two years after their arrival, they had labored in com- 
mon, and placed their productions in the common storehouse. The virtue of self-reliance 
was thus stifled, and the pilgrims were made to suffer keenly, before they discovered the 
impolicy of a community of goods. To stimulate industry by the hope of individual 
acquisition, it was agreed in the spring of 1623, that each family should plant for them- 
selves, on such ground as should be assigned to them by lot. After this, the Governor 
Was no more under the necessity of trafficking with the Indians for corn—the home 
supply was sufficient. 

The original government of the colonists, as we have seen, was the compact agreed 
upon in the cabin of the Mayflower—the first essay in the civilized world to found a 
republican constitution of government. But this was designed to continue no longer than 
until a charter could be obtained from the King. As soon as the colonists knew of the 
establishment of the Council of New England,* they applied fora patent, which was 
granted to John Pierce, in trust for the company. But this man, whose avarice and 
ambition overpowered his sense of honor, when he saw that there was a prospect of success 
to the undertaking, solicited another patent, in the name of the Plymouth settlers, and 
obtained one of much greater extent, by which his own personal aggrandizement would 
be secured. An overruling Providence, however, which sooner or Jater stamps disaster 
upon every scheme of iniquity, overwhelmed this adventurer in calamities, and he was at 
last compelled to assign his patent to others. 

In 1629, (January 13,) a patent was taken out in the name of “ William Bradford, his 
heirs, associates and assigns,” which confirmed the title of the colonists to their lands, 
and empowered them to make laws not repugnant to the statutes of the realm.t When 
the number of people was increased, and new townships had been erected, the general 
court, in 1640, requested Governor Bradford to surrender the patent into their hands. To 
this he promptly assented, and by a written instrument surrendered it to them, reserving 
only his proportion under a prior agreement. This was done in open court—and the 
patent was immediately re-delivered into his custody for safe keeping. 

During the early years of the settlement, at Plymouth, the legislative, executive and 
judicial power was exercised by the whole body of freemen in assembly. When Bradford 
was first chosen governor in 1621, the wealthy and influential Isaac Allerton was chosen 
his assistant, In 1624, at the request of the Governor, the number of assistants was 


* Established by James L, November 3, 1620, while the pilgrims were on their passage; and styled “ The 
Council established at Plymouth, in the County of Devonshire, for the planting, ordering, and governing of 
New England in America.” 

t This patent, signed by the Earl of Warwick, as President of the Council, is still preserved in the office 
of the Recorder at Plymouth. 
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increased to five, and in 1633, to seven; and in 1634, at his suggestion, the body of 
assistants were constituted a judicial court, and finally became the supreme court of the 
colony. The first assembly of representatives in the colony, was in 1639, when two 
were present from each town, excepting Plymouth, which sent four. 

Such was the general esteem for Governor Bradford, and confidence in his integrity 
and capacity, that he was annually chosen Governor as long as he lived, excepting during 
five years, when he was excused at his own request. Governor Winthrop, who speaks 
of the election of Winslow, in 1633, says, “ Mr. Bradford having been Governor now 
about ten years, now by importunity got off.’ “If this appointment,” said Governor 
Bradford, ‘* was any honor or benefit, others beside himself should partake of it; if it was 
a burden, others beside himself should help to bear it.” When excused from serving in 
the office of governor, he was invariably chosen first on the list of assistants, which gave 
him the rank of deputy governor. His influence was deservedly great during the whole 
of his life. 

In the autumn of 1656, the health of Governor Bradford began to decline, and as the 
following winter and spring advanced, he became weaker, and sensible of his approaching 
dissolution, but was free from any acute illness until the beginning of May. He died on 
the 9th of May, 1657, in the 69th year of his age, greatly lamented by the people not 
only of Plymouth, but of the neighboring colonies.* His faith endured to the last, and 
he died full of hope. ‘ God,” said he, the evening before his death, “has given me a 
pledge of my happiness in another world, and the first fruits of eternal glory.” 

Governor Bradford, though not favored with a collegiate education, had through life so 
diligently applied his leisure to study, that he had, what is often of more advantage to the 
public man than a college diploma, a sound practical education. He had drawn deeply 
from that store-house of all knowledge, the Book of books, worth all the rest in the world 
—and from it, he had gathered his rule of life, his system of laws, his maxims of govern- 
ment. By it, he knew how to judge of men, and how to guard against the evils which 
at times threatened the community over which he was appointed to preside. He wasa 
man of sound judgment, and tenacious memory. He read much, on subjects of history 
and philosophy; and in theology, there were few who could contend successfully in 
argument against him. He was well versed in the Greek, Latin and Hebrew languages, 
and is said to have spoken the French and Dutch with fluency. Such a man, surely, 
need not be called unlearned. Jn his capacity of chief magistrate, he was prudent, 
dignified, and firm. He allowed no one to trample on the laws, or disturb the peace of 
the colony; and was yet desirous to mingle clemency with justice. He had in some 
eases turbulent spirits to deal with. There were some men who had come to the new 
world, with motives far different from those which actuated the devoted followers of 
Clifton and Robinson. With such it often became the duty of Governor Bradford to deal. 
Where gentle reproof would reclaim the offender, it was administered; but when that 
failed, and vigorous measures became necessary, they were unhesitatingly adopted. 

The first offence punished in the colony, was that of John Billington, who was charged 
with contempt of the captain’s lawful commands on board the Mayflower. He was tried 
by the whole company, and was sentenced to have his neck and heels tied together; but 
on humbling himself, and craving pardon, he was released. This same Billington, how- 
ever, in 1630, waylaid and murdered one John Newcomen, for some affront, and was 
tried and executed in October of that year. Governor Bradford says— We took all due 
means about his trial; he was found guilty, both by grand and petit jury; and we took 
advice of Mr. Winthrop and others, the ablest gentlemen in the Massachusetts Bay, who 
all concurred with us, that he cught to die, and the land be purged from blood.” 7 


* Hubbard says, “‘he was the very prop and glory of Plymouth Colony during all the whole series of 
changes that passed over it.’ A marble monument erected on Burial Hill in Plymouth, in 1825, marks the 
spot where the remains of Governor Bradford, and of his son Major Bradford were interred. 

+ A prior execution for felony, took place at Wessayusset, (Weymouth,) in 1622. This rival settlement, 
commenced at that place under the auspices of Thomas Weston, a London merchant, was composed in 
part of outcasts and profligates, who being soon reduced toa state of starvation, commenced thieving 
among the Indians. They complained to the governor of Plymouth, and at length became so exasperated 
by repeated outrages, that the authorities were obliged to interfere in earnest, to appease the Indians, and 
one of the most notorious offenders was arrested and hung. A waggish report became current soon after, 
that the real offender was spared, and that a poor decrepid old man, who could no longer be of service to 
the colony, was bung in his stead. ‘ Upon this story,” says Hubbard, “the merry gentleman that wrote 
the poeni called Hudibras, did, in his poetical fancy, make so much sport.” Vide Hudibras, Part II. 
canto 2. 


“ Our brethren of New England use 
Choice malefactors to excuse, 
And hang the guiltless in their stead, 
Of whom the churches have less need,” &c. 


Hubbard seriously undertakes to contradict the story, and yet does so with a qualification, that would 
not have deprived the poet of an illusion so congenial to his purpose; for he admits that “‘ it is possible, 
that justice might be executed, not on him that most deserved it, but on him that could best be spared, or 
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When the hypocritical John Lyford undertook to impose himself upon the colonists, as 
a preacher of the gospel, and conspired with the factious and ambitious Oldham to over- 
throw the government of the colony, Governor Bradford's suspicions were first aroused, 
by the marked servility of their conduct. He had, adinitted these men to the councils of 
the colony, and treated them with high consideration, while they were plotting mischief, 
and concocting falsehoods against the government. Governor Bradford, narrowly 
watching their proceedings, at the very moment when they had got their letters on board 
a vessel just ready to sail, and as they supposed had successfully arranged the scheme 
which was to place them at the head of the colony—took the decided step which exposed 
their perfidy. He intercepted their letters, and on opening them, found them filled with 
the most base and groundless accusations against both church and state in the new colony- 
These men, unaware of the secret in possession of the governor, soon began to assume 
new airs. Oldham became obstreperous, and derided the authorities; while Lyford, in 
open defiance of the governinent, set up a separate meeting on the Lord’s day, and 
attempted to administer the sacrament. Governor Bradford was shocked at these pro- 
ceedings, and summoned a court of the whole company. He now charged Lyford and 
Oldham with plotting the overthrow of the colony, and with having sent home the most 
-ervuel and unmanly accusations against rulers and people. They boldly denied the charge, 
and required the proof—Governor Bradford then rose and addressed them, before the 
assembly, on the origin and objects of the pilgrims in coming to the New World— 
adverting with great feeling and emphasis to the perfidy of those who, having since 
arrived and shared the hospitality and privileges of the littke community, were now 
engaged in plotting their destruction. Lyford persisted in denying the charge. On this 
the governor, who could refrain no longer, produced the letters, which established the 
overwhelming truth of the accusations he had made. The offenders were forthwith tried, 
convicted, made a full confession of their crime, and were expelled the plantation. 
Oldham returning in March, 1625, without leave of the authorities, and conducting 
himself in a rude and disorderly manner, was arrested and punished. He was compelled 
to run the gauntlet through a double file of armed men, each man being ordered to give 
him a blow as he passed with the but end of his musket, saying at the same time, ** Go! 
and mend your manners.” 

The first duel which took place in this country, was between two servants of Stephen 
Hopkins. They fought with sword and dagger, and were both slightly wounded.—They 
were arraigned for the offence, on the 18th June, 1621, before the governor and company 
for trial, and were sentenced to have their heads and feet tied together, and to remain i 
that position for twenty-four hours. After an bour’s endurance of this punishment, these 
men of valor hegged for a release, and the governor set them at liberty. 

Governor Bradford was twice married. His first wife was Dorothy May, who came 
with him in the Mayflower, and on the 18th December, 1620, accidentally fell from the 
vessel into the sea, and was drowned. By her Mr. Bradford had one son, John, who 
lived at Duxbury in 1662, and of whom there is only the traditionary account that he 
perished at sea. The maiden name of the governor’s second wife, was Alice Carpenter, 
a lady of extraordinary capacity and worth, It is said that an early attachment existed 
between Mr. Bradford and this lady, and that their marriage was prevented by her 
parents, on account of his inferior cireumstances and rank. Being now a widower, 
Governor Bradford, by letters to England, made overtures of marriage to Mrs. Southworth, 
who was then a widow. She accepted his proposal, and with a generous resolution, she 
embarked in 1623, to meet ber intended partner, well knowing that he could not well 
leave his responsible station in the new settlement. Her two sons, Thomas and Constant 
Southworth, the youngest of whom was only six years of age, came over with her, and 
she brought a handsome estate into the country. Her marriage with Governor Bradford 
took place on the 14th August, 1623. She died in March, 1670, aged 80 years. Their 
children were, 1. William, born 17th June, 1624, representative in 1657, assistant in 1658, 
and deputy governor of Plymouth colony for many years. He was chief military com- 
mander, had the title of major, and was an active officer in Philip’s war. He was one 
of the council of Andros in 1687, He had three wives, and as appears by his will, dated 
29th January, 1703, left nine sons and six daughters—a noble Jegacy for a new territory, 
He died 20th February, 1703, aged 79. 2. Mercy, the only daughter of Governor Bradford, 
married Benjamin Vermaes, of whom I find no other notice than that he was admitted a 
freeman, 18th May, 1642. 3. Joseph, who married a daughter of the Rev. Peter Hobart, 


of Hingham, lived near Jones’s river in Plymouth, and died 10th July, 1715, in the 85th 
year of his age.* 
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who was not likely to live long, if he had been let alone.” This story was first put in circulation by 
Thomas Morton, author of the “ New English Canaan ;” but he mentions the fact only as a proposal 
which was not agreed to, and adds that the guilty man, in fact, was the one who was finally executed. 
*A grand-daughter of his married a Waters, of Sharon, and one of her descendants, Asa Waters, of 
Stoughton, possesses the Governor's family Bible, printed 1592, which contains the family record. 
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The name of Bradford, has long been distinguished in the annals of New England. 
Col. Gamaliel Bradford, a distinguished soldier in the French wars under Shirley and 
Pepperell, and commander of a regiment during the revolution, was great-great-grandson 
of Governor Bradford. He was the father of the Hon. Alden Bradford, late Secretary of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, and author of some highly valuable publications 
illustrating the history of New England. 


SIMON BRADSTREET. 
[Governor of Massachusetts, from 1679 to 1686, and from 1689 to 1692.] 


_Srmow BrapsTREET was a native of Horbling, a small village near Folkingham, in 
Lincolnshire, England, where he was born in March, 1603. His father was a non- 
conformist, and preached at Middleborough, in Zealand. The son was entered at the 
grammar school, where he continued until the death of his father, in 1617, He was soon 
afterwards taken into the family of the Earl of Lincoln, in which he remained about eight 
years, under the direction of Thomas Dudley, holding several offices at different periods 
in the household of the Earl. His capacity, and the desire which his father had expressed 
to give his son an education, induced Dr, Preston, an intimate friend of the elder 
Bradstreet, to interest himself in behalf of the son. He was thereupon entered at 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge, in the capacity of governor to the young Lord Rich, 
son of the Earl of Warwick. This young nobleman, however, did not come to the 
university ; and a brother of the Earl of Lincoln, of rather idle and dissipated habits, being 
then in college, and claiming too much of the time and attention of Bradstreet, he left 
the institution after about a year, and returned to the Harl of Lincoln. Mr. Dudley being 
now about to remove to New England, his post of steward in the household of the Karl 
was conferred on Bradstreet. He was afterwards steward to the aged Countess of 
Warwick, and here became acquainted with Anne, daughter of Thomas Dudley, whom 
be married, in 1628. This connection induced him to join the company of Winthrop, 
Dudley, Saltonstall, Endicott, and others, who were then about to embark for New 
England. In March, 1630, he became associated with the company of colonists; and, 
embarking with his family, arrived at Salem in June following. He was at the first 
court held at Charlestown, 23d August, 1630, and was there elected secretary of the 
colony, and remained in office until 1644. He is named as the seventh member whe 
joined in forming the first Congregational church of Charlestown and Boston. 

In the spring of 1631, Mr. Bradstreet removed to Cambridge, and was one of the 
earliest settlers of that town. He resided, with Dudley, Saltonstall, and others, for a time, 
at Ipswich, between 1635 and 1644, and afterwards removed to Andover, where he 
became one of the first planters of that town, in 1648. 

Among those who were banished from Massachusetts, on account of their Antinomian 
principles, was Captain John Underhill, who settled at Dover, New Hampshire, and, on 
the expulsion of Burdet, was chosen * governor” of that town. He was himself an 
enthusiast of bad character, and introduced Hanserd Knollys, an Antinomian Baptist, to 
the ministry there. Knollys busied himself in caluminating the Massachusetts settlers, 
and soon raised up a strong party in opposition. Thomas Larkham, a zealous churchman, 
from England, headed this new party. One party dealt out bulls and excommunications 5 
and the other imposed fines and penalties; until the litde settlement became a theatre of 
riots, assaults and general disorder. The government of Massachusetts, which had 
always had an eye upon the eastern settlements, now thought it time to interfere; and 
Mr. Bradstreet, Hugh Peters, and Samuel Dalton, were appointed commissioners to 
inquire into the difficulties at Dover, and attempt a reconciliation. These peace makers 
travelled there on foot, and having ascertained that both parties were in fault, succeeded 
in adjusting the feud, by persuading one party to remit its fines and penalties; and the 
other to annul its censures and excommunications. 

When, in the year 1643, the New England Colonies formed their memorable confed- 
eration, or union for mutual protection and defence, Mr. Bradstreet was one of the com- 
missioners on the part of the Massachusetts colony, and took an active part in the pro- 
ceedings.* The records of that period, in all the public affairs of the colony, show how 
diligent and useful he was as a public officer, through all the changes of the infant com- 
monwealth. As one of the most active magistrates, he was noted as rarely ever absent 
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*Governor Winthrop, in noticing the selection made by the deputies for this 
“the choosing one of the younger magistrates (Bradstreet) a great error,” althou 
be “a very able man.” The reason probably was, that Mr. Bradstreet was ‘tan eastern man, 
that time a resident of Ipswich; for he was one of the original assistants, and had been fourteen times re- 


elected to that office, although he was now but forty years of age. 
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from his post; and in his capacity of secretary of the colony, his papers bore the marks 
of a clerkly hand, and of a mind so well trained in matters of Jaw, and legislation, that 
he is spoken of by the learned editor of Winthrop, as having been ‘* bred to the bar. 

Mr. Bradstreet, although a strict Puritan in faith, and as decidedly opposed ** to all 
heresy and schism,” as his austere relative Dudley, was endowed with a different 
temper; and for the sake of peace, or with the hope of reformation, could more readily 
excuse an offender. He seems to have been imbued with a spirit more gentle, and to 
have been influenced by a better idea of religious freedom, than some of his associates in 
the colony. While the Antinomian controversy was pending, he seems to have been 
inclined to more moderate measures than the exasperated magistrates and elders. When 
Anne Hutchinson was arraigned, before Governor Winthrop, and during two days, in 
presence of the whole authority in church and state united, maintained her ground with 
a self-possession ani ability that came near carrying some of the judges in her favor, as 
her arguments already had convinced a majority of the Boston church,—Mr. Bradstreet 
was for persuasion, rather than force. He remarked to Mrs. Hutchinson, that she ought 
to forbear her meetings, because they gave offence; and when she interposed a plea of 
conscience, he replied that he was not against all women’s meetings, and even considered 
them to be lawful, but still thought they should be avoided, as matters disturbing the 
public peace. . , ; . 

The rigorous discipline which the churches and magistrates enforced at this period, 
caused many to be publicly arraigned and punished, for offences, which would at this day 
be deemed trivial and insignificant. To speak evil of rulers, was an offence, and there were 
numerous occasions on which this breach of order was punished with severity. Mr. 
Bradstreet, on occasions of this description, frequently took ground in favor of freedom of 
speech, and voted, in opposition to the majority of magistrates, against presentments and 
fines ‘‘ for words spoken in contempt of government.” 

In the same spirit, which was in advance of the age, when the witchcraft delusion 
overspread the colony, he discountenanced the excesses into which the government was 
betrayed. Brattle, in his account of this delusion, makes honorable mention of < the few 
men of understanding, judgment and piety, inferior to few if any in New England, that 
do utterly condemn the proceedings, and do freely deliver their judgment that these 
methods will utterly ruin and undo poor New England.” Among the first of these he 
names Mr. Bradstreet. 

In 1650, Mr. Bradstreet was one of the commissioners assembled at Hartford, to deter- 
mine the long controverted boundary line between the Dutch Colony of New Amsterdam 
(New York) and the English Colony of New Haven. 

The settlements which had been made at York and Kittery, in Maine, under grants 
from Gorges, early attracted the notice of the government of Massachusetts. They 
claimed the territory on the Piscataqua, as contained within the bounds of their charter, 
In 1651, availing themselves of the advantages presented by the dissensions among the 
people of those settlements, the government of Massachusetts appointed Mr. Bradstreet 
one of the commissioners to treat with the disaffected at York and Kittery about coming 
under the jurisdiction of Massachusetts. In the following year, matters had been so far 
matured, that on Mr. Bradstreet’s again appearing at Kittery, and summoning the 
inhabitants to come in and acknowledge their subjection to Massachusetts, they resolved 
to surrender, and signed an instrument of submission, which was svon after followed by 
a similar submission of the people of York, Saco, Wells, &c. 

In June, 1654, we find Mr. Bradstreet active in a meeting at Ipswich, on the subject 
of preparing a refutation of certain calumnies, which had been forwarded to the Protector 
Cromwell, against the general court of Massachusetts, 

It was some months after the restoration of Charles If. became known, before he was 
proclaimed in Massachusetts; although a Joyal address was voted and forwarded, in 
December, 1660. The colonists were alarmed as to the consequences of these great 
revolutions in the parent State; and sinister reports of evil for a time kept the people in 
a state of feverish anxiety. In May, 1661, the state of public affairs was brought before 
the general court, and Mr. Bradstreet was placed at the head of a committee “to consider 
and debate such matters touching their patent, rights, and privileges, and duty to his 
Majesty, as should to them seem proper.” This committee, after grave deliberation, 
embodied their report in an able state paper, drawn up by Mr. Bradstreet, and adopted 
by the general court in special session, 10th June; 1661. This report (which is published 
in Hutch. Mass.) declares in emphatic terms the rights and liberties of the colony, under 
the charter, followed by a declaration of allegiance, loyalty and duty to the King. 

The Massachusetts address to the King met a favorable reception, notwithstanding 
strong representations had been forwarded against the colony, growing out of the perse- 
cutions of the Quakers, and other rigorous measures. The royal mandamus soon after 
put an end to this persecution; and Massachusetts was summoned to answer complaints 
made against the government of the colony, In this emergency, Mr. Bradstreet and 
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Mr. Norton were dispatched to England. They met with a favorable reception at court, 
and in answer to the address and petition of Massachusetts, they were intrusted with a 
letter trom the King, which promised a full pardon of political offences, and a cunfirmation 
of the ancient privileges of the colony, but coupled with such conditions as created at 
once, in the midst of the general rejoicing at the prospect of peace, a deep gloom 
throughout the colony. The requisitions of the King, in this instance, were in the 
highest degree tolerant and enlightened, far beyond the scope of most of the acts of his 
reign. Bradstreet and Norton understood the matter in this light, and so it was considered 
by the best friends of the colony in England. But the general court looked upon the 
King’s letter as requiring a surrender of their rights, which they determined not hastily 
to assent to. The agents, who were supposed to have made unnecessary concessions, were 
now loaded with reproaches, and evils which it could not have been in their power to avert, 
were laid to their charge. Mr. Norton, a faithful and honest man, who went reluctantly upon 
the embassy, could not bear up under the general reproach; but Mr. Bradstreet, conscious 
that he had in no way compromitted the honor or rights of the colony, steadily defended 
his course, and advocated a dutiful compliance with the requisitions of the King, as the 
best and only safe course. When the royal commissioners arrived in 1665, Mr. Bradstreet 
was one of the few who counselled a quiet compliance, and protested against the decla- 
ration of the general court drawn up in answer to the demands of the commissioners. 
The sturdy democracy of the Puritans, however, forbade their yielding an iota of what 
they conceived to be their chartered privileges; and they not only denounced the 
proceedings of the commissioners, but prohibited any one from abetting or aiding them. 
If the course advised by Mr. Bradstreet might have been, under the circumstances, the 
more prudent and politic, that adopted by the colony was in fact more noble, and better 
becoming a community of freemen. 

In 1673, Mr. Bradstreet was chosen deputy governor, and continued in that office 
under repeated elections, until the death of Governor Leverett, in 1679. In May of that 
year, he was first chosen governor, at the age of seventy-six years, having previously 
been chosen an assistant for fifty years in succession. He was annually re-elected 
governor, until May, 1686, when the charter was dissolved, and Dudley commenced his 
administration as president of New England. 

The tyranny of Andros, which followed the iron rule of Dudley, bringing with it the 
most gloomy forebodings as to the future, nerved the arms of the people and knit their 
hearts in unison for ultimate resistance. The venerable Bradstreet, though verging upon 
ninety years of age, was consulted by the people, and gave his advice as the Nestor of 
New England. In a letter which Hutchinson has preserved, on the subject of the 
arbitrary seizure of lands, and contempt of title deeds, by Andros, Governor Bradstreet 
states with admirable clearness his opinion of the case. 

When the people of Boston, on the 18th April, 1689, rose in arms, and the inhabitants 
from the surrounding country flocked in to the assistance of their brethren of the capital, 
Mr. Bradstreet and fourteen of the magistrates of 1686, addressed a message to Andros, in 
the name of the people, demanding of him, an immediate surrender of the government 
and fortifications. The governor with his council resisted, and withdrew to the fort. 
« Just then, (says the eloquent Bancroft) the last governor of the colony, in office when 
the charter was abrogated, Simon Bradstreet, glorious with the dignity of fourscore years 
and seven, one of the early emigrants, a magistrate in 1630, whose experience connected 
the oldest generation with the new, drew near the town-house, and was received by a 
great shout from the freemen. The old magistrates were reinstated, as a council of 
safety; the whole town rose in arms, ‘with the most unanimous resolution that ever 
inspired a people; and a declaration, read from the balcony, defended the insurrection, 
as a duty to God and the country. ‘ We commit our enterprise,’ it is added, ‘to Him 
who hears the cry of the oppressed, and advise all our neighbors, for whom we have thus 
ventured ourselves, to joyn with us in prayers and all just actions for the defence of the 
Jand.? On Charlestown side, a thousand soldiers crowded together; and the multitude 
would have been larger if needed. The governor, vainly attempting to escape to the frigate, 
was, with his creatures, compelled to seek protection by submission; through the streets 
where he had first displayed his scarlet coat and arbitrary commission. he and his fellows 
were marched to the town-house, and thence to prison. Atl the cry was against Andros and 
Randolph. The castle was taken; the frigate was mastered ; the fortifications occupied.” 
The people voted to re-assume the old charter; representatives were chosen; and 
Massachusetts again assembled in general court, calling Bradstreet to the chair of state. 

Mr. Bradstreet was annually re-elected Governor of Massachusetts, and of New 
Hampshire, under the union of those provinces, until the arrival of Sir William Phipps, 
in May, 1692, with a charter, which deprived the people of the right of choosing their 
chief magistrate. In this charter he was named as senior counsellor. But the venerable 
old man, after more than half a century of public service, now retired from office, and 
elosed his eventful career at Salem, on the 27th March, 1697, in the 95th year of his age. 
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His great age is attributed by Mather to his temperate habits of life. The inscription 
upon his tomb in the ancient burial place at Salem, is as follows: 


SIMON BRADSTREET, 

Armiger, ex ordine Senatoris, in colonia Massachusettensi ab anno 1630, usque ad annum 1673. Deinde 
ad annum 1679, Vice-Gubernator, Denique ad annum 1686, ejusdem colonie, communi et constanti 
populi suffragio, Gubernator. Vir, judicio Lynceario preditus: quem nec numma, nec honos allexit. 
Regio authoritatem, et populi libertatem, equa lance libravit. Religione cerdatus, vita innocuus, 
mundum et vicit, et deseruit. 27 die Martii, A. D. 1697. Annogq. Guliel. 3t ix. et Bt, 94. 


Governor Bradstreet had eight children by his first wife, Anne, daughter of Governor 
Dudley. She died 16th September, 1672, at the age of 60 years. ‘She is,” says Savage, 
“the most distinguished of the early matrons of our land by her literary powers.” A 
volume of her poems was published in 1678. 


BRIEF HISTORY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW. 


FOUNDATION AND EARLY HISTORY. 


In the year 1450, Pope Nicholas V. issued a papal edict or bull, establishing 
a studium generale, or University in Glasgow. It appears that James II., then 
King of Scotland, had applied for this grant. The privilege of acting as teach- 
ers and regents in all the seats of general study, throughout the Catholic church, 
was bestowed by apostolical authority on the graduates of the University of 
Glasgow, along with all other liberties, immunities and honors, enjoyed by the 
masters, doctors, and students in the University of Bologna. The Archbishops 
of Glasgow, were to be chancellors. The object of the institution is declared 
to be the extension of the Catholic faith, the promotion of virtue, and the culti- 
vation of the understanding, by the study of theology, canon and civil law, the 
liberal arts and every other lawful faculty. 

In a royal letter or charter of James II., dated April 20, 1453, the rectors, 
deans of faculties, procurators, regents, masters and scholars, are declared to be 
in all time coming under his Majesty’s protection, exempted from taxation, ete. 
In the same year, bishop Turnbull granted various privileges to the University, 
and authorized the rector, doctors, masters, etc. to execute various functions. 
These privileges were extended to the beadles, servants, writers, stationers, 
and their wives, children and domestics, all were to be exempted from every 
description of tribute, imposition, or burden within the city. In 1461, bishop 
Muirhead confirmed and extended the powers of the rector in civil and criminal 
causes. In none of the charters, or letters of privilege prior to the Reformation, 
is there any distinct trace of the constitution of the University. It seems at 
first to have been altogether unendowed, and unprovided with buildings, In 
1459-60, Lord Hamilton gave to the principal and other regents a tenement 
with four acres of land. In the title of the deed, they were bound solemnly to 
commemorate Lord Hamilton and lady Euphemia, his wife, as the founders of the 
college. ‘Two sets of records are preserved, commencing with the origin of 
the University, one extending from 1451 to 1558; the other from 1451 to 1555. 
Kighteen years after the Reformation in Scotland, the whole rental of the 
University did not exceed £300 Scots, or £25 sterling. In 1563, Queen Mary 
made provision for five bursars, viz. the manse and church of the blackfriars, 13 
acres of land adjoining the city, and ten bolls of meal. In 1572, the Scots 
parliament confirmed a charter granted by the town of Glasgow, conveying to 
the University certain properties and rents. In this deed, the provost and 
magistrates endowed and founded anew what they call collegium nostrum, for 
the support of fifteen persons, viz., a professor of theology, to be principal or 
provost of the college, and two other regents or teachers of philosophy, with 
twelve poor students. ‘The regents were allowed to marry, which was not then 
the practice in any other college, but not to have their wives within the walls 
of the college. The twelve poor scholars were nominated by the magistrates 
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and town council of Glasgow. The whole fifteen were required to subscribe 
the confession of faith. 

In 1577, James VI. new modelled the constitution, and made a very consid- 
erable addition to the revenue. The new charter was called nova erectio, which 
much enlarged the privileges of the University. In 1581 a fourth regent was 
added, who took charge of the Greek department. A new body of statutes, 
conformable to James’s charter, was framed. Various minute regulations were 
made, arranging the course of studies, prescribing the duties of the officers, 
and ordaining very specific rules in relation to character and conduct. In 1602, 
James VI. appointed certain commissioners for quieting the debates between the 
magistrates of Glasgow and the masters of the college. A committee of 
visitation appointed by the general assembly in 1639, and renewed in subsequent 
years, introduced a number of important innovations. In 1640, a class of 
humanity was recognized, in which besides grammatical instruction, a compen- 
dium of history was to be taught. A separate professorship of divinity was 
instituted, and in 1642, an additional professorship of divinity was established. 

During the whole of that century, at all the Universities of Scotland, the 
teachers of philosophy, with very few exceptions, were young men, who had 
just finished their academical studies, and who were destined for the church. 
The course of study, which it was their duty to conduct, was calculated to form 
very severe habits of study, and to give them great facility both in writing and 
speaking. The Universities had the advantage of their services during the 
vigor of life, when they were unencumbered by domestic cares, and when they 
felt how much their reputation and interest depended on the exertions which 
they made. 

In the visitation of 1642, strict regulations were made with regard to the study 
of Greek and Latin. The parliamentary visitation of 1690 introduced many 
regulations, applicable to all the Universities. - 


COLLEGE BUILDINGS, MUSEUM, LIBRARY, ETC. 


The several edifices are in general well adapted to the purposes for which 
they were constructed. Some buildings were commenced in 1458. They were 
wholly incompetent, however, till after 1630, when a subscription was obtained 
for this object. Large sums of money were bequeathed by different individuals 
in 1617, 1619, 1641, and 1645, which were applied to the construction and 
repair of the edifices. 

Houses for the principal and two professors of divinity were built between 
1640 and 1660. There are now fourteen houses of this description kept in 
repair out of the general funds of the college. These houses are all appropriated 
to members of the facully of the college, in distinction from the University 
professors; and when any professor dies, the next in seniority has the choice of 
the house; so that when a vacancy occurs, there may be sometimes a great 
number of removals. The houses of the principal and professor of divinity alone 
are fixed. 

There are no apartments in college for the use of students. A splendid 
addition to the college edifices was made some years ago, in consequence of 
the will of Dr. William Hunter of London, dated July 31, 1781. Besides a 
most valuable collection of books, MSS, anatomical preparations, pictures, coins, 
specimens of natural history, and curiosities, Dr. Hunter left about £8,000 for 
the erection of a building for their preservation. The capital and balance in 
1805 amounted to £10,583; and after paying for the building, repairs, improve- 
ments, salaries, annuities and other charges, the residue of the capital is nearly 
£2,300. Mr. Robert Hamilton, who died in 1799, gave a valuable inheritance 
to the college. The amount of principal and interest paid in 1823 was £11,442, 
16s. 10d. and it was almost entirely expended on the new edifices, which bear 
the name of the Hamilton buildings. Ofthe Hunter museum, the principal and 
thirteen professors are trustees. The number of annual visitors in 1830 was 
about 4,000. An astronomical observatory has existed since 1757; but fora 
great number of years, owing to the increased smoke in that quarter of the 
town, it has been of no use. The instruments are said to be valuable. There 
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are excellent collections of apparatus for mathematical, philosophical, and 
chemical experiments. 2 

In the year 1475, John Laing, bishop of Glasgow, gave to the University, for 
the use of the regents, one large volume in parchment, containing most of the 
works of Aristotle, and another in paper, consisting of commentaries or questions 
on these works. This was the foundation of the University library. Among 
the principal contributors to the library have been Andrew Hay, George 
Buchanan, Alexander Boyd, Oliver Cromwell, James Boyd, and especially 
Zachary Boyd, whose donations amounted to £20,000 Scots. In 1830, the library 
contained more than 80,000 volumes. It has increased considerably since that 
date. Every student applying for the use of the library, must deposite £1 as a 
security against injury or loss. No books with valuable plates, and no romances, 
novels, plays or tales are lent to students. Six curators are chosen annually 
from the body of professors. 


LIST OF OFFICERS. 


Elected. Electors. 
Chancellor, James, Duke of Montrose, 1837 Senate. 
Vice Chancellor, The Principal, 1823 The Chancellor. 
Rector, Rt. Hon. Sir J. R. Graham, Bt. 1838 Matriculat. members, Univ. 
Dean of Faculties, K. Finlay, of Castle Toward, 1839 Senate. 4 
Principal, Duncan Macfarlan, D. D. 1823 Crown. 


Keeper of the Museum, W. Couper, M. D. 
Librarian, William Park, M. A. 

Factor, Laurence Hill, LL. B. 

Secretary, William Meikleham, LL. B. 


The chancellor is elected for life. The prevailing opinion among the pro- 
fessors is, that he is merely an officer of dignity, without possessing any direct 
authority, superintendence or control. By the original deeds of foundation, 
however, his power was intended to be very extensive. He has the power of 
deputing the vice chancellor. The practice has long been to nominate the 
principal to this office ; but the chancellor is not restricted. 

The office next to that of the chancellor in dignity is that of rector. In 
ancient times, this trust was always filled by clergymen. This practice appears 
to have been invariably followed till 1630, when John Boyle, commissary of 
Glasgow, was appointed. In 1717, for the first time, a commission of royal 
visitation ordered that the rector should not be a minister, or bear any other 
office in the University. By the statutes, the rector is an annual magistrate, 
but it has long been customary to re-elect the same individual at the second 
time; and there have been but two deviations from this practice for more than 
sixty years. Among the recent rectors have been Sir Robert Peel, Lord 
Brougham, and Thomas Campbell. The vice-rector, by ancient statute, and 
long usage, enjoys the full power of the rector, during his absence, with the 
exception of the visitational power given to the rector, or by particular deeds, in 
which there is no mention made of vice-rector. The dean of faculties is elected 
annually on the first of May. Since 1772, it has been understood to be his 
duty, in concert with the rector and the minister of the city of Glasgow, to see 
that all things in the college be rightly administered, and particularly to 
examine the accounts of the administration of the revenue. The duties of these 
visitors, are not, however, practically exercised. The questor is a nominal 
officer, not now chosen. The factor has a salary of about £180, collects the 
revenue, pays the expenses, and keeps accounts of every article to the satisfac- 
tion of the faculty, 

The senatus academicus at Glasgow consists of the rector, the dean, the 
principal, thirteen professors of the college, and five regius professors. The 
rector and dean do not attend on ordinary occasions, and the administration of 
the affairs of the University is, therefore, chiefly in the hands of the same 
individuals who conduct the business of the college. The faculty is composed 
of the principal and thirteen professors. The comitia includes all the professors, 
all the matriculated students, the dean, the principal and the rector. The 


ordinary academical discipline is administered by the principal and five pro- 
fessors. 
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PROFESSORS. 


In the original foundation, the faculties of theology, canon Jaw, civil law and 
arts are expressly enumerated. Medicine and music were, also, included. For 
a long period, there seems to have been scarcely any teaching except in arts. 
The salaries are as given in 1830, and are exclusive of houses. 


2 Salary, in- 

Chairs, Founded. Incumbents. Appointed. Patrons. cluding fees. 
Humanity, 1637 = William Ramsay, M. A. 183L Pacul. Rector and Dean, £1,243 
Greek, 1581 Edmund Law Lushington, M. A, 1838 ‘ do. 1,668 
Logic and Rhetoric, 1577 Robert Buchanau, M. A, 1827 do. 843 
Moral Philosophy, 1577 Willinm Fleming, D. 1). 1839 do, 740 
Natural Philosophy, 1577) William Meiklenam, LL. D. 1799 do. 699 
Mathematics, ‘ 1691 James Thomson, LL. D, 1831 do. 614 
Practical Astronomy, 1760 J.P. Nichol, i.. D. 1836 Crown, 
Natural History, 1807 William Comper, M.D. 18.9 do, 216 
Civil Law and law of Scotland, 1713 Robert Davidson, ILL. B. 1801 do, 456 
Oriental Languages, 1709 Georze Gray, M. A, 1839 Facul. Rector and Dean, 368 
Divinity, 1630 = Alexancler Hill, D. D. 1840 do. 430 
Ecclesiastical History, 1720 William Macturk, D. D, 1807 Crown, 382 
Anatomy, 1718 James Jeffray, M. D. 1790 do. 1,058 
Surgery, 1815 Juhn Bucus, M.D, 1815 do. 692 
Chemistry, 1817 Thomas ‘Shompson, M.D. 1818 do. 527 
Botany, 1818 Sir Wm. Jackson Hooker, K.C.H. LL. D. 1-20 do, 319 
Theory and Practice of Physic, 1713 Charles Badbam, M.D. 1827 do. 6u8 
Materin Meilica, 183L = John Couper, M.D. 1834 do. 322 
Midtwitery, 1815 William Cumin, M. D. 1834 do. 
Forensic Medicine, 1839 Robert Cowan, M.D. 139 do. 
Institutes of Medicine, 1839 Andrew Buchanan, M.D. 1839 do. 
Structure etc. of the Eye, W. McKenzie, M. D., Waltonian Lecturer, 


The principal is the head of the college, and he presides in all meetings of 
the faculty, whether for ordinary business, or for discipline; but he does not 
consider himself entitled to decide any thing of his own personal authority. 
His salary is £455. He does not teach any class, or give any course of lectures. 
He does not visit or examine the students of any of the classes. From 1577 to 
near 1650, he was the solé professor of divinity. The present principal is 
minister of the high church and north parish of Glasgow, 

The business of the students in the humanity [Latin] class is to read some of 
the best and purest Latin authors, and to answer questions (suggested by the 
lessons) in philology, history and geography. They are also regularly exercised 
in writing Latin both prose and verse; and to the first division, a lecture is 
delivered twice a week on Roman antiquities, and three times a week on 
Tacitus, Juvenal, Persius, ete. Several prizes are given in this class, Many 
of those, who leave the class after a single session, never resume the study of 
Latin, as there are few motives in Scotland to ensure the attainment of profi- 
ciency in any considerable proportion of those who attempt the study of classical 
literature. Of the course of instruction adopted by the present professor of 
Greek, we know nothing. The late eminent professor, Sir Daniel G. Sandford, 
taught two public classes, and one private class. The junior class was taught 
by examination and elucidation of the lectures on lessons prescribed. The 
senior class were taught nearly in the same manner. All the exercises of each 
class were strictly reviewed and publicly criticised by the professor on 
Saturday. About £8 are annually given for prizes in the humanity class, and 
£33 in the Greek. 

Mr. Buchanan, the professor of Logic and Rhetoric, continues the system of 
his venerable predecessor, Professor Jardine, (as described in his “ Outlines of 
a Philosophical Education,”) with such alterations as his own experience has 
suggested. Much is done in this class by the preparation of essays, Towards 
the end of the session, the essays are occasionally thirty or forty pages long, 
some even 100 pages. These are privately criticised by the professor. The 
shorter ones are read by the writers to the class. In the Moral Philosophy or 
Ethic class, the students read portions of some of the metaphysical or ethical 
writings of ancient philosophers, and of Bacon’s Novum Organum. Five hours 
are employed in the week in lecturing, and six in examination and exercises. 
Morals is considered as the chief business of the class, though some attention 
has been given to political economy, especially when Dr. Adam Smith was 
professor. A very valuable class-library is possessed. } ; 

Of the existing condition of the Mathematical class we have no information. 
The late professor Millar, stated, that usually near one third part of the whole 
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number of students who enter the Natural Philosophy class, are in a great 
degree ignorant of the elementary branches of mathematics. In the Vatural 
Philosophy class, seven hours are employed in the week, in lecturing, and four, 
in examination. Every student is obliged to return three exercises in the week, 
or to account to the professor for not doing so. — Prizes, (all determined by the 
students themselves,) are given for general ability and eminence in writing out 
exercises. The condition of the professorship of Natural History, up to the 
assumption of its duties by Dr. Couper, was not prosperous. Attendance was 
not imperative on any order of students, and the salary was quite insufficient. 
Dr. J. P. Nichol, the professor of Practical Astronomy, engages in his labors 
with great zeal and intelligence. His recent work on the subject is very 
popular. From a notice of the late meeting of the British association, we 
perceive that he has an observatory in operation. The parliamentary commis- 
sioners, in 1830, pronounced the professorship a mere sinecure. 

In the Divinity class, the students are distributed into the regular and the 
occasional. Of those who are regular the first year, only about twenty-four at 

“an average continue regular through the course of four years. It was the 
opinion of Dr. Macgill, (who died in 1840,) that partial attendance ought not to 
be permitted, at least to the extent which is at present allowed by the church. 
The class of Ecclesiastical History has attended, Ist. to Jewish antiquities, 2d. 
to the history of the Christian church, 3d. the history of the church of Scotland 
till the Reformation. Under the late professor of Oriental languages, Dr. Gibb, 
all the students were required to be furnished with copies of the Old Testament 
in the original and with Parkhurst’s Hebrew Lexicon. Those parts of the Old 
Testament, which are written in Chaldee, were not read in the class, because 
the students had no dictionary for that tongue. Oriental studies have never 
flourished in Scotland. 

The professor of Law teaches two classes, one in Roman Jaw and one in 
Scottish. No previous course of study is necessary for attending on his lectures. 
A great proportion of the class consists of clerks and apprentices of the faculty 
of procurators in Glasgow. 

The medical faculty at Glasgow has now a distinguished reputation. Dr. 
Jeffray, professor of Anatomy, has had a class of 350 members. Dr. Thomson, 
the professor of Chemistry, has long enjoyed the highest reputation. He uses 
no text-book, but follows, for the most part, his own published system of 
chemistry in four volumes octavo, which in 1830, had passed throngh six editions. 
He has always been in the habit of examining, and conceives it to be a very 
important part of his duty, fully as valuable as the leetures. During ten months 
of the year, he teaches all who wish to become practical chemists. Such as are 
interested in the pursuit continue in the laboratory till they become expert 
chemists, Since the appointment of Dr. Burns, to the professorship of Surgery 
in 1815, the number of students has increased from 44 to 219. “ Dr. Hooker, 
the regius professor of Botany, is not connected with any of the branches of the 
medical profession; but his eminence in his own department of study is univer- 
sally acknowledged by men of science, not only in Britain, but in every part of 
the world.” The botanic garden was established originally by private subscrip- 
tion. The college and the government subscribed each £2,000. The annual 
expense is about £600. Dr. Hooker’s whole emoluments are under £300, 


including the class fees, His expenditure for books sometimes exceeds his 
income. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The session at Glasgow begins on the 10th of October and ends in the 
beginning of May. Shortly after its commencement, the students in the Greek, 
Logic and Natural Philosophy classes, are examined publicly on the studies of 
the previous year. _All the members belonging to the church of Scotland, whose 
families do not reside in Glasgow, are required to attend divine worship every 
Sunday in the chapel. 

The number of foundations for bursaries is 29. Their benefits are extended 
to about 65 students; their average value is £1,165 10s. 4d. a year. The 
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principal and members of the college possess the right of nominating students, 
(educated in the universities of Scotland, and professing the principles of the 
church of England) to ten exhibitions in Balliol College, Oxford, of the yearly 
value of about £132 each, tenable for ten years, but vacated by marriage, or by 


the holder receiving certain preferments. 


APPENDIX 


TO 


A LIST OF GRADUATES AT HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 


OF LOYALIST OR ANTI-REVOLUTIONARY PRINCIPLES IN THE CLASSES 


PRIOR 


TO THE REVOLUTION.* 


[A very few names have become known to the 
writer since the above article appeared, which, | 
without doubt, are justly comprised in its title ; and | 
one or two others of which he is not equally confident. 
That such omissions there were, and must needs 
he, he had no doubt (as was hinted in the Preface) 
when his catalogue was consigned to the printer; 
and he is by no means sure, that as many more as 
he has now undertaken to supply, do not still remain | 
undetected. He is sorry that of those now annexed 
so little can be found to be told of interest or moment 
enough to be preserved. 

As to those who were subjects of notice in the 
former number, it may not be amiss, since the oppor- 
tunity is now offered anew, to throw in a few supple- 
mentary particulars, as to some of them; and in one 
or two cases where the writer was then almost 
utterly in the dack,the accounts may now be con- 
sidered as re-written. This last remark applies espe- 
cially to Wiswa.t and Hooper. | 


CONTRACTIONS, 
Mandamus Counsellor, . . . Mand. C 
Judge of l'robate,. . . . . J. of Pr, 
Justice of Peace, tte need: Of1P; 
Revolution, . Clove os% exe OV R 
Common Pleas, i oan ote OC. PE 
Supreme Judicial Court, . . S.J.C 
Cleikmer tess Fear a. Cl: 
Catalogue, . . .. +. . Cutal 


1735. Ezexirt Lewis, styled ‘ merch. 
in Boston,’ (Winthrop’s MSS.), but who 
made, toa great degree, as the writer is 
told, his home in Cainbridge, viz at his 
father-in-law’s seat, Geo. Ruggles, Esq., 
who occupied what has long been known 
as “the Fayerweather estate.’ Ruggles 
was an emigrant planter from the W. I., 
who had married a sister of the elder Vas- 
sals. Lewis is asterized in the Catal. of 
1779, and probably both died as exiles; but 
their steps cannot, at any rate, be traced. 


1737. Rev. ApraHam Hitt, a native 
of Cambridge, and the first minister of 
Shutesbury, from which he was dismissed, 
after thirty-six years’ connection, in Feb. 
1778, on account of his avowed partialities 
for the royal cause. He died in Oxford, 
Worcester Co. June 8, 1788, (69.) 


1737. Rev. Esznezer Morse, born in 
Medfield, was settled in Boylston, Ms., 
1743—Nov.1775,] when it having become 
evident that ‘ he would persist in praying 
for all the royal family, as well as for Lords 


/and Commons,” his continuance could not 


be endured. Mr. M. seems, before enter- 
ing on the ministry, to have studied law 
with the Hon. John Chandler of Worcester, 
and hence perhaps his political obliquity ; 
and asif “ ambitious of universal conquest,” 
awhile pursued the study of medicine. His 
death took place in 1802, at the age of 84. 
(Davenport’s Hist. of Boylston.) 


1748. Epwarp Hurcuinson, Esa., son 
of Hon. E. H. (of the Exec. Council, and 
J. of Pr. for Suffolk,) was himself J. of P. 
and Cl. of C. Pl. for Suffolk. He is aster- 
ized in 1809, but all else concerning him, 
has eluded the collector’s research. He 
was, probably enough, a refugee ; but his 
name does not appear in any of the usual 
authorities for such an inference. As in 
the notice of Gov. Hutchinson, however, 
[see the No. for May,] he is said to “ have 
succeeded his uncle, Edw. H., as J. of Pr. 
in 1752,” the subject of our inquiry would 
seem to have been a cousin of the former ; 
and his position at the head of his class, 
puts out of doubt his connection with the 
great family in question. Edw. Hutchin- 
son—whether father or son, who shall de- 
cide ?—is found among the addressers to 
Gov. Gage. [The writer was and is in yet 
greater perplexity as to two others, bearing 
the same high name, to whom he gave a 
place in his main article, to wit, Francis H. 


[H. U. 1736,] and Wm. H. [H. U. 1762.]] 


1749. tBenzamin Marston. The father 
of the same name [H. U. 1715,] was a 
merch in Salem, (as well as Col of militia 
and Sheriff of Essex,) but removed to, and 
died in, Manchester, in 1754. His son fol- 


* Published in the Am, Qu. 


Reg. for May, 1841, p. 403. 


* 
. 
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lowed the same profession in Marblehead | remains to be told but that the Catal. of 


to the Rev'n., when he sought refuge in 
Halifax. Here engaging in trade, and ven- 
turing to sea, he was taken prisoner, and 
carried into his native State, (at Plymouth ;) 
and there continued until exchanged We 
next hear of him in London in a state of 
great destitution; when he was happy 
enough to find employ from the African 
Company, in whose service he went as a 
Commissary to that continent, and died of 
a fever at Baalam’s Isle on the coast of 
Africa, in the spring or summer of 1793. 
(Col. Cent. Oct. 12.) : 


1751. Dr. Wittram Knyeevanp, a re- 
spectable physician in Cambridge, and for 
some years also Register of Deeds for Mid- 

~-dlesex, married the sister of the late vene- 
rable Dr. Holyoke, of Salem. Dr. K. had 
been chosen by the Corporation, College 
Steward, (see Quincy’s Hist. of H. U. ii. 
172.) but by the urgency of the overseers 
the vote was re-considered on account of 
his want of sympathy with the popular 
cause at the Rev’n. For some years he 
enjoyed the dignity of President of the 
Mass. Medical Society, and died in Cam- 
bridge, Noy. 2, 1738, (56.) 


1759. Rev. Wittiam Cuarx, son of 
Rev. Peter C. [H. U. 1712,] of Danvers, 
was Episcopal minister of Quincy, [Dec. 
1768—May, 1777]; when in consequence 
of aiding two distressed loyalists to an 
asylum, he was prosecuted as unpatriotic. 
Being forcibly taken before the revolution- 
ary tribunal at Boston, and refusing to 
swear allegiance to the Commonwealth, he 
was condemned to be transported to foreign 
parts, and was immediately confined in a 
prison-ship in the harbor. By the efforts 
of Dr. Ames, a zealous whig, in his behalf, 
he was liberated, after losing his health, 
and, in some measure, his speech. He 
soon left the country, obtained a pension, 
and died Novy. 4, 1815, (76.) (Worthing- 
ton’s Hist. of Dedham, p. 70.) 


1762. Joun Barnarn, brother of the 
late Rev. Dr. B. of Salem, was a merch. at 
St John, N. B. and is asterized in Catal. 
of 1782. It favors the conclusion that the 
state of the country and the bias of his feel- 
ings were the motives that led him to N. B., 
that another brother, Benjamin, appears to 
have been also a merch, in the same pro- 
vince. 


1766. Joseru Dowsn, is described as 
“son of Joseph D. of Salem, and a surgeon 
in the British army in the W. I.” (Win- 
throp’s MSS.) Whether this be good war- 
rant for introducing him into the present 
List, the writer will not pretend to say. 
From the peace of 1763, there would seem 
to have been no opportunity for actual ser- 
vice in the British army before the war of 
the Rev’n., nor for some years succeeding 
it. Of J. D.’s history, however, nothing 


1827 first denotes him as dead. 


1767. tSimon Turts, son of Dr. S. T. 
of Medford, [H. U. 1744,] is styled in the 
Proscribing Act, ‘ trader in Boston.”” He 


‘left M. for England at the same time with 


Col. Royal, and after being a mercantile 
adventuier in other parts, betook himself 
to the East Indies, where many of his last 
years were spent. and died at the Cape of 
Good Hope in 1801; then about, as it is 
said, to return to his native country. 


1773. Sotomon Witrarp, son of Col. 
Josiah W. of Winchester, N. H., was an 
att’y-at-law in some part of Vermont, and 
died in 1812 ;—the sum of the information 
that can be gained respecting him. His 
principles are assumed on the authority of 
a lady of very advanced age in Cambridge. 


[The individuals that follow, have already 
appeared in the No. for May, and the refe- 
rence to puge, after their names, denotes 
their place in that article.] 


1723. Byriztp Lyng, (p. 404) He is 
the person intended in the splenetic remark 
of Dr. Cutler of Christ Ch. Boston, in his 
letter to Dr. Zachary Grey, (Nichols’ Illus. 
of Lit. iv. 290.) ‘* He,’ (Gov. Belcher, of 
whom he had been speaking,) “ has lately 
married his daughter to a gentleman bap- 
tized and brought up in the Church; but 
not without requiring of him utterly to 
renounce it, which the booby has faithfully 
done.” ‘These letters are a Curious picture 
of the writer’s temper, not a little soured 
by the awkward and almost forlorn post he 
then occupied as an Episcopal ‘“* watchman 
on the walls of Zion,” and yet not without 
some amusing gossip. 


1725. Rev. Danier Roerrs, (p. 404.) 
The marks are still shown in the parsonage- 
house of that day, of what tradition says 
were bullet-holes made in those troublous 
and lawless times ; and seeming to indicate 
that the minister was as obnoxious perhaps 
(certainly, his profession being considered,) 
as his son, the att’y-at-law, Jer. D. R. (See 
the former article, p. 412.) 


1727. tHon. Tuomas Hutcuinson, (p. 
405.) The Governor died very suddenly, “as 
he was stepping into his carriage,” (Gent.’s 
Mag.) ; and Eliot suggests (Biog. Dict.) 
that his end was hastened by the loss of his 
youngest son, who died but four months 
before him. (See the No. for May, p. 415.) 
While resident among us, his principal seat 
was on Milton-hill, though he had also a 
Boston house [near or on Fleet St ] which 
was al] but demolished in the riots of Aug, 
1765. (Gordon’s Hist. of the Am. Rev. 1. 
123, 144.) His loss is reported as nearly 
£2,400. His successor, (Gov. Gage,) paid 
him the compliment of giving his name to 
the present town of Burre, incorporated 
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during his time; but its inhabitants, as 
early as 1777, threw it off in disgust, and 
received in exchange that of the zealous 
whig advocate of America, (Bost. Gaz. 
June 9, 1777.) 


1728. Hoy. Epmunp Trowsriper, (p 
405.) The Bost. Gaz. of June 14, 1779, 
has a ludicrous charge against the Judge 
of having sought to postpone the trial of 
Capt. Preston from fear of catching the 
meusles! and one is somewhat at a loss to 
see whether this alludes to him as of ex- 
ceeding timorousness, and expresses the 
fact of the prevalence of that epidemic, or 
whether it was a mere pretence to favor 
the Capt. and his soldiers by gaining time 
for the popular effervescence to subside. 


1728. Joun Lovett, (p. 405.) James 
L., the son, is called in the No. for May, 
“a confessor in the cause of liberty.” It 
might have been then added, that he was 
not only treated with great severity by Gov. 
Gage, and imprisoned; but sent, (as Eliot 
and others state,) in durance to Halifax. 
Could this have been, except on the general 
sailing of the fleet to that port when Boston 
was evacuated in March, 1776? and in that 
case must we not conclude, that the same 
squadron which bore off the father and one 
son, [Benj. L., H. U. 1774,—see the No. for 
May,] in a sort of triamph under the royal 
wing, carried the other as in a cage for 
show ! a singular fact, if indeed it be one 


1729. +Ricnarp Crarg, Esa. (p. 405.) 
His house in School St. was the scene of a 
riotous assault, on the evening after his son 
Jonathan C.’s return from England, with 
the appointment of one the East India Co ’s 
factors. (Bost. News Letter, Nov. 22, 1773.) 


1729. Hon. JosepH Luxx, (p. 405.) 
Judge L., during most of the troublous 
period of the war, quitted Cambridge, and 
lived in retirement at Newark, N. J. 


1730. tCoxr. Josian Epson, (p. 406.) 
Col. E. united with his military title that 
also of Deacon in the Bridgewater (South 
Parish) Church; and it shows how far the 
odium of his polities, though otherwise the 
most popular man of the place, followed 
him into the sanctuary, that on his announc- 
ing the psalm on the first Sunday after 
accepting his appointment as Mand. C. 
the choir would not respond by singing. 
What Mrs. Merey Warten, (the historian 
of the Kevolution,) meant by the epithet 
Crusty Crowbar, applied to him in her feeble 
satire entitled ‘ihe Groupe,” in which also 
Judge Oliver, Daniel Leonard,and Ruggles, 
come in for a share as dramuatis persone, the 
present writer cannot discern. 


1740. Rev. Dr. Benzamin STEVENS, (p 
407,) was son of Rey. Joseph S. of Charles- 
town, [H. U. 1703,] and married the dangh- 
ter of Hon Judge Remington of Carnbridge, 
[H. U. 1696.] He has also the honor of 
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being the maternal grandfather of the late 
lamented Rev. J. S. Buckminster, of Bos- 
ton. If his reputed politics put him out, 
as we are told, of the field of candidateship 
for the presidency of the College, the 
Judges in the case made surely but a poor 
exchange in electing Locke; who (to say 
nothing of the worse odor which cleaves to 
his memory,) was regarded in his own da 
as having had little sympathy with * the 
sons of liberty,” and might with no great 
injustice have filled a space in the present 
article, 


1741. tCaprr. Davin Puirs, (p. 407.) 
The four daughters of Lt. Gov. Spencer P. 
(sisters, of course, of the subject of this par- 
agraph.) were married to Andrew Bordman, 
Esq , Judge Lee, Col. John Vassall, [H. U. 
1719, 1729, 1732,] and Richard Lechmere, 
Esq., all of Cambridge, and magnates of 
the place; the last, though not a son of 
Harvard, was a person of rank, who built 
the fine seat next above that of the younger 
John Vassall, where he resided until his 
removal to the Custom-house in the metro- 
polis, as Collector or Inspector, when it was 
occupied by Jon. Sewall, the Att y-veneral. 
R. L.’s name is found in the Proscribing 
Act, and he doubtless, therefore, became a 
refugee. 


1742. Rev. Dr. Aucumury, (p. 407.) 
Trumbull, in his McFingal, (canto i, ii.) has 
frequent shafts at this divine ; and other 
loyalists named in these articles figure in 
his satire, as Ruggles, Col. Marray, Jon. 
Sewall, Rev. Dr. Walter, Judge Oliver, &c. 


1746. tHon. James Putnam, (p 408.) 
Hon. J. P. married the sister of Col John 
Chandler, the 3d, and the alliance of these 
two leading families in Worcester, was 
cemented anew by a like intermarriage of 
Eben P. his younger son. He also went 
to N. Brunswick, from which however two 
of his sons were sent at a later day to Har- 
vard for their education. One of them was 
the graduate of 1814, 


1747. + Cour. Joun Ervine, (p. 408,) 
married Maria Catharine, daughter of Gov. 
Wm. Shirley His son, Dr. Shirley E., 
for some years a respectable physician in 
Portland, and who died in Boston, July 8, 
1313, (55) entered college in 1773, but his 
education was cut short by the Rev’n. mid- 
way in his course. 


1747. Joun Corton, (p. 408) Probably 
enough he is the person of this name whose 
appointment as Marshal of the Admiralty 
Court is given, (Bost Gaz. May 25, 1772.) 
His widow, it would seem to be,—Mrs. 
Mary Cotton,—died in Boston, Feb. 6, 1796. 


1749 tRev Joun Wiswatt, (p. 408,) 
was son of J. W., grammar school master 
in Boston. [See the former No for the 
first incidents of his life.] He left Portland 
in May, 1775, for Boston, and sailed thence 


. 
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in the autumn to England. After the 
Peace he came to Nova Scotia, and was in- 
duced, at their urgency, to undertake the 
spiritual charge of a portion of his former 
flock who had gathered at Cornwallis, emi- 
grants from the U. States. He died in 
1812. His son, Peleg W., a native of Fal- 
mouth, now deceased, was in 1833 one of 
the Judges of the S. J. Ct. of Nova Scotia. 


1751. +N. Ray Tuomas, Esa. (p. 408.) 
His acceptance of the honor of bein 
a Mand. C. was the occasion, probably, 
which collected a large assemblage (7 or 
800) from the towns around, with a view 
to seek him at Marshfield; so that he was 
led very soon to take refuge within the 
British lines. (Mass Spy, Sept. 22, 1774 ) 
-Trumbull, in his McFingal, (canto i.) calls 
him, 

The Marshfield blunderer, Nat. Ray Thomas ; 


but to what this epithet refers, does not 
appear. 


1752. tApex Witrarp, Esq. (p. 409.) 
“ His widow, a daughter of the Rev. Danie! 
Rogers,” &c. It may be added, in this 
connection, that two other daughters of 
Rey. D. R. married the late Samuel Park- 
man, Esq. of Boston, and Rev. Jonathan 
Newell, [H. U. 1770] of Stow. 


1753, tPeLtuHam Winstow, Esq. (p 
409,) joined the British army soon after the 
battle of Lexington, received a Major’s 
commission, was appointed a Commissary, 
and after continuing some years with the 
troops at New York, died at Flushing, L. I. 
in 1783. His widow, originally Joanna 
White of Marshfield, it would seem returned 
to and died in Plymouth, at an advanced 
age, (84) May 1, 1829. 


1753. Wiruiiam Ervine, Esa. (p. 409.) 
He was said, in the former article, to have 
held a commission in the expedition against 
Havana in 1762. The writer bas since 
been told by some of his near connections, 
that he was three years earlier than this in 
the service, and served under Gen. Wolfe 
on the memorable plains of Abraham. He 
did not, however, as was stated in the arti- 
cle referred to, continue in the army through 
the revolutionary war, but left at its open- 
ing with the rank of Major. 


1754, tSamurt Quincy, Esa. (p. 409,) 
married the sister of the late Henry Hill, 
Esq. of Boston, [H. U.1756.] His son of 
the same name, [H. U. 1782] died in 
Lenox, Ms. where he was an att’y-at-law, 
Jan. 1816; and in the son of this last, late 
an alderman of the city, the name of Samuel 
Quincy is still worthily upheld in Boston. 


1755. tHonw. Wittiam Browne, (p 
409,) was the son of Samuel B. [H. U. 
1727] a merch. of Salem, who died in Noy. 
1742. W.B8. was doubly connected with 


the Winthrop family; being grand-son of’ 
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Jn. W. [H. U. 1700] and having married 
his cousin, a daughter of Gov. Joseph 
Wanton, of Rhode Island. The wives of 
the elder Browne and Gov. W. were sisters. 


1757. tJoun Vassatt, Esa. (p. 410.) 
The family tomb of the Vassalls in the 
Cambridge burying-ground, (now long dis- 
used,) bears upon it the quaint device of a 
vase and an image of the sun, (Vas—sol) ; 
setting at nought, as will be noticed, the 


& | orthography of the name for the sake of the 


conceit. Madam V., the widow of John, 
died at Clifton, March 31,1807. For occa- 
sional references to other members of the 
stock, see Gent.’s Mag. [March, 1794, p. 
277 ; June, 1800, p. 587; Dec. 1817, p. 554; 
Oct. 1800, p. 1013; Oct. 1807, p. 983.] 


1758. Joun Foxcrorr, Ese. (p. 410.) 
He is well remembered by one (himself 
now advanced in years,) as among the last 
specimens of the idle gentleman of birth and 
fashion, of a former generation; he was 
wont to see him day by day sallying forth 
on his leisurely walk, lace on the coat, 
ruffles profusely displayed at the wrist, and 
his gold-headed cane in hand. Dr. Francis 
F. of Brookfield, [H. U. 1764] was a brother 
of John, but his politics do not seem to 
have been very obtrusive, at least; and 
Daniel, the eldest son [H. U. 1746] of Hon. 
Judge F., died in early life, Jan. 30, 1756, 
(29). 


1759. Rev. Lemurn Hepes, (p. 411,) 
the first minister of Warwick, [Dec. 
1760—Oct. 1777.] Of his persecutions, a 
specimen is given in the following anecdote, 
A lawless company, forty or more, had 
taken him into custody, and brought him 
to Northampton, with a view to his im- 
prisonment there; but their course being 
seen to be wholly without warrant, they 
were enforced to release him. The excite- 
ment and fatigue to which he was then 
subjected, were said to have occasioned the 
fever by which he was shortly carried off, 
(Oct. 1d, 1777.) 


1760. tFrancts Green, (p. 411.) For 
the share he had in the Farewell Address 
to Gov. Hutchinson, he seems to have been 
sadly beset when travelling, in July, 1774, 
through the towns of Norwich and Wind- 
ham, Ct ; the accounts of which, as well 
as his advertisement of a large reward for 
detecting the leaders in this annoyance, 
are somewhat amusing (See Bost. Gaz. 
Sept. 11; Mass. Spy, July 15; Bost. News 
Letter, Aug. 4, of that year.) 


1760, Rev. Timotuy Futver, (p. 411.) 
Among the earliest and most offensive ways 
in which he signified his coldness to the 
cause of liberty, was, in their view, the 
selection of a text for a sermon preached 
on occasion of the march of a company of 
minute men, raised for the public service— 
Let not him that girdeth on the harness boast 
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himself, &c. Mr. F. engaged as a preacher 
at Chilmark, on his separation from Prince- 
ton, until the Peace; when, returning to 
Middleton, he sued, his former society for 
the recovery of his salary, on the ground of 
illegal dismission. This action, in which 
the leading counsel of the State (Parsons, 
Sullivan and Lincoln) were enlisted on 
either side, was argued at Salem and 
decided against him. The graduates of the 
name of 1301, 1811, 1813, and 1815, were 
his sons. 


1761. Tuomas Patmer, (p.411.) He 
is erroneously stated in the former article 
to have married the daughter of Col. Royal 
of Medford. Mary and Elizabeth R., his 
only daughters, were married to George 
Erving, and the last Sir Wm. Pepperell. 
[See the former No. pp. 410, 414.]  T. P. 
who was a nephew of Col. R., lived and 
diedabachelor, [Col. R. became a refugee, 
and died in England, in Oct. 1781. He 
was a man of great timorousness, and his 
departure from Medford, under cover of 
night, for Newburyport, where he was to 
embark, the writer has heard related some- 
what graphically by a gentleman, whose 
father was present at the time to counsel 
and cheer the Col. Hesitating and reluc- 
tant to go, but unknowing what risks might 
attend his stay, he was evidently ‘in a 
strait betwixt two,” when the trepidation 
into which he was ever and anon thrown 
by some distant cannonade, quickened and 
decided his uncertain motions. He seems 
to have taken much to heart the confiscation 
of his Medford estate, [since known as the 
Tidd place]; and in a letter to Edmund 
Quincy, the elder, written in 1779, griev- 
ously complains of this act. His explana- 
tion of his becoming ‘‘an absentee” with 
the opening troubles, and of the obstacles 
to his return, is exceedingly detailed and 
not very satisfactory. The Col.’s bounty 
laid the foundation of the first professorship 
of law at Cambridge, now called by his 
name, and his legacy of some plate to the 
parish church at M., shows that his regard 
for his former friends was not wholly seared 
by distance and proscription. ] 


1762. Joun Wanpswortn, (p. 412.) 
The late History of the University states, 
(ii. 168,) that a Committee of the Over- 
seers, in Oct. 1775, required the college 
faculty to appear before them and give 
evidence of their political soundness; and 
we are told in the sequel, that the inquiry 
was satisfactory. After what Eliot tells 
of Wadsworth’s forwardness to obtrude his 
zeal for the mother country, at all times 
and in all companies, one cannot see how 
such a vote could have been passed, without 
any opposition, or even any modification. 


1763. Joszrra Hoopsr, (p. 412.) The 


obscurity in which J. H.’s fortunes were 
shrouded when the former article was 
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written, is now in part dispelled. He had, 
the writer is told, a strong bent for the 
church, but it was for no other form of it, 
but “the apostolic church of England.” 
Some family opposition to this, gave a 
different direction to his lite. Atthe Rev’n. 
he became (as was conjectured before) a 
refugee ; but his name does not appear in 
the Proseribing Act. In England, he be- 
came a paper-manufacturer at Bungay in 
Suffolk, and died Aug. 1812. A com- 
missioner’s notice of the sale of certain land- 
lots and also a ropewalk of J. H., appears 
with that of some other confiscate property 
in the Bost. Gaz. (May 14, 1731.) Some 
of his descendants are now living at Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 


1763. tHon. Jon. Briss, (p. 413.) He 
was son-in-law to Col. John Worthington of 
Springfield, himself an eminent loyalist in 
those parts. Frances, the third daughter 
of Col. W., became the lady of Hon. Fisher 
Ames, 


1765. t{Hon. Epwarp Wiwnstow, (p. 
413.) N B. It may not be amiss to say 
here, that the name of E. W. has wanted 
its due honors—small capitals—in our 
(Harvard) Triennial Catalogues for a long 
course of years [Whatever his Majesty 
may have lost by the colonial troubles and 
Rev’n., his Majesty’s provinces certainly 
gained much. At the time of E. W.’s 
death, in May, 1815, the Supreme bench 
of New Brunswick was filled by Jon. Bliss, 
Ch. Justice; John Saunders, E. Winslow, 
and Ward Chipman, Associate Judges— 
all of them American refugees, and, the 
second excepted, all sons of Harvard. 
Saunders was a native of Virginia, and 
pursuing his studies in 1775, when, at the 
impulse of loyal zeal, he raised, at his own 
expense, and by his own interest, a troop 
of horse, and joined the royal standard. 
During the whole of that contest, he was 
engaged as a partizan officer in Tarleton’s 
legion, and had an active share in most 
of the achievements of that officer. He 
was twice severely wounded. At the close 
of the war, which deprived him of two 
valuable estates inherited from his father, 
he repaired to England, became a student 
of the Middle Temple, and was called to 
the bar. He rose to preside over the 
Supreme bench of New Brunswick, and 
died at Frederickton, May or June, 1834, 
(86.) (Bost. W. Mess.) ] 


1765. Rev. Josrpu (not, as erroneously 
in the No. for May, James) Len, was the son 
of Dr. Jos. L of Concord The father. in the 
excitement of the early scenes of the Rev’n, 
was subjected to gross and unmanly in- 
dignities, owing to his imputed torvism ; 
being kept in durance, from Apr. '75 to 
March, ’76, in his own house, from which 
it would have been perilous to venture out; 
and which, even as it was, was a mark for 
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the bullets of straggling American soldiers 
passing through the town, (Shattuck’s Hist 
of C. p. 119.) Samuel and Silas L [H.U. 
1776, 1784] were also sons of the Dr.; the 
first named became eventually a resident 
in Canada and New Brunswick, and held 
various important trusts, both civil and 
military, under the crown. 


1769. Dr. Perer Oxiver, (p.415) began 
life as an apothecary in Salem,and married 
Love, the daughter of Col. Peter Frye of 8. 


1770. Jonatuan Stearns, Esq. (p. 415) 
was of Lunenburg; a student of law with 
Jon. Bliss at Springfield, and began his 
profession at Westminster, where he made 
himself very obnoxious by espousing the 
royal cause. He deemed it prudent to 
retire to New York, and there became 
Judge Advocate in the British army. 


1771. Wirttam VassaLt, (p. 415 ) 
W.V.and W.S Hutchinson, (also in the 
former article,) youngest son of Gov. H., 
sailed for England in the same vessel, with 
Capt. Scott, May, 1772, and neither probably 
again returned, 


1772. Bengamin Lorna, (p.415.) Com- 
modore L and his eldest son, Joshua, Jr., 
(whose residence was in Dorchester,) are 
both found in the Proscribing Act: it is 
not easy to see why this son, who un- 
donbtedly forsook the country, should have 
been passed over Com L, died in Eng- 
land, in the autumn of 1781 


1772. tJon. Simpson, (p.416.) The great 
Borland estate (referred to in the former 
article) in Cambridge, better known in 
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recent times as the ‘“‘ Warland house,’’ was 
originally built for Rev. East Apthorp, first 
Episcopal missionary at C , who remained 
there [viz. from 1761] but a very few years 
—or, more strictly speaking, for the con- 
templated Bishop of New England, whom 
the mother church at one time in vision 
saw, as just about to go forth from her to 
the new world. 


1774. B.S. Oxiver, (p. 416.) Oliver, 
Rufus Chandler, and Dr. Wm. Paine, (see 
also p. 414 of the May number.) sailed for 
England—probably their final leave of the 
country—Sept. 1774, in the same vessel 
which took out Josiah Quincy, Jr. on his 
secret agency for ‘the sons of liberty.” 


1774 James Putnam, Esq. (p 416.) Hon. 
John Chandler, the 8d, Rufus C. his son, 
and James P his nephew, (see p. 414 of 
the May number, and also the paragraph 
ante in this article on James P. Sen.) all 
died in London; and though at consider- 
able interval apart, (and in token perhaps 
of their union by blood and in spirit,) shared 
acommon grave; of extraordinary depth, 
of course—twelve fect; a marble slab, in 
each interment being interposed between 
the previous and the new tenant of the sod. 


ERRATA. 

N. B, The most material errata in the former 
article it muy not be amiss to specify, having so 
convenient an opportunity for their correction. 

Under the notice of 

N. Chandler, p 414—For “ the events were closed,” 
read “ the courts were closed.” 

J. L. Borland, p. 415—For “of his Majesty,” read 
“of his Majesty's service” 

G. Inman, p. 415—For “married Miss Badger,” 
read “‘ married Miss Haskins.” 


THE PULPIT. 


Tue pulpit imperatively demands the highest efforts of the human mind, and 
there is no place where the whole of a man’s powers may be so advantageously | 
employed. His reasoning powers, his imagination, his memory, bis acquaint- 
ance with human nature, his mastery over men’s passions and wills, all here are 
had in requisition. No man need fear, in entering the ministry and giving him- 
self entirely and exclusively to his profession, that his mind, however capacious, 
will be cramped, or that his acquisitions, however extensive, will be uncalled 
for. Let them be baptized in the [oly Ghost, and consecrated upon the sacred 
altar, and they will spring to newness of life. There is no profession, where 
every mental and moral power, and every variety of knowledge, are so available. 
A minister may lay the universe under tribute. If acquainted with what is 
known by men in other professions, it will enable him to perform with the more 
efficiency the duties of his own. Whatever he can learn from history—what- 
ever he may know of the arts and sciences, or of the languages and literature 
of different ages and nations—whatever information he can obtain from the 
farmer, the merchant, the mariner, or the mechanic—every thing pertaining to 
matter or to mind, to the ocean or the dry land, to this world or the world to 
come—all may be brought to bear upon his appropriate work, and enhance the 
power of the pulpit. 
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BRIEF. VIEW 
OF THE BAPTIST INTEREST IN EACH OF THE UNITED STATES; 


EMBRACING NOTICES OF THE ORIGIN, HISTORY, AND PRESENT STATE OF THE CHURCHES, 
LITERARY AND THEOLOGICAL INSTITUTIONS, BIBLE, MISSIONARY, EDUCATION, 
TRACT, AND SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETIES, AND RELIGIOUS 
PERIODICALS 5 WITH STATISTICAL TABLES. 

Concluded from p. 58. 


PART IV.—THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN STATES AND 
; TERRITORIES. 


[By Rev. Joun M. Pecx, M. A. of Illinois.] 


MISSOURI. 


As early as 1796-7, a number of Baptist families emigrated from North and South 
Carolina, and Kentucky, to Upper Louisiana, now Missouri, and lived for several years 
under the Spanish government. Amongst these were several of the children and family 
connections of the pioneer of Kentucky, Col. Daniel Boon. Though Boon bimself never 
united with any church, yet he was religiously disposed, sustained an amiable and moral 
character, and was a Baptist in sentiment. We speak advisedly, for we have preached 
repeatedly in his presence, and conversed freely with the venerable old gentleman, with 
his silvered locks and smiling benevolent countenance, at the age of more than four- 
score. At the period of the arrival of these emigrants, the Romish religion only was 
tolerated by Jaw, but the commandants, disposed to encourage emigrants from the United 
States, did not molest them. Amongst these pioneers across the Mississippi, were 
Abraham and Sarah Musick, Abraham Musick, Jr., and Terrel Musick, Jane Sullens, Sarah 
Williams, Mrs. Whitley, Mr. Richardson and wife, all of whom settled within the present 
boundaries of St. Louis County. The Boon family, David Darst, William Hancock, 
Flanders Calloway, and others, settled on the north side of the Missouri river, from 20 
to 40 miles above St. Charles. These families lived without church privileges for 
several years. The late pious John Clark was the first preacher to penetrate these 
remote frontiers, and seek out and feed these scattered sheep in the wilderness. John 
Clark was from England, where he received a respectable education. He came into 
South Carolina, where he taught school for a period, and where he was converted and 
entered the ministry in the Methodist connection, and for a period officiated as a circuit 
preacher. He soon found his way to Illinois, from whence he made repeated excursions 
to carry the gospel into the settlements of Upper Louisiana. Clark soon became a 
Baptist, attached himself to the class denominated Friends to Humanity, lived a most 
exemplary and pious life, and died in 1833. He was a man of ardent piety, uncommon 
in faith and prayer, peculiarly benevolent, and employed his time wholly in doing good 
to others. He travelled on foot, on his circuits, and preached the gospel with much 
success from the extreme frontiers of Missouri to Florida. 

Thomas R. Musick, now living in Missouri, and a man by the name of Brown, and 
perhaps other ministers, visited and preached in Missouri, in early times. They were 
frequently threatened with the Calaboza, (the Spanish prison,) but through the lenity 
of the commandants were permitted to escape. ‘Their little meetings were quite refresh- 
ing to the pilgrim settlers, surrounded as they were by the rites and laws of Romanism. 
In these times of restriction, Abraham Musick applied to Zeno Trudeau, the Commandant 
at St. Louis, an officer quite friendly to the Protestant emigrants, for leave to have 
preaching at his house. The commandant was inclined to favor the Americans secretly, 
but compelled to reject all such petitions openly, replied promptly that such a petition 
could not be granted. ‘I mean,” said he, ‘that you must not put a bell on your house, 
and call it a church, nor suffer any person to christen your children but the parish priest. 
But if any of your friends choose to meet at your house, sing. pray, and talk about reli- 
gion, you will not be molested, provided you continue, as I believe you are, good Chris- 
tians.”’ He knew that as Baptists, they would dispense with the rite of infant baptism, 
and that plain ** backwoods” people, as they were, could find their way to their meetings 
without the sound of the ‘* church going bell.” Thomas R. Musick removed his family 
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and settled in St. Louis County in 1803, immediately after the news had arrived that the 
country was ceded to the United States. Various circumstances retarded the regular 
organization of a church in this part of the territory until 1807. This church, known by 
the name of Feefe’s Creek, still exists, and has a commodious brick meeting-house, 
sixteen miles northwest from St. Louis. A number of Baptists emigrated from Kentucky 
to Cape Girardeau County, soon after the treaty of cession to the United States. A small 
church, called Tywappity, was organized at the head of a tract of alluvion, or bottom 
land, of that name, in 1804. This was the first organized church of any Protestant 
denomination in the Territory. In 1805, another church, called Bethel, was formed in 
a settlement a few miles west of Cape Girardeau, and near where the town of Jackson 
now is. This church, in 1812, had two ministers, and 80 members. A Baptist minister 
by name of Green preached for a period in these early churches in Missouri. In 1816, 
the Bethel Baptist Association was formed at a meeting held with the Bethel church, 
Cape Girardeau County. The constituent churches were Bethel, Tywappity, Provi- 
dence, Barren, Bellevue, St. Francois, and Dry Creek. The ministers were H. Cocker- 
ham, John Farrar, Thomas Donohue, and William Street. The number of members, 230. 
The churches near St. Louis at this time were connected with the Association in I}linois. 
..In November, 1817, a meeting was held with Feefe’s Creek church, and the Missouri 
Baptist Association was organized. It was formed of the churches of Feefe’s Creek, 
Beuf, Negro Fork, Coldwater, Upper Cuivre, and Femme Osage, with an aggregate of 
442 members. The ministers were T. R. Musick, Lewis Williains, and John Macdonald. 

The same year, (1817,) by appointment of the Baptist Board of Foreign Missions, 
J. M. Peck, and J. E. Welch, were sent out as missionaries to St. Louis, where they 
arrived in December, and in February following constituted a Baptist church in the 
town. The formation of the ‘* United Society for the Spread of the Gospel,” has already 
been noticed in our notes on Illinois. It was organized at the session of the Missouri 
Baptist Association, held in Femme Osage settlement, St. Charles County, October, 1818. 
Several missionaries were employed to travel amongst the destitute in the Territory of 
Missouri and the borders of Arkansas, with good effects. It continued these operations 
for three years. In 1820, by the arrangements of the Baptist Triennial Convention, the 
future operations of its Board were restricted to foreign missions, and the mission in 
Missouri was suspended. The circumstances of Mr. Welch’s family caused his return 
to New Jersey, and the following year Mr. Peck re-crossed the Mississippi to his present 
residence in Ijlinois. His labors as a missionary for several years after were chiefly 
directed to Missouri. The missionaries at St. Louis in March, 1818, opened a Sabbath 
school for the African race, principally for slaves. By the precaution of requiring 
certificates of their masters or overseers for the privilege of attendance, the confidence 
and approbation of the principal families in the town and surrounding country were 
secured, the school soon averaged from 90 to 100 scholars, of all ages, on each Lord’s 
day, and more than 300 were taught to read the Scriptures. From this effort originated 
the “African Baptist church”? of St. Leuis, one of the most orderly and efficient churches 
ef colored people we have ever known. It has long been under the pastoral charge of 
the Rev. J. B. Meachum, an intelligent man of color, and numbers 278 members. The 
ehurch owns a brick meeting-house, and has five or six licensed preacbers. This Sabbath 
school, which is still continued in connection with the church, was the first Sabbath 
school ever formed west of the Mississippi river. 

In 1810, and subsequently, several Baptist families emigrated from Kentucky to the 
“ Boon’s Lick” country, in what is now Howard County. During the war of 1812-15, 
they were much harrassed by the Indians; but in 1818, the Mount Pleasant Association, 
of five churches and as many preachers, was organized. Amongst the faithful and 
successful laborers in the interior of Missouri, was the Rev. Ebenezer Rodgers, now at 
Upper Alton. Mr. Rodgers is of Welch extract, though born on the borders of England. 
He was educated at Bristol Academy, under the late Dr. Ryland, came to Kentucky in 
1818, and to Chariton, Mo., in 1819. He travelled extensively in the country bordering 
on the Missouri river, was a principal laborer in several revivals of religion, and baptized 
more than 590 converts, and aided in forming a number of churches while a resident of 
Missouri, The Cuivre Association originated from the Missouri Association in 1822, and 
Salt River was formed in 1823. The Franklin Association was formed from the Missouri 
in 1832, and from revivals of religion and missionary efforts, prospered exceedingly for 
several years. From it, the last year, was formed the Union Association. Bethel Asso- 
ciation, in the northern part of Missouri, was organized by churches and ministers set 
off from the Salt River Association in 1834 Three small churches from this Association 
united with some other churches in 1839, and formed the ‘Two River Old School 
Baptist Association,” 1 the same region. Its features are Antinomian and anti-mission. 
In 1823, settlements having spread through Upper Missouri, hundreds of Baptists floated 
on the tide of emigration from Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia and the Carolinas, revivals 
of religion had multiplied converts, and the result was a division of the Mount Pleasant 
Association, and the organization of the Concord and Fishing River Associations. The 
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churches forming the Concord, were located in the tract of country south of the Missouri 
river, and the Fishing River towards the western borders of the State. Subsequent 
increase to 29 churches in 1827, made another division desirable, and the Salem Asso- 
ciation was organized, embracing the counties of Boon and Calloway. The old Bethel 
Association, in the southern part of the State, having spread over a wide district of 
country, the Cape Girardeau Association, of 10 churches, 6 ministers, and 259 members, 
was formed in 1824. In 1835, the Black River Association was formed from the Cape 
Girardeau. 

In August, 1834, a convention of ministers and brethren was held in Calloway County, 
Mo., to confer relative to some organized system of home mission operations. A consti- 
tution was adopted, and the “ Baptist Central Convention of Missouri”? provisionally 
organized. At a subsequent period, it was changed in name to the ‘General Association 
of United Baptists of Missouri.” The amount of funds in the treasury as reported at 
the annual meeting of 1840, is $342. Four missionaries and a general agent were 
appointed. The report for the preceding year shows that four missionaries had jointly 
been employed 132 days, and had travelled about 2,000 miles, preached 125 sermons, 
formed several new churches, and baptized 28 converts. At the last meeting of the 
General Association, the ‘‘ United Baptist Education Society” was formed, the exclusive 
object of which is to aid in educating young brethren of gifts and graces preparatory for 
the gospel ministry. The hope is entertained of the eventual establishment of a theo- 
logical school. The Cape Girardeau Missionary Society was formed in 1834, and made 
some progress. It isnow merged in the New Cape Girardeau Association. The Franklin 
Missionary Society originated in the bounds of the Franklin Association in 1833. It is 
auxiliary to the American Baptist Home Mission Society, and co-operates in sustaining 
missionaries in that portion of Missouri. The Missionary Society of St. Louis County is 
also an auxiliary. Divisions have resulted in the Mount Pleasant, Salem, and Cape 
Girardeau Associations on the question of the organization of missionary and other 
benevolent societies. 

The First Baptist church of St. Louis, which was formed in 1818, preserved an exis- 
tence for about fifteen years, without pastoral labor and with only occasional ministerial 
visits, when it was dissolved, and the second Baptist church organized. That church 
has a valaable brick house of worship, erected by the Episcopal church, and transferred 
by sale in 1836 to the Baptist church, and about 80 members. During the last year it 
was under the pastoral charge of the Rev. R. E. Pattison, D. D., now of Providence, R. I. 
At the close of 1840, the Baptists in Missouri numbered about 276 churches, 150 min- 
isters, and 10,775 members. The baptisms for 1840 exceeded 1,000. 


INDIANA. 


A few Baptists emigrated to the Territory (now included in the State of Indiana,) at 
the commencement of the present century. Several small churehes were organized 
along the Whitewater, bordering on the State of Ohio, the first of which was in 1802. 
These churches were first connected with the Miami Association, but in 1809, were 
formed into the Whitewater Association, which then consisted of 9 churches, 6 ministers, 
and about 380 members. 

In 1806, the Wabash church was formed about 8 miles north of Vincennes, and the 
same year, the Bethel church, in a settlement further down the Wabash River. In 1808 
the Patoka church was organized in what is now Gibson County, and the Salem church 
still further south. The same year, the Wabash District Association was organized. In 
1809, the Maria Creek church was formed, about fifteen miles north of Vincennes. The 
ministers who were instrumental in gathering these churches in the wilderness, were 
Alexander Devin, Samuel Jones, James Martin, and Isaac M’Coy. Mr. M’Coy, for 
more than twenty years, has been an indefatigable missionary amongst the western 
Indians. 

Silver Creek, in Clark County, was formed near the commencement of the present 
century. We find it on the minutes of the Longrun Association, Ky., in 1805, with 50 
members, and from its position in the table, it must have existed several years, and 
probably was the first Protestant church formed in this Territory. Elder William M’Coy, 
the father of Isaac M’Coy, labored much in the early settlements of Clark County. He 
came frequently on preaching excursions, over the Ohio River from Shelby County, Ky., 
where he then resided, and finally removed his family to Indiana in 1810, and died in 
1813. He was a pious, devotional, laborious and useful minister. 

The Silver Creek Association was organized in July, 1812, of 8 churches, 4 ordained 
preachers, and 270 communicants. In 1816, this Association contained 24 churches, 10 
ordained, and 8 lincensed preachers and 582 members. About 100 converts had been 
baptized—the balance of the increase was from emigration. The same year the Associ- 
ation was divided, and the Blue River Association formed from it; which in 1817, 
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reported 17 churches, 7 ordained, and 3 licensed preachers and 571 members, while 
Silver Creek Association reported 12 churches, 4 ordained and 6 licensed preachers, and 
365 members. The two Associations report 188 baptized during the year. Revivals had 
prevailed in several churches. { 

The Whitewater Association increased gradually. In 1815 it reported 16 churches, 14 
ministers, 125 baptized, and 793 members. In 1820, it reported 25 churches, 13 
ministers, 38 baptisms, and 1,180 members. Its additions have been more from emigration 
than conversions. It has been a consistent anti-mission body, rather hyper-calvinistic in 
doctrine, and not very active in enlarging its own borders, or adopting and carrying out 
measures to extend the kingdom of Christ. 

The Wabash District Association ‘‘run well”? for some years. Its most intelligent 
and efficient minister was Mr. M’Coy, until he consecrated himself and family to Indian 
reform, and removed from its boundaries. On the pages of its minutes, a file of which 
lies before us, we see the impress of his hand and heart until 1819, when his name is no 
longer found on its tables. Until that period, Fereign Missions, Home Missions, Indian 
Missions, Bible operations, and other benevolent projects appear on its minutes. From 
that time the usefulness of this Association has been a blank! It is a singular coincidence, 
cand a mysterious providence, that the year in which Isaac M’Coy took leave of the 
Association which he had nurtured from the first, the name of Daniel Parker appears on 
its minutes as connected with Lamotte church, in Crawford County, Ill Mr. Parker is 
one of those singular and rather extraordinary beings whom Divine providence permits to 
arise as a scourge to his church, and as a stumbling block in the way of religious effort. 
Raised on the frontiers of Georgia, without education, uncouth in manners, slovenly in 
dress, diminutive in person, unprepossessing in appearance, with shrivelled features and a 
small piercing eye, few men, for a series of years, have exerted a wider influence on the 
lower and less educated class of frontier people. With a zeal and enthnsiasm bordering 
on insanity, firmness that amounted to obstinacy, and perseverance that would have 
done honor to a good cause, Daniel Parker exerted himself to the utmost to induce the 
churches within his range to declare non-fellowship with all Baptists who united with 
any missionary or other benevolent (or as he called them, new fangled) societies. He 
possessed a mind of singular and original cast. In doctrine he was an Antinomian from 
the first, but he could describe the process of conviction, and the joys of conversion, 
and of dependence on God, with peculiar feeling and effect. This kind of preaching was 
calculated to take a strong hold on the hearts and gain the confidence of a class of pious, 
simple hearted Christians, of but little religious intelligence and reading. He fully 
believed, and produced the impression on others, that he spoke by immediate inspiration, 
Repeatedly have we heard him when his mind seemed to rise above its own powers, and 
he would discourse for a few moments on the divine attributes or some doctrinal subject 
with such brilliancy of thought, and force and correctness of language, as would astonish 
men of education and talents. Then, again, it would seem as though he was perfectly 
bewildered in a mist of abstruse subtilties. 

In 1820, be wrote and published a book against the Baptist Board of Foreign Missions, 
though all the knowledge he possessed on the subject was derived from one or two 
Annual Reports. Being exceedingly tenacious of church and Associational authority, the 
main drift of his argument was, that the Board of Missions was not created by the 
churches, nor under their direct control. He persuaded the church of which he was 
preacher, to take a process of-ecclesiastical discipline with a neighboring church, because 
some of its members contributed to missionary societies. This produced a difficulty that 
came into the Association, extended into the other churches, and finally spread through 
a number of Associations. Fellowship was interrupted, correspondence broken up, and 
the evils are not yet entirely removed. 

From 1822 to 1826, Mr. Parker was a member of the Senate of Illinois, but be figured 
far less as a politician than asa polemic. About this period he commenced preaching 
the doctrine that has become familiarly known in the West as the * Two Seeds,” in 
support of which he published a pamphlet in 1826. He sets out with the postulate that 
God never made a creature that will suffer eternal misery. All the elect were created 
in union with Christ from eternity, consequently when they fell in Adam, he was bound 
by covenant engagement to pay their debt or redeem them. These are the children of 
the kingdom—the good seed,—and will be saved from sin and its consequences and be 
happy forever as the bride of Christ. ; 

The non-elect are literally and in fact the children of the devil, begotten in some 
mysterious manner of Eve, manifested in the person of Cain. These constitute the 
« Bad seed,”—and, with their father, the devil, will perish without mercy or hope. On 
these leading principles, Mr. Parker builds a tolerably extensive system. Of course the 
devil, as the author of all evil, always existed, yet God, as the only Supreme Being, has 
him under his power and will destroy him and his works. The parable of the Tares and 
many other passages of Scripture are relied on to support these strange dogmata. These 
notions, though variously modified, have been propagated to some extent in several 
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western States. They are perishing before the influence of truth and will soon be 
forgotten. Mr. Parker was excluded by a majority of his church, but he drew offa party, 
retained his influence in a portion of the Association that followed him, and still continued 
his ministrations. During the progress of these difficulties, the Association had undergone 
frequent subdivisions. In 1822, it spread over a tract of country on both sides of the 
Wabash for 100 miles in extent, and numbered 22 churches. Those to the south of 
Vincennes were dismissed to form the Salem Association, leaving 12 churches. By 
compromise on the mission question, another division took place in 1823, and the Union 
Association was formed. This left most of the churches of the Wabash District Asso- 
ciation in [}linois, and consequently it is now included in the statistics of that State. 

Besides several other pamphlets sent forth from the press, in 1830 and 1831 Mr. 
Parker published a monthly periodical called the ** Church Advocate.” His ‘* Two 
Seeds”? having produced a fruitful crop of dissension and strife, were not prominently 
advocated in this periodical. About 1833, he migrated to Texas, where he has formed 
two small churches, but exerts very little influence. 

The Salem Association, formed ia 1822, lies in the southwest corner of the State, near 
the mouth of the Wabash. In 1839, it had 20 churches, 14 ministers, and 1,035 members. 

In the southeastern portion of the State, settlements were made and afew Baptists 
emigrated there nearly forty years since. In 1807, a small church was constituted in 
Lawrenceburgh, under the pastoral charge of Dr. Ferris. Elder Hume from Campbell 
County, Ky., made repeated visits to the settlkement on the Laughery, a stream that 
enters the Ohio, a few miles below the Great Miami, and several converts were baptized 
in 1810. The next year, the Laughery church was formed of 14 members. They were 
scattered over a tract of hilly country, without roads, for twenty miles in extent, and 
could meet but seldom. They had preaching for several years, only from the occasional 
visits of Elder Hume. In 1815, this little church built a framed meeting-house at the 
cost of $300, and in their great poverty, and feeble and scattered condition, it was a 
prodigious effort. This was the first house for public worship erected between the 
Whitewater and Madison, a distance of seventy miles. Elder Hume moved over the 
Ohio river and became their pastor, and a man by name of Lothrop received license to 
preach the gospel. 

In 1818, Elder John Watts, a man of respectable talents and of much energy, removed 
from Kentucky, and settled on the Langhery, and several other churches were constituted 
from emigrants that came into this part of the State. The same year the Laughery 
Association was organized, consisting of six churches, two ordained, and two licensed 
preachers, and an aggregate of 124 members. This Association has made steady progress 
and exerted an extensive influence in this part of the State. One of its most efficient 
members, and one of the constituents of Laughery church in 1811, is the venerable J. L. 
Holman, one of the Supreme Judges of the State, and, since 1834, an ordained minister 
of the gospel. By patient, untiring efforts, Sunday schools have been organized, the 
destitute population of Dearborn County repeatedly supplied with the Scriptures, minis- 
terial and general education has been promoted, and the brethren encouraged to every 
good work. The village of Aurora, near the residence of Judge Holman, was the central 
point of radiation for these benevolent efforts. At one period the Aurora Sunday School 
Union embraced more than 20 schools, 200 teachers, 1,200 scholars, and 2,500 volumes 
in their libraries. We have not room to enlarge, but before us is a manuscript history of 
the Laughery Association, written by Judge Holman for the Western Baptist Historical 
Society, containing a great variety of interesting facts, and which, probably, will be laid 
before the public in another form. From that source, we gather the following statistics. 

During the first ten years of this Association, from 1818 to 1828, 530 converts were 
baptized in the churches, 402 were received by letter, 388 dismissed by letter, 142 
excluded from fellowship, 31 restored, 55 died; total remaining, 584. 

During the next ten years to 1838, there were 534 baptisms, 406 received by letter, 
485 dismissed by letter, 163 excluded, 23 restored, 100 deaths; leaving a total of 957. 

During the subsequent three years there were 394 baptisms, 203 received by letter, 
188 dismissed by letter, 34 excluded, and 57 deaths. 

The aggregate during the existence of the Association for 23 years, was 1,458 baptized, 
1,011 received by letter, 1,063 dismissed by letter, 398 excluded, 88 restored, 212 deaths. 
A large proportion of exclusions was for schism. Some Jeft the churches and joined the 
Freewill Baptists, others were drawn into the current of the Campbellite heresy, and a 
few were led off by a disaffected minister. 

The average annual deaths in proportion to the number of members, for the first 
period of ten years were as one to 104. During the second period as one to 68. During 
the last period of three years as one to 54, 

The comparative exclusions have been annually for the first ten years as one to 42, 
During the second period of ten years as one to 43. During the remaining three years 
as one to 50. Pic : 

- Twenty-four ministers have been ordained in 16 churches of this Association, of which 
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three were by the church in Aurora. Of these, 4 have died, 2 have joined the 
‘Campbellites, 3 bave removed, leaving 15 still laboring in the churches of this bedy. 
The Association for 1840, reports 24 churches, 17 ordained and 4 licensed preachers, 184 
baptized, and 1,155 members. The progress of this Association may be regarded as a 
fair sample of the average increase of other Baptist Associations throughout the western 
States, with the exception of a few Antinomian and anti-mission bodies. 

We have not room to enter into further particulars of the rise and progress of the 
Associations in this State. There are 31 in all, with about 417 churches, 220 ordained 
and 40 licensed preachers, and about 17,000 members. Twenty-two Associations report 
for 1840, 1,541 baptized. 

In 1833, delegates from a number of churches met in Shelby County, and formed 
“ The General Association of Baptists in the State of Indiana.” The object, as expressed 
in the constitution “shall be to unite the Baptists of Indiana in some uniform plan for 
promoting the prosperity of the Redeemer’s kingdom within the bounds of the State, by a 
more general spread of the gospel.” This body ts similar toa Convention in other States. 
It meets annually and is composed of delegates from such churches, Societies and Asso- 
ciations as contribute to its funds. The subjects of Foreign Missions, Home Missions, 
Bible distribution, Education, Sunday schvols, Temperance, state of religion in the 
churches, duties of churches to pastors, and benevolent efforts in general, have been 
discussed at its annual meetings, and an impulse has been given to all these objects. At 
the close of the first session in 1833, a conference on education was held, which was 
resumed at the next anniversary, and resulted in the establishment of a Literary and 
Theological Institution under the nameof the “ FrRanKLIN Manuau Lasor InsTITUTE.” 
This institution has gone into operation in Franklin County, where it has a farm, buildings, 
and a respectable class of students. 

Societies have been formed for ministerial education, for Foreign Missions, and for 
Bible operations, all which hold their anniversaries at the time and place of the General 
Association, 

The Banner and Pioneer, and the Cross and Journal are the principal religious period- 
icals that circulate amongst the denomination. The former has an ** Indiana Department”’ 
under the editorial supervision of the Rev. A. R. Hinckley. Since the formation of the 
General Association, the denomination has increased about 50 per cent. in Indiana. 


OHIO. 


Amongst the early emigrants to Fort Washington and vicinity (now Cincinnati) were 
several Baptist families from New Jersey. A church of five members was constituted 
at a place called Columbia, in May, 1790, by the late Rev. Stephen Gano of Providence, 
R. 1, then ona visit to Kentucky. The following year Elder John Smith teok the 
pastoral charge. In October following fifteen were added, and in November four more. 
This church was subsequently removed three miles from the Ohio river and took the 
name of Duck Creek. For ten years only fourteen converts were received by baptism. 
In April, 1801, Elder Peter Smith took the pastoral charge, and the same season it was 
blessed with an extensive revival of religion. At the monthly meeting in June, 22 were 
baptized, in July, 33, in August, 33, and in September and October, 21—making an acces- 
sion of 109. In 1804, Elder Peter Smith having removed, Elder William Jones from 
Wales, took the pastoral charge. This church has gradually progressed and for about 
twenty years past has had a portion of the pastoral labors of Elder J, Lyon. It numbers 
yp Pigeh alea members, and has licensed at different times eight persons to preach the 
gospel. 

The Miami Association was formed in 1797, of four churches. In 1813 it reported 21 
churches, 11 ministers and 904 members. Within the last four years it has divided, and 
a majority of the churches have assumed anti-mission ground. 

In 1800 a number of Baptists from New England settled in the Scioto Valley, and 
formed the Ames church. In 1801, six German families, among whom were sixteen 
Baptist professors, emigrated from Virginia and settled near New Lancaster, and formed a 
charch, Others soon followed, so that in 1809 they had three preachers, and eighty 
members. They preached in both German and English. The Scioto Association was 
organized of four churches in 1805, and in 1809 it contained 9 churches, 6 ministers and 
about 306 members. The Beaver Association in the country adjoining the Ohio river 
and Pennsylvania, was formed in 1808, of six churches which were disinissed for that 
purpose from the Redstone Assoeiation. A part of its churches were in Pennsylvania. 
Other churches were organized as settlements extended and emigration flowed into the 
State, some of which became connected with existing Associations, or aided in forming 
new ones, while some churches from their remote situation remained disconnected with 
any Association. Strait Creek Association was formed in 1810, and Mad River in 1812. 

For a number of years the progress of the Baptist denomination in Ohio was compara- 
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tively slow. The Methodist was by far the most numerous denomination, and the 
Presbyterians and Congregationalists an efficient and active people, especially on the 
Western Reserve, 

A small Baptist church was formed in Cincinnati nearly thirty years since, but the 
denomination made very little advance in that city for more than ten years. This church 
eventually became extinct. About 1820, the Enon Baptist church (now called First 
Baptist church) was formed of a few Baptists who were resolved to build up the cause. 
In 1824, the Cincinnati Baptist Missionary Society was organized with a view to domestic 
missions, and having a direct reference to the concentration of the denomination in a 
State Convention. The constitution was signed by 120 persons, and a circular address 
issued. This effort was followed up by employing Elder James Lyon as an itinerant 
missionary for six months, and within a circle of 25 miles from Cincinnati. During this 
term of service Elder Lyon travelled 1,558 miles, preached 222 times, and baptized 109 
persons on a profession of faith in Christ. A number of auxiliary societies were formed. 
In 1825, the board employed Elder Corbly Martin for travelling agent, and resolved to 
invite the denomination to hold a meeting at Zanesville the fourth week in May to 
organize a Convention. 

This meeting was held and the Ohio Baptist Convention was formed. The result 
when compared with the means employed is highly cheering. At that period the aggre- 
gate of the denomination did not exceed 100 preachers, 210 churches, and 7,500 
members. The Convention has made steady progress from year to year, until its 
influence is felt in every county in the State. A large proportion of the Baptist denomi- 
nation in Ohio are now engaged in missionary and other benevolent modes of action. 

At the late session (May 1841) it appeared, that the amount of funds raised during the 
year for Home Missions by the Convention, and by various Associations that conduct 
missionary operations within their own sphere, exceeded $3,000; the whole amount of 
missionary labor performed exceeded nineteen years. For two years past a special 
effort has been made to establish churches in towns and villages, which has been 
successful. More than $1,100 have been raised for that purpose, and twenty village 
stations have been aided during the year. , 


Granville College. 


The project of establishing an Institution for Literary and Theological education had its 
origin simultaneous with that of the Baptist Convention. The Cincinnati Baptist Mis- 
sionary Society embraced two objects ;—** gospel missions, and the education of ministers, 
called of God, and chosen, and faithful.’ This subject was discussed at the first meeting 
of the Convention in 1826, but postponed until the churches could be brought to act in 
concert. The ‘* Ohio Baptist Education Society” was organized at a subsequent 
meeting. The object of this Society, according to its constitution, ‘* shall be to promote 
sound literature and science, including the literary and theological improvement of pious 
young men for the ministry.” In 1831, the Rev, J. Going, D. D., visited Ohio, with 
other western States, and attended the Baptist Convention at Lebanon, and was invited 
by the Trustees of the Education Society to aid them in selecting a site for a Collegiate 
Institution. ‘The place selected was a beautiful eminence, then a farm, near Granville, 
and the next winter a charter was obtained from the Legislature for the “Granville 
Literary and Theolcgical Institution.” The Seminary opened in December, and soon 
after the principal building was destroyed by fire. Efforts were made to procure funds 
and repair the loss. The report for 1832, shows that the average number of students the 
first quarter was about thirty—and during the succeeding quarters upwards of sixty. 

This institution has made steady progress and now ranks equal to any in the State for 
a thorough and full course of instruction. 

For several years the Rev. John Pratt, M. A. was principal, but in 1836, it assumed 
more directly a collegiate form, and the Rev. J. Going, D. D. was chosen president. 

The catalogue of 1840. shows a list of 20 college students, 47 in the preparatory 
department, 92 in the English department, and 5 theological students—total, 164. About 
50 are professedly pious, a large proportion of whom have their minds directed to the 
ministry. 

The Faculty, or Board of Instruction, are, 


Rev. JonatHan Gone, D. D., President, and Professor of Theology. 

Joun Srevens, M, A., Vice President, and Professor of Intellectual Philosophy, and 
Principal of the Literary Department. 

Rev. Joun Pratt, M. A., Professor of the Latin and Greek Languages. 

Pascua Carter, M. A., Professor of Muthematics and Natural Philosophy. 

Lewis Dover, Teacher in Preparatory Studies, and Superintendent of Junior Division. 

Freperick 8. Tuore, Teucher of Vocwsl Music. 

S. B. Carpenter, Teacher of Penmanship. 
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The course of studies in the College proper, is equal to that of the best New England 
institutions. The preparatory course, in ordinary cases, occupies two years, and embraces 
a thorough preparation for entering the college class. The English course is designed 
to afford aid for obtaining a thorough and extended English education. To this is 
appended a course of studies and lectures designed for the qualification of teachers of 
common schools. Daily instruction is given in vocal music. The commencement is 
held on the second Wednesday in August. 

There are two terms; the first of 21, and the second of 22 weeks. The expenses per 
term, for tuition, $10 50; for board and washing, $28 50; room rent, $3; sweeping, 
&c. 50 cents. ae 

Opportunity for manual labor is furnished to a limited extent. 


Religious Periodicals. 


The publication of a religious periodical also entered into the plans of the brethren in 
Cincinnati, in their incipient movements to form a Convention ; and when the Convention 
was organized in 1826, a committee was appointed to make arrangements for the pub- 
lication of ‘the contemplated paper, should it meet with sufficient patronage.” A single 
number, ‘* The Western Religious Magazine,” was subsequently issued at Cincinnati, 
but it did not receive sufficient encouragement. The Convention, in May, 1827, resolved 
to patronize a monthly pamphlet published at Zanesville, under the editorial charge of 
Elder George Sedwick, which continued until June, 1831. The first number of the 
«Baptist Weekly Journal” made its appearance from the press at Cincinnati, July, 1831. 
Subsequently it was connected with the Cross and Baptist Banner of Kentucky, and 
from that time bore the name of the Cross and Journal. The same fate attended this 
paper that has attended nine-tenths of the religious newspapers of our country. The 
excess of expense over actual income from subscriptions collected in six years, ex- 
ceeded $6,000, which was generously borne by a few individuals. Its circulation 
at six months was less than 600—its maximum, after the accession of the subscription 
list of the Cross, was 2,300. It is now published at Coiumbus, on a small iniperial 
sheet, at $2 per annum, and sustains itself and its editor at a circulation of about 
1,800. It has proved a right arm to the denomination in Ohio. In January, 1835, 
“The Baptist Advocate,’ a monthly periodical, in pamphlet form, was issued from 
the same press as the Cross and Journal. Its object, as its title imported, was to 
advocate the doctrines, principles, duties and ordinances of the gospel, as held by 
sound Baptists, in distinction from the multiplied erroneous sentiments and practices in 
religion which are propagated. The editors were J. Stevens, S. W. Lynd, J. M. Peck, 
J. S. Wilson, and R. B. C. Howell. It continued two years. 


The Ohio Baptist Foreign Mission and Bible Society is a branch of the Convention, and 
transacts its business during the same annual meeting. Its receipts, the last year, all 
which go to the foreign field, were about $300. A large proportion of the contributions 
for foreign missions from Cincinnati and other parts of the State, pass directly to the 
treasury of the Board, and are not reported on the books of the Convention. 

A “* Pastoral Conference” has been organized, which holds its meetings at the same 
time and place as the Convention. It is composed of all pastors and ordained ministers 
of the Baptist denomination in the State, in good standing, who signify their desire to 
become members. Its object is the better acquaintance and mutual improvement of the 
members, and consultation for the general advancement of religion. Members are 
appointed annually to prepare and read essays on important subjects. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


A Baptist church, called Salem, was organized in this country in 1797, then under 
Spanish government and popish authority, by Elder Richard Curtis, of emigrants mostly 
from South Carolina. The opposition of popery drove Mr. Curtis from the field, but he 
soon returned to his post, and was pastor of the church. Among the early ministers of 
this church, were Elders Curtis, Snodgrass, Cooper, Scarbrough, and Stamply. The 
cbureh flourished for many years, but dissolved in°1833. 

The Mississippi Baptist Association was formed in the south-western part of Mississippi 
about 1807. Mr. Benedict, in 1813, reports its numbers from the minutes as 20 churches, 
13 ministers, and 894 members. In 1815 there were two Associations in this Territory, 
(Mississippi and Flint river,) 46 churches, 30 ministers, and 2,348 members. 

A Baptist Convention was formed in 1822, and continued to hold annual meetings for 
six years, when it declined. Another Convention was organized in 1836, which con- 
tinues an active body. The proceedings of the annual meeting for 1840, show that the 
following subjects received the attention of the body, and on which reports were made 
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by committees :—Foreign Missions, Domestic Missions, Sabbath Schools, Education, the 
spiritual welfare of the colored people, the Lord’s day, Temperance, the state of religion 
in the churches, and Bible distribution. The. project of a history of the Baptists in 
Mississippi, was also entertained. The Treasurer’s report shows the following contri- 
butions:——Foreign Missions, $639 86; Domestic Missions, $284 44; American and 
Foreign Bible Society, $871 62; publishing Burman Bible, $159 05; for Mrs. Wade’s 
school in Burmah, $13 56; general purposes, $922 69—total, $2,891 23. 

The Mississippi Baptist Education Society was formed in March, 1835, for the edu- 
cation of ministers of the gospel, and the instruction of youth generally. A subscription 
of $30,000 was soon realized, and a seminary projected and called the Jupson Insrr- 
Turse. From the proceedings of the Convention of 1840, we suppose this society has 
become merged in the Convention. The Judson Institute is located at Middleton, Carrol 
County, near the geographical centre of the State. It is under the charge of Rev. S. S. 
Lattimore and assistants, with sixty students. Buildings in part are erected. Besides a 
report on the spiritual welfare of the colored population, the following resolutions were 
adopted :—Resolved, That we recommend heads of families to be careful to provide 
means by which their servants may receive spiritual or religious instruction. Resolved, 
That we recommend churches and ministers to make suitable arrangements for a portion 
of the services of the sanctuary to be directed especially to the colored population, with 
a view to the promotion of their spiritual welfare. 

In 1837, *38, the South-western Luminary was published on a newspaper sheet, 
monthly, at Natchez, and circulated amongst the churches. 


LOUISIANA. 


We have no specific information of the origin of Baptist churches in Louisiana. 
Several churches of the Mississippi Association are in this State. The Louisiana and 
Concord Associations are chiefly on the west side of the Mississippi river. In the aggre- 
gate they have about 20 churches, 10 ministers, and 350 members. A Baptist Home 
Missionary Society was formed in 1835, and made some progress. Several itinerant 
missionaries were employed in 1836 and 737. 

In May, 1839, a meeting was held at Columbus, Miss., and the South-western Baptist 
Home Mission Society was organized, the specific object of which is to promote the 
preaching of the gospel in the South-western States and Texas, 


ARKANSAS. 


In 1818 a small Baptist church was constituted on Fourche 4 Thomas, Laurence 
County, (then Missouri Territory,) of 12 members. Elders Benjamin Clark and Jesse 
James were ministers there. The next year Elder J. P. Edwards made a missionary 
tour to this region, and aided in organizing another small church. Very little progress 
was made for several years. In 1828, Elder David Orr of Cape Girardeau County, Mo. 
made an excursion to Arkansas, on Spring river, and found the whole country destitute 
of Baptist preaching, and but very little from other denominations. The word preached 
by him took effect; he formed a church on Spring river, and baptized eleven converts. 
The next spring, 1829, Mr. Orr removed his family to Arkansas, and during that summer 
organized two more churches. The Spring River Association was formed of five churches 
in October, 1829. For two years past, some unpleasant divisions have gotten amongst 
the churches and ministers in this Association. Some twelve or fifteen years since, a 
number of Baptists, with several preachers, emigrated from Illinois to Washington 
County, in the north western part of the State, where several churches and an Asso- 
ciation has been organized. A Baptist church was gathered a few years since at Little 
Rock, but it met with difficulty from the Campbell heresy. There are several churches 
in this part of the State. In the country bordering on Red river, a number of Baptist 
churches have been formed, and an Association called Saline organized. 

The Methodist is the most numerous denomination in this State. In 1839, the Arkansas 
Conference numbered 4,705 white members, 820 colored, and 1,216 Indians. The most 
of the latter were in the Indian Territory west of the State. The Conference was 
divided into 6 districts, 35 circuits, and 8 mission circuits and stations. There were 54 
circuit, and 92 Jocal preachers. The Cumberland Presbyterians rank next in numbers, 
and the Baptists next. This State presents a wide field of destitution, and the people are 
anxious for ministers to come into their borders. 


MICHIGAN. 


This State lies almost wholly on the eastern waters, and can hardly be classed with 
Western States, New York has sent out a large proportion of Baptist emigrants to 
this new State. The first church was formed in 1824, In ten years about 50 churches 
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had been raised up. A missionary society was formed in 1831, which, in 1835, reported 
$447 88 expended. The Baptist Convention of Michigan was organized the same year. 
It operates like other State Conventions in the various objects of Christian benevolence. 
The Treasurer’s report for 1840, shows receipts for Home Missions, $328 08; Foreign 
Missions, $204 34; American and Foreign Bible Society, $42 43; other purposes, $4 86 
—total, $579 71. Some efforts have been made to establish a literary and theological 
institution, 


WISCONSIN TERRITORY. 


It is within half a dozen years that the first Baptist church was formed in this 
Territory. In October, 1838, delegates from the churches of Rochester, Southport, 
Milwaukee, Lisbon, Sheboygan, Jefferson, and Salem convened at Milwaukee, and 
organized the first Baptist Association of Wisconsin. This body attends to missions, and 
all other benevolent operations, and exerts a valuable influence in the Territory. Some 
of its ministers are itinerant missionaries. It is composed of 10 churches, 6 ordained 
ministers, 1 licentiate, and 295 members, and reports 58 baptized for 1840. 

There are several small churches, scattered over the Territory, not yet connected 
-- with any Association, and which are included in our summary table of Wisconsin. 
Population of this Territory for 1840, 30,747, 


IOWA. 


This Territory (with the exception of the lead mines at Dubuque) commenced settling 
in 1833. Its rapid growth is unparalleled even in the prolific West. -At the census of 
1840, the population exceeded 43,000. The Baptists formed the first religious society in 
1834, on Long Creek, Desmoines County, a few miles from Burlington. Another church 
was gathered on Rock Creek, in the same County, in 1835. The Iowa Baptist Asso- 
ciation was organized of three churches in 1839, and another Association, name unknown, 
anti-mission in character, was formed the same year. The Jowa Association consists of 
5 churches, 3 preachers, and 91 members. ‘There are also churches at Dubuque, 
Camanche, Davenport, and several others, scattered over the Territory, and which are 
included in our summary table. Wisconsin and Iowa are important missionary fields, 
and demand the attention of the denomination in the Eastern States. 


GENERAL CONVENTION OF WESTERN BAPTISTS. 


In 1833, brethren in Cincinnati, after holding private correspondence with ministers 
and laymen through the Western States, issued an invitation and circular address for 
a general convention of western Baptists. This brought together a large number of 
brethren. Thirty-six ministers, and sixty-four lay brethren, from the States of Ohio, 
Kentucky, Indiana, and Illinois, and nine delegates from the eastern States, and the 
Rev. Mr. Wade, missionary, from Burmah, assembled in Cincinnati, and continued six 
days in harmonious consultation. The subjects of preaching the gospel, benevolent 
efforts in general, Foreign and Home Missions, Sunday schools and Bible classes, tem- 
perance, religious periodicals, the circulation of religious books and tracts, Bible societies 
and distribution, and an educated ministry, received special consideration, and reports 
were made on each subject. The proceedings and reports were published in a pamphlet 
of 80) pages, and 1,000 copies circulated amongst the churches in the great Valley. 

At the session of 1834, 40 ministers from the States of. Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, 
Hlinois, Missouri, Tennessee, Mississippi, Western Virginia, and Western Pennsylvania, 
and nine from the Eastern States, and a large number of lay brethren, appeared in Con- 
vention, Committees reported on Home Missions, Foreign Missions, ministerial education, 
Bible distribution, tract distribution, Sunday schools and Bible classes, the influence of 
the press, and the establishment of a central theological seminary for the Western Valley. 
The result of the last subject was the organization of the “Western Baptist Education 
Society.” The Board of this Society subsequently purchased a valuable tract of land, 
adjoining Covington, Ky., and opposite Cincinnati, laid off and sold lots, and have realized 
funds so as to lay the foundation for a THroLoGIcAL SEMINARY. Spacious buildings 
have been put up and nearly completed, and the institution is expected to go into opera- 
tion in another year. 

The principal object of the Western Convention has been to diffuse intelligence, 
awaken up the churches to effort in each State, hold personal intercourse, and bring out 
more union and mutual co-operation in the denomination throughout the great Valley. 
The ministers and brethren who came up from the Western States felt their intellectual 
powers quickened and their hearts enlarged, and carried back an impulsive spirit, which 
has been felt by the denomination throughout this wide field. The object of the Con- 
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vention was to encourage by all lawful means missions, both foreign and domestic, edu- 

_ cation of the ministry, Sunday schools and Bible classes, religious periodicals, and all 
other objects warranted by the gospel. With one exception, its sessions have been 
annual, and while brethren have expressed with great frankness, their different opinions 
on modes of action, not an instance of unpleasant collision of feeling or of action has 
happened. The three last sessions have been held in Louisville, Ky. In 1840, the 
Convention put into action the “ Western Baptist Historical Society.’ Its object is te 
collect and preserve materials for Baptist history and biography in the Western and South- 
western States. At the recent Convention, June, 1841, the “Western Baplist Publi- 
cation and Sunday School Society” was organized, and the Convention, having accom- 
plished the purposes of its existence, was dissolved. The Publication Society is intended 
to co-operate with the American Baptist Publication and Sunday School Society in sus- 
taining a general agency, and in circulating religious books and tracts, and to supply 
Sunday schools through the Great VALLEY oF THE WEST. 


GENERAL SUMMARY VIEW 


OF THE BAPTIST DENOMINATION IN EACH OF THE UNITED STATES, 
WITH BRIEF NOTES ON THE SEVERAL TABLES, 


[By Rev. Rurus Bazcocx, Jr., D. D., Poughkeepsie, N. Y.] 


TABLE I. 


Showing the number of Associations, Churches, Ministers ordained and licensed, Baptisms, and Com- 
municants, in each State and Territory, in the year 1840. Chiefly from actual returns in said year, with 
estimates carefully made from the best sources, where such returns fuiled. 


Associ- Unasso. Six Prin. Baptized Commu- 
ations. Chhs. Chhs. Churches. Ministers, in 1340. nicante. 
MAINE, Tr 261 214 2,249 20,490 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, 6 iy! 103 89 1,042 9,557 
VERMONT, 9 135 98 864 11,101 
MASSACHUSETTS, 11 9 213 192 2,639 26,311 
CONNECTICUT, 6 7 103 106 452 11,725 
RHODE ISLAND, 1 8 10 50 56 583 7,831 
NEW YORK, 4l 10 775 782 7,613 79,155 
NEW JERSEY, 5 2 73 82 1,153 9,008 
PENNSYLVANIA, 15 7 239 172 2,467 20,856 
DELAWARE, . 1 9 4 8 326 
MARYLAND, (including the Dist. of 
Columbia, N. & E. of the Potomac,) 4 8 44 pS 167 2,390 
VIRGINIA, (including the remaining 9 
part of the District of Columbia,) oh Le oa 2,896 oles 
NORTH CAROLINA, 29 511 253 2,303 29,330 
SOUTH CAROLINA, 13 371 189 2,620 34,704 
GEORGIA, 34 672 319 5,958 48,302 
ALABAMA, 30 508 306 3,636 33,182 
MISSISSIPPI, 12 186 109 490 7,837 
KENTUCKY, 42 723 380 9,083 61,042 
TENNESSEE, 42 653 452 2,341 32,000 
OHIO. 32 495 292 3,664 21,579 
INDIANA, 31 417 260 1,541 16,234 
ILLINOIS, 30 348 254 1,092 11,018 
MICHIGAN, 4 75 52 388 3,209 
WISCONSIN TERRITORY, 1 15 11 65 455 
IOWA TERRITORY, 2 12 8 30 300 
MISSOURI, 23 279 160 1,000 10,950 
ARKANSAS, . 4 34 25 200 810 
LOUISIANA, 3 30 15 200 930 
Total, 473 7,846 5,266 60,286 572,136 


To make these returns complete, as a full exhibit of the number of American 
Baptists at the present time, there should be added,— 


Probable net gain to the above churches for the last year, . . a 6 © 38,964 
Total number in British America, . Z * . . a . . nr 36,274 
Free-will Baptists in the United States, . e a - . “ 47,217 
Seventh-day Baptists in do, : ° 5 5 - A A 5 6,000 

700,591 


The Campbellites or “‘ Reformers,” are estimated by Mr. Campbell at from 150,000 
to 200,000 communicants. And the ‘ Christ-ian Societies,” with some smaller bodies 
under different names, who strictly adhere to “the baptism of believers only by immer- 
sion,” probably amount to as many more. 
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NOTES ON THE PRECEDING TABLE. 


Ample and satisfactory returns have been obtained for the construction of the above 
Table, so far as the first eleven States einbraced in it are concerned. Reliance has been 
chiefly placed for Virginia on the investigations of the indefatigable and accurate General 
Agent of the General Association of Virginia, the Rev. Eli Ball. Tt is believed that the 
numbers above given for that State are a much nearer approximation to exact accuracy, 
than any hitherto published. The minutes of about two thirds of the Associations in 
North Carolina have been obtained for the year 1840. With these and older minutes of 
the remaining Associations in. the State, aided by the investigations of President Wait, of 
Wake Forest College, and Dr. S. J. Wheeler, of Murfreesborough, the computation has 
been carefully made, and is probably very near exactness. 

In South Carolina returns have been obtained from all the Associations but three, 
and these have been allowed a proportional gain, from former returns. So that there is 

“very great reason to be satisfied that accuracy has been closely approximated. * 

In Georgia, by the assistance of Prof. Sherwood, (now President elect of the College in 
Alton, Iilinois,) I have obtained returns and estimates which cannot vary far from the 
exact numbers. ¥ 

A very complete view of the Baptists in Alabama for 1838-39 was published in the 
last volume of the Atmerican Quarterly Register, page 316. Returns have since been 
secured from nearly one-half of the Associations for 1840, and the remainder, by the aid 
of Rev. J. Hartwell, President of the State Convention, have been estimated, with tolera- 
ble aecuracy, no doubt, from the data above mentioned. 

The returns from Mississippi have been copied from the last minutes of their State 
Convention; and though thought to be defective, in showing a number somewhat less 
than actually exists, I have preferred not to alter. 

The remaining eleven States and Territories are given according to the returns 
secured by the Rev. J. M. Peck of Illinois, which having been presented by him before 
the General Convention of Western Baptists at Louisville, in June last, and carefully 
examined and corrected, are more worthy of confidence than any former statement. 
His own remark is, that ‘“‘the number of ministers and of baptisms are unquestionably 
underrated.” 

It has been found impracticable, in many cases, to preserve the distinction between 
ordained and licensed ministers, and therefore, for the sake of uniformity, they are 
enumerated together throughout the Table. Licentiates probably compose about one 
seventh of the whole number returned as ministers; and another seventh would not be 
an unreasonable estimate, as the number of ministers superannuated, secularized, or in 
other ways withdrawn from labor as pastors or evangelists. 

The number of Associations, as shown in the total of the above Table, is too large. 
This results from numbering the same Association twice, or in some instances more than 
twice, when portions of its constituent churches are in different States. In every such 
instance, though the Association is counted in each State, where any considerable portion 
of its churches are found—the churches themselves are only enumerated in their own 
State. 

A strong desire has been expressed that an estimate should be attempted of the whole 
number of population which may be reckoned as belonging to the denomination. For the 
last thirty years at least, this purpose has been steadily kept in view, and various attempts 
have been made to secure something like general accuracy in such a computation. 
There must of necessity, however, be great difficulty and uncertainty in any such ratio 
as may be fixed upon for determining this number. In 1812 the Rev. Mr. Benedict, 
the historian of the denomination, after travelling throughout the country, and cor- 
responding very extensively, felt and expressed a confident conviction, that the number 
of Baptist adherents was to the number of communicants as 7 to 1. Others whose oppor- 
tunities of observation have been confined chiefly to the Northern and Middle States, 
and who have for years made accurate investigations both in our cities, and in country 
congregations, have found the ratio varying from 6 to 4 adherents to every communicant. 
The brevity requisite in these notes will not admit the adequate discussion of this subject, 
and we hope to see it attempted in some other form in the pages of the Register. For 
reasons which it is not necessary here to enumerate, we are satisfied that the communi- 
cants in the Baptist denomination bear a smaller proportion to the whole number of 
adherents than in most others in our country. Still we would not rate the adherents 
higher than 44 to 1 communicant. A column will be added to the following Table, 


mages the proportion of the entire Baptist population in each State and Territory at 
that ratio. 
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NOTES ON THE COMPARATIVE TABLE. 


The general design of this Table will be readily apprehended. It proposes to present 
to the eye ina single view, the entire statistical summary of the denomination in the 
United States for the last 56 years. To secure such a generalization within convenient 
limits, it has been necessary to condense and abridge as far possible. General and com- 
parative, rather than minute accuracy has been aimed at; and yet it is hoped that as an 
approximation to completeness and perfection, it will be found considerably in advance 
of all former attempts, in reference to the Baptists, or any other of the principal denomina- 
tions in our country. A few explanatory statements are necessary for limiting or quali- 
fying a portion of the returns in the Table. 

1. The returns of the first period, so far as the number of churches are concerned, are 
as accurate as existing records can make them; but the number of ministers and of mem- 
bers are chiefly estimates; not made at random, indeed, but still with no more thana 
tolerable degree of correctness. 

2. The returns of the second period are chiefly from Asplund’s first Register, and are 
more full; i. e. they embrace more comprehensively all that are called Baptists,—Free- 
will, Six-principle, and Seventh-day Baptists,—than will be found in either of the other 
periods. This will account for the fact that in Rhode Island, for instance, the returns 
for this period are larger than they appear twenty years afterward. The indefiniteness 
of the heading of this period, (1790-92) and of the following one, (1810-12) cannot be 
avoided, as.the returns, notes, and other information relied on for completing these 
periods, run through parts of those years. 

3. The columns showing the average annual gain per cent. in each period, refer only 
to the number of communicants; but they can easily be constructed by any interested 
investigator, for churches and ministers. Minute exactness has not been aimed at, as the 
comparison is all that is sought. Vulgar fractions have been employed instead of decimal, 
as more universally and easily intelligible. They have not been carried lower than 1-5, 
as that seemed sufficiently accurate for the purpose; and the aim has been to give the 
nearest fifth, whether above or below. It is quite possible that some mistakes may be 
found either in the estimates or typography; but the materials are given in the table for 
their correction. 

4. Side by side, and immediately following the average annual gain of communicants 
in the last period, is exhibited the average annual gain of population in the several States, 
This last has been copied from an analysis of the last United States’ census, which is 
presumed to be correct. 

5. The final column presents an approximation only to accuracy, in giving the pro- 
portion of Baptist population, to the whole population—reckoned as 44 adherents to every 
communicant. (See Notes on the preceding Table.) Even if this ratio should be found 
tolerably correct on a general average, it may be very erroneous in its application to some 
particular States. It is here presented in the hope of arousing inquiry, and stimulating to 
more persevering and systematic endeavors to secure ultimate correctness. The entire 
number of American Baptist communicants at this time, including Free-will and Seventh- 
day Baptists, and excluding those in British America,as shown in the preceding Table, is 
about 670,000. This multiplied into 54 = 3,685,000; Baptist population in the United 
States. Including Campbellites, Christ-ians, &c. 1,000,000 % 54 = 5,500,000. 


TAB LDS GEL: 


General Religious Benevolence of the Denomination for the year 1840-41. 


Receipts. Expenditures. 


Baptist Foreign Mission Board, organized in 1814, $83,841 $85,960 
Baptist Publication and S. S. Society, organized (under another name) 1824, 12,165 11,428 
Baptist Home Mission Society, organized in 1832, 42,285 43,904 
American and Foreign Bible Society, organized in 1836, 26,304 31,892 
Ministerial Education, (no general organization,) there was received and 

exponded for this object in New England and New York, about 20,000 20,000 
In all the other States, (by estimate,) 20,000 20,000 


Total, $204,595 $212,224 
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THE TRUMBULL FAMILY. 


Iv giving a short Sketch, in our last number, of the Life of the first Governor 
Trumbull, we stated that there is a singular confusion in the accounts of the origin, etc. 
of the Trumbull family. By comparing the accounts together, we were enabled to 
correct several errors. Through the kindness of a friend in Connecticut, we can now 
make a number of additional corrections. We are also supplied with some new infor- 
mation. The sketch in the National Portrait Gallery, on which we relied in part, 
appears to be very imperfect, where it is not erroneous. There seems to be little doubt, 
that the name of the original ancestor of the family was John, and that he settled in 
Rowley, not in Ipswich. He appears to have been made freeman in 1640. His son 
John, (who was a lieutenant and a deacon,) removed to Suffield. He had three sons, 
John, Joseph, and Benoni. 

Joun had ason John, who was minister at Watertown. The author of McFingal, 
etc. was the son of the Watertown clergyman. 

Josmpu, the second son of John of Suffield, settled in Lebanon asa merchant. His 
son, the first Governor, appears to have been born in the autumn of 1710, not in June, 
according to some of the accounts. Allen’s Biographical Dictionary mentions, that his 
wife, who was Miss Robinson, was a descendant of John Robinson, of Leyden. This, 
we are informed, is not an ascertained fact, though pains have been taken to determine 
it. The same authority states that his son, (the second Governor Trumbull,) had no 
children. He had three daughters, but no son. His daughters were Faith, wife of 
Daniel Wadsworth, Esq. of Hartford; Harriet, wife of Prof. Benjamin Silliman, of 
Yale College; and Maria, former wife of Henry Hudson, Esq. of Hartford. The two 
eldest are living. Maria left one son, Jonathan Trumbull Hudson, of Alton, Ill. who 
graduated at Yale College in 1824. 

Benoni Trumsu Lt, the youngest son of John of Suffield, removed from Suffield, and 
settled in the parish of Gilead in Hebron. He was a merchant and farmer. He died 
in Hebron, leaving a son, and perhaps other children not known. Brngsamtn, son of 
the last named, was born, and spent most of his life in Hebron. His father, in his old 
age, resided with him. Benjamin wasa farmer. He had two sons and five daughters. 
The sons were Benjamin and Asaph. After the death of his first wife, by whom he 
had these children, he married a widow Loomis, of Bolton. He then went to Bolton to 
reside, where he deceased. 

Beygamin TRumevtt, D. D., eldest son of the preceding, is the well known historian 
of Connecticut. He had seven children, two sons and five daughters. One son and 
one daughter died in infancy. Another daughter died young, though after marriage. 
She left no children, The remaining daughters were married and had families. 

Bensamin Trumsutt, the son of the Jast named, graduated at Yale College, in 1790, 
studied law, and settled in the practice of the profession in Colchester, Ct., where he 
still resides. He has several times represented that town in the general assembly ; has 
been Judge of Probate, Justice of the Peace, etc. He has had, by one wife, who is still 
living, seven sons, and four daughters. One son and one daughter died in infancy ; 
and another daughter in the 17th year of her age. The two surviving daughters live 
with their father. Three of his sons reside in Michigan, and three in Illinois. 

Asapu TrumpBvtt, brother of the Rev. Dr. Trumbull, was a farmer, and lived and 
died in the parish of Gilead in Hebron, on the farm that belonged to his father and 
grandfather. He had a numerous family of sons and daughters. One of his sons lived 
on the same farm until a few years since, when he sold it, and removed to Ohio, where 
he died in 1840. The three sisters of Benjamin and Asaph all married farmers, and 


left families. 
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SELECT LITERARY AND MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


In our last number, p. 79, we inserted some facts in relation to the state of the Uni- 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge, in 1840. We now subjoin a few details in respect 
to their condition in 1841. In the University of Oxford, the first column denotes the 
total number on the books of each college ; and the second, those who are members of 
convocation. In the University of Cambridge, the first column shows the total number 
on the boards of each college ; and the second, the number of those who are members 
of the senate. 


OXFORD. CAMBRIDGE. 

Christ-church, 914 509 Trinity, 1,747 976 
Brazen-nose, 399 223 St. Jobn’s, 1,142 994 
Exeter, - 346 152 Queen’s, 334 133 
Oriel, 328 168 Caius, 288 140 
Balliol, 321 151 Corpus Christi, 252 102 
Queen’s, 303 180 Christ’s, 225 113 
Trinity, 284 122 Catherine Hall, 220 88 
Wadham, 267 98 Emmanuel, 213 112 
St. John’s, 250 136 St. Peter’s, 209 97 
Worcester, 247 113 Jesus, 191 84 
University, 238 119 Magdalene, 182 84 
Pembroke, 180 109 Clare Hall, 168 83 
Magdalen, 174 136 Trinity Hall, 138 49 
Magdalen Hall, 173 49 Pembroke, 131 48 
New College, 158 76 King’s, 110 81 
Lincoln, 151 cad Sidney, 97 48 
Merton, 149 70 Downing, 55 30 
Jesus, 135 55 Commorantes in Villa, 1l 
Corpus, 128 92 
All Souls, 107 83 Total, 5,702 2,873 
St. Edmund Hall, 99 52 Oxrorp, 5,515 2,799 
St. Mary Hall, 74 23 
New Inn Hall, 64 4 Total, 11,217 5,672 
St. Alban Hall, 26 8 

Total, 5,515 2,799 


Messrs. Bagster & Sons of London intend publishing a complete Polyglot Bible, 
embracing all such languages of the Holy Scriptures, whether entire or fragmentary, 
with such critical addenda, and such grammatical and other apparatus, as may be con- 
sidered necessary for a Polyglot Bible of the most perfect description ; including all 
which is valuable in the Complutensian Polyglot, the Antwerp Polyglot, Le Jay’s Paris 
Polyglot, and Brian Walton’s London Polyglot. Nearly two centuries have passed 
since Walton finished his great work, In this long period, much that will add to the 
value and interest of a Polyglot Bible, has been brought to light by the researches of 
scholars. ‘The English Hexapla from the same publishers is nearly ready. They are 
preparing for publication the Biblia Polyglotta Ecclesiw, under the superintendence of 
the Rey. Frederick Iliff, D. D. , 

Mr. Catlin has nearly ready for publication, in two volumes royal octavo, his Man- 
ners, Customs, and Condition of the North American Indians, with 400 illustrations of 
their manners, customs, costume, etc., etched and outlined from his original paintings 
now exhibiting in London, Mr. Catlin travelled eight years among the Indians, and 
visited forty-eight different tribes, consisting of 400,000 souls. Being professionally 
an artist, he took his canvass and brushes with him, and returned with 500 paintings 
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in oil, made in every instance by his own hand from nature ; 300 of which are portraits 
of chiefs, warriors, etc. 

_ The electro-magnectic power has been successfully applied to printing. The machine 
is very ingenious, and exhibits the extraordinary power of directing the typographical 
process at a great distance from the place where it is actually performed. A valuable 
discovery has, also, been made, by which lithography can be effectively used for the 
purpose of transferring any lithographic drawing to china-ware, porcelain, ete. 


RUSSIA. 


The principal Universities in Russia, at the beginning of 1841, contained 2,300 
students, and 282,290 volumes in their libraries, distributed as follows: viz. 


Students. Libraries. 
Cracow, 400 36,682 
Dorpat, 500 64,776 
Kasan, 200 34,748 
Kiew, 100 52,157 
Moscow, 700 65,927 
St. Petersburg, 400 28,000 


The Roman Catholics in Russia amount to 202,608 persons. They have 61 convents, 
containing 1,894 monks; 51 nunneries, containing 660 nuns; 1,231 churches, and 
1,176 chapels. The Armenians possess 619 churches, and 310 chapels, (to which 
belong 1,307 priests,) and 40 convents, containing 133 monks and 31 nuns. The 
Lutherans have 902 churches, to which 484 priests are attached. The Jews have 586 
synagogues, and 2,377 temples, to which 955 rabbies and 2,097 elders are attached. 
The Mohammedans have 5,296 mosques, and 1,457 priests. The Calmucs have 76 
temples for the worship of Buddism, The rest of the population of this immense 
empire belong to the Greek church. 


GERMANY. 

The celebrated Life of Jesus by Dr. David F. Strauss, which was published several 
years since, has drawn out innumerable replies, and has directed the attention of evan- 
gelical writers to the historical evidences of Christianity, more earnestly than it has 
been for many years. At the same time, it is felt, that no answer, sufficiently able, has 
been made to the attack. Though such writers as Tholuck, Neander, Ullmann, etc. 
have brought out replies, yet no complete antidote for the poison has yet been furnished. 
Dr. Strauss’s last work, “The Christian Doctrines illustrated in their Historical 
Development and in opposition with Modern Science,’ will not create the sensation 
nor work the mischief which the previous publication did. It contains, says an able 
writer in the last Foreign Quarterly, subtleties fully worthy of the reputation of the 
society of Jesuits, or Spinoza’s absurdest vagaries and speculations. One passage was 
shown to three distinguished native professors, all University men, and all declared 
their inability to explain it. Still, parts of it manifest much acuteness and the most 
wily sophistry. 

The Leipsic Easter Catalogue contains 4,513 books that have been already published, 
and 424 that will be published in the course of the present year. The former were 
published by 527 booksellers; 74 Leipsic houses issued 650 works. The whole number 
of works published in Austria amounts to a little more than one third of what were 
published in the little kingdom of Saxony. 

A new edition of the works of Jacob Béhme, in six volumes, is in the process of pub- 
lication. Prof. Haupt has commenced a periodical, entitled “ Journal for German 
Antiquities.”” Its contents are principally philological. Jacob and William Grimm, 
Beneke, and other eminent scholars, are among the contributors. Louis Phillipe has 
conferred the cross of the legion of honor on Jacob Grimm, It is stated that the King 
of Prussia has commissioned Von Bilow to propose to the Diet at Frankfort, that 
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scientific works, and all volumes containing a certain number of sheets, shall be pub- 
lished without being subjected to the censorship. It is only recently, that visiting cards 
have been freed from the inspection of the censor. Prof. Schdll has brought to Berlin 
drawings of the statues and other works of art which have been discovered in the 
vicinity of the Parthenon, during the excavations executed by order of the present 
government of Greece, since 1835. Schéll is about to publish the journal of his fellow 
traveller, the lamented Ottfried Miller. 

The first part of a new edition of Schmid’s Greek Concordance of the New Testa- 
ment, has been published at Leipsic, under the care of C. Bruder. ‘Two parts of a 
work, by Prof. Petermann of Leipsic, under the following title, have been published— 
“ Porta Linguarum Orientalium, or Elements of Syriac, Chaldee, Arabic, Samaritan, 
Ethiopic, Armenian, ete. Grammar, fitted to the studies of youth.”’ 


NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


An Historical Sketch of Fall River from 1620 to the present time; with notices of Free- 
fown and Tiverton; in three discourses, delivered Jun. 24, 1841, by Orin Fowler, 
M. A., Pastor of the First Congregational Church, in Fall River. pp. 64, 


On the 3d of July, 1656, the general court of Plymouth Colony granted to several 
freemen a tract of land, a part of which is now Fall River. A warranty deed was given 
by Massasoit and other Indians to the whites on the 2d of April, 1659. The purchas- 
ers were freemen in the towns to which they severally belonged. Hence the town, 
when it was incorporated, was called Freetown. The first settlers were principally 
from Plymouth, Marshfield and Scituate: The early names were Cudworth, Borden, 
Brightman, Chace, Davis, Durfee, Hathaway, Morton, Read, Terry and Winslow. 
Freetown was incorporated in 1683, Tiverton, lying south of Freetown, was purchased 
for about 3,666 dollars. It was incorporated in 1694. In 1740, Tiverton was set off to 
Rhode Island. In 1747, a line was run, by which a tract of land, including all the water 
power, which was previously in Tiverton, has since belonged to Freetown or Fall 
River. The town of Fall River was set off from Freetown, and incorporated Feb., 1803, 
by the name of Fall River, In 1804, the name was changed to Troy. In 1834, it was 
changed again to Fall River. Including land and water, it has an area of about 17,571 
acres. Fall River, on which the village is built, commences its fall, when within 150 
rods of tide water, and descends upon an inclined plane, 132 feet. On this inclined 
plane stand the manufactories and other buildings containing the machinery propelled 
by water-power. The first cotton manufactory was built in 1813. The population in 
1840 was 6,738. The valuation of real and personal estate in the same year was 
$2,989,468. In this town there is a quarry of beautiful granite. 

Mr. William Way was teacher and preacher in Freetown from Feb. 4, 1704, to Jan. 
21, 1707. He was probably not ordained as a pastor. Subsequently Mr. Avery and 
Rev. Recompence Wadsworth preached in the town. A meeting-house was com- 
pleted in 1714. Rev. Thomas Creaghead was employed as a preacher from 1715 to 
1721. For 25 years subsequently, the town was destitute of the stated ministrations of 
the gospel. The chief obstacle to the settlement of a minister was the opposition of a 
part of the people to the payment of a regular salary. A Congregational church was 
organized Sept. 30,1747, Rey. Silas Brett, of Easton, was ordained the first pastor, 
Dec. 2, 1747. Mr. Brett was supported by voluntary contributions. He labored faith- 
fully about 30 years. He was dismissed at the beginning of the Revolution. He died 
at Easton, April 17,1791, aged 75, The church never had another pastor, and after- 
wards became extinct. 

The first church in Tiverton was formed Aug. 20,1746. The first pastor was Rev. 
Othniel Campbell, of Plympton, who was installed Oct. 1, 1746, and died Oct. 15, 1778, 
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aged 82. The subsequent pastors were Rev. John Briggs, 1791—1801; Rey. Benjamin 
Whitmore, 1815—1816; Rev. Ebenezer Colman, 1818—1823 ; Rev. Jonathan Knight, 
1828—1836. The present pastor, Rev. Isaac Jones, commenced his labors Feb. 18, 
1838. 

The first Congregational church in Fall River was organized Jan. 9,1816. It was 
composed of five members. For several years, the church were supplied by mission- 
aries. A house for public worship was dedicated in Feb. 1823. The first pastor, Rev. 
Augustus B. Reed, was ordained July 2, 1823. He was dismissed Aug. 3, 1825. Rev. 
Thomas M. Smith was installed Nov. 1, 1826, and was dismissed April 27, 1831. The 
present pastor, Rev. Orin Fowler, previously of Plainfield, Ct. was installed July 7, 
1831, A new house of worship was dedicated Nov. 21, 1832. The cost was $16,000. 
The number of members added to the church, since Mr. Fowler’s settlement, is 336. 
The whole number admitted to the church is 471, of whom 23 only have died. The 
number of families connected with the 11 congregations in Fall River is 1,110. The 
number of members in eight of the churches is 1,875. 

The preceding facts have been condensed from the discourse of Mr. Fowler, which 
is characterized by thorough investigation and minute accuracy. 


Two Discourses, delivered in Westminster, Ms., June 13,1841, on closing his pastoral 
labors in that place. By Cyrus Mann. pp. 39. 


The texts on which these sermons are founded, are Acts xx. 27, ‘For I have not 
shunned to declare unto you all the counsel of God;”’ and Acts xx. 32, * And now 
brethren, I commend you to God and the word of his grace, which is able to build you 
up, and to give you an inheritance among all them which are sanctified.” In the first 
discourse, Mr. Mann considers the trials of faithful ministers of the gospel, and why 
they must not shun to declare the whole counsel of God; in the second, the object of 
commending churches and people to God, and why ministers should do this when 
parting from them. In the last discourse, a variety of interesting facts are recorded. 
During the 26 years of Mr. Mann’s settlement over the church, more than 550 persons 
in the town died. Seven or eight revivals of religion were experienced. More than 
500 members were added to the church in his ministry. The church was embodied 
Oct. 20,1740. No ecclesiastical council is known to have been convened in the place 
for more than 76 years, except the one for Mr. Mann’s ordination. His ministry and 
that of his immediate predecessor lasted between 76 and 77 years. The sermons are 
full of important truth, and are composed in a style well fitted to the solemn occasion 
on which they were preached. 


Twenty-fifth Annual Report of the American Bible Society, presented May 13, 1841, with 
_ an Appendix, etc. pp. 184. 


The receipts of this Society, from all sources, during the year, were $118,860 41, of 
which $57,019 62 were in payment for books, and $9,74777 were legacies. The 
remaining sum was free donations. The whole number of Bibles and Testaments 
printed was 166,875. The aggregate, since the formation of the Society, is 2,795,698. 
The Board of Managers have lately appointed Rev. Edmund $. Janes Financial Secretary. 
Rev. Sylvester Holmes is General Agent for the Eastern States, and Rev. Mr. Sehon, of 
Cincinnati, for the Western. By the agency of the Rev. Simeon Calhoun in the 
Levant, from 1836 to 1840, about 29,000 copies of the Bible have been circulated. He 
has just returned to this interesting field of labor. 


The Seventeenth Annual Report of the American Sunday School Union, May 25, 1841. 
pp. 40. 
The total amount of donations received by the Union, during the last year, was 
$14,259 51; for sales of books, $55,506 37 ; total, $69,765 88. The excess of the ex- 
penditures over the receipts was $5,810 48. In order to bring the operations of the 
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Society within a safe and manageable compass, the Board have discontinued all but 
three of the foreign depositories ; all sales on commission and credit; and reduced the 
expenses of the Home Department, chiefly in salaries, to the amount of $3,000. A 
variety of interesting facts and important suggestions are crowded into this Report. 


Second Annual Report of the Foreign Evangelical Society ; presented at the Annual Meet- 
ing, held in the Mercer Street Church, New York, May 11,1841. pp. 70. 


The sum of $10,484 43, were devoted by the Society, during the past year, to the 
Evangelical Societies of France and Geneva, to the American Swiss Committee at Pa- 
ris, to the Swiss mission and mission house in Canada, ete. The fields of this Society’s 
operations are mainly in France and Canada. Some attention has been paid to Sweden, 
Russia, Norway, Denmark, and other countries. The Report contains some valuable 
observations on the religious condition of Europe, and the reasons which exist to hope 

. for a favorable change ere long. Hon. Theodore Frelinghuysen, LL. D., is President 
of this Society ; Rev. E. N. Kirk, and Rev. Robert Baird, Secretaries; and W. W. 
Chester, Esq., Treasurer. 


The Mute Christian under the Smarting Rod, with sovereign Antidotes for every case. 
By the Rev. Thomas Brooks, of London, 1069, Boston: Seth Goldsmith, 1841. 


This little Treatise has been held in high esteem in the mother country, for its sound 
practical adaptation to the case of Christians in affliction, as we perceive from the fact 
of its being re-printed in 1826, by the London Tract Society. Itis now for the first 
time given to the American public, at the instance of the Rey. Nehemiah Adams, of 
this city, who says in an introductory note, ‘1 would go far to find another book which 
would excite the same interest with which I first read this volume ;’’ and adds: 
“It is with great pleasure that I think of the instruction and consolation which it will 
afford to many of the sons and daughters of sorrow.” 


Annual Report of the Board of Missions of the Gencral Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church, in the United States of America, May, 1841. pp. 48. 


The whole number of missionaries and agents employed, or aided by the Board dur- 
ing the year, has been 272; the number of congregations and missionary districts sup- 
plied by the missionaries, is not less than 700; 152 missionaries were in commission at 
the beginning of the year, 120 have been new appointments; the missionaries have la- 
bored in twenty-three States and Territories; the amount of labor performed has ex- 
ceeded 200 years. The additions to the churches, on examination, have been about 
1,800; by certificate, 1,300; Sabbath Schools, 500; teachers, 3,000; scholars, 20,000. 
Receipts, $35,455 73; disbursements, $31,628. 


Preparation for the Day of Judgment ; A Discourse delivered at the Anniversary of the 
Palestine Missionary Society, at Hanover, Mass., June 16,1841. By James W. Ward, 
Pastor of the First Church in Abington. 

This Discourse is founded on 2 Peter, iii. 9. The Lord is not slack concerning his pro- 
mise. 'The preparation for the Day of Judgment, therefore, of which the author treats, 
is the great preparation which God is making in the whole scheme of Providence and 
Redemption. The subject is ably handled, and in the conclusion briefly applied to en- 
force upon Christians the duty of spreading the gospel. 


An Address, delivered at the laying of the corner stone of the Williston Seminary in East 
Hampton, Ms., June 17, 1841. By Emerson Davis, Pastor of the Congregational 
Church im Westfield. Northampton: J. H. Butler. 1841. pp. 13. 


Samuel Williston, Esq., of East Hampton, being desirous of disposing of a portion of 
his property, for the benefit of the ‘young, after much deliberation, has erected suitable 
buildings for a Seminary, at an expense of about $10,000, and endowed it with a per- 
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manent fund of $15,000, The institution will be opened on the 2d of December next, 
Its object is principally to afford the means of fitting young men for college. An Eng- 
lish department will, also, be provided for those who wish to obtain a purely English 
education. Rey. Luther Wright, late principal of Liecester Academy, is to be principal 
of the Seminary. It is proposed to require young men, who shall fit for college, to 
study three years, and to have them in three classes. 

From the practical and well-considered Address of Mr. Davis, we learn that there are 
25,000 children in the old county of Hampshire, between four and sixteen years of age. 
The author calculates that at least 1,400 of them will attend an academy, or some public 
seminary, one year each, during the next ten years, which will be 1,400 annually. The 
average number of youth, that have attended all the existing academies hitherto, has 
not exceeded 1,200 annually ; and many of these have come from contiguous counties 
and States. 


Quarterly Register of Education in the Lutheran Church. Gettysburg, Pa.,1841. pp. 4. 


This work of four octavo pages is to be published quarterly, and to be sent gratuitously 
to each of the ministers of the church, and also to laymen who are interested in the 
object. Its design is to furnish a statement of the operations of the Committee of the 
Parent Education Society of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in the United States, 
together with arguments, appeals, etc., in relation to the same great object. The first 
No. is filled with important suggestions and facts. 


A Lecture on Education, delivered before the Mechanics’ and Manufacturers’ Association 
of Oswego, N. Y., July 12,1841. By James Brown, Esq. Oswego: John Carpen- 
ter. 1841. pp. 30. 

This address is written in a free and independent ‘style, and contains positions and 
reasonings, which, if they do not command the assent of all, are worthy of careful con- 
sideration. They show the nature of the movement which agitates the minds of multi- 
tudes in our country, and whose workings are often revealed in the Lyceum-lecture. 


Portraiture of Lutheranism; a Discourse delivered by request, at the Consecration of the 
First English Lutheran Church, Pittsburg, Oct. 4, 1840, during the session of the 
Synod of West Pennsylvania, By 8.8. Sckmucker, D. D., Professor of Christian 
Theology in the Theological Seminary at Gettysburg. Baltimore, 1840. pp. 89. 


Retrospect of Lutheranism in the United States ; a Discourse delivered by the Rev. S. S. 
Schmucker, D. D., at the late Convention of the General Synod. Baltimore, 1841. 
pp. 27. 

These discourses of Dr. Schmucker contain a succinct and faithful sketch of the early 
and middle history of the Lutheran Church, its literature, government and discipline, 
its practical piety, etc., till 1820. We have not space here to condense even the most 
important items of information. We hope to be able to do it ere long in a more conven- 
ient form, and more at length. The denomination, of which Dr. Schmucker is so inde- 
fatigable and useful a member, has been, fora number of years, rapidly growing in 
numbers, resources, and efficient, practical piety. 


The Coming of Christ's Kingdom; a Sermon delivered before the Auxiliary Education 
Society of Norfolk County, at their annual meeting in Dorchester, June 9,1841. By 
Sewall Harding, Pastor of the First Church in Medway. pp. 32. 

The text of this discourse is, Matt. vi. 10, ‘* Thy Kingdom come.” It is illustrated 
in the following manner. This kingdom is to become universal. Of the means requi- 
site on the part of the church to extend this kingdom, are united and earnest prayer, 
acquaintance with the real state of the world, love of religious truth in the breasts of 
Christians, and a spirit of consecration to the Saviour. The sermon is concluded with 
some pertinent, practical remarks on the importance of furnishing liberal aid to the 
American Education Society, in its great work of raising up an able and pious ministry. 

The Norfolk Auxiliary has always been one of the most efficient helpers in this great 
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cause. If all the counties in New England had done as well in proportion to their 
means, much of the embarrassment, which the Parent Institution has experienced, 
would have been prevented. This efficiency has been owing, in no small degree, to the 
excellent sermons which have been published from year to year, and to the business-like 
manner in which the proceedings of the Auxiliary have been conducted. Mr. Harding’s 
sermon is well worthy of taking a place with its predecessors. 


Elements of Chemistry ; containing the Principles of the Science, both experimental and 
theoretical. Intended as a text-book for academies, high schools, and colleges. Illus- 
trated with numerous engravings. By Alonzo Gray, M. A., Teacher of Chemistry and 
Natural History in the Teachers’ Seminary, Andover, Ms. Gould & Newman. 
1841. pp. 396. 

The fact that a third edition of 2,000 copies of this manual is about to be issued, with 
only a comparatively short interval from the publication of the first edition, is sufficient 
evidence of the high value which is attached to it in the public estimation. The first 
‘impression which is produced, on a casual inspection, is, that a great amount of matter 
is condensed in a small space. There is no paper wasted by large margins. By the 
employment of various kinds of type, the more important principles are presented prom- 
inently, while room is allowed for many facts and illustrations, that are not indispensa- 
ble, but which add much interest to the discussions. The first edition was highly com- 
mended by some of the most eminent chemists in the country, among whom were Profs. 
Hitchcock, of Amherst College, and Adams, of Middlebury College. The second edition 
has undergone important changes, and is enriched with many additions. Of the real 
value of the work, as a scientific treatise, we do not profess to be judges. We may be 
permitted to say, however, that we have been much gratified with the logical arrange- 
ment of the various topics, with the precision of the definitions, and with the variety of 
information which is communicated, and which is quite attractive to the general reader. 
Mr. Gray’s habits of thinking and his experience as a teacher, well qualify him for 
labors of this description. 


Grammar of the Greek Language. Part I. A Practical Grammar of the Attic and 
Common Dialects, with the Elements of General Grammar. By Alpheus Crosby, Pro- 
fessor of the Greek Language and Literature in Dartmouth College. Boston: Crocker 
& Brewster. 1841. pp. 239. 


We have but just received a copy of this grammar, and of course are not able to speak 
of it from personal examination. Its external appearance is quite prepossessing, as might 
be expected from the reputation of the press from which it was issued—that of the 
University at Cambridge. The volume is accompanied by tables of the paradigms, etc., 
in duodecimo, for the economy of beginners, and in large quarto, for the convenience 
of advanced students. They are constructed with the design of accomplishing the fol- 
lowing objects: to avoid needless repetition ; to give the forms just as they appear on 
the Greek page ; to represent the language according to its actual use; to distinguish 
between regular and irregular usage ; and to arrange the whole in the most convenient 
manner for study and reference. 

The author terms his work “ A Practical Grammar,” “ because it has been his aim, 
not to present a theory of the Greek language, or to discuss recondite points of criti- 


cism; but to exhibit, in the plainest and most practical manner, the forms and construc- 
tions which occur in the Greek classic writers.” 


An Historical Address, delivered at Holden, Ms., May 4, 1841, the first Centennial Celebra- 
tion of the municipal organization of that Town; with Notes and an Appendix. By 
Samuel C. Damon. Worcester: Wallau & Ripley. 1841. pp. 154. 


This town was named in honor of Hon. Samuel Holden, an eminent merchant and 
dissenter in London. Holden Chapel at Cambridge was built by the generous donations 
of his wife and daughters. The town was incorporated on the 9th of January, 1741. 
The first vote which was passed at the second town meeting was the following : ‘‘ Voted 
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to have the gospel preached in town.” The second and third votes related to theisame 
subject. The fourth was as follows: “ Voted to have a writing and reading”school.” 
These resolutions were in the genuine spirit of the first settlers of New England. The 
first minister of the town, the Rev. Joseph Davis, was ordained Dec. 22, 1742. He was 
dismissed, at his own request, Jan., 1773. His successor, the Rev. Joseph Avery, was 
ordained Dec. 21, 1774, and died March 5, 1824. The third pastor, Rev. Horatio Bard- 
well, was installed Oct. 22, 1823, and dismissed in 1833. Rev. William P. Paine, the 
present pastor, was ordained Oct. 24, 1833. The number of church members is about 
430—nearly two thirds of whom have been received within twelve years. The number 
of college graduates, natives of the town, is thirteen. Five ladies from the town have 
become foreign missionaries, and two laymen, assistant missionaries. Mr. Damon, the 
author of the Address, is about to proceed, as a seaman’s preacher, to Honolulu, Sand- 


ORDINATIONS AND INSTALLATIONS. 


wich Islands, 
full and authentic history of the town. 


The address is accompanied with a great body of notes, which form a 


QUARTERLY LIST 


OF 


ORDINATIONS AND INSTALLATIONS. 


The following statistics of Ordinations, Installations, and 
Deaths of Clergymen, are as extensive and accurate as we can 
make them from the papers published by the different denomi- 
nations of Christians to which we have access, 


JOHN L. ASHBY, Cong. ord. pastor, York, Me. July 7. 

URIAH BALKAM, Cong. ord. pastor, Union, Maine, June 
15, 1841. 

SAMUEL P. ABBOTT, Cong. ord. pastor, Houlton, Me. 
July 15. 

See SONG Bap. inst. pastor, Thomaston, Me. 
August 3. 

WILLIAM E. MORSE, Bap. ord. pastor, Jay, Me. Sept. 1. 

AMOS N. FREEMAN, Cong, ord. pastor, Portland, Me, 
Sept. 9. 


ROBERT W. FULLER, Cong. ord. pastor, Westmoreland, 
New Hampshire, June 16, 1841. 
ae eae BEANS, Cong. ord. pastor, Great Falls, N. H. 
uly 7. 
BEZALEEL SMITH, Cong. inst, 
H, Aug. 19. 
THOMAS EDWARDS, Cong. ord. pastor, Ackworth, N. H. 


Aug. 19. 

EDEN BURROUGHS FOSTER, Cong. ord. pastor, Hen- 
niker, N. H. Aug. 25. 

EPHRAIM N. HIDDEN, Cong. ord. pastor, Deerfield, N. 
H. Sept. 1. 

ELIJAH W. TUCKER, Cong. ord. pastor, South Newmarket, 
N.H. Sept. 15. 


RICHARD C. HAND, Cong. inst. pastor, Danville, Vermont, 
June 23, 1841. ; 

LEVI SMITH, Bap. ord. pastor, Passumpsic, Vt. June 25. 

JOHN JONES, Cong. ord. pastor, Chittenden, Vt. July 1. 

A. UO. HUBBARD, Cong. inst. pastor, Hardwick, Vt. July 7. 

THEODORE H. LUNT, Bap. ord. pastor, Perkinsville, Vt. 


July —. 
SENN BERWOLD, Cong. ord, foreign miss. Randolph, 
t. Sept. 2. 
DAVID MERRILL, Cong. inst. pastor, Peacham, Vt. Sept. 9. 
J. C. WILDER, Cong. inst. pastor, Enosburgh, Vt. Oct. —. 


ROBERT W. CUSHMAN, Bap. inst. pastor, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, July 8, 1841. 
J. H. HEYWOOD, Unit. ord. Evang. Worcester, Ms. July 


pastor, Mont Vernon, N. 


WILLIAM A. HAWLEY, Cong. inst, pastor, Plainfield, Ms. 
DANIEL 5. PARKHURST, Unit. ord. pastor, Deerfield, Ms. 
JOHN DWIGHT, Cong. inst. pastor, Plymouth, Ms. July 28. 
LEBBEUS R. PHILLIPS, Cong. ord. pastor, Sharon, Ms. 
witLinp’ HOLBROOK, Cong. inst. pastor, Millville, Ms. 


Aug. 18. 
ANDREW BIGELOW, Cong. ord. pastor, Dartmouth, Ms. 


Aug. 25. 

SAMUEL S. LEIGHTON, Bap, ord. Evang. Andover, Ms. 
Aug, 25, 

J. BLAKE, Epis. ord. priest, Greenfield, Ms. Aug. 28. 

GEORGE A. OVIATT, Cong. inst. pastor, Belchertown, Ms, 
Aug, 31, 


JOSEPH B. BALDWIN, Cong. inst. pastor, Hubbardville, 


Ms. Sept. 1; 4 . ‘ 
gee gees Cong. inst. pastor, Middle Granville, Ms. 
Dacate R. CHAPMAN, Cong, ord. pastor, Boston, Ms. 
a eae. A BOSWORTH, Bap. ord. pastor, Medford, Ms. 
CHARLES M. BOWERS, Bap. ord. pastor, Lexington, Ms. 


eupeN S, JOHNSON, Cong. ord, Evang. Haverhill, Ms. 

aS ane ARNOLD, Bap. ord. pastor, Newburyport, Ms, 

ae ese DAMON, Cong. ord. Evang. Holden, Ms. 

JOHN 8. C. ABBOTT, Cong. inst. pastor, Nantucket, Ms. 
Sept. 29. 


THOMAS F. FALES, Epis. ord. priest, Providence, Rhode 
Island, July 22, 1841, 

BELSON COGS WELL, Bap. ord. pastor, Charlestown, R, I. 
Aug. 26, 


PURVES, Epis. ord. priest, Connecticut, June 9, 1841, 

DAVIS S. BRAINERD, Cong. ord. pastor, Lyme, Ct. June 30, 

DAVID ROOT, Cong. inst. pastor, Waterbury, Ct. July 1. 

A. ERE, Cong. ord. Evang. New Haven, Ct. 
uly 6. 

oe a Cong, inst. pastor, Torringford, Ct. 
uly 21, 

DAVID L. PARMELEE, Cong, inst. pastor, South Farms, 
Ct. Aug. 26. 

BAO Ea; Cong. ord. pastor, Eastford, Ct. 
ept. 22. 

STEPHEN TOPLIFF, Cong. inst. pastor, Oxford, Ct. Oct. 1. 


JOHN WIVELL, Bap. ord. Evang. New York, N. Y. May 

12, 1841, 

sustos L. JANES, Pres, ord. pastor, Guilford, N. ¥. May 

ROBERT C. BRISBIN, Pres. inst. pastor, Vernon Village, 
N. Y. June 7. 

CHARLES JONES, Pres. inst. pastor, Rome, N. Y. June 22, 

cet J. WARD, Pres. inst, pastor, Camillus, N. Y. June 

CHARLES MACHIN, Cong, inst. pastor, Bridgewater, N. ¥. 
une 23, 

Cea C. CARR, Pres, ord. pastor, Fairport, N. Y. June 
0. 

EZRA SCOVELL, Pres. inst. pastor, Groton, N. Y. July 7. 

R. 8S. WOODRUFF, Pres. inst. pastor, Chazey, N. Y. July 13. 

EPHRAIM STRONG, Pres. inst. pastor, Honeoye Falls, N, 
Y. July 13, 

Z. PIB ta Pres, ord. pastor, Beekmantown, N, Y. 
uly 14. 

EEE A. SPENCER, Epis. ord. priest, Goshen, N. Y. July 


LINUS B, BILLINGTON, Pres. inst. pastor, Scottsville, N. 
see ey et po ae Pres. ord. pastor, McGrawville, N. Y. 
ar ae FASH, Epis. ord. priest, Marlborough, N. Y. 
B, W. STONE, Epis. ord. priest, Buffalo, N. Y. Aug. 17. 

meres WILLIAMS, Epis. ord. priest, Buffalo, N. Y. Aug. 


17. 
ig DOUGLASS, Epis. ord. priest, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Aug. 17. 
Davib DAMAREST, Ref, Dutch, ord. pastor, Flatbush, N. 
. Aug, 24, 
G, T. BEDELL, Epis. ord. pastor, West Chester, N. Y, Sept, 


5. 
JOHN T, SEELEY, Bap. ord, pastor, Staten Island, N. Y, 
Sept. 8. 
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HORATIO N. BRINSMADE, Pres. inst. pastor, Newark, 
New Jersey, Sept, 23, 1841. 


JOSEPH GREEN MILES, Bap. ord. pastor, Milesbury, Penn- 
sylvania, June 13, 1841. 


pes icntd Vv. McKAlG, Pres. ord. pastor, Rackoon, Pa. 
ee oe Pres. inst. pastor, Hollydaysburg, Pa. 
bite arte GIBSON, Pres. inst. pastor, Philadelphia, Pa. 
JOHN WRAY, Pres. ord. foreign miss, Philadelphia, Pa. 
w. H. obENuEIMER, Epis. ord, priest, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WILLIAM A. HARRIS, Epis. inst. rector, Rock Creck Ch. 
District Columbia, Aug. — 1841. E F 

THOMAS B. FLOWER, Epis. ord. priest, Washington, D. 
C. Sept. i8. 

KENSEY J. STEWART, Epis. ord. priest, Washington, D. 
C. Sept. 18. r 

JAMES ASERCROMBIE, Epis. ord. priest. Washington, D. 
C. Sept. 18. 


LOUIS 8. NOBLE, Epis. ord. priest, Edenton, North Caro- 
lina, July 4, 1841. 


.GEORGE SHELDON, Pres, ord. pastor, Summerville, South 
Carolina, June 13, 1841. 


A. F. DOBB, Epis. ord. priest, Frankfort, Kentucky, July 18, 
18 


NEWTON BARRETT, Pres. ord. pastor, Brecksville, Ohio, 
April 7, 1841. ; 

THOMAS McDERMOT, Pres. inst. pastor, Unity, O. June 
22. 


JONN HOUGH, Pres. inst. pastor, Windham, O. June 24. 
A. WHEELER, Epis. ord. priest, Chilicothe, O. Sept. 12. 

J. HENSHAW, Epis. ord. priest, Chilicothe, O. Sept. 12. 
H. KELLEY, Epis. ord, priest, Chilicothe, O. Sept. 12. 

M. R. CUSHMAN, Epis. ord, priest, Chilicothe, O. Sept. 12. 
A. L. RANKIN, Cong. ord. Evang. Cincinnati, O, Sept. 26. 


CHARLES 3. BARTON, Pres, ord. pastor, Newburgh, IIli- 
nois, June 22, 1841. 


Whole number in the above list, 95, 


SUMMARY. 


63 
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OrdinationSs.e.ceseeceesee STATES, 


Installations....sccesssees 


DEATHS OF 


[ Nov. 


ZENAS L. LEONARD, et. 68, Bap. Sturbridge, Massachu- 
setts, June 23, 1841. 
WILLIAM SMITH, Jr. xt. 30, Bape Chelsea, Ms. July —. 
DAVID JEWETT, et. 67, soel altham, Ms. July 15. 
SAMUBL M. EMERSON, et. 55, Cong. Heath, Ms. July 20. 
AMOS DRURY, et. 48, Cong. West Hampton, Ms, July 22. 
{SAAC BROWN, et. 31, Cong. Hamilton, Ms, Sept. 14, 
EZRA RIPLEY, et. 90, Unit. Concord, Ms. Sept. 20. 
WILLIAM _H. BOTT, et. 24, Bap. Salem, Ms. Oct. 7. 
JOHN P. FENNER, et. 53, Epis, formerly Chaplain in Navy 
at Charlestown, Ms. Oct, 10, 


MINISTERS. 


HEZEKIAH THATCHER, et. 56, Meth. Plainfield, Connect- 
icut, July 7, 1841. 
J. G. WIGHTMAN, Bap. Groton, Ct. July 13. 


a ken CLARK, et. 78, Cong. Le Roy, New York, April 

JAMES H. BAKER, at.51, Meth. Tioga, N. ¥. May 17. 

JOHN GOODSELL, et. 51, Meth. Beekman, N. Y. June 11. 

ADOLPHUS TAYLOR, et. 42, Cong. Norfolk, N. Y. July 9. 

BEB VES, BENJAMIN, et. 30, Meth. Marathon, N. Y. Aug. 

JOHN OWENS, New York, N. Y. Sept. —. 

NATHANIEL BROWN, at. 77, F. W. Bap. Bethany, N.Y. 
ept. —. 

DYER STARKS, wt. 91, Bap. Rome, N. Y. Sept. 1. 

ELIJAH STEBLE, at, 25, Meth. New York, N. Y. Sept. 10. 


SHADRACH H. TERRY, et. 46, Pres, Johnstown, Penn- 
sylvania, June 3, 1841. 


WILLIAM TORBERT, et. 63, Meth. Greensborough, Mary- 
land, June 3, 1841. 

WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Meth, Caroline Co. Md. Sept. —. 

VINCENT OFFIEY, near Millington, Md, Sept. —. 


OSBENL. JONES, Pres, Charleston, South Carolina, June 
5, 1841. 


ROBERT HOLMAN, et. 39, Pres. Wetumpka, Alabama, July 
5, 1841. 
HOSEA HALCOMBE, zt. 61, Bap. Jefferson Co. Al. July 31. 


SAMUEL G. WINCHESTER, at. 36, Pres. Natchez, Missis- 
sippi, Aug. 24, 1841. 


ua oe SLOSS, et. 48, Pres. Florence, Tennessee, Aug: 
: ls 


JOHN BRECKENRIDGE, D. D. Pres, Lexington, Kentucky, 
Aug. 3 
JAMES M, PUTNEY, at. 32, Cong, Richmond, Ky. Aug. — 


—— Maine.eeescccrcvccscecee 6 
Totaleccccecceseeesseeee 95 New Hampshire.. : 7 
Vermont...++. os 
Massachusetts.. 20 
Rhode.Island.. oe 
OFFICES. Connecticut... - 8 
New York... « Ql 
New Jersey... ofa 
Pastors.sscccseccscseseee 67 Pennsylvania... Se 
Evangelists. 7 District of Columbia...... 4 
Priests...... « 18 North Carolina.... ea 
Foreign Missionaries..... 2 South Carolina..... 1 
Rector.ssscccseveesesesee Lb Kentucky. 1 
-— Ohio..... 8 
Totalrcsevccccccerccesces OF linoisescccosccceseccorss 1 
Totdlessecesscsccsccseess 95 

DENOMINATIONS, DATES, 


Congrogational ......se006 
Baptist.....+.++ 
Presbyterian .... 
Episcopalian .... 
Dnitarian..... 7 
Ref. Dutch.«ccccccsccese 1 
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Aug 16 
Septembe 27 
October... 3 


QUARTERLY LIST 


OF 


DEATHS OF CLERGYMEN. 


LEWIS ALLYN, et. 76, Cong 
1 


— 1841. 


- Dummerston, Vermont, July 


JAMES TUFTS, wt, 77, Cong. Wardsboro’, Vt. Aug. — 
LAMPSON MINER, at. 33, Cong. Castleton, Vt. Sept. 17. 


Sum of all the ages speci- 


Indiana... 
Michigan «1... ° 


A. R. HINCKLEY, Pres. Franklin, Indiana, Sept. 28, 1841. 

WILLIAM A. CLARK, D. D. et, 56, Epis. Brighton, Mich- 
igan, Aug. 13, 1841. 
PHILO FULLER PHELPS, et, 37, Pres. Tallahassee, Florida 
Territory, June 10, 1841, 
Whole number in the above list, 37. 
SUMMARY. 
AGES. STATES. 

From 20 to 30,. Ze Vermont-ovccscccccccsernee 8 
30 8 Massachusetts. sue 
40 4 Connecticut..cccccecccccos’ 2 
50 6 New York..... 9 
60 4 Pennsylvania.... if 
70 - 4 Maryland..... 3 
80 5 0 South Carolina. 1 
90 100...... « 2 Alubama..... 2 
Not specified.....+e. 7 Mississippi. 1 
— ‘Tennessee, 1 
Total.eccccscseceeceeeeses 37 Kentucky. 2 
l 
1 
1 


Be 
= 


fied .... ueeely 
Averageage of the 80...52 1-3 


DENOMINATIONS. 


Congregutional seecseeeee 10 
Baptist--.+seeee+ 6 
Episcopalian..,.. 2 
Methodist..... 7 
Presbyterian. ..eseees « 8 
F. W. Baptist..... of VE 
Unitarian..... ew 1 
Not specified...c.ceseonse 2 


Totals cescersseeectensees) 87 


Plorida Terrltory.ccveces % 


Total.ercccccvcccccccecces 37 


DATES. 
1841. April...cteccccsccee 2 
OY see 1 
June <. 6 
gly aoe evccee z 

ULUBL «we ees 
Sepanber i. 10. 


October.ecseseeveeee Z 


Totalescccssccccesseveser 37 
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THE AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY. 


NOVEMBER, 1841. 


ELOQUENCE OF THE PULPIT, 


AS AFFECTED BY MINISTERIAL CHARACTER, MANNERS, AND HABITS OF LIFE, 
AND OTHER CIRCUMSTANCES ASSOCIATED WITH THE 
MINISTERIAL OFFICE, 


The following is the substance of the Report of the Directors of the New Hampshire 
Branch of the American Education Society, at the Annual Meeting at Francestown, | 
August 25, 1841, prepared by the Secretary, Rev. Cuanzes B. Havpvucx, Professor 


in Dartmouth College. 


Tue Christian Minister is a Public Teacher. He has, indeed, other impor- 
tant duties ; he leads the devotions of the assembled church, and is the pastor 
of the flock, But, according to the prevalent habits of thinking, in Protestant 
Christendom, his characteristic and most important office is that of a Preacher. 
The other parts of public worship are, among us, made subordinate to the 
sermon ; so much so, that it may be doubted, whether instruction is not, some- 
times, made to appear an end in itself, rather than a means of something higher 
and better than all knowledge, a devout and heavenly spirit. : 

However this may be, there is no doubt that preaching is the great Institution 
of the Gospel, and is doing more to promote the well-being of society, and the 
honor of God upon earth, than all other means of instruction. It is the aliment 
and nurse of piety; it baptizes science; it hallows the relations and charities 
of life; it throws a religious light over the gloomy passages of our earthly 
experience ; and, from the beginning to the end of our mortal career, connects 
us, in great and minute events, in joy and grief, in success and disappointment, 
with the eternal, unchangeable, and spiritual world. 

To raise up men for the pulpit, is, therefore, a high and worthy object. To 
make the most of all the talent, which the church is training for this honored 
and loved profession, is a service not easily overrated, both to the objects of our 
care and to the world. If education in general is entitled to pre-eminence 
above all other departments of human industry, because it is industry expended 
upon imperishable material, and because the impressions which it leaves will 
outlast all earthly structures, and all material things; what can be so grateful 
in its exercise, as the labor immediately employed in educating men for their 
appropriate and ultimate destiny, in their future permanent abode? What can 
be so glorious, in its results, as that intellectual and Christian discipline, by 
which genius is directed and inspired for this ennobling and fruitful labor ? 
If he, who causes two spires of grass to grow where but one grew before, is 
a public benefactor, what language will do justice to the enterprise, which 
bestows a sound education on a mind endowed by nature, and qualified by 
grace, to win souls to Christ ?—to restore to fallen men the righteousness and 
happiness of Eden ? ; : 

. Many different topics, connected with the education of young men for the 
pulpit, have been treated in the Reports submitted to this Society by the Direc- 
tors on former occasions, We ask your attention, at this time, to the connection 
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between the Eloquence of the Pulpit and certain circumstances of a minister’s 
character and life, not always regarded as having any material influence on 
his preaching. y 

The more obvious, because more important, elements of pulpit eloquence, 
are ably and abundantly treated in works familiar to liberally educated clergy- 
men. The circumstances we propose now to dwell upon, are, from their 
nature, more rarely considered, at least in the particular relation we have sug- 
gested—their influence upon the eloquence of the pulpit. 

It is known to every student of language, that words have no natural and 
invariable meaning. They signify, what those who use them, tacitly, or ex- 
pressly, consent to understand by them. 'This general principle must, however, 
be received with important qualifications. For words, like the ideas they 
express, are undergoing perpetual changes. Indeed, progress of thought leads, 
of necessity, to changes of language. Words are the records, the memorials of 
our ideas ; and answer their purpose only so far as they represent those ideas. 
Had we, accordingly, a perfect etymology, or history of words, it would be, at 
the same time, a history of knowledge. And should language ever become 
fixed, it will be only when thought has reached the limit of its progress. A 
perfect and unchanging language supposes absolute and perfect science. There 
can, therefore, be no precise and invariable nomenclature in any branch of 
human study, until that study has attained its end—the entire comprehension 
of its objects. The science of fact, that is, all the sciences, except the pure 
mathematics, which is altogether hypothetical, reach their object—are per- 
fected—when they ascertain the meaning of their terms. So long as human 
knowledge—our knowledge of external nature, of ourselves, and of other 
spiritual beings,—is inadequate, and fallible, the language in which we discourse 
of these things, is itself, also, and in the same degree, ambiguous and indefinite. 
The best criterion of the state of any branch of philosophy, in a particular age, 
or among a particular people, is the character of the language of that age or 
people, in reference to that department of their intellectual pursuits. The 
more cultivated and advanced their science, the more exact and copious is their 
vocabulary ; the more misty, and obscure, and limited their ideas, the more 
indistinct and shadowy, and the fewer, are their corresponding terms. 

But language does not vary in its import simply as knowledge varies. In 
the same condition of general knowledge, words have not the same significance 
to all minds. Each hearer puts his own construction on the language uttered 
in his presence. What the speaker says to me, is not what he thinks, but what 
he makes me to think. He may think one thing, and cause me to think another. 
If he does this inadvertently, it is a violation of rhetoric; if he does it inten- 
tionally, it is a violation of the moral law. The influence of a word upon me 
is Simply to awaken the thought which I am accustomed to connect with that 
word ; not, necessarily, the thought which the speaker connects with it; for 
his idea and mine may be totally different. If words suggested always, and 
only, the speaker’s ideas, I might understand him in Chinese or Choctaw as 
well as in English. He must, evidently, use words with which I have con- 
nected ideas, or he is a barbarian to me. And he is equally a barbarian to me, 
if he use words in senses different from those which I attach to them. I can 
only put my own sense on his language. 'That is, it is to me just what my own 
associations make it. And whatever ideas, or trains of ideas, his words sug- 
gest, or give rise to, in my mind, these are the import of his language—these 
constitute his communications to me—they are the effect of his address, the 
result of his eloquence, No matter what Iam led to think of by that eloquence; 
no matter where my imagination may be made to wander; no matter what 
feelings may be awakened; what facts, what prejudices, what fancies may be 
caused to spring up and diversify the scene of my moral life; it is he that does 
it all; and he does it on the same principle precisely upon which any language 
instructs or affects us, that is, by putting our own minds in motion, and rousing 
our own powers of thought. 'The office of language is, thus, not so much to 
pour new treasures of truth into the minds of others, as to stimulate and direct 
those minds in their own exertions to develope the germs already planted in 
them. 
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From these remarks it is obvious, that eloquence is something else than the 
use of proper, or even expressive language. It consists not in the words 
uttered ; nor even in the occasion, or the man, as he appears before us. These 
are elements of eloquence ; but they are not all the elements of it, in any 
department of public speaking, and, least of all, in the pulpit. 

Ancient and modern critics have said much of the character of the man as a 
qualification of the orator, and have defined this character as being not so much 
what one ts in reality, as what he is wnderstood to be. It is his reputation, 
properly, which affects his influence. And character is certainly the best 
foundation of reputation, but does not always correspond with it. However 
this may be, in any instance, it can only be what we think of another, not what 
he is, that determines us to confide or distrust, to approve or condemn. And 
what is there so unimportant, so trivial, in the character, or relations, or cir- 
cumstances of an individual, as to have no weight in determining our estimate 
of the man, and, of course, in a corresponding degree, the eloquence of the 
orator ? 

Of the considerations which, in this way, modify the eloquence of the pulpit, 
and which, on that account, deserve the attention of candidates for the Chris- 
tian ministry, and the churches, we propose to mention two or three. 


The first which occurs to us, is the character of the man for general intelli- 
gence, and, more particularly, upon the appropriate subjects of the clerical pro- 
fession. 

It is not difficult, in the present state of all knowledge, for a man of tolerable 
understanding and ingenuity, to put together, in a very proper form, entirely 
just and useful observations upon any of the ordinary topics of religious instruc- 
tion. What with the help of Matthew Henry’s Commentary, and Dr. Dwight’s 
or President Edwards’s Divinity, and what with a more modern idea or two 
from the “Corner Stone,” or the “National Preacher,” many a respectable 
sermon has been elaborated with somewhat less of earnest thought than was 
wont to be deemed necessary by the fathers. Indeed, one must have been 
very poorly drilled, and meagerly furnished, by a ten years’ discipline in the 
schools, not to be able, at least to write pretty good divinity in pretty good 
English, so that the more watchful brethren may, occasionally, compose them- 
selves to sleep without reasonable apprehension that false doctrine will, mean- 
while, be inculcated. But then, how different a thing this is, even though, 
now and then, the preacher rise above himself, and seem really smart, and 
proceed in his work secundum artem, laying down his points of doctrine 
and defending and illustrating them with considerable ability and show of 
learning, how different a thing is all this, from the air and the effect, with 
which one whom we deem a master of his subject, and of all subjects connected 
with it, and, what is more, a master of himself, seems, even in his naost 
unlabored efforts, to touch all the springs of thought in us, and wake up the 
dormant powers. How different the effect of that which strikes us as the 
utmost the speaker is capable of doing, from that of the easy and apparently 
unconscious overflowing of a capacious and full mind. How unlike in power 
over us, the discourse of which one inyoluntarily says, “I did not think he 
could preach so well,” and the discourse of which we as naturally say, “ Hear 
him ; how he always preaches!” In the one case, the man seems to say all 
he has to say ; in the other, what he says has hardly as much effect as what he 
does not say—what we know he might say. We insensibly identify our own 
ideas of his powers and resources with his eloquence. And that eloquence 
really becomes to us significant of the greatness and fullness, which we ascribe 
to the man. 

Again ; it is impossible, that most men should be able to verify the more 
important principles of any science for themselves. In all instruction, from 
childhood to old age, we are called upon to exercise confidence in the under- 
standings of others, to repose trust in their opinions. This is proverbial of 
youth ; it is as true of manhood. It is necessary to advancement. Others 
think for us, as we, in our turn, think for others, from the beginning to the 
end of our progress. Without this mutual faith of mind in mind, there is no 
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such thing as extended and satisfactory knowledge ; no such thing as successful 
practice in any profession, or pursuit of life. Without it history commands no 
confidence; government, no intelligent submission; science, no authority. 
Without it every age must travel over, for itself, the old paths; and the ex- 
perience and study of one generation would be useless to its successors. | 

The operation of this principle in reference to the pulpit is material and 
striking. About the Christian teacher are. gathered a congregation of every 
variety of intelligence, and age, and talent, and pursuit. To him they listen on 
themes of the deepest interest for time and for eternity. To him they look for 
the interpretation of a religion revealed im ancient and unknown languages. 
From him they expect the substance of truth on questions of vital importance, 
and which lie, many of them, beyond the sphere of their studies, and above 
their capacity. To him they go for spiritual counsel in the trials of the soul, 
and under the pressure of calamity, and in the prospect of death. To him is 
specially intrusted the supervision of moral and religious education. 

In these high trusts and duties, what is a minister of the gospel, whose 
understanding commands no respect, whose opinions want the dignity which 
mind confers, and whose attempts at eloquence perpetually remind his audience 
of imbecility, for which goodness is no substitute, and ignorance, for which 
grace does not itself atone. Goodness is, it is true, better than greatness ; 
charity, more precious than gifts. But a sound understanding and a cultivated 
mind are indispensable to the right dividing of the word of truth. Our Burtons 
and Harrises and Emmonses, who have held towns together through a long 
ministry, have been workmen that need not to be ashamed. And candidates 
for the honorable office of a religious teacher, must secure the reputation of 
superior mind and ample resources of knowledge, or all the shows of art, the 
efforts for effect, in the sacred desk, will soon lose their charm; and people 
will lend a reluctant ear even to the sublime and delightful messages of 
salvation. 


But we hasten to another topic, the connection of what may be called the 
proprieties of the ministry with the eloquence of the pulpit. 

Propriety, as well as intellect, is eloquent. It is not enough to have mind— 
to be furnished with learning, in order to inspire confidence and command 
regard. There is a kind of intellect, that repels instead of attracting. There 
is a keenness, which men are afraid of; an acwmen, a sharpness, from which 
they shrink back. There is, also, a precise, systematic habit of mind, and there 
is a philosophic style of discourse, and there is a peculiar mode of saying and 
doing things, that kills the life and spirit of truth. 

And, what is more to be deplored, there is a professional habit of viewing 
and treating things sacred, which is so at war with nature and the heart, that 
it cannot be carried into our ordinary intercourse with the world, and either 
excludes a man from the sympathies of social life, or compels him to present 
the monstrous spectacle of a two-fold man—the man of smiles and cheerfulness 
in real life, and the funereal visage of artificial gravity and awe in the services 
of religion. 

Judgment is eloquent. Want of judgment may be shown, in not adapting 
truth to the condition and character of men; in assuming, always, a hostile, 
antagonist attitude ; in presenting doctrines in extravagant lights; in ascribing 
all evils to some single source; in resolving all virtues into some particular 
grace; in assailing classes of men, almost as if we loved to see them writhe. 
In these ways, we fail to follow out, in the pulpit and in parochial life, the 
great principles of wisdom, and fitness, and. kindness, which constitute so much 
of all that commends the minister of Christ, as well as other men, to the sym- 
aes and confidence of human society in all times and in every part of the 
world. 

A clergyman is to be an example to the Jlock, a model of character. What 
he teaches he is expected to practice. The rules of good breeding, of courtesy, 
of hospitality, of justice, integrity, fidelity, charity, which he inculcates, it 
belongs to him to exemplify. Hundreds of eyes watch him. A severe stand- 
ard is applied to him. In dress, in social intercourse, in the transaction of 
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pecuniary business, he may not forget, that he is called to show how beautiful 
is a holy life, how purifying, and lovely, and ennobling is the spirit of true 
piety. 

In all these respects no Chesterfield is needed to teach us manners; no 
Bacon or Franklin to teach us morals. The best of all guides are the spon- 
taneous suggestions of good sense and true love. Under their full influence, 
we shall hardly err in any thing essential, and rarely offend even im trivial 
matters. But this love and this good sense are to be cherished and nursed 
like other traits. They may not be neglected. They die out of an unguarded 
and uncultivated mind. They are choked by gross tastes, and indulgences, 
and passions. It is not safe to these virtues even to go with ones shoes un- 
blacked, and his coat unbrushed, and a collar that ought to have been changed 
yesterday. The usages of life, where we live, cannot be violated with impunity. 
The rules of delicacy, of decorum, of propriety may be disregarded, and the 
offence forgiven because the good man does not know any beiter. But not to 
know better is a defect, though it may not be a sin. 

And we may rely on it, that every thing which lets down the character of the 
man, every thing offensive to taste or moral sensibility, which attaches to his 
name, is so much detracted from his power in the pulpit. Every disagreeable, 
or ludicrous, or vulgar association, diminishes the force of the most conclusive . 
reasoning, and impairs the influence of the most efficient appeals to the heart. 

His very residence, the parsonage itself, speaks for him. There is an un- 
favorable association of baldness, and carelessness, and coldness connected with 
that awkward, over-large, half finished house, without a fence, or a tree, or a 
decent outbuilding on the premises. A man’s mind will not work kindly in 
such a place. All our ideas of the frugal neatness, the simple tastefulness, the 
charming air of comfort and repose—ideas rendered familiar by the customs 
of our ancestors—the green, embowered, fragrant, intellectual dwelling place 
of successive generations of rural pastors, all these are painfully violated by 
such a parsonage. And we cannot but think that a sermon, thought out in so 
uninyiting a place, though, like the orations of Demosthenes, it may smell of 
the lamp, would be really improved by the redolence of “the sweet briar and 
the vine and the twisted eglantine.” 


The only other consideration, which we propose to suggest, is the connection 

of the place and circumstances of public worship with the eloquence of the 
pulpit. 
. Religion is, indeed, a duty, and the greatest of all duties. And, were it 
austere and painful, the divine worship would still be binding upon us; we 
should still be held to bring our sacrifices to the dreadful Godhead. But the 
sense of duty is not the only feeling appealed to by our religion. All our 
active principles are made to minister to it. Taste and the social feeling, and 
even pride itself are employed to add to the sense of religious obligation. 
These principles all operate in making the place of worship a means of Chris- 
tian influence, an auxiliary to the truth. There is something so repulsive in 
an ill adapted, neglected, shattered, slovenly, uncomfortable house, that religion 
is not honored by it. The gospel is not so well preached, nor so well heard, 
in such a place. A disagreeable association is attached to every thing done in 
it, and to every body seen there. 

What is the language of such a spectacle, to the world? Near a bright 
flourishing village, or, perhaps, on the bleak top of a distant hill, stands a great, 
high, greyish building, with a tall leaning spire, a multitude of windows, once, 
no doubt, well glazed, three double doors that cannot be shut, and here and 
there a clapboard hanging by one end. Within are large square boxes, with 
narrow seats and high backs; a pulpit in the form of a deep tub fixed high in 
one side of the house; and, in severe weather, a sheet iron stove, prevented 
from setting fire to the house by a pile of bricks on each side, having a pipe 
distilling pyroligneous acid along the aisles and upon the pews; and, as a 
natural consequence of all these things, on a pleasant Sabbath, an audience of 
some sixty or a hundred, scattered over the floor and galleries of a house large 
enough to hold a thousand. 
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The people of the place indulge themselves with every comfort at home ; 
live in neatly finished, bright painted, well enclosed, shaded, vine clad cottages, 
or more spacious and costly mansions of stone or brick, thoroughly warmed, 
and in perfect repair. Even their barns are well cared for, close, and often 

ainted. ; ‘ 
Y What is the import of this contrast? What but that, in the esteem of this 
people, it is well enough for us to live in houses of cedar, while the ark of the 
covenant of our God remaineth under curtains ? 

Of all places in the world the house of our God should be most carefully 
adapted to invite the thoughtless and the young, the indolent and the worldly, 
the lovers of their own comfort and accommodation. These comprise the 
greatest part of society. These are the lost, whom the gospel comes to save. 
A cushioned seat, a carpeted aisle, an organ even, and, more than all, a well 
trained choir, are not mere superfluities, or luxuries; they help to preach the 
gospel of the blessed God to a fastidious world. ‘They are part of the eloquence 
of the pulpit. 

“Cool aa inspire the young with a holy respect, a cheerful affection for the 
sanctuary, could we weave into the tissue of their first thoughts delightful 
feelings of attachment to the house of our God, could we gather round the 
place of their youthful worship the sweet influences of reverence for truth and 
goodness, how much oftener would they be found departing not from the way 
they should go, when they are old. Could we do this, how rare in after life 
would be that rude, vulgar insensibility to moral and religious considerations, 
which meets the warm tide of Christian love, as the rock repels the wave; and 
receives the gentle dews of grace, as the desert drinks the rain. 
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BOARD OF EDUCATION OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


BOARD OF EDUCATION OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE PRES- 
BYTERIAN CHURCH. 


Tue following notice of the operations 
of the Board of Education of the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, for 
the last year, as reported to the Assembly 
at its session in May last, is taken from the 
Presbyterian for June 19, 1841. 


Only thirty-eight new beneficiaries have 
been received during the year. 

Although the Board of Education exhibits 
a ditninution in the nwmber of candidates 
for the ministry, yet we feel some hesitation 
in pronouncing this an evidence of the 
decline of interest in the cause, until we 
are persuaded that the deficiency in the 
number is not made up in the quality of the 
material. We want to see very many de- 
voting themselves to Christ in the ministry 
of reconciliation, but we are equally anxious 


The whole number of candidates under 
the care of the Board and its Auxiliaries 
during the last year, has been two hundred 
and eighteen, Of these there were, 


Students of Theology 84 that only such should undertake the work 
In Colleges +e : 94 as have the requisite talents, and are moved 
Fach vadernies. 29 thereto by the Holy Ghost. 

Teaching, : ll During the year the Treasurer has re- 


ceived twenty-one thousand and forty-six 


We have ascertained that twenty of those 
under our care have graduated during the 
year ; and nineteen have been licensed and 
finished their studies. 

The Board remark on this part of their 
report, that it is very gratifying that so large 
a proportion of those under their care are 
students of theology, (84) and so near enter- 
ing the field of labor. An unusually large 
proportion also of those pursuing literary 
and scientific studies are so far advanced as 
to have entered college, (94). But where 
are those who shall fill the places which 
these will soon leave vacant? 


dollars for the use of the Board. 

The following extract from the report in 
relation to agencies, is worthy of considera- 
tion: 

We have corresponded pretty extensively, 
and made many inquiries, to ascertain the 
views of judicious and influential individuals 
in different parts of the church, and the 
answer is uniform: You must have agents. 
Even those who are willing to do the work 
in their own congregations, (and there are 
some who are willing to do it, and able 
to do it well,) are satisfied that others will 
not do it. We will state a few facts, from 
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which the General Assembly may draw 
their own inferences. In one Presbytery, 
west of the Alleghany Mountain, the year 
before last our General Agent visited one 
church, and the pastor of that church 
agreed to visit the other churches in the 
Presbytery, without charge to the Board. 
The amount received that year was $562 
32—averaging about 22 cents for each com- 
municant. Last year they were visited by 
no agent, and $44 20 was received—less 
than two cents for each communicant. 
Sometimes Presbyteries resolve that the 
collections in their churches shall be taken 
without the intervention of agents. In such 
cases we never intrude. The churches in 
one of the Presbyteries in the vicinity of 
Philadelphia, the year before last was vis- 
ited by a member of the Presbytery, as 
Agent of the Board of Education, and he 
collected $346 98. Last year the Presby- 
tery resolved that the members should be 
directed to take collections for our several 
Boards, without the intervention of agents ; 
and we received $123 04—less than three 
and a half cents for each communicant. 

There is another Presbytery in this part 
of the Church, which for a number of years 
past, has professed not to desire the visits 
of agents, but to be permitted to do the 
work themselves. This Presbytery has 
over 20 churches, and nearly 3,000 com- 
municants. Last year, one church in that 
Presbytery contributed $50, and another 
$3 80, which was the whole amount re- 
ceived, although the Board is supporting 
at least seven young men who have been 
recommended to us by the Education Com- 
mittee of that Presbytery. 


In a late number of the Presbyterian we 
find the following document publishéd by 
the General Assembly’s Board of Education; 
which indicates the strength and sincerity 
of the solicitude which begins to be felt in 
that portion of our American Zion, in view 
of the decrease of candidates for the minis- 
try. The Editor of the Presbyterian thus 
introduces it to the notice of his readers. 


We would call the most earnest attention 
of our ministers and churches to the fol- 
lowing document from the Board of Educa- 
tion, on the subject of Candidates for the 
Ministry. The deplorable fact that the 
number of young men of suitable piety and 
talents preparing for the ministry, is steadily 
declining, is but too painfully evident. Not 
only is there a decrease in the number under 
the care of the Board ; but they have ascer- 
tained, by thorough inquiry, that the diminu- 
tion is quite as great, of those who are pre- 
paring for the ministry at their own expense, 
in colleges and academies. The number 
in advanced stages of education has dimin- 
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ished less sensibly, because those classes 
are still supplied by the fruits of revivals of 
religion enjoyed some years ago. But in 
the early stages of the course, the decrease 
is melancholy and alarming. 

It is our earnest hope that the proposal 
now put forth by the Board, and which was 
originally suggested by Dr. Alexander, to 
observe a private concert of prayer for the 
increase of laborers, every Sabbath morning, 
will be met and faithfully maintained by all 
who love the interests of Zion, until the win- 
dows of heaven are opened, and a blessing 
poured out that there shall not be room 
enough to receive it. And we cannot but 
express the hope, that the venerable fathers 
at Princeton, will be able to meet the wishes 
of the Board, and while the prayers of the 
pious are secretly ascending to the ‘ Lord 
of the harvest,” we have good reason to 
expect a rich blessing on their labors. 


“The Committee to whom was referred 
the letter of Dr. Alexander, on the subject 
of the decrease of Candidates for the Min- 
istry, beg leave to recommend to the Board 
the adoption of the following resolution, viz. 

“1. That it is a painful fact, while the 
field for ministerial labor is enlarging, and 
God, in his providence, has recently re- 
moved by death a number of valuable min- 
isters, and has laid aside others from active 
labors, by disease ;—the number of young 
men offering themselves as candidates for 
the ministry, has been for some time de- 
creasing. 

‘©2. That, as according to the divine 
constitution, it is especially by the preach- 
ing of the gospel, that sinners are to be con- 
verted, saints edified, and the cause of 
Christ in the world maintained and advanced, 
it becomes all the friends of religion, to look 
at this subject with deep interest, and 
seriously inquire what is their duty in the 
present state of things. 

“© 3. That it be recommended to Chris- 
tians to remember this subject frequently 
in their prayers; and that there may be 
a private concert of prayer for this object, 
that -it be specifically made a subject of 
prayer in the secret devotion of every Sab- 
bath morning; that the Lord of the harvest 
would send forth laborers into his harvest. 

“4, That it be recommended to pastors, 
frequently to remember this subject in the 
public prayers of the sanctuary ; and take 
opportunities to present it in their preaching; 
and that where they have in their congre- 
gations young men of piety and talents, they 
propose to them for their serious and prayer- 
ful consideration, whether it be not their 
duty to seek preparation to serve the Lord 
in the ministry of reconciliation. 

“5, That the Rev. Dr. Archibald Alex- 
ander, and the Rev. Dr. Samuel Miller, be 
respectfully and earnestly requested, to 
preach on this subject, at such times, and 
in such places as may suit their convenience, 
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and not interfere with their other numerous 
and important duties. ‘ 

“©6, That the Secretary transmit a copy 
of these resolutions to Drs. Alexander and 
Miller; and also have them published in 
the Presbyterian.” 


A true copy, 
M. B. Hors, Sec’y. 


After the reception of this Report, the 
General Assembly adopted the following 
Resolution. 


“© Resolved, That in accordance with the 
suggestions of the Board of Education, the 
General Assembly do earnestly recommend 
to all the churches under their care, that on 
the first Sabbath of November next, special 
prayer be offered in all our churches to the 
Lord of the harvest, that he would send 
forth more laborers into his harvest.’’ 


In reference to this appointment, the 
Editor of the Charleston Observer inquires : 


Would it not be well for all our ministers 
to prepare special sermons for this occasion 
—showing that the state of the church and 
the world requires a very large increase to 
the number of laborers now in the gospel 
vineyard—that it is as obligatory now as 
ever to make this the special subject of 
prayer to the Head of the Church—that, as 
he holds the hearts of all in his hands, he 
may, in answer to prayer—and if prayer be 
offered in faith, that he will incline many 
to the Gospel Ministry who shall prove 
bright and shining lights in the church, and 
that he may render more efficient the ser- 
vices of those who have been called to the 
ministry of the gospel? Itis a general com- 
plaint that the candidates for the holy office 
are but few. But why is it so? May it 
not be because prayer has not been made 
to the Lord of the harvest? Our church 
has also been visited with deep affliction. 
A number of our ministers have been re- 
cently called to their final account. It is 
therefore a loud call upon the church to 
humble herself before God, and to beseech 
his interposition to supply their place, as 
well as to provide for the other extensive 
wastes in his vineyard, and for the dark 
places of the earth which are full of the 
habitations of cruelty. And should the day 
be properly observed, may it not be attend- 
ed with a blessing ? 


—~—. 


CentTRAL AMERICAN Epvucation So- 
CIETY. 


A wortcs of the Anniversary of this So- 
ciety at New York, May 13, 1841, was 
given in the Journal for August. The fol- 
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EDUCATION SOCIETY. 


lowing is an extract from the Annual Report 
of the Directors. 


In the recent movements of Providence 
there are also some things to enlighten and 
‘instruct us. It has been the folly of man 
in every age to forsake the ways of God, 
and lean to his own understanding. Even 
where duty is plain, and the time of doing 
it and the manner of doing it are made ex- 
plicit, men have been disposed to resort to 
new and untried expedients. The inquiry 
has been often made, * Cannot the world be 
converted by some shorter method than by 
the slow and tedious process of preaching ?” 
Can it not be dene by the press? By edu- 
cation? By civilization and the arts of life? 
Cannot the ministry be supplied by some 
readier methods? Cannot some portion of 
the Jong process of preparation be dispensed 
with? All these expedients have been tried, 
and all have resulted in the most signal 
failure. The method which Christ pre- 
scribed when he said, “ Go ye into all the 
world and preach the gospel,” is the only 
one that has been found successful. Here 
the church has her commission, and the 
whole of it; she is told not only what to 
do, but how todo it. The press—education 
—civilization, and the arts of life, have each 
their place. As collateral instrumentalities, 
they have an important place. But to trust 
in these without the living ministry, is to 
shut our eyes against the whole testimony 
of God’s word, and the whole experience of 
jifty generations since that word was given. 

If there be any one question of policy or 
duty which may be regarded as settled con- 
clusively and forever, itis that the grand, 
the prominent instrumentality by which 
the world is to be converted, is preaching. 
Recent events are replete with the most 
conclusive demonstrations of this truth. 


And, in relation to the policy of the Ameri- 
can Education Society, insisting, as it ever 
has done, on a thorough training for the 
ministry, if ever a doubt of its wisdom was 
‘entertained, that doubt should be entertained 
no longer. Whatever of new light God has 
shed upon our pathway in this respect, 
serves not only to confirm the positions on 
which we have formerly acted, but also to 
illustrate more fully these before the prac- 
tical wisdom of many other of the most 
prominent features of our plans. More 
than this, our whole work has been seen to 
hold an importance in the enterprises of the 
church, which has hitherto been but par- 
tially appreciated. 

No one can contemplate the great system 
of God’s operations as a whole, and duly 
estimate the relative importance of its sev- 
eral parts, and not see distinctly that that 
department, which embraces the selection 
and the training of the future ministry of 
the church, must, in the very nature of the 
case, be fundamental to all the rest. If this 
fails or falters, many other parts of the work 
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will be feeble and paralyzed. This enter- 
prise, therefore, is not to be regarded as a 
competitor with others, or as a rival to 
others, but as a part of one great system of 
operations, which lies at the foundation of 
the whole, and is essential to the prosperity 
of all. It belongs to no sect, or school, or 
party. In the spirit of that noble Christian 
catholicism, which looks above all narrow 
sectarian distinctions, it embraces within 
the circle of its regards the whole family of 
man. Its field is the world. Its object is 
the supply of a godly, learned ministry for 
the world, and its work will not be done till 
the last of the dark plains of the earth shall 
be illuminated with the gospel of Jesus 
Christ. 

The Directors feel, therefore, that those 
on whom it devolves to conduct an enter- 
prise such as this, are intrusted with a high 
and solemn responsibility. They do not 
unduly magnify their office when they say, 
that to be the instruments, at a day like 
this, of introducing to the ministry of the 
church such a number of the brightest of 
her sons as they have now in training—men 
who are probably to be her pioneers to mil- 
Jennial glory—men perhaps to stand on the 
watch-tower when the millennium shall 
come, and al] to be workers with God in 
the process of its introduction, involves in 
their view higher, grander, holier responsi- 
bilities than kings or conquerors ever have 
sustained. They will not, therefore, con- 
ceal or suppress the deep solicitude with 
which they have watched the movements 
of this Society at every stage of its pro- 
gress. : h 

Why a cause like this—one which lies 
confessedly at the very foundation of the 
whole system of benevolent action, should 
be allowed to languish, has been with the 
Directors a subject of anxious investigation. 
They have sought diligently to ascertain 
the cause. 

Is the church supplied with a competent 
ministry? And is the work of the Educa- 
tion Society done? So far from it, that the 
churches already organized have not more 
than half a supply. Even the Presbyterian 
church, which certainly is not behind her 
sisters of other denominations, in her efforts 
to supply a competent ministry, has but 
about one half as many actual laborers in 
the ministry as she has churches already 
established. An additional number, nearly 
equal to the whole of her ministry, might 
be employed where new churches could 
and should be planted without delay; and 
probably half that number more could be 
employed in her home and foreign missions. 
In many of the other denominations, the 
destitution is still greater. So far is the 
work from being done—or from having 
arrived at a stage which will justify a relaxa- 
tion of effort, that it requires to be increased 
at this hour tenfold, and then it would take 
one entire generation to furnish to the whole 
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country a supply equal to that of some of 
the older settlements, 

It has been said also that there are many 
ministers unemployed now. The Directors 
have inquired diligently into this subject 
also, and they have been surprised to find 
the number of ministers unemployed, and 
who are in any sense candidates for the 
pastoral office, so small. There is not a 
State in the Union in which the number of 
candidates for settlement is equal to the 
number of vacant churches. And but two 
States in which there are half as many can- 
didates as there are vacant churches. 

Of the long list of ministers ‘“ without 
charge,” of which so much has been said, 
many are superannuated. Some are laid 
aside by disease. Others are engaged in 
colleges and seminaries, and the higher in- 
stitutions of learning. Others as secretaries 
and agents of our benevolent institutions. 
The number who are actually candidates 
for the pastoral office is very small—smaller 
in proportion to the whole number and to 
the demands of the church, than in former 
years. 

There are, and there ever have been, 
some men in the ministry who were not 
acceptable to the churches, and who were 
not readily employed—men who had per- 
haps mistaken their calling, or who had 
sought the field of their labor in portions of 
the church to which their talents were not 
well adapted. But that this number is 
greater than formerly in proportion to the 
whole population, there is no evidence 
whatever. On the contrary, there is good 
reason to believe that the operation of the 
Education Society has been to diminish 
rather than to increase the number of un- 
employed ministers. By that thorough 
course of preparation for the ministry which 
is required by this Society, the standard of 
ministerial qualification has been sensibly 
elevated, and just in proportion as the quali- 
fications of the ministry are increased, and 
the office is filled with abler and better men, 
the number unemployed will of course be 
diminished. If all were thoroughly trained, 
and were in other respects well qualified, 
few if any would be unemployed. 

The Board have also during the year 
instituted another series of investigations, 
to ascertain what proportion of their bene- 
ficiaries have actually entered the ministry, 
and what portion have failed by the way. 
Within the bounds of the Philadelphia Edu- 
cation Society the investigation has been 
completed. In other parts it is still in pro- 
gress. In that Auxiliary the whole number 
who have received assistance from the So- 
ciety is 94. Of these, 38 have already 
received licensure ; 37 are still pursuing 
study with the ministry in view; and 6 
have died ; leaving only 13—less than one 
seventh of the whole, who from all causes 
put together, have failed by the way—a 
result in this case more favorable by far 
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than can reasonably be expected in the 
Society at large. 

The Board have also made extensive in- 
quiries respecting the character of the bene- 
ficiaries, and their general prospects of use- 
fulness in the church. For this purpose 
they have held a confidential correspond- 
ence with most of the seminaries, colleges, 
and preparatory schools, at which our bene- 
ficiaries have pursued their studies, and the 
returns have been in all respects highly 
satisfactory. The opinion has been fre- 
quently and confidently expressed, that 
were the influence of the Education Society 
to terminate with the college course, the 
indirect influence on our literary institutions 

would be an ample remuneration. 


—>— 
Marine BRANCH. 

Tux annual meeting of this Branch was 
noticed in the Journal for August, and an 
extract from the Report of the Directors 
was promised in this number. The entire 
Report is here inserted. A large part of it 
is of general interest, and appropriate to the 
present crisis, and is worthy of an attentive 
perusal. 


Associated systematic efforts to aid indi- 
gent young men of piety and promise in 
their education for the Christian ministry, 
had been made in what is now the State of 
Maine, for several years before the forma- 
tion of the American Education Society. 
The Maine Branch of that Society, which 
now holds its twenty-third anniversary, was 
organized in November, 1818. Among 
those who were most deeply interested in 
this movement, were the revered and be- 
loved Appleton and Payson. During the 
twenty-three years of its existence the bene- 
ficiaries of this Branch have been 200. Of 
these, 16 have died before the completion of 
their preparatory studies, Some in conse- 
quence of ill health, or from other causes, 
relinquishing the design to enter the minis- 
try, have engaged in secular employments. 
A few have been dismissed for want of con- 
tinued satisfactory evidence either of Chris- 
tian character, or of competent talents and 
scholarship. About 110 are supposed to 
have become preachers of the gospel. Of 
these, 30 have at this time the pastoral care 
of churches in Maine. Others are laboring 
in New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, 
Ohio, Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, 
and Georgia. One is a missionary of the 
cross at Constantinople ; two have gone to 
the Oregon Territory; and two to the 
Sandwich Islands. Two or three others 
are expecting to labor among the heathen. 

From 11 of the 48 beneficiaries reported 
at the Jast annual meeting no applications 
have been received during the year, and 
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6 others in the course of the year have 
ceased applying. Eleven new applicants 
have been received ; 7 in the third stage of 
their education, 3 in the second, and one 
only in the first. The whole number now 
under our patronage is 42; 19 in the Theo- 
logical Seminary ; 18 in College, and 5 pre- 
paring for College. 

The appropriations of the year have been 
about $2,650. 

The whole amount received by our treas- 
urer, has been $2,403 20, including a 
balance on hand at the beginning of the 
year of $2710. Donations and contribu- 
tions, $1,316 10. The notes of beneficiaries 
refunded, $123; from the Parent Society, 
$1,125 39. At the close of the last year of 
this Society, $628 were due to benefi- 
ciaries. About the same sum is now due. 

The Education Society has always had 
to encounter a larger amount of prejudice, 
than other benevolent enterprises, in 
which the Christian church is engaged. 
Many suspicions have been entertained 
respecting its operations, which a better 
acquaintance with facts would have re- 
moved. The complaint is often made, that 
it brings forward incompetent, unworthy 
men. Very possibly instances of this nature 
have occurred. The Directors rely upon 
the testimony of teachers, and examining 
committees—and they may have recom- 
mended some ‘persons whose duty it was to 
serve God and their fellow men in some 
other calling. But to say this to a young 
man, whose heart is set upon preaching the 
gospel, is exceedingly trying. It is often, 
also, very difficult todecide. Several young 
men, respecting whose ability to do good 
their teachers were very doubtful, have 
proved eminently useful. A professor at 
Yale College, in Connecticut, where have 
been educated a large number of the bene- 
ficiaries of the American Education Society, 
has made very particular inquiries respect- 
ing them, and the result is as follows. “A 
greater portion of them have been selected 
to fill the offices of college professors 
and teachers, than of the rest of their 
classes. Of the three Institutions for the 
deaf and dumb in this country, two are un- 
der the direction of the beneficiaries of this 
Society. More than half of those, who have 
gone from Yale College upon Foreign Mis- 
sions, have been of this class; and among 
the new settlements in our own country 
they are to be found every where. They 
have been settled, as pastors of churches in 
several of the most important places in the 
Northern, Middle, Western, and Southern 
States, and many would be surprised to 
learn, how much of the moral power of our 
country is now in their hands.” 

Another occasion of prejudice against this 
Society has been the apprehension, that in 
consequence of the aid afforded by it, young 
men while receiving their education, are 
saved from the wholesome necessity of per- 
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sonal effort and self-denial. But will 60 or 
80 dollars a year pay all their expenses? On 
the contrary, they are obliged to practise 
rigid economy, and to put forth many an 
effort towards their own support. 

Of late the idea has gone abroad, that en- 
deavors to bring forward more ministers are 
injudicious, because already there are more 
than can find employment. Now it must 
be admitted that the frequent dismission of 
ministers, and the excessive fastidiousness 
of some churches in respect to ministerial 
qualifications, the parsimoniousness of many 
destitute societies and the impoverishment 
of others, once both able and willing to sus- 
tain the ministration of the Gospel, as also 
the diminished resources of our Home Mis- 
sionary Societies, have occasioned quite a 
number of valuable ministers to be fora 
season thrown out of employ. And yet the 
churches are far from being fully supplied. 
Even in New England, where there are 
209 parishes without settled pastors, the 
present supply does not exceed the actual 
demand. In other parts of the country 
there remaineth yet much land to be pos- 
sessed ; and the Jaborers that can be found, 


if you estimate the number needed by the 


work to be done, are but few. When the 
supply is spoken of, as exceeding the de- 
mand, the extent of the demand is not com- 
puted aceording to the principles of the 
Gospel. What was the demand for the 
mission of Christ, and for that of the apos- 
tles? Did earnest petitions go up to Heav- 
en for the giftof a Saviour, before one was 
provided? Were urgent applications made 


from heathen countries, or even from the | 


cities and villages of Judea, for preachers of 
the Gospel, before the Lord Jesus raised up 
and sent forth the apostles? Did those who 
originated heathen missions in modern times, 
wait until heathen nations literally present- 
ed the request, * Come over and help us?’ 
When the American Board fitted out the 
first mission for the Sandwich Islands, was 
it known that the people of those Islands 
had cast away their idols, and were waiting 
for God’s law? Were no preachers of the 
Gospel sent into the waste places of our own 
land, until churches were first formed and 
parishes organized, and funds provided for 
their support? Our Father in Heaven 
adapts his favors not to our deserts but to 
our necessities—not to our erroneous im- 
pressions, but to our actual condition. And 
his direction to us is, ‘ Be ye merciful, even 
as your Father in Heaven is merciful. 
Freely ye have received; freely give.’ 
People do not heed the gospel the less, be- 
cause they know not its value, but the 
more. Let them have it, they will Jearn 
its value. The Good Shepherd came down 
from heaven to earth to seek after the sheep 
that had gone astray. He did not wait, un- 
til they solicited his aid, He came in pur- 
suit of them. He sent forth his apostles 
also, not because their services were de- 
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sired. It was the cry of the world’s neces- 
sities, rather than of their prayers, which 
moved the heart of Infinite Love. And itis 
this, which must move the hearts of Chris- 
tians. Men must be raised up to meet the 
wants of a world lying in wickedness and 
perishing for lack of knowledge. And if 
the wants of men are the Christian measure 
of demand, there is certainly no danger at 
present of furnishing too great a supply. 

It may be said, however, that ministers 
must be supported. It is the ordinance of 
God that they who preach the Gospel, 
should live by the Gospel. To what pur- 
pose are men brought into the field that 
cannot be sustained ? 

Are we then to make our calculation up- 
on the principle that the state of our coun- 
try is always to continue, as for a few years 
past it has been? that there is to be no re- 
vival of business ? no return of prosperity ? 
that churches and parishes now embarrassed. 
by debt, and enfeebled by poverty, are al- 
ways to remain so? and that the treasuries 
of missionary societies are never again to be 
replenished with annually increasing sup- 
plies? Are we to believe that Christian 
liberality has attained its maximum? and 
that nothing more of zeal and of self-denial 
in doing good is to be expected, than has 
yet been shown? We are not willing to 
come to these conclusions. It is an anima- 
ting fact that the receipts of the American 
Home Missionary Society, during its last 
year, exceeded those of the year preceding 
by $7,000; and the receipts of the Ameri- 
can Board during the first 9 months of its 
current year, than of the first 9 months of 
the year preceding, by nearly $18,000. 
We would confidently hope that there will 
be an increase in our community, not only 
of pecuniary ability, but of the spirit of true 
benevolence, that Christians redeemed by 
the blood of the Lamb, will labor to look 
less at their own things and more at those 
things which are Jesus Christ’s ; and cheer- 
fully to retrench in those expenditures, 
which they have been accustomed too lib- 
erally to lavish upon themselves, that they 
may do more for the cause of their Re- 
deemer and the salvation of their fellow 
men. : 

Unquestionably it is much to be desired, 
that the funds of our Home Missionary So- 
cieties should be increased; most urgent is 
the need of their greater efficiency ; so that 
they may not only afford all needed assist- 
ance to churches already established—but 
may send heralds of salvation into the wil- 
derness to preach Christ where he has 
scarcely been named, and may give the or- 
dinances of the Gospel to those, who as yet 
know not how to appreciate them. And 
who that has the heart of a Christian, or the 
spirit of a philanthropist, can cast his eye 
over the heathen, or the Mohammedan 
world, without longing for the wider and 
yet wider diffusion among the unevangel- 
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ized of the light of the Gospel? Shall we 
then abandon the Education Society, and 
give all that we can spare to the missionary 
cause? Shallit be said to the 810 bene- 
ficiaries of the American Education Society, 
and to hundreds of young men beside, who 
are ready, if the Lord.has need of them to 
consecrate themselves to this service or the 
work of the ministry, ‘ Your services are not 
wanted—the supply of ministers is even 
now greater than the demand—endeavor to 
glorify God and do good to men in some 
other occnpation?’? Let such a course be 
pursued, the consequences will be most dis- 
astrous. After the ranks of the living min- 
istry shall have been thinned by death, and 
the number of destitute churches, and of 
places utterly unsupplied with religious 
‘privileges, shall be greatly multiplied, and 
new doors of access to the heathen shall be 
opened, and the call for pastors and mis- 
sionaries shall be constantly waxing louder 
and louder; then must the churches begin 
anew, by a course of training which must 
occupy many years, to provide for those ne- 
ede which will need immediate re- 
ief. 

Surely this is not the plan by which the 
command of the risen Saviour can best be 
fulfilled. He would have us pray now, and 
pray without ceasing, that laborers may be 


sent forth: and He would have us acé in. 


agreement with our prayers, until the whole 
work shall be done, Let not parents with- 
hold the consecration of their sons to Christ; 
let not young men of piety and talents 
withhold the consecration of themselves— 
let not the churches withhold their offer- 
ings from the Education Society, in the be- 
lief that ministers enough, and more than 
enough, are already in the field. It is not 
so. Many thousands more are needed at 
this moment ; and the need of them will be 
more and more deeply and extensively felt ; 
and the cry will be heard from every quar- 
ter—not so much for money as for men— 
for more ministers at home, for more mis- 
sionaries abroad. Were the number of ben- 
eficiaries increased fourfold, our own land 
would be wide enough for them all. 

At present there is urgent need of an in- 
crease of funds. Already the number of 
beneficiaries in this State, and in the coun- 
try at large, is diminished one third, and there 
is serious danger that the church and the 
world, will be deprived of the services of 
many gifted, pious young men, who might 
do valiantly for the truth, and be eminently 
successful in winning souls unto Christ, in 
consequence of the worldliness and parsi- 
mony of the professed followers of the Lord 
Jesus. There is need of more Christ-like 
compassion for the multitudes that are liv- 
ing and dying as sheep that have no shep- 
herd. There is need of more enlarged 
views of human wants, and of the aimpli- 
tude of that provision, which infinite love 
has made for the supply of them. There is 
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need of appreciating more justly the duties 
and privileges of those who have been 
brought into the kingdom of Christ at such 
a day as this, in such a country as this. 
May the churches of Maine have wisdoin 
to discern the signs of the times; and may 
all be influenced by the noble ambition to 
do what they can, in the service of Christ, 
for the salvation of the world. 


—<_—- 


New Hampsuire BRANCH, 


Tuer Annual Meeting of the New Hamp- 
shire Branch of the American Education 
Society, was held at Fraocestown, in con- 
nection with the meeting of the General 
Association, August 25, 1841. Rev. Phin- 
eas Cook, of Lebanon, presided. After de- 
votional exercises, the Report of the Di- 
rectors was read and accepted. This Re- 
port may be found in another part of this 
number of the Journal. Addresses were 
then made by Rev. Joseph Emerson, Gen- 
eral Agent of the American Education So- 
ciety, for Massachusetts; Rev. Samuel 
Lee, of New Ipswich; and the Secreta- 
ry of the Parent Society. Rev. Nathan 
Lord, D. D., is President of this Society ; 
Rev. Charles B. Hadduck, Secretary ; Hon. 
Samuel Morril, Treasurer. 


————— 


Norru WeEsTERN BRANCH. 


Tue Annual Meeting of this Society, 
whose field of operations is the State of 
Vermont, was held at Woodstock, with the 
meeting of the General Convention, Sep- 
tember 15, 1841. Hon, Charles Marsh, 
L.L. D., President of the Branch, in the 
Chair. The Reports of the Treasurer and 
of the Directors were read and accepted. 
We regret that we are unable to furnish 
an extract from the Report of the Directors. 
The meeting was addressed by the Secre- 
tary of the Parent Society, and by Rev. 
James Meacham, of New Haven. Hon. 
Charles Marsh, L.L. D., President; Rev. 
H. F. Leavitt, Secretary ; Joseph Warner, 
Esq., Treasurer. 


—<—-. 


Winpsor County AuxiLiIAry, VT. 


Tur Annual Meeting was held at Weath- 
ersfield Centre, on Thursday, Sept. 23, 
1841. The meeting was addressed by Rev. 
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Samuel Delano, Secretary of the Vermont 
Domestic Missionary Society, and Rev. T. 
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S. Hubbard. The following Resolution, 
supported by Rev. Mr. Hubbard, was 
adopted: . 


Resolved, That the American Education 
Society is an economical, effective and ju- 
dicious method of doing good ; and is wor- 
thy of the hearty co-operation of every 
friend of benevolence. 


—~<— 


Mivpursex Sourn Auxiuiary, Ms. 


Tuts Auxiliary held its Anniversary at 
Sudbury, in connection with the Middlesex 
County Conference of Churches, on Tues- 
day, Oct. 19, 1841, Rev. Joshua Bates, D. 
D., in the Chair. Addresses were made by 
Rev. John Storrs, of Holliston ; Rev. David 
Brigham, of Framingham, and the Secre- 
tary of the American Education Society. 

The following Resolutions, moved by 
Rev. Mr. Storrs, were adopted, as express- 
ing the cordial sense of the meeting : 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this 
Body, there is now a pressing necessity for 
the agency of some Institution to provide a 
pious, devoted, efficient and learned minis- 
try, for the demands of the world, 

Resolved, That we cherish a warm re- 
gard for the American Education Society, 
as our instrumentality for furnishing such a 
ministry ; and that we acknowledge our ob- 
ligation to sustain it by our funds. 


——- 


AUXILIARY EpUCATION SOCIETY OF 
NorroLtKx County, Ms. 


Tue Norfolk Auxiliary Education Society 
held its Annual Meeting at Dorchester, in 
Rey. Dr. Codman’s Church, June 9, 1841. 
The President, Nathaniel Miller, M. D., 
of Franklin, in the Chair. 

The meeting was opened with prayer, by 
Rev. Dr. Burgess, of Dedham. The Annu- 
al Sermon was preached by Rev. Sewall 
Harding, of East Medway, from Matthew 
vi. 10; which has since been published. 
From the Treasurer’s Report, it appeared 
that $698 65 had been paid into the Treas- 
ury during the last year. It was also stated 
that a legacy of $50, had been bequeathed 
to the Education Society by an individual in 
Rev. Dr. Ide’s Society in Medway; also $100, 
by one of Rev. Mr. Harding’s society. 
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Officers of the Society. Nathaniel Miller, 
M. D., President; Ebenezer Alden; M. D., 
Rey. Ebenezer Burgess, D. D., Dea, Jona- 
than Newcomb, Vice Presidents; Rev. 
Samuel W. Cozzens, Secretary ; Rev. 
John Codman, D. D., Treasurer ; Mr. Lew- 
is Tucker, Auditor; Gen. Nathaniel Guild, 
General Agent. 

The next Annual Meeting is to be held 
in the Rev. Mr. Fisk’s meeting house, in 
Wrentham, and Rev. Samuel W. Cozzens, 
of Milton, is appointed preacher for the 
occasion. 

—~~—. 

AT the several meetings of Associations 
and County Conferences of Churches in 
Massachusetts, which have just been held, 
the claims of the Education Society have 
been presented by the Rev. Joseph Emer- 


son, General Agent of the Society for 
Massachusetts, by the Secretary, and by 
the Pastors of the churches; and very 
encouraging indications have been given of 
a continued interest in the prosperity of the 
eause. Resolutions, in some instances, in- 
troduced by members of the respective 
meetings, were passed with more than or- 
dinary earnestness, giving assurance to the 
Society of such co-operation and support as 
in the present crisis may seem to be 
especially needed. If, in accordance with 
these gratifying expressions of confidence 
and regard, a prompt and liberal effort 
should be made by each of the churches, at 
the time of their next stated contribution to 
this object, to replenish the exhausted 
Treasury of the Society, an impulse will be 
given at the centre of our operations which 
will not fail to extend itself through all the 
Branches and Auxiliaries in other States. 
Let the friends of the cause in Massachusetts 
bear this in mind, 


—<>——. 


Tue interests of religion are suffering 
deeply at present, in every department, 
through the loss of the spirit of prayer. 
There is not a single benevolent association 
that does not suffer from this cause ; and no 
one probably, more than our Education 
Societies. When the sprrir OF PRAYER 
prevails, there will be no deficiency of men 
or funds for the carrying forward of every 


benevolent enterprise ; when it ceases, no 
amount of effort will prevent alarming de- 


The following persons were chosen as| ficiencies of both.—Boston Recorder. 
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AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY. 


Tue Quarterly Meeting of the Directors 
was held at the Rooms, on the 13th of Octo- 
ber, 1841. The applications from benefi- 
ciaries for the usual appropriations for the 
quarter were regularly before the Board, 
together with applications from twenty-one 
young men to be received to the patronage 
of the Society. Itis our painful duty here 
to state that, for the first time since the So- 
ciety went. into operation, the Directors 
have been constrained to withhold from the 
beneficiaries looking to this Society for 
assistance, a quarterly appropriation. This 
has now beendone. At an adjourned meet- 
ing of the Board of Directors, held at the 
Rooms of the Society, on the 29th of Sep- 
tember, for the special purpose of con- 
sidering the question whether it would be 
practicable for the Board to continue its 
regular disbursements through the year, 
after prayerful and anxious deliberation, the 
following vote was passed. 

“ Voted, That, in the present state of the 
funds of the Society, the Board will be 


unable to make any appropriation to bene- 
ficiaries for the quarter next ensuing.” 


An exceeding reluctance on the part of 
the Directors to come to any such measure 
of curtailment has hitherto induced them 
to continue from year to year making the 
quarterly appropriations regularly; although 
it was found impossible to do this without 
annually incurring a considerable amount 
of debt. In this way the aggregate of the 
debt has been increasing, until the Board, 
having been so long disappointed in their 
hopes of relief, are brought to feel that it 
would be both hazardous and unjustifiable 
for them to permit the Society to become 
any more deeply involved. It was clearly 
ascertained at the time of the meeting of 
the Directors, on the 29th of September, 
that such a result could not be avoided 
in the issues of the present year, unless 
one quarterly appropriation were entirely 
withheld. The one now accruing has been 
selected rather than either of the two sub- 
sequent ones, as being that which the great- 
est number of beneficiaries probably can 
spare with less inconvenience, than they 
could spare any other in the year; since 
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numbers of them will be employed in teach- 
ing during a part of the winter. There is 
already evidence enough, however, that 
many will find even in this temporary priva- 
tion, in the circumstances in which they 
are placed, a serious discouragement to 
their efforts. ‘ 

It is a peculiar disadvantage to this So- 
ciety, and a hindrance in various ways to 
the great cause which it is endeavoring to 
promote, that the Board should be unable 
to distribute with promptness and regularity 
the limited measure of aid which has been 
pledged to the beneficiaries. So deeply im- 
pressed with this truth have the Board be- 
come, that, if there should continue to be a 
deficiency in the annual receipts of the 
treasury, they will deem it requisite to 
decline the reception of new applications 
for assistance, until their disbursements shall 
no longer be liable, as at present, to exceed 
the annual income of the Society. The So- 
ciety is but the instrument of the churches 
in the work of raising up a pious and learned 
ministry ; and we can do no more than to 
apply the means which the churches may 
see fit to appropriate, through this channel, 
to this sacred object. The Board may not 
construe their own responsibility to extend 
beyond the measure of liberality manifested 
by the friends of the Redeemer in the sup- 
port of this cause. 

Shall this cause, then, be sustained? Or 
shall it be left to languish and decline ? 
We make the appeal to many to whom the 
interests of the Redeemer’s kingdom are 
most dear. We ask that it may be answered 
prayerfully, and in an enlightened con- 
sideration of those precious interests, as 
connected with the prosperity of this Society. 
Let the response be made in some substan- 
tial form; and let it not be long delayed. 


WESTERN AMERICAN EDUCATION 
SOCIETY. 

A COMMUNICATION which had been re- 
ceived from the Executive Committee of 
the Western Education Society, was laid 
before the Board of Directors, at their 
Quarterly Meeting, strongly urging the ne- 
cessity, in the present circumstances of the 
churches at the West, that assistance should 
be obtained from New England, to enable 
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that Society to carry its beneficiaries 
through with their course of preparation 
for the ministry, and to hold out sufficient 
encouragement to others, in whose hearts 
the same purpose may be formed, to pre- 
vent them from abandoning it through pe- 
cuniary want. Whereupon the following 
Resolutions were passed : 


1. Resolved, That this Board are fully 
impressed with the conviction that the great 
interests of the church of Christ in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, render it highly important 
that the means of a thorough classical and 
theological education should be enjoyed by 
all such pious young men on that ground as 
are led by a sense of Christian duty to offer 
themselves for the work of the Gospel min- 
istry, and as are, in the judgment of Chris- 
tian discretion after a suitable trial, consider- 
ed as qualified for the undertaking. 

2. Resolved, That should this Board have 
the means, after meeting the wants of the 
beneficiaries more directly depending on 
the Treasury of the Parent Society and its 
Branches, they will appropriate an equal 
amount, for two years, to that which was 
granted last year, viz: One Thousand Dol- 
Jars annually, as a donation to the funds of 
the Western American Education Society. 


Voted, That the communication of the 
Executive Committee of the Western Amer- 
ican Education Society, in connection with 
the foregoing Resolutions, be published in 
the Quarterly Journal. 


WESTERN AMERICAN 


The following is the document referred 
to in these Resolutions. Let the reader 
say, after the perusal, whether the Ameri- 
can Education Society ought not to be im- 
mediately enabled to answer this appeal 
from the West, by extending to our sister 
Institution there the needed encouragement 
and relief. 

An earnest appeal has also been received 
from the Directors of the Western Reserve 
Branch of the American Education Society, 
which has its centre of operations at Hud- 
son, Ohio. 

Cincinnati, July 21st, 1841, 

Dear Brotruer,—Permit us to address 
you, and through you the friends of Christ 
in your vicinity, in behalf of the young men 
who are preparing for the ministry in the 
Colleges and Theological Seminaries of the 
West. In so doing, it is not necessary we 
should repeat what has been often said re- 
specting the present and prospective moral 
character of this great Western world, and 
the moral power it is destined to wield, 
With the facts on these subjects you are 
familiar. They remain essentially un- 
changed. This valley is as large as it ever 
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was; it will sustain as large a population as 
its most enthusiastic friends have ever said 
it would. The globe furnishes not its like 
besides. Its half million of uneducated 
children are still unable to read. Hundreds 
of churches are yet destitute of the preached 
gospel, and thousands of fields, new and old, 
in which no churches have been formed— 
still lie waste. The tide of Catholic immi- 
gration is not checked, and infidelity is eve- 
ry where as bold and confident as ever. 

On all our rivers and great thoroughfares, 
intemperance and licentiousness still tri- 
umph, and there is no Sabbath and no 
God. 

Yet much has been accomplished here 


for the cause of Christ. The preparatory 
work is well done. Tbe foundations of 
many generations are well laid. Churches 
are established ; organized and more vigor- 
ous action is beginning to be had among 
the ministers and churches in our connec- 
tion; Colleges and Theological Seminaries 
are founded, and, what is better, these insti- 
tutions have awakened an interest on the 
subject of education, like that which has 
long existed in the older States, so that con- 
siderable numbers of young men of talent 
and piety are turning their attention to the 
ministry. This we regard as one of the 
most hopeful signs of the times. Of all 
things we most need men, able, devoted 
ministers of the gospel. 

This spirit, therefore, among the young 
men of our churches, must be sustained and 
increased ; first, because we have no hope 
that the requisite number of men can be 
obtained from the older States. We rejoice 
when an able and holy man, from the East, 
devotes himself to the cause of Christ, in 
this valley—and we would gladly make an 
appeal, if we could, which should sum- 
mon hundreds of such men, every year, to 
our help. The truth, apprehended as it lies 
before our minds, we think, would do it. 
But where we need a hundred, we obtain 
not more than eight or ten, scarce enough 
to fill the places of the dead. Of this we 
do not complain. No country was ever 
supplied with a ministry from abroad. Nor 
is it desirable, if it were possible. The min- 
istry should belong to the people and to the 
soil. Therefore, we add secondly—that the 
men we have, are the men we need. Few 
know, and fewer are prepared to meet, the 
privations and trials to which the ministry 
of the West must be subjected for many 
years to come. Many of the churches are 
very feeble, and yet are established in set- 
tlements of too much importance to be neg- 
lected. New ground, too, must be broken, 
and the establishment of churches keep pace 
with the advancing population. For such 
fields, the sons of the West are best fitted. 
They have as much talent and piety as those 
of the East. They are familiar with all the 
habits of the people, and all the hiding 


places of the enemy. They are willing, for 
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Christ’s sake, to live on small salaries, and 
with few comforts, and to go where nobody 
else will go. These are the men we need. 
We must have a native ministry. We can 
have. They stand ready—many have be- 
gun their preparation. 

But, in order to sustain the spirit that is 
bringing them forward to the ministry— 
first, they must be aided. They are the sons 
of the poor. Most of them have nothing 
but their own hands, and their unconquera- 
ble energy to bear them through. The 
Education Society has encouraged them 
to commence their studies, and has done 
much to awaken the spirit of which we 
speak. It is indispensable to the West that 
its agency be continued and its efficiency 
increased. It is the hope of the churches. 
It is doing for the West what it has done for 
New England in years past. This Society 
must be enabled to say to those who have 
begun—‘go on,’ and to’those who have not, 
‘come on.’ The number of its beneficiaries 
can be and ought to be greatly increased. 
Secondly. These men must be aided now. 
For the last two years, the Western Educa- 
tion Society has been able to pay but half 
appropriations, and those not regularly. 
Their beneficiaries have borne the trial 
nobly—reducing themselves to the bare ne- 
cessaries of life—hoping for better days— 
unwilling to relinquish their studies, if they 
could avoid doing so—they have lived on 
faith and hope till they can live so no lon- 
ger. They will necessarily seek other em- 
ployments, unless they can have speedy as- 
surance of regular and efficient aid. If they 
are permitted to do so, no others will un- 
dertake the work; the tide which is now 
setting in upon us will flow back, and all we 
have gained will be Jost. Shall we thus be 
driven back to do over again the elementary 
work? 

Thirdly, If aided efficiently, they must be 
aided from ABROAD. ‘The time was when 
the Western Am. Ed. Society could and 
did raise more money than could be appro- 
priated here, and it was sent to aid the sons 
of New England. But now the case is re- 
versed; we have more men than can be sup- 
ported by our churches. The number of 
beneficiaries is enlarged, while the means 
of the Society are diminished. The pecu- 
niary embarrassments of the country press 
with still increasing weight upon the west- 
ern churches. And besides, avery large 
number of them that were feeble before, 
are made more so by recent division. So 
that the effort to collect funds among them 
is hopeless. Three or four years of ordi- 
nary prosperity will be requisite to ren- 
der the Western churches as well able to 
sustain their benevolent institutions as they 
were three years ago, The Western Edu- 
cation Society will not be able then, at 
most, todo more for a year to come, than 
for two years past, and that is not enough 
to prevent many of her beneficiaries from 
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being obliged to leave their studies. We 
are compelled, then, to come, in behalf of 
these young men, before our brethren of 
the older States, and put to them the ques- 
tion, ‘* Shall we say to these candidates for 
the ministry, ‘ We can sustain you no Jon- 
ger,’ aud through them, to the noble spirited, 
but poor young men, who are expecting 
soon to commence their studies, ‘Stay at 
home, we'can give you no aid?? Must 
the hopes of the Western churches be thus 
suddenly blasted? Can the East afford 
that the West should suffer such a loss ?”” 
In years past, the churches of the East 
have considered the cause of the great val- 
ley their own, They have understood that 
the perpetuity of their own choicest privi- 
leges is involved in its moral character, and 
they have nobly aided in sustaining the gos- 
pel here. That help was never needed 
more than at thismoment. To recede from 
our present advanced position, is to consent 
to be conquered—and recede we must, if 
speedy and efficient aid be not afforded us 
from abroad. To you, then, we make our 
appeal—and to you and to the great Head 
of the Church we commend our cause. 

Our embarrassments are now very much 
increased by the fact that we have no agent 
here for the Western Education Society ; 
and after repeated attempts, we are still 
unable to obtain one. Our object in ad- 
dressing this letter, is two-fold. 1. To en- 
treat you, if possible, to find us a suitable 
man for an agent; and send him on to us 
immediately, 2. To ask you to lay our case 
before the churches of the East, and request 
them to help us. 

I have full confidence, from my personal 
acquaintance with you, that you will feel a 
deep interest in this matter, and the mode 
of rendering assistance I cheerfully leave to 
your discretion; but pray let the help be 
speedy and ample. Very sincerely, your 
friend, C. E. STOWE, 

In behalf of Committee of Western Am, Ed, Soo. 


Rey. 8S. H. Rippeu. 


RULE CHANGED. 


THE expediency of modifying the Rule 
of the Society in relation to the reception 
of new applicants, so as to require on their 
part a longer time of trial as church mem- 
bers, and as classical students, previous to 
their being recommended to the patronage 
of the Society, was under consideration at 
the two last meetings of the Directors; 
and at the recent quarterly meeting the 
following vote was unanimously passed: 

Voted, That, instead of six months, as 
hitherto required, in Rule I. Chapter V. of 


the Rules of the Society, relating to Bene- 
ficiaries, one year be required hereafter ; 
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and that the aforesaid Rule be altered ac- 
cordingly. 

Persons intending to make application for 
assistance through any of the Examining 
Committees of the American Education 
Society, will henceforth be required to 
furnish testimonials in accordance with the 
above regulation, viz: testimonials certify- 
ing that they have been members of the 
Charch of Christ for one year; and that 
they have been engaged in the study of the 
Latin, or of the Latin and Greek languages, 
for an equal term of time. 


APPOINTMENT. 


Tue Rev. AnsEet Nasu, of Vernon, Ct. 
has been appointed General Agent of the 
American Education Society for the States 
of Vermont, New Hampshire and Maine, 
and has accepted the appointment. Rev. 
Mr. Nash is known to the ministers and 
churches of New England, as having once 
labored for several years with much effi- 
ciency and success as an Agent of this So- 
ciety. An urgent call to settle in the pas- 
toral charge, connected with other provi- 
dential circumstances, induced him, two 
years ago, to resign his agency. He has 
again entered into the service of the Society, 
and from his former experience, and his 
extensive acquaintance with the friends of 
the cause, will possess many advantages for 
a judicious and successful discharge of its 
important duties. 


——- 
REPORT OF REV. MR, NASH. 


To the Secretary of the American Education Society. 

Rev. anv Dear Sir,—Contrary to all 
my expectation and my seeking, I find my- 
self again occupied with the laborious and 
responsible work of an agent. Truly the 
Lord has led me in a way that I knew not. 
As one quarter of a year has now expired 
since I resumed this course of life, it may 
not be unsuitable for me to give some ac- 
count of the experience which I have had, 
and the observations which I have made, 
during this period. My time has been 
spent in the counties of Hartford and Tol- 
land in the State of Connecticut, and in the 
State of Vermont, on the west side of the 
Green Mountains. After some statements 
which I had heard respecting the Education 
Society, I have been rather agreeably dis- 
appointed to find it retaining so strong a 
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hold on the sympathies and the confidence 
of an enlightened Christian community. 
The opinion that this Institution has accom- 
plished the end for which it was organized, 
and that there is little if any further need 
of its operations, I have found to be regarded 
by the most intelligent as wholly without 
foundation. On slight observation, it is at 
once apparent, that the surplus of ministers, 
of which so much has been said in some 
quarters, exists far more in imagination and 
appearance, than in reality. To the well 
informed it is perfectly obvious, that except 
in some very limited portions of the country, 
we are very far from being supplied with 
competent Christian instructors. To all 
such it is well known, that for a long time 
the increase of our population has been and 
that it is still fast outstripping the supply of 
Christian pastors and teachers. The most 
that can be said, with even the show of 
truth on this subject, is that there needs to 
be in the land a more equal distribution of 
the persons among us who are qualified for 
the sacred office. In this opinion there is 
a perfect concurrence on the part of all 
whose judgment is entitled to respect. I 
have no recollection of an individual of 
this description disposed to call its truth in 
question. 

By persons most actively employed in 
efforts for the enlargement of Zion, I have 
heard it asserted at every turn, that there 
is need of every instrumentality in full 
operation to increase the number of pious 
well instructed ministers of the gospel; and 
further, that viewing things in prospect, 
there never was greater need of this than 
at present. The prediction is often uttered, 
that for the church to suspend or even to 
relax its efforts for this end, must at no 
distant day be attended by the most disas- 
trous consequences. It is believed that the 
standard of Christian liberality is gradually 
rising in our community; that hence the 
time is not far distant when more will be 
given than at present among us for the ad- 
vancement of the Redeemer’s cause. We 
know full well that even Christians as a 
body have as yet hardly begun to make 
sacrifices for Christ. We confidently an- 
ticipate that ere long they will feel as they 
have never felt, that all which they possess 
belongs to the Saviour, and that they are 
only stewards of his bounty. When this 
shall be, we doubt not that where tens and 
hundreds are now given for the advance- 
ment of his kingdom, hundreds and thou- 
sands will be cast into his treasury. But 
every intelligent Christian is well aware 
that all this will be of little avail in the 
absence of competent religious teachers. 
It is established on the testimony of Jehovah 
himself, that men cannot believe on Hitn of 
whom they have not heard; that faith 
comes by hearing. Hence it is felt by more 
than a few, the best qualified to judge, that 
the comparatively slow increase of educated 
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pious ministers in the country ought to 
awaken the utmost solicitude in all the 
friends of Zion. Hence also it is often 
asserted that we have never seen the time 
when there was greater need of bringing 
all the means which we possess for acting 
in this cause into full and vigorous operation. 
It is obvious that our Education societies 
cannot be suffered to languish from the 
false impression that they are no jonger 
needed, or indeed from any other cause, 
without the most disastrous results. But I 
have often heard it asserted with much 
emphasis, this thing must not be. The 
church can by no means afford to lay aside 
or to neglect this instrumentality so plainly 
fundamental to all other means of spiritual 
good. It is felt that to discourage and hin- 
“der Education societies in their work will 
be to discourage and hinder, in the same 
degree, parents from educating their sons, 
and young men from educating themselves 
for the ministry. Butif this thing is suffered 
to be done, ten years will not elapse before 
we shall not only be without men to employ 
in the missionary service at home and 
abroad, but even those parts of the country 
where there is now supposed to be a surfeit 
of spiritual teachers will be unable to fur- 
nish their vacant congregations with pastors, 
and will experience a famine of hearing the 
words of the Lord. I have been cheered 
with the belief. that there is a measure of 
increased sensibility and concern on_ this 
subject. Sure I am, to say no more, that 
the public mind is capable of being im- 
pressed by a statement of facts in relation 
to it in a degree of which I was not aware. 
To what shall we ascribe it that so strong a 
current has been seen setting against the 
Education cause—and that too in some 
quarters where we ought to expect better 
things? Has it been from ignorance or 
prejudice, or the selfishness and worldliness 
incident to a depraved heart? It may be 
less important and less interesting to answer 
these inquiries, than to know that the 
strength of this current is abated. If it is 
not met already by an opposite current, 
plainly its surges do not run so high as 
even a few months ago. I cannot doubt 
that a judicious and efficient’ course on the 
part of those who collect and who disburse 
the funds of the American Education So- 
ciety, is all which is requisite, that it may, 
in due time, have that rank in public esti- 
mation among kindred institutions to which 
it is so fully entitled, : 

In order to this I have been led to con- 
sider two things as of particular importance. 
First, that there be all possible discrimina- 
tion and vigilance in the selection and the 
supervision of the young men who enjoy 


the confidence and the patronage of the In-. 


stitution. Second, that the Spirit of God 
be poured out on the community, and an 
increased number of young men be made 
the subjects of renewing grace. This may 
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be less within the scope of human agency 
than the particular before named. Still we 
can by no means doubt that He who has 
the residue of the Spirit will be sought unto 
by his people to do it for them. It is 
surely a painful and an alarming fact, that 
unless the Holy Ghost descend in his re- 
newing influences on the community, we 
shall be hardly able much longer to find 
any considerable number of young men 
amongst us of suitable character to be edu- 
cated for the Christian ministry. I[t cannot 
be too strongly felt, that the thing which 
does now, more than every thing else, threat- 
en disaster and defeat to all our benevolent 
enterprises and institutions, is the absence of 
that divine power and grace, without which 
all human means and efforts are unavailing. 
Unless converts to righteousness are soon 
multiplied among our young men, where 
shall the means be found of that future sup- 
ply of men to preach the unsearchable 
riches of Christ, which is so needful to our 
own country and to.the world ? 


Chittenden Co. Vt., Oct. 14, 1841. 


<< 


From the Boston Recorder. 
ANOTHER MACEDONIAN CRY. 
“ Who will come over and help us?” 


We have received an interesting letter 
from Rey. Artemas Buiiarp, Pastor of 
the First Presbyterian Church in St. Louis, 
Mo, in reply to some inquiries addressed to 
him some time since, accompanied by 
papers containing some discussions on the 
subject of “‘ unemployed ministers.’ We 
give: below the substance of his letter, 
which we think must be read with deep 
interest, both by ministers and members of 
churches in New-England. He says, “I 
have no hesitation in saying that Missouri, 
Illinois, and Indiana, are wofully destitute 
of ministers ; and that very many churches 
must have supplies from New Engianl and 
New-York, or the country and the church 
will suffer irreparable loss. In these States, 
there are not a few churches and congrega- 
tions that would support ministers in full, 
if ministers could be obtained. There are 
many others, which would pay half or two- 
thirds of a minister’s support, for one or 
two years, and then be prepard to give him 
a full support. There are many other 
places where the Home Mission Society 
ought to do most that is done for a man’s 
support for the first one or two years. 
After that, the people would fully support 
him. I fully believe that no class of 
ministers in the West are now more useful 
or popular than those who come here from 
New-England. Indeed, I am sure there is 
no class so much so. There are many 
persons who are jealous of them, and in 
some places they will for a time meet with 
But, it is the same with all 
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other ministers, from all parts of the land 
and world. 

There are very many places where new 
churches should be organized, and that 
speedily—places that will soon be very im- 
portant. They must have preachers soon, 
or some of New-England’s best sons there, 
will forget the religion of their fathers, and 
be lost to themselves, their conntry, and 
the cause of Christ. There are places 
where a man could pay his debts as soon, 
or sooner than in New-England. But 
they are few. I think coming West, in a 
temporal point of view, a sacrifice. 

There are places where a minister could be 
supported by several churches in a circuit. 
We need more such men. But the main 
effort should be to furnish each church 
with a minister as soon as possible. Till 
that can be done, some should labor ona 
circuit. In many places, the people would 
support a man, if he would teach and 
preach at the same time. | have often 
been requested to supply such men in 


Missouri. But, I do not think this ought 
to be done. Ministers are too much in 
demand. The churches in the United States 


ought to sce every man sustained in the 
work, who is ready for it and fit for it. 
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Some in our country must be ruined, if 
men are not willing to endure the same 
that foreign missionaries do. But the time 
is short, and souls are precious. If New- 
England does not furnish us hundreds of 
ministers, millions in the West must be 
lost. The Education and Home Mission 
Societies must double their efforts, or the 
harvest will perish.” 

The information contained in this letter 
is just such as the ministers and churches 
in New England need; and we see not 
how the call can be disregarded. Men 
who have entered the ministry with right 
views and feelings, will. certainly stand 
ready to go wherever the Lord calls them, 
without regard to the hardships and trials 
which they may encounter, or the sacrifice 
of personal feelings and partialities for 
particular modes and customs which may 
be required of them; and the churches are 
bound, by their covenant vows, to sustain 
them, even though the effort should reduce 
them to poverty ; for we are required to 
follow the self-sacrificing example of our 
Lord, even so far, if need be, as ‘‘ to lay 
down our lives for the brethren.” 


—f— 
From the N, Y. Evangelist. 
DESTITUTION OF THE WEST. 


Tue destitution of the West has been 
dwelt upon by multitudes, many of whom 
received their information very indirectly. 
I shall speak only about those things con- 
cerning which I have had every opportu- 
nity to be well informed. 
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The destitution is indeed great. Thou- 
sands of immortal souls are perishing, be- 
cause there is no one to break unto them 
the bread of life. The different denomina- 
tions are doing something to roll back the 
current of vice and iniquity that threatens 
to bury everything that opposes its pro- 
gress, yet, after all which each evangelical 
denomination has done, or can do with its 
present number of ministers, the desolation 
gains upon us. Multitudes of churches in 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, lowa, and 
Michigan, that are able and willing to sup- 
port the gospel, are vacant because they 
cannot obtain a supply. 

Five hundred self-denying, talented, ac- 
tive young men might be settled in the pla- 
ces I have named this fall, if they were on 
the ground; that this is the fact, I know 
from my own observation. In view of this 
alarming destitution, let me ask how many 
of those who this year complete their theo- 
logical studies, are making arrangements to 
go and occupy these important fields of la- 

or? 

Will three hundred go? Will two hun- 
dred go? Will one hundred go? Will 
fifty go? Will twenty go? Let the an- 
swer come from the Theological Semina- 
ries. 

Let Union, let Andover, let New Haven, 
let Auburn answer. 

[happen to know something about this 
matter as respects two of the Institutions 
named, and I do not know that a single 
member of the last senior class in one of 
them will go to the West to settle. One 
expects to go from the present senior class 
in the other; now, supposing that the other 
two send an equal number, in the name of 
these perishing thousands, where shall the 
men so much needed come from? Where 
are we to look for a supply, if not to Ando- 
ver, to New York, to New Haven, and to 
Auburn? J. B 


——_— 


From the Charleston Observer. 


WHY SHOULD SPECIAL PRAYER BE 
OFFERED FOR AN INCREASE OF 
LABORERS IN THE VINEYARD OF 
CHRIST? 


1. Because the harvest is plenteous, and 
the laborers are few. Many organized con- 
gregations are destitute of the stated admin- 
istration of the word and ordinances. Large 
tracts of territory densely peopled in our 
land, are but very partially supplied with 
the ministrations of the Gospel. And from 
heathen countries the repeated, urgent, im- 
portunate cry, is heard: send those who 
will aid us in breaking to the perishing 
multitudes the bread of life—send quickly, 
and send many, for the harvest is ripe for 
the sickle. : : 

2. Because it is the very object for which 
our Lord Jesus directed special prayer to 
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be offered. The circumstances being simi- 
lar, the church will be guilty of neglecting 
his particular injunctions if she fails to do 
it. And the sin of omission, no less than 
the sin of commission, incurs his frown. 

3. Because compliance with his direction 
in this respect is a test of discipleship—un- 
der the general rule, “if ye love me keep 
my commandments.” The love of Christ 
should therefore constrain us to obey him. 

4, Because the ministry is the gift of 
God—* No man taketh upon himself this 
honor, but he that is called, as was Aaron.” 
His special gifts to his church, should, there- 
fore, be the subject of her special regard. | 

5. Because the hearts of all men are in 
his hands, and he can bring thousands and 
tens of thousands who are standing in the 
-market places all the day idle, into his vine- 
yard, and find them ample employment. 

6. Because the ministry is the chief in- 
strumentality which God has appointed for 
the conversion of sinners and for the edifi- 
cation of the church. It is but reasonable, 
therefore, that we should offer special prayer 
for large accessions to the number to whom 
this work is committed. 

7. Because God will be inquired after by 
the house of Israel for those very blessings 
which he has it in his heart to bestow. 

8, Because there is no reason to antici- 
pate the promised glory of the church, un- 
til the multitudes are greatly increased who 
shall publish the salvation of the Gospel— 
and no reason to anticipate this increase, 
but in answer to the prayers of his people. 

9. Because these gifts are more highly 
valued when they are bestowed in answer 
to prayer. 

10. Because ministers, like other men, 
are mortal. And the congregation that has 
a pastor to-day, may be vacant to-morrow. 
If, therefore, there be not an increase of 
laborers, it may be very difficult to obtain a 
supply. 

11. Because to pray for an increase of 
laborers, is to pray for the best interests, 
temporal and eternal, of a dying world. 


a oe 


CANDIDATES FOR THE MINISTRY. 


In the College at Athens, Geo., there 
have been several revivals—one of a recent 
date, which resulted in an accession to the 
church of a numberof the students. But 
we could not ascertain how many of these 
have resolved to devote their lives to the 
ministry of reconciliation. Among the pi- 
ous young men who have been educated in 
this Institution—and perhaps the same may 
be said of all our southern colleges—very 
few have felt themselves called to spend 
and be spent in the service of Christ. Some 
have engaged in the study of law—others 
have chosen the profession of medicine. 
Secular pursuits, of one kind or another, 
have engrossed the attention of almost 
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all, toward whom the expectation of the 
church had once fondly turned, as her fu- 
ture heralds. They had professedly turned 
their feet to the testimonies of the Lord. 
They had consecrated themselves to his 
service in a public manner. They had giv- 
en external evidence that they were not 
ashamed of the Gospel of Christ: and yet 
when the question of personal duty came 
before them, they have almost all unhesita- 
tingly thrust the ministry aside, and en- 
tered with ardor upon other pursuits—ma- 
king, in some instances, shipwreck of their 
faith—and in others, leaving it doubtful to 
themselves and to others whether they had 
ever been called into the kingdom of 
Christ. 

The reason why so few of our pious ed- 
ucated young men seek the ministry, arises 
in part from the manner in which they have 
been trained, and in part from the state of 
public opinion which they must necessarily 
encounter. Very few pious fathers and 
mothers are in the habit of consecrating 
their sons from their infancy to this work. 
They do not make it the burden of their de- 
sires and their prayers that God may be 
honored by them in the Gospel of his Son. 
They do not educate them with a reference 
to this work; and even after they have be- 
come hopefully pious they select for them 
some other pursuit; and rather discourage 
than encourage them to engage in the min- 
istry, when the question of persunal duty is 
before their minds. 

The example of others also tends to divert 
their thoughts from the subject. They see 
at once that the ministry is not the high 
road to honor, to emolument, or to ease. It 
is a self-denying and laborious work—offer- 
ing in the prospect little else than poverty 
and trial, and often actual want of the com- 
forts and necessaries of life—and they shrink 
from voluntarily encountering such trials, 
and from looking for their support to the 
miserable pittance which the churches 
usually bestow upon their ministers, and 
bestow it not freely, but as though it were 
wrung from them in payment for that for 
which they receive no equivalent. 

But still such reasons as these are not 
sufficient. The Head of the Church has 
issued his command and given his promise. 
And as the life of a man does not consist in 
the abundance of the things which he pos- 
sesses, the command should be obeyed and 
the promise believed. Stronger motives 
than mere worldly considerations invest 
the ministerial office—to win souls to Christ 
—to cover a multitude of sins—to save 
from death the guilty and the perishing— 
and to promote the glory of God and the 
good of man. It is an employment which 
angels might covet, and which many more 
would seek had they a proper view of the 
recompense of reward which will be 
bestowed upon all those who are faithful 
unto death. 
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The subject of personal duty is not, we 
fear, sufficiently urged upon the considera- 
tion of pious young men. The difficulties 
in the way are not met as they should be. 
What they themselves owe to the Gospel 
is not brought before their minds with suffi- 
cient distinctness ; nor what they should do, 
as an imperfect but grateful return for the 
inestimable favor of God in bringing them 
from darkness to light. The ministry do 
not press this subject as they should, with 
line upon line and precept upon precept. 
Nor is it made the burden of their prayers, 
as directed by the precept of the Saviour, 
who said, “ Pray ye to the Lord of the har- 
vest.” But we have yet to learn that any 
one having a proper sense of the responsi- 
bilities of the ministerial office, and spend- 
ing his life in preaching the Gospel, ever 
regretted on his dying bed that he had not 
chosen some worldly avocation, instead of 
the self-denying work to which he had de- 
voted his time and his talents.— Charleston 
Observer. 


—_—<p—— 
From the Philadelphia Christian Observer, 
FIELDS TO BE OCCUPIED. 


Tue following extracts are transferred to 
our columns from the Appendix to the An- 
nual Report of the Philadelphia Home 
Missionary Society, just published. They 
show that more ministers are wanted in 
Pennsylvania and the adjoining States, as 
well as for wide fields at the South and 
West. 

The Rev. I. W. K. Handy, of Berlin, 
Md., writing to obtain a missionary to labor 
in the southern portion of the State of Del- 
aware, says,— ; 

‘« My own riding, simply to meet appoint- 
ments, is about 110 miles every four weeks. 
Brother Mustard (settled at Lewes, Del.,) 
has to do, perhaps, very little less. Our 
usefulness is so impaired, by being com- 
pelled to travel over these extensive cir- 
cuits, that we scarcely have any encour- 
agement to preach. It is not so much the 
fatigue of riding that troubles us, as the 
meagre prospect of doing good after we 
have reached our congregations. We can 
be with them once only in four weeks; 
and, if the weather is bad, once in eight 
weeks; and then seldom longer than the 
Sabbath. We have mourned over this 
state of things for along time, and have 
been endeavoring in various ways to make 
our condition better. We have at length 
devised a plan, which, if you will help us 
accomplish, will, with the blessing of God, 
effect all that we desire. Blackawater, Lau- 
rel, and Indian river, (churches,) are com- 
paratively near each other, and would form 
a pleasant union. With an active man as 
their pastor, these churches could soon sup- 
port a minister by themselves. What we 
desire is, that the Missionary Society should 
render them assistance. It is exceedingly 
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important that something should be done 
for us, Please present our cause to the 
Board, and you will confer a favor, not only 
upon the churches particularly specified, 
but upon the cause of religion in general.” 

Rev. P. Chamberlain, of Waterford, 
Erie county, Pa., a member of the Board 
of the Erie Agency of the P. H. M. So- 
ciety, under date of March 18, 1841, 
writes,— 

“ Centreville, Troy, and Randolph, need 
a minister immediately. A section of 
country in Warren county, extending a 
number of miles along Broken-straw creek, 
is urgent for a minister. One gentleman, 
though not a professor of religion, will give 
100 dollars a-year to support a Presbyterian 
minister. Gravel-run and Washington are 
still vacant, and I shall probably be under 
the necessity of resigning my pastoral 
charge. JY have been unable to preach for 
some weeks. 

“« Here, then, are stz places where minis- 
ters are needed, and where the people are 
willing, to the extent of their means, to 
support them, Besides these, we should 
have d¢wo itinerant missionaries in the 
bounds of our Presbytery, in our little 
churches already organized, and to organize 
others in destitute places. Measures are 
in progress, for exhibiting in detail the con- 
dition of the field of ouragency. From the 
statement made, you see there is a deplor- 
able destitution. A close examination will 
show it in a worse light. Do what you can 
for us.” 

Letters have been received from several 
esteemed correspondents, in different parts 
of the State of Pennsylvania, on the subject, 
noticed by Mr. Chamberlain, which present 
the destitution in regard to extent at least 
as much greater than had been anticipated. 
We have not room, however, for further 
extracts, except this short one from a pastor 
in Mercer co., Pa., who, under date of April 
24, 1841, says,— 

‘“* We stand in great need of missionaries: 
more than one-half of the population are 
destitute of the stated preaching of the 
Word,” 

The population is 33,867, Ministers, of 
all denominations, 19. 

—— 


GEM FOR THE CHRISTIAN. 


In this life Christians must not only ex- 
pect to do God’s will, but also to suffer it: 
and the latter is often more difficult than 
the former, Vincitur qui patitur. To be 
spoken of wrongfully and not retaliate, to 
endure much affliction “in mind, body, 
and estate,” and still to preserve our integ- 
rity is what very few attain. But it is by 
affliction very often that Christians are tried 
and purified, as gold in the furnace, and 
thereby prepared for heaven, where, in the 
language of the prophet, “all tears are 
wiped away from all eyes.” 
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We have collected the following items of information respecting the receat Commence- 


ments at various Colleges. 


No. who received the 


Name. degree of Bs A. 
Waterville, 11 
Bowdoin, 35 
Dartmouth, 78 
Univ. of Vermont, 22 
Middlebury, 6 

~ Williams, 32 
Amherst, 32 
Harvard Univ. Ad 
Brown Univ. 31 
Washington, Ct. 16 
Wesleyan Univ., Ct. 31 
Yale, 78 
Columbia, 31 


Hon No. who received the 
M.A. M.A. Name. degree of B. A. M.A. 
8 Univ. of New York, 15 
16 Union, 80 36 
8 Hamilton, 15 igh 
7 3 Geneva, 7 2 
16 4 | Rutgers, 20 
10 4 Coll. of New Jersey, 59 36 
10 3 West. Reserve, Ohio, 10 
Marietta, Ohio, 9 3 
15 5 | Centre College, Ky. 13 17 
3 | Univ. of Pennsylvania, 11 6 
A7 2 Georgetown, D. C. 4 
2) Columbia Coll. D.C. 7 10 
4 Athens, Ga. 16 14 


The Honorary degree of D. D. was conferred by the 


University of Vermont, upon 
Middlebury College, 


Harvard University, 


Brown University, 
Washington College, Ct. 


Wesleyan University, Ct. 
, Union College, 


Hamilton College, 

Geneva College, 

College of New Jersey, 
Marietta College, 
Dickinson College, 

Athens College, Ga, 
University of N. Y. City, 
Centre College, Ky. 
University of Pennsylvania, 


Washington College, Pa. 


The Honorary degree of LL. 


Dartmouth College, upon 


Middlebury College, 
Amherst College, 


Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rey. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rey. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rey, Elijah C. Bridgeman, Am. Mission, China. 
Rey, R. Davidson, Pres. Transylvania Univ. 
Rev. Thomas Hartwell Horne, B. D. England. 
Rev. John C. Clay, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rev. George Duffield, Detroit, Mich. 

Rev. J. N. C. Grier, Forks of Brandywine, Pa. 


Benj. Labaree, Pres. Middlebury College. 
EK. W. Gilbert, Pres. Newark Coll. Del. 
Thos. W. Jenkyn, of London. 

Calvin Hitchcock, of Randolph, Ms. 

Mark Hopkins, Pres. Williams Coll. 

Barnas Sears, Pres. of Newton Theol. Inst. 
James Thompson, of Barre. 

Alexis Caswell, Prof. in Brown Univ. 
Cyrus Mason, Prof. in N. Y. University. 
Alfred Lee, Bishop elect of Delaware. 


Charles White, Pres. Wabash College, Ia. 


Noah Levings, Albany. 

David Moore, Staten Island. 

John Proudfit, Prof. in Rutgers Coll. 
Jared B. Waterbury, Hudson, N. Y. 
John C. Lord, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Ichabod S, Spencer, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Alfred Lee, Bishop elect of Delaware. 
John Brown, of Newburgh. 

Robert 8, Candish, Edinburg. 
Edward Beecher, Pres. Illinois Coll. 
John M. Krebs, New York City. 
Nathan Hoyt, Athens, 


D. was conferred by 


Jared Sparks, Prof. in Harvard University. 


ne 
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Matthew H. Simpson, Pres. Asbury Univ. Ta. 


Erastus D. McMasters, Pres. Hanover Coll. fa. 


Stephen Elliott, Bishop of Prot. Epis. Ch. in Ga, 
James Legge, Pres. Anglo-Chinese Coll. India. 


Frederick Hall, Prof. Columbian Coll. Washington, D. C. 


Hon. Samuel Nelson, Chief Justice of New York. 


His Excellency John Tyler, Pres. of the United States. 
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Harvard University, 
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Hon. James Savage, Boston. 


Hon. Francis C. Gray, Boston. 
\ Hon. F. X. Martin, Chief Justice of Louisiana. 
Hon, Samuel 8. Wilde, Judge Mass. Sup. Court. 


Yale College, 


Hon. Augustus B. Longstreet, Pres. Emory Coll. Ga. 


Hon, David B. Douglas, Kenyon College, Ohio. 


Union College, 


George Bancroft, Esq. Boston. 


Hon. Samuel Jones, Chief Justice Sup. Ct. N. York City. 
Hon. A. B. Hasbrouck, Pres. Rutgers College. 

Charles Lyell, F. R. S. England. 

Ralph Barnes Grindrod, England. 


Geneva College, 
Rutgers College, 
College of New Jersey, 


Hon, David B. Douglas, Pres, of Kenyon College. 
Hon. Theodore Frelinghuysen, Chancellor N. Y. Univ. 
Hon, Joseph C. Hornblower, Chief Justice of N. Jersey. 


Hon. David L. Swain, Pres. Univ. of North Carolina. 


SUMMARY. 
Colleges, 27; B. A. 713; M. A. 246; Hon, M. A. 48; D. D. 83; LL. D. 19. 
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Receipts of the American Education Society, for 
the October Quurter', 1841. 


INCOME FROM FUNDS 
LOANS REFUNDED 


351 00 
2,170 85 


LEGACIES, 


Tewksbury, Miss Sarah F, Rogers, by Mr. 
Wm. Rogers, Ex. 

Westfield, Miss Freelove Collins, in part, by 
Jona. ‘l'aylor, Esq. Ex., forthe P. Fund 800 00 

Worthington, Rev. Jona. L. Pomeroy, in pt. 
by Hon, Lewis Strong, Ad, de bonis non 250 00—1,060 00 


10 00 


AUXILIARY SOCIETIES, 
BERKSHIRE County. 


Great Barrington, Collection 22 00 
Lee, do. 34-22 
Lenoz, do... 15 03 
Peru, do. 5 60 
Pittsfield, Cont. in Cong. Ch, 60 00 
Ladies’ Aux. Ed. Soc. 20 00—80 00 


Richmond, Miss Jerusha Lord Perry, to const. 


Mr. Albertus Perry a L. M. of Co. Soc, 10 00 
~ Sheffield, Por 1840, 2654 ; for 1841, 49 31 75 85 
Stockbridge, Collection 10 00—252 70 
Essex County Soutn. 

(Hon. David Choate, Essex, Tr.] 
Beverly, Society of Rey. Mr. Bushnell 18 38 
Rockport, Soc. of Rev. Wakefield Gale, by Mr. 

J. R, Gott ‘ 30 00-—48 38 


FRANKLIN County. 
{Mr. Samuel Maxwell, Jr. Greenfield, Tr.] 


Ashfield, Gent. Assoc. 8 00 
Ladies’ do. 8 37 
Gentiemen, by T. White, Esq. 7 00. 
Ladies, by do. 6 75—30 12 

Buckland, by Mr. E. P. Sherwin 8 63 

Charlemont, by Mr. Silas Hawkes 21 31 

Conway, by Dr. Hamilton 39 50 
Legacy of Mrs. Grace Howland 10 00—49 50 

Deerfield, (South) 8 00 

Greenfield, (2d Parish) in part 2 00 

Hawley, (1st Parish) do, by Gen. Longley 1 66 

Northfield, ‘Trinitarian Society 4 31 

Rowe, Mrs. Lucy Reed 5 00 

Shelburne, by Mrs, lydia Fisk 11 88 
By Mrs. go ee a 15 50—27 38 
rland, 3591; Hstate of Dea, Khisha 

i sa aa 85 91-243 82 


Rowe 50 


Hamesuire County. 
[Hon. Lewis Strong, Northampton, Tr.] 


Enfield, Ben, Soc. by Mr. Leonard Woods, Tr., 
through Mr. A, Smith 100 00 
Hatfield, Mr. Rufus Cowles and brother, to const. 


Mr. R. C. a L. M. of the Co. Soc, 15 00 
Southampton, Ladies’ Ed. Society 6 90 
From the disposable fund of the Uo, Society 450 10 

The following by Rey. Joseph Emerson, Ag’t. 
Amherst, (North) Rev. Mr. Cook’s Soc. 3 00 


Hadiey, A child 25 
Hatfield. Soc. of Rey. Mr. Neill, from Ladies, 
(of which $15 is toconst. Mrs. Henry Neill, 
and $15 to const. Mrs. Israel Billings L. 
M.s of the Co. Soc.) 58 81 
From Gent. (of which $15 is to 
const, Erastus Billings a L. M. 


of the Co. Soc.) 91 86-150 67—725 92 


Hamepen County. 
(Mr. Samue! Raynolds, Springfield, Tr.] 


Springfield, Soc. of Rev. Dr. Osgood 

West Springfield, Society of Rev. A. Augustus 
Wood, (of which $15 is to const, Col, Dan- 
iel Merricka L. M. of Co. Soc. and $100 is 
to const. Mrs. A. A. Wood an H. M.) 
[The above by Rev. Joseph Emerson, Ag’t.] 

Chester, by hand of F. Kyle, Esq. 2 50 

Longmeadow, (East) Soc. of Rev. Mr. Tupper 33 25 

Longmeadow, ( West) Soc. of Rev, Mr, Bebee, 


126 76 


138 12 


Gent. 39 32 
Ladies 25 61—64 93 
Springfield, Soc. of Rev. Mr. Russell 19 22 


Springfield, ( Cabotville) Ladies of Cong. 
Ch. and Soc. to const. Mrs, Sumner 
G. Clapp a L. M. of Co. Soc, 20 00—39 22 
West Springfield, Society of Rev. A. A, 
Wood, Mr. Wm. Ashley 15 00 


Miss EK. Ashley 5, H. Ashley250 7 50 
Miss Corintha C. Ashley 2 50 
A donation 1 256—26 25 


Wilbraham, (South) Soc. of Rey. Mr. Hazen, 
in part 


A 
4 00—435 03 


Norrork County. 
[Rev. John Codman, D, D. Dorchester, Tr.] 


Braintree, Ch. of Rev. Dr. Storrs, bal. 160 
Foxborough, Soc. of Rev. Daniel J. Poor, $40 
of which to const, him an H. M, 46 68 


Weymouth, (North) Soc. of Rev. J. Emery, Jr. 53 75—101 93 


Oxtp Cotony. 
[Col. Alexander Seabury, New Bedford, Tr.} 
Easton, Lincoln Drake, Esq. to const. Lincoln 


Shepherd Drake an H. M. 100 00 
PirymovutH County. 
{Dea. Morton Eddy, Bridgewater, Tr.] 
Middleboro’, (North) Soc, of Rev. Philip Colby 8 09 


iia). 
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Reuiarovs Cuar. Soc. or MIDDLESEX 
NortuH anv Vicinity, 


(Dea. Jonathan S. Adams, Groton, Tr.] 


Ashby, A friend, towards L. M. 

Fitchburg, Young Men's Ed. Soc. by Mr. J. T. 
Farwell, bal. to const. Mrs. Margaret P. 
Bullard an H, M. 

Leominster, Soc. of Rev, Mr. Hubbard 


5 00 


44 12 
50 42—99 54 


Epvvucation Society 1n WorcesTER 
Nortu AssociaTiIon. 


(Mr. Moses Chamberlain, Templeton, Tr.J 


Lancaster, Soc. of Rey. Chs. Parker, by Rev. J. 
8. Clark of Boston 

Phillipston, Ladies’ Aux. Ed. Soc. 27 87, Gent. 
do. 21 65, by Mr. Jason Goulding, through 
Rey, P. O. Powers 


10 00 


49 5259 52 


RuHopx Isuanp Stare AuXILiaRyY. 
[ Mr. Isaac Wilcox, Providence, Tr.] 
Providence, Beneficent Ladies’ Ed. Soc, in the Cong. 


of Rey. Dr. ‘'ucker, by Miss E. Coville 47 00 
$5,703 69 
MAINE BRANCH. 
[Prof. William Smyth, Brunswick, Tr.] 
Bethel, ** Abstinence,” 1 50 

Benev. Society 12 5u—14 00 

NEW HAMPSHIRE BRANCH. 

[Hon. Samuel Morril, Concord, Tr.]} 
Boscawen, Society of Rev. Mr. Tracy 28 23 


Canterbury, Family of Mrs. Gerrish 2 
Concord, Ch. and Cong. of Rev, Daniel J, Noyes, 
to const. him an H. M. - 
Cong. of Rev. A. P. Tenney, in part to con- 
stitute him an H. M. 
Of Rev. Mr. Tenney as Treas. of Mer. Co. 
Ed. Soc. 3 6258-08 
[The above by Rev. Joseph Emerson, Ag’t.] 


Boscawen, (E. P.) A subscription, by Dea. Gerrish 150 
Campton, By Mr. William Green, of Plymouth 5 65 
Fitzwilliam, Cont. by 8. A. Gerould, Esq. Tr. 
Cheshire Co. Aux. Ed, Soc. 272 
Ladies’ Ed. Soc. by do. 48 00—50 72 
Hampton, By Joseph Boardman, Esq. Tr. Rock. Co, 
Conf. of Chs. 4 87 


Rindge, Mr. J. B. Breed, bal. to const. hima L. M. by do. 10 00 
Seabrook and Hampton Falls, Evan. Cong. Soc. by J. 


Boardman, Esq. lr, &c. 7 50 
Strafford Co. Aux. Ed. Soc. by Mr. Edmund J. Lune, 

‘Treas, 41 97 

$211 32 
NORTH WESTERN BRANCH. 

(Joseph Warner, Esq. Middlebury, Vt. Tr.] 
Brattleboro’, Soc, of Rev. Charles Walker, in part 31 00 
Guilford, Miss Susan Boyden 25 
Pomfret, Cong. Society 3°75 
Townsend, A member of the Ch. of Rev. Mr. Graves 2 00 

(The above by Rey. Joseph Emerson, Ag’t.] 
Brattleboro’, Soc. of Rey. Charles Walker, by Rey. Nel- 

son Barbour, Tr, Wind. Co, Ed. Soc. 6 25 
Briepar, Cong. Ch. by A. Wilcox, Esq. Tr. Add, Co. 

Hd. Soc, 22 50 
Chelsea, Cong. Ch. and Soc, bal. by Harry Hale, Esq. 

‘lr. Orleans Co, Aux. Ed. Soc. 117 
Cornwall, Cong. Ch. by A. Wilcox, Esq. Tr. &c. 10 37 
Fairlee, Darius Child, Esq. to const. himself a L. M. by 

H. Hale, Esq. ‘Ur. &c. 21 16 
Middlebury, Cong. Ch. 48 50 
Middletown, Cong. Ch. and Soe, 775 
Poultney, Vo. 17 75 
Rupert, David Wilson 1 ou 
St. Johnsbury, 2d Cong. Ch. and Soc. by Mr. Charles 

Fairbanks 18 25 
Westminster, (W.) by Rev. Nelson Barbour, Tr. &c. 5 70 

$197 40 
CONNECTICUT BRANCH, 
[Eliphalet Terry, Esq. Hartford, Tr,} 

Bloomfield, Rev. Mr. Backus 200 

East Hartford, Collection, in part, by Rey. Ansel 

Nash, Ag’t. 20 00 

Coll. bal. by Rev. Samuel antag 27 40—47 40 
Griswold, Bal. of coll. by Rev. W. R. Jewett 3 00 
Glastenbury, Coll. in lst Soc. by Chs. Hosmer 16 00 
Huntington, Cont. in Cong. Soc. by Rev, ‘I’. Punderson 9 00 


UNDS. 


1 
[Nov. 
Milford, let Cong. Soc. by A. Townsend, Jr. Tr, &c. 10 50 
Middlebury, Benev. Assoc. by do. 20 12 
Naugatuck, Cong. Soc by do, Ne 4 43 
Norfolk, Mrs. Sarah Battell, by Dea. N. Willis, Boston 5 00 
Plymouth, lst Cong. Soc. by H. Calhoun, through Chs. 
Hosmer 66 50 
Southington, Cong. Ch. and Soc. by Wm, Clark 70 00 
Wethersfield, Coll. in pt. by Rev. A. Nash, Agt. 136 14 
Bal. of coll. by Dea. Stillman 14 75-150 89 
$404 84 


CENTRAL AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY. 
{Mr. William A, Booth, New York, Tr.] 


Pearl St. Ch. New York 86 79; Fem. Ed. Soc, Hudson, N« 
Y. by Mrs, Fairchild 4950; Mrs. Sophia Lewis, Brooklyn, N. 
Y.10; Cash 1; Murray St. Ch. coll. 121 30; 7th Presb. Che 
bal. coll. 750; S. 8S. No. 24 Ben. Ass. 452; Brick Ch., J. 
McComb 25; Legacy of Joseph Affolder, Newark, N. J. 100; 
3:1 Ch, Newark, by A. Bexch 10; Ist Ch. S. Baldwin 1; Jas. 
Millard, Catskill, 20; Maria Cook, do. 5; Fem. Ed. Soc. 
Washington Ct. Elects Goodyear, ‘Treas. 2810; A friend, by 
A.C. Bull 10; 3d Ch. Brooklyn, coll. 142 02; 2d Ch. Brooklyn 
140 82; Mercer St. Ch, W. W. Chester 100; Avails of uncur- 
rent funds 10 26. $872 81 


UTICA AGENCY. 
{James Dutton, Esq. Utica, Tr.] 


Adame 1847, Amboy Fem. Ben. Ass. 10, Antwerp 225, 
Bellville 380, Brownvitle 13 64, Coventry, Ist Ch. 8, 2d Ch. 
15, Colchester 1391, Camden 1, Canton 28, De Witt 9 35, 
D. Dagget 1, Fayetteville 2218, Governeur 31 50, Greenfield 
2260, Holland Patent 40, for Life Membership ot Rev. T. C. 
Hill; Helena 7 31, Jamesville 250, Kingsboro’ 5835, Lenox 
231, Massena 4, Manlius, A. Smith 20, Fem. Friend 3; Mor- 
risville 7, N. Mann 125, Norfolk, Miss Beach 3, Norwich 
13 50, Onondaga Hollow 14 38, Otisco 16 37, Plessis 15, Pots- 
dam, bal. 450, Rodman, Ch. coll. 1943, Lad. Sew. Soc. 6 36, 
being bal. of Rev. D. Spear’s Life Membership; Syracuse, Ist 
Ch. bal. 6 50, Lad. Sew. Soc. of 2d Ch. 10; Stockholm 5, 
Trenton 6 25, Wampsville 986, Watertown, Ist Ch. 67 06, 
2d Ch. 1913; Theresa 6, Homer, Ch. coll. 6 01, Dea. A. 
Thomas 3 68, Champion 5. $583 45 


WESTERN EDUCATION SOCIETY OF NEW YORK, 
ws (J. 8. Seymour, Esq. Auburn, Tr.] 


Bergen 15, Moriana 3, Youngstown 30, Cayuga 11 25, 
Seneca Falls 23 93, Penn Yan, Ist Ch. 21 95, Prattsburgh 20 
14, Naples, P. B. Torrey 1, Mrs. Torrey 50 cts., Miss Torrey 
12 cts. ; Dansville, Ist Ch. 1080, Free Ch. 506; Geneseo 19 
12, Geneva, Ch, coll. 59, H, H. Seely 75, H. Dwight 25, 
Axtell Scholarship, in part 20; Hammundsport 13, Waterloo 
17, Mount Morris 50, Canandaigua 7613, Rochester, 2d Ch. 
bal. 516, Sd Ch. 1178, Washington St. Ch. 19; Brighton 9 
58, Pittsford 10, Ovid 26, Auburn, Bartlett & Co. 10. 

. $588 52 


PHILADELPHIA EDUCATION SOCIETY. 
(Geo. W. McClelland, Esq. Philade!phia, Tr.] 


A. Metcalf; 3d Ch. Newark, M. W. Day 10, Coll. 36 65, 
J, B. Pinneco 15; Reading, coll. 67 40; Jas, Wier, Harrisburgh 
10; Rev, A. Converse, Phil. 12; Newark, Ist Ch. cull. 90 90, 


$226 95 
WESTERN RESERVE BRANCH, 
[Anson A, Brewster, Esq., Hudson, O., Tr.] 
Atwater 3 97, Burton 6 62, C. Falls 3, Claridon 6 12 19 71 
Conneaut 24, Cleveland 1, Fem. Ed. Soc, 5 30 00 
Chester 3, Euclid 2 50, Farmington 4 94 10 44 
Hartford 2 50, First Fresb. Ch. 4 6 50 


Huntington 14 75, Hudson 23 50, Rev. D. C. Blood and 


lady 10 48 25 
Johnson, Rev. O. 8. Eells 2, Kinsman 46 81 48 81 
ower Sandusky 5, Lyme, bal 50 c. Mesopotamia 14 50 20 00 
Nelson 11 25, Painesville 2, Richfield 27 40 25 
Streetsboro 2 50, Tallmadge, Fem. Ed. Soc. 12 50 15 00 


Vernon 4 25, Windham 7, Stillman Scott, an old sub. 5 16 25 
Avails of Scholarships—Mrs, A. Crosby 10 00 
Hon. H. Kingsbury 10, Hon. P. M. Weddell 10 20 00 J 
U. Seeley 10, J. Austin 10, E. Wright 10 30 00—60 00 


9315 
Whole amount received $9,118 19. 


Clothing received during the Quarter. 


Ashby, Ms. Ladies’ Cent Soc, a bundle of shirts, socks, &c. by 
Mrs. Betsey 1’. Hayward, Tr. 

Boscawen, N. H. Wadies’ Fd. Soc. shirts, pillow cases, and 
socks, by Miss Lucy E. Price, ‘I'r. 

Poultney, Vt. Shirts, collars, socks, &c. 

Cuyahoga Falls, O. Sundry articles $5; Randolph $7 68; 
Strongsville $1 37. 

Tallmadge, Fem. Ed. Soc. $687; Gent. Assoc. $1; Vernon 
75 c. Windham $1 87. 

Petersham, Ms, Mrs. E, Grosvenor, a bundle of shirts, towels, 
and socks, 
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MEMO I R, 
HISTORICAL AND LITERARY, OF THE LATE BARON DE SACY, 


READ AT A SESSION OF THE ASIATIC SOCIETY, JUNE 25, 1838, BY M, REINAUD, HIS 
SUCCESSOR IN THE CHAIR OF ARABIC, AND FORMERLY HIS PUPIL, 


[Translated and ae by Mrs. Mrs. 8. J. (Jenks) Mernitt.*] 


Antuony Isaac Sitvestre pe Sacy was born at Paris, on the 21st of 
September, 1758. His father, James Abraham Silvestre, was a notary. 
M. de Sacy had two brothers; and as is customary among the citizens of 
Paris, the eldest continued the name of his father, the second received that 
of de ’Sacy, and the third was called Silvestre de Chanteloup. 

At the age of seven, M. de Bacy had the misfortune to lose his father. 
His mother was a woman of education, and supplied, as much as possible, 
this loss, to her children. M. de Sacy, being of delicate health, was taught 
reading, writing, and the classics, in which he became an uncommon pro- 
ficient, by a private tutor, fortunately an excellent man. 

At the age of twelve, M: de Sacy was. accustomed to walk with his tutor 
in the garden of the Abbey St. Germain-des-Prés. It was occupied, at 
that time, by the Benedictines of St. Maur, who were specially devoted to 
the cultivation of letters, and whose name. recalls many beautiful monu- 
ments, raised by them, to the honor of religion and science. One of these, 
Dom Berthereau, was then preparing a collection of Arabic historians of 
the war of the Crusades. M. de Sacy already possessed uncommon pru- 
dence and decision of character. Dom Berthereau became his friend, and 
inspired him with a taste for the oriental languages. 

After the termination of his classical studies, M. de Sacy immediately 
commenced the career which has been so eminent, by the study of the 
Hebrew language, applied to a more intimate knowledge of the Sacred 
Writings. His mother was a pious woman, and had educated her children 
in religious principles. From the Hebrew he passed to the Syriac, Chal- 
dean, Samaritan, and then to the Arabic and Ethiopic. These six lan- 
guages belong to the same stock, and as the people who speak them are 
[mostly] descended of Shem, son “of Noah, they have the general name of 
Semitic, or Shemitish. In the Hebrew and Arabic, M. de Sacy received 


* GENTLEMEN,—I have read and compared this abridged translation of my daughter’s with the original, 
and find it accurate. I regret that your limits could not have admitted the entire Memoir, without any 
curtailment. Respectfully, mM. JENKS. 

Editors of the Register. 
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lessons from a well-informed Jew, at Paris; and it is said that he was 
accustomed to read, in the Hebrew text, the passages of the Old Testament 
which are embodied in the Liturgy, to render the language more familiar. 
T’o these difficult studies were added the Italian, Spanish, English, and 
German. ; 

His habits of life were favorable for these acquisitions; his mother had 
not re-married, and, concentrating all her affections upon her children, 
retained them at her own house. Here, M. de Sacy, for amusement, had 
raised a Finch, which he taught to pronounce a few words in Italian. Un- 
fortunately, M. de Sacy was not satisfied with his labors of the day, but 
often continued them during the night; of course, his health became im- 
paired, and his sight enfeebled, compelling him to cease his midnight 
studies; but for the remainder of his life he suffered the consequences of 
.. his imprudence. 

It was impossible a man of such endowments should long remain un- 
known to the learned world. At that period, biblical studies occupied 
more attention in Europe, than at present. Kennicott and De Rossi were 
then accomplishing their great works. The labor of collating the Syriac 
and Chaldean manuscripts of the Septuagint, with the Greek and Hebrew, 
had been commenced ; and many periodicals were devoted to the publica- 
tion of the results. The principal of these, called the Repertory, was pub- 
lished in Germany, under the direction of Eichhorn. 

A German orientalist, of Paris, had noticed, in the Royal library, a 
Syriac version of the fourth book of Kings, apparently translated from the 
Greek version of the Septuagint, by.Origen ; and contaiming the variations 
of many other versions. It was considered important to fix the character 
of this translation, and M. de Sacy, then in his twenty-third year, was en- 
trusted with the charge. He commenced by publishing some notes upon 
the manuscript, in the periodical of Eichhorn. Afterward, he copied the 
fourth book of Kings entire; and it was partly from this copy that an edi- 
tion was printed, in Germany. 

In 1783, M. de Sacy devoted his attention to the Hebrew text of two 
letters which had been addressed, by the Samaritans, in the latter part of 
the sixteenth century, to Joseph Scaliger; in reply to a letter from him 
inquiring concerning their rites of worship, and requesting a copy of the 
books in use among them. ‘The reply did not arrive until after the death 
of Scaliger, Father Morin, of the Oratory, made a Latin translation of the 
two letters, which was published by Richard Simon, but was considered 
inaccurate. M. de Sacy made a copy of the Hebrew text, accompanied by 
a Latin version, and notes, and the whole was published by Eichhorn, 

Independently of these biblical studies, which were continued during his 
life, M. de Sacy had begun to consider the East in all its aspects, profane, 
as well as sacred ; in regard to its geography and history, as well as the 
various creeds to which it had given birth. In this pursuit he was greatly 
assisted by his knowledge of the Arabic language, to which he now added 
that of the Persian, and Turkish. In the Turkish he made but slight pro- 
ficiency ; but in the Arabic and Persian his acquisitions were beyond 
those of any European scholar; and it must be remembered, that he com- 
menced their study without the advantages possessed at the present day. 
Reiske, and the Schultenses, father and son, were dead. For the Persian, 
pupils were in want of correct text-books. Among those who cultivated 
Persian literature, were Sir William Jones, in England; and the Baron de 
Revickzky, in Germany; but neither of them was disposed to fill a vacancy 
so sensibly felt. M.de Sacy had recourse to the advice of some persons. 
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who had resided for a long time in the Levant. M. Legrand, interpreting 
secretary for the Oriental languages to the king, was the gentleman from 
whom he derived the most assistance. We have no better proof of the 
slight aid afforded M. de Sacy, than isshown in the difference between his 
earliest and latest works. 

M. de Sacy was not entirely absorbed in scientific labors. From this 
period, he connected attention to business with the cultivation of letters, 
In 1781, he had been made Counsellor in the Court of Currency. The 
king, in 1785, having created a class of eight free associates, in the Acad- 
emy of Inscriptions, M. de Sacy was comprised in the number. He was 
also occupied in writing two memoirs on the history of the Arabs, and the 
origin of their literature. 

In the first of these memoirs, M. de Sacy has attempted the precise epoch 
of the breaking of the dike of Irem, in Arabia Felix. This rupture caused 
a great number of families to emigrate to Mecca, and even to Syria and 
Mesopotamia. The epoch of this event, M. de Sacy has fixed at the 
second century of our era, and he has also given a view of the Arabic 
families who emigrated. The second memoir is devoted to the origin of 
Arabic literature, and was followed, in 1830, by a supplementary memoir 
on the same subject. 

In the year 1785 he married. He was also the same year named mem- 
ber of a committee of the Academy of Inscriptions, appointed to make 
known, by an analysis, and extracts, the most important unedited works in 
the Royal library, and other libraries of the kingdom. The collection was 
published by the Academy. Among the articles furnished by him were, 
an extract from some biographies of the Persian poets, and an analysis of 
four Arabian works relative to the conquest of Yemen, or Arabia Felix, 
by the Ottomans, in the sixteenth century. It would seem that M. de Sacy 
intended to publish these works entire, as translations of them were found 
among his papers. 

He soon after commenced his beautiful essays upon the Antiquities! of 
Persia. Beside the gigantic monuments which decorate Persepolis, and 
other cities of Ancient Persia, there exist also some which are less an- 
cient. Ata place called Nacshi-Rostem, are bas-reliefs bearing inscrip- 
tions in unknown characters, and also in Greek. Niebuhr has given the 
most exact imitation of these characters, which M. de Sacy‘also examined, 
and recognized, among the Greek inscriptions, the name of Alexander, 
founder of the Persian dynasty of the Sassanides, in the third century ; and 
also the name of his father. He discovered, too, various epithets, bor- 
rowed partly from the worship of Zoroaster ; a worship which had lost a 
great part of its lustre after the conquests of Alexander; and which the 
Sassanide princes flattered themselves with having restored, in its ancient 
splendor. 

M. de Sacy attempted the translation of the other inscriptions, by a la- 
borious discovery of the analogy between them and the Greek, Chaldean, 
and Syriac characters, ascertaining them to be in the Pehlvi and Zend dia- 
lects of the Persian. Inthe Zend dialect, M. de Sacy derived assistance 
from the labors of M. Eugéne Burnouf; and in the Pehlvi, from the vocab- 
ularies collected in India by M. Anquetil-Duperron, who, with equal learn- 
ing and courage, passed many years among the remnant of the disciples of 
Zoroaster. M.de Sacy explained, in this manner, other inscriptions in 
the environs of Persepolis, and examined a bas-relief in the neighborhood 
of Kirmanschah, upon the frontiers of Kurdistan ; finding upon it the names 
and titles of Sapor second, so celebrated by his wars against the Romans ; 
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and those of his son, Bahram or Vararanés. Ultimately, the attention of 
M. de Sacy was attracted to the numerous medals in our cabinets, upon 
which he recognized the Pehlvic character, reading the names of the 
princes in whose reigns they were struck; and an entire class of monu- 
ments was thus given to science. Such are the principal results of the 
researches of M. de Sacy among the antiquities of Persia. His four me- 
moirs were read to the Academy in the years 1787, ’88, ’90, and ’91, and 
display an extreme care on the part of the author in distinguishing between 
certainty and supposition, while translating the characters. ‘They were 
published in 1793, and at that revolutionary period excited little notice ; 
but as the public mind’gradually acquired its healthy tone, they received 
merited attention, and occupy a place among the most beautiful monu- 
ments of French erudition. 
.. While these labors were in process, M. de Sacy wrote a memoir upon 
the Arabic version of the books of Moses, in use by the Samaritans; and 
upon the known manuscripts of this translation. 

At the age of thirty-two, M. de Sacy possessed sufficient claims to be 
considered a savant of the first order, enjoying also a highly honorable 
social position. In the year 1791, he was named, by the king, one of the 
commissary generals of |the currency; and the year following, a place of 
titular member of the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles-lettres becom- 
ing vacant, a majority of votes elected M. de Sacy. 

But the French Revolution was already taking a direction menacing 
every kind of society. M. de Sacy, although the father of a family, and 
reduced to a moderate fortune, did not hesitate to resign, in June, 1792, 
his office of commissary general. As a member of a learned body, he 
found himself obliged to live in the utmost seclusion, in a small house in 
the country, some leagues from Paris, It was perhaps this seclusion 
which saved him. Of a character decided, and inflexible, he would have 
been especially obnoxious to the fury of the tyrants who oppressed France. 

In his retreat, his time was divided between scientific labors, and the 
culture of his garden, He wielded by turns the pen and the pruning-hook, 
and attended alternately to his studies, and his vegetables. His scientific 
researches obliging him to come every week to Paris, it was under these 
trying circumstances his memoirs upon the Antiquities of Persia were 
printed. These had been intended for the Academy of Inscriptions, but 
the Academy was no longer in existence; and lest the learned world should 
be forever deprived of the fruits of so much laborious exertion, M. de Sacy 
went on foot to the capital, with a walking stick in his hand, and a bottle 
of beer for refreshment in his pocket; thus furnishing an example of en- 
ergy, which attracted the attention even of the neighboring peasantry. On 
Sundays and festival days, the churches being closed, M. de Sacy had ser- 
vices read at his own house. Although the penalty was severe against the 
violation of the laws at that time, no one troubled him upon this account. 
On one occasion he was required to thresh grain, in a barn, with all the 
peasants of the country. This new species of day labor was then very 
common. The political party which had triumphed, played with the lib- 
erty, fortune, and life of the citizens; and to maintain itself was obliged to 
have recourse to the most vexatious measures. The peasants of the neigh- 
borhood attempted to obtain an exemption in favor of M. de Sacy, by rep- 
resenting that his short stature, and the feebleness of his sight, would make 
a a troublesome associate in the labor, and offering themselves to do his 
task. 


M. de Sacy occupied his leisure moments with his great work upon the 
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religious system of the Druzes, a numerous population of the mountains 
of Lebanon, whose peculiar doctrines were promulgated by one Hamza, in 
the latter part of the tenth century, under the reign of Hakem-biamr-allah, 
Caliph of Egypt. The principal article of faith was, that Hakem himself 
was an incarnation of the Divinity, and the leader, Hamza, the Universal 
Intelligence, combining in his own person all the dogmas and truths of 
religion. In the year 1700, a Syrian physician, in I’rance, presented 
Louis Fourteenth with four Arabic volumes, containing a part of their 
creed, These volumes were translated by Pétis de Lacroix, interpreting 
Secretary for the Oriental languages to the king; but the manuscript 
remained unpublished, and was Jost. M. de Sacy made anew French 
translation, accompanied by passages from other Arabian writers, who 
might throw light upon the subject. He sought to discover the philosophi- 
cal opinions, and political causes, which gave rise to so strange a doctrine; 
making, from a confused mass of materials, a methodical and critical 
abridgement. At Oxford, and other libraries in Europe, are Arabic trea- 
tises, by Syrian authors, (which have never been translated,) on these doc- 
trines, still professed by a small portion of the Syrians. M.de Sacy deemed 
it unnecessary to publish, at that time, a work which had served merely to 
amuse him in adversity. 

When the spirit of violence, which signalized the reign of terror, began 
to subside, there was opportunity to think of those labors which had raised 
the reputation of France. On the second of April, 1795, a decree of the 
Convention established a public school for instruction in the living Oriental 
languages, then of acknowledged utility in political and commercial affairs, 
M. de Sacy was appointed instructor in the Arabic. The Persian was 
confided to M. Langlés, who had exerted himself for the foundation of the 
school. The decree also required that the professors should compose, in 
French, a grammar of the Janguage they were appointed to teach; and M. 
de Sacy, not being a man to repeat what had been said before, was careful 
to inform himself of the genius of the Arabic language, and its idioms. A 
methodical and easy grammar, by Erpenius, had hitherto been used by 
pupils, but it was insufficient for profound study. 

The grammatical system of the Arabians themselves is extremely com- 
plicated ; many of them imagining there is something divine about the 
language, and seeking to penetrate its mysteries, that they may render 
themselves worthy of Paradise; while with others the terms of grammarian 
and dreamer are synonymous. The grammatical language of the Arabs 
has been adopted by Persian and Turkish writers, for the accurate study 
of their own tongues. Notwithstanding the great difficulties encountered 
by M. de Sacy, he published the first edition of the principles of grammar 
in 1799. This edition was simply extracted from the clearest and most 
satisfactory parts of the Port Royal Grammar, the general Gratnmar of 
Beauzée, the Natural History of words, and the Universal Grammar of M. 
Court de Gebelin. But in the second edition, M. de Sacy, having had 
time to arrange and collate his own ideas, made many improvements. ‘This 
work, at once learned and simple, is at present in use. in many primary 
schools. 

Meanwhile, a law of Oct. 25, 1795, had reéstablished the old Academies, 
upon new foundations. One body, representing the whole, was divided 
into three classes, and bore the title of the National Institute. At the 
commencement, M. de Sacy was admitted a member of the class of Litera- 
ture and the Fine Arts; but at this period the government required every 
person, invested with whatever title, to take an oath of hatred to royalty. 


er 
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This, M. de Sacy refused to do, and consequently received a dismission 
from the class, before the installation of the new body. But he was Pro- 
fessor of Arabic, and upon that title the oath was demanded, which he 
verbally declared he would not take, but was willing to continue his lessons 
to the pupils of any successor appointed. It was not found easy to fill his 
place, and he was permitted to remain. Finally, the Institute having been 
redrganized in the month of January, 1803, and the Academy of Inscrip- 
tions reéstablished, under the title of the class of History and Ancient Lite- 
rature, M. de Sacy returned to the place he formerly occupied. 
It had been imagined, at various periods, that the archives of the city of 
Genoa contained oriental works of the highest importance. It was sup- 
posed that when the Genoese flag floated upon the coasts of the Archipel- 
ago, and the Black and Mediterranean seas, a quantity of precious manu- 


scripts had been collected at Genoa; and perhaps among them might be 


found the solution of many interesting questions in relation to the Middle 
Ages. This idea gained credit from the fact that the Genoese government 
had refused Jearned foreigners admittance to these archives. In 1805, the 
city of Genoa being under the direct jurisdiction of France, the Institute 
considered that a favorable time had arrived for ascertaining the fact. M. 
de Sacy was designated by government as the person most capable of giv- 
ing an exact report of the literary riches possessed by the ancient republic 
of Genoa. He departed ; it was his first and last separation from his family. 
Gratifying his taste for retirement and domestic life, his family were 
always his companions on journeys. These were principally to the coun- 
try, at some leagues from the capital; where he often passed a few days, 
not for repose, but to labor without interruption. This was in the latter 
part of the year 1805. M. de Sacy did not find at Genoa the expected 
manuscripts, but discovered many important documents relating to the his- 
tory of the government and commerce of the Middle Ages, some of the 
most interesting of which he copied. On his return to Paris, in 1806, he 
made a report to the Academy respecting these documents, some of which 
were afterward published entire. 

During the absence of M. de Sacy at Genoa, the professorship of Persian 
and Turkish, in the College of France, became vacant. The government 
judged that languages so dissimilar required each a professor, and M. de 
Sacy was, on the fourth of April, 1806, appointed for the Persian. A bet- 
ter choice could not have been made, and the ardent and enlightened mind 
of M. de Sacy soon accomplished for the Persian language, all that he had 
attempted for the Arabic. 

The same year was published, under the title of Arabic Chrestomathy, 
the first fruit of the enterprising labors of M. de Sacy, as professor of Ara- 
bic; consisting of choice extracts, in prose and verse, from Arabic writers, 
with a French translation, and notes, in 3 vols. 8vo. Most of the articles 
comprising the Chrestomathy, were drawn from manuscripts in the Royal 
Library. They are all interesting to philologists, and the greater part to 
general readers. ‘The work fulfilled the intention of M. de Sacy, which 
was, to furnish a collection intended specially for pupils in the Oriental 
languages; particularly those preparing for the service of diplomacy. It 
was soon used in all the Universities, both in France and other countries, 
where those languages were cultivated. 

We have seen that, during the republican government, M. de Sacy had 
no desire to fill any political office. He confined himself to the duties of 
Professor, and his academical labors; which he would have renounced 
ammediately, had any sacrifice of principles been required of him. His 
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activity of mind permitted him to continue his occupations under the most 
trying circumstances. In 1808, M. de Sacy was elected member of the 
legislature for the department of the Seine. 

In 1810, the first edition of his Arabic Grammar appeared, in two large 
octavo volumes; the result of the experience and researches of fifteen 
years; and presenting the most learned and methodical representation of 
the Arabic language, that has ever appeared in Europe. ‘The judgment of 
persons competent to decide, has pronounced this grammar a very remark- 
able specimen of grammatical analysis, and it displays a more intimate 
knowledge of the language than the Chrestomathy, published four years 
previous. Nevertheless, the author discovered in it many faults and 
omissions. 

The same year M. de Sacy published a French translation of an Arabic 
account of Egypt, with notes. The author, Abd-allatif, was a physician of 
Bagdad, who lived in the latter part of the twelfth and beginning of the 
thirteenth centuries ; and visited Egypt first during the reign of the great 
Saladin, and afterward during that of his brother, Malek-Adel. Versed 
in the natural and philosophical sciences, an enlightened observer, a reli- 
gious philosopher, but without prejudice, nothing escaped his attention. 
He described the climate of Egypt, its natural productions, the phenomenon 
of the rising of the Nile, and the monuments of antiquity, with interesting 
facts respecting each. ‘The notes accompanying the translation relate to 
geography, natural history, and’ other matters treated of in the work. M., 
de Sacy availed himself of the assistance of MM. Desfontaines, Cuvier, 
and other learned men, for the part relating to the natural sciences, A 
biography completes the work, part of which was never published by the 
author, and in which much light is thrown upon the method of study pur- 
sued in Musulman universities. The entire volume, the result of ten 
years labor, is executed with extreme care, and cannot be surpassed, even 
in the present advanced state of knowledge of Oriental science. 

M. de Sacy was one of those who require no rest, but change of the 
subject of occupation. While composing the works before-mentioned, he 
took an active part in the labors of the Academy of Inscriptions; furnished 
articles to the collection of Notices and Extracts from manuscripts in 
the Royal library ; and was one of the most zealous contributors of the 
Magasin Encyclopédique, the Mines del Orient, Annales des Voyages, 
&c. Among the memoirs for the Academy of Inscriptions, must be 
noticed three upon the nature and revolutions of the right of territorial 
property in Egypt, since its conquest by the Musulmans, from the seventh 
century to the French expedition, forty years ago. Also, a notice of many 
Arabian works, treating of the manner of spelling and reading the Koran 
aloud: a subject fruitful of disputes among the Musulmans, inasmuch as 
the consonants were left without points, and a part of the doctrine of Mo- 
hammed remained only in the memory of his early disciples, M. de Sacy 
was one of the most distinguished contributors to the Magasin Encyclopé- 
dique, furnishing an article, relating to the East, for almost every number ; 
either an analysis of some new work, or news obtained by means of his 
extensive correspondence. These alone would amount to 1658 pages. 

M. de Sacy was as much the man of business, as the man of science. 
His precision, his indefatigable activity, his self-command, and the con- 
summate address which he knew how to employ, made him equal to all 
emergencies. Any report required of him, or special business, was always 
ready at the appointed time; while his other labors continued as if consti- 


tuting his sole employment. 
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In 1814, the Bourbons returned to France. M. de Sacy hailed their 
arrival with enthusiasm, and from that time took an active part in the dis- 
cussions of the Chambers. He had received from the Imperial govern- 
ment, in 1813, the title of Baron, which he had nobly acquired. In the 
month of February, 1815, he was appointed by the Royal government to 
fill the place of Rector of the University of Paris, formerly occupied by 
Rollin, and other celebrated men, to whom he was not inferior; indeed, 
he might be considered at the head of the most distinguished scholars in 
classical literature. 

During the hundred days, M. de Sacy remained in retirement, occupied 
only with his scientific labors. In the month of August, he was named 
member of the Commission of Public Instruction, afterward called the 
Royal Council of Public Instruction. He conferred upon the situation a 


_ character for regularity, which it had not hitherto possessed. 


In the midst of political and official occupations, science pursued her 
accustomed course ; indeed, it was at this period, that a portion of Orien- 
tal study was commenced, which will always be honorable to the memory 
of M. de Sacy. This was the system of Prosody and Metres of the Per- 
sians and Arabs. These studies extended to the year 1814; at which 
period, the author of this memoir (M. Reinaud) became one of his pupils; 
and relates that it was not until after many abortive attempts that M. de 
Sacy succeeded in finding what he called the conducting thread of his dis- 
coveries. Finally, however, he possessed*himself of the key to the system 
of versification of all the Musulman nations who have a literature. The 
observations of M. de Sacy were welcomed by the principal orientalists 
in Europe, and with this assistance to the knowledge of much which had 
hitherto been unintelligible, he devoted himself with renewed ardor to the 
study of the Arabic and Persian grammars and scholiasts. It was during 
the years 1814, ’15, 716 and ’17, that the ideas of M, de Sacy on subjects 
of this nature became fixed; constituting him all that his most sanguine 
admirers desired. He had long been the first of Orientalists; but the 
influence of this new progress was visible, not only in his published works, 
but in the unprecedented interest given to these studies. 

As a professor, M. de Sacy, who united so various and brilliant talents, 
was perhaps more distinguished than in any other capacity. A pupil only 
could judge of his merit. Endowed with perfect clearness of perception ; 
having had time to meditate upon the theoretical mysteries of the lan- 
guages, and being an unequalled master of them; he added to these advan- 
tages, coolness, and an imperturbable presence of mind. He would himself 
raise difficulties, and explain them entirely, saying everything requisite, 
and nothing unnecessary. His method of procedure was acknowledged 
the best, not only in France, but throughout all Europe. Men who had 
accomplished the circle of the sciences, and made themselves distinguished 
by important works, submitted to his superior knowledge. This he justly 
considered a part of his glory. M,. de Sacy attached extreme importance 
to the duties of his professorship. He was accustomed to graduate his 
instructions, so that the neophyte and the more advanced scholar might 
each receive their due share of benefit. ’o the first he explained difficult 
works; and when not thoroughly master of any book in use, he prepared 
the lesson beforehand, collating the text with manuscripts at his disposal, 
and throwing light upon all obscure points, When unforeseen difficulties 
occurred, he acknowledged his embarrassment, and, by private study, was 
usually prepared at the following lesson to give a solution. All his pupils 
were grateful for his exertions in their behalf, and admired his prodigious 
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acquirements ; but those who were natives of the same country, were 
proud of the honor he conferred upon that country. 

The usual disposition of his time was, to rise at half past seven, and at 
eight he was in his study. On three days of the week he delivered lec- 
tures on the Persian language, at the College of France, between nine and 
ten; and on the intermediate days, upon the Arabic, at the Library, be- 
tween half past ten, and half past twelve. He then attended the Council 
for Public Instruction, the Institute, or the Ministers. At six, he usually 
dined, with his family. After dinner, he was at his post as member of 
the charitable committee of his district; at some convocation of learned 
men ; or with some friend, or minister. When he did not go abroad, it 
was his custom to retire to his study, sometimes laboring there till twelve 
o'clock. On Sundays, and Saints’ days, he attended regularly the ser- 
vices of the church. St. Sulpice was his favorite church, although at 
some distance from his dwelling, because the body of a grand-father, to 
whom he was tenderly attached when a child, was there interred. M. de 
Sacy never went abroad but with some specific object, and, for the sake of 
exercise, he usually walked. 

At his own house M. de Sacy was always accessible. In the morning, 
he usually received, as member of the charitable committee, the poor 
women of the district, who came to procure tickets for assistance. Fre- 
quently, at this hour, the stairs and ante-room were crowded. Then he 
attended to those who came to ask information ; candidates soliciting his 
suffrage ; teachers seeking places. He was usually found at his desk, 
writing, or with a book in his hand, which he laid aside in order to listen, 
and would reply as if his mind had never admitted any other subject ; 
when he would return to his pen, or book, until again interrupted. It 
may be asked, how M. de Sacy was able to compose works requiring so 
minute attention. M. de Sacy was abstemious in his habits, at the table, 
and his mind was always active. He seemed constantly animated by an 
energy that dispensed with repose, and which might truly be called a sacred 
fire. He possessed also the rare power of passing immediately from one 
subject to another, without loss of time. 

In 1816, the Magasin Encyclopédique was discontinued, and the gov- 
ernment re-established the Journal des Savants. From the commence- 
ment, M. de Sacy was, as usual, a prominent member of the committee of 
contributors. Until his death, few numbers appeared without one, and 
sometimes two articles from his pen, of the usual character; a great part 
consisting of philological discussions. Complaint has been made of the 
minuteness of some of his observations, but his object was, to make all 
learned men participants in every discovery, great or small, made in the 
course of his studies. In certain countries, particularly in Germany, his 
articles were gratifying and satisfactory. Some of them were very impor- 
tant, not only for their extent, but for the facts they contained, sought 
elsewhere in vain; for instance, those containing an exposition of the 
mystical doctrines of a sect of contemplative monks of the East, called 
Sufis; an analysis of the books of the Sabeans, otherwise called Christians 
of Saint John; &c. Some of these articles have exerted avery great influ- 
ence. In recalling to mind the obstacles encountered by Champollion the 
younger, at the commencement of his researches respecting Ancient Egypt, 
it may be asked: Without the pages which M. de Sacy devoted to the ex~ 
position of those labors, would their result have been admitted ? 

In 1816, M. de Sacy published, under the title of Calila et Dimna, the 
fables of Pilpay, from the Arabic. These tales, originating upon the 
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banks of the Ganges and the Indus, were to be found in Persia, in the sixth 
century ; they were thence translated into Arabic and Greek, and finally 
spread through all the west. M. de Sacy prepared a correct text of the 
work, and placed it in the hands of his pupils. It is preceded by a memoir 
of its origin, and different translations, and terminated by the Moallaca of 
Lebid, text and notes in Arabic, with a French translation. The word 
Moallaca designates certain Arabic poems which were composed a little 
before the time of Mohammed. Lebid, the author of these, lived both be- 
fore and after the introduction of Islam. Thus far his Moallaca had re- 
mained unpublished ; its publication, therefore, by M. de Sacy has rendered 
a service to the lovers of Arabic literature. A memoir of these works was 
inserted in the Collection of Notices and Extracts. 

At the same period, M. de Sacy published a notice of a work called 
Tarifat, or Definitions, intended to supply a deficiency found in the 
“ Arabic dictionaries, of explanations of technical terms of metaphysics, 
and natural science. * 

In 1819, appeared the Pend-Nameh, or book of maxims, in Persian and 
French, with notes. These were composed by a Sheik of the Sufis of 
Persia, who lived in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. These he had 
already published, with a French translation, in the Mines de l Orient, but 
they now received improvements, commensurate with the more extensive 
knowledge of the language which he had acquired; and the addition of 
extracts from various Persian poets, particularly those who had excelled in 
depicting the doctrine of the Sufis. This volume is one of the best which 
can be placed in the hands of pupils, especially those who are interested in 
the philosophical doctrines of the East. The preface, in Persian, was ar- 
ranged by M. de Sacy himself. 

Meanwhile, the cultivation of Oriental literature, in its most extended 
sense, was rapidly spreading in Europe. The Hebrew, the Syriac, and 
other biblical languages continued to be cultivated, particularly in Ger- 
many. ‘The study of the Arabic and Persian had, thanks to the labors of 
M. de Sacy, received new life. The peace then enjoyed in Europe, had 
allowed the thoughts of many active minds to turn toward the East, and 
these had added to the study of the Hebrew, Arabic, Persian and Turkish, 
that of the Armenian, the Sanscrit, the Chinese, and all the languages of 
any celebrity in Ancient and Modern Asia. The happy idea occurred, of 
collecting in a body, at Paris, the lovers of this species of learning, without 
regard to the particular branch receiving attention, and to unite those who 
shared the same tastes. This was the origin of the Asiatic Society, in 
1822. MM. de Sacy, and Abel-Rémusat were its principal founders. The 
first was named President, the latter, Secretary. M.de Sacy was at this 
time past sixty years of age, yet, as might have been expected, he took an 
active part in the publication of the Society’s Journal. 

At this period, M. de Sacy published his edition of the Séances de 
Hariri, with a commentary, in Arabic, one volume, folio. Hariri was of 
Bassora, and flourished in the eleventh century. These ‘ Assemblies’ are 
a species of dramas, to the number of fifty; where the same personage is 
constantly on the scene, but passes through various situations. The author 
has made use of the most elegant expressions, the most subtle turns, and 
the accustomed proverbial phrases, both in prose and verse. It is a com- 
plete inventory of the language of Mohammed; a dictionary of synonymes ; 
and the Arabs regard it as the best subject for study, for those who wish 
to penetrate the genius of their language. The natives themselves require 
commentaries, many of which are deposited in the Royal library. By the 
aid of these, and analogous treatises, M. de Sacy composed his own, for the 
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benefit both of Orientals and Europeans. The volume is executed with 
much care, and the most distinguished men of Egypt and Syria have ren- 
dered homage to the learning of the French Orientalist. Some contro- 
versy arose respecting the wisdom of publishing the work, and also regard- 
ing the style of Hariri, which was thought somewhat meretricious. Those 
who would proscribe Hariri, and the writers who have imitated him, are 
not aware that he is not the inventor of the style he uses; it is a style 
which has been employed both before and since his time, not only by 
philologists and rhetoricians, but by geographers and historians; and has 
at all times formed the ground-work of the writings and correspondence of 
oriental statesmen ; consequently, were not this species of style understood, 
a great part of the Arabic, Persian and Turkish literature would become 
unintelligible. 

From the style of Hariri, these polemists passed to the oriental poetry, 
and it became the fashion to declaim against the poets of Arabia and Per- 
sia. It is true that many of these poets are not models of taste; and that 
their verses, like those of too many other poets, frequently abound in forced 
similies, false images, and fantastic expressions ; but all the oriental poetry 
is not in the same taste. The poetry of the Arabs, the Persians, and the 
Turks, may be considered as a mean of obtaining a knowledge of impor- 
tant events of oriental history, the record of which is to be found only in 
contemporary poetry. This controversy caused M. de Sacy much chagrin, 
but he conducted himself with great moderation. In 1826, he delivered 
a discourse before the Asiatic Society upon the utility of the study of Ara- 
bic poetry. This discourse M. Reinaud pronounces an excellent speci- 
men of literary criticism; considering the question as placed on its true 
basis, and perfectly solved: it was published in the Journal Asiatique. 

In 1826-7, M. de Sacy published an improved edition of the Arabic 
Chrestomathy, with additions; and in 1829, it was followed by a supple- 
mentary volume, entitled an Arabic grammatical anthology, accompanied 
by a French translation, and notes. These volumes cannot be too highly 
recommended to pupils; when these have been studied with attention, 
they will find themselves able to read any other books in the language. 
The articles of general interest might perhaps be improved, but, in a 
philological point of view, the work is perfect of its kind. 

M. de Sacy immediately put to press a second edition of his Arabic 
Grammar, which appeared in 1831; containing, at the end, an elementary 
treatise on the prosody and metre of the Arabs; which he believed indis- 
pensable in the progress of oriental criticism. His preface thus termi- 
nates: “‘Having nearly attained the end of my fifteenth lustre, I surely 
cannot flatter myself that a labor eminently systematic, where judgment 
and critical analysis require the aid of the most faithful memory, is entirely 
without error, or omission; I have earnestly desired that Providence would 
spare my life, until I could correct defects, of which no one is more sensi- 
ble than myself. My wishes have been granted, and I thus publicly ex- 
press my thanks to the Author of all good. But it is the last work of the 
kind which will leave my hands, and I bequeath the care of perfecting it 
to my successors in a career, in which my sole desire has been to render 
myself useful, by contributing to the progress of letters, and the honor of 
my country.” M. Reinaud, after remarking upon what he considers defi- 
ciencies in the grammar, concludes thus, “It is a work indispensable both 
to teachers and pupils.” 

Among the articles furnished by M. de Sacy, at this time, to the Collec- 
tion of Notices and Extracts, were a number of original manuscripts of 
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the correspondence of the Samaritans of Syria with some learned men of 
Europe. The nation of the Samaritans being nearly extinct, M. de Sacy 
wished to save from oblivion documents which might, in some future age, 
attest the duration of this people. Man naturally seeks information con- 
cerning those who have filled a distinguished place in the changing scenery 
of the world. How interesting must be the history of a nation who witness- 
ed the marvels of the reign of Solomon, the passing away of the Assyrians, 
the Babylonians, the Persians, the Greeks, and the Romans, and which, 
in its own turn, is likewise disappearing! The letters were accompanied 
with a French translation, and notes. 

Another article furnished by M. de Sacy to the same collection, was an 
extract from the lives of the principal Sufis, by Jami, in Persian and 
French, with notes. The Sufis were a species of religious Musulmens, 
usually devoted to a life of contemplation. ‘Their doctrines are obscure, 

“but such was the clearness of mind, and knowledge of the Persian lan- 
guage possessed by M. de Sacy, that he has thrown all possible light upon 
the subject. : 

About this time occurred the revolution of July. M. de Sacy had long 
since retired from political life. In 1823, he had resigned his membership 
of the Royal Council of Public Instruction. He was immediately after- 
ward appointed administrator of the College of France, and of the Special 
School for Oriental Languages; but the duties of these two offices, which 
he discharged with so muck ability, until his death, were purely scientific. 
Nevertheless, in the month of November, 1827, while the public mind was 
most exasperated by political discussions, he published an article, entitled, 
‘ Where are we going, and what do we wish? ’—signed, ‘ An ancient mem- 
ber of the Chamber of Deputies.’ Here M. de Sacy sought the foundation 
of all the quarrels of the age, respecting the question of social order ; and 
advanced the opinion, that if the friends of good order were not willing 
to make reciprocal concessions, France, and a great part of the rest of the 
world, was threatened with total subversion. 

The revolution of July found M. de Sacy occupied with his scientific 
labors, Sincerely attached to order and peace, he feared the repetition of 
those excesses from which he had previously suffered. When the rights of 
morality and public security were sufficiently guaranteed, he cordially 
joined the new government. In 1823, M. de Sacy and the illustrious 
Cuvier had been created peers of France by the king: a choice conferring 
no less honor on the government from which it emanated, than upon the 
recipients, 

In consequence of numerous vacancies, occasioned by the cholera, in 
1832, M. de Sacy received the appointments of inspector of the oriental 
types of the Royal press; conservator of oriental manuscripts of the Royal 
library; and perpetual secretary of the Academy of Inscriptions. No one 
better merited these accumulated distinctions; but it is astonishing how, 
at his age, he supported the burthen of labor. He was at the Chamber of 
peers, whenever he thought his presence could be useful, and sometimes 
spoke. He considered the day incomplete, in which his Arabic and Per- 
sian studies had not received their regular share of attention. He per- 
formed all the duties, by no means light, of Secretary of the Academy; 
managed the reports of the meetings; held the current correspondence, 
never lost sight of the interests of the Academy with the government ; 
stimulated the exertions of the various committees ; composed the eulogies 
of deceased members; and superintended the printing of its memoirs. 
When M. de Sacy was elected Secretary, a part of the duties was in 
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arrears ; at the time of his death, everything had been duly performed. 
Beside inspecting the types of the Royal press, he read the proofs of all the 
works in Arabic, or Persian, issued from this magnificent establishment, 
Of his careful revision, the publications of the last six years afford ample 
evidence. ; 

M. de Sacy had arrived at the greatest elevation to which a man of his 
profession could aspire. Had he desired glory? He was regarded as the 
most distinguished Orientalist that had ever existed: and, as a learned 
man, giving the term its most general acceptation, it was he, whom, since 
the death of Cuvier, France would have put in competition with the learned 
men of all other countries. Had he sought honors? He was a Peer of 
France, a Baron, Grand officer of the Legion of Honor, Member of many 
Foreign Orders, and of the principal Academies of Europe and Asia. Was 
money his object?’ He received 30,000 francs from his various places, 
which, thanks to his economy, was more than sufficient for his expenses. 
But, he had his share of the sufferings of humanity. In 1819, he lost his 
mother, at the age of eighty-six ; she who conducted his education, and to 
whom he was tenderly attached. In the latter part of the year 1834, 
Madame de Sacy was dangerously ill. Forty-eight years had their happy 
union continued. During the two months of her illness, the inquietude of 
M. de Sacy was so apparent, it was feared he would not survive the 
approaching crisis. At her death, in 1835, he seemed entirely overwhelm- 
ed; but gradually recovered, and after a few months, complained only 
that his memory was less faithful than formerly. His ardent love of liter- 
ary labor had assisted in procuring for him tranquillity of mind. The 
steadfastness of his ideas relative to a future life, contributed to sustain his 
firmness. After the death of his wife, he frequently spoke of his own dis- 
solution, but without affectation, and as one prepared. He usually com- 
menced the day by attending mass. In his last will, he wrote the follow- 
ing confession of faith; it bears date, August 2d, 1835. ‘ Wishing to 
settle everything relating to my temporal affairs, and the interests of my 
family, ] regard it as asacred duty for one who has existed in a time 
when the universal spirit of irreligion has produced such mournful events, to 
declare, in the presence of Him from whom nothing can be concealed, 
that I have always lived in the faith of the Catholic church ; and although, 
as I humbly confess, my conduct has not always been conformable to the 

holy rules which that faith imposed upon me, yet those faults have never 

been caused by doubts of the truth of the Christian religion, or of the 
divinity of its origin. I sincerely hope that I shall be pardoned by the 
mercy of the Heavenly Father, through the sacrifice of Jesus Christ, my 
Saviour ; not placing confidence in any merit of my own, and acknowledg- 
ing from the bottom of my heart, that in myself I am but weak, miserable, 
and poor.’ 

But what new work could possess sufficient interest to withdraw M. de 
Sacy from his griefs? It was a ‘ View of the religious doctrines of the 
Druzes.’ More than forty years previous, and during the revolutionary 
tempests, M. de Sacy had collected materials upon a subject so important 
to the history of religious creeds, and also to that of philosophy. Fearing 
the want of sufficient documents to present the picture as he should wish, 
he renounced the attempt. His wife had, from time to time, urged him to 
give to the learned world a work which had cost him so much labor, and 

served to soften the bitterness of evil days. Finally it received severe 
revision, was enriched by additions acquired in the interval, and appeared 
in two volumes, octavo, early in 1888, with a promise, in the preface, of a 
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third volume, which, alas! never appeared; this, with other projected 
works, is lost to us. ; 

M. de Sacy was now in his eightieth year. His physical powers had for 
some time been failing. In 1837, while in the Chamber of Peers, he had 
a slight apoplectic attack ; in falling, he struck his head against a bench, 
causing a great flow of blood, which probably saved his life. On Monday, 
the 19th of February, 18338, he gave his lessons in the morning, as 
usual, on the Persian language, at the College of France; at noon he 
passed nearly an hour at the Royal library, examining some oriental manu- 
scripts about being added thereto, From the library, M. de Sacy went to 
the Institute, and from. thence to the Chamber of Peers, where he was ex- 
pected to speak. After the meeting, he returned on foot toward home, 
but suddenly found his limbs failing, and had scarcely time to beckon for 
a hackney coach. In this he was placed, and a person passing who recog- 
nized him, gave his address, and he was carried home. ‘The various 
means used for his relief, proved unavailing, and on Wednesday, February 
Qist, at half past four, in the afternoon, he expired. 

Thus was extinguished a powerful intelligence, which during sixty years 
had wrought among so many facts, so many ideas, and had mingled in so 
various affairs. He had requested to be interred by the side of his wife, 
in the cemetery of Pére la Chaise. Those who witnessed the funeral 
ceremonies, will not forget the praises given to his memory. Not the 
least touching was the eulogy of one of his sons-in-law, who, at the moment 
when the tomb was about to close over him, rendered public homage to 
the good example furnished by M. de Sacy to his family. 

The funeral ceremonies were on Friday, February 23d. The Academy 
of Inscriptions held a meeting on Thursday, and wishing to give public 
and extraordinary testimony to the memory of one of its most illustrious 
members, voted a medal in honor of M, de Sacy. Government, also, 
ordered a bust of him in marble to be placed in the library of the Institute. 

M. de Sacy was small in stature, but well made. He was near-sighted. 
Notwithstanding a delicate appearance, he possessed an excellent constitu- 
tion, and, thanks to a regular mode of life, maintained constant good health. 
His physiognomy was not striking; habits of reflection gave him some- 
times an appearance of severity ; but when he exerted himself in society, 
he was cheerful, and his manners extremely winning. M. de Sacy, at first 
sight, appeared cold and reserved. In truth, his natural disposition was 
reserved. Constantly occupied, not only with scientific researches, but 
with affairs interesting to many individuals, and indeed the entire public, 
he was obliged to be extremely circumspect; but he was always polite, 
and even affectionate. Occasionally cheerful, if not merry, the vivacity 
of his repartees made him a brilliant associate in the drawing-room. He 
was always gratified by the society of young ladies, who, to the sensibility 
of their age, added delicacy of mind. 

M. de Sacy possessed much decision of character. He was willing to 
wait patiently until the time to act upon a determination, but was with 
difficulty persuaded to change it. He was zealous in his exertions for 
societies of which he was a member, and also for individuals, whose efforts 
he wished to encourage. By means of his influence with the government, 
his works, extensive correspondence, oral teaching, and active labors in 
the principal scientific publications of the time, the influence of M. de 
Sacy upon oriental literature has been very great. Add, also, that of his 
pupils, who occupy the principal chairs in Europe. It was M. de Sacy, 
who, availing himself of the credit he enjoyed at the commencement of 
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the Restoration, caused the creation of the professorships of the Chinese 
and Sanscrit languages, in the college of France ; and of the Hindoostanee, 
in the special school for oriental languages. He was also held in high 
estimation by foreign governments. The last twenty-five years have wit- 
nessed great exertions in the various branches of oriental literature, in 
Russia and Prussia. The Emperor of Russia, and the King of Prussia 
always consulted with M. de Sacy, upon the creation of new professorships, 
and the appointment of incumbents. 

The orientalists, of all countries, generally paid M. de Sacy the com- 
pliment of a copy of their works; if not, they were always purchased. 
He was willing to loan his books to any careful person, having some rare 
volumes constantly in circulation, in various parts of Europe. His library 
is, perhaps, the richest in Europe constituting the property of a private 
individual. 

It has been remarked, that when works of a difficult style were to 
be explained, he would read in advance. He usually had his books inter- 
leaved with blank paper, upon which he wrote his observations, in elegant 
Latin. These volumes he bequeathed to the depository of oriental manu- 
scripts in the Royal library, and they are of great value to pupils in those 
studies. It is curious to mark the difference between the annotations 
made at the commencement, and those which were inserted toward the 
end of his career. 

M. de Sacy was one of those men who, possessing uncommon talents, 
would be distinguished in whatever situation Providence might place 
them. It has been shown that his works were written amid a multiplicity 
of occupations, the variety of which may possibly detract from his glory, 
and thus posterity render him less than justice. He was successively 
member of the two principal political bodies of the State, but his legisla- 
tive course, honorable as it was, offered nothing to distinguish him from 
many of his colleagues. The writings relative to his political career, and 
analogous productions, anterior to the year 1823, were published by him, 
under the title of ‘‘ Discourses, opinions and reports, upon various subjects 
of legislation, public instruction, and literature.” His admirable talent as 
a professor had but a limited theatre for display. His translations, notes, 
commentaries and grammar, will never cease to be used by orientalists, 
but that class of scholars is comparatively small. 

M. de Sacy seems to have been born to give to oriental literature the im- 
petus which it received from him; and no less to erect one of those monu- 
ments which shall satisfy all classes of men, and confer everlasting honor upon 
a whole people. For this, patience was necessary. Not the patience which 
consists in repeating the testimony and names of authors, but the patience 
of which Buffon speaks, and which gives to a man the power necessary to 
fix his thoughts upon the same idea, during a day, a week, a month, or 
entire years. Newton was asked, how he had arrived at those discoveries 
which have immortalized his name, and he replied, ‘“ by thinking of them 
always.” It appears that M. de Sacy did not possess the power of confining 
his attention for a long time to one object, as may be seen from the incred- 
ible number of objects which occupied him at the same time. The same 
remark has been made respecting the great Cuvier. But Cuvier had the 
advantage of having chosen sciences of immediate application, for the sub- 
ject of his researches ; sciences which had become fashionable, sciences 
which related to professions universally extended, such as those of medi- 
cine and surgery. 

The impulse given by M. de Sacy, and by some of the early members 
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of the Asiatic Society, will be ever influential. In all parts of Europe 
may be seen works, the production of which, thirty years since, would 
have been deemed impossible. Not to mention the publication of the 
Arabic and Persian texts which owed their existence specially to M. de 
Sacy, it is sufficient to cite the edition of the Bibliographical Dictionary 
of Hadji-Khalfa, in Arabic and Latin, published at Leipsic, by M. Fligel, 
at the expense of the Committee of Translations, of London ; also the 
edition of the Arabian Chronicle of Tabari, in Arabic and Latin, printed 
at Leipsic, by M. Kosegarten. At Paris, even upon the scene of the 
labors of M. de Sacy, M. Quatremére published the history of the Mon- 
gols, by Raschid-eddin, in Persian and French, with notes. M. de Slane, 
also, has printed the Arabic text of the Dictionary of Illustrious men of 
Islam, by [bn-Khallikan. The edition of the Arabic text of the geography 
of Aboulféda, which appeared under the auspices of the Asiatic Society, 
might also be cited, and many other works, no less worthy of interest. 
One circumstance should be mentioned, which is, that all these works 
have been given to the world by the pupils of M. de Sacy, and therefore a 
part of the merit of the execution is due to him. 

To France belongs the honor of awakening the attention of all the 
universities of Europe to these pursuits. M. de Sacy has given a new 
impetus to the study of the Arabic and Persian languages; M. Abel-Ré- 
musat has facilitated that of the Chinese; and M. de Chézy has extended 
the knowledge of the Sanscrit over the whole continent. ‘The inheritance 
of these illustrious men, adds M. Reinaud, beiongs to France, and France 
has placed the deposite in the hands of the Asiatic Society. 


NOTICE OF THE ORIGIN, PROGRESS AND PRESENT CONDITION 
OF THE BOSTON SOCIETY OF NATURAL HISTORY. ; 


(By Aucustus A. Goutp, M. D., of Boston, Ms.] 


In the winter of 1830, a few gentlemen of scientific attainments conceived 
the design of forming a Society, in Boston, for the promotion of Natural His- 
tory. After several preliminary meetings, and communicating their designs to 
others who they supposed would be favorably disposed towards them, a meet- 
ing was called on the 28th of April, 1830. It*’was organized by the choice of 
Dr. Walter Channing as Moderator, and Theophilus Parsons, Esq., as Secretary. 
They then resolved to form themselves into a Society under the name of the 
“Boston Sociery or Narurat History.” On the 6th of May a Constitution 
and By-laws were adopted; and, on the 13th of the same month, officers were 
chosen. An Act of Incorporation was obtained at the next session of the 
Legislature, and bears date February 24, 1831. 

The great object had in view in the formation of the Society was to promote 
a taste, and afford facilities for the pursuit of Natural History, by mutual co- 
operation, and the collection of a Cabinet and Library. But it has always been 
understood, that especial attention should be given to the investigation of the 
objects in our own immediate vicinity. 

The officers of the Society are a President, two Vice Presidents, Correspond- 
ing and Recording Secretaries, Treasurer, Librarian, eight Curators and a 
Cabinet keeper. These officers constitute a Council on which devolves the 
management of the business concerns of the Society. These are chosen 
annually, by ballot, on the first Wednesday in May. 

Tuomas Nurraxt, Esq., the well-known botanist and ornithologist, was 
chosen the first president; but as he regarded himself as only a transient resi- 
dent in Boston, he declined the office. 
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The following gentlemen have sustained the several offices, from the organi- 
zation of the Society to the present time. 


Presidents. Charles Amory, M.D., 1839—1833 
Benjamin D. Greene, Esq., 1830—1837 Charles K. Dillaway, Esq., 1833 
George B. Emerson, Esq., 1837— Curators. 
Vice Presidents. Hon. Francis C. Gray. 
George Hayward, M. D., 1830—1832 Witter Chasing, M. D. 
John Ware, M. D., 1830—1836 B uD Give os ee. 
Hon. Francis C. Gray, 1832—1834 Aaa Bi ees BA 
Rev. F. W. P. Greenwood, 1834—1841 J ow. Maker 4 D 
Walter Channing, M. D., 1836—1837 Geo, B E aN) Bec, 
Amos Binney, Esq., 1837— Francis Alger ENO 
Charles T, Jackson, M. D. 1841— 148.10, Greage, M.D. 
Treasurers. Joshua B. Flint, M. D. 
Simon E. Greene, Esq., 1830—1832 Wi ea ea 
Amos Binney, Esq., 1832—1834 WillitsnBe Ho siene 
E. 8. Dixwell, Esq., 1834—1837 Gilonenk tte 
Ezra Weston Jr., Esq., 1837—1839 Ged awk Otis, M. D. 
John James Dixwell, Esq., 1839— Charles T. Jackson, M. D. 
Corresponding Secretaries. 3 a re ae ve D. 
Gamaliel Bradford, M. D., 1830—1834 , Willia, | eee D 
Amos Binney, Bsa, 18341897 Martin Gay, Mi Be 
E. S. Dixwell, Esq., 1837— D. du. Storer, M.D. 
Recording Secretaries. Nathaniel B. Shurtleff, M. D. 
Theophilus Parsons, Esq., 1830—1830 pene Winn a D. 
D. Humphreys Storer, M.D., —1830—1836 Marshall SeSeudder 
Martin Gay, M. D., 1836—1838 Tot bee. 
Augustus A. Gould, M. D., 1838—1839 e ~ 
Jeffries Wyman, M. D., 1839—1840 Cabinet Keepers. 
F, A. Eddy, M. D., 1840— Estes Howe. 


; j T. M. Brewer. 
Librarians. Samuel Cabot, Jr. 
Seth Bass, M. D., 1830—1832 S. L. Abbot. 


It is not a requisite for membership that a person should be practically en- 
gaged, or immediately interested in the study of Natural History. Any person 
who is willing to contribute to the support of the Society, either from personal 
interest or because he regards it as an institution calculated to conduce to the 
public good, may become a member. The consequence is, that the whole num- 
ber of immediate members compared with the working men of the Society is 
very great. The privileges of the members are, free access to the Cabinet at 
all times on application to any member of the Council—the use of the Library 
—and admission to all Lectures given in the name of the Society. Fifty dol- 
lars paid at any one time, constitutes one a patron; the immediate members 
are subject to an annual assessment of three dollars. 

The operations of the Society may be arranged under the following heads, 
viz: 

I. Meetines. Regular meetings are holden on the afternoons of the first 
and third Wednesdays of each month. They may be multiplied or otherwise 
arranged, as they occasionally have been, to weekly meetings, and to evening 
sessions. At these meetings, the business of the Society is transacted, scien- 
tific communications are heard, and donations are received. It has long been 
the custom, and one attended with great benefit, to commit every donation, 
whether it be a specimen or a book, to some member, whose duty it is to ascer- 
tain its name and any thing interesting pertaining to it, and perhaps make it 
the nucleus for an essay on some department of natural science. Thus, by mu- 
tual assistance, each member may readily gain a general knowledge of every 
article and book of which the Society comes in possession. Thus, the mem- 
bers, by having a duty imposed upon them, are not left entirely to their voluntary 
contributions ; and many an one has thus been induced to engage in scientific 
investigations which he would never have thought of undertaking, if left to his 
own motion. Many an one, by getting his interest once excited to study with a 
scientific eye some object with which he is familiar in every day life, soon finds 
himself fairly entered upon a path which he ever after pursues with zealous 
and successful speed. 

II. Lecrures. In the early days of the Society it was deemed that one of 
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the most direct modes to call public attention to the subject would be to pro- 
cure courses of lectures. Accordingly, four courses on various subjects con- 
nected with Natural History were given, with good success. These were 
mostly given by the original members of the Society. But courses of lectures 
on miscellaneous subjects, for which it was not difficult to procure lecturers, at 
merely nominal prices, sprung rapidly up, and occupied every evening of the 
week; so that at length it seemed expedient to discontinue those on Natural 
History. The main object, however, of their institution, had been extensively 
gained. Since then, the public has occasionally been invited to attend the 
regular meetings of the Society for several months in succession, during which 
time individual members pledged themselves to occupy the time of each meet- 
ing. These meetings were well attended. 

III. Pusnicatrions. ‘Soon after the Society went into operation, a periodical 
publication was commenced under the title of the “ Boston Journal of Natural 
History.” It is of the octavo size, printed on fine paper, and in the best 
manner. Each subject is illustrated by figures, so far as is desirable, and each 
volume of 500 pages contains from ten to thirty plates. Hitherto, about half 
a volume has appeared annually, in two parts; and the third volume is now 
completed. This work is already becoming important as a work of reference, 
and will soon be indispensable to every student of American Natural His- 
tory. It contains many important papers, such as the posthumous entomo- 
logical papers of Mr. Say, Dr. Kirtland’s monography of the Fishes of the 
Ohio, Dr. Storer’s Fishes of Massachusetts, Dr. Binney’s monography of the 
Helices of the United States, the Conchological papers of Messrs. Couthouy, 
Adams, and others; and the reprint of the various Zoological Reports per- 
taining to the State of Massachusetts. Papers are invited from naturalists 
in any part of the United States. It is by its publications alone, that the So- 
ciety can expect to be extensively useful, diffusing the facts gathered by its 
members, and securing to them their honest due as original observers. The 
circulation of the journal is now nearly sufficient to defray the expense of its 
publication ; and the demand for it, especially from abroad, is rapidly increasing. 

The Society has also published and distributed, gratuitously, the discourses 
given at annual meetings, by Dr. Walter Channing, Rev. H. Winslow and 
J. E. Teschemacher, Esq. Arrangements have also been made to publish an 
abstract of the doings of the meetings in a form to be extensively and promptly 
circulated, as is now done by most other scientific bodies. 

IV. Tue Formation or a Casinet. This was naturally the first object 
to which the attention of inexperienced naturalists would be turned. Any one 
may be a collector, though he may not enter upon the intimate study of natural 
productions, and can thus gather the materials on which others may labor. 
Consequently, a collection was formed with a rapidity equivalent to the zeal of 
a newly formed Society with numerous members. The nucleus of the Cabinet 
consisted of a collection of about one thousand species of shells, deposited by 
Amos Binney, Esq., and the geological and mineralogical collection of Dr. C. T. 
Jackson, second in completeness to no other cabinet in America. Not long 
after this a very important addition was made by J. N. Reynolds, Esq., of his 
collections made during a visit to the Antarctic seas and S. America, comprising 
upwards of 400 birds’ skins, numerous plants, shells, minerals, organic remains, 
insects, eggs, &c. Another large addition was made by Joseph P. Couthouy, 
Esq., who, on joining the Exploring Expedition, generously placed in the So- 
ciety’s Cabinet about 800 species of choice shells. Around these rapidly clus- 
tered other birds, fishes, reptiles, insects, skeletons and plants. Some of the 
principal objects in the hall are, the skeletons of an elephant, rhinoceros, Gal- 
apago tortoise, Cape ground-hog, ostrich, &c. To particularize any of the most 
valuable donations made by those who have remembered the Society at home 
and abroad, would be doing injustice to the favors of other persons equally enti- 
tled to gratitude. The hall over the Savings Bank is now crowded, and the fol- 
lowing schedule will give some idea of the present extent of the collection. 
In the department of Mammalia there are skeletons and parts of skeletons, and 
afew stuffed skins of 200 animals ;—of Birds, about 450 skins, of which only 
about 100 are mounted, with about 50 nests and 200 eggs ;—Fishes, 400 spe- 
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cies, including a nearly complete suite of the fishes of Massachusetts ;— Rep- 
tiles, 150 species, embracing all those of this State ;—Jnsects, not less than 
4,000 species, and more especially valuable from comprising the entire collec- 
tion, with the Journal, made by Prof. Hentz, and the labor bestowed upon their 
arrangement by Dr. TI’. W. Harris, who is now unquestionably at the head of 
Entomology in America ;— Shells, about 4,000 species, arranged in a very con- 
venient manner, and mostly labelled ;—.Minerals, 800 specimens in addition to 
the collection of Dr. C. 'T. Jackson, and the collection of Rocks, Minerals and 
Svils made by Prof. Hitchcock, illustrating the mineralogy and geology of the 
State ;—Crustacea, 150 species ;—Plants, 5,000, partially arranged, with nume- 
rous specimens of wood and fruits ;—and the collections of corals and radiated 
animals are very respectable. 

The Cabinet of Dr. Jackson has not yet become the property of the Society, 
but in the course of the last year Mr, Binney offered to relinquish to the Society 
all claim to the collection of shells deposited by him, provided other gentlemen 
who had collections would contribute such shells as they might have, which were 
notin the Society’s Cabinet, or such as would materially improve upon the speci- 
mens already possessed. This proposition was readily assented to, and in 
consequence, about a thousand species were added from the cabinets of 
Rev. F. W. P. Greenwood, G. B. Emerson, Esq., J. J. & E. 8. Dixwell, Esquires, 
Drs. D. H. Storer and A. A. Gould, and Messrs. T. J. Whittemore, John War- 
ren and Stephen Emmons; so that the entire collection of Shells is now the 
property of the Society. 

V. Exureitrons. It has been the policy of the Society to discountenance 
anything like exclusive privileges, and to make as available as possible any ad- 
vantages to be derived from its operations. It was early decided that no fees 
should be received from visitors to the Cabinet; and for several years, the 
room has been opened every Wednesday from 12 to 2 o’clock, for the free 
admission of any persons, whether young or old, who might wish to examine 
it. It has been a favorite resort of the curious and inquisitive at those periods. 
Hvery one seems to respect the liberty given him, and scarcely has an in- 
stance been known of an article having been removed or damaged, which has 
not been promptly replaced. Many donations are obtained from persons thus 
arta) the collection, and a taste for natural productions is thus widely dif 

used. 

VI. Formation or a Lisrary. When the Society originated, the great 
difficulty in the way of making advances in the study of Natural History, was 
the want of books. No one possessed more than a few volumes on some sub- 
ject to which he might have given his individual attention. ‘The importance of 
forming a Library was at once felt; and most of these scattered volumes have 
been collected, until there are now about 1,000 volumes in the Library. Most 
of these have been donations, either directly, or after having been purchased 
by private subscription, nothing being drawn from the general fund of the So- 
ciety. It is gratifying to be able to record the liberal donations of Charles 
Amory, Esq., B. D. Greene, Esq., of the Hon. John Davis, who contributed 
fifty-two volumes of standard works on Natural History, most of them botani- 
cal; the bequest of Simon E. Greene, Esq., one of the original members, who 
left to the Society all the works in his library on Natural History, amounting to 
38 volumes, as well as his large collection of Shells and Minerals; the great 
work of Audubon on American Ornithology, which was presented by the liberal- 
ity of Amos Lawrence, B. D. Greene, S. A. Eliot, David Eckley, G. B. Emerson, 
Charles Amory, Wm. Ingalls, G. C. Shattuck, G. C. Shattuck Jr., Mrs. Shattuck, 
and Geo. Parkman; and the very rare and valuable work of Olivier on the 
Natural History of Insects, with the Supplement by Voet, in 10 quarto volumes, 
colored plates, which was purchased of Prof. N. M. Hentz, together with his 
entire collection of Insects, numbering about 30,000 specimens, by the sub- 
scriptions of Drs. James Jackson, John Randall, B. D. Greene; Francis C, 
Gray, Horace Gray, Jonathan Phillips and David Henshaw, Esquires, and other 
liberal gentlemen, who prefer that their names should not be divulged; and 
above all, the princely gift of a superb copy of Audubon’s Birds of America, 
full bound in Russia leather and gilt, the most expensive copy in the country, 
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from the Hon. Taomas H. Prerxins. In consequence of this last donation, the 
consent of the donors of the duplicate copy was obtained to exchange it for 
other standard works, especially works on Ornithology. This was done at 
nearly the original cost of the work, and the number of volumes in the library 
was thereby greatly increased. : 4 ’ 

Another and a permanent source for the constant increase of the library, is 
the legacy of the late Ambrose Courtis, Esq., of which mention will be made 
hereafter. 

When we consider how essential a library is to the study and arrangement 
of every department of the Cabinet, it cannot but be felt that the members 
have done wisely to contribute largely towards it. It is of vital importance 
that the naturalist, who is engaged in the investigation of any subject, should 
be able to know all that -has been written upon his subject. Scientific books 
are expensive, and no man among us can promise himself such a library as he 
may need. It is the part of wisdom and interest, therefore, to collect the 
volumes, which are scattered here and there, into one common stock. They 
- will thus be vastly more useful than when shut up in private libraries. 

Frvances. Until quite recently, the only resources of the Society have 
been the proceeds of lectures and the annual assessments. The former were 
nearly adequate to the expense of the furniture of the Hall and the show-cases, 
all of which are made of mahogany. ‘The latter have been nearly sufficient to 
pay the rent of the Hall, and the incidental expenses of the Society. No money 
has been appropriated from the funds of the Society for the purchase or the pre- 
servation of objects. All the articles in the Cabinet have either been presented, 
or, when any have been purchased, as has often been done, it has been by con- 
tributions; and all the labor of preservation and classification has been done 
by the voluntary labor of the members. 

In the year 1835, the Legislature of Massachusetts, in appropriating money 
in aid of various institutions for the- furtherance of education, voted to the 
Boston Society of Natural History $300 per annum, for five years. And in 
1840, Simon E. Greene, Esq., in addition to his library and collection of shells 
and minerals, bequeathed five hundred dollars in money, for the general pur- 
poses of the Society. These sums, together with the resources mentioned 
above, have been sufficient to defray all the outfit and incidental expenses, so 
that at the last annual meeting, in May, the Society was declared, and for the 
first time, out of debt. 

The Society is indebted for its first permanent endowment to the generosity 
of one of its members, AmBrose S. Courris, Esq. Mr. Courtis was a mer- 
chant, comparatively little known among scientific men, who by diligence and 
prudence was enabled to retire with a competence while yet a young man, in- 
tending to devote his subsequent life to the acquirement and diffusion of know- 
ledge, and filled with generous and exalted designs for the promotion of science, 
art and humanity. While in Europe in 1834, he gave the first token of his re- 
_ gard for the Society, in the present of a splendid solar microscope, with an 
_ achromatic lens, made by Dolland, of London. Soon afterwards he forwarded a 
copy of his will, by which he devised to the Society several sums for specific 
purposes, amounting in all to $15,000, and an order for the immediate payment 
of a part of it, lest perchance his intentions might be defeated. Mr. C. did not 
live to return to this country. In his last will he not only confirmed his pre- 
vious legacies to the Society, but made it his residuary legatee. The legacies 
however were accompanied by embarrassing conditions, which would forbid their 
direct application to the uses of the Society for a long period of years. Per- 
mission was therefore obtained from the Legislature of the State, to which his 
legacies reverted in case they were not accepted, to compromise with the heirs 
at law ; and the sum of $10,000 was eventually received for the unconditional 
and immediate use of the Society. This sum now constitutes the permanent 
fund of the Society, the principal of which is not to be encroached upon. For 
the present, its income is appropriated as follows, viz: one-third to the increase 
of the Library, one third to the preservation of objects for the Cabinet, and the 
remaining third for the publication of the Journal. 

The Society may now be considered as established upon a firm foundation. 
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Tt has existed long enough to have left its impress upon the community. By 
admitting to membership all who are interested in its objects, and by giving 
gratuitous access to the Cabinet and Library on application to a member, at all 
times, and to all persons, either for study or the gratification of curiosity, it 
strives to make this impress as wide and as deepas possible. It is believed that 
this Society was the first to adopt a course in this last respect, which, we are 
happy to say, is now pursued in all similar institutions in this country. It is 
also believed that the policy and privileges of this institution approach as nearly 
to the design of a distinguished foreigner, M. Vattemare, in their universality, 
as the state of society renders desirable or available in a country where the 
voluntary principle so successfully sustains every institution and every en- 
terprise. 

In addition to the influences of the Society upon the community in behalf of 
Natural Science through its Lectures, its Cabinet, its Library and its Journal, it 
may be truly said, that the Zoological and Botanical survey of the State, in con- 
nection with the Geological survey, was mainly devised, obtained and executed 
by its Council. The result of this survey is such as to reflect honor upon the 
liberality of the State which ordered it, and the science of the Commissioners 
who performed it. 

The present fund of the Society may possibly suffice, for a while, for the 
objects to which it is appropriated. But there are other wants already urgent, 
and which are daily multiplying and becoming more imperative. So large a col- 
lection cannot be kept in proper order without being under the charge of a 
competent person, entirely devoted to its care. Such a person the Society has 
not the means for employing. Again, the Hall which now contains the Cabinet, 
is already crowded to excess, and its accommodations must soon be enlarged. 
It is already very desirable, and almost necessary, that a building should be 
obtained sufficiently ample and conveniently constructed for the purposes of 
the Society. Hitherto, the funds have been exclusively devoted to the neces- 
sary and the best uses of the Society, and not wasted, as has been too often 
done, in brick and mortar. It is to be hoped that no necessity shall arise for 
diverting them from their accustomed channel; and it cannot be doubted, that 
when a building shall become absolutely necessary, an appeal in behalf of an 
institution so valuable and so liberal, to those in Boston who feel always ready to 
contribute freely for objects of public good, and who deem a bestowment upon 
such objects as the best disposition they can make of their fortunes for the 
benefit of their children, would not be made without a ready response. 


LAWS AND LAWYERS, 
JEWISH, ROMAN, ENGLISH AND AMERICAN. 


[By Hon. Wizt1am D. Wrirramson, of Bangor, Me.] 
JEWISH LAWS AND LAWYERS. 


Laws, and also legal men, have always been esteemed of sufficient considera- 
tion among every civilized people. In our hemisphere, this assertion claims 
unwonted credit. But the national codes from which our American laws have 
drawn many valuable materials, are the Jewish, Roman and English; codes 
through which may be traced the sphere and character of the legal profession, 
at different periods in their respective countries. 

As the Hebrews or Jews were the only nation ever directly under a Theo- 
cratical government, it is worthy of notice, that this whole people of a million 
and a half, was originally led out of bondage, 1491 years before Christ, by 
two brothers, an high priest and a lawgiver, men immediately appointed of 
God, whose wisdom thus indicated, to some extent, the relationship which re- 
ligion has to law, and the unremitting helps, which should be rendered to the 
minister of the one by the depositary of the other. It strengthens the doc- 
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trine that the priest and civilian ought to sustain characters equally pure and 
elevated, and strive with mutual assiduity to benefit their fellow men. 

The laws given to the Jews proceeded from the bosom of God. The tables 
of the Decalogue, as a sacred constitution, written with his own fingers, and 
the laws themselves, recorded in the books of the Pentateuch, form the most 
ancient code in existence; one that will forever command supreme respect ; 
for nothing like it has ever come to mortals. It is ritual, moral and political. * 

The numerous rites it ordains in sacrifices and offerings, prefigured the suf- 
ferings of a Saviour atoning for sin, and taught the doctrine of faith and pardon. 
Every dictate was full of design. An act merely political, may be either of a 
public or municipal character; and its expediency be a question submitted 
rather to our discretion than to our conscience. The opinions formed of it 
usually rest on principles of reason and equity, according to the circumstances 
of the case ; the voice of law being silent upon the subject, as it is in relation 
to a multitude of public measures, and to ten thousand minuter particulars of 
human conduct. But in most requirements of the Divine law, it must be taken 

“to have both a moral and political sense, as it extends to the motives of the 
heart, and always lays the utmost stress upon the spirit of man’s obedience. 
God himself speaks in his law; and although all transgressions of it are not 
equally heinous, yet every one who disobeys, violates the Divine command. The 
law is perfect, like the Source from which it springs. It not only forbids all 
bloodshed and cruelty, but it cultivates the tenderest sensibilities of kindness. 
Not even the parent bird shal] be taken away from her young in the nest; 
nor shalt “thou seethe a kid in its mother’s milk.” The primary duties of life 
it teaches; for it says to the child, honor thy father; and to the parents, teach 
children’s children the commandments of God. Always just and impartial, it 
holds an exact balance. No one is high enough to offend with impunity, nor 
low enough to suffer wrong unnoticed. The poor man shall not be known in 
his cause ; nor the rich man spared in judgment. To put the hand to a neigh- 
bor’s goods is crime deeply condemned; so divers weights, and unequal measures 
are pointedly abhorred. The light of the law shines with equal favor on the 
cottage and the palace ; on the artisan and the scholar, all honestindustry being 
sure of its reward. ‘T’o reputation it is a castle, allowing no one to raise an evil 
report ; and to the needy it is an almoner of charities,opening the heart and hand 
that expects no return. Its force is not to be resisted, for it crushes the pride 
of power, and strips unrighteous mammon of its wealth; equally the good man’s 
protector and the trangressor’s dread. In short, its watchful providence is not 
only the guardian of life and privilege, it also surrounds the cradle and the 
bier ; it guides to safety and to heaven. 

Such is law divine —full of penalties, it is true, still it must be remembered, 
‘that the heavenly code, when completed, was placed in the ark under the 
mercy-seat, the pedestal of smiling cherubs; a book of God now magnified and 
‘made honorable by his Son. Nevertheless there was at length appended to this, 
a multitude of proverbs and sayings which were denominated “ J'raditions,” 
‘the origin and nature of which, being the next objects of our inquiries, will con- 
‘duct. us to the departments of government. 

The supreme tribunal and public assembly of the Jews was a grand council, 
‘consisting of “seventy Elders”t or Sages, selected from the several tribes, for 
their wisdom and abilities. It was instituted by Moses himself; and often 
‘called by Josephust and other writers the “Sanhedrim,” and also the Senate.§ 
Its members were sometimes entitled “Nobles and Princes,” names, however, 
which when used under the monarchy, were applied to ministers of State and 
chief officers.|| But Joel calls them “the assembly of the Elders ;” and according 
‘to Ezra they were the “the Council of the princes and elders.” It was a pub- 
lic body perpetuated by a suggestion of suitable names from the several tribes, 
and an acceptance of them by the assembly. It was continued into the 
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Christian era, when it was called the Senate, though commonly “the Council.” 
Their sessions were in a particular apartment of the Temple at Jerusalem; 
and their territorial jurisdiction was commensurate with the government of the 
nation.* ‘They counselled together on political matters of great public moment; 
they heard ecclesiastical causes; took cognizance of all capital crimes,t and ex- 
ercised the power of receiving appeals from the lower tribunals. For according 
to Josephus, it was ordained from the first, that whenever the subordinate 
“judges were unable to give a just sentence about the cause that came before 
them, it was to be sent undetermined to the Holy City, and there be determined 
by the high priest, the Prophet [or Judge,] and the Sanhedrim, agreeably to 
what might seem good to them.” 

The presidents of the Sanhedrim, on different occasions, were alternate. 
When “matters of the Lord” or those of an ecclesiastical character were under 
consideration, the high priest presided ;{ but at all other times the chair was 
occupied by the chief ruler, who was always a magisterial personage. Aaron, 
the great grandson of Levi, was the first high priest; to be succeeded in that 
office by the eldest son of every post-generated family in direct lineage; and 
he and his male descendants were collectively and exclusively, in future time, 
to constitute the sacerdotal priesthood. They were subsequently classified and 
arranged into twenty-four courses,§ at the heads of which were as many “ Chief 
Priests,” so often mentioned by the Evangelists, all of whom were entitled to 
seats in the Sanhedrim. Their primary duties, however, were ritual, they being 
reserved to the sacrifices, offerings and other sacred rites, at the Sanctuary, 
near which they always resided. Habited in white vestments peculiar to the 
priests, and exalted by the honor and sanctity of their sacred office, they were 
always revered, and at length esteemed an order of men quite noble,|| from their 
illustrious and hereditary rank. Above them, however, was the High priest, or 
Supreme Primate, officially crowned with a mitre, and attired with a white robe, 
an ephod, and a breast-plate of gems; a spiritual dignitary of the highest 
grade, continued, according to Josephus and Rollin, through succeeding ages, 
to Caiphas, the Jast one mentioned in Scripture. A prophet, when there was 
one, being a living oracle of truth and knowledge, was usually invited to sit in 
Council with the Elders. However, as he was invested with his office by divine 
inspiration, and did not, as the priests did, inherit it, none it is believed, of the 
prophetical saints took any great part in the mere political affuirs of govern- 
ment. They indefatigably instructed and warned the people out of the Law ;1 
being also some of the best historians of their times. Of the supreme ruler 
mentioned, or chief magistrate, his power was great; yet according to Josephus,** 
it was immemorially said, let him “do nothing without the high priest and the 
votes of the Senators.” 

But great and various as were the powers exercised by the Sanhedrim, it claim- 
ed no right or authority to repeal any statutes of the law, nor to add to them by 
any new enactments. Nevertheless, its members were allowed by their country- 
men to be the constituted interpreters of the divine code; and they themselves 
viewed it to be their positive duty to determine all matters brought before them ; 
and to put a construction when required, upon the letter, language and meaning 
of the law, according to what they might deem just and expedient. The learned 
Elders also sometimes gave their opinions upon certain points and passages, and 
pronounced their expositions upon parts that seemed to be doubtful or dark. Of 
these interpretations and sayings, differently originating, and multiplied from 
age to age, there were oral reports, which though often misrecollected and often 
perverted, were considered a kind of “Common Law,” and denominated the 
Jewish “ Traditions.”++ They were highly revered at all times, and ultimately, 
they were esteemed of no less authority by many, than the law itself. Their 
reception has been traced to the times immediately subsequent to the termina- 
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tion of the prophetic age. Some of them were good, being fair expositions of 
the law; others were indifferent in themselves, such as the numerous “ wash- 
ings,” and other superstitious rites and observances; but the most of them were 
evil, being the commandments of men making void the Law. All of them, 
however, had a surprising influence upon unenlightened minds. To cite an in- 
stance of their force,—there was one Aquiba in prison and extremely thirsty, 
to whom was given a little water. He tasted a few drops, then washing his 
hands with the rest exclaimed, “it is better to die with thirst, than to trangress 
the traditions of the Elders.” 

But though there were endeavors to pervert and explain away the law by a 
multitude of these traditions, yet its doctrines and precepts did not have to en- 
counter so many and so destructive evils from that quarter as they did from the 
revolutionary changes and different administrations of the government which 
the Jews, through their history of fifteen centuries, had the destiny to ex- 
perience. f 

During their aristocracy, as Josephus calls it,* a period of 400 years, their 
-chief rulers were “Judges,” of whom there were fifteen, including Moses and 
Samuel. They were invested with supreme command; they governed the na- 
tion and Jed their armies to battle. The most of them were men of exalted 
piety and merit; and when the best of them held the reins, the precepts of the 
law were generally respected; but when the chair of magistracy was vacant, 
as sometimes occurred, men became lawless and perverse. In short, while 
the aristocratic form of government lasted, the people enjoyed sufficient liberty ; 
for according to the sacred penman, they did what was right in their own eyes,t 
and frequently incurred the Divine displeasure by heinous transgression. 

So, likewise, through the succeeding monarchy of 500 years and more, be- 
tween Saul’s reign, A. C. 1092, and the Babylonian captivity and destruction of 
the first temple, A. C. 588, the doctrines of the Law were at intervals, most 
wickedly violated. Nor is this thought by many observers to be a fact alto- 
gether strange, when we reflect, that of twenty-two Jewish kings, no more 
than one half espoused its spirit and defended its precepts; while the whole 
twenty who ruled over Israel after the revolt,t except one or two, were idola- 
trous offenders. Nay, happy had it been for the honor of Law, if Solomon’s 
reign, esteemed “the Jewish golden age,” had not come to its close undera 
cloud; and if “the gold and silver represented to have been plenteous as the 
stones of the streets,” had not produced relapses into luxury, and weakened 
the springs of obedience. 

Also the various provincial governments of nearly siz centuries, intervening 
the re-establishment of the second temple, A. C. 518, and its destruction in the 
70th year of the Christian era, was altogether too eventful of revolutionary 
changes to promote a knowledge or love of the Law. In fact Law never 
flourishes among any people in servitude, arms, or anarchy. Unfortunately the 
Jews after their return to Jerusalem, were under the Medo-Persian empire 185 
years, to A. C. 333; next 162 years, to A. C. 171, they were subject to the 
Grecian dynasty ; being through this last period continually harrassed by Alex- 
ander’s successors, the contending sovereigns of Egypt and Syria. But in the 
next 108 years, to A. C. 63, the liberties of Judea were in a great degree re- 
covered, and Law re-established, essentially by the valor and piety of the 
Asmonian family, surnamed the Maccabees.§ The country was then reduced by 
Pompey to a Roman Province, and the laws of Moses overruled by those of 
the conquerors. 

But the Law, and those who professed to know and teach it, were scarcely 
more affected by the government and the political changes in it, than by its 
Jurisprudence. From the earliest period of Jewish polity, there were, besides 
the Sanhedrim, certain tribunals of inferior grade. Moses ordained that “Judges 
and officers” be appointed in all the cities throughout the Tribes, and that the 
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sentence of the judge should be obeyed under the penalty of death.* Four 
centuries and an half afterwards, king David appointed even six thousand of the 
Levites to be officers and judges, besides others ordained to the same trust. 
So king Jehoshaphat,t at the end of the subsequent century, revised and re- 
established the ancient system of judicature, and directed “the priests and 
Levites, with the chief of the fathers,” or “princes” of the other tribes, to hold 
courts, according to ancient usage and the Jaw of God. Josephus says there 
were seven judges in every city, to each of whom were allotted two officers 
out of the tribe of Levit In the more important trials they sat together, and 
held their courts in the Levitical or fortified cities. They were charged to hear 
patiently, and to judge impartially, without respect of persons; being reminded 
that “the judgment is God’s.” Their jurisdiction embraced all causes and 
trials, civil, ecclesiastical and criminal, not capital. In the language of the 
Scriptures, they were to determine “all matters of the Lord,” understood to 
mean ecclesiastical or spiritual causes; also “the king’s matters,” being pleas 
of the crown, or trials for crimes, and all other “controversies,” such as law- 
suits and counter claims between party and party. Dr. Scott supposes a part 
of these judges, and also the magistrates, were taken from the Elders of the 
several tribes eminent for their abilities, and from the learned Levites, they 
being best acquainted with the statutes and oracles of the Lord. Certain it is, 
as Josephus says, that they were much honored by the people, and their deci- 
sions fully respected; though sometimes an appeal, or the cause itself was 
carried up to the Sanhedrim. But all these tribunals at times fell into great 
irregularities, particularly under the Provincial governments. Witness the trial 
and execution of the martyr Stephen. Indeed, after Judea was made a Roman 
province, a Pretor or Pro-consul from Rome was the appointed judge; the 
law language was Latin; the Jewish ordinances were repudiated; and the 
courts, and most of all legal proceedings exhibited a new aspect. So true it 
was, that the paramount political power always had great influence upon the 
judiciary as well as upon the laws of the Jews. 

From the view taken of the Laws, we proceed to a consideration of the 
Jewish Lawyers. 

In the wonderful system of polity ordained by Divine wisdom for “his chosen 
people,” one highly prominent part was to give them a code of Laws; and it 
was another to have them universally known and obeyed. To effectuate this 
and other connected purposes in the best possible way, the Lord called and 
consecrated to himself the whole tribe of Levi,§ first solemnly appropriating 
Aaron and his descendants, being quite a small branch of the tribe, to the sa- 
cerdotal priesthood, as previously described. ‘The residue, always called Levites, 
were selected for their special freedom from idolatry in the affair of the golden 
calf, exclusively to fill this elevated and most important sphere in the system of 
Jewish economy.|| The station itself was honorable and wisely-appointed ; 
being a kind of middle place between priests and people. ‘To them the Lord 
by Moses specially committed the Book or Bible of the Law, and commanded 
them to keep it in the ark of the covenant of their God ;| and teach it in all 
its parts to their brethren from generation to generation. Entrusted with this 
holy deposite, the consecrated Levites were an order of men designed to be 
pious, learned and practical Lawyers. The first of them was the inspired 
Moses, a Levite, and in the best sense a practising lawyer; for he has left to 
every one so called, an example worthy of all imitation. Indeed, whatever re- 
lates to the whole or any part of the Levitical Tribe, associates the utmost in- 
terest; for their number, privileges, learning, duties and character all combine 
to show the Divine wisdom and benevolence, originally manifest in the insti- 
tution. 

At the time the Levites, on the call of God, devoted themselves to him in. 
the wilderness, the number of their males exceeded 22,000 ;** and in David’s 
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time, there were 38,000 over thirty years old.* Still they formed the smallest 
tribe of the twelve, though large enough, if diligent and faithful, to discharge 
the high trust reposed in them, to universal acceptance. From the first, they 
were an highly privileged class of men. -Itis true, there was not a territorial 
proportion of the conquered Canaan given to them, because of the ample pro- 
vision otherwise made for their maintenance; but they had forty-eight citiest 
allotted to them, with suburbs appurtenant, two thousand cubits in width from 
the walls on every side, for gardens and pasture-grounds; cities which, for their 
own and the public convenience, were distributed through the Tnbes. They 
also received from their Jewish brethren a tenth part of all which the land an- 
nually produced; though they rendered in turn one tenth of what they received 
to the Priests.t They were exempt from all tribute and taxes, and all manual 
labor, not even engaging in mechanic arts. Nor were they compelled to bear 
arms, consequently they never went into the wars, except in the capacity of 
chaplains.§ Unlike the priests, however, they had nothing peculiar in their 
dress, as they wore fringes adorned with a ribbon of blue,|| on the borders of 
their garments, like the rest of their countrymen. 

The Levites were the educated part of the community, though they were not 
the only men of learning. In the wilderness the instruction was irregular and 
difficult,{] afterwards the youth were taught the rudiments of knowledge, and 
also the sciences in the Levitical cities; where they severally pursued a 
course of studies for years, to qualify them for their vocation. The first great 
Jewish instructor was Moses. Educated at court, and learned in all the wisdom 
of the Egyptians, he was qualified to teach with ability equal to any other in 
that infant age of letters. For so recently before his time had even language 
itself submitted to any grammatical rules, that the good style in which he, the 
great father of History wrote the Pentateuch, is esteemed a wonder. He was 
a most exemplary and holy teacher, who knew the Lord, and assured the people 
that ignorance** and idleness were offensive in his sight. He would be a known 
God, equally pleased with the intelligent worshipper as with the active saint. 
The young were first taught to read the Law, and to learn by heart the ten 
commandments and other select portions of Scripture. According to Josephus,}} 
Moses said, “Let the children be taught the law as the first thing they are 
taught, which will be the best thing they can be taught, and will be the cause 
of their future felicity.” The more eminent seats of learning in the cities, 
were sometimes called “ Castles,”{{ and the branches in which the Levites were 
the greatest proficients, were grammar, logic, rhetoric, music and poetry. The 
most learned linguists were supposed to be the Scribes; and the most eloquent 
and logical writers and teachers were the sacred historians, holy prophets and 
law-spiritual ministers. The religion of the law, and the raptures of faith, had an 
inspiring influence upon the heart and tongue, unknown to the Geutile world. 

An early distinction was taken between spiritual and secular men; so that 
David, Joel, Isaiah and other canonical writers, called all orthodox, godly preach- 
ers, whether prophet, priest, Levite, or other pious and gifted exhorter, “the 
ministers of God.” §§ The Prophets, who were imitated by the others just men- 
tioned, had their schools, and met assemblies in private houses for religious 
worship, as early as in the days of Elijah. Hence the origin of Synagogues ||} 
which, though unknown before the Babylonian captivity, “ became general af- 
terwards in all the cities and villages of the Jews.” {7 ‘The manner of worship 
was the reading of the Scriptures, prayer, sacred songs and preaching, as in 
Christian churches. To one called a “ minister,” the Lord Jesus, in a certain 
synagogue, presented the Scriptures after reading from them; and St. Paul 
mentions “ministers” of the sanctuary, and “ good ministers of Jesus Christ.” 
Pr ee ee eee eee 
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There was originally, and always, good reason for the distinction between the 
ministerial and secular Levites or Lawyers. For before the first century of the 
monarchy closed, we are informed, the religious preachers had become so few, and 
the Bible so scarce, that “Israel was without teaching priest and without law.” * 
Afterwards in Josiah’s reign, and at other periods, the more pious priests and 
Levites with the Prophets, in the midst of declensions, took the book of the 
Law and went throughout all the cities of Judah and taught the people. This, 
Dr. Scott concludes was done, to revive the religion or spirit of the Law, and 
“to encourage and strengthen the stated teachers in their several districts.” 
But logic and eloquence fluctuated with the tide of religion ;—always feeble or 
powerless in the midst of prevailing idolatry. 

Music and poetry were themes of enrapturing force from Moses to the Lord 
Jesus. They formed the most delightful parts of religious worship. Inspired 
with the seraphic enthusiasm which breathed in the songs and sentiments of the 
sacred writers, a great number of the Levites were employed night and day “in 
teaching the art of vocal music and the use of the timbrel, psaltery and harp in 
the high praises of the Lord.” The great Psalmist of Israel had 4,000 + Levites 
and Nethinims devoted to these sacred employments ;{ and Ezra revived the 
songs of the Temple among the first institutions after the return from Babylon. 

The duties of the Levites were many and various. The period of their of- 
ficial or ministerial functions, was twenty years,—between the ages of thirty 
and fifty. At first they chose their particular professions or were matriculated 
into the priestly order at 25, and in David’s time at 20 years old; between 
which and the mature age of 30,§ they seem to have devoted themselves to 
such branches of learning or studies as would best qualify them for their future 
employment; whether it should be in sanctuary service, in public or private 
instruction ; in the profession of the Law, or in some place of trust. The Le- 
vitical students devoted their intervals of leisure to gardening ; in which they 
frequently presented exhibitions of great taste. When fully inducted into 
office, they or a part of them first assisted the priests at the sanctuary, to whom 
they were specially given, and to whose direction they were always obsequious. 
Of them it was required to take down, remove, and re-erect the tabernacle 
when it changed places; to have charge of the ark, mercy-seat, vessels, and © 
every other article in it; to guard the whole with watchful faithfulness at all 
times ; and to prepare and flay the animal offered in sacrifice, though they never 
sprinkled the blood, burned the flesh, nor approached the altar. Their services 
before the temple was built, were far more laborious than those of the priests, 
and their character at some periods was better. specially in Hezekiah’s 
time the Levites were the most upright in heart, and most faithful to sanctify 
themselves and honor the Law. They were greatly beloved of their God, for 
after he had made such ample provision for their support, he repeatedly com- 
manded the other tribes “to forsake not the Levite.” 

But it is represented that only a small part of the Levites, including the vo- 
taries of song, were necessarily engaged in the immediate service of the 
sanctuary. There were different orders of them, appointed to as many spheres 
of duty. The elements of education were taught by a class large and la- 
borious, like modern schoolmasters ; the higher branches by learned scholars 
or tutors; and a great number of missionary preceptors took copies of the law, 
and went to the remoter parts and families of the country, and there read from 
it and taught the people. ‘T'o others were conceded various offices of trust, who 
were collectively called by the general name of Porters.|| Of these there were 
classes, who seemed to have in charge parts of the sacred duties, which the 
Censors, Questors and Aldles of Rome afterwards performed; for they had the 
oversight of the people’s morals; they received and kept the public money, and 
every other article and thing belonging to the Treasury, whether contributed 
for sacrifices, charities, repairs of the Sanctuary, or other purposes; and they 


*1 Chron. xxvi. 29; xxiii. 2—6; xxxv.30, Scott’s + 1 Chron. xxv. 7,8; vi. 31. 1 Josephus, pp. 249; 
Notes. 329. = Ms 
+ Josephus 268 says 200,000 garments for the § Num. iv. 2, 48; viii. 19—24, 25 to 50 years. 
singors, being Levites, were provided. ni! aC to the Temple. 1 Josephus, p. 316. 
um. xi. 10. 
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also possessed and guarded the standards of weights and measures, and in- 
spected the coins.* Through some ages the Levites were faithful, and even 
the whole people, as we are informed, served the Lord during the lives of 
Joshua and the Elders who survived him. « But it is remarkable, that between 
his death and that of Eli, a period of 3800 years of the aristocracy, there is men- 
tion in Scripture of only two Levites, nor do the characters of these appear 
represented to their advantage. It is apprehended that the most of them be- 
came by degrees inactive, time serving, and secular; the people were not faith- 
fully instructed, the Law was not thoroughly taught—derelictions imputed in 
part, by some politicians, to the inefficiency of government in those ages. 

The monarchy, it must be conceded, was not without its renovating and use- 
ful effects. In king David’s reign, especially, the impress of order and energy 
was given to every department of public polity. The Scribe+ previously known 
as an officer at the head of those Levites who had in special charge the Book 
of the Law, presently became a dignitary equally great both in the government 
and in the priesthood. He appears to have been Secretary of State, intrusted 
with “all writings concerning foreign and domestic transactions,” as well as 
with the enlarged canon of the Scriptures extant. He was an officer often 
mentioned, from Samuel, one of the sacred historians, to the Jearned Ezra, both 
being most distinguished Levites and Scribes. It was his province to see that 
nothing other be added to Holy Writ than prophecies, and other writings pos- 
sessing intrinsic evidence of inspiration; and that perfect copies of the Law{ 
in sufficient numbers be prepared, from which he and “the Levites taught the 
people.” Under his superintendence, was also kept authentic genealogies of 
the several Tribes, and names of their respective families. 

As the people multiplied, and the books of the Scriptures, and the de- 
mand for them increased, particularly in religious revivals, and as they could 
be furnished only by writing out every word of the copies on parchment with a 
pen; the labor of transcription was an immense business, requiring a multi- 
tude of hands. This great and important work was done, and expected to be 
done, by that class of the Levites who were of choice, or designation, the 
under-scribes or writing masters. Being supported by their brethren without 
manual labor, they were under the greatest obligations to perform these and 
other acts of duty and benevolence without delay and without emolument. 
Nor was any other sphere of Levitical scholarship so directly calculated as this, 
to render proficients learned linguists as well as lawyers. For they transcribed 
and studied many other books besides those of the present canonical Scrip- 
tures, eight or nine} of which are mentioned in the Kings and Chronicles, as good 
authorities, though they have never been seen in later ages. ‘The Scribes had 
much to do with foreign languages, for the Jews had treaties or political inter- 
course with nations that spake the Egyptian, Persian, Syriac, and Arabic; were 
a long time captives in Chaldea; and 320 years before Christ, were brought 
under the Grecian dynasty, when the Greek, into which the Law and the 
Prophets were translated, became the fashionable language at Jerusalem. 
Afterwards the Jewish Sanhedrim had diplomatic negotiations with the Senate 
of Rome; and 63 years before the Christian era, the whole of Judea was re- 
duced to a Roman province; the use of the Latin language was forced, as 
much as possible upon the people, to the exclusion of both the Hebrew and the 
Greek; and attempts were made, more than once, to deprive the Sanhedrim of 
its powers, if it would not adopt the Latin. 

All these learned Scribes, so engaged in transcribing and studying the Law, 
and enlightened, too, by the inlets of knowledge from foreign languages, con- 
sidered themselves, and were reputed, Lawyers, who were masters of their pro- 
fession. They were oracles of the law, believed to be so perfectly acquainted 


* 1 Cheon. xxiii. 29; xxvi. 6—24, 2Chron. xxiv. books of Nathan the prophet, and of Gad the seer; 


5; xxxi2 : ; 5, the prophecy of Ahijah; 6, the visions of Iddo; 
f{ 2Sam. viii.17. 1 Kings iv.2. Nehemiah viii. 7, 8 & 9, the books of Shemaiah the prophet, of 
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with its letter, its doctrine and its sense, that Senators took counsel of them, 
and the people implicitly confided in their advice, and sought their aid. Though 
some were only skilful copyists, scriveners and draftsmen, others, and much the 
largest number, were counsellors, cause-pleaders, and lecturers. These at 
length formed a peculiar class, professedly legal in their character, while that 
of other Levites was ecclesiastical, or secular, being so distinguished by the 
service in which they were engaged. Under the monarchy, the number of 
these Scribes or Lawyers was large, the whole tribe of Levites being great. 
But all the Levites who returned from the captivity were comparatively very 
few, being, according to Hara, not an eightieth part of the Jews who left Baby- 
lon for Jerusalem. 

After Judea was a province, and the spirit of prophecy had ceased, the Scribes 
gave unwonted importance to the J'raditions of the Elders; took the utmost 
pains to collect them, and greatly prided themselves in their superior knowledge 
of them. Though it be true, that the prophets whose writings have been pre- 
served, prophesied within the last century of the monarchy, except the few who 
lived during and after the captivity, yet the Scribes and the Levites in general 
relapsed into such sins during that period, of pride, selfishness and even idola- 
trous defection, as hastened the nation’s overthrow. Afterwards the legal and 
ministerial classes of the Scribes were more blended; and their peculiar char- 
acteristic was their strong affection for traditional Law. A profound knowledge 
of this was a peculiar kind of learning, which rendered the possessors singular, 
and exalted them to the highest grade in legal erudition. They hence claimed 
to be the lineal descendants of the ancient venerated order of Scribes; but the 
changes of four centuries, prior to the Saviour’s advent, modified their entire 
character. The New Testament gives us several of their portraits drawn to 
the life. Their doctrine was often sound, while their example was evil ; for 
they taught what they did not practise. The most devoted pretenders, dressed 
probably in the white vestments of the priests, made great display in their 
fastings, prayers, and sanctity of life; yet were fitly compared to sepulchres 
without and within. Others, the professed oracles of the law, bore small re- 
semblance to the original parentage they claimed. If still fed by the annual 
tenths, they ought to have counselled with their brethren, and given them all 
possible aid without reward. But they were venal, they took the wages of hire, 
and made exactions which were burdensome. All of them were proud of their 
rank and learning, being not a little inflated with the empty title of “ Rabbi,” and 
with the highest seats in assemblies. So certain were they of perfect righteous- 
ness, that it became one of their proverbs, “if two only were saved, one at 
least would be a Scribe.” It was this imaginary holiness which gave iron 
springs to the emotions of their hearts, and armed many of them with the two 
edged sword of persecution. But it was happy for others, that they possessed 
better principles, and sustained better characters, scribes well instructed in the 
Law and true disciples of the Gospel. 

There was another order of legal men, denominated Lawwyers,* from a Greek 
etymon, who were well known in Judea, about the time the Septuagint transla- 
tion of the Old Testament was finished, 284 years before Christ. They claim- 
ed to be no less profound in science, rhetoric, and philosophy, than in law and 
jurisprudence ; and the community readily conceded to them a most elevated 
rank in professional knowledge and literary attainments. As Dr. Scott remarks, 
“the Lawyers seem to have been asuperior order of Scribes, being the most 
celebrated as learned men, or the most followed as teachers—giving lectures on 
the Law.” There was avery marked distinction between the Jewish Scribes 
and Lawyers. The former preferred to retain in a greater degree, the charac- 
ter of being holy ecclesiastics and traditional religionists; the latter adhered 
strictly to the letter and doctrine of the law, without glossary or comment, 
studiously confining themselves to the Mosaic code. They were learned and 
logical jurists, and eloquent cause-pleaders ;—in religion generally “Scrip- 
turists,” a sect in these times believing the Bible to be the whole and only rule 


* Greek, “ Twy vourzwy,” Luke xi. 45. Scoft’s notes. In Latin “Jurisconsultus.” 
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of faith and practice. About half an age before Christ, there was a rupture 
between the Scribes and Lawyers, as sectarians, which run too far ever to be 
healed. It took place in the Sanbedrim, when Hillel, the president, zealous for 
traditions, and Shammai, the vice-president, enthusiastic for the literal Scrip- 
tures, with their respective pupils and adherents, formed opposing parties, and 
fell into disputes which could never be reconciled. According to Dr. Prideaux, 
however, the Scripturists did not entirely repudiate traditions as fictions, but 
denied to them the same authenticity with the written oracles of God. 

The Lawyers professed to be men of thought, actuated supremely by prin- 
ciples of law and reason. Still they were too learned to be instructed, and too 
righteous to be reproved; hence one of them took umbrage when a wo was 
denounced against a Scribe, because it seemed to implicate himself. Vain of 
their superior knowledge, they rejected the counsel of God, and the gospel of 
his grace; becoming wise even above what is written. Some of them, however, 
were humble enough to inquire of the Prince of peace,—What is the great 
commandment in the Law? What shall I do to inherit eternal life? Yet too 
many of them were uninfluenced by the liberal spirit with which a number of 
Lawyers had adorned their profession. Now they withheld from the people the 
key of knowledge, the index to the interior of the Scriptures, and closed the gate 
which leads to the avenues of life. Nevertheless, they exhibited better dis- 
positions than the Scribes, having more of civility, and less prejudice. For, 
while the Lawyers opposed, the Scribes persecuted Jesus and his disciples ;* 
and both were slow believers. But there were Lawyers whose lips imparted 
knowledge freely, and whose generous disposition opened their hands and 
their hearts to the works of benevolence, and their ears to the voice of reason 
and truth. Of these, Gamalie] and Zenas are recorded names. To see in 
such men a coalescence of the Law and the Gospel, may remind us what the 
original institution was divinely intended to be, and what characters, learned 
and professional men ought always to sustain. 

There were grades also in the profession both among the Scribes and the 
Lawyers. These distinctions, however, were not honorary degrees conferred 
by any public seminary ; they consisted in literary rank, conceded by the edu- 
cated community to the most learned inthe liberal and legal sciences, or assumed 
by them, perhaps, after the age of fifty years. ‘The titled appellation by which 
the Scribes were so proud of being saluted was “ Rabbi,” [most learned Mas- 
ter,] implying the highest grade in the republic of letters. Often addressed 
by this title as being one next in place and idea to divine honors, the Lord 
Jesus took such notice of it, though in itself a mere sound, as to make it an 
occasion of rebuke to such as allowed it to inflate their vanity or pride. It is 
still an appellation by which every learned Jew is uniformly addressed, and is 
supposed to be his due. Equivalent to this, is the degree of Doctor among the 
Greeks and Romans. It was conceded or claimed like the other, because of 
the profound legal knowledge possessed by the eldest or most eminent Lawyers, 
or because of the doctrines taught by them in lectures, or exemplified in their 
professional practice. There were many of this order or grade in the age of 
the New Testament: For we are informed that not only the Lord Jesus, when 
twelve years old was found conversing with the Doctors in the temple at 
Jerusalem; but that subsequently Doctors of the Law, from that city and every 
town in Judea and Gallilee were present with the Lord to witness the Spirit’s 
power to heal them. 

In conclusion, it is supposed that the judges and magistrates were chiefly taken 
from the learned Levites of old, and in after times from the Scribes and Lawyers. 
The priests were also sometimes called to seats in the Jewish tribunals, particu- 
larly in the Sanhedrim. From these several classes, the Bible informs us there 
were “judges and officers set apart for the outward business over Israel.f? As 
the book of the Law Was committed to the Levites, they had the most leisure 
and the best opportunity to study it, and being too numerous to be employed 
within the precincts of the sanctuary ; those best qualified were chosen to ad- 


* “Sought to take him,” Mark xiv. 1. John vii. | ~ 1 Chron, xxvi.29. Dr. Scott’s Notes. 
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minister justice in different parts of the country.* From those most able and 
learned, the best fitted for the outward business, Dr. Scott observes, “the 
scribes, lawyers, or Doctors of the Law, mentioned in the New Testament seem 
to have arisen, some of whom made their vocation altogether too much an outward 
concern; though in both ancient and modern times, they had a multitude of 
disciples.” But the Law has lost nothing of its perfection in wisdom, through 
the three long succeeding periods in Jewish history just considered, of four, 
five, and six hundred years. All the assaults it has had to encounter have 
been averted with triumphant success, and the rules and precepts it contains, 
are found by universal experience to be wisest, both for Church and State, 
and safest for private life. The Levites, whether clerical or legal, more or 
less blended or separate in their several services, all received a well-fed sup- 
port, equivalent to salaries and fees in other times and countries; and being 
consecrated toa sphere of duties highly important, were under the greatest 
obligations, as every professional and educated man is, to perform the trust re- 
posed in him, with all the exertions which official station or responsibility requires. 
Law-knowledge at once enlightens and liberalizes the mind, cautions against 
design and danger, and enables one to conduct his own affairs with peculiar 
skill and safety. Let him make the precepts and spirit of the Law the princi- 
ples of his practice, and he will secure to himself the divine favor, the exalted 
esteem of his fellow men, the rich, daily rewards arising from conscientious 
rectitude, and a reputation that will outlive even the marble inscriptions of 


time. 
[To be continued.] 
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WATERTOWN; @:) 
d y 
Mr. Tuomas BAILEY. 


ooe Assistant Ministers; anciently not Pastors of Churches ex officio. 


Within a month after the installation of Rev. John Bailey at Watertown, Oct 6, 1686, 
the town voted an invitation to his brother, Mr. Thomas Bailey, then in Boston to be- 
come his assistant.1 This invitation was accepted. Mr. Bailey, however, did not come 
to reside at Watertown, in compliance with it, till Nov. 2, 1687.1. And during the short 
interval which elapsed between his invitation to Watertown, and his death, Jan. 21, 
1688-9, he does not appear to have been ordained. ; : 

Assistant Ministers, though they sometimes continued to preach in that capacity a 
mors Athi 2 se peeing: ee Mint eee FA 
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number of years in a place, were not anciently ordained there as such, nor considered 
as ex officio pastors of the churches to which they were respectively helpful in the 
ministry. For instance, Rev. Joshua Moodey, pastor of First Church, Portsmouth. N.H.,; 
being driven thence by the persecution of Gov. Cranfield, and coming to Boston, the 
First Church in this city voted him an invitation, May 11, 1634, during his abode and 
residence here, to be constantly helpful to our teacher, Mr. James Allen, in preaching 
the word of God among us.”? This invitation Mr. Moodey accepted ; and in pursuance 
of it, preached constantly to that church, as an assistant minister, eight years. But all 
this while, his pastoral relation to the church of Portsmouth does not appear to have 
been dissolved. He frequently visited “his destitute church” there, at their private 
meetings ;3 was repeatedly urged by them, after the departure of Cranfield, to return 5 
and in the beginning of 1693, with tbe advice of an ecclesiastical council, he ‘‘ resumed 
his pastoral office at Portsmouth, and continued to retain it till his death. Rev. John 
Bailey, too, having resigned his pastoral charge at Watertown, 1692, First Church, 
Boston, passed the following vote with regard to him. “ July 17,93. Voted yt ot Teacher 
doe invite Mr. John Bayley to assist him in Preaching constantly while among us, 3 
times in a month, or oftener if hee please.”? In consequence of this vote, Mr. Bailey 
-served this church as an assistant minister, from this time till his death, Dec. 12, 1697. 
But there is reason to believe that his services in this capacity were not confined during 
thisinterval.to the First Church alone. As he had statedly officiated as an assistant to 
Rey. Mr. Willard of the Third or Old South Church before he went to Watertown, 
See G) so he seems to have done so now, once a month. ‘ Lord’s day, Dec. 12, 
1697. abt 3, p.m. just y? time he should have stood up to preach for Mr. Willard, 
Mr. John Bayley dieth, after much pain and illness by y¢ Gout and other distempers,’’& 
Certain it is, that he was not regarded by First Church, as one of its teaching officers, or 
installed as such. For at a meeting of some of the brethren of the Old South Church, 
Feb. 5, 1696—7, to discourse about procuring a colleague for their pastor, Mr. Willard, 
some proposed * Let us call Mr. Bailey.”® Though Mr. Bailey’s performances as a 
preacher were highly acceptable ; yet he being now somewhat advanced in years and of 
precarious health, the members of First Church, even while they were desirous of se- 
curing and retaining his services in the pulpit, seem to have preferred calling to office 
some younger man. Shortly after he had commenced preaching as an assistant to 
Mr, Allen, the church voted, Nov. 29, 1693, an invitation to Mr. Benjamin Wadsworth 
to assist constantly in preaching once a month ;? that is, doubtless, on the Sabbath 
when Mr. Bailey was not engaged to them, Ata church meeting, March 19, 1694-5, 
the church voted ‘that we do desire Mr. Benjamin Wadsworth to continue his labors in 
preaching once a month to us,—in order to a teaching officer among us,”? And though 
at a church meeting, May 5, 1696, they unitedly expressed their desire of ‘ the contin- 
uance of Mr. John Bailey in his ministry among us;”? yet August 9th of the same year 
they ‘ voted anew a choice of Mr. Wadsworth to teach$ office; and 8thof September to 
bee the day of ordination.”® Agreeably to this last vote, Mr. Wadsworth was ordained on 
the day appointed as a teaching officer of this church; and was then declared to be its 
pastor, in accordance with a vote of August 30, Mr. Allen being its teacher, and 
Mr. Bailey an assistant minister. From these statements, it seems evident, that those 
eminently pious and beloved servants of Christ, Rev. Messrs. Moodey and Bailey, were 
not accounted as teaching officers of First Church, Boston, to which they ministered. 
And accordingly, their names (it is confidently believed,) are not enrolled in the ancient 
Records of that church with those of its pastors and teachers, but in a place by them- 
selves, under the head of * Assistant Ministers.”’ 

To illustrate still further the broad distinction formerly made between a mere minister 
or stated resident preacher, and a teaching officer in the church, whether pastor or 
teacher, the cases of Rev. Nathanael Gookin of Cambridge, and of Rev. Jabez Fox of 
Woburn, may be adduced. On the acceptance of the Presidency of Harvard College by 
Rev. Urian Oakes, in 1675, the church of Cambridge, of which he continued to be the 
pastor, ‘‘ gave acall to Mr. Gookin to be helpful in the ministry, in order to cull him to 
office in time convenient.”7 Mr. Gookin answered this call in the affirmative; and ap- 
ce to have preached there constantly, as an assistant minister, till the death of 

be Oakes, in 1681, when the church called Mr. Gookin to be their pastor, and he was 
ordained as such, Nov. 15, 1682. Mr. Fox was invited to Woburn, 1678, as “ a minister 
to helpe” their aged pastor, Rev. Mr. Carter, for one year, and £50 was voted him by 
the town, as a compensation. When his year had nearly expired, the inhabitants at a 
towo meeting, July 16, 1679, «did unanimously agree and voate that they wold giue 
the Reuerant Mr. Jabiz ffoxe a Cale to the ministry with an Intent hee may be called to 
office in time, if god make waye, and also agreed that for this yeare they will alow him 
finety pounds, one qurter of it in Siluer, his hows rent and his fierwood, and afterward 
Inlarge as god shall inable them.”® At asubsequent town meeting, Nov. 5, 1679, they 
voted him a call ‘to be their minister for his life time;” and on this consideration, to 
give him one half part of several pieces of land that had been reserved for a church 
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officer, and the use of the other half of each, till they. should need it for another officer.8 
With this call of Mr. Fox to the ministry for life by the town, there was doubtless con- 
nected a call to the pastoral offi¢e, by the church; although in evidence of this, the 
Church Records. cannot now be appealed to, having long been missing. Mr. Fox ap- 
pears to have been ordained shortly after, as colleague pastor with Rev. Mr. Carter. 

In view of the above facts, the following distinctions are suggested, as having obviously 
been familiar to our ancestors, though often confounded or lost sight of in modern times. 

_ 1. The office of a minister of the Gospel according to Congregational principles, is 
distinct from that of a pastor or teacher of achurch, Pastors and teachers are all minis- 
ters; but all ministers are not church officers. 

2. The distinctive duty of ministers, whether assistant or otherwise, is to preach the 
Word. To pastors and teachers it belongs, not only to instruct their respective charges 
by preaching, but to preside over the churches which have called them to office, and of 
which they are supposed to be members; to administer the special ordinances of Christ 
in them, &c. 

3. Mere ministers may be settled over a people, and labor for years, and even their 
whole lives among them, without ordination ; as in places where no church as yet has 
been gathered; (See Medford, A.) but teaching officers of the church, whether pastors 
or teachers, must be ordained. : 

“4. Ordination is a solemn consecration to office in the church, and not to the bare 
ministry of the Word. 

[\Francis’s Hist. of Watertown, pp. 51, 52. *Emerson’s Hist. of First Chh. pp. 134, 
144, 145, and notes. *Belknap’s Hist. of N. H. by Farmer, ch. 8. 4Alden’s Hist. of 
Relig. Soc. Portsmouth, pp. 12,13. ®Chh. Rec. pp. 54,56. °Sewall’s Journal. 7Holmes’s 
Hist. Cambridge, p. 54. ®Town Records, Vol. I. pp. 93,98, 101.] 


WATERTOWN, (K.) 
34, Mr. Angier’s Installation : Account of. 


The following is a brief account of the proceedings of the church, in reference to the 
installation of Rev. Mr. Angier, who had been previously ordained at Rehoboth. It was 
furnished by Rev. Mr. Ripley of Waltham, who has in keeping the Records of Mr. An- 
gier’s church at Watertown, from which it appears to have been principally transcribed ; 
and there are some particulars in it well worthy of notice. 

«At a chh, meeting orderly appointed the 9th of March, 1696-7, (after hearing 
Mr. Angier’s acceptance of his call, &c.) the Rev. Mr. Eastabrooks of Concord was 

_ chosen by the vote of the chh. to give the pastoral charge, and to be the mouth and 
moderator of the chh. in the publick management of the whole affair of the perfecting 
his settlement in the office of pastor of the chh., and brothers Warren and Cook senior 
were apppointed by vote of the chh. to declare in publick, in the season of it. yt the chh. 
had made choice of Mr. Eastabrooks to be the moderator. 


¢ Ata chh. meeting May 17, 1697, voted, 
«2. that it.is the mind of y¢ chh. to proceed to a full settlement of Mr. Samuel An- 


gier as their pastor, (he having the charge over y® chh, according to the rules of y® 
Gospel,) without reordination by impositon of hands.” 

«2 That the chh. will send some of their brethren to treat with ministers for their 
assistance in the settlement of Mr. A.” 

«4, And likewise the chh. agree, that if the help of ministers cannot be obtained in 
the s¢ settlement, the church being thereby necessitated, they do agree to proceed m 
s? settlement, with the concurrence and advice of Mr. Angier.’ 

The above votes were carried into effect May 25,1697. Mr. Angier prayed and 

reached. It was then made known that Mr. Eastabrooks was chosen moderator, who 
called for the proceedings of the church, &c., and Mr. Angier’s answer; then “ with 
much gravity and seriousness, did give a most solemn and scriptural charge,” and con- 
cluded with prayer. “ After which the 122 psalm was sung, & a blessing pronounced & 
go the assembly became dismissed.” 

The reasons which led the other ministers invited, beside Mr. Eastabrooks, to decline 
their assistance on this occasion, can now only be conjectured. * Probably they either 
judged the proceedings of the middle part of the town,” (Mr. Angier’s Society) ‘‘ to be 
improper, or they were unwilling to have any concern in a transaction which had been 
preeeded by so much dissension.’2 The appointment by the church, of Rev. Mr. Eas- 
tabrooks to give the charge to Mr. Angier at his induction into office, is not a solitary 
instance of such an exertion of church power on other similar occasions ; and it goes to 
confirm the principle advanced under Charlestown, E., that originally the whole power 
of ordaining was vested in the churches of New England; and that all the exercises on 
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such occasions were performed either by the ordaining church, or if by the elders of 
other churches present, only at the request of that church. Vote 2d seems to imply, 
that the practice of installation was then but of recent date, and not as yet common 
in the churches. See H. The resolve of vote 4th was warranted by the Cambridge 
Platform, and by the early usage of several of the original New England churches. 

[| Rev. Mr. Ripley, Waltham, from Chh. Rec. *Francis’s Hist. p.63.] 


WATERTOWN, (L.) 
35. Mr. Gibbs: His Sermons written in a remarkably fine and close hand. 


Mr. Gibbs, though a clergyman of distinguished excellence and moral worth, had 
some amusing yet harmless peculiarities, as they would now be accounted. Rev. Dr. 
Francis bas mentioned one, handed down by tradition, respecting the place where he 
composed his sermons.’ Another respecting his manner of writing them, deserves a 
brief notice. Specimens of manuscript sermons written in his day and since, show it 
to have been once customary for ministers to compress their discourses into a very small 
compass. But in the faculty of doing this, Mr. Gibbs appears to have been preeminent. 
The author of this Article has a fragment of a sermon upon 2 Cor. v. 7, (For we walk 
by faith, not by sight,) upon a blank page of which is the following memorandum 
by Rev. Mr. Marrett; formerly of Burlington. ‘Piece of a Serm. of y® late Rev. Mr. 
Gibbs of Watertown: he wrote all his Serm® after this manner.” So near together are 
the lines of this manuscript, that in some places fourteen of them, and seventeen, eighteen, 
and even nineteen in others, are crowded into a space of one inch in breadth. The 
writing in these lines is of a corresponding fineness; as must be inferred from the fact, 
that the following extract is all contained in less than four and a half lines of three inches 
each in length. ‘ Use for Examin. 5. Do we (make?) Religion ot principal Busi- 
ness? Are we thorough and constant in y® practice y*? This is y® practice of those 
who walk by faith. The Life of faith implys y® (soul?) pformance of Duty, anda regard 
to y® Service of God and y® Salvation of ot Souls in all y® (general?) concernm's of 
Life. They yt walk by faith won’t content y™s. wt? sleepy and drowsy Devotions; 
yz pray & hear & convs® wth a sense of y® Divine presence” &c. &c. The sentiments 
inculeated in the portion of this sermon yet remaining, so far as it can be read, are ex- 
cellent: But of what use the manuscript containing them could have been to its worthy 
author in the pulpit, is difficult to conceive ; each page of it, at a small distance from the 
eye, appearing but little other than one uniform blur. [fF rancis’s Hist. p. 74.} 


CAMBRIDGE, (A.) 
36. Old and New Style: Double Dating, &c. 


Governor Winthrop dates the gathering of the present First Church, Cambridge, from 
* 1635: mo, 12: 1:”! which answers to 1635-6, February I, Old Style; or to 1636, 
February 11, New Style. A brief general account of these several methods of com- 
puting time may not be uninteresting in this place; especially as inadvertence to their 
difference has been the occasion of much erroneous dating in modern times. 

At the settlement of New England, the civil year of the English nation commenced 
on March 25th; that is, on “ Lady Day,” or day of the ‘* Annunciation of the Virgin 
Mary,” when, according to ecclesiastical tradition, the miraculous conception of our 
Lord, foretold Luke i. 31, 35, was supposed to have taken place.2 Conformed to this 
arrangement of the beginning of the year, is the above date by Goy. Winthrop of the 
gathering of Cambridge First Church, and dates generally throughout his History.2 A 
“Scripture Almanack” likewise, printed at London, 1647, and five other almanacs pub- 
lished in this country for the years 1646, 1647, 1648, 1649, 1650, by Rev. Samuel Dan- 
forth, President Oakes, &c. now in the hands of the author of this Article, do all exhibit 
March as the first month of the year, and January and February as the eleventh and twelfth. 
This established custom of our ancestors often serves to explain what may otherwise seem 
palpable blunders in ancient Records, The Records of First Church, Charlestown, for 
instance, after signifying expressly on their title page, that that Church was gathered on 
“2d day of the 9th month (Nov. 2,) 1632,” prefix the following caption to the List of 
Paptisms: “ The names of the Children that have been babtised in the Church in Charl- 
towne beginning at the ninth of January, 4 thousand six hundred and thirty twoo.” In 
the modern Way of reckoning time, there seems an evident inconsistency in the latter date, 
compared with the former. But this appearance is at once removed by adverting to the 
record of the first baptism, from the date of which the List commences. ‘1632: 11mo: 
day 9. John James, the son of Thomas James, and of Elizabeth, his wife, was babtised.” 


a. 
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This record of the baptism of the pastor’s son, shows plainly, that all the dates above 
quoted from this venerable volume, are according to the ancient legal supputation of the 
year, which reckoned it to begin in March; and reconciles the seeming discrepancy 
above referred to. For ‘1632: 11 mo: day 9,” is but another way of expressing 
January 9, 1632, according to that supputation ; or, according to modern usage, Janu- 
ary 9, 1633. 

Moreover, in respect to length, the civil year then in use among the English was 
regulated by the Julian Calendar, so called from that celebrated Roman, Julius Cesar, 
who wasits author. Originally, the Roman year consisted of but ten months, and began 
with March; as is evident from several of their ancient names, some of which are still 
retained among us ; as Quintilis, Sextilis, (answering to our July and August,) September, 
October, November, and December.? To these ten, Numa added two more, at their end, 
Viz: January and February? But these twelve months were lunar, consisting of 
twenty-nine and a half days each, or 354 days in the whole; and though it was intended 
to make up for the difference between a lunar and a solar year by the intercalation every 
two years of an additional month of 22 and 23 days alternately, yet this intercalation was 
made irregularly, and great confusion ih the times of the seasons, festivals, &c., as stated 
in their Calendar, ensued.’ In view of these evils, the above-named celebrated states- 
man and scholar, as well as military commander, undertook and successfully accomplished 
their correction. He abolished the use of the lunar year; and (with the aid of Sosigenes, 
an eminent astronomer of Alexandria,) computing the solar year to be 365 days.and six 
hours, he ordained that 365 days should be reckoned a civil year for three years together ; 
and then in the fourth year, as an equivalent to the odd six hours in each year for four 
years successively, that a day should be added to February, making each fourth year to 
consist of 366 days. And this intercalation being made after the sixth of the Kalends of 
March (February 24th,) which was twice counted that year, it gave to the year the 
name of Bissextile, that is, the year in which Sextus Kalendas (or otherwise, Sextus 
dies ante Kalendas) was reckoned twice.?* He decreed, moreover, that the Kalends of 
January, (January Ist,) on which day “all the annual Magistrates of the Romans first 
entered on their offices, should be fixed to the Winter Solstice; and should thenceforth 
be the beginning of the year. ; 

The Julian year of 365 days and 6 hours was for many ages generally acknowledged 
and observed by all Christian nations; and were the solar year exactly coincident with 

-it as to length, there would never have been any further need of correcting it in this 
respect. But this isnot the case. The Julian exceeds the solar year by a little more than 
11 minutes; and in consequence, had fallen behind it in 1582, about 10 days. For 
whereas at the Council of Nice, A. D. 325 the Vernal Equinox was upon or about the 
21st of March,® it was wont in 1582 to return as early as the 10th or 11th of that month. 

From this cause, serious derangement having occurred in the times for the stated fasts 
and festivals of the Church, Pope Gregory XIII. was led to make a second correction in 
the Roman Calendar. He dropped ten days from the computation of that year, (1582,) 
directing that October 5th should be accounted as October 15th. And to prevent in 
future a recurrence of the error, he decreed that the intercalary day should be omitted 
three times in every 400 years; viz, in every centennary year, whose centennary num- 
ber could not be divided by 4 without a remainder; (as 1700, 1800, 1900, 2100, &c,) but 
added in the others, as 1600, 2000, 2400.7 

This amended Calendar, known as the Gregorian computation, or New Style, was 
speedily adopted in al] the Catholic countries of the continent of Europe; but in Eng- 
land and its American Colonies, the Julian reckoning, or Old Style, was retained in law, 
till the middle of the last century. Then New Style, for which the people had long 
manifested their preference in practice, was legally established by Act of Parliament, 
which ordained, that it should commence and be observed throughout the British do- 
minions from January 1, 1752 This Act, which was passed 1751, directed that from 
and after December 31, 1751, each year should be reckoned to begin with January 1, 
instead of March 25th, as heretofore; that eleven days, to which the difference of the 
two Styles had then accumulated, should be dropped from the Calendar of 1752, by 
calling the natural day that should next follow September 2 of that year, September 14; 
and that the same expedient should be adopted for preventing the recurrence of that 
difference for the future, which had been provided by the decree of Gregory XIII. in 
1582; viz. by omitting the intercalary day three times in 400 years. 

The Gregorian computation is probably as near an approach to the exact truth on 
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* The reason of its other name among us, Leap Year, appears from a Rubric in the Common Prayer 
Book of Queen Elizabeth. ‘ When the years of our Lord, (i.e. when the number of years from the 
Birth of Christ,) may be divided into four even parts, which is every fourth year; then the Sunday Letter 
leapeth ; and that year, the Psalms and Lessons, which serve for the 23d day of February, shall be read 
again the day following, except it be Sunday,’ &c, &c.4 / 
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this subject, as any that could be made, which would be equally convenient for use; 
although it is not absolutely perfect. Its correctness, It will be observed, proceeds on 
the supposition, that the omission of the intercalary day three times in 400 years is an 
exact equivalent to the amount, in that period, of the annual difference between a Julian 
anda solar year. And as this difference was estimated in Pope Gregory’s day, the al- 
lowance made by him for it, was not far from such an equivalent. For it was then 
reckoned to be about eleven minutes; and to amount to ** almost one day in 134 yeares.”’$ 
which varies but little from three days in 400 years. But more accurate observation has 
since ascertained this difference to be 11 minutes, and 144 seconds annually, which, 
within a trifle, is precisely a day in 128 years, or three days in 384 years.” Hence 
there are 16 years in 400, in which the difference above mentioned is not provided for in 
the Gregorian Calendar ;. which sixteen years, after eight successive revolutions of 400 
years from 1582, that is, A. D. 4782, will amount to 128 years, and will render necessary 
another correction of the Calendar, by dropping from ita day. But before that year ar- 
rive, the dissolution of the material world, foretold 2 Peter iii. 10—12 will probably 
have taken place; and time, no longer measured by years or by centuries, will be 
swallowed up in a boundless eternity. : 

In bringing dates from Old Style into New, it has been a rule not uncommon among 
us to add eleven days indiscriminately, whether the events referred to occurred in the 
17th century or 18th. But if this process were correct, the same event would be differ- 
ently dated in countries which have adopted the New Style at different periods. For 
instance, the landing at Plymouth occurred on Monday, Dec. 11th, Old Style ;° that is, 
Dec. 21, according to the Gregorian Calendar, or New Style at Rome; but in this 
country, agreeably to the above named rule, it has been usual to celebrate its anniversary 
on Dec, 22. And were Russia to adopt the use of New Style in the course of the 
present century or the next, this memorable occurrence would, on the principles of the 
same rule, be dated, according to the Gregorian Calendar at St. Petersburg, on Dec. 23, 
or Dec, 24. 

Previously to the correction of the Calendar by Pope Gregory, the Julian or Calendar 
year, in consequence of its excess in length, was continually falling behind the solar 
year, the true measure of time, at the rate of a day in 128 years. At the institution of 
New Style in 1582, the difference had accumulated, since the Council of Nice in 325 to 
ten days. But then, by dropping ten days from the Calendar, and calling October the 
5th day, October 15th, the Calendar year was made again to correspond to the’ Solar; 
and by the means then taken for the purpose, this correspondence is in a very high 
degree still preserved in all those countries, which have adopted the use of the New 
Style. To convert therefore the dates of any particular events in Old Style, (as far 
back as the beginning of the 5th century, when the difference between the Julian and 
Solar year, appears to have amounted to a day,) into their correspondent dates in the 
New, the correct general rule seems now to be, to add the amount of difference there 
was between the Julian and the Solar year, at the time those events occurred. And this 
difference is found with sufficient, though not in all cases with perfect exactness, by the 
application of the Gregorian principles; adding a day for every century after the fifth, 
for three centuries in succession; and omitting the addition in those centuries, whose 
centennary year can be divided by 4 without a remainder; as A. D. 800, 1200, 1600. 
For example, Charlemagne was crowned Emperor of the West, Dec. 25, A. D. 800; O. 
8.6; or Dec. 29, N. S. the difference between the Calendar year and the Solar being 
then but 4 days. The battle of Hastings, at which England was brought into subjection 
to William its Norman invader, was fought Oct. 14, 1066. O. S.° or Oct. 20, 1066. N. S. 
Wickliffe died Dec. 31, 1384, O. S.;® or January 8, 1384-5, N.S. The discovery of 
America takes its date from the discovery of St. Salvador, one of the Bahamas, by 
Columbus. This appears to have been Oct. 12, 1492, O. S.;8 or Oct. 21, 1492, N. S., 
the difference between the Calendar and the Solar year then amounting to 9 days. 

The year 1600 being a leap year, according to the New Computation as well as the. 
Old, the difference between them continued through all the 17th century to be only ten 
days, the same as it was in 1582. But in 1700, the inter calary day was omitted in all 
countries that had received the New Style, but added in those which still retained the 
Old. Hence that year, as reckoned by the Calendar, was a day longer in the latter 


_ countries than in the former; the difference between the two Styles was increased to 
_ eleven days; and a century of solar years from any given day in O. S. in the 17th ¢en- 


tury prior to 1652, was completed a day before the same day of the corresponding month 
and year O. 8. in the 18th century arrived. For instance, Boston and Watertown were 
incorporated Sept. 7th, 1630, O. S. ;° that is, Sept. 17th, 1630, N. S., or according to the 
Calendar then used at Rome. And no cause existing of any considerable variation in 
New Style, September 17th still continues to be the date of that Act of Court, according 
to this mode of computing time. And it is still found by adding not eleven, but ten days 
to the original date O. 8., although before the adoption of New Style in England, in 
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1752, the difference between the two Styles had arisen to eleven days. Fora century 
of years from Sept. 7, 1630, O. S., was completed for reasons above suggested, Sept. 6, 
1730, O. S., or Sept. 17, 1730; N. S., which last date is eleven days from the completion 
of the century, or ten days from Sept. 7th, O. S., the original date of incorporation in 
the century preceding. And accordingly, the second centennial anniversary of the 
founding both of Boston and of Watertown was celebrated on Sept. 17, 1830. And there 
was a mistake, it is humbly conceived, in celebrating the Second Centennial Anniversary 
of the foundation of First Church, Salem, gathered August 6, 1629, O. S., on Aug. 17, 
1829, N. S.;7 thereby making the second centennial anniversary of this solemnity on a 
different day of the month, N. S. from the date of the transaction itself, according to 
the same computation at Rome, which was Aug. 16, 1629. 

At the commencement of the 18th century, the difference between the Old and New 
Styles, from causes already sufficiently explained, had become eleven days. At the 
adoption therefore of New Style by Great Britain and her Colonies in 1752, it became 
necessary to cast out eleven days from the Old Calendar; calling September the 3rd 
day, September 14th. By these means, the Old or Julian Calendar used in England, 
was made to harmonize with the New or Gregorian, used at Rome; or rather was’ren- 
dered in these respects one and the same. And now, in order to render the dates of 
events, which occurred in the interval between 1700 and 1752, according to.Old Style, 
conformable to the New, or in other words, to bring them into New Style, there must 
obviously be added to them eleven days. The birth of Washington, for instance, oc- 
curred Feb. 11, 1732, 0. S. At the commencement of New Style in England and its 
dependencies in 1752, February 11, was by Law carried forward in the Calendar to 
February 22. And therefore to express the date of the memorable occurrence above re- 
‘ferred to, according to this New Calendar, or to convert it from old Style to New, the 
addition of eleven days is plainly required. 

But in Russia, which still retains the Julian computation, twelve days must now be 
added to the dates of events which have taken place during the present century, ac- 
cording to her Calendar, in order to bring. them into conformity with our own. For 
there, the causes of variation between the Calendar and time reckoned by the motion of 
the sun, which have been provided against by most other nations of Europe, do still 
operate without check or correction. The intercalary day has been twice added there, 
when it was omitted in all countries adopting the New Style; viz. in 1700 and 1800. 
And hence twelve days (that is, two days in addition tothe ten, to which the dif- 
erence of the Styles originally amonnted) must now be added, in order to reduce 
‘dates of the present century in Old Style, into conformity to the New. And thirteen 
days will become necessary for this purpose, should Russia adhere to the Old Style, or 
Julian reckoning, till after the year 1900. ‘ 

At the introduction of New Style into this country, the custom of double dating was 
discontinued. A few words upon the origin and design of this custom, and the errors to 
which it has given rise, may not be without use. 

The custom evidently originated in the difference of opinion and practice as to the 
time when the year was reckoned to begin. The first settlers of New England, ac- 
counting the year to commence with March 25th, appear generally to have conformed 
strictly to this principle in- their practice: presenting only one year in the dates of oc- 
currences noticed by them; viz. the old year only from January 1 to March 25; and 
thenceforward only the new. To this rule, for example, Gov. Winthrop will be found 
to have generally conformed in his History, at least in the First Volume. And among 
the Copies of his letters published in the appendix to that volume of his Work, by 
Hon. Mr. Savage, one to his son John (afterwards Governor of Counecticut) was written 
at Cowes, March 22, 1629, just as he was about to sail for America; and another, written 
only six days after, is dated ‘* aboard the Arbella, riding at the Cowes, March 28, 1630.” 

Not long after however, it had become customary with some to add a double date of 
the year to all occurrences between March Ist and March 25th. The reason is ob- 
vious. As March was regarded as the first month, and March 25th as the first day of 
the year, the time intervening between March Ist and March 25th was regarded, in a 
manner, as common both to the old year and the new; and hence both years were ex- 
hibited in dating events occurring in that interval; whereas in the dates of occurences 
in January and February, the two last months of their year, only the qld year was, ex- 
pressed; and the new year only, in the dates of those between March 25th, and 
March 31st. For instance, in the Manuscript Sketches of Sermons and Thursday Lec- 
tures between 1655 and 1661, referred to under “ Charlestown, K:, all sermons and 
lectures delivered in March previously to the 25th of that month, have uniformly, or 
with scarcely an exception, the date both of the old year and of the new prefixed to 
them; whereas those delivered in January and February present only the old year in 
their date, and those after March 25th only the new. The following specimens of dates 
from these Manuscript Sketches are adduced for the purpose of illustration. 


‘ wen 
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Sermon: John xi. 4: Mr. Norton: ‘ Decembr. 30, 1660.” 

Lecture: Heb. iii. 16: Mr. Norton: “Jan. 3. 1660.” (Jan. 3. 1661. N.S.) 
Lecture: Heb. iv. 1: Mr. Norton: “Jan. 31. 1660.” (Jan. 31, 1661.) 


Sermon: John xi, 11, 12,13: Mr. Norton: “Feb. 3. 1660.” (Feb. 3. 1661.) 
Sermon: John xi. 17, 18,19: Mr. Norton: ‘24th of 12th, 1660.” (Feb. 24, 1661.) 
Sermon: John xi. 20, 21,22: Mr. Norton: “3: Ist: 1660-61.” (March 3, 1661.). 


Lecture: Heb. iv. 4. Mr. Norton: ‘7 of Ist. 1660-61.” (March 7. 1661.) 
Lecture: Heb. iv. 7, 8: Mr. Norton: ‘21 of Ist. 1660-61.” (March 21, 1661.) 
Sermon: John xi. 283—31: Mr. Norton: ‘23 (24) of Ist. 1660-61.” (Mar. 24, 1661.) 
Lecture: Heb. iv. 9: Mr. Norton: ‘28 of Ist. 1661.” (March 28, 1661.) 


Sermon: John xi. 32—35: Mr. Norton: ‘31 of Ist. 1661.” (March 31, 1661.) 


From the above specimens it appears not improbable, that the double date of the year 
was intended originally to be. confined to occurrences happening between March Ist and 
March 25th. But it was soon extended to others. Before the commencement of the 
last century, it had become customary with our fathers, from regard to the practice of those 
nations which had adopted the New Style, and began the year with January, to use the 
double date in their notices of events occurring in Janyary and February, as well as 
“those which took place in March before the 25th. And this practice was continued till 
the introduction of New Style among ourselves, which superseded the necessity for 
double dating in any month. 

But there was an observable want of uniformity in the practice of our ancestors, es- 
pecially those more remote, respecting the double date, while the use of it was retained. 
And this circumstance, perhaps, as well as occasional inadvertence in their modern 
readers to the time when the year was formerly understood to commence, has given rise 
to numerous though slight chronological errors. Rev. Dr. Mather in his Magnalia, for 
instance, sometimes affixes the double date to events in January and February, but omits 
it in the case of those between March Ist and March 25th. Thus he observes of Simon 
Bradstreet, Esq. and Rev. Mr. Norton under the life of the latter. ‘ It was in Febru- 
ary 1661-2, that they began their voyage,” &c. ;!° and mentions the death of Rev. John 
Davenport, as having taken place March 15, 1670.19 But his common practice is, to 
date occurences in January and February, with the old year alone; but such as hap- 
pened in March, before the 25th of that month, with the old and new year both. ‘ On 
March 24th 1678-9, expired that excellent man, Mr. Thomas Walley,’ &c.!° And 
this his usual practice was entirely consonant with opinions and customs that were 
still current in his day. But it has often nevertheless been a source of perplexity, some- 
times of mistake to his readers; especially. as he himself did not invariably adhere to it. 
For example, he dates the death of Rev. Mr. Symmes of Charlestown from Feb. 4, 
1670; and that of Rev. Mr. Hobart of Hingham from January 20, 1678. Many, doubt- 
less have understood the years here given to be according to New Style. But the 
author meant to be understood according to Old Style, which made January and Feb- 
ruary to be the eleventh and twelfth months of the year. For we learn from the Hobart 
Manuscript Journals, begun by the above Rev. Peter Hobart, and continued by his son 
David, that the former death occurred Feb. 4, 1670-71; and the latter, January 20, 
1678-9... Again he dates the ordination of Rev. Mr. Thacher to the pastoral care of 
Old South Church, Boston, from Feb. 16, 1669: and the death of Sir William Phips 
from Feb. 18, 1694; and upon his authority, the former of these dates has been copied 
by Rev. Dr. Wisner in his History of the Old South Church ;}? and the latter by Rev. 
Dr. Eliot in his Biography of Phips. And yet these dates, if understood as they appear 
to have been by both these gentlemen, according to New Style, are both erroneous: as 
is evident fromm Mather’s own testimony. For just befure mentioning the induction of 
Mr. Thacher into office, he had observed that the church which chose him for their pas- 
tor, was gathered in May, 1669; and in the verses subjoined to his memoir of Sir William 
Phips, he states that he died in February 1694-5.3 Hence it is plain, that the dates 
first assigned by him for Mr. Thacher’s ordination and Sir William’s death were intended 
by him to be understood according to Old Style; and that converted into New Style, 
they would both stand a year later; viz. Feb. 16, 1670, and Feb. 18, 1695. And this is 
still further confirmed by the evidence of other contemporary writers. ‘16. 12. 1669, 
(Feb. 16, 1669-70,) Mr Thomas Thacher was ordained Pastor to y¢ 3d Church in Bos. 
ton; and Mr Rainsford Ruling Elder.”!4 May 5, 1695, News comes to Town of ye 
death of Sir Wm. Phips Feb. 18th. at we people are generally sad. : 

(' Winthrop’s Hist. Vol. I. * Preface to Winthrop’s Hist. by Savage, Vol. I. 3 Pri- 
deaux’s Connection, §c., Vol. IV. pp. 693—698, and note. 4 Wheatly on the Com. 
Prayer, p. 257. °Mass. Prov. Laws, Ch. 243. ®Prince’s N. E. Chron. Introd. 
1582. 7Upham’s Sec. Cent. Lecture, App. pp. 64, 65. 8% Danforth’s Alm. 1646. 
*Prince’s N. E. Chron. Mather’s Magn. B. UI. “Extr. fr. Hob. Man. by 
W. Gibbs, Esq.  Wisner’s Hist. p. 11. 8 Mather’s Magn. B. I. Mem. in Rec. 
of First Chh. Roxbury.  Sewall’s Journ.) 
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CAMBRIDGE, (B.) 


37. Ministers formerly preached their own Ordination Sermons. 


In the account of the ordination of Rev. Mr. Brattle at Cambridge in 1696, copied 
under Charlestown E., it is mentioned that he and President Mather both preached on 
the occasion. ‘ Twas first ordered yt Mr. Brattle should not preach; but many being 
troubled at it, *twas afterwards altered.’! In this notice there is manifest reference to 
an ancient general practice, from which many in the church of Cambridge were reluc- 
tant that there should now be any deviation. Whether there was uniformly preaching, as 
well as prayer and fasting, in the first ordinations of New England, seems to be uncer- 
tain. No mention is made by Winthrop of a sermon, in his accounts of the ordinations 
of Messrs. Wilson and Cotton at Boston in 1632 and 1633. But when Messrs. Francis 
Higginson and Skelton were ordained at Salem, 1629, they are both said expressly to 
have first preached.?, Mr. Carter, also, of Woburn, preached at his own ordination in 
1642; and Mr. J. Higginson, of Salem, at his, in 1660.4 And before the close of that 
century, it appears to have been the prevailing, though not invariable cnstom, to intro- 
duce the services of ordination with a discourse, preached by the candidate himself. 
Probably his trial was not thought completed, till he had given the whole assembly 
present a specimen of his aptness to teach; and this perhaps was one reason of that an- 
cient constant practice at ordinations (in many places not yet obsolete) of inquiring of 
the whole congregation if there were any objections, and of the renewal by the church 
of their vote of invitation to the candidate after the sermon, and before proceeding to 
ordain him,.* 

In the Journals of Judge Sewall, and of his son Rey. Dr. Sewall of Boston, fifty no- 
tices of ordinations and installations between 1684 and 1741, have been observed, beside 
that of Mr. Brattle’s ordination above cited. At one of these ordinations, viz. of Rey. E. 
Pemberton, over the Old South Church, Boston, 1700, it appears that he and the senior 
pastor, Rev. Mr. Willard, both preached. - At twenty-four others, the sermon was by 
the candidate himself; and at only eight is it said to have been delivered by a different 
person; and of these eight, one was of three missionaries to the Indians in 1733. Be- 
tween 1684 and 1739, nineteen ministers were solemnly inducted into office, as pastors 
of the Congregational churches in Boston, beside Rev. Dr. Colman, of Brattle street 
Church, who was ordained in London; and of these nineteen, fourteen preached on the 
occasion themselves, and three, viz. Rev. Messrs. C. Mather, W. Cooper, and W. Wal- 
dron, procured other ministers to do it. With regard to the remaining two, Rev. Messrs. 
Wadsworth and Bridge, of First Church, it does not appear whether there was any ser- 
mon at their induction into office; or, if there were, by whom it was delivered.®> At 
Mr. Cooper’s ordination, 1716, Dr. Colman, the senior pastor, preached the sermon from 
2 Tim. ii. 1, which was published.6 In the preface he observes, ‘“‘ It has been usual 
for the person who is to be ordained, himself to preach. This practice has, of late 
years, been much complained of by our young ministers, as a great impropriety imposed 
onthem. In which opinion I concur, and was therefore willing to relieve Mr. Cooper, and 
to assign him a more proper part and service, which he also chose. This, also, isnew with 
us. But we had the satisfaction to see it highly approved,’ &c. ‘* This more proper part 
and service, which was introduced between the sermon and the conseerating prayer, and 
afterwards published with the former, was a detailed exposition by the candidate of his 
views of the Christian system and the pastoral office, in answers to four questions, pro- 
pounded to him by Dr. Colman.’ But though the part here spoken of, as performed by 
Mr. Cooper in preference to preaching the sermon, was then “ highly approved,” yet the 
example does not appear to have been followed but once, in any subsequent ordination 
or installation cf a Boston minister within the above limited period. All his brethren, 
who were settled in Boston after him, previously to 1739, twelve in number, preached 
themselves on the occasion, except Rev. Mr. Waldron. Previous to Mr. Cooper’s set- 
tlement over Brattle street church in 1716, the question, Who should be the preacher ? 
had been discussed in the Old South Church just before an ordination there; but was 
finally decided, it seems, in favor of the prevailing custom, At a meeting of certain 
brethren of that church, Aug. 13, 1713, to confer respecting the ordination of Mr, Joseph 
Sewall, “in order to have the Church’s Aprobation ;” after propounding that Mr. Pem- 
berton should give the charge, "Twas debated,” saith the father of the candidate in his 


* Tt is very possible, however, that the “ ancient constant practice” above alluded to, was derived from 
the custom of the Church of England, which confined the times for ordination to the Quarterly Fasts of 
the Ember Weeks, for this reason among others, som hat the People, knowing the times, may, if they 
please, be present, either to approve the choice made by the Bishop, or to object against those whom they 
know to be unworthy: which primitive privilege is still reserved to the People in this well constituted 
Church.”— Wheatly on the Common Prayer, Ch, V., Sect. 2, p. 213, 


é 
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Journal, “whether Joseph should preach, or some: other. Some thought it was. better 
for some other to tell Joseph and the people yt Daty: Others s? His Duty would be told 
him by the Charge. Finally, twas left to the Ch. Meeting,” &c. &c. at which it was 
determined, it appears by the-event, that the candidate should preach himself. 

[' Sewall’s' Journ. ?Prince’s NV. E. Chron. Pt. IL sect. 1. 3 Johnson’s W. W. 
Prov, B. U. ch. 22. 4*MSS. of W. Gibbs Esq. *Emerson’s Hist. of First Chh. 
pp. 145,154. °Palfrey’s Hist. Serm. Notes, p. 40.] : 


CONCORD. (A) 


88. Ordination in England, before Election; how regarded by early ministers in 
New England. 


Gov. Winthrop, in his notice of Mr. Bulkeley’s ordination, of Concord, remarks, 
* Upon a question moved by one sent from the church of Salem, it was resolved by the 
ministers there present, that such as had been ministers in England were lawful minis- 
ters by the call of the people there, notwithstanding their acceptance of the call of the 
bishops, &c. (for which they humbled themselves, acknowledging it their sin, &c.): but 
~ being come hither, they accounted themselves no ministers, until they were called to ano- 
ther church ; and that, upon election, they were ministers before they were solemnly or- 
dained.”! These resolutions seem to yield abundant confirmation to the statements made 
under Charlestown, G. and Watertown, C., respecting our ancestors’ views of ordination 
in general, of their own ordinations in England, and of reordination upon election in this 
country. 

inen! the sentence enclosed in a parenthesis in the above quotation, Hon. Mr. Savage 
observes in a note, ‘‘ Ordination by a bishop in England must have been thought valid, 
for by that rite it was, that all the other ministers asserted: their claims to office, as we 
may see at the election in August, 1630, of Wilson to the First Church of Boston. The 
people also equally respected it. But how if should be a sin, yet a valid entrance or 
admission to the Christian ministry, can be explained only by such timid casuists as 
humbled themselves for’ their act in submitting to it”! The censure for inconsistency 
here implied, originates in a misapprehension, it is humbly conceived, of what the sin 
was, with which these ministers charged themselves. This appears to be, not their re- 
ceiving ordination from the hand of a bishop, but ‘their application to him for it before 
election,’ ‘‘ their acceptance of the call of the bishops,” (as they termed the invitations 
or notices formally or implicitly given by the bishops to all candidates for the ministry, 
to come to them for holy orders at the seasons appointed by the Church for that end) 
without any previous call from a people to whom they might minister. The Puritans 
of that day did not question the right of Bishops to ordain; nor did they ever impugn 
the validity of Episcopal ordination, as distinguished from ordination by the hands of the 
Presbytery or elders. But then they did not, like their conformist brethren, regard or- 
dination as that which gives right to exercise the pastoral office in the church; or as con- 
. veying to the clergy an indelible character. Election, and not ordination, they consi- 
dered as the grand indispensable requisite to a valid ministry: and that where that 
was wanting, though a person might be called by the bishop, and solemnly set apart 
by him to the ministry, and legally invested with all its external powers and civil privi- 
leges, yet he was not called of God. Hence they were opposed to all ordinations at 
large ;* and thought all applications for ordination without a previous call by some people 
to the ministry, to be wrong. Saith ‘judicious Hooker,” ‘*The pretended disorder of 
the Church ‘of England is, that Bishops ordain them to whose Election the People give 
no voices, and so the Bishops make them alone, that is to say, they give Ordination 
without Popular Election going before, which ancient Bishops neither did nor might do,” 
&e. &e.2 And again, * Now because the Ministry is an Office of dignity and’ Honour ; 
some are doubtful whether any man may seek for it without Offence; or, to speak more 
properly, doubtful they are not, but rather bold to accuse our Discipline in this respect, 
as not only permitting, but requiring also, ambitious suits, or other oblique ways or means 
whereby to obtainit. Against this they plead, that our Saviour did stay till his Father 
sent him, and the Apostles till he them; that the ancient Bishops in the Church of Christ 
were examples and patterns of the same modesty. Whereupon in the end they infer, 
*Let us therefore at the length amend that custom of repairing from all parts unto the 
Bishop at the day of Ordination, and of seeking to obtain Orders; Let the custom of 
bringing commendatory Letters be removed; let men keep themselves at home! ex- 
pecting there the voyce of God, and the authority of such as may call them to under- 
take charge.’ ’ Thus severely they censure and control ambition, if it be ambition which 
they take upon them toreprehend. For of that there is cause to doubt. The appoint- 
ment of times for solemn Ordination is but the publick demand of the Church in the 
name of the Lord himself. Whom shall I send, who shall go for us? The confluence 
of men whose inclinations are bent that way, is but the answer thereunto, whereby the 
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labours of sundry being offered, the Church hath freedom to take whom her Agents in 
such case think meet and requisite,” &c.4 With regard to the case in question, the min- 
isters referred to by Gov. Winthrop (as well as most of the early ministers of this coun- 
try, it is probable) had been ordained in England before election. Agreeably to the 
Jaws and custom of their native land, they had soon, apparently, after admission to their 
Master’s Degree at the University, and before they were fully established in their own 
minds upon the questions then agitated between the Puritans and Conformists, repaired 
to the Bishops, at their call in the name of the Church whose agents they were, at the 
appointed seasons of the Hmber Weeks, or Quarterly Fasts, and received ordination, 
before election by any people to whom they should minister. But further study and 
observation led them to view this matter in a different light from what they did at first. 
Especially, on the occasion above cited, they reflected upon themselves as having com- 
mitted sin in accepting the call of the bishops, and applying for ordination before elec- 
tion. Still, in perfect consistency with their self-reproach for this their supposed sin, they 
viewed their ministry in England to be valid while they continued there, because it had 
been sanctioned, subsequently to their ordination, by the call of their people thereto, or 
had received their cordial approbation. 

By way of illustration, if this be necessary, appeal may be made to the case of 
Mr. Phillips, already referred to under Watertown, C.; and especially to that of 
Mr. Shepard, who was in all probability one of the authors of the resolutions mentioned 
by Winthrop; the ordination of Mr. Bulkeley for Concord having been solemnized at 
Cambridge, where Mr. Shepard was settled. From the Autobiography of this gentleman 
we learn, that when he was about to take his Master’s Degree at the University of Cam- 
bridge, England, and was deliberating what he should then do, he became acquainted 
with a company of Puritan ministers in the county of Essex, of whom Mr. Hooker and 
Mr. Weld, afterwards of Hartford, Ct., and Roxbury, Ms., were two. By them he was 
recommended to undertake a Lectureship, which Dr. Wilson, one of their number, then 
contemplated to set up at Coggeshall in that county; but which, upon the express de- 
sire of the people of Earls Colne in the same county, it was afterwards determined to 
establish there for three years. ‘So being resolved to goe unto Earls Colne in Essex, 
after my commencing Mr. of Arts, & my sinful taking of orders about a fortnight after 
of the Bishop of Peterborow, viz. B. (Bishop) Dove; I came to the town & boarded in 
Mr. Cosin’s his house, an aged but godly and cheerful Xtian & schoolmaster in the town, 
by whose society I was much refreshed, there being not one man else in all the town 
that had any godliness but him, that I could understand; so having preached upon the 
Sabbath day out of 2 Cor. v.19, all the town gave me a call, & set to their hands in 
writing, & so 1 saw God would have me to be there, but how to be there & continue 
there I could not tell; yet I sinfully got a license to officiate the cure, of the Bishop of 
London’s register before my name was known; by virtue of that J had much helpe, but 
when I had been here awhile & the Lord had blessed my Jabours to divers in & out of 
the town Satan began to rage, and the Commissaries, registers, & others to pursue 
me & to threaten me, as thinking Twas a Nonconformable man; (when for the most 
part of that time Twas not resolved either way, but was darke in those things)” &e. 
&e.® [} Winthrop’s Hist. by Savage, Vol. I. p. 217 and note. * See Charlestown, Z. 
3 Hooker’s Eccl. Fol. B. VII. sect. 14. 4 Hooker's Eccl. Pol. B. V. Sect. 77. * She- 
pard’s Autobiog. pp. 28—82.] 


CONCORD, (@) 


39. Mr. Jones: did not abdicate. 


Mr. Jones seems to have quitted Concord for Fairfield, Ct. solely, or principally, on 
the ground of inadequate support ;! and there appears no evidence to show that his 
removal was sudden and unadvised, or without a perfectly good understanding between 
him and those whom he left behind. But an accidental inadvertence to the distinction 
between ruling and teaching elders, has led the accomplished and respected historian of 
Concord, to represent Mr. Jones, as having abdicated his pastoral charge in that town, 
erroneously applying to him, the pastor, or one of the teaching elders of that church, 
what the author of the Magnalia evidently meant? of its ruling elder. ‘* The advice of 
this council was followed a short time ; but about October, 1644, a separation took place, 
and Mr. Jones removed to Fairfield, Connecticut. Mather gives the following account 
of this affair in his own peculiar style. Upon Mr. Bulkeley ‘pressing a piece of charity, 
disagreeable to the will of the ruling elder, there was occasioned an unhappy discord in 
the church of Concord ; which was at last healed by their calling in the help of a coun- 
cil, and the ruling elder’s’ [Mr. Jones] ¢ abdication,’” &c.3 The name of Mr. Jones, 
owing to the misconception above referred to, is bere erroneously supplied. [} Win- 
throp’s Hist. by Savage, Vol. II. p.73. Johnson’s W. W. Prov. B. I. ch. 35. *Mather’s 
Magn. B. III. Memr. of Bulkeley. ° Shattuck’s Hist. of Concord, p. 153.) 
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SUDBURY, (A,) 


40. Mr. Loring: Obituary Notice of. 


The following obituary notice of this venerable minister is from the Boston Weekly 
News-Letter of March 19, 1772. It was written probably either by Rev. Mr. Bridge, 
minister of the East Parish, Sudbury, (now Wayland,) or by Dr. Ebenezer Robie, a 
pious and highly respectable physician and magistrate of that parish, and a brother of 
Mr. Thomas Robie, some time a Tutor and Fellow of Harvard College. 


“ Sudbury, March 13, 1772. 

‘‘ This day were interred with decent Solemnity and deep Lamentation, the Remains 
of the Rev. Mr. ISRAEL LORING, Pastor of the West Church in this Town. 

“‘ He was descended from pious Parents. His Father was Mr. John Loring, who came 
from England with his Father and Mother, (they being of Axminster in the County of 
Devon,) Dec. 22, 1634. Our Mr. Loring was born at Hull, April 6, 1682. Was gradu- 
ated at Harvard College, 1701; began to preach Aug. 1, 1703. He first preached at 
Sudbury, July 29, 1705 ; and was ordained over the whole Town, Nov. 20, 1706. But 
in the year 1723, July 25, the Church having been previously, by Vote, divided into two 
churches, he removed to the West Side of the River; the late Rev. Mr. William Cooke 
being very unanimously chosen, and March 20th ordained, Pastor of the East. Here has 
this excellent and venerable Man of truly primitive Piety and Manoers burnt and shone 
thro’ a long Series of Years, in indefatigable Diligence and distinguished Faithfulness and 
Usefulness. Having early experienced the Work of divine Grace, he walked closely 
with God: and led an holy, prayerful, heavenly Life. He was very much attached to 
the Doctrines of the Gospel in their Purity, and stedfastly maintained them: Opposing 
Errors of all Kinds—nor less zealous was he against all Ungodliness and Unrighteous- 
ness, and mourned for the great and prevailing Degeneracy, too observable, alas! every 
where through the Land. 

“« As he earnestly desired and prayed that he might be Serviceable as long as he should 
live, so it pleased God to vouchsafe him his Request; for he continued his ministerial 
Labors until the last short Sickness of which he died. He preached all Day on March 
first, and prayed at the Town-Meeting the next Day; the Night following was taken 
ill, and on the Ninth expired, having reached within a few Weeks to Ninety Years. 
There is pot perhaps a Clergyman in the British Dominions, whose public Services have 
been continued to a greater Length of Time. The Children he has left are two Sons 
and four Daughters. 

« Alme Deus, tales prefice ubique Gregi!” 


WOBURN, (A,) 
41. Gathering of the Church and Ordination of Mr. Carter ; Notices of. 


The following notices of these transactions are from the Town Records, kept by Capt. 
Edward Johnson, Mr. Knowles of Watertown, who was present at the former, was gone 
to Virginia at the latter. Though several ministers were assisting at the ordination, yet 
hands were imposed by two of the members of the church,! of whom one was probably 
Capt. Johnson himself. 

“1642. The 14. of 6 mo. A Church gathered at woburn® In presents of Mr Increse 
Nowell Magistrate Mr willson Mr Sims Mr Allen Mr dunster Mr Knowlls Mr Carter 
and diuers other godly and faithfull Ministers of Christ who held out the wright hand of 
fellowship in the name of other Churches to the persons gathered Namly John Mous- 
sall Edward Johnson Edward Conuars william lernet (Learned) Ezekill Richison 
samuwell Richison and Thomas Richison.” 

1642 the 22 of 9mo. Mr Thomas Carter ordained Pastor of the Church of Christ 
at Woburne in presants of the fore named persons Mr Knowls Ecsepted who held out 
the wright hand of fellowship to him.” 

[Johnson's W. W. Prov. B. IL. ch, 22.] 


WOBURN, (B.) 


42. Mr. Jackson's Ordination, Expense of: Entertainments at Ordinations. 


The following are Bills of the Town’s Expenses at the ordination of Rev. Mr. Jackson 
in 1729, copied from the Town Records, Vol. VI. p. 42, 43. 
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“To Mr. Jonathan Poole, Esq. for subsisting the Ministers and Messengers and Gen- 
tlemen in the time of Mr. Jackson’s Ordination. 


“To 433 Dinners at 2:6 a Dinner ; 3 . . . £54, 2.6. 
“To Suppers and Breakfasts, 178 . - . : ° 5 08. 18. 0. 
“To keeping 32 horses 4 days. 5 : 5 . . 03. 0.0. 
«To Six Barrils & 4 of Cyder . c : . : : 4.11. 0. 
«To 25 Gallons of wine : ‘ 5 2 : 4 . 9.10.0. 
‘To 2 Gallons of Brandy and 4 Gallons Rhum. TEVOn0: 
“To Loaf Suger, Lime Juce, and pipes © : : - ‘ 1.12.0. 


“© £88.91 6.” 


“To Mr. Noah Richardson for Keeping the Ministers and Messengers 
Horses in the time of Mr. Jackson’s ordination F seen 21 0402? 


. 


Ordinations were solemnized in the. Apostles’ days with prayer and fasting; as we 
Jearn from Acts xiii. 3; xiv. 28. And to this primitive example, the church, generally, 
had respect in after ages; appointing ordinations to be held on certain fixed days, that 
were to be observed as days of fasting and prayer. Jn the Church of England, for 
instance, the quarterly fasts of the Ember Weeks have been observed from time imme- 
morial, as the regular seasons for ordination and the previous necessary preparations ; 
and the 31st Canon of that Church directs, ‘‘ That no Deacons and Ministers be made 
and ordained, but only upon the Sundays immediately following jejunia quatuor tem- 
porum, commonly called Ember Weeks.”! When the first Independent or Congrega- 
tional church in England was established in 1616, the ordination of its first pastor, Mr. 
Henry Jacob, and of its deacons, was solemnized with “ fasting and prayer and impo- 
sition of hands.”* And when Episcopacy was abolished in England during the Civil 
War, ‘‘a new directory for the ordination of ministers,’ &c. was drawn up by the 
Westminster Assembly, and passed into an ordinance by Parliament, Nov. 8, 1645; one 
of the articles of which was, that ‘‘ Upon the day of ordination a solemn fast shall be 
kept by the congregation,” &c, &c.? 

The first settlers of New England united fasting with prayer at the ordination of their 
ministers ; as at the several ordinations of Mr. Wilson as teacher at Charlestown, 1630, 
and as pastor at Boston, 1632; at the ordination of Mr. Cotten at Boston, 1633; of Messrs. 
Hooker and Stone at Cambridge, 1633; of Mr. Symmes at Charlestown, 1634; of 
Messrs. Bulkeley and Jones of Concord, 1637 ;4 and of Mr. John Higginson at Salem, 
1660.5 And this continued apparently to be the general usage of the country, till the 
close of the 17th century. For Rev. C. Mather, in speaking of the installations among us 
of several eminent ejected ministers from England who scrupled at re-ordination, (alluding, 
probably, to Rev. Messrs. Bailey of Watertown, and Morton of Charlestown, both settled 
in 1686,) observes, ‘‘ our destituted churches have gladly elected them, and embraced 
them, and solemnizing the transaction with fasting and prayer, have enjoyed them to 
all evangelical intents and purposes, without their being re-ordained at all.””® 

But about the beginning of the 18th century, a change in this particular had become 
observable in Massachusetts. From an early date after the commencement of the Colo- 
ny, magistrates in their official capacity, and neighboring churches, by their pastors and 
delegates, had been wont, by authority or countenance of the Law, as well as by express 
invitation, to attend ordinations; and care doubtless had ever been taken for their hos- 
pitable refreshment, when the public services, which were always sufficiently long, were 
over, and the fast of the occasion was considered to be at anend. But the provision 
then made, however, for this purpose, appears to have been prepared at the expense of 
private individuals at their own houses, served up at a late hour in the afternoon, of a 
frugal description, and partaken of in a manner that was quite consistent with the solem- 
nities of fasting and prayer in the former part of the day. But at the period just named, 
it had become customary for ordinations to be attended not only by the elders and mes- 
sengers of churches expressly invited, and in many instances by the ministers of other 
churches, as formerly ; but also by numerous private gentlemen, and a great concourse 
of people from all the adjacent towns. ‘ Wednesday Febr. 11, (1712—13,) Mr. Aaron 


Porter is ordain’d pastor of ye Ch. at Meadford.—Were many more people there than 
the meetinghouse would hold.”? And now the throng of company, and the business of 


providing as hospitality required, for the entertainment of so many friends and strangers 
at such solemnities, were found to interfere with the retirement and freedom from worldly 
cares indispensable to seasons of fasting and. humiliation. Hence the original practice 
in this respect at ordinations was gradually laid aside. Towns, parishes and churches 
began to raise and appropriate money for ordination entertainments; and the customary 
frugal repast on days of ordination in ancient times now gave way to the sumptuous 
feast. In Woburn, for instance, there had been three ministers settled in succession be- 
fore 1729. And yet there appears on its Records no charge against the town for ex- 
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penses incurred at the ordination of either. But at the settlement of Mr. Jackson in 
1729, the town spent £85 and upwards for public entertainments on the occasion, as 
noted above; and Woburn Precinct, now Burlington, before the ordination of its first 
minister in 1735, voted ‘to raise the sum of thirty-five pounds to be assessed upon the 
Inhabitants and Estates lying within said Precinct to defray the charge of Mr. Clap’s 
ordination.”8 Ipswich is a very ancient town, and one that has been well supplied with 
ministers from the beginning. But the earliest charge for expenses of ordination in its 
First Church, exhibited by its reverend historian, was in 1692. ‘* Ordination Expenses. 
These, in 1692, were £24. and in 1727, £55 10s. 6d.”’® In the eight notices of ordi- 
nations before 1701, found in the Manuscripts of Judge Sewall, in which he speaks,as hav- 
ing been present, he mentions dining but in two; and this in terms, which are far from 
designating those occasions as seasons of festivity. But his notices of ordinations subse- 
quent to 1701 repeatedly show, that the custom of making splendid entertainments at 
such times had been then introduced. Portions of his two notices before 1701, above 
referred to, and of others subsequent to that year, sufficient to illustrate the alleged 
change, are subjoined. ‘1686 Friday Nov. 5. Mr. Morton is ordain’d y® pastor of y¢ Chh. 
at Charlestown. Idin’d abt 3 or4o’clock at Mr. Russel’s.”7* ‘* Wednesday, Oct. 17, 
1688, ride in the Hackney Coach with Gov: Bradstreet, his Lady, Mrs. Willard, 
~-Mrs. Mary Bradstreet, Josiah Willard to Roxbury to y® Ordination of Mr, Nehemiah 
Walter. Din'd at Mr. Dudley’s. Mr. Bradstreet and Mr. Eliot sat at y uper 
end of y@ Table. After Diner sung Zech.’s Song from 76th v. to y? End, and y® Song 
of Simeon” &c.7 “1713 Sept. 16. Ordination of Mr. Joseph Sewall. Was a very great 
Assembly ; were Elders and Messengers from 9 Chs. Twelve Ministers sat at the 
Table by the Pulpit. The Chief Entertainment was at Mr. Pemberton’s ; but 
was considerable elsewhere. Two Tables at our House, whereat were Mr. Gerrish of 
Wenham, Mr. Green, Mr Graves, Mr. Holyoke, Mr. Robie, &c. &c.”7 “1714 Mid- 
week Octob. 20. New North Church Gathered,” and Mr. John Webb ordained. 
**Govt was there, Mr. Speaker & many of the Court. Only the Four Churches in 
Town sent to. Were Entertain’d at Mr. Seers’s,” &c. &c.7 1717 Midweek 9° 
20. Ordination of Mr. Thomas Foxcroft, pastor of the Old Ch. Exercise lasted 
about four Hours. In y? Fore Seat were the Governour, Lt. Govt Col. Taylor, Sewall, 
Joseph Lynde, Mr. President Leverett. I hope we have a Token for Good that G. will 
still dwell among us. Laus Deo! Entertain’d at Mr. Wadsworth’s” &c. £1718 
Octobt 1. Ordination of Mr. Thomas Prince. Entertainment was at Mr. Sew- 
all’s, woh was very plentifull & splendid” &c. &c.7 “1718 Wednesday Octobt 29. 
Mr. Thomas Walter was Ordain’d. Entertainment was at Mr. Walter’s and Major 
Bowls’s. Supd with the Govt Dudley, His Excellency Govt Shute” &c. &e.7 

The discrepancy, however, between this manner of celebrating ordinations, and that 
which was usual in the Apostles’ times, and in the early days of New England, was too 
obvious not to be noticed, at first with regret, by many. And in view of it, an effort was 
made (apparently about the middle of the last century) by the Convention of Ministers in 
Massachusetts, to procure areturn to the primitive practice. And this effort was second- 
ed by one church, at least, if not by more; as appears by the extract subjoined. But it 
was not generally sustained ; the custom of feasting at ordinations became inveterate ; and 
such an occasion at the present day, solemnized with fasting and prayer, would be a 
novelty indeed. ‘We hear from the North Parish in Malden, that the 19th of this 
present Instant (September 1770) is appointed for the Ordination of Mr. Peter Thacher 
to the Pastoral Care of the Church in that’ Place: In Compliance with Scripture Ex- 
ample, a Vote of the Convention of Ministers some Years ago, and the Desire of their 
late Rev’d Pastor Mr Emerson, they have voted to observe it as a Day of Fasting and 
Prayer, The Exercise, it is expected, will be in the Afternoon.??!° 

[' Wheatly on the Common Prayer, Ch. IV. Sect. I. p. 184. 2.Neal’s Hist. Pur. 
Vol. II. Ch. II. p.126. %Neal’s Hist. Pur. Vol. III. Ch. VI. pp. 281, 282. 4 Win- 
throp’s Hist. by Savage, Vol. I. pp. 31, 96, 114, 115, 153, 217. 5 Extracts fr. Ch. 
Records in MSS. of William Gibbs, Esq. °Mather’s Magnalia, Vol. IL B. V. 
p. 209. 7Sewall’s Journ. *Precinct Records. %Felt’s Hist. of Ipswich, p. 242. 
0 Boston Weekly News Letter, Sept. 6, 1770.] : 


* This of Mr. Morton was undoubt 


edly one of those installati to which tl th i 
Fane lathe pésings quoted above c y se ins ions to which the author of the Magnalia 


8 solemnized “ with fasting and prayer.” 
[To be concluded. ] 
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COUNSELS TO A YOUNG MINISTER. 


Tue following short extract from a recently published work of Dr. Leifchild, an 
English writer, contains many pithy and excellent remarks; few, if any, of which are less 
applicable in this country than in Great Britain, to the class for whose benefit they were 
intended. 


PIETY. 


As to your piety; it must be manifestly real and genuine. The fire that burns 
on the altar of your heart must be of no questionable origin; but by its fervency 
and constancy, attest its heavenly descent. Without piety, a man would stand 
excluded from the ministry by a moral unfitness. His acceptance of it in such 
a case, would be an impious intrusion, which no human authority could ade- 
quately sanction or make valid. “Ifthe blind lead the blind, they shall both fall 
into the ditch ;” the one for his presumption, in attempting to lead without the 
qualification—the other for his negligence, in choosing such an one for his 
leader. An unconverted minister has much more ground to conclude that he 
will in no single instance be employed to effect any spiritual benefit, than other- 
wise. He will emphatically “labor in vain, and spend his strength for nought ;” 
he will have no share in the honor or the joy. But, even if he does succeed in 
some rare instances, what will such success be, but an aggravation of his misery 
at the last day? ‘“ What hadst thou to do, to declare my judgments, and to take 
my covenant into thy mouth?” will be the confounding interrogative of the 
Judge. And then, whilst sinking amidst the shrieks and execrations of those 
who have perished by their dependence on his unhallowed ministry, how bitterly 
will he be reproached for his inconsistency by the few who have been strangely 
converted by it, and whose happy condition will present a most mortifying 
contrast to his own! 

Be carefully on your guard against the benumbing effect to your own piety, 
of the constancy and sameness of your official exercises. Whatever is of 
regular and frequent recurrence, is apt to produce a listlessness in its perform- 
ance. ‘I'he mind, by familiarity and the force of habit, enters upon its engage- 
ments without taking any particular interest in them, or seeking to associate 
with them the proper emotions. A professional sort of piety, indeed, is cultiva- 
ted to save appearances; but wo to you, if you be deceived by this, or rest 
contented with it. Your chief preservative from this state lies in the fervency 
of your private devotion. Yours must be a piety sustained by secret intercourse 
with the skies. Thence you must derive those resources that will recruit its 
impaired strength, its fainting spirits uphold. You must come forth from your 
closet, like Moses descending from the mount, or like the sun from the chamber 
of the east, to pursue his diurnal course with undiminished vigor and energy. 
Be vapid in the closet—be content with a religion that lives only in public, but 
in private is listless and dull—and your ministry will soon become proportionably 
spiritless and inefficacious. 


KNOWLEDGE, 


Next to piety, the sound knowledge you should possess as a minister, so as 
to fulfil the ministry you have received, is that to which I proceed to direct your 
attention. He who is professedly a teacher of others ought unquestionably to 
be himself a man of knowledge. Who can impart what he does not possess? 
The master of oratory has well observed, that “no man can be eloquent ona 
subject of which he is ignorant.” Knowledge, however, is not the gift of nature ; 
which furnishes us only with the faculties for obtaining it, but leaves the attain- 
ment to our own assiduity. It is the result of the mind’s exercise of its own 
powers in acquiring the ideas of others, and increasing and maturing its own. 
These operations of its powers must be untiring and incessant. A moderately 
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gifted mind, that is yet continually augmenting its stores, and its power of using 
them to effect, is, in my view, to be preferred to one of larger acquisitions and 
more splendid endowments, that remains stationary. 

“Take heed,” says an old minister to a young friend whom he was addressing, 
“of growing remiss in your work. ‘Take pains while you live. Think not that 
after a while you may relax, and go over your old stock. The Scriptures still 
afford new things to those who search them. Continue searching. How can 
you expect God’s blessing or your people’s observance, if you are careless ? 
Be studious not to offer that which costs nothing. Take pains that you may 
find out acceptable words, Let all your performances smell of the lamp. This 
will engage the attention of your people. ed the flock of God which is among 
you. Feed the ignorant with knowledge, the careless with admonition, the 
wandering with direction, and the mourning with comfort.” 


CHARACTER. 


_ This will have an imperceptible but considerable influence upon your ministry, 
and of course on your usefulness by it. Every thing in your behavior will be 
referred to your ministry, and viewed in connection with it; and this circum- 
stance attaches importance to certain points in reference to yourself, which 
would be comparatively trivial in others. Such, for instance, are all infirmities 
of temper.— These will be marked, and appear glaring in you, because of the 
elevation to which your office raises you, and the notice it causes to be taken of 
you; as flaws in objects exhibited to public gaze are familiar to every eye. 
The contrariety of such defects to the art of self-government, which you incul- 
cate, and are expected to exemplify, will negative the force of all your exhor- 
tations, as implying either the impracticability or the futility of your advices. 

There are certain indiscretions, into which the very distinction that our 
office confers upon us, and the attention it causes to be paid us, if great care 
be not taken, will betray us. These arise naturally out of the weakness or 
vanity of the human mind. In some young ministers this vanity betrays 
itself in a fondness for show. They launch out into an expenditure, and 
adopt a style of living beyond their means, under the idea, that this will 
lead the men of the world to respect them the more in their ministerial char- 
acter. Thus they fall into pecuniary embarrassments, which operate as a 
clog upon their ministry ; fettering their minds with cares and anxieties, and 
bringing themselves into bondage to individuals, who may not always be gener- | 
ous or noble enough to forget it. The debtor is servant to the creditor, as well 
as the borrower to the lender. But mere outward show, especially when known 
to be deceptive, and incompatible with our circumstances, instead of attracting 
respect, leads to an unfavorable opinion of our prudence or our principle, that 
must be detrimental to the effect of our ministry. However narrow the income 
of a minister may be, he is bound so to circumscribe his expenditure within it, 
as to “owe no man any thing,” and to have something to spare for charity.— 
Should the people among whom he labors be so poor that they cannot, or so 
parsimonious that they will not afford him a competency, he is justified in 
leaving them, but nothing can justify him in running into debt. 


PREACHING. 


Your principal attention must be directed to that which is the main duty of 
the ministry, and to which its efficacy must be chiefly owing,—the preaching of 
the word. Upon the style and character of your preaching, every thing will 
depend. Aim, above all things, to excel as a preacher. Lor this purpose, see 
that you are possessed of all the proper requisites ; knowledge, utterance, liberty 
of speech, fervor of affection, self-possession, boldness. ‘There is an indescri- 
bable something in a good preacher that takes hold of the attention of mankind, 
in the absence of which no efforts can raise us to the proper standard. But it 
is incredible what improvement may be made in the gift of preaching, by taking 
pains to excel, and being resolutely bent, in humble dependence upon God, on 
achieving it. You are aware of the feebleness of utterance, and impediment of 
speech under which he labored at first, who afterwards became the most impas- 
sioned orator of Greece. 
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One great rule for attaining excellence is to be constantly shunning and 
avoiding defects. Some of these relate to matter, some to manner. Of the 
former may be enumerated, poverty of thought, little variation of ideas, super- 
fluity of words: of the latter, the chief relate to utterance. The rapidity of 
some prevents any thing from resting on the mind to impress it, or remaining in 
the memory for subsequent reflection; the slow drawling tone of others is 
equally unfavorable to impression. Nothing, however, is more carefully to be 
guarded against than a monotony of cadences, a perpetual recurrence of similar 
tones throughout a discourse, whatever be the change of topics or variation of 
theme. This is the bane of oratory, and would render the addresses of an 
angel powerless. Observe the methods of different preachers. Look around 
you and see what is most successful, and what is useless; shun the one, and 
cultivate the other. 

From manner, however, I proceed to offer a little friendly advice on the 
character of your previous preparation for the pulpit. Neither let the memory 
be loaded with what is previously prepared, nor yet so little furnished as to 
overtask the powers of invention and combination at the time. 

The style of composition for the pulpit should be equally free from pomposity 
of diction and colloquialisms, or vulgar forms of speech. Yet it should be racy 
and familiar. It should neither be crowded with ornaments, nor encumbered 
with pedantry. What is preaching, but an ordained instrumentality for a specific 
end? That end is the conversion of sinners to God by the truth, and in the 
edification, by the same truth, of those already converted. What has a preacher 
to doin culling flowers of rhetoric to please the fancy, or amassing stores of 
learning to gratify the curious and ingenious? Sufficient provision is made 
elsewhere for the entertainment of the imagination, and for communicating the 
stores of literary information. Let the pulpit be sacred to its grand object, the 
winning of souls to Christ, and the improvement of the character of those who 
are won. 

Without intending the most distant reflection on any particular person, I 
cannot forbear to express my conviction, that the general style of preaching in 
this country is characterized by a formal and tame correctness. Its greatest 
fault is, that it aims to avoid faults, rather than to aspire to the highest degree 
of excellence. It points at too low a mark. Its blamelessness is its weakness. 
It were better to commit a thousand blunders in attemping something loftier 
and upon a wider scale. There is all the regularity and rigidity of art, but little 
of the freedom and spontaniety of nature. Natural sensibility, indeed, is repres- 
sed and subdued by an anxious solicitude to obtain the reputation of being 
chaste and correct speakers. Hence our most impassioned efforts are frequently 
but artificial bursts, previously elaborated, and, of course producing but little 
effect. “If thou wishest me to weep,” says the orator, “ thou must weep thyself. 
But never think of moving me by the stale and common tricks of an artificial 
oratory. I can no more be affected by superficial emotion than I can be warmed 
with painted fire.” If, trammeled by a solicitude for the approbation of the 
critical and judicious, we are never able, at any time, to throw our whole soul 
into our subject—to let it take hold of us and carry us away with it, we shall 
never powerfully seize upon others. Our auditors will be at leisure, because 
perfectly cool, to make observations on our manner, and to be amused or 
surprised at our seeming extravagance. The reason is obvious: we cannot 
carry them along with us by clamor, and we have no hold upon them by 
sympathy. Instead of hanging on our lips, with breathless expectation to the 
close, they give no unintelligible signs of an agreeable sensation, on observing 
the approach of our labors to a termination. When that takes place, scarcely 
any change is visible in their countenances or attitudes, resulting from a cessa- 
tion of what had interested and absorbed their minds. They have been suffered 
to remain in one settled and unbroken state of frigid tranquillity. 

What shall be thought of such a method of stating Divine truth when com- 
pared with the following expressive pen of an inspired apostle, “ We were 
willing to have imparted to you, even our own souls?” Ah, what is the 
exhaustion we complain of after preaching? What is it but that chiefly of the 
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bodily strength or animal fervor? When is it that of the sublime energy of our 
intellectual and immortal nature? But this was not what the apostles meant, 
when they spake of “spending and being spent for God,” and “of travailing,” 
as it were, ‘in birth, till Christ” was formed in the hearts of their hearers. 
There have been men in this country who have carried the art of preaching to 
its proper height, and shown us the power it is capable of exercising over the 
human mind when so exercised. And such we hope there will soon be again. 
Instances like these are sufficient to make us ashamed at having been intrusted 
with an instrument of such potent efficacy, and having by our unskilfulness and 
weakness, some of us for many years, wielded it to so little purpose. Would 
God that the whole power of the pulpit were again in force through all the land! 


INSTITUTION FOR CHRISTIAN EDUCATION IN INDIA. 


Tur General Assembly of the Church of Scotland have sustained a school in 
Calcutta eleven years. The Calcutta Christian Observer (Feb. 1841) says: We 
have watched the progress of this institution for many years with intense 
interest. It gave to Christian Education a concentratedness and force it had 
never before had in India. Our Scottish brethren have provided an educational 
institution, well calculated under the divine blessing to exert an important 
influence over the higher order of schools in which religion is not taught, and 
over the more intelligent portion of the native community. Its progress has 
been steady and gratifying; the laborers have sustained their parts with 
unabated ardor; converts have been afforded them to stimulate them in their 
work, and a conviction of the truth of our holy faith has been generally impressed 
on the minds of most of the matured youth under their care. Great efforts have 
been made to alarm and prejudice the Hindoos, but the number of pupils has 
constantly increased. This shows that there is a strong feeling among the 
parents of the young men, of confidence in the abilities, integrity and perse- 
verance of the conductors. A department for teaching the higher branches of 
knowledge, called the College Department, has been instituted this year; but 
that which is most delightful in connection with this institution is, that though 
the founders and teachers have fearlessly advocated an uncompromising 
Christian education, and made it their desire and endeavor to lead every pupil to 
embrace the Christian faith, it has more students than the school and college which 
is patronized by government, and which excludes, systematically, Christianity and 
the Bible. 

On account of the advanced studies of the higher classes, the institution in 
May, 1840, was divided into two departments, the one preparatory, the other 
collegiate. The studies in the latter are so averaged as to occupy, in regular 
succession, four years. The number in the school is eight hundred and twenty- 
one, in the college forty-nine. No one, says the Friend of India, will dispute 
the claim to be called a College, of a seminary where Brown’s Mental Philoso- 
phy and Laplace’s Mecanique Celeste are text books in Mental and Physical 
Science. At the public examination the students were led discursively through 
the mazes of Mental Philosophy, Mathematics, Practical Astronomy, and His- 
tory, both sacred and profane ; and in every thing they gave proof of the thorough 
going instruction to which they had been accustomed. 

The preparatory school has fourteen classes, and the studies are of such a 
character as are taught in our best Academies. Few Colleges in our country 
present a fuller course of study. The students are in our eyes the hope of India; 
evidently they will be valuable assistants at every mission; and let it be the 


prayer of the churches that they may be made of God “able ministers of the 
New Testament.” 
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NO T ES. 


OXFORD COUNTY. 


Oxrorp County was established March 4, 1805. It embraced the northerly parts 
of York and Cumberland counties. There are 19 towns in this county, as may be seen 
in the Tabular View, which have had a settled Congregational ministry. 

ALBANY, previously styled ‘“‘ Oxford plantation,” was incorporated as a town, June 
20, 1803, and the church was organized in September of the same year. As a religious 
establishment, it has of late years been increasing in numbers and strength, but has not 
yet become able to sustain the gospel without foreign aid. Its criginal number of mem- 
bers was 22. It now has 82. 


Anvover, formerly styled “ East Andover,” was incorporated June 23,1804. * It 
derived its name from Andover, Ms., from whence nine-tenths of its first inhabitants emi- 
grated.”— Williamson’s Maine. The town contained, at the census of 1840, a popula- 
tion of 551. The church was organized in November, 1800, and contained 16 members. 
Their first minister, Rev. John Strickland, was installed March 12,1806. His immediate 
successor, Rey. Thomas T. Stone, was ordained Sept. 8, 1824, and continued seven years. 
He was afterwards installed at East Machias, and is still the pastor of that church. The 
last pastor, at Andover, was Rey. William C. Greenleaf, who was ordained in Sept. 1831, 
and dismissed, 1837. This church, however, has seldom been without preaching; and 
for the year or two past, Rev. Anson Hubbard, formerly minister at Monson, has been 
with them, and still continues as stated supply. 

BetrHet. This town was originally granted, in consideration of services in the “old 
French war,” to Josiah Richardson and others, of Sudbury, Ms., and hence called ‘* Sud- 
bury Canada.” It was incorporated as a town, under its present name, June 10, 1796. 
The church was organized, Oct. 7, 1799, and Rev. Daniel Gould, their first minister, 

_ was ordained two days after. He continued with them till May, 1809; after which, 
they were destitute of a pastor for about ten years. Rev. Henry Sewall was installed 
_ there, in January, 1819, and remained with them between one and two years. The 
_ present pastor, Rev. Charles Frost, was ordained in 1822. The church has been flourish- 
_ ing, under his auspices, and now contains 180 members. 


BrownFiELD. This town adjoins New Hampshire, a little southwest of Fryeburg, 
It was incorporated in 1802. The Congregational church was organized in 1806, when 
Rev. Jacob Rice was installed pastor. The second pastor was Rev. Charles Soule, who 
was installed in 1830, and dismissed in 1833. Mr. Soule had, at the same time, the 
pastoral care also of the churches in Denmark and Hiram. He was succeeded by the 
Rev. David Gerry, who was installed Dec. 25, 1839. Mr. Gerry took the pastoral care, 
at the same time, of the church in Hiram, preaching alternately in each place. He is 
the present pastor of these two churches. (See Denmark and Hiram.) 


DENMARK was incorporated in 1807, and the church organized July, 1829. Their 
first and only pastor was Rev. Charles Soule, installed Oct. 27, 1830, and continued a 
little more than two years. He had, at the same time, the pastoral care of the church in 
Hiram, and the church in Brownfield. He preached to these three churches succes- 
sively; to each every third Sabbath. (See Hiram and Brownfield.) 


DixF1ELD. The church in this place was embodied in May, 1826, and Rev. William 
V. Jordan, their present pastor, was ordained Sept. 14, 1836. The church is small, con- 
taining only 33 members; yet they make laudable efforts in sustaining the ordinances of 
religious worship. 


FRrYEBURG was incorporated in 1777. ‘This interesting and pleasant town lies on 
both sides of the Saco river, on the line of New Hampshire. The uplands are not 
remarkable for their fertility, but the intervals on the Saco are of the choicest kind. 
Fryeburg is only six miles square, yet the Saco here is so fantastic in its course, that it 
winds itself between 30 and 40 miles within its limits.”—Hayward’s V. E. Gazetteer. 
The church was organized in this place in Aug. 1775, and their first pastor, Rev. William 
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Fessenden, was ordained in October following. His pastoral relation continued about 30 
years, till his decease, May, 1805. He was succeeded by Rev. Francis L. Whiting, who 
was ordained in October, 1809, and held the pastoral relation about eight years. The 
present pastor, Rev. Carleton Hurd, was ordained in 1823. The church has been pros- 
perous, witnessing refreshings from the presence of the Lord, and now numbers 250 , 
members. — . 


Gimp, formerly called Peabody’s patent, was incorporated June 23,1804. It lies 
on both sides of the Androscoggin, and adjoins New Hampshire. A church was formed 
here in 1818, and has had two pastors, Rev. Henry White, and Rev. Henry Richardson ; 
the former was installed in 1828, and continued about six or seven years; and the latter 
June 10, 1840, and is the present pastor. The church unites with the neighboring 
church of Shelburn in New Hampshire, in supporting the gospel; and Mr. Richardson 
has the pastoral care of both.churches, preaching alternately to each. 


Hesron, formerly the plantation of Sheppardsfield, was incorporated March 6, 1792. — 
An academy was chartered here in 1804, and endowed with half a township of Jand. It ¥ 
has hitherto been flourishing. A Congregational church was organized here on the 8th © 
“of October, 1802; but there was no pastor, till October, 1812, when Rev. Henry Sewall 
was ordained over them. His pastoral relation continued about five years, though he 
ceased preaching to them some time before the close of that period. The church has 
been destitute of a pastor, most of the time since it was embodied, but has generally sus- 
tained preaching a part of the year, not unfrequently all. Rev. Cyril Pearl, once pastor 
of the church in Orrington, and now principal of a high school in Buckfield, is with them 
this year (1841) as a stated supply. Their meeting-house stands on the west margin of 
Minot, and a portion of the church and congregation reside in that town. 


Hiram was first a district in 1808, and incorporated as a town in 1814. Its titles were 
derived from the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, through the influence of General 
Wadsworth, who resided here the latter part of his life, and died in the place in 1830.— 
Williamson's Hist. Maine. The church was organized here in 1826, and Rev. Charles 
Soule installed pastor, Oct. 27, 1830, to preach for them one third of the time, he having 
also the pastoral care of the churches in Denmark and Brownville. Mr. Soule was dis- 
missed Jan. 22, 1833. Their present pastor, Rev. David Gerry, was installed Dec. 25, 
1839, and preaches for them one half of the time, having also the pastoral care of the 
church in Brownville. (See Denmark and Brownville.) 


LovELL, taking its name, with a little variation, from Capt. John Lovewell, celebrated 
in Indian story, was incorporated in 1800, The church was organized Oct. 6, 1798, and 
their first minister, Rev. Valentine Little, ordained in 1823, He held the pastoral rela- 
tion just eleven years, till January 22, 1834; on which day, his successor, Rev. David 
Gerry, was ordained. Mr. Gerry continued not quite two years. Their present pastor, 
Rev. Israel Hills, was ordained in May, 1837. The church contains 97 members. 


Norway. The Congregational church in this place was organized in 1802. Their 
first pastor, Rev. Noah Cresey, was ordained in 1809, and continued about ten years. 
They have sometimes, for years, been destitute of a pastor, as may be seen from the 
Tabular View ; but have been increasing, under the labors of their present pastor, who 
was installed June 7, 1837. Number of members in the church, 112. 


Oxrorp. A church was organized here, consisting of 6 members, May 31, 1826; 
and Rev. Ariel P. Chute was ordained pastor, March 16, 1836. Mr. Chute continued 
about two years, and was succeeded by the present pastor, Rev. Isaac Carleton, who was 
installed June 29, 1839, Present number of members in the church, 72. 


Paris. This is the shire town of the county of Oxford, and was incorporated June 
20,1793. A Congregational church was formed in the south part of it in 1812. It was 
feeble in former years, and received aid in supporting the gospel; but it has flourished 
under the auspices of its present pastor, Rev. Joseph Walker; and now contains 126 
members. A second church has been formed in-the north part of this town, but it is 
small, and has never had a pastor. 


Rumrorp, incorporated Feb. 21, 1800, lies on both sides of the Androscoggin, above 
and below the Great Falls. A church was organized here on the 5th of August, 1803, 
and their first pastor, Rev. Samuel R. Hall, settled in 1811. He was succeeded by Rev. 
Daniel Gould in 1815. Mr. Gould still lives in the place, at an advanced age. Rev, 
Nathan W. Sheldon, now the minister of Gray, was for a few years his colleague, The 
present pastor, Rev. Eliphalet S, Hopkins, was ordained in November, 1840. The 
church now contains 71 members. 
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_ Sumyer. This town was incorporated June, 1798, and a church was formed in 1802, 
_of members here and in the adjoining town of Hartford. The Rev. Samuel Sewall was 
_ ordained their pastor in Oct. 1812. The church was orginally small, and they had 

assistance, after the settlement of the ministry, for four or five years; but they have 

increased in numbers and strength, and not being a people “ given to change,” have 
_ prospered under the long-protracted services of their present and only pastor. He has 


seen the whole establishment grow up under his auspices, The church now embraces 
93 members, 


Swxpren. The church in this place was organized in November, 1817. They never 
had the entire services of a minister, till their present pastor, Rev. Eaton Mason, settled 
over them ; though they had the ministrations of the gospel a portion of the time for 
Many years, in connection with the adjoining town of Lovell. It is not a wealthy estab- 

_ lishment, and has always had aid in supporting the gospel. The church contains 57 
members. 


___ TuRNER was incorporated in 1786, and the church organized May 16,1784. The 
first pastor, Rev. Sylvester Strickland, was installed Sept. 20, 1784, and continued a_ 
little more than 12 years. His successor, Rev. Amasa Smith, was ordained May 23, 
1804, and continued a little more than two years. The present pastor, Rev. Allen 
Greely, was ordained Oct. 24, 1810, and has ministered to them more than 30 years. It 
was formerly a feeble establishment, but has of late years been gradually increasing in 
numbers and strength. The church now contains 79 members. We: 


Warerrorp. This town was incorporated in 1797, and the church was organized in 
Oct. 1799. Their first pastor, Rev. Lincoln Ripley, was ordained at the same time, and 
continued with them about twenty years. Rev. John A. Douglass succeeded him in 
the pastoral office, Nov. 7, 1821, and continues in that relation. His ministrations have 
been greatly blessed of Heaven; so that from a feeble establishment, which was some- 
times aided from abroad in supporting the gospel, it has become large and flourishing, 
and able to contribute to the various benevolent objects of the day. The church now 
numbers 210. 


‘ 


SOMERSET COUNTY. 


Somerset County, embracing the northerly part of Kennebec, and extending to 
the Canada line, was established in 1809. It embraces nine towns, where there has 
been a settled Congregational ministry. 


' : Bineuam. This town, which was once a part of the “ million acres,” was incor- 

porated in 1812. The church was embodied in 1805; and though they have had preach- 

_ing, from their own efforts, and the aid of the Missionary Society, a considerable portion 
of the time ; yet they had no pastor, till March 8, 1837, when their present minister, 
Rey. Josiah Tucker, was installed. Mr. Tucker was formerly pastor of the church in 
Madison, and still supplies there a portion of the time. The church in Bingham embraces 
93 members. , 


Buoomriewp, which was once a part of Canaan, was incorporated in 1814. The 
church was organized, Jan. 1785. In 1784, the Rev. Dr. Whitaker was installed over 
them, by the ‘Salem Presbytery,” but no church was embodied, till the January fol- 
lowing. There have been four succeeding pastors: Rev. Jonathan Calef, ordained June 
11, 1794, continuing 4 years; Rev. John Cayford, ordained Sept. 1809, continuing 3 
years; Rev. Fifield Holt, ordained June 15, 1814, continuing till his death, Nov. 15, 
1830; and the present pastor, Rev. George W. Hathaway, ordained March 20, 1833. 
The church has been gaining in strength, and increasing in numbers, of late years; and 
now contains 129 members. 


FarrFieLp. This town was incorporated in 1788, and the church organized, August, 
1815. Though they have had preaching, more or less, in successive years, yet they have 
never had but one pastor, Rev. Isaac E. Wilkins, who was installed Oct. 3, 1832, and dis- 
missed about two years afterwards. The church is small, consisting of 23 members. 


Mapison was incorporated in 1804, The church was organized in March, 1826, at 
which time, Rev. Josiah Tucker was ordained their pastor. He continued with them 
till March, 1837; when he was dismissed, and took the pastoral care of the church in 
Bingham. The church in Madison is now destitute of a pastor, but supplied a portion of 
the time, by their former pastor; it is a feeble establishment, containing 25 members, 
(See Bingham.) ’ 
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Mercer. This town was incorporated in 1804, and the church organized in 1822. 
Their present and only pastor, Rev. Oren Sikes, formerly minister at Union, was installed 
January 30, 1833. The church now contains 71 members. 


New PorrniAnp was incorporated in 1808. The church was organized in 1827. 
Rev. Philip Bunnel was ordained their pastor, June 4, 1828, and continued about five 
years. Their present pastor, Rev. John Perham, was ordained Jan. 2, 1839. Mr. 
Perham supplies this church one third of the time, having also the pastoral care of the 
church et Industry. The church here is small, containing 29 members. (See Industry.) 


Norriwarwock. This town, which is pleasantly situated on both sides of the Ken- 
nebec, was incorporated in 1788; and when the County of Somerset was established, it 
was made the shire town. ‘‘ The church was organized, Sept. 22, 1797, and remained 17 
years without a pastor. The original members were 24 in number, only three of whom 
remain in the church. It now contains 98. Their present pastor was ordained 
Aug. 4, 1814. Since he first ministered to this church, 120 have been added to it, and 
it has enjoyed several interesting revivals.’—JMS. Letter of Rev. Josiah Peet, present 
., pastor of the church in Norridgewock. 


Sr. Arsaws. The church in this town was organized in 1814. It remained without 
a pastor, till June 12, 1833. On that day, Rev. Nathan Douglass, their present minister, 
who had before been settled at Alfred, was installed over them. He preaches at St. 
Albans one half of the time, and the balance in the vicinity. The church numbers 44 
members. 


Sonon. A church was formed here in 1814; and January 14, 1824, Rev. George W. 
Fargo was ordained to the pastoral care of it. Mr. Fargo was dismissed in 1837, and 
installed over the church in Phillips, where he remained one year. At the present time, 
he supplies the church in Solon one half of the time, and the other half, he is ona 
Inission to Aroostook County. This church contains 45 members. 


PENOBSCOT COUNTY. 


Prewnogsscot Counry was established in 1816, and contains ten towns where there 
has been a settled ministry. 


Baneor. “The first settlements withia the limits of what is now the city of Bangor, 
were made in the spring of 1770. In 1772 there were twelve families in the place. In 
March, 1787, a vote was passed by the inhabitants of the plantation (which was then 
called Kenduskeag, and extended from Hampden to Stillwater, on both sides of the river) 
to build a meeting-house 40 feet by 36. The transactions of this meeting are the earliest 
plantation records extant. Williamson’s History informs us that ‘Rev. Seth Noble 
(from Nova Scotia) had then resided with his family in the place about a year, when he 
entered into a written agreement, with those who signed it, to preach to the people on 
each side of the river Penobscot alternately, so long as they would pay him $400 by the 
year. During his ministry, there was an associated church constituted of members on 
both sides of the river. He was installed by Rev. Daniel Little, under an oak.’ Through 
his agency, the town at its incorporation was called Bangor, from the old church tune of 
that name, of which he was passionately fond. No records of this church can now be 
found, and it has even been doubted whether any was formed during his ministry. He 
continued here eleven or twelve years. 

** Bangor was incorporated as a town in 1791. In September, 1800, the ‘ Old Orrington 
church’ was organized, consisting of members living in the towns of Hampden, Orrington 
and Bangor ; and Rev. James Boyd was ordained over it. In November, 1801, he was 
dismissed for immoral conduct. From this time till 1811, there was no settled minister in 
the town. November 27, 1811, the First Congregational church in Bangor was organized, 
consisting of four male members, three of whom were from the old * Orrington church,’ 
and one from the church in Amherst, Ms. Rev. Harvey Loomis was ordained their pas- 
tor the same day, and discharged the duties of the ministry among his people with remark- 
able success till the first Sabbath in January, 1825. On the morning of that day he went 
into his pulpit apparently in his usual health, intending to preach from the text, ‘ This 
year shalt thou die ;’ but before he commenced the services of the day, his head suddenly 
dropped upon his breast, and he was carried from the house a corpse. He is said to have 
been a man of fine personal appearance, affable deportment, quick perception, and ready 
wit. His sermons were short, pithy, pointed, aimed at the conscience, and delivered in 
a very interesting and impressive manner, 147 persons were received into the church 
during his ministry. He was ordained in the second loft of an old wooden store, which 
occupied theme of the large brick store now owned by James Crosby, Esq. at ‘ the 
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city point. In 1812, the old court house, now the city hall, was erected—and was 
occupied by Mr. Loomis and his congregation as a place of worship till 1822—when their 
meeting-house, the first erected in this town was completed. (For the house which the 
plantation of Kenduskeag voted to build in 1787, was on the other side of the river, in 
what is now the town of Brewer.) August 31, 1825, the present pastor, Rev. Swann 
Lyman Pomroy, was ordained over the same church. The ordination sermon was 
preached by Rev, Edward Payson, D. D., of Portland, from the text, ‘For they are 
equal unto the angels,’ Luke xx. 36; and may be found in a volume of his sermons pub- 
lished since his death. In April, 1830, their house of worship was burned by an enemy ; 
and was rebuilt of brick, and of enlarged dimensions, in 1831, and is still their place of 
worship. In 1833, the place being ‘ too strait’ for them, it was determined, with great 
unanimity, to erect another meeting-house and form another church. About 70 members 
of the First Church were accordingly organized into a new church—and took the name of 
the ‘Hammond Street Church.? The following season, their house of worship was 
completed, and the Rev. John Maltby, formerly of Sutton, Ms. was installed as their 
pastor. The First Church in Bangor, since its organization in 1811, has on the whole been 
remarkably blessed of God. Three or four seasons of the special outpouring of God’s 
Spirit were enjoyed by it during the lifetime of its first pastor. Since the settlement 
of its present pastor in 1825, it has received 462 persons to its communion. Seasons of 
revival were enjoyed in 1826, 1828, 1831, 1834, 1836, 1840. The average of male 
members has always been about one third of the whole number. Present number of 
members in the First Church, 382; in the Hammond Street Church, 230. Since 1828, 
houses of public worship have been erected by the Baptists, Methodists, Unitarians, 
Episcopalians, and Catholics. In 1800, Bangor contained 277 inhabitants; in 1810, 850 ; 
in 1820, 1,221; in 1830, 2,868; it became a city in 1834; and now (1840) it probably has 
a population of about 10,000.”—MS. Letter of a Citizen of Bangor. 


Brewer. “Itisto be regretted that there are no records of the church of Brewer, 
earlier than 1812, especially since this was the first Congregational church organized in 
the County of Penobscot, and wasa parent stock from which several churches have 
sprung. From living testimony, I gather this fact—In the year 1800 a small church was 
organized in Brewer, (then called Orrington,) embracing members from several of the 
neighboring towns. The same council which formed the church, ordained a Mr. Boyd 
pastor. Justa year from that time he was dismissed. Between this and 1812, members 
of this church residing in Bangor, Hampden, and Orono, were organized into churches. 
January 13, 1813, Rev. Thomas Williams was ordained pastor of the church in Brewer. 
It then numbered 37. During his faithful ministry the church was strengthened and 
built up in the faith. He was dismissed Aug. 7, 1822. This church was without a pastor 
until 1831. During this time they had preaching generally from the Theological Semi- 
nary, Bangor. In 1828 the church enjoyed a precious revival, and became so enlarged it 
was thought expedient to divide the church, and the Jocal situation of the town rendered 
this division important. Accordingly it was effected, Nov. 11,1828. In 1831, Rev. Wales 
Lewis was installed pastor of the First Church (or West Brewer Church) and was dis- 
missed Sept.1, 1838. Since that time they have been destitute of a pastor. This church 
now numbers 100. The Second, or East Brewer Church, was organized Nov. 11, 1828, 
having 67 members. Nov. 3, 1831, Rev. Charles R. Fisk was installed pastor, and was 
dismissed Sept. 24, 1833. Soon after this they were favored with a revival. Several 
were added to the church. Rev. Alphonso L. Whitman was ordained pastor Sept. 17, 1834, 
and faithfully prosecuted his ministerial labors until his dismission, which took place Nov. 
1838. The present pastor, Rev. Joseph R. Munsel, was installed Oct. 7, 1840. Whole 
number of the church 93.”—JMS. Letter of Rev. Joseph R. Munsel, present pastor of the 
Second Church, Brewer. 


Bururveron. Rev. Joseph R. Munsel was ordained over the church in this place 
Oct. 26, 1831, and dismissed June 12,1839. They have never had any other pastor, and 
are now destitute. 


Dixmont. A church was organized in this place, Nov. 1807. It has never had but 
one pastor, Rev. John N. Whipple ordained Oct. 14, 1836, and dismissed March, 1837. 


Exerer. Rey. John A. Vinton was ordained over the church in this place July 1, 
1835, and dismissed after one year. It is now destitute of a pastor. 


GARLAND. The church in this place was organized March, 1810. It has had but one 
pastor, the Rev. I. E. Wilkins, ordained Oct, 12, 1825, and dismissed 1829. It is now 
destitute and has 40 members. 


Hamppen. A church was here organized March, 1816. It has had three pastors ; 
VOL. XIV. 
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Rev. Stephen A. Loper, ordained Jan. 3, 1837; Rev. Silas Baker, installed Dec. 3, 
1834; and the present pastor, Rev. Benjamin Tappan, Jr., ordained Aug. 8, 1838. The 
church is now flourishing, and contains 95 members. 


Levant. The church in this place has never had but one pastor, the Rev. Robert 
Page, who was installed July 15, 1835, and continues in that office. The church contains 
64 members. 


Oxp-Town. This town, which was the northern part of Orono, was incorporated 1840. 
Rev. Joseph C. Lovejoy was ordained over the church in this place Feb, 18, 1835; and 
dismissed June 11, 1839. The church is now destitute. 


Orono. The church in this place, though now destitute, has had three pastors. Rev. 
Josiah Fisher was ordained: March 15, 1832, and dismnissed 1835. Rev. Wooster Parker 
was ordained Mareh 2, 1836, and dismissed 1838. Rev. William W. Thayer was.ordained 
March 22, 1839, and dismissed 1840. The church is now destitute, and contains 54 
members. 


Ornineron. The church here was organized June, 1834. Though now destitute, it 
has had two pastors. Rev. Cyril Pearl was installed Nov. 20, 1834, and dismissed 1837. 
Rev. George H. Hulin was installed Oct. 11, 1837, and dismissed 1838. 


WALD OVO DWNT Ls 


Waupo County was established in 1827. 


Brrrasr. ‘The township of Belfast, pleasantly situated at the head of Penobscot 
bay, was so called by request of an early settler, in remembrance of his native town of 
that name,in Ireland. This township was purchased of the proprietors of the Waldo 
patent, in 1765, by a company of 52 associates, at the low price of 25 cents by the acre. 
About the same time settlements were commenced. The town was incorporated 1773; 
and went on prosperously, until the war of the revolution; when, through terror of the 
British troops, garrisoned on the opposite side of the bay, at the place now called Castine, 
the inhabitants were dispersed. Most of them were from Londonderry, N. H. They did 
not return to Belfast till peace was restored. In the beginning of the year 1796, this 
town contained about 90 families, all settled near the sea shore, and most of them on the 
east side of Belfast river. At this time there were only 12 framed houses in the town, 
and only one of these more than a single story high. 

“On the 29th of Dec. 1796, ‘the First Congregational Church in Belfast’ was duly or- 
ganized, consisting of only six male members; all of whom had been members of Presby- 
terian churches. Their names were John Tuffts, Samuel Houston, John Brown, John 
Cochrane, John Alexander, and Samuel M’Keen. On the same day Mr. Ebenezer Price 
was ordained as their pastor. The articles of Faith and Covenant adopted by this church 
were thoroughly Orthodox, and so remain. The town voted to give Mr. Price for his 
settlement ‘a lot of land;’ retaining to themselves one acre on which the first meeting- 
house stood, and another piece, sufficient fora burying ground. His salary was to be, 
yearly, $200; with an annual addition of $10 more, until it should amount to $300. Mr. 
Price labored faithfully, but amidst increasing difficulties, until, in the spring of 1802, the 
town, whose inhabitants had been rapidly increasing, refused to raise his salary. The 
contract with them was accordingly given up; and, for want of support, he was obliged 
to ask a dismission. The council met Sept. 22, 1802, and complied with his request. In 
the midst of opposition from without, the church clung to their youthful pastor with 
strong affection; and after his dismission he labored, gratuitously, among them for several 
months. During his ministry of nearly six years, 29 members were added to the church. 
After leaving Belfast he was ordained pastor of the 2d Congregational church in Boscawen, 
N. H. where he labored with fidelity and success for more than 30 years. The church 
now remained without a pastor for three years, during which time eight were added to 
its number. In the summer of 1805, the Rev. Alfred Johnson, of Freeport, in this State, 
visited Belfast, and was invited by the church and people to become their pastor. In Sep- 
tember of that year a council met at Camden, 18 miles from Belfast, for the ordination of 
Mr. Cochran, and as Mr. Johnson yet held his pastoral charge at Freeport, it was 
mutually agreed by him and that church to submit the question of his dismission to the 
Camden council; who decided that it was his duty to leave Freeport, and dismissed him 
accordingly. By the church in Belfast this same council had been requested either to 
install Mr. Johnson as their pastor, or to call for another council to do so. They accord- 
ingly convoked a council, to meet at Belfast two weeks after; who, Sept. 25, 1805, installed 
Mr, Johnson pastor of this church and people. In this capacity he officiated a little over 
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eight years ; during which time 49 members were added to the church. During the latter 
part of Mr. Johnson’s ministry, his people were greatly embarrassed and even distressed, 
by the embargo and a second war with Great Britain. The situation of the pastor 
became difficult, and dissatisfaction on the part of a portion of his hearers was manifest, 
when, according to a previous arrangement made with the church, and confirmed, as the 
records say, by Consociation, Mr. Johnson resigned his pastoral charge, and was con- 
sidered regularly dismissed without the action of any council, Oct. 2, 1813. Mr. 
Johnson studied theology with Rev. Mr. Murray, of Newburyport—and was ordained at 
Freeport 1789—dismissed Sept. 11, 1805—installed at Belfast Sept. 25, 1805, and resigned 
at the time above stated. After this he preached but little; and for many years immedi- 
ately previous to his decease, not at all. He died at Belfast, Jan. 12, 1837, aged Or 
holding fast unto the end the doctrines of religion which he had publicly inculcated. 

‘After Mr. Johnson’s resignation the church remained without a pastor for more than 
10 years; during which time, although favored with occasional missionary labors, only 14 
members were added. 

“‘In the year 1818 the people employed as a candidate the Rev. William Frothingham, 
who had been pastor of a church in Saugus, Ms. After a season of probation he received 
a call from the church and society to become their pastor. At the time this call was 
given, he was supposed by the church to be orthodox, holding the same doctrines which 
they believed. But before the council assembled, a part of whom were from Massachusetts, 
the church became convinced that they had misjudged, and that their candidate was in sen- 
timent Unitarian. They accordingly, when the council convened, objected to Mr. Froth- 
ingham’s installation. The society, on the other hand, were urgent that the council should 
proceed; and a majority of them resolved to do so. The church withdrew; and the 
council, without regard to them, installed Mr. Frothingham as pastor of the society. A 
small church was, however, about that time gathered, which still remains under his pas- 
toral care. 

“« The First Church, now excluded by the acts above stated and by their own convictions 
of duty, from the new and spacious house in which they had hoped to worship, were oblig- 
ed, few and feeble, to struggle hard against a mighty current of adverse influences, They 
joined their feeble means and built a small place of worship, called the Conference Room. 
There they earnestly sought another pastor, and on the 30th of June, 1824, Mr. Charles 
Soule was set over them in the Lord. Having labored in this hard field for about two 
years, Mr. Soule expressed to the church a conviction that his health was inadequate to 
the services ‘ required by the duties of his office, and requested them to join with him’ 
in calling a council for his dismission. He was accordingly dismissed, June 30, 1826. 
Mr. Soule is at this time (1841) pastor of a church in Norway. During his ministry at 
Belfast, the congregation increased, a season of refreshing from the presence of the Lord 
was enjoyed, and 31 members were added to the church. The church was again vacant, 
over a year; during which time four individuals were added. On the 26th of Sept. 1827, 
Mr. Nathaniel Wales, a native of Randolph, Ms., educated at the Seminary in Bangor, 
was ordained pastor. Mr. Wales had devoted several years to the business of a mechanic, 
and had a family while pursuing his theological course. In the ministry he labored with 
uncommon zeal and energy, being instant in season and out of season; until in the course 
of a few months his constitution failed, consumption became seated; and on the 20th of 
Jan. 1829, he ceased from his labors and sufferings, at the age of 35 years. During his 
short ministry of 14 months, 11 members were added to the church. He is still remem- 
bered with great affection. 

“ The church was again a flock without a shepherd on earth, for nearly two years, during 
which time but four members were received. Mr. Ferris Fitch, a native of Pawlet, Vt., 
was ordained pastor, Oct. 2, 1830. Mr. Fitch being young and inexperienced, found the 
labors and trials of the situation too great for his strength; and after a ministry of about 
15 months, asked to be released from his pastoral charge. During his ministry at Bel- 
fast, 23 members were added to the church. A beautiful and commodious house of wor- 
ship was also erected, and on the 14th of Feb, 1832, dedicated to the service of God. 
Mr. Fitch has subsequently been settled as pastor of a Presbyterian church in Rich- 
mond, Ohio. The necessity, whether real or supposed, of such frequent changes of pas- 
tors, has operated to the disadvantage of this church; and had it not been for liberal and 
long continued missionary aid, it could hardly have survived its adversities. 

«The church being again destitute, followed an example at that time somewhat 
prevalent, and extended a call to the pastor of another church, with whom in this 
case none of them had any personal acquaintance,—the Rev. Silas M’Keen of Brad- 
ford, Vt. The issue of the correspondence thus commenced was, that he visited them in 
the autumn of 1832, and on the 28th of Feb. 1833, was instailed their pastor. He 
studied theology with the Rev. Stephen Fuller, of Vershire, Vt. He entered the minis- 
try at the age of 23, and was for 17 years pastor of the church in Bradford. Since his 
installation at Belfast, the church has been blest with three brief seasons of revival, and 
135 members have been added. The whole number at present (September 1840) is 177. 
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The whole number who have ever belonged to the church is 310; of whom 119 were 
males, and 191 females. The church has relinquished its claim to missionary aid, is 
now assisting in sending the gospel to the destitute. : : : 

“ Belfast, the shire town of Waldo County, now contains over 4,000 inhabitants. The 
public buildings in the village, are a court house, jail, academy, and five meeting- houses, 
viz. Congregationalist, Baptist, Methodist, Unitarian, and Universalist. The cause of 
evangelical religion, both in Belfast and the vicinity, has been for years steadily, though 
slowly advancing ; and will, doubtiess, through the goodness and power of the King in 
Zion, ultimately prevail over all which has hitherto resisted, or may hereafter resist its 
progress. But few churches have been obliged to contend with greater difficulties than 
this, or have greater occasion to say ‘ Hitherto hath the Lord helped us.’”—MS. Letter 
of Rev, Silas M’ Keen, present minister of Belfast.” 


Campen. This church: was organized September, 1805. Rev. Thomas Cochran 
was ordained pastor September, 1805, and dismissed 1815. Rev. Darwin Adanis was or- 
dained July 11, 1828, and dismissed 1834. Rev. Nathaniel Chapman, the present pastor, 
was installed May 14, 1835. he church is now flourishing, and contains 135 members. 


Frawnxrort. The church in this place has had two pastors, but is now destitute. 
Rey. Jubilee Wellman was ordained Oct. 6, 1824, and dismissed 1829. Rev. Samuel S. 
Tappan was ordained Nov. 1835, and dismissed 1840. 


Jackson AND Brooxs. The church was organized in these two towns in 1813. 
Their first pastor, Rev. Henry White, was ordained Oct. 19, 1825, and dismissed 1828, 
Rev. Abel G. Duncan, May 13, 1829, and dismissed 1834. Their present pastor, 
Rev. Luther Wiswall, was ordained July 12, 1837. The church has lately received a 
refreshing from the presence of the Lord ; and now contains 87 members. 


Prospect. ‘The first settlement at Prospect was made in the Spring of 1759, 
during what is called the ‘ Old French war.’ It consisted of a military establishment, 
a fort and garrison, There were no white inhabitants on the Penobscot shores till this 
fort was built. The Indians used to make predatory incursions from the river by water 
far to the westward. The Colonial Government, determining to put a stop to them, or- 
dered the erection of a fort on a point, (ever since called Fort Point,) which makes from 
the eastern side of the town, so as to command the waters of the Penobscot. It was 
called Fort Pownal, in honor of Gov. Pownal, of Massachusetts. 

“« Soon after the building of this fort, several mechanics came into the place; but the 
progress of the settlement was slow; for in 1784, twenty-five years after the establish- 
ment on Fort Point, the town contained but twenty-one families, and probably not far 
from 100 inhabitants. In 1789, the town of Frankfort was incorporated, including the 
present town of that name, all of Prospect, and a large part of Hampden. In 1794, 
this town was separated from Frankfort, and was invested with corporate rights and 
privileges, and received its name from the beautiful prospect which its shores present of 
the waters and islands of Penobscot bay. It lies contiguous to Belfast on the east, and 
is washed by the waters of Penobscot bay and river on its southern and eastern bounda- 
ries, as far as to Frankfort, having nearly 70 miles of tide waters. The population in 
1810 was 1,300; in 1820, 1,771; in 1880, 2,381. The population of 1840 is probably 
about 3,500. The first item in the religious history of the town, stands connected with 
the military establishment on Fort Point. ‘In 1768 the Governor told the House that 
a chaplain ought to be under constant pay at Fort Point, who might preach to the settlers 
in the audience of the Indians. The General Court provided for the support of a chap- 
Jain, at the expense of £4 by the month.’ One of the chaplains, if not the only one, 
who officiated, was Dr, Crawford, who was also physician for the Governor. Although 
he died in this town, little is known of his character as a man or a preacher. ‘ Before 
the war of the Revolution, Thomas Goldthwait and Francis Bernard, son of the Governor, 
took from the Waldo proprietors, a grant of 27 acres near the southerly part of the town, 
in consideration of which they engaged to settle 30 families and an Episcopal minister, 
and to build a church. They did build a small brick chapel, and attempt a settlement, 
but being tories, they in the war left their country, and forfeited their property.’ 

“In 1794, the year the town was incorporated, it raised £5 ‘to hire a minister to 
preach.’ From year to year small sums were raised for the same purpose. In this way 
the people occasionally supplied themselves with preaching for a few weeks at a time. 
In 1797, there was some religious attention in the back part of the town. Several per- 
sons obtained a hope, and afterwards united with the First Church in Belfast, then under 
the care of Rev. Ebenezer Price. In 1813, the Rev. Christopher J. Lawter commenced 
his labors in this place, and Oct. 4, 1815, the first Congregational church was organized, 


* Since the above letter was written, Rev. Mr. M’Keen has been dismissed. 
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and Mr. Lawter ordained as its pastor. It consisted of 16 members, only two of whom 
were males. Mr, Lawter continued his labors till Nov. 15, 1824, when he was dismissed 
by a mutual council. During the ministry of Mr, Lawter, the doctrines of grace were 
faithfully preached, and the church gradually enlarged, and a meeting-house was built. 
The church consisted of 40 members at the time of his dismission, , 

* The present pastor, Rev, Stephen Thurston, having completed his studies at the Bangor — 
Seminary in August, 1825, came to this place and commenced his stated labors, the first 
of the following month, and was ordained as pastor of the church, Aug. 9, 1826. Soon 
the Lord poured out his Spirit, and wrought a great work. In the winter of 1825-6 
the work of grace was powerful and extensive. It was prolonged nearly a year and a 
half before it entirely ceased. As the fruits of the work, about 110 were added to the 
church in the space of two years. At three several times the Lord has revived his 
work in connexion with protracted meetings. Not far from 70 were added as the fruits 
of these excitements. During the last winter this church was visited again most merci- 
fully and abundantly. The Divine Spirit wrought with great power, and many were 
brought into the kingdom; 92 have already been added to the church, and others are 
hoping in the mercy of God. During the ministry of the present pastor, the church has 
enjoyed five seasons of special revival, which have brought into it no less than 270 
members. Some others have joined at other times. The whole number who have ever 
belonged to it is 336; the present number is 256, of whom 100 are males. A new and 
beautiful house of worship has been built within afew years at the village, and the 
affairs of the church are at present in a prosperous condition. 

“A second Congregational church was organized in Prospect, Oct. 16, 1839, consisting 
of 19 members, 18 of whom were dismissed from the first church for this purpose. 
Rev. James P, Stone from the Bangor Seminary was ordained its pastor on the day of 
its organization. This church was also revived and enlarged during the last winter. 
Its present number is 48. ‘They are happily united in their minister, and in their efforts 
to sustain the cause of religion. They have built a house of worship, which does honor 
to their taste and enterprise. It was dedicated to the service of Almighty God, Sept. 23, 
1840.”— MS. Letter of Rev. Stephen Thurston, present pastor of the First Church in 
Prospect. 


Swanviute. The church in this place was organized June 1, 1826. It never had 
but one pastor, Rev. George Brown, who was installed Sept. 27, 1837, and dismissed 
1840. 


Uniry. The church in this place was organized December, 1804. Though they 
have had occasional preaching many years, they have never had but one pastor; the 
Rev. Daniel Lovejoy, who was installed June 6, 1829, and continued with them till his 
death, Oct. 11, 1833. He had at the same time the pastoral charge of three other 
churches, (Albion, Washington, and Windsor,) preaching to each one fourth of the time. 
(See Albion, Washington, and Windsor.) 


FRANKLIN COUNTY. 


Frankuin Country was established in 1838, and embraces ten towns where there 
has been a settled Congregational ministry. 


CHESTERVILLE, formerly Chester plantation, was incorporated in 1802. A church 
was embodied here in 1796. Rev. Jotham Sewall, their first minister, was installed 
Aug. 9, 1820. He continued pastor about 16 years. He was succeeded by his son, 
Rev. Daniel Sewall, who was ordained March 15, 1837, and dismissed in 1840. The 
church contains 47 members. 


FarminGron. “This town began to be settled about 50 years ago, and Stephen 
Titcomb, Esq. one of the few original proprietors and first settlers, is still living here at 
the advanced age of 89. It is not far from 9 miles long, and 8 miles wide. Its present 
population is upwards of 2,600. It has three villages—one at the Falls, so called, where 
is a meeting-house, several mills, and anumber of stores, Another in the Centre, which 
is quite growing and prosperous at present. Here are three meeting-houses, a court 
house, an academy, more than a dozen stores, and several other buildings. The upper 
village is two miles from the Centre, where there are mills, stores, and other buildings, 
and a brick meeting-house in the vicinity. There are seven religious denominations or 
societies in the place, viz. Calvinistic Baptists, who have a meeting-house and a settled 
minister; Freewill Baptists, who have a meeting-house, and preaching half the time 5 
Methodist Episcopal, assembly numerous and scattered over the town. Unitarians few, 
no minister at present, but a hall used for occasional worship ; Universalists, who own 
part in a house of worship, and have occasional preaching. The Christ-ians, or Christian 
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band also, though comparatively few, are yet an organized religious body, and now have 
stated preaching, Elder Daniel Rogers from New Hampshire being their present supply. 
These, with ours, are regularly organized. Besides these, there are scattered individuals 
of the Mormon, Swedenborgian, Deistical, and other persuasions. The old meeting-house, 
so called, is in the Centre village, and which was formerly owned and occupied by these 
several denominations alternately, is now altered and converted to different uses, the 
upper part constituting the court house for this county (this being the shire town), and 
the lower part being leased for town meetings. ; {tag 

“ This church was organized in the mouth of October, 1814. Previously to this time, 
those Congregational professors of religion, who resided in town, were connected with 
the Congregational church in Chesterville. These with others who then united with 
them were only 12 in number, Hence, for a number of years they depended on the aid 
which was generously afforded them by the Massachusetts and Maine Missionary So- 
cieties. And the names of some of those beloved servants of God who were thus sent 
to them, are even now held in grateful remembrance by the older members of the 
church. Among these, perhaps, it would be well to record the names of Rev. Mr. Burr, 
of Massachusetts, and Rev. Jotham Sewall, of Chesterville, also his brother Rev. Samuel 

_ Sewall, now we trust in the world of everlasting glory. Under the labors of these and 
others, the interests of divine truth were greatly promoted, and some added to the church. 
The Rev. Jotham Sewall, indeed, was once invited to become their pastor, but the town 
not agreeing to relinquish the lands granted by the Massachusetts Legislature, in 1770, 
to the first settled minister, the project was abandoned. After this, several Missionaries 
labored here, to three of whom, either calls for settlement were extended, or movements 
for that purpose commenced. But for various reasons, they did not see cause to com- 
ply with these requests. 

«« My immediate predecessor in labors among this people, was the Rev. Fifield Holt, of 
Bloomfield in this State, whose praise is in all the churches where he labored as a Mis- 
sionary, for which some here are pre-eminently grateful. I was ordained over this 
church March 9, 1826. The church then consisted of 40 members. Since that time 
there have been added chiefly by profession, 106 members. But by reason of deaths, 
and removals to other churches, the present number is 105. The largest additions to 
the church were made in the years 1828 and °34. These were seasons of refreshing 
from the presence of the Lord, in which not far from 80 were joined to the church. 
We are now united, harmonious, and externally prosperous as a people, though greatly 
needing another display of the sovereign goodness, and almighty power of God. Two 
members of this church are now licensed preachers of the gospel, and several others 
have received a public education.”—MS, Letter of Rev. Isaac Rogers, present pastor 
of the Church in Farmington. 


Inpustry. The church here was organized in 1802. Their first’pastor, Rev. Alden 
Boynton, was ordained Oct. 17, 1832, and continued about six years. Their present 
pastor, Rev. John Perham, was ordained Jan. 2, 1839. Mr. Perham preaches one third 
of the time to the church in New Portland, which he also has the pastoral care of. 
The church in Industry contains 102 members. 


New Suaron. A Congregational church was organized here, Feb. 9, 1801. It has 
had four pastors as seen in the table; Rev. Hezekiah Hall; Rev. Joseph Underwood, 
twice settled; Rev. John A, Vinton, and the present pastor, Rev. Josiah T. Hawes, in- 
stalled Nov. 4, 1840. The church is now flourishing, and contains 83 members. 


New-VineryArp. A church was formed in this town Sept. 3, 1828, and Rev. David 
Turner ordained its pastor at the same time. He continues in this office still. The 
church is small, containing 20 members. 


Puiuurrs. <A church was organized here 1817, and Rev. George W. Fargo was in- 
stalled Feb. 15, 1837. He continued with them one year. They are now destitute of a 
pastor, and have only occasional preaching. 


Strona. Achurch was organized here March, 1810. Rey. Jacob Hardy’ was or- 
dained pastor July, 1827. He remained with them till his death, March, 1833. He was 
succeeded by Rev. William May, who was installed Sept. 4, 1833. He is the present 
pastor, The church is now flourishing, and contains 115 members. 


TEMPLE. | A church was organized here 1806. It has had two pastors, Rev. David 
Smith, ordained Feb. 21, 1810, and Rev. Simeon Hackett, ordained July 7, 1830. 
Mr. Hackett is still pastor of the church, which contains 87 members. 


We.p. A church was organized here 1809. It has had three successive pastors, 
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Rev. David Starrett was ordained pastor Sept. 26, 1821. Rev. Hermon Stinson was or- 
dained Oct. 14, 1829. Rev. Ephraim Fobes, the present pastor, was ordained July 19, 
1837. The church contains 61 members. 


Wixton. A church was organized here Feb. 1818. Rev. Samuel Talbot was or- 
dained its pastor July 1, 1832. Mr. Talbot still continues in that office. The church 
numbers 46. 


PIS CA TA QU LS, CO U_N-T Y. 


Piscaraquis Country was established in 1838. It embraced the north-eastern 
part of Somerset County, and the north-western part of Penobscot County, bordering upon 
the Canada line. There are only seven towns, as may be.seen in the preceding table, 
in which a Congregational ministry has been settled, and those all of recent date. A 
great portion of it is as yet uninhabited. 


Axpsot. A church was formed here Feb. 2, 1841, and Rey. Charles Duren was or- 
dained pastor, the day following. (See Sangerville.) 


BLANCHARD was incorporated as a town in 1831. The Congregational church was 
organized in March, 1833; and Rev. Samuel S. Drake was ordained its pastor, Oct. 15, 
1834. He continued about four years. They have had no other pastor; though they 
sustain the ordinances of religion a portion of the time. The church is small, contain- 
ing 32 members. 


Brownvixtue. This town was incorporated in 1824. The Congregational church 
was organized in August, 1819. Rev. Nathan W. Sheldon was ordained pastor the fol- 
lowing year; and was dismissed in March, 1833. He was succeeded by Rev. Henry 
Richardson, formerly minister in Sidney, who was installed in May, 1834, and dismissed 
Jan. 1838. Rev. William S. Sewall was ordained Sept. 25, 1839, and is their present 
pastor. The church consists of 63 members. Mr. Sewall spends one half of his time 
with this people, and the other half with destitute churches in the vicinity. 


Foxcrorr, so named from Hon. Joseph E. Foxcroft, of New Gloucester, a proprietor, 
was incorporated Feb. 29, 1812. The church was organized about the time of the set- 
tlement of the first minister. January 1, 1523, Rev. Thomas Williams, previously minister 
at Brewer, and since settled in Poland, was installed pastor. Mr. Williams was dis- 
missed in 1835. Rev. Elias Wells, the present pastor, was ordained Nov. 8, 1837. The 
church contains 83 members. 


Monson was incorporated in 1822. A few persons, professors of religion, came here 
from a town of the same name in Massachusetts, and felled the first tree in May, 1820. 
In August of the following year, they were organized into a church. Rev. Lot Rider 
was ordained their pastor, in March, 1825, and died Sept. 24, of the same'year. He was 
succeeded by Rev. Anson Hubbard, who was ordained Jan. 16. 1828, and dismissed in 
August, 1834. Rev. John Baker was ordained pastor, Sept. 16, 1835, and continued with 
them about three years. Since that time, they have had no settled minister. The 
church contains 57 members. 


SanwcGerviLLe. A church was organized here in 1828, and Rev. Henry Sewall has 
supplied here most of the time since. But they have never had a pastor till Rev. Charles 
Duren was ordained over them, Feb. 3, 1841. Mr, Duren preaches half of the time in 
Sangerville ; one fourth of the time in Guilford, where a part of the Sangerville church 
reside; and one fourth of the time in Abbot, where a new church has been organized, 
which he also has the pastoral charge of. (See Abbot.) 


WILLIAMsBURG was incorporated in 1820. A Congregational church was organized, 
and Rev. Joseph Underwood, who was previously settled at New Sharon, was installed 
its pastor, in August, 1833. Mr. Underwood continued with them between one and two 

_years, and then was dismissed, and re-settled in New Sharon. The church is nearly 
extinct. 


APR. OO) S°t O°O Ke CO; UNL ¥. 


Aroostook County, which embraces a portion of the disputed territory, was 
organized the beginning of the year 1840, There has been settled within its limits 
no Congregational ministry, except at Houlton. Three Congregational churches have 
been organized; one at Houlton, the shire town of the county, situated on the 
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eastern border line of the State; one at the plantation of Monticello, 12 miles above, 
also on the border line; and one in the interior, at No. 4, Fish’s Mills, Aroostook Road, 
now Patten. The church at Houlton was organized Jan. 24, 1833, and had generally 
been supplied with the ordinances of religion, before the ordination of their pastor, Rev. 
Samuel P. Abbot. This was July 15, 1841. For the first few years, worship was sustained 
jointly, and in pretty equal proportions, by the Missionary Society, the citizens, and the 
United States’ troops stationed at this post. For the last two years, there has been a 
Chaplain at the barracks, who has preached on the Sabbath at the Congregational meet- 
ing-house, the military and the society worshipping together. The church at Monticello 
was organized Jan, 25, 1833, and has had only occasional preaching by missionaries, ex- 
cept as supplied by other denominations. The church at No. 4, or Patten, was organized 
in February last, and has Rev. James Gooch, as a stated supply; sustained in part by 
the contributions of the people, and in part by the Missionary Society. 

The greater portion of the county is yet an unbroken forest. Enough, however, has 
been cultivated, to evince the fertility of the soil, and to show that it rewards the hus- 
bandman richly for his toils. It is well wooded, and well watered; and while the land 
invites to immigration those of agricultural pursuits, its lumber, also, will be a source of 

wealth for years to come. Of the few towns already incorporated, Madawaska has the 
" greatest population, containing between two and three thousand. The disputed territory 
has been sometimes styled *‘a little strip of land, which the people of Maine have 
been contending with the Queen about.” But when it is known to be larger in extent 
than the State of Massachusetts, it will not be thought to be of such trifling moment. 


In the State, there are various religious denominations; Baptists, Congregationalists, 
Methodists, Episcopalians, Unitarians, Friends, Catholics, Universalists, Freewill Bap- 
tists, Christian Band, Swedenborgians, Shakers, &c. &c. The first three of these, (not 
differing greatly in number of ministers, churches, and church members,) are supposed 
to embrace about three fourths of the State ; and all the remaining denominations, the 
other fourth. This last fourth, however, is probably greater than either of the others. 
There are 209 Congregational churches; 107 pastors; about 40 stated supplies; and 
about 50 others who are preachers, some few of whom are officers in the College at 
Brunswick, and in the Theological Seminary at Bangor, but much the greater portion 
missionaries in the feeble churches and waste places. The number of church members 
is a little more than 17,000. Three of the churches, which were originally Congrega- 
tional, have become Unitarian ; the First Church in Kennebunk, York County ; the First 
Church in Portland, Cumberland County; and the First Church in Castine, Hancock 
County. One or more Congregational churches, however, have since been organized in 
each of those places. Some of the churches, in their first organization, assumed the 
Presbyterian form of government; as those in Georgetown, New Castle, Brunswick, 
Boothbay, Bristol, Topsham, Warren, Gray, Scarborough, Windham, Turner and Ca- 
naan. But as all these soon changed their form of government to Congregational, some 
of them before the settlement of the ministry, and most of the others at the close of the 
Jabors of their first pastor, and as there is now no Presbyterian minister or church in 
the State; it was not thought necessary to advert to this circumstance, in the notices of 
the respective churches. A little more than four fifths of all the Congregational churches 
have been aided, at some time, in the support of the gospel, by the Maine Missionary 
Society ; and about one half are aided from the same source, at the present date. 

Maine, from the extent and fertility of its territory and rapidly increasing population, 
must, in due time, assume some weight in the Union. Having almost 300 miles of sea- 
coast, and many navigable rivers to accommodate the interior, will secure to her emi- 
nence in agricultural and commercial interests. At the time of the separation from 
Massachusetts, and the erection of the District of Maine into a State, March 15, 1820, 
the Bank capital was $1,770,000; Shipping, 140,373 tons; and the population, 298,335. 
These have greatly increased since that period. The population in 1830, was 399,462 ; 
in 1837, it was 473,245; and in 1840, the census gives 501,796. 
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SKETCHES OF THE GOVERNORS AND CHIEF MAGISTRATES OF 
. NEW ENGLAND, 
FROM 1620 TO 1820. 


[By Jacoz B. Moors, Esq., Member of the New Hampshire and New York Historical Societies. ] 
Continued from p. 162. 


WILLIAM BRENTON. 
[Governor of Rhode Island, in 1660, 1661, and from 1666 to 1669.] 


WiiiiAm BRENTON was a native of Hammersmith, in Middlesex, England; came to 
this country in 1638, and was admitted a freeman at Boston, 14th May, 1634. He 
brought with him a considerable estate; and, although young at this period, he was, in 
1635, chosen one of the three deputies of Boston to the general assembly of the colony. 
He was re-elected to the same post during the five following years. As showing the 
fashion of the times, and the estimation in which Mr. Brenton was held by the citizens, 
the fact may be mentioned, that at a meeting of the people of Boston, 30th November, 
1635, he was placed upon a committee who were empowered “to set pryses upon all 
cattell, commodities, victualls, and labourers and workmens wages,” and an order was 
passed, ‘‘ that noe other pryses or rates should be given or taken.” In August, 1636, 
we find. Mr. Brenton, among the principal citizens of Boston, Winthrop, Bellingham, | 
Vane, Leverett, and others, contributing to a fund for “ the maintenance of a free school- 
master,” which laid the foundations of that noble system of free schools, which has béen 
the glory of New England. 

The banishment of Roger Williams was followed by the exile of the venerable John 
Clarke, and his little band of followers. Proceeding south, they were advised by Williams 
to settle at Aquetneck, (Rhode Island,) and he tendered his good offices with the great 
Narraghansett sachems to procure for them a deed of the island. On the 7th March, 
1638, Mr. Clarke and his associates, to the number of eighteen, formed their voluntary 
compact as a community of freemen, bound, not by chartered or conventional stipulations, 
but by moral and religious principles, on the basis of freedom in the worship of God. On 
the 24th March following, through the influence of Roger Williams and Sir Harry Vane, a 
deed of Aquetneck and other islands in the Narraghansett bay, was procured from the 
great sachems Canonicus and Miantonimo. Mr, Clarke and his friends immediately 
commenced their settlement at Pocassett, (Portsmouth,) and in the following year the 
foundations of the beautiful town of Newport were laid. : 

Mr. Brenton, who had resided for a time at Taunton, although not one of the original 
founders of the new settlement, soon followed his friend Clarke to Rhode Island.. The 
little community, adopting the patriarchal form of government, on the day of their 
voluntary association, chose a judge ( William Coddington) ‘ to do justice and judgment, 
and preserve the public peace ;” and he continued sole judge over the little community 
until 2d January, 1639, when three elders were called by the people to his assistance. 
One of these was William Brenton. He continued to discharge the duties of this station 
until 12th March, 1640, when the style of the government was changed, the first magis- 
trate having the title of governor, and the second, that of deputy governor, Mr. Brenton 
was chosen to this latter office during the several years following, until the first patent of 
Rhode Island was obtained, in 1644. In 1647, under powers derived from this patent, 
the general assembly of the province, as it was now ealled, adopted a code af laws, and 
established a new form of government for their administration. The civil power was 
vested ina I resident and four assistants, who were to be chosen annually, and by a 
special commission they were also made judges of the court of trials. Mr. Brenton was 
repeatedly chosen one of the Assistants, and in 1660 and 1661, was elected President. 

In the body of laws now in operation in this flourishing little colony, the widest 
toleration and unrestricted freedom in all matters of conscience were distinctly proclaimed. 
It was ‘ordered by the general court, that all men may walk as their own consciences 
persuade them, every ove in the name of his God. And let the Saints of the Most High 
walk together in this Colony, without molestation, in the name of Jehovah, their God, 
forever and ever,” 

In April, 1663, some difficulty as to the boundary between Connecticut and Rhode 
Island, having occurred between Winthrop and Clarke, the agents of the respective colonies, 
the matter was referred to the umpirage of Brenton and others, who adjusted the con- 
troversy. On the 8th July, 1663, Charles 11. granted the existing Charter of Rhode 
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Island; in which Benedict Arnold, was named as first governor, and William Brenton, 
as the first deputy governor, under the royal patent. Mr. Brenton was annually 
appointed to this office until 1666, when he was elected governor, and continued in that 
office under successive elections until 1669, when he retired from the public service 
altogether. , KC ‘ 
Governor Brenton was a large land proprietor, and in addition to the tracts which he 
owned on Rhode Island and Narraghansett, he purchased Metapoiset neck (in Swansey, 
Ms.) of King Philip, with the further stipulation on the part of the sachem, “ that if ever 
the lands next adjacent unto this neck be sold, he [Brenton] should have the refusal on 
equal terms.” Sometime before 1658, the large and beautiful tract of Jand lying on 
Merrimack river in New Hampshire, known as the “ Brenton farm,” was granted by the 
general court of Massachusetts to Mr. Brenton ; but it is not known that he ever visited 
that portion of the country. Brenton’s Point, on the extremity of Rhode Island, and near 
the site occupied by the government fortifications, was so named from its former pro- 
prietor. Governor Brenton was also one of the seven original purchasers of Pettequams- 
cut, (South Kingston,) in Rhode Island. He lived to a very advanced age, and died at 
Newport, in 1674. His children were, 1. Jahleel, who died 8th November, 1732, leaving 


..no children, He was collector and surveyor of the customs in New England, under 


William and Mary; the same who had the controversy with Sir William Phipps, in 1694, 
mentioned by Hutchinson. 2. William, who was one of the first settlers of Bristol, and 
is supposed to have died there. 8. Ebenezer, who settled at Swansey, had four clrildren, 
and died in 1710. 4. Sarah, who married Joseph Elliott, of Guilford, Ct. 5. Mehitable, 
who married Joseph Brown, of Charlestown, Ms. 6. Abigail, who married Stephen 
Burton, of Bristol; and '7. Elizabeth, who married John Pool, of Boston. 

Jahleel Brenton, son of William, and grandson of the governor, married first, Frances, 
eldest daughter of Governor Cranston, She died 2d February, 1740. His second wife 
was Mary, the widow of John Scott. She died in May, 1760. He had twenty-two 
children. His fourth son, Jahleel, born 22d October, 1729, entered the British navy in 
his youth, and having distinguished himself in service, rose to the rank of Admiral. He 
died in 1802. His son Jahleel, was also bred to the sea, rose to be an Admiral, and was 
knighted in 1810, Another son rose to the rank of captain in the British navy. It is 
believed that most of the family of Brenton, on the breaking out of the American Revo- 
lution, adhered to the royal cause, in whose service so many of the name have been 
distinguished, 


JOHN BROOKS. 
[Governor of Massachusetts, from 1816 to 1823.] 


It has been the fortune of few public men to enjoy during their lives—and of still 
fewer, perhaps, to deserve—those substantial proofs of a wide-spread popular regard, 
which were exhibited towards Governor Brooxs, of Massachusetts. His was a popu- 
larity, whose foundations were not built upon the sands of partisan strife, and which owed 
none of its growth and luxuriance to political combinations, A conspicuous actor in the 
great drama of the revolution, he came out of the contest with laurels; and preserving a 
character unsullied, in the various civil stations to which he was afterwards advanced, 
and above all exhibiting to the world a patriotism which was large enough to embrace 
the good of all mankind, he was, during a long life, the favorite of the people of his 
native State. 

Joun Brooxs was born at Medford, Massachusetts, in 1752. His father, Capt. Caleb 
Brooks, was a respectable farmer of that ancient town; and his great-grandfather, 
Ebenezer Brooks, was the son of Caleb Brooks, of Concord, who was admitted a freeman _ 
in 1654, removed to Medford in 1672, and died 29th July, 1696. The early years of. 
John Brooks were spent upon his father’s farm, in the daily toil of a thrifty husbandman. 
He enjoyed no other opportunities of education, but those of the town schools, in which, 
however, he contrived to master sufficient of the Latin, toenable him to enter upon the 
study of the medical profession, At the age of fourteen, he was placed as an apprentice 
by indentures for seven years, under the tuition of Dr. Simon Tufts, of Medford, himself 
an accomplished scholar, distinguished in his profession, and a most faithful teacher. 
Brooks was as diligent and persevering a scholar as his master could desire, and a recip- 
rocal esteem grew up between them, which lasted during the life of the latter, The 
skill and attention of Dr. Tufts, and the indefatigable attention of his pupil, supplied the 
deficiencies arising from the want of a liberal education. - Brooks made rapid progress in 
medical science, and began to treasure up the fruits, so valuable to the practitioner, of a 
judicious practical observation. Here, as the amiable traits of his character were more 
fully developed, he became not only an agreeable inmate of the family, but the favorite 
of all the youth of the neighborhood. He early began to manifest that talent for military 
discipline, which was displayed at a subsequent period of life. In the hours of relaxation 
from study, he amused himself and companions with the exercise and drill of the soldier, 
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The boys collected about him ; he formed them into companies, and trained and exercised 
them in all the duties of military discipline. Many a time and oft, was the lawn in front 
of the preceptor’s dwelling converted by these young warriors into a miniature training- 
field, on which were displayed “ the pomp and circumstance of glorious war.” 

While engaged at this school, young Brooks became acquainted with Benjamin 
Thompson, afterwards Count Rumford, and a friendly correspondence was kept up 
between them until the death of the Count, in 1814. 

Having finished his studies, Dr. Brooks, in 1774, commenced the practice of his pro- 
fession, in the neighboring town of Reading. He had scarcely had time, however, to 
establish himself in business, before the symptoms of the approaching storm of the revo- 
lution were seen; and his was not the spirit to rest quiet, as the crisis approached. As 
the voice of resistance was heard echoing from village to village, the hearts of the gallant 
youth of the country responded to the summons; and preparations for the field superseded 
all the minor concerns of life. A company of minute-men was raised in town, and 
Brooks was chosen its commander. He was indefatigable in drilling and disciplining 
them, having first gained the requisite knowledge by observing the exercises and drill of 
the British soldiery in Boston, It was but a brief period before his country called for his 
services. 

On the day preceding the battle of Lexington, the alarm was spread, of the hostile 
intentions of the British. They had taken the precaution to station sentinels along the 
road, from Boston to Concord, with a view of intercepting all communication with the 
country; but the messengers despatched by Dr. Warren, eluded the vigilance of the 
enemy, and before the morning of the 19th April, the militia of the surrounding country 
was in arms. Brooks instantly marched with such of his company as were prepared, and 
ordered the rest to follow. They were delayed on the road by the orders of a superior 
officer; but Brooks, then about twenty-two years of age, and the brave young men of 
his company, pushed on towards Concord, and as they drew near to the town, they met 
the whole force of the British returning. He immediately ordered his corps to place 
themselves behind the barns and fences, and fire continually on the enemy. They did 
great execution, and contributed much to produce that panic with which the proud, but 
humbled British troops returned to their quarters in Boston. 

The calm courage and military skill displayed by young Brooks, on this occasion, 
remarkable in one who had never seen a battle, attracted the attention of those who had 
the direction of public affairs ; and he soon after received the commission of Major in the 
continental army. He now entered on the duties of a soldier with ardor, and devoted 
all the powers of his mind to the profession of arms and the cause of bis country. 

When the American troops were preparing to fortify Bunker’s Hill, Major Brooks 
volunteered his services, and was active during the whole night of the 16th June, in 
throwing up intrenchments, reconnoitering the ground, and watching the movements of 
the enemy. Qn the morning of the 17th, when it was perceived that the enemy were 
making preparations for an assault, he was despatched by Colonel Prescott as a confi- 
dential officer to inform General Ward, then at Cambridge, of the movements, and to 
press him to send on reinforcements. Nota horse could be procured for this service, 
and he went on foot. This duty prevented his being engaged in that glorious battle, 
which has immortalized the heroes who were engaged in it, and consecrated the ground 
to freedom and fame. 

The fine military deportment and gentlemanly manners of Major Brooks, had already 
secured to him the favor of his superiors, the respect and confidence of his equals. He 
had also made such acquisitions in military tactics, that he was consulted by superior 
officers on a system of discipline to be introduced into the army. He now applied him- 
self with renewed diligence to this important branch of duty, and soon acquired a high 
reputation as a disciplinarian. The corps he commanded were distinguished during the 
whole war, for the superiority of their discipline, evinced by their gallant conduct in 
battle, and by their regular movements in retreat. He was considered second only to the 
celebrated Baron Steuben, in his- knowledge of tactics. After the Baron joined the army, 
and was appointed Inspector General, Major Brooks was associated with him in the 
arduous duty of introducing into the army, a uniform system of exercise and manceuvres. 

At the battle of White Plains, in October, 1776, the regiment to which he belonged 
was the Jast to quit the field, and it retired under his command with the steadiness of 
veteran soldiers, and received the acknowledgments of Washington for its gallant conduct. 
In the following year, Major Brooks was promoted to the rank of Lieutenant Colonel in 
the eighth Massachusetts regiment, the command of which devolved on him in conse- 
quence of the illness of the Colonel. : 

On the 3d Angust, 1777, the British Colonel, St. Leger, with a force of 1,500 men, 
invested Fort Schuyler, then garrisoned by about 600 troops from New York and Massa- 
chusetts, under the command of Col. Gansevort. Col. Brooks was dispatched with a 
command under General Arnold to attack the besiegers. Advancing towards the enemy, 
he captured Major Butler, and found within the American lines one Cuyler, a proprietor 
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of a handsome estate in the vicinity, who, from baving been much with the enemy, had 
been taken up asaspy. Colonel Brooks proposed that this man should be employed asa 
messenger to spread an alarm, in order to induce the enemy to retreat from before Fort 
Schuyler. Gen. Arnold soon after arrived, and approving the scheme, it was arranged 
that Cuyler should be liberated, and his estate secured to him, on the condition that he 
would return to the British camp, and make such exaggerated reports of General Arnold’s 
force as to alarm and put the enemy to flight. The stratagem was successful. The 
Indians instantly determined to quit the ground, and make their escape; nor was it In the 
power of St. Leger and his officers, with all their arts of persuasion, to prevent it. 
Finding himself thus suddenly deserted by 700 or 800 of these important auxiliaries, St. 
Leger decamped in the greatest hurry and confusion, and returned to Montreal, leaving 
his tents, with a large portion of his artillery and stores, on the field. 

The great victory of Saratoga, and the capture of Burgoyne and his army, on the 7th 
October, 1777, may be attributed, in no small degree to the gallant conduct of Colonel 
Brooks and his regiment. When the impetuous Arnold, who had attempted to force the 
intrenchments of the enemy at Stillwater, and being wounded, having his horse shot 
under him, was borne from the field, and his men driven back—Col. Brooks, who was on 

-the left of Arnold’s detachment, came up to the assault. With fearless intrepidity, he 
led on his regiment, turning the right of the enemy ; stormed their intrenchments, enter- 
ing them at the head of his men sword in hand, and put to rout the veteran German 
troops which defended them. Col. Brooks bravely maintaining the ground he had gained, 
the British troops immediately after fell back upon Saratoga, where the royal army 
surrendered to Gates. It was on the occasion of the brilliant action just mentioned, that 
Colonel Brooks wrote to a friend—*‘*‘ We have met the British and Hessians, and have 
beat them ; and, not content with this victory, we have assaulted their intrenchments, 
and carried them.” 

In the memorable battle of Monmouth, Col. Brooks was the acting Adjutant General, 
and on this as on all other occasions was distinguished for his coolness and bravery. 

Again, in that still more fearful crisis, in March, 1783, at Newburgh, where a conspir- 
acy of some of the officers, excited by the publication of inflammatory anonymous letters, 
had well nigh disgraced the American army, and ruined the hopes of the country, the 
patriotism and foresight of Colonel Brooks was manifested. On this occasion, the 
Commander-in-Chief, to whom this was the most trying period of his life, rode up to 
Brooks, with the view of ascertaining how the officers stood affected; and expressed the 
wish that he would keep his officers within their quarters, to prevent their attendance on 
the insurgent meeting. Brooks replied, “ Sir, 1 have anticipated your wishes, and my. 
orders are given.” Washington, with tears in his eyes, took him by the hand, and said, 
«Colonel Brooks, this is just what I expected of you.’ He was one of the committee 
who afterwards brought forward the resolutions of the officers, expressing their abhorrence 
of this vile plot; and by a memorandum inserted in a volume of Washington’s letters to 
Governor Trumbull, in possession of the Massachusetts Historical Society, it appears that 
Colonel Brooks wrote the address presented by the officers to General Washington, on 
the 5th June, 1783. Washington did not forget these and other services of Col. Brooks; 
and afterwards, when, as President of the United States, he visited Massachusetts, in 
1789, he appeared solicitous to show him, that he cherished for him a strong personal 
regard. When leaving Boston for Salem, lest he might miss a future opportunity, he 
changed his route by way of General Brooks’s.residence, in order that he might take leave 
of his friend and compatriot in arms, 

In 1791, General Brooks was appointed Marshal of the District of Massachusetts, which 
office he held until December, 1796, when he was appointed Inspector of the Customs. 
In April, 1792, he was appointed Brigadier General, and in 1800, a Major General in the 
army of the United States; but believing that the exigencies of the country were not of 
a character to require of him a second sacrifice of domestic comforts, he declined the 
appointments, 

From the army, at the close of the revolutionary struggle, Colonel Brooks had returned 
to private life, free from the vices incident to the camp, and rich in honors and the esteem 
of his countrymen: but without property, or the means of providing for his family, except 
by resuming his profession, His early friend and teacher, Dr. Tufts, who had become 
infirm and advanced in years, relinquished his practice into the hands of his favorite 
pupil. Dr. Brooks accordingly resumed the practice of physic under the most flattering 
auspices in his native town, His practice soon became extensive and lucrative. Asa 
physician, he ranked in the first elass of practitioners. His mind was well furnished 
with scientific and practical knowledge. He was accurate in his investigations, and clear 
in his deductions. He was watchful and prudent, rather than bold. His manners were 
dignified and benign; and his kind offices were peculiarly acceptable, from the felicitous 
manner in which he performed them. 

Notwithstanding he was enjoying an extensive practice, we have scen that he still 
took a deep interest in public affairs. He was called to various civil and military stations 
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in the State as well as the nation. For many years, he was Major General of the militia 
of Middlesex county, and made his division, in its spirit and discipline, a model for the 
militia of the State. During the insurrection of 1786, his division was very efficient in 
their protection of the courts of law, and support of government. At this period, General 
Brooks was a member of the Legislature, and gave a warm support to the energetic 
measures of Governor Bowdoin, in defence of the Commonwealth. He was also a 
member of the convention for the adoption of the Federal Constitution, and was one of its 
most zealous advocates. As delegate, representative, senator, and counsellor of state, 
offices which he held successively, General Brooks sustained the exalted character which 
he had acquired under the eye of Washington. During the crisis of the war of 1812, he 
was appointed Adjutant General of Massachusetts, and discharged the arduous duties of 
that office, with a prudence and discretion, amid the most trying circumstances, that won 
the respect and gratitude of the people. 

On the retirement of Governor Strong, in 1816, General Brooks was selected as the 
candidate to succeed him, and was chosen by an almost overwhelming suffrage. His 
very name acted asa talisman to disarm party spirit of its virulence, and thousands of 
citizens, who differed on other subjects, united in their support of General Brooks. For 
six years in succession, he was re-elected to that high and responsible office, presiding 
with great dignity and faithfulness, and to the universal acceptance of the people, over 
the affairs of the Commonwealth. In 1823, he declined a re-election, and retired to 
private life.— His death took place on the 1st March, 1825, when he was nearly 73 years 
ofage. In the latter years of his life, he connected himself with the church in Medford, 
under the pastoral charge of Dr. Osgood. In private life, he was greatly esteemed, and 
the people of his own town were wont to confide to him their differences and disputes ; 
and so judicious were his counsels, that it was remarked by an eminent lawyer of Medford, 
that he had no professional business, as Governor Brooks had the rare faculty of making 
people adjust their differences without going to law. 

Governor Brooks was a distinguished member, and President of the Massachusetts 
Medical Society ; a member of the Cincinnati, and of various learned and literary and 
benevolent associations. He bequeathed his valuable medical library to the society of 
which he was president. 

The wife of Governor Brooks died in early life. He had one daughter, Lucy, who 
married Rev. George Oakley Stewart, of Quebec, afterwards of Kingston, U. C. where 
she died in December, 1814. His sons were Alexander Scammel, and John, both of 
whom-devoted themselves to the service of their country. The former is a colonel of 
artillery in the U. S. army, and inherits the paternal estate in Medford. The latter, 
beautiful and accomplished, was a lieutenant in the navy, and died in the hour of victory, 
heroically fighting for his country, on board Perry’s flag-ship, the Lawrence, Sept. 10, 
1813, in the battle of Lake Erie. 


HENRY BULL. 
[Governor of Rhode Island, in 1685, and 1689.] 


Henry Butt, a native of South Wales, was born in 1609, and removed to New 
England, among the early colonists, in 1636. He settled at Boston, where he was admitted 
a freeman in 1637. This was a period, when the Wheelwright controversy was at its 
height, and the little commonwealth of the Puritans was almost rent asunder by religious 
dissensions. Mr. Bull, with many of the settlers who had recently arrived, joined the 
party of those who were advocates of the most liberal tolerance in matters of religious 
faith. He became a constant attendant upon the ministrations of Wheelwright, and an 
admirer of the eloquent and enthusiastic Anne Hutchinson. When the general court of 
Massachusetts published its anathema against the heresies of Wheelwright, in 1637, 
Mr. Bull was one of those who subscribed the petition in his favor; and his name was 
consequently included in the famous order of the court for disarming fifty-eight of the 
citizens of Boston, on the charge of promoting sedition. Indignant at this act of intole- 
rance on the part of the Puritans, who had themselves fled from persecution in the father- 
land, Mr. Bull resolved to seek an asylum elsewhere, and joined the little company of 
Dr. John Clarke, who purchased Rhode Island of the Narraghansetts. He was one of 
the eighteen whose names appear in the voluntary compact of government subscribed by 
the purchasers of Aquetneck. Early in the spring of 1638, Mr. Bull erected a dwelling- 
house at Pocassett, where he remained until April of the following year, when he entered 
into a written agreement with eight other citizens, ‘to propagate-a plantation in the 
midst of the island, or elsewhere.” They formed their plantation at the southerly end of 
the island, and on the 16th May, 1639, it was named Newport. Providence smiled upon 
the infant settlement, and it grew apace. 

Mr. Bull took an active part in all the early proceedings of the little colony, and 
although a man of unambitious spirit, during the forty years that succeeded, he sustained, 
at different times, various responsible offices, In 1672, he was chosen deputy governor. 
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In 1685, he was elected governor of the colony, much against his own inclination, which 
he had repeatedly declared to be for the quiet and repose of private life. For these 
reasons, and on account of his advancing age, in the following year he declined a re- 
election, with the view of retiring from public employments altogether. 

After the deposition of Governor Andros, by the people of Massachusetts, the freemen 
of Rhode Island, assembling at Newport, on the first of May, 1689, determined to follow 
the example of the sister colony, and to resume their former charter and government, 
abrogated by Andros. They accordingly proceeded to the choice of their usual public 
officers ; and as the choice of the people was made known, one after another declined the 
honors of office, few being found who were bold enough to accept their appointments, 
and encounter the hazards then supposed to be involved, together with the personal 
consequences which might result from a failure of the enterprise. It was a long time 
before the government could be organized. The hearts of the honest Quakers quailed at 
the thoughts of a revolution, which their proceedings in fact contemplated, and from 
which they perceived it was now too late to recede. The office of governor was tendered 
to one and another of the principal citizens, and declined. No one could be-found, who 
had sufficient nerve to accept the post of danger and responsibility, until the name of the 


venerable Governor Bull, then four-score years of age, was inentioned. He was applied 


to, and ‘at once accepted the station, serving until the next election, about six months. 
He was then again elected, but declined any further service. The danger, he remarked, 
which had deterred others from serving the colony had passed, and younger men could 
now be found who would be willing to accept the office. 

Governor Bull died at Newport, in 1693, at the age of 84. His remains were interred 
in the Coddington burial place, where a plain, unostentatious slab points out to the 
passing traveller the spot where repose the ashes of this bold and fearless patriot. His 
house, built of stone, was recently standing in Newport, and the patrimonial estate is 
still in possession of a lineal descendant of the governor. 

Governor Bull was twice married. His first wife, Elizabeth, died in 1665. His 
second was Anne, widow of Governor Easton; she died in 1707. He had four children, 
two sons and two daughters. His elder brother, Thomas Bull, was an officer in the 
Pequot war of 1637, and afterwards commanded the militia of Hartford and Saybrook, 
and became somewhat distinguished in the Connecticut colony for his successful resistance 
of the invasion of Sir Edmund Andros, governor of New York, in 1675.* 

Governor Bull was a member of the Society of Friends, or Quakers, as were most of 
the governors and other magistrates of Rhode Island, for nearly a century following 1660. 
He outlived all the other seventeen original associated settlers of Rhode Island, 


WILLIAM BURNET. 


{Governor of New York and New Jersey, from 1720 to 1728 ; and of Massachusetts and New Hampshire, 
in 1728 and 1729.] 


WitiraAM Burnet, F. R. S., was the eldest son of Gilbert Burnet, the celebrated 
Bishop of Salisbury. He was born at the Hague, in March, 1688, and named William, 
after the Prince of Orange, who stood god-father at his baptism. He entered Trinity 
college, in Cambridge, as a gentleman commoner, in 1702, and was educated to the pro- 
fession of the law. After having completed his education, he travelled on the continent 
of Europe, and on his return in 1709, published an “ Account of the Icy Mountains of 
Switzerland.” 

At the time of the appointment of Mr. Burnet to the government of New York, he 
held the office of comptroller-general of Accounts of the Customs of England. This 
office was worth some £1,200 per annum ; but having become involved in the memorable 


* The charter of Connecticut was of prior date to the patent of the Duke of York; but no sooner had 
that prince, under the title of James IJ., ascended the throne, than Sir Edmund Andros, governor of New 
York, claimed jurisdiction over all that portion of the Connecticut colony lying west of Connecticut river, 
and threatened an invasion. The government of Connecticut resisted the claim, and sent troops to New 
London and Saybrook. Just as they arrived at the latter place, the hostile expedition hove in sight, 
headed by Andros in person. The legislature of the colony, then in session, sent a message to Capt. Bull, 
commanding their forces at Saybrook, to propose a reference of the dispute to commissioners. Andros 
requested permission to land under the gnns of the fort, when he would consider their proposition. On 
Janding, with his retinue, he rejected the proposals of Capt. Bull, and forthwith commanded, in his 
Majesty’s name, that the Duke’s patent, and his own commission, should be read. Capt. Bull, also in 
his Majesty’s name, commanded Andros to forbear the reading. ‘Che governor, flushed with anger, em- 
phatically commanded his Secretary to proceed; when Bull, who possessed the framo of a Hercules, and 
the voice of a Stentor, forbade him, in a tone and manner that instantly overawed the haughty governor. 
The captain, then moderating his voice, good-humoredly reminded Andros that he had in charge a message 
to deliver his Excellency from the general court of Connecticat. Andros, somewhat cooled in his im- 
petuosity, and discovering that he had a bold and resolute man to deal with, after looking him sternly in 
the face for a few minutes, asked, ‘* What's your name?” The captain replied, “* My name is Bull, sir.” 
“ Bull?” exclaimed the governor, “It isa pity your horns were not tipped with silver.” Foiled in hig 
efforts, Andros returned crest-fallen to New York, and was not long after recalled by the king. 
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South-Sea speculations, which ruined’so many fortunes at that day, Mr. Burnet desired a 
change, in the expectation of retrieving his fortune in a new sphere; and, by consent of 
government, arranged an exchange of offices with Governor Hunter, of New York, who 
left that province on the last of July, 1719, and had spent the year following in England. 
Goy. Burnet’s commission was dated 19th May, 1720, and included the provinces of New 
York and New Jersey. He arrived at New York on the 17th of September, published 
his commission on the 29th, and took upon himself the government. Having acquired a 
full aud accurate knowledge of the condition of public affairs in this province, by repeated 
interviews with Governor Hunter, and being withal a man of enlarged and capacious 
views, Gov. Burnet commenced his administration with vigorous measures, designed to 
ensure the future safety of the province, and the ascendency of British power in the 
colonies ; for which he foresaw that there would be sooner or later a struggle between 
the two great powers, which had got foothold upon the continent. He saw through the 
covert designs of the French, and the means they were adopting to unite the Indians, 
from the St. Lawrence to the Mississippi, against the English; and adopted counteracting 
and defensive measures. In his first speech to the legislature, on the 13th October, he 
expressed his views with great freedom, and endeavored to arouse the apprehensions of 
the members. He recommended, as one of the first steps, the prohibition of all sales to 
the French, of articles suited to the Indian trade. This was a wise measure of precau- 
tion ; for it was by means of the goods procured at Albany and New York, that the 
French were enabled to tamper with the Indians, and incite them against the English. 
Gov. Burnet saw that supplying the Indians directly with the articles they wanted, 
would annihilate the influence of the Canadians over the Indians. The traders and fac- 
tors raised a great clamor; the Governor was bitterly assailed ; and efforts were made to 
repeal the obnoxious measure, but without effect—the Governor being resolved not to 
be diverted from the course which he clearly saw to be dictated by the soundest pru- 
dence and regard for the public safety. 

The design was entertained by the French to establish a chain of posts from Canada 
to Louisiana, for the purpose of circumscribing and confining the limits of the English 
colonies to narrow strips of territory along the sea-coast. To frustrate this scheme, Gov. 
Burnet determined to obtain command of Lake Ontario, and in 1722, established a trad- 
ing house at Oswego, in the country of the Senecas. Trusty persons were also appointed 
to reside among the Onondagas, then possessing the centre of ,the territory of the Five 
Nations, for the purpose of carrying on the direct trade with the natives. 

During the year 1722, a congress was held at Albany, attended by the governors of 
New York, Pennsylvania and Virginia, at which the ancient friendship with the Indians 
was renewed. Here Gov. Burnet, with politic foresight, prevailed upon them to send a 
message to the Eastern Indians, threatening them with war, unless they concluded a 
peace with the English colonies of Massachusetts and New Hampshire, then greatly 
harassed by their incursions. : 

Governor Burnet met the assembly of New Jersey soon efter his arrival; and after a 
brief session dissolved that body, and ordered a new election. His policy here seems to 
have been different from that adopted in New York, where he continued the assembly, 
which he found existing on his arrival, until the people fearful that their representatives 
might be corrupted by executive power, clamorously demanded a dissolution. In his 
address to the new assembly in New Jersey, Gov. Burnet, after recommending the King’s 
service to their earnest consideration, and such ample support of the government as 
would comport with the honor of his Majesty, says, “ I must recommend you not to think 
of me ”—a course very different from that which he afterwards adopted in Massachusetts, 
on the subject of his salary. The legislature of New Jersey voted bim a salary of £500, 
which was very acceptable ; and a good degree of harmony subsisted during the whole 
of his administration. 

During the administration of Gov. Burnet, a bill was submitted to the assembly in New 
Jersey, bearing the title of ‘* .4n act against denying the Divinity of our Saviour Jesus 
Christ, the doctrine of the blessed Trinity, the truth of the Holy Scriptures, and 
spreading atheistical books.” It was said to have been favored by the Governor, but I 
find no evidence of this fact; on the contrary, the known opinions of the governor were 
more likely to induce an opposite course of conduct. The bill was not adopted. _ 

Governor Burnet was a well read scholar, a man of sense and of good breeding, and 
possessed a sprightly, social disposition, which his love of study restrained from excess. 
He cultivated successfully the arts of popularity. Without affectation of pomp, he mingled 
freely with the respectable families in his government, and became much admired for his 
courtly and agreeable manners. In public matters, he consulted freely the best men of 
the province, and gave all the weight to their opinions which they deserved. Gov. 
Burnet delighted in the society of literary men. Dr, Johnson, president of King’s (now 
Columbia) College, was among the number of his friends and favorites. Bat this intima- 
cy (says the biographer of Johnson) at length brought the latter into some perplexity of 
mind. “The Governor, whose eccentrical genius was not to be confined within the 
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limits of orthodoxy, betencéaily imbibed, and made himself master of the principles of 


Dr. Clarke, relating to the Holy Trinity, and of Bishop Hoadly, relating to ecclesiasti- 
‘cal authority ; and be was zealous and alert in his attempts to proselyte his friends to his 


own way of thinking. He flattered himself with the expectation of succeeding with Mr. 
Johnson, in particular ; as he knew him to be no dogmatist, but inquisitive, and, from an 
impartial love of trath, willing to read and examine any thing that was offered him. Ac- 
cordingly he assailed him with all his strength and dexterity, and furnished him with the 
best books that had been written by Clarke, Whiston, Hoadly, Jackson, Sykes, and 
others on that side of the question, both in the Trinitarian and Bangorian controversy. 
Mr. Johnson, who read these authors willingly, could not but admire them as writers, but 
was much shocked with observing their artifices and subtilties. Yet, had it not been for 
his habitual principle and resolution to act impartially, and to examine things with the 
greatest care and exactness on both sides, he would have been in no small danger (and 
indeed for some time he was’ actually in danger) of being borne down by the weight of 
their reasonings, or, at Jeast, deluded by the plausible appearance of their arguments.” * 
Governor Burnet cultivated the friendship of the Indians by presents, treaties, and 
complimentary attentions, and succeeded in making a strong impression upon their chiefs, 


..The French, headed by. the Chevalier de Joncaire, whose jealousy these proceedings om 


the part of Great Britain did not fail to awaken, promptly endeavored to counteract his 
measures. Through their interest with the Onondagas, they obtained permission to build 
a fort at Niagara, and erect a store-house ; but as soon as this beeame known to the rest 


* Letter from Gov. Burnet to the Rev. Mr. Johnson. 


New York, Aug. 14, 1727. 

Rev. Srr,—It is so rare a thing in this country to find one that reads books with care and impartiality, 
that you need no apology for borrowing, but you give mea pleasure in doing it. I hate to have them lie 
idle upon a shelf; but when I lend them to such readers, I reckon they bring me in good interest. 

There is no need, in reading a controversy, to be of one side of the question; it is rather better to be of 
neither ; and, in points which are not capable of demonstration, perhaps those who never entirely deter 
mine, but still are in some suspense, act most rationally. 

Candor and temper are sufficient bonds of unity without sameness of opinion. 

The thing that always hung most in my mind out of Dr. Clarke’s book, was, that there was but three: 
possible opinions upon the subject, and that whoever has any opinion fixed, has one of the three, and that 
all other opinions are mere self-delusion, and mere nothing, however plausibly disguised. 

As to the style and decency of writing, which you commend in the Doctor, it is certainly very taking,, 
and it is commonly the lot of the most unpopular to write so: whereas those who are backed by numbers: 
are apt to swagger. I remember my father was called a Socinian, because in one of his books, he com— 
mends the serious, modest way of controversy. But this is no proof of people’s being right ; and, accord- 
ingly I remember an able member of the House of Commons, speaking of a very rising young member, 
said, what a pity he had not been of the side of the minority, for then he would have had a complete finish- 
ing, but as he was on the winning side, it was a great chance but he would be spoiled. So much a better 
school is adversity than prosperity in every stage and profession of life. As to the three opinions, I 
take the fashionable one to be Sabellianism, as [ have often found by conversation, of which Socinianism 
ought to be a consequence, though seldom drawn, and therefore not fairly chargeable ;—the must uncom- 
mon one, 'T'ritheism, which people are oftener driven to by dispute than that they choose it;—and the 
most obvious one, that of the inequality, which would be more universal, if it did not seem to lead to 
Polytheism ; though not so much as Tritheism does. I send the books, and am, sir, 

Your most humble servant, 
W. BURNET. 


Letter from the Rev. Mr. Johnson to Gov. Burnet. 


May IT PLease your Exceitency,—Dr. Clarke's writings are so very agreeable and instructive that 
Icannot presently be disengaged from them, when I have once got them under my eye; however, [ now 
at last return those of them which L had last, with my humble thanks for them and those kind lines 
which accompanied them from your Excellency, full of very wise and true observations. 

But as to the last of them, relating to the three opinions; if Sabellianism do indeed necessarily include 
and infer Socinianism; and if, at the same time, the common orthodoxy were not really different from Sa- 
bellianism, provided there were but three possible opinions on this subject, I should readily enough sub- 
scribe to that of the inequality; for [ cannot conceive how a great many texts of Scripture can be fairly 
accounted for upon the Socinian hypothesis ; and as for Tritheism, that is demonstrably and utterly incon- 
sistent with reuson as well as Scripture. But that of the inequality, though reasonable and intelligent. 
enough, and very well accounting for most texts of Scripture relating to this subject ; yet there are some 
texts which I wish T could, but cannot, find reconcileable to it without too great a violence done to them, 
and too great a deviation from the most obvious sense and meaning of them. It seems to me, therefore, 
there must be a fourth hypothesis possible, though it may not be comprehensible or explicable ; and yet, 
so fur as it is discovered to us it is intelligible, and, because it is divinely revealed, must be credible. But 
Ishall gladly embrace any further light on this subject. : : 

If your Excellency removes to Boston, as the people there will, no doubt, think themselves very happy, 
so I shall be very glad in particular that you remove no further from us, and that it will yet remain prae- 
ticable for me to enjoy the advantages of that condescending goodness you have hitherto expressed towards 
me. And, therefore, if { may yet presume, I shall be very much obliged to your Exeellency, if you will 
please to lend me any other good book, and particularly an Italian grammar, after the manner of Boyer 
for the French, for I have a curiosity to look into the nature of that language. Lam, A 

May it please your Excellency, 
Your most humble, &c, 
8. J. 
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of the Indian confederacy, they denounced the transaction as unauthorized, and sent 
deputies to the French, commanding them to discontinue their operations. They pro- 
ceeded, however, to the completion of their fort. Gov. Burnet, in the mean time, exert- 
ed himself with great diligence to defeat the intrigues of the French, and to arouse the 
British Government and the Six Nations to a resolute opposition to the encroachments of 
France. At his own private expense, he built a fort and trading-house at Oswego, in 
defiance of the menaces of the Governor of Canada, and the discouragements interposed 
by the legislature, who now began to be influenced by the clamors of those who were 
interested in the interdicted French and Indian trade. 

But however zealously Gov. Burnet had exerted himself for the welfare of the colony, 
he was not permitted to enjoy the fruits of his well-timed measures. The party whose 
interests were affected—the principal merchants and men of wealth—had gradually in- 
creased in their numbers and influence, until the assembly became almost unanimously 
opposed to the Governor. His interference in 1724, in a dispute which had arisen in the 
French church, and a quarrel with Mr. De Lancey, one of the richest men in the pro- 
vince, operated against him. The decrees which he had made in the Court of Chancery, 
then recently instituted, and which took arange before unknown in the colony, also, 
gave great dissatisfaction. The controversy became warm and somewhat personal ; and 
the assembly at last, on the 25th November, 1727, passed a vote protesting against the 
Court of Chancery, “as assumed to be setup here,” as the “ greatest grievance the 
province ever felt,” and resolved that it was unwarrantable and oppressive, and that 
Jaws should be passed declaring the proceedings and decrees of said Court void. The 
Governor no sooner heard of these proceedings, than he summoned the members before 
him, and dissolved the assembly. 

The accession cf George Second, in 1727, gave the enemies of Burnet new hopes of 
success. Through the intrigues of some London merchants, and the interest of Colonel 
John Montgomery, Gov. Burnet was removed in the spring of 1728, and his place given 
to Montgomery. This gentleman, who in point of talent was much interior to Burnet, 
had been groom of the bed-chamber to the new monarch, while he was Prince of Wales, 
a station he was much better suited to fill than the chair of a royal province. 

Governor Burnet was now (March 7, 1728,) invested with the government of Massa- 
chusetts and New Hampshire, as the successor of Shute; but the change was a sore dis- 
appointment to him, and visibly affected his spirits. He had become greatly attached 
to New York, and had married there. He had conducted himself with so much gener- 
osity and disinterestedness in New York and New Jersey, that he had in no degree 
improved his pecuniary circumstances, and could carry nothing thence with him to New 
England but his library, which he brought out with him from Britam. The hopes which, 
on taking office here, he had entertained of repairing his estate, were now dissipated ; 
and to add to his alarms, he was exchanging a government of comparative quiet, for one 
which had been distinguished for its contentions. 

Governor Montgomery arrived at New York, on the 15th of April, 1728, and on the 
20th assumed the government of that province and New Jersey. By the same arrival 
came dispatches for Gov. Burnet, inclosing his commission for New England. He did 
not leave however, until the July following, arriving at Bostcn on the 13th. The people 
of Massachusetts, to whom the name of Burnet was a pledge of civil and religious liberty, 
hailed the new appointment with joy; and a cavalcade was formed of the principal in- 
habitants of the province, joined also by the Lieutenant Governor, and several of the 
counsellors of New Hampshire, who repaired to Bristol, and from thence escorted the 
Governor to Boston. And such a multitude of carriages and horsemen thronged to meet 
his approach, that he entered the city with a more numerous attendance and more splen- 
did cavalcade than ever before or since graced the arrival of a British Governor.* On 
the 24th of July, he made his first address to the assembly—and, like Lord Bellomont, he 
alluded to the splendor and pomp of his reception, as an argument in proof of their ability 
honorably to support his Majesty’s government in the province. The worst fears which 
Gov. Burnet: had entertained of an unquiet administration in Massacbusetts, were soon 
to be realized. He had received positive instructions from the crown, to insist on the 
establishment of a permanent salary in both his provinces; and although during his ad- 
ministration in New York and New Jersey, he had exhibited an indifference to a matter 
thus affecting his personal interests, he seems to have made it his earliest and most eager 
concern in Massachusetts and New Hampshire. 

Governor Burnet attended the session of the Council and Assembly of New Hamp- 
shire, which was held in April and May, 1729, after which he visited New Hampshire 
but once—on the 7th of September, 1729. He was well received in that province. The 


* Soon after arriving at Boston, Gov, Burnet was waited upon by the corporation of Harvard College, 
in form, “to salute him, and ask his smiles upon the college.” On the Qlst August following, he visited 
the college, and was received in state. He was addressed by a senior bachelor in latin, to which he res- 
ponded in the same tongue. 
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assembly, through the influence of Lieutenant-Governor Wentworth; were induced to 
grant an annual salary of £200 sterling for three years, which answered the expectations 
of the Governor. But the Massachusetts Assembly, although they readily voted a salary 
of £1,400, beside handsome presents for travelling expenses, refused to enact the requir- 
ed ordinances for a fixed and permanent salary. It was in vain that he reminded them 
of the wishes of Parliament, and the commands of the King in this behalf, or appealed 
to them on the necessity of making the office of Governor independent of the restraint of 
an annual and uncertain allowance. They contended that their charter gave them the 
control of all appropriations of money, and that an honorable support would always be 
afforded to a worthy chief magistrate, without rendering him independent of the people, 
whose interest he was bound to support. Burnet replied by reminding them reproach- 
fully of the manner in which they had dealt with Shute; and, apparently losing the 
command of his feelings in the heat of the controversy, he threatened that Parliament 
would allocate a fixed salary upon the province, ‘and perhaps do something else be- 
sides,’—a vague menace, which, addressed to the sturdy independents of New England, 
excited only their jealousy and indignation, They remained firm in their opposition to 
the demands of the Governor—and he as inflexibly refused to accept the sums which 
they voted, declaring that he was not at liberty to accept any thing but a fixed salary. 
He refused to prorogue the assembly, as requested, unless they would comply with his 
demands. Some time after he adjourned the session from Boston to Salem, jocosely ob- 
serving that the name.was propitious to harmony, and that he would next try ihe effect 
of a session at Concord. But this unseasonable levity, in an affair of great public inter- 
est, was not more effectual than his arguments and menaces had been; and the assem- 
bly, in their several migrations, evinced a spirit not to be changed by change of place. 
The Governor having held several sessions at Salem, without success, adjourned the 
General Court to meet at Cambridge on the 21st of August. This widened the breach, 
The assembly grew warmer in their votes and messages, and complained against the 
attempt of the Governor to dragoon them into compliance, by driving them from one part 
of the province to another. In this stage of the controversy, it was remarked that the 
spirits of the Governor were depressed; and his friends attributed it to the difference 
which seemed to be irreconcilable between him and the Assembly. A few days after, 
he fell sick of a fever, occasioned by the oversetting of his carriage upon the Cambridge 
causeway, when the tide was high, which terminated his life on the 7th of September, 
1729. The sudden and unexpected intelligence of the Governor’s death, put an instant 
end to all the resentments which had been roused against him—so great a tamer of hu- 
man enmity sometimesis Death. It was universally admitted, that he had displayed 
an honorable, disinterested and generous disposition, in every branch of his short adminis- 
tration, excepting the one unhappy difference about the salary, in which, by his rigid 
adherence to the royal instructions, he had encountered an opposition which probably 
preyed upon his health, and hastened his death. His remains were committed to the 
grave with the respectful solemnity of a public funeral, creditable atike to the feelings of 
the Assembly which ordered it, and to the merit of the individual who inspired it. 

Governor Burnet was a man of superior talents. The fault of his character seems 
to have been a precipitancy of decision which sometimes led him into error. He would 
sometimes say of himself, ‘I act first, and think afterwards.” Though opposed to the 
pomp and parade of authority, he was a stickler for prerogative—and it was this which 
gave rise to the opposition he inet with in New York and Massachusetts. His library 
was the most extensive and valuable private collection at that time in the country. His 
conversation was agreeable, and the ease and dignity of his deportment gave him pre- 
cedence wherever he went. He was generally surrounded by men of learning, wit, and 
leisure. Although the son of a bishop, he seems not to have been exclusively attached 
to the established church, and was not remarkable for his punctilious observance of the 
Sabbath. Hutchinson remarks that it would have been better for him to have conformed 
more to the feelings and prejudices of the people whom he was called to govern. There 
was a vein of levity in his conversation at times, which disconcerted and grieved the 
more staid and rigid of his friends, and which did not become his station. Being invited 
to dine with an old charter senator, who retained the custom of saying grace sitting, the 
grave gentleman desired to know which would be most agreeable to his Excellency, 
that grace should be said standing or sitting; the Governor replied, ‘* standing or sitting— 
any way, or no way—just as you please.’ While on his way from New York to Boston, 
he complained to Colonel Tailer, one of the committee who had been sent to meet him, 
of the Jong graces which were said by the clergymen on the road. Tailer facetiously re- 
plied, ** The graces will increase in length ti!l you come to Boston; after that they will 
shorten till you come to your government of New Hampshire, where your Excellency 
will find no grace at all.” 

Hutchinson, speaking of the character of Burnet, says he had no talent at dissimula- 
tion, and did not appear better than he really was. He sometimes wore a cloth coat 
lined with velvet, and this was remarked by some to be expressive of his character. He 
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was tolerant to others in matters of religious faith, being himself attached to no particular 
modes or forms of worship ; and by his last will, he ordered his body to be ‘ buried in the 
nearest burial ground.” 

Governor Burnet married, some time after his arrival in the country, a daughter of 
Mr. Van Horne, a wealthy merchant of New York. She died on the 14th of December, 
1727. Gov. Burnet left two sons, and a daughter. William, the elder son, graduated at 
Harvard College in 1741, and died within a few years after. 

Governor Burnet seems to have been a better scholar, a better man, and to have left a 
better reputation, than either of the other sons of the learned Bishop. Thomas, third 
son of the prelate, was a wild, disorderly youth. While a student atthe Temple, he be- 
longed to the association called the ‘ Mohocks”—a gang of desperadoes, who after 
drinking themselves up to the sticking point of courage, would sally forth into the streets 
at night and attack every one they met. Swift was terrified, and actually feared being 
murdered by them. After leaving the Temple, Burnet was made consul at Lisbon, 
where he quarrelled with the ambassador, and was recalled. He then renewed the study 
of his profession—became a King’s sergeant—and subsequently a Justice of the Common 
Fleas. Justice Burnet’s dissipated habits were a source of great uneasiness to his father, 
who one day perceiving him in an unusally melancholy mood, asked him what he was 
thinking of? “A greater work than your Lordship’s History of the Reformation,” said, 
he. ‘ And what is that, Tom?” asked the Bishop. “My own reformation, my lord,” 
said the young rake. ‘I shall be heartily glad to see it,” said the Bishop, ‘* but almost 
despair of it.’ Justice Burnet wrote some clever political tracts, and a travestie of the 
me book of Homer, for which latter performance Pope honored him with a place in the 
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THE STUDY OF THEOLOGY AS A PART OF LITERATURE. 


Tue following article is transferred to the pages of the Quarterly Register from an 
able Address, delivered in October last, by the Rev. Le Roy J. Hausry, M. A., before 
the Alumni of the University of Nashville, on the Study of Theology as a part of Science, 
Literature, and Religion. The extracts chiefly comprise what the writer says under 
the second division of the Discourse. 


The first thing that strikes our attention on entering the field of Theological 
Literature is its immense magnitude, its incalculable riches. The fashionable 
readers of Polite Literature, who have never travelled beyond the narrow pre- 
cincts of modern poetry and fiction, would shrink back astonished, if the vail 
could once be lifted, which hides from their view this broad land of wealth un- 
known, this land of the intellectual giants of all ages, a land adorned with the 
choice productions of every order of genius, enriched by the contributions of 
every language of Christendom. For whilst, on one hand, it can boast of the 
learned labors of such men as Origen and Jerome, Eusebius and Augustine, 
Calvin and Beza, Erasmus and Grotius, Spanheim and Stapfer, Lightfoot and 
Lardner, Hooker and Stillingfleet, Walton, Mill and Kennicott, Mosheim and 
Turretin, Poole and Owen, Paley and Butler, Pascal and Fenelon, Prideaux 
and Usher, Michaelis and Rosenmiiller, Calmet and Campbell, Fuller and 
Watson, Tholuck and Hengstenberg ; on the other hand, it is adorned with all 
that remains of the burning eloquence, that glowed in the hearts and fell from 
the lips, of such as Tertullian, Lactantius, Chrysostom, Bossuet, Massillon, 
Howe, Barrow, Baxter, Sherlock, Whitefield, South, Mason, Chalmers, Jeremy 
Taylor, and Robert Hall. 

The nucleus and starting point of all Theological Literature is the Bible itself, 
in its original Janguages and in its manifold translations. For although, as we 
have seen, the Bible is not to be considered as a scientific theological work, yet, 
viewed as a literary composition, or series of writings extending through fifteen 
centuries, it forms a large and choice part of Theological Literature. The 
Bible, indeed, does not belong exclusively to any one department of Literature, 
but having pervaded and moulded all others, it forms the richest, the most varied 
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and the most wonderful part of universal literature which the world can boast. 
It belongs as much to Classical as to Theological Literature. Itis in the Bible, 
that the long stream of Hebrew Literature, flowing down like a mighty river 
from the heights of Paradise beyond the flood, and sweeping across the vast 
plains of the oriental world, and bearing on its bosom the consecrated ark of 
primeval civilization, meets another noble streatn, both deep and broad, coming 
from the West, the stream of classical antiquity flowing from the steeps of Par- 
nassus and the cool groves of Arcadia, and bearing on its enchanted waters the 
fairy-like vessel of the Muses, richly freighted with the immortal monuments 
of poets and orators, heroes and sages. It isin the Bible, that these two streams 
of Hebrew and Grecian literature meet and blend their currents, and flow on 
together for ages. And it is from the Bible again, that these two streams, 
having thus mingled and purified their waters, re-issue and go forth to the four 
quarters of the globe, spreading life and beauty over every country of Modern 
Europe, over the whole domain of Christendom. ‘They have been flowing from 
the east in all time past, and are flowing yet: and they are destined to flow, 
until every nook and corner, every vale and mountain-top of this wide globe 
shall be washed by their fertilizing waters. They have reached us in these 
ends of the earth; and we can now trace back, on the bosom of classical and 
theological literature, the whole course of our learning and our religion; first, 
from our American shores to the states of Europe, thence back to the shores of 
Greece and Italy, from these again to the land of Patriarchs and Prophets, and 
from that chosen land up to the top of old Ararat and the ark of Noah, thence 
back to the Garden of Hden, and thence again to heaven and the throne of God. 
The richest treasures of Theological Literature are to be found in the three 
classical languages of antiquity, the Hebrew, Greek and Latin, which have done 
more to spread knowledge and religion over the world than all others besides. 
The study of Theological Literature is at every step the study of these great 
languages, in which truth and beauty reached their highest perfection, and the 
human mind its highest development. 

And what shall we say of these languages? Of Greek and Latin, what can 
be better said than has been done by Coleridge in the following unparalleled 
description ? 

*¢Greek—the shrine of the genius of the old world ; as universal as our race, 
as individual as ourselves ; of infinite flexibility, of indefatigable strength, with 
the complication and the distinctness of nature herself; to which nothing was 
vulgar, from which nothing was excluded; speaking to the ear like Italian, 
speaking to the mind like English; with words like pictures, with words like 
the gossamer film of the summer; at once the variety and picturesqueness of 
Homer, the gloom and the intensity of Auschylus ; not compressed to the closet 
by Thucydides, not fathomed to the bottom by Plato, not sounding with all its 
thunders, nor lit up with all its ardors even under the Promethean touch of 
Demosthenes! And Latin—the voice of empire and of war, of law and of the 
state ; inferior to its half parent and rival in the embodying of passion and in 
the distinguishing of thought, but equal to it in sustaining the measured march 
of history, and superior to it in the indignant declamation of moral satire ; 
stamped with the mark of an imperial and despotizing republic ; rigid in its 
construction, parsimonious in its synonymes ; reluctantly yielding to the flowery 
yoke of Horace, although opening glimpses of Greek-like splendor in the oc- 
casional inspirations of Lucretius; proved, indeed, to the uttermost by Cicero, 
and by him found wanting; yet majestic in its barrenness, impressive in its 
conciseness ; the true language of history, instinct with the spirit of nations, 
and not with the passions of individuals; breathing the maxims of the world 
and not the tenets of the schools; one and uniform in its air and spirit, whether 
touched by the stern and haughty Sallust, by the open and discursive Livy, 
by the reserved and thoughtful Tacitus.” 

if such be the Greek and Latin, who can describe the stately and giant-built 
Hebrew! the most simple, the most philosophical, and the most ancient of 
written tongues; with letters like blocks of marble, with words like kings’ 
palaces, with sentences like cities walled up to heaven; though robed in the 
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beauties of holiness, yet rugged as the mountains about Jerusalem; unchange- 
able in its idiom, unyielding in its structure, unvarying and solemn in its tone, 
from generation to generation the language of rigor and of judgment, of adora- 
tion and obedience ; spoken first in the Garden of Eden, or by the bui ders of 
Babel, written first on tables of stone by the finger of Jehovah ; forever pre- 
serving its awful dignity, whether sung by the Seraphim above, or by the choirs 
of the Temple, whether carried to the highest heaven of sublimity by Isaiah, 
or brought down to play amongst the roses of Sharon and the lilies of the val- 
ley by Solomon; and destitute alike of the elasticity of the Greek, and the 
martial prowess of the Latin, unable to soar with the one, or charge with the 
other; but ever marching with the slow and measured tread of an ancient army 
of elephants. 

These three languages contain all the treasures of the ancient world; 
Hebrew, Greek and Latin, once reconciled at the cross, and brought into mys- 
terious union around the head of the dying Son of God, have, from that day to 
this, formed the united repositories of classical and theological learning; the 
mines, out of which have been dug all the jewels of truth and beauty which 
adorn every language of Christendom. 

Thus it appears that classical and theological literature are the two great sources 
of all modern literature ; and, if for no other reason, they should be studied on 
account of their immense magnitude. They have made the world what it now 
is; they have their hold upon the world, and the world will not soon let them 
die. But of the two, theological literature is, by far, the most extensive. For 
beginning with the Bible in its original tongues with its countless versions, it 
includes all the writings of the Greek and Latin Fathers, all the huge quartos 
and folios of the middle ages, all the apologies and defences of Christianity, 
all the systematic treatises written since Theology began to be studied asa 
science; all the critical commentaries, all the controversial tracts, all the pub- 
lished sermons and devotional works, with the myriads of Periodical works 
published since the invention of Printing. 

The reason of this vast accumulation of Theological Literature is obvious. 
For not only has Theology exerted a greater influence over the human mind 
than any other subject during the last eighteen centuries, but besides its own 
professed writers the clergy, forming the largest class in every age, it has laid 
under contribution the writers of every other class. Even the province of 
poetry, the most distant from Theology, has acknowledged its sway. For 
example, take the noblest specimen of English literature, the one great Epic of 
modern times, And what is Paradise Lost but a magnificent theological work, 
theological in its conception, in its doctrines, in its imagery, in its characters, 
in its language. It is, from beginning to end, one unbroken commentary and 
even paraphrase of the Bible. The muse of Milton was distinctly a scriptural 
muse; no fickle goddess of the Aonian Mount, but that Eternal Spirit that 
directed the pens of Moses and Isaiah; he drank of no fancied Pierian spring, 
but of a purer and higher fountain, even of 


“ Siloa’s brook that flowed 
Fast by the oracle of God.” 


The whole history of mental and moral philosophy is but the history of Theo- 
logical writings. The long reign of the Aristotelian Philosophy was but the 
reign of Theological discussion, the accumulation of Theological literature. 
During the middle ages there was scarcely anything studied and written but 
Theology. According to Hallam, “It was the Christian religion alone which 
made a bridge across the chaos of the middle ages, and linked together the two 
periods. Over this bridge were conveyed the materials which fed the flame of 
the Protestant Reformation in every country of Europe.” 

Do you ask for additional authority? A competent witness is at hand. 
M. Guizot, in his lectures on Civilization, speaking of this period, uses the 
following language : 

“The intellectual and moral progress of Europe has been essentially theo- 
logical. Look at its history from the fifth to the sixteenth century, and you 
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will find throughout that theology has possessed and directed the human mind: 
every idea is impressed with theology ; every question that has been started, 
whether philosophical, political or historical, has been considered in a religious 
point of view. So powerful indeed has been the authority of the church in 
matters of intellect, that even the mathematical and physical sciences have been 
obliged to submit to its doctrines. The spirit of theology has been as it were 
the blood, which has circulated in the veins of the European world down to the 
time of Bacon and Descartes. Bacon in England, and Descartes in France, 
were the first who carried the human mind out of the pale of theology. We 
shall find the same fact hold if we travel through the regions of literature ; 
the habits, the sentiments, the language of theology there show themselves at 
every step. This influence, taken altogether, has been salutary. It not only 
kept up, and ministered to, the intellectual movement of Europe, but the system 
of doctrines and precepts, by whose authority it stamped its impress upon that 
movement, was incalculably superior to any which the ancient world had known.” 
It is Theological Literature that arrays before us the champions, the master 
spirits, who have held the sceptre of thought, and sat behind the oracle of 
‘Opinions in the intellectual and moral world. 
_ Suppose it were possible for us, by making a pilgrimage to some distant 
region of the earth, to get a view at once of the whole army of Theological 
writers, the long line of illustrious authors of every age and clime. Suppose 
we could then take our station in some great amphitheatre of nature, whilst this 
immense host of the mighty dead, one by one, with slow paced and solemn 
tread, should pass in review before us; and suppose we were permitted to gaze, 
for days and months, on that august and glorious scene. Who would not make 
the pilgrimage of earth, to witness such a spectacle, such an assemblage of 
genius, such a personification of all history, such a panorama of past ages, such 
a resurrection of all antiquity from the dead ? 

Is there any scene on this wide globe, any landscape in nature, any dark cave 
of ocean, any monument of art, any wonders of the inanimate creation, to which 
the living world would crowd with so much intensity of desire, as to a scene 
jike this? No, neither Babylon with her gorgeous palaces and cloud-capt 
towers, nor Egypt with her solemn pyramids and obelisks, nor Greece with her 
marble monuments of gods and heroes, nor Rome with her proud Cathedrals, 
nor Aitna with all its fires, nor Niagara with all its thunders, could equal a scene 
like this—this glorious drama of history, this living and breathing representation 
of the intellectual and moral world. 

Now it is the study of history, the study of Theological Literature, which, in 
some good degree, brings before us, this delightful vision of the past. It is this 
that unbars the gates of death, that throws open the tomb of centuries, that raises 
the coffin-lid of time and from the sleeping dust of antiquity calls forth these 
moble forms, once more to tread the theatre of life and action, for our instruction. 

It is in their writings, that these venerated forms do pass in review before us, 
not indeed before the mortal eye, but before the intellectual vision. It is in 
their works, that we see them again, acting their part, in the world’s affairs. It 
is in their works, which fill every library of Christendom, that, “they being dead 
yet speak,” speak to us and to all coming ages. 

And we cannot stand in their august presence, we cannot tread thoughtfully 
amidst those shelves were they repose in solemn grandeur, we cannot listen to 
their voice, though uttered in an old and foreign tongue, without feeling, that it 
is good to be there, good to imbibe their spirit, good, to learn from them, these 
truths, which are none the less true, for being long taught and long believed. 
In every age of the world, the study of the -past history of man, the study of 
antiquity, has been the great and most important study of man. If a man may 
be said to double his knowledge with every additional language which he 
acquires, he may also be said to extend his term of existence, just in proportion 
as he becomes acquainted with the past. It is not given to mortals to know 
much of the future: we cannot acquire certain knowledge of evena day to come; 
so that the only fields of certain knowledge and of legitimate study are the past 
and the present. But the man whose study is confined to the present, whose 
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knowledge lies only in. the term of his own lifetime, is restricted to a most 
insignificant world, and lives and moves in a narrow circle; even though he 
should fill up his three score years and ten, and should have the most. perfect 
knowledge of every thing he has seen and heard in all that time. You may 
suppose such a man to have kept all his senses wide awake, and to have 
remembered every fact he has seen, and every word he has heard for seventy 
years past, and to have acquired all the knowledge of men and things which 
such a mind as his can hold, and yet if he has never heard or read of a single 
deed which has been done, of a single event which has come to pass, of a single 
opinion which has been held by any of the human race before his day, that 
man’s mind is still in its infancy, unenlightened, unenlarged, uninformed, and 
though his knowledge may be useful and interesting to others, yet as an intel- 
lectual discipline, to enlarge, to elevate and invigorate his own mind, it has not 
done so much as the reading of an Almanac for the last seventy years would 
have done. 

The past, then, is the largest field of human inquiry. And the man who is 
most deeply read in the history of the past, whose mind has been schooled in 
the literature of all ages, and has held converse with the mighty dead of an- 
tiquity, is best prepared to take a large and comprehensive grasp even of the 
present. 

This will serve to explain an observation which has often been made, that a 
man illiterate in all other respects, but well acquainted with the Scriptures, 
* who knows his Bible true, and knows no more,” often shows a degree of in- 
telligence, of intellectual vigor and enlargement, which almost supplies the 
defect of early education. And why? ‘The reason is plain. For not to men- 
tion the grand and ennobling moral truths with which he is familiarized, the 
mind, well versed in the Scriptures, is transported back into the very midst of 
antiquity, it communes with the spirits of the old world, it walks amongst the 
giants of our race, it learns lessons from men who lived a thousand years; 
generation after generation, and empire after empire rises and falls around it, 
the whole panorama of the world’s history passes in review before it. And 
thus it is, that the history contained in the Bible will do more to give mental 
vigor and comprehensiveness to a mind otherwise illiterate, than the bare ex- 
perience of the longest lifetime. 

If the study of the written history of the past is thus important as an intel- 
lectual discipline, it is Theological literature which presents this history in its 
most interesting, its most comprehensive, its most philosophical form. It is the 
student of Theological literature alone, the Christian philosopher, who gains an 
insight into the great movements of Providence, and thereby can see and ap- 
preciate the history of our world as one grand whole, harmonious in its parts, 
glorious in its design, perfect in its end. The Christian philosopher can take 
his station on the hill of Calvary, and from that central point of all history, from 
that vantage ground of the moral world, he can reconcile all the events of an- 
terior and posterior times. For with a mind fully versed in all the records of 
Theological literature, with the telescope of history in hand, he looks back 
and sees all the myriads of events, both great and small, of the ancient world, 
- for four thousand years pointing their courses, and converging their rays upon 
the wondrous and amazing spectacle that heaven and earth then witnessed, 
and then turning his telescope down the vista of all subsequent time, he sees 
all the rays of light which had converged on that point, and all the dispensations 
of Providence which had then met and been accomplished, going forth again 
in ten thousand directions for the illumination, for the conquest, for the eman- 
cipation of the modern world. And seeing all this, he can believe that there 
is a God who governs in the affairs of men, and he can adopt and understand the 
words of the writer last quoted. 

“The movements of Providence are not restricted, to narrow bounds; it 
is not anxious to deduce to-day the consequences of the premises it laid 
down yesterday. It may defer this for ages, till the fulness of the time shall 
come. Its logic will not be the less conclusive for reasoning slowly. Provi- 
dence moves through time as the gods of Homer through space,—it makes a 
step, and ages have rolled away.” 
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Thus it appears then, that inasmuch as antiquity opens the principal field of 
human learning; inasmuch as this learning is to be found in the written history, 
or universal literature of the past; and inasmuch as Theological Literature 
forms the largest, the most substantial, and the most philosophical part of this 
Literature, if any thing ought to be studied as a part of a full and liberal edu- 


cation, it is Theological Literature. 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Tur following is the principal part of a letter from the Rev. Dr. Lang, President of the 
Australian College, in New South Wales, addressed to the late Secretary of the American 
. Education Society, dated at Sydney, August 5, 1841. It contains, in a brief compass, a 
variety of references to the condition and prospects of that colony, which are too inter- 
esting to be withheld from our readers. It is also gratifying to notice the manner in 
which the American Education Society, and its publication, the American Quarterly 
Register, are recognized, as among the influential examples and excitements to the spirit 
of Christian enterprise in other lands. After noticing some late publications of his own, 
with which he had accompanied the letter as an acknowledgment for a set of the 
Quarterly Register, presented to the Australian College, the writer observes :— 


I can assure you I had much pleasure in going over the Register, which I did 
from its commencement, during my recent voyage from Europe; perusing with 
great interest, many papers in it, and making references for future extracts in a 
periodical of which I anticipate the publication, for the advancement of edu- 
cation, morals and religion, in this hemisphere. 

Might I request the favor of your furnishing the numbers of the Register 
published since my visit to America, (June 1, 1840,) by any vessel for this colo- 
ny from Boston or New York, as I am sure, in the event of the publishing of 
the Journal I have referred to, there is no publication more likely to supply us 
with the requisite material for the intellectual advancement of our colony. I 
shall be happy in return to send you any thing that may be published here, that 
may have a bearing on your great cause. 

Our colony is advancing with unexampled rapidity. Our population is now 
130,000; that of Sydney 35,000, including the suburbs. We have now 
generally from eighty to a hundred square rigged vessels to and from all parts 
of the world in onr splendid harbor, and our town would even already vie with 
many of equal population in the old world. Port Phillip, on the South coast, 
and Moreton Bay, to the northward, are shortly to be separated from us and 
erected into distinct colonies; and colonization, you are aware, is advancing 
rapidly along the coasts of New Zealand, which is now a British colony. In 
short, the foundations of an empire as extensive, and I trust as flourishing and as 
influential as your own, are already laid in these remote regions ; and the pros- 
pect for the future is in the highest degree favorable and encouraging ; for as 
transportation to this colony is now discontinued, and the revenue arising from 
the sale of land applied in conveying out to us a free immigrant population from the 
mother country, the peculiarities of our social system, that have hitherto made 
us a by-word among the nations, will, ere long, be forgotten as effectually as 
in Virginia and some of your other States, to which it was once the custom to 
transport criminals from England. Indeed, from the greatly increased facilities 
for colonization available in the present age, and from the greatly accelerated 
march of society in all departments of life, I have not the slightest doubt that 
the progress of our thirteen Australian Colonies (for we shall soon have that 
mystic number) to such a state of things in regard to population and general 
advancement, as had been attained in America previous to the war of Indepen- 
dence, will be incomparably more rapid than that of the old American colonies 
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from the landing of the Pilgrim fathers, in 1620, till the era of 1776. And from 
our vicinity to India, China, the Isles of the Pacific, and the Indian Archipelago, 
our position is decidedly a better and a more influential one than yours. 

We are revolutionizing our College here, so as to enable us to give the re- 
 quisite preliminary or college education to candidates for the ministry in our 
church; and I have no doubt we shall be able by and by to have a Divinity 
College, supported by our own body entirely. As soon as we can get hold of 
the press, which will be in a few weeks hence, I intend getting up an Educa- 
tion Society, on some such plan as your own; and we have plenty of candidates 
for superior education in our colony already. 

I am, my dear Sir, 
Your sincere friend and fellow laborer, 


Joun Dunmore Lane. 


SELECT LITERARY AND MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


UNITED STATES. 

Tue principal literary and religious works in the process of preparation, so far as we 
are informed, are the following: a History of Mexico, and of the Spanish Colonization 
of that country, by William H. Prescott; Histories of the American Revolution, by 
George Bancroft, and Jared Sparks, independent works, for which both writers are 
making ample preparation ; an Ecclesiastical History of New England, by Joseph B. 
Felt, of Boston, and another on the same subject, by Dr. Allen, late president of 
Bowdoin College ; a History of the Theological Seminary at Andover, by Dr. Woods ; 
a new Hebrew Concordance, by Dr. Nordheimer, and Mr. William W. Turner, of New 
York, on the plan of First, with improvements; an abridged edition of Dr. Robinson’s 
Researches in Palestine, by the author; a translation of Twesten’s Systematic Theology, 
by Henry B. Smith, late teacher in Bowdoin College; the whole works of Nathanael 
Emmons, D. D., of Franklin, in six large octavo volumes, the last two to contain his 
system of divinity, and the first his life, to be published by Crocker and Brewster; the 
works of Jonathan Edwards, D. D., president of Union College, in two large volumes, 
octavo, by his grandson, Rev. Tryon Edwards, of Rochester, N. Y., to be published in 
the spring, by Allen, Morrill and Wardwell, of Andover; a Commentary on the 
Apocalypse of John, with notes, etc., by Prof. Stuart; a continuation of Notes on the 
Pentateuch, by Prof. Bush ; a Commentary on the Book of Psalms, by Prof. Stowe, of 
Cincinnati, (not a translation of Rosenmiller, but an original work); a translation of 
Uhlemann’s Syriac Grammar, by Rev. Elisha Hutchinson; a new edition, much 
enlarged, of Belknap’s American Biography, by Fordyce M. Hubbard; etc. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

The General Assembly of the Church of Scotland earnestly recommend to all minis- 
ters of their church, to make collections every year in behalf of the following objects, 
education, foreign missions, church extension, colonial churches, and conversion of 
the Jews.—The Church Pastoral Aid Society, in England, has made, since its formation 
in 1836, 465 grants to 347 incumbents, at a charge of £19,407, The additional services 
thereby gained, are 373 on the Lord's day, 175 on week days, and 202 cottage lectures. 
—The 20th Report of the Commissioners for building new churches states, that 258 
churches and chapels had been completed, in which accommodations had been provided 
for 328,253 persons, including 182,470 free seats. Since the issuing of that report, 23 
churches have been finished. Sixteen churches are in course of erection, and plans for 
eleven have been approved. Grants have, also, been made for the augmentation of 91 
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benefices, being those which combine the largest population with the smallest endow- 
ment. The whole sum thus granted is £126,800,—Rev. William Jowett has resigned 
his place as secretary of the Church Missionary Society, and Rev. Richard Davies, has 
been apointed his successor.—Rev. Robert Vaughan, D. D., has just published a volume, _ 
entitled, “* Congregationalism, or the Polity of Independent Churches viewed in its 
relation to modern society.”—Dr. George Payne, of Exeter, has printed a new and 
greatly improved edition of his Elements of Moral Science. 

Colonel Maxwell, who travelled through a part of the United States in 1840, has 
published two volumes of travels, in which he gives the following honorable testimony : 
“T must repeat, that having travelled from Boston to Niagara, a distance of upwards of 
500 miles, I have throughout experienced nothing but civility, marked attention, and 
constant hospitality ; no political opinions ungraciously intruded upon us; every body 
anxious to oblige us; good fare, excellent management, capital bedrooms, splendid and 
commodious eating-rooms ; no grasping waiters ; no greedy chambermaids ; no unsatis- 

“fied porters; and last, but not least agreeable, no beggars nor drunkards to cross 
your path.” 


FRANCE. 


The number of letters, which passed through the Paris post-office in 1821, was 
45,382,157. In 1841, it was expected to amount to near one hundred millions.— 
Prescott’s Ferdinand and Isabella, and Bancroft’s History of the American colonies, are 
about to be reprinted in Paris. 


GERMANY. 


From an article in the German Conversations Lexicon of the last year, it seems, that 
there has been a decided diminution, within the last ten years, in the number of students 
who attend the German Universities. ‘The studies have, also, assumed a steady direc- 
tion towards the practically useful, or what will be immediately available in common 
life. The number of students in theology in 1830, was 3,659; in 1840, 2,159. In the 
same time, the law-students had decreased from 3,215, to 2,548. The medical students 
had increased, in the same period, from 1,839, to 1,900; and the students in natural 
history, engineering, practical mathematics, ete., from 1,426, to 1,774. 

It is well known, that the Rev. Lyman Coleman, of Andover, has lately published a 
volume on the Antiquities of the Christian church. It is mainly founded on the work 
of the late Dr. Augusti, of Bonn. Of this latter, a reviewer in Tholuck’s Literary 
Intelligencer, for November, 1840, thus speaks: “It is not to be denied, that Dr. 
Augusti has at command a very mature acquaintance with books, that he understands 
the sources of knowledge, and that he has, in this manual, made use of the eritical 
remarks and investigations of others for the improvement of his work. If, in the exact 
study and acute apprehension of the original sources, so far as particulars are concerned, 
he is excelled by Béhmer, still the work of Augusti is superior in that, the mode of 
presentation is definite and always positive, and the style easier and more intelligible.” 

Among the valuable works, now in a course of preparation in Germany, are the 
following : the concluding Nos. of the great Hebrew Thesaurus of Gesenius, (3 Nos. 
only, containing 832 pp., quarto, have been received in this country, though the fourth 
is printed) ; a supplementary volume to Winer’s Bible Dictionary ; a continuation of 
Hermann’s History of the Platonic Philosophy ;.a complete edition of the works of 
Schleiermacher ; two simultaneous editions of the works of Emmanuel Kant ; a new 
edition of Tholuck on Romans, ete. 


1 


DENMARK, 


. The following sentence has been passed on three individuals, who had embraced the 
tenets of the Baptists: ‘‘ Having refused to obey the laws of the kingdom, and the order 
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of the magistrates, and having held illegal religious meetings, administered the sacra- 
ments, and established in the country several congregations of Baptists, the first two 
are sentenced to pay 60 dollars each, and the third 30 dollars, to the poor-house in 
Copenhagen, in addition to the costs.” 


NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Sermons on important subjects, by the Rev. Samuel Davies, M. A., President of the College 
of New Jersey, with an Essay on the Life and Times of the Author, by Albert Barnes. 
Stereotype edition. Containing all the author's Sermons ever published. In three vols. 
pp- 567, 556, 499. New York: Dayton & Saxton. 1841. 


This edition is supposed to contain all the published sermons of President Davies. 
The number of editions, which have been issued, is not stated. It is probably greater 
than any other sermons have reached in this country. This wide spread popularity is 
owing to several causes, The style is bold, impassioned, fitted to arouse instant atten- 
tion. The metaphors are numerous and striking. The doctrinal sentiments are just, 
and they are such as are embraced by the great body of evangelical Christians. It was 
the author’s objeet to preach the gospel, rather than any particular creed, to save the 
souls of his hearers, rather than to propound any denominational peculiarities. His 
soul is in his discourses. They are inflamed with his ardent piety. Hence they are 
eminently practical. Their object is to secure, through the influence of the Holy 
Spirit, the immediate conversion of the sinner, and the rapid growth in holiness of the 
believer. In the last place, they are short sermons. They are thus well fitted for all 
classes in society, fer the poor, for the comparatively uncultivated, for the village ser- 
vice, where there is no stated preacher, and for the retired farm-house in the vallies of 
Virginia, or among the mountains of Vermont. 

In Mr. Barnes’s essay, the principal incidents in the life of President Davies are 
enumerated, and his prominent characteristics are delineated. In the conclusion are some 
highly seasonable remarks on the essential qualifications for the ministerial office. A 
close, patient and honest investigation of the Bible is demanded. The preacher, who 
would make full proof of his ministry, should be familiar with a]l that can illustrate the 
Bible, with all that shall go to vindicate its divine origin, or explain its meaning. He 
should be distinguished for sound and solid learning; for plain, practical good sense; 
and for a warm and consistent advocacy of every good cause. 

The volumes are done up in a very convenient form, and reflect credit on the skill 
and enterprise of the printers. There are some typographical errors which should be 
corrected. % 


A Grammar of the New Testament Dialect. By M. Stuart, Professor of Sacred Literature 
in the Theological Seminary, Andover, Published by Allen, Morrill & Wardwell, 


1841. pp. 312. 


The external appearance of this grammar is remarkably neat and prepossessing. The 
English type is new and beautiful, and the ink is laid on with that evenness which de- 
lights the practised eye. From this specimen we infer that the high reputation-of the 
Andover press will be more than supported by the young and enterprising firm that 
have lately commenced business. 

The grammar itself has been almost entirely written anew. Those who are familiar 
with German literature, know with what ardor and intelligence the study of the 
classics is prosecuted in Germany. No country in Christendom, makes any approach 
to the thorough scholarship of the Germans in this particular. As a proof of this, we 
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might mention, that we have never seen in any English publication, the remotest refer- 
ence to the Greek Grammar of G. Ktihner, which has been published several years, 
which is of the highest authority, and which has carried off the palm from Thiersch, 
Matthiew, Buttmann, and other eminent grammarians. It is to this grammar that Pro- 
fessor Stuart acknowledges himself as largely indebted. “ Buttmann and Hermann laid 
the foundation for recent improvements; Kthner has shown to what an extent they 
have been carried. The science of grammar has been simplified, and principle is now 
substituted in a multitude of cases, for what had before been little better than a chaotic 
mass of facts.” 
| We cordially and earnestly commend this grammar to all students of the Greek tongue, 
whether they are engaged in the study of the New Testament, or of classical Greek. 
An examination of what is said on the Third Declension, on the formation of the irre- 
gular verbs, or the Syntax generally, will show that Professor Stuart has not labored in 
vain. A careful study of the New Testament, with the aid of this grammar and of a 
“good Lexicon, will throw unexpected light on many obscure passages. The most re- 
cent investigations seem to diminish the divergency between the classical and the New 
Testament Greek. 


The American Almanac and Repository of Useful Knowledge, for the year 1842. Boston: 
David H. Williams. pp. 322. 


This is one of the most valuable volumes in the series. It contains copious and well-ar- 
ranged details in respect to the census of the United States which has just been com- 
pleted. The meteorological information is, we believe, more full than usual. The 
astronomical part is brought out under the care of Professor Benjamin Pierce, of Har- 
vard University. We need not reiterate the commendation which we have often be- 
stowed on the American Almanac. Its disappearance would be a public calamity. 


The Spirit of the Lord the Builder of his Spiritual Temple: A Sermon, preached in Phi- 
ladelphia, Pa., Sept. 8, 1841, before the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions, at their Thirty-second Annual Meeting. By Justin Edwards, D. D., Presi- 
dent of the Theological Seminary, Andover, Mass, 


It is the leading design of this discourse, which is founded on Zechariah, iv. 6, ‘Not 
by might nor by power, but by my Spirit saith the Lord,” to enforce the great truth, 
that the establishment, enlargement, and final glory of the church of Christ in this 
world, is a work which can be accomplished only by the Spirit of God. This is made 
to appear: 1. From the greatness of the work which it was necessary to perform in 
order to lay the foundation of the church, or Spiritual Temple; 2. From the founda- 
tion itself; 3. From the materials out of which this Spiritual Temple is to be made ; 4. 
From the object for which it is to be erected. Among the remarks with which the 
discourse is concluded, are the following, particularly appropriate to the occasion for 
which it was prepared: That as this is the work of the Spirit of God, and as he operates 
by the truth, an obligation rests on Christians to communicate the word of God to all 
nations ,in the least possible time. That the missionary of the cross is engaged ina 
glorious work ; and that the work will be completed. While the doctrine of depend- 
ence is enforced in relation to the cause of missions, the duty and the necessity of hu- 
man effort, in its proper connection, is not overlooked. 


The School and Family Dictionary and Illustrative Definer. By T. H. Gallaudet and 
Horace Hooker. New York: Robinson, Pratt & Co, 


This work is well described in the title. Its peculiarity is in the manner of its defi- 
nitions, which are not attempted by synonymous words, but by clear and precise ex- 
planations of the meaning, accompanied by examples selected from good. writers, for 
illustration; or, what is more common, examples framed and adapted to this purpose, 
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from the more familar resources’of conversational usage. This important and principal 
part of their task the authors appear to have executed with great felicity of invention and 
accuracy of judgment. The class of words embraced in the work is that which belongs 
to the ordinary written style and to that of elevated conversation ; not including a great 
“number of words which are too well understood in common use to require explanation; 
nor, on the other hand, the peculiar terms of science, and many words of uncommon 
occurrence, which the authors have thought it better to comprise in a separate volume. 
The large amount of intellectual and moral instruction, which, singular as it may seem, 
this dictionary, in an indirect and most successful manner, conveys by means of its illus- 
trations drawn very freely from the principles and facts of scripture, is an additional 
recommendation of the work asa manual for the young, especially when used in the fami- 
ly as well as in school. 


Victory over Death: A Sermon preached at the funeral of Rev. David R. Downer, late 
Pastor of the West Presbyterian Church, Carmine Street, New York. By Rev. Henry 
A. Rowland, Pastor of the Pearl Street Presbyterian Church. 


The Rev. Mr. Downer was pastor of the Carmine Street Church from his ordination 
to the work of the ministry, March 25, 1832, until October 23, 1841, when he resigned 
his charge on account of his health. He was born at Westfield, N. J., August 2, 1808, 
graduated at Yale College in 1828, and studied Theology at Auburn Theological Semi- 
nary. After relinquishing his pastoral labors, he returned to his native place, where he 
died on the 28th of October, 1841. The sermon of Rev. Mr. Rowland contains an affec- 
tionate testimony to his worth as an ardent Christian and a devoted minister of the gos- 
pel. With the example of such a brother and fellow laborer before his mind, the 
preacher has been happy in the choice and illustration of the leading topic of his dis- 
course. 


The Question of Questions ; or, Is this Colony to be transformed into a Province of the 
Popedom? Ai letter to Protestant Land-holders of New South Wales. By John Dun- 
more Lang, D. D., Senior Minister of the Presbyterian Church in New South Wales, 
and Honorary Vice-President of the African Institute of France. Sydney: printed by 
Tegg & Co, 1841. 


By the favor of Rev. Dr. Lang, we have been put in possession of several of the late 
issues of the press in New South Wales. Among them, a pamphlet of sixty octavo pages, 
bearing the above title, is devoted to a subject of deep concern to the inhabitants of that 
rising Colony. A portion of the revenue derived from the sales of land in the Colony 
has, for a number of years, been applied, partly by the English Government at home, and 
partly by private individuals under the authority of the Colonial Executive, to the pur- 
poses of emigration. It appears that active influences have been employed to raise a 
prejudice against the Government Emigration system, as being too expensive, and to throw 
the business wholly into the hands of the private speculators. The result has been, as 
was probably anticipated by some of the professedly disinterested promoters of this 
private emigration scheme, that instead of the comparatively enlightened and virtuous 
classes of emigrants from the agricultural districts of England and Scotland which the 
government had taken pains to select, the emigration to the colony is now drawn almost 
exclusively from the counties of “‘ Dublin, Cork, Limerick, Galway and Tipperary, the 
strongest holds of popery, bigotry, superstition and vice in the British Empire.” In 
order to avail themselves, to the utmost, of the advantage which this state of things has 
created for their cause, the Romanists in the colony have sent home to England their 
Bishop and their Viear-General ; showing of how great importance the present crisis is 
regarded by these agents of the Pope, as an opportunity for extending and establishing 
his dominion in New South Wales. The facts stated by Dr. Lang sufficiently show 
the inevitable and rapid tendency of the present emigration system, at no very distant 
day, to bring about such a result. He does not intend to object to the emigration of 
the Irish Roman Catholic population, since it seems to be a necessary means of 
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meliorating the condition of that suffering people; but he contends that the current 
should not be specially directed to a country so little prepared to withstand iis demoral- 
izing influence, as that of New South Wales. The address isan able and spirited 
appeal throughout, intended without fail to awaken attention and produce a strong 
popular excitement. We observe in the course of his argument, that the author makes 
repeated and most honorable mention of the United States of America, as an example 
of Protestant colonization; and we trust he is not too sanguine when he says, that 
« Protestanism in these States is of so active and vigorous a character, as_to neutralize 
and render harmless the immense Popish emigration of the last fifty years.” 


Statement of the Origin, Condition and Prospects of the German Mission to the Aborigi- 
nes at Moreton Bay, conducted under the auspices of the Presbyterian Church in New 
South Wales. By the Rev. Christopher Eipper, Missionary. Sydney. 1841. 


This mission was projected and undertaken in the year 1837, at the instance of the 
~Rev. Dr. Lang; who, when in England that year, obtained assistance from the Govern- 
ment for the establishment of the mission, and secured the services of a number of 
missionaries from the continent of Europe. These missionaries, we are told, consisting 
of two clergymen with their wives, six laymen with their wives, and three unmarried 
laymen, ‘had all, with one or two exceptions, been trained up for missionary labor un- 
der the superintendence of that truly apostolic man, the Rev. James Gossner, of Berlin, 
in Prussia.” The missionaries arrived at Moreton Bay, in 1838. This is represented 
as a very advantageous locality for the mission, being about 480 miles from Sydney, and 
affording peculiar facilities for intercourse with the aborigines, as well as with every 
part of the civilized world. The labors of the missionaries have hitherto been chiefly 
confined to the necessary operations of erecting houses, clearing and preparing ground 
for cultivation, &c. The pamphlet before us is largely occupied with information re- 
specting the Aborigines, their customs and employments, their language, and their 
intellectual and moral condition. 


A Discourse in commemoration of the Life and Character of the Hon. Nicholas Brown, 
delivered in the Chapel of Brown University, November 3,1841. By Francis Wayland, 
D. D., President of Brown University. 

This discourse by President Wayland, isa just and elegant tribute to the personal 
worth and public usefulnesss of a distinguished patron of Brown University. Mr. 
Brown was born in Providence, April 4, 1769. In 1786, before he had attained his 
eighteenth year, he was graduated at Rhode Island College, as Brown University was 
then called. He was elected a member of the corporation in 1791, in which relation he 
gave to the concerns of the College an unremitted personal attention during the residue 
of his life From 1796 to 1825, he held the office of Treasurer of the College ; and from 
1825 until his death, he was a member of the Board of Fellows. The Institution is in- 
debted for the enlarged means of instruction which it furnishes, in great part to his lib- 
eral benefactions. These commenced previously to 1804, in the present of a Law 
Library of considerable value; and in a donation, in that year, of $5,000, to founda 
Professorship of Oratory and Belles Lettres. 1t was in consequence of this donation 
that the Corporation voted, that “this College be called and known by the name of 
Brown University.” In the year 1823, Mr. Brown erected, solely at his own expense, 
the building known by the name of Hope College. In 1834 he erected, also at his own 
expense, the building which is oceupied by the Library Room and Chapel; to which 
he added a donation of $10,000 towards a fund, the income of which is to be devoted to 
the increase of the library and philosophical apparatus. In 1839, he gave to the College 
three valuable lots of land, as sites for a new college edifice and a house for the Presi- 
dent, with $10,000 to be expended jn the erection of these buildings. These are the 
chief, but not all, of the benefactions of Mr. Brown to the College, which are enumerated 
in the discourse, 
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His liberality however, was by no means limited to this object. The Providence 

Atheneum, possessing a library of 9,000 volumes and designed for the benefit of the 
citizens generally, may be said to have owed its existence to the united munificence of 
‘Mr. Brown and his partners, Messrs. Moses B. and Robert H. Ives. President Wayland 
observes, no doubt with justice, in view of this trait in the character of Mr. Brown, as 
evinced by such noble acts of liberality towards institutions intended for the lasting 
benefit of society ; that ‘‘a plan or an enterprise was attractive to him, other things 
being equal, in proportion to its extensiveness. Hence his charities, though large and 
greatly diversified, were principally bestowed upon those objects which tended to affect 
the course of human action and human thought.” 

Mr. Brown died September 27, 1841, in the seventy-third year of his age. 
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QUARTERLY LIST 


OF 


ORDINATIONS AND INSTALLATIONS. 


The following statistics of Ordinations, Installations, and 
Deaths of Clergymen, are as extensive and accnrate as we can 
make them from the papers published by the different denomi- 
nations of Christians to which we have access. 


ROBERT WYMAN, Cong. ord. Evang, Bangor, Maine, 
Aug. 26, 1841. 
CYRUS STONE, Cong. inst. pastor, Bingham, Me. Oct. 27. 
JOSHUA EATON, Cong, ord. Evang. Corinna, Me. Dec. 1. 
eR LES PEABODY, Cong. ord. pastor, Biddeford, Me. 
ec. 8. 
eos B. PENDLETON, Bap. ord. Evang. Hope, Me. Dec. 


GEORGE KNOX, Bap. ord. pastor, Topsham, Me. Dec. 15. 
JOSIAH W. PEE’, Cong. ord. pastor, Gardiner, Me, Dec. 15. 


J, C, PAGE, Cong. ord. pastor, Raymond, New Hampshire, 
Oct. 6, 1841. 

G. ROBBINS, Bap. ord. pastor, Rumney, N. H. Oct. 14. 

TIMOTHY MORGAN, Cong. ord. Evang. Farmington, N. H. 
Oct. 20. 

A. E. MANSON, Cong. ord. pastor, Hancock, N. H. Nov. 3. 

JAMES BOUTWELL, Cong. ord. pastor, Brentwood, N. H. 
Nov.4, 

DANIEL L. FRENCH, Cong. ord. pastor, Nelson, N. H. 
Nov. 4. 

JOSEPH STORER, Bap. ord. pastor, Fitzwilliam, N. H. Nov. 
17. 

JAMES F McEWEN, Cong. inst. pastor, Rye, N. H. Dec. 1. 

JACOB CALDWELL, Unit. ord. pastor, Kensington, N. H. 
Dec, 22. 


E, C. EAGER, Bap. ord. Evang. Passumpsic, Vermont, Sept. 
22, 1841. 

NATHANIEL CUDWORTH, Bap. ord. pastor, Putney, Vt. 
Sept. 29. 

JOHN C. WILDER, Cong. inst. pastor, Enosburgh, Vt. Oct. 
22, 

JOHN K. LORD, Cong. ord. pastor, Hartford, Vt. Nov. 3. 

ALPHEUS GRAVES, Cong. ord. pastor, Halifax, Vt. Nov. 10. 

JOHN GRIDLEY, Cong. inst. pastor, Montpelier, Vt. Dec. 
15, 


W.H. BEAMAN, Cong. inst. pastor, North Hadley, Massa- 
csnsetts, Sept. 15, 1841. . 

JOHN CURTIS SMITH, Cong. ord. for. miss, Paxton, Ms. 
Sept. 29. 

NaTHaNIEL GAGE, Unit. inst. pastor, Petersham, Ms. 
Oct. 6. ’ 

LAVIUS HYDE, Cong. inst. pastor, Becket, Ms. Oct. 20. 

G. F. SIMMONS, Unit inst. pastor, Waltham, Ms. Oct. 27. 

FRANCIS WARRINER, Cong. inst. pastor, Chester, Ms. 
Oct, 27. 

ISAAC C. LANGWORTHY, Cong. ord. pastor, Chelsea, Ms. 
Nov. 3. 

JOHN H. AVERY, Bap. inst. pastor, Danvers, Ms. Nov. 3. 

SANFORD LEACH, Bap. ord. pastor, Wilmington, Ms. Nov. 


4. ‘ 
STEPHEN 8S. SMITH, Cong. inst. pastor, Westminster, Ms. 


Nov. 10. 

ORLANDU CUNNINGHAM, Bap. ord. pastor, Princeton, 
Ms. Nov. 23. 

OLIVER H. BIDWELL, Cong. ord. pastor, Hubbardston, 
Ms. Dec. 1. 

H. L. HAMMOND, Cong. ord, Evang. Kingston, Ms. Dec. 8. 

ANSON McLOUD, Cong. ord. pastor, Topsfield, Ms. Dec. 8. 

JON P. OLMSYEAD, Bap. inst. pastor, Chelsea, Ms, Dec. 
28, 


SAMUEL OSGOOD, Unit. inst. pastor, Providence, Rhode 
Island, Dec, 29, 1841, 


JOHN WILLIAMS, Epis. ord. priest, Middletown, Connecti- 
cut, Sept. 26, 1841, 
eMes G. BEMAN, Cong, inst. pastor, New Haven, Ct. Sept. 
MERRILL RICHARDSON, Cong. inst. pastor, Terrysville, 
Ct. Oct. 27, 
GEORGE A. STERLING, Epis. ord. priest, Bridgeport, Ct. 
Nov. 3. 
GEORGE I. FOOT, Epis. ord. priest, Bridgeport, Ct. Nov. 3. 
FASC hats P. KIDDER, Epis. ord. priest, Bridgeport, Ct. 
ov, 3. 
SEQUEL. WOOD, Cong, inst. pastor, West Hartford, Ct. 
ov. 9. 
JOHN W. BEECHER, Cong. inst, pastor, Ellsworth, Ct. Dec. 
1 


AMOS CHEESBROUGH, Cong, ord. pastor, Chester, Ct. 
ec. 1, 


SIDNEY MILLS, Pres. inst, pastor, Elbridge, New York, 
Sept. 1, 1841. 

See ee BARNES, Pres. ord. pastor, Martinsburg, N. Y- 
Sept. 29. 

DAVID DYER, Ref. Dutch inst. pastor, Fultonville, N. Y. 
Oct. 13. 

up EDSON ROCKWELL, Pres. ord. pastor, Valatie, N. Y. 
Oct. 13, 

GEORGE P. TYLER, Pres. ord. pastor, Lowville, N. Y. Oct. 
13. 

JOHN M. JOHNSON, Pres, ord. Evang. New York, N. Y. 
Oct. 19. 

HIRAM W. GILBERT, Pres. ord. pastor, Windsor, N. Y. 
Oct. 20. 

SAMUEL VAN VECHTEN, Ref. Dutch inst. pastor, Fort 
Plain, N. ¥. Oct. 20. 

CHARLES M. OAKLEY, Pres, ord. pastor, Nyack, N. Y. 
Oct. 25. 

CHARLES HEQUEMBOURG, Pres. ord. pastor, Dunkirk, 
N.Y. Oct, 24. 

JOSEPH KNEISKERN, Ref. Dutch ord. pastor, Berne, N.Y. 
Oct. 28. 

ROBER! T. CONANT, Pres. ord. pastor, Clintonville, N. Y. 
Nov. 4. 

WALTER M. LOWRIE, Pres. ord, for. miss. New York, 
N. Y. Nov. 7. 

HENRY CLARK, Pres. ord. pastor, Havanna, N. Y. Nov. 9. 

JOHN H: ACKERSON, Ref. Dutch ord. pastor, Columbia, 
N. Y. Nov. 10. 

JOHN P. PEPPER, Ref. Dutch inst. pastor, Warren, N. Y.. 
Nov. 11. 

JAMES A. H. CORNELL, Ref. Dutch ord. Evang. Cohoes, 
N. Y. Nov. 23, 

GILBERT M. P. MYER, Ref. Dutch ord. pastor, Cohves, 
N. Y. Nov. 23. 

R. R. JUDD, Pres. inst. pastor, Brooklyn, N. Y. Nov. 28. 

SAMUEL M. WOODBRIDGE, Ref, Dutch ord. pastor, Brook-~ 
lyn, N. Y. Dec. 12, 


AMZI D. BARBER, Cong. ord, Evang, Patterson, New Jer- 
sey, Sept. 30, 1841. 

CHARLES L. MACK, Ref, Dutch inst. pastor, Trenton, N. J. 
Nov. 10. 

WILLIAM C. MAGEE, Pres. ord. pastor, Marksborough, 
N. J. Nov. 16, 


FRANKLIN KIDDER, Bap. ord. pastor, Georgetown, Penn= 
sylvania, Sept. 17, 1841. 

W. W. TAYLOR, Pres, inst. pastor, Greensburgh, Pa. Oct. 
i 


JOUN D. WHITTAM, Pres, inst. pastor, Wolf Run, Pa. 

ct. 12, 

RAMEY BULLCCK, Bap. inst. pastor, West Jackson, Pa. 
ov. 4. 

SAMUEL SWANN, Pres. inst. pastor, Johnstown, Pa. Noy. 


9. 
A. D CAMPBELL, Pres. ord. pastor, Alleghany City, Pa. 
ov, 21. 
JAMES J, BROWNSON, Pres. ord. pastor, Mount Pleasant, 
Pa. Nov. 25. y 
HENRY WEIGAND, German Ref, ord. pastor, Lycoming Co. 
Pa. Noy. 25. 
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8. W. CRAMPTON, Epis. ord. priest, Hancock, Maryland, 
Aug. 22, 1841. 
JAMES ABERCROMBIE, Epis. ord. priest, Cumberland, Md. 
Sept. 19. 
T. B. FOWLER, Epis. ord. priest, Nanjemoy, Md. Sept. 19. 
K, J. STEWART, Epis. ord. priest, Spring Hill, Md. Sept. 
P19. 


ABRAHAM DE WITT, Pres. inst. priest, Rock, Md. Dec. 7. 


SAMUEL. P. HELME, Pres. ord. pastor, Middletown, Dela- 
ware, Nov. 2, 1841. Ata 

WILLIAM HOGARTH, Pres, ord. pastor, Wilmington, Del. 
Dec. 6. 


R. T. BERRY, Pres. inst. pastor, Georgetown, District of 
Columbia, Oct. 6, 1841. 


JOHN SKINNER, Pres. inst. pastor, Lexington, Virginia, 
Oct. 6, 1841. 

FRANCIS McFARLAND, D. D., Pres. inst. pastor, Lexing- 
ton, Va. Oct. 16. ‘ 


WILLIAM H. MUSE, Bap. ord: pastor, Nashville, Tennessee, 
Oct. 17, 1841. 

THOMAS G. KEEN, Bap. ord. Evang. Nashville, Ten. Oct. 
31 


R, B. “McMULLEN, Pres. inst. pastor, Knoxville, Ten, Nov. 


JOHN W. MUZZY, Pres. ord. pastor, Sharpsburgh, Ohio, 
Oct. 6, 1841. 

ALVAN NASH, Pres. inst. pastor, Chester, O. Oct. 6. 

HIRAM A. BABCOCK, Pres. ord. Evang. Chester, O. Oct. 6. 

8. W. BURRI1'T, Pres. inst. pastor, Lyme, O. Oct. 27. 

EDWARD E. ATWATER, Cong. ord. pastor, Ravenna, O. 


Nov. — 
OLIVER N. CHAPIN, Cong. ord, pastor, Freedom, O. Nov. 
18. 
H. L. HITCHCOCK, Pres. inst. pastor, Columbus, O. Nov. 24. 
JAMES Y. McGINNIS, Pres. inst. pastor, Lewistown, IIli- 
nois, Sept. 18, 1841. 
A. D. WILSON, Ref. Dutch inst. pastor, Fairview, Ill. Nov, 
14. 


CHARLES KELLOGG, Cong. ord, Evang. Romeo, Michigan, 
Nov. 10, 1841. 


Whole number in the above list, 101. 


SUMMARY. 


Ordinations.esececeseesee 64 STATES. 


Installations....csccsceees 37 Mainesescecccceveccesece 7 

-— New Hampshire... 9 

Total.ccccccccescevcecces LOL Vermontecscccssccsesccee 6 

Massachusetts... +. 15 

Rhode Island... 1 

Connecticut. 9 

OFFICES. New York.. 20 

Pastors....+- 78 New Jersey....- 3 

Evangelists. 12 Pennsylvania..... 8 

Priests..... 9 Maryland....... 5 

Foreign Missionaries....- 2 Delaware.....+ ve 2 

—— District of Columbia...... 1 

Totalsecccccecscccsccseces LOL Virginia cccseccocces ane) 

3 

7 

: 

DENOMINATIONS. — 

Congregational ..ccsccvcs 33 Tottlesecccccccessceverce LOL 

Baptist.....++. - 14 

Presbyterian 3L DATES. 

Bpiscopalian.. 8 1841. August....... 2 

Unitarian... 4 September, 14 

Ref. Dutch 10 October ....+ 30 

German Ref.. 1 November 37 


‘Totaleercsccccccscccsccce LOL 
Total. cosccecccossccoss LOL 
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ASHBURY CALDWELL, et. 32, Meth. Kennebunkport, 
Maine, Dec. 1, 1841. 

JOSEPH SAARLA, et. 52, Cong. Harrison, Me. Dec. 3, 

EBENEZER KNOWLTON, EF. W. Bap. Montville, Me, 
Dec. — 


JOHN FOSTER, Cong. Beverly, Massachusetts, Oct. 7, 1841. 
PHILANDER SHAW, et. 72, Cong, Eastham, Ms. Oct. 10, 


: - 
MINISTERS. [Fes. 
JOHN GODDARD, et. 28, Cong. Ezremont, Ms. Nov. 4. 
JOHN BOARDMAN, at. 46, Cong. East Douglas, Ms. Noy. 8. 


JAMES R. WHEELOCK, et. 51, Cong. at Pearl St. House, 
Boston, Ms. Nov. 24, 


SYLVESTER SELDEN, et. 55, Cong. Hebron, Connecticut, 
Oct. 24, 1841, 


‘THOMAS 8S. ANDERSON, et. 35, Meth. South Danville, 
New York, Sept. 14, 1841. 

JOHN H. REDDING'TON, et. 41, Pres. Moscow, N. Y- 
Sept. 15. 

ISAAC GRANT, et. 55, Meth, Oneida Conference, N. Y. 
Sept. 19. 

HENRY L. LOOMIS, at. 28, Pres. Fulton, N. Y. Sept. 23. 

GEORGE MAIRS, Pres. Argyle, N. Y. Oct. 14. 

JOHN ORMSBEE, Bap. Stockbridge, N. Y. Nov. 1. 

FREDERICK TUCKERMAN, et. 70, Pres. Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y. Nov. 14. 


WILLIAM BAKER, at. 40, Meth. ‘Hope, New Jersey, Sept. 
30, 1841. 

DAVID R. DOWNER, Pres. Westfield, N. J. Nov. 21. 

JOHN WISHART, Meth. Port Elizabeth, N. J. Nov. — 


JOHN McKINLEY, et. 26, Pres. Milton, Pennsylvania, Oct. 
, 1841. 

JOHN B. McCOY, Pres. Hookstown, Pa. Oct. 13. 

DAVID G. ANDERSON, et. 59, Lutheran, Oarlisle, Pa, 
Nov, 8. 

ANDREW HARRIS, et. 27, Pres. Philadelphia, Pa. Dec. 2. 

WILLIAM BRYANT, et. 61, Epis. Philadelphia, Pa. Dec. 
12, 


DAVID SPERRY, et. 43, Meth. Baltimore Conference, Ma- 
ryland, Aug. 17, 1841, 

JOHN RICE, zt. 36, Meth. Baltimore, Md. Sept. 9. 

WESLEY HENDERSON, et. 27, Meth. Queen Ann’s Co, 
Md Sept. 13. 

JAMES REIILEY, et. 58, Meth. St. Mary’s Co. Md. Sept. 28. 

JOHN DELEPI.ANE, Epis. Hancock, Md. Oct, 11. 


WILLIAM GIILMORE, et. 74, Meth. Russell Co. Virginia, 
Oct. 17, 184t. 

Rt. Rev. RICHARD C. MOORE, D. D. at. 79, Epis. Rich- 
mond, Va. Nov. 12, 


U. a: Se Epis. Society Hill, South Carolina, Oct. 
1, 1841. 

JASPER ADAMS, D. D. Epis, Pendleton Dist. 8. C. Oct. 24. 

N. W. HODGES, Bap. Cookham, 8. C. Nov. — 


RANDOLPH STONE, et. 51, Pres. Tuscaloosa, Alabama, 
Oct. 7, 1841. 


G. eae Epis. Dom. Miss. Charlestown, Mississippi, 
GEORGE WELLER, D. D. Epis. Vicksburg, Mi. Nov. 11. 
T. M. RICE, Bap. Pleasant Grove, Tennessee, Oct. 2, 1841. 
J. L. PETERS, Bap, Circleville, Ohio, Nov. 1, 1841, 


eg ta CRANE, et. 48, Pres. Madison, Indiana, Sept. 
CHARLES PRINDLE, Epis. Lawrenceburgh, Ind. Nov. 2, 
Sil. 


Sl CHILDS, eat. 34, Pres, Greenfield, Michigan, Oct. 
F 


Whole number in the above list, 42. 


SUMMARY. 


\ 


AGES, STATES. 
From 20 to 80....seccescoe & Main@.coccecccccccseccece 
30 +. 4 Massachusetts... 
40 6 Connecticut... . 
50 7 New York.. 
60 1 New Jersey. 
70 ee 4 Pennsylvani: 
Not specified 16 Maryland . 
— Virginia........ 
Totalesececcceeseseeseeee 42 South Carolina. 


Alabama... 
Sum of all the ages speci- 


Odi csace Wsipeemveedy 


Average age of the 26...47 1-4 
Michigan ....ccccccsserces 


| mre mmm ww annede ce 


DENOMINATIONS, Total.ccccccccccevsccsccee 42 
Congregational....see... 7 
Baptist...-eseeee 4 
Methodist..... 10 DATES 
Episcopalian. +s» 8 1841. August.. 
Preshyterian. i a Septemb 
Lutheran .. 1 October.... 
F. W. Bap 1 November.. 


December, .+-++e0. 
Totalecccccccccccceseccece 42 


Totalseesterecesce ts aa 
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PRAYER FOR THE COLLEGES. 


Tue last Thursday of February has, for many years, been observed at the 
Colleges, and in a considerable number of the churches of this country, as a 
season of special prayer for the outpouring of the Holy Spirit upon our Colleges 
and other Literary Institutions. It is a matter of great interest and encour- 
agement to Christians who are disposed to unite in this Concert, to know that 
the day is solemnly observed in the Colleges themselves ; and that the appro- 
priate means of producing a deep religious impression on the minds of the 
young men there assembled, are employed under the most favorable circum- 
stances, and with the most powerful concentration, in connection with this an- 
nual observance. God, in his infinite mercy, has often been pleased to regard 
the supplications of his children, offered for this important object ; and, it may 
be said, with confidence, perhaps, that he has more frequently answered them 
while they have been yet speaking, than at other times, even when the influences 
of his Spirit have been the blessing sought. We are fully authorised to believe 
that the Most High regards with peculiar favor the solicitude of his people 
manifested in behalf of the spiritual prosperity of these institutions. The young 
men who are gathered there are peculiarly the hope of the country, and the tm- 
portance of their conversion, and of their early and sound attainments in Chris- 
tian character, is not esteemed of less importance, certainly, by the Saviour 
himself, than by any of the friends of Zion. It surely need not be feared that 
God will turn away his ear from hearing the prayers of his people on such an 
occasion as this; unless, indeed, he may do so as a rebuke for their too great 
habitual indifference towards an object of so much magnitude. We say habit- 
ual indifference ; because it is painful to observe how generally our Colleges 
and Literary Institutions are forgotten in the supplications of Christians. Stu- 
dents, while at college, being withdrawn in a great measure from the ordinary 
intercourse of society, fail, in too great a degree, to retain a due share of the 
affections and sympathies of the people at large. The families from which 
they come, compose too small a proportion of any community, even if they were 
all religious families, to impart to the body of their Christian brethren the pe- 
culiar interest which they may feel in the state of religion at college. And it 
may seem to them, perhaps, although their hearts should be ready to burst with 
suppressed emotions, that they would be, in an unbecoming manner, obtrud- 
ing their personal concerns upon the attention of the public, if they, much more 
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frequently than others, were to advert to this particular topic in their exhorta- 
tions and prayers. 

If, however, this subject is too liable to be overlooked by Christians at large, 
a reason exists for its being pressed the more earnestly upon their attention at 
the season of the general concert. Nor is it by any means a subject without in- 
terest, and even great interest, to the minds of Christians of every class, provided 
a little pains is taken, on the part of the pastors of churches, to spread it before 
them in its intimate connections with the prosperity of our social, civil and 
religious institutions, The annual concert of prayer for Colleges furnishes an 
opportunity for familiar communications of this kind ; and, in our own experi- 
ence, while in the pastoral relation, we have found every effort for this purpose 
most abundantly repaid by the appropriate interest, both intellectual and spirit- 
ual, which it has readily awakened among the people. 

If there are at all times sufficient reasons to commend the devout observance 

of this special season of prayer, there are at the present time considerations of 
peculiar force which may be urged in its favor. Most of our Colleges are in a 
prosperous state, so far as numbers and outward advantages are concerned ; but 
scarcely any of them have enjoyed, for some time past, those special Divine in- 
fluences which, not only for the sake of the youth there assembled, but also for 
the great cause of Christ in our own and other lands, are so much to be desired. 
A deep and genuine work of grace in many of our Colleges, granted in answer 
to the supplications of the people of God, would now be a blessing of inestima- 
ble value. How important that the piety of those youthful members of the 
church of Christ, who are placed in these institutions to become qualified for 
high stations of Christian usefulness, especially of those who are destined to the 
sacred ministry, should be fully sustained against the temptations incident to 
their age and situation, and, with their intellectual powers, nurtured to a sound 
and vigorous manhood! Unless spiritual religion becomes a controlling element 
of the character during the period of college life, it can scarcely be expected 
afterwards, even in aid of the labors of the ministry, to exert that high com- 
manding influence which is requisite. Is it now the complaint that the tone of 
piety in the churches of our land, amidst the multitude of external enterprises, 
and the distractions of many disturbing causes, has apparently suffered a sad 
decline ?—Let it, then, be our earnest prayer that the churches in our colleges 
and theological seminaries, being in a good measure exempted from the trials 
which agitate the world without, may invite the peculiar presence of the Holy 
Spirit; and, by the beauty of their true conformity to Christ, tend powerfully to 
recall the affections of all to whom the light of their example may extend, to the 
unobtrusive but substantial graces of an eminently holy life. 

An interesting class of students, found in almost all our Academies, Colleges 
and Theological Seminaries, who have devoted themselves to the work of the 
ministry, and have been encouraged, in their preparation, to depend in part on 
the assistance of the churches, through the agency of the American Education 
Society, are, by their trying circumstances at the present time, especially com- 
mended to a remembrance in the prayers of Christians. The Society, owing to 
the deficiency of its funds, has been compelled to withhold from all its benefi- 
ciaries one entire appropriation the present year, A painful uncertainty still 
remains whether the Society will be able hereafter to sustain all who are looking 
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to it for aid. In this state of things the young men are necessarily placed in 
circumstances of trial. This trial is aggravated too, we are sorry to add, by an 
apparent feeling of coldness and distrust, on the part of a portion of the religious 
community, toward the recipients of this excellent species of Christian benefac- 
tion. The great body of worthy young men are subjected to a wound in their 
feelings, and perhaps in their reputation also, by the too indiscriminate censures 
which are bestowed on them as a class, on account of the deficiencies or errors 
of a few who are regarded as unworthy. These things are discouraging, and 
should if possible be avoided. Were it not better that a spirit of prayer should 
be excited in reference to this class of young men in our literary institutions, 
who are struggling with the difficulties into which they have been brought, 
partly at least by the failure of the churches to sustain them in that course of 
preparation for the ministry on which they have been encouraged to enter. 
We do not necessarily impute this failure to any fault on the part of the 
churches. It is for every Christian to decide with himself whether he is acting 
according to his ability and sense of duty in his efforts to meet the increasing 
demands of Christian benevolence in its varied forms ; and whether, if compel- 
led by the narrowness of his means to choose, among several objects, those 
which he will support, he has had a due regard to their respective wants and 
merits. 

Nor on the other hand is it to be admitted that, in the great majority of cases, 
the young men are brought into these circumstances of trial, altogether by their 
own act. Ministers, and Christian friends, the calls of our Domestic and 
Foreign Missionary Societies, and the operations of an enlarged System of in- 
strumentality for their assistance in obtaining an education for the ministry, 
have all conspired to bring them to a conviction that it was their duty to com- 
mence so serious an undertaking. And, now, when the majority of them have 
half accomplished their object, shall they go back? Shall many of them be 
compelled to abandon their purpose? With this prospect but too plainly 
before them, is it too much that we should ask in their behalf, an interest in 
the supplications of all who love Zion? We trust that a spirit of prayer for 
this important interest of the kingdom of Christ will be greatly revived and ex- 
tended, by the approaching annual concert. 

As a suitable accompaniment to these remarks, we present an extract from 
the joint letter of the beneficiaries of the American Education Society, in one 
of the New England Colleges, recently addressed to the Secretary. 

“Permit us,” they say, “to mention some of the things which are very try- 
ing to us, and which often serve to abate our zeal in the cause of Christ, and to 
discourage us from pursuing a course of study preparatory to the ministry.” 

After referring to one of these topics, the letter proceeds: 


“ Professor Hopkins, in his narrative of revivals in Williams College, says, that ‘ our 
institutions of learning are only society in miniature ;’ and it seems to us that this fact 
is fully confirmed, not only in the history of that college, but in the history of every in- 
stitution in the land. How can those, who have felt the breathings of maternal love, 
but exhibit that tenderness and affection, which is a sure result of parental faithfulness ; 
and on the other hand, how can the youth who has never been taught to say ‘ Our 
Father,’ but be a heedless, reckless student? What is there so peculiar in the atmos- 
phere of a college, which should drive away the infectious damps which settle down on 
the surface ofa religious community? A literary institution, under a good religious in- 
fluence, is a fountain sending forth sweet, and life-giving waters, to many a thirsty 
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soul; but, if its ten thousand sweet reservoirs are all cut off, can it be thought strange, that 
it should belch forth dark streams ofdeath ? Dear Sir, we are guilty, in permitting so 
many to go forth from this college with unregenerate hearts, and prepared only to oppose 
the progress of the cause of Christ; but our fellow Christians are also implicated in the 
guilt, ‘We have neglected our duty; but our friends and patrons have also forgotten 
theirs. They have not remembered us in the closet, at the family altar, and in the 
social circle; and, when the churches have met to fast, and pray for colleges, those as- 
semblies have not been thronged, nor have they been pervaded by a deep solemn still- 
ness ;—a spirit of fervent holy wrestling with God has not been manifest. pl 

“ Allow us to mention one more discouragement—the unwillingness of the Christian 
community to discriminate between those beneficiaries who are exemplary in their con- 
duct, and those who have sadly wounded the Saviour in the house of his friends. 
When one of our number has proved a Judas, many lose confidence in all of us, and 
withhold their prayers, and support. Whether this be right, it is not for us to decide ; but 
it seems to us, that we, not only, are regarded blamable, but that some guilt is charged 
upon the officers of the Education Society, for that which the most untiring vigilance 
never can prevent. When a Lucifer falls, all are astonished, and put in consternation ; 
but scores of planets and their satellites may move on in unvarying circles, year after 

"year, and age after age, and but few observe the harmony—but few admire. Dear Sir, 
could we but feel that we are the property of the church—that we have a strong sympa- 
thy with Christians, and that they cherish the same towards us—that we are all one 
body in Christ ; and, as a result of this union, could we hear their fervent prayers in our 
behalf, and be encouraged by their counsels, how could we but feel, that none were 
worthy of such prayers and such tears, but those who are truly, and sincerely devoted 
to the service of Christ? How could we but be uncommon Christians ?”’ 
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We have given in the February number 
of the Journal, as often as we have been 
able, a history of revivals of religion in one 
of the Colleges, that it might serve espe- 
cially as an incitement to the duties of the 
annual concert. This year we have no 
such article on hand; and in place of one, 
we present the following extracts from an 
interesting Discourse, delivered by Rev. 
Sewall Harding, of Medway, Ms. before 
the Auxiliary Education Society of Nor- 
folk County, at their Anniversary in June 
last. The article will be read with interest, 
and will be found to contain a rich variety 
of thoughts appropriate to the circumstan- 
ces of the churches at the present period, 
particularly in relation to benevolent oper- 
ations. 

The discourse opens with a view of the 
coming and kingdom of Christ, which will 
serve to animate the faith and zeal of Chris- 
tians. At the same time it may tend to 
eheck the influence of opinions which, 
so far as they prevail, must paralyze all ef 
forts for the general diffasion of the gospel, 
by promoting the belief that Christ will not 
universally extend and establish his king- 


dom until the period of his second coming ; 
and then, by the destruction, rather than 
the conversion, of the unevangelized na- 
tions. 


God has clearly revealed his purposes 
respecting the future enlargement of Zion 
and the universal reign of the Saviour, and 
he will overturn, and overturn, and over- 
turn this world, with all its interests and 
designs, until the heathen shall be given to 
Christ for an inheritance, and the utter- 
most parts of the earth for a possession. 
The prophet Isaiah saith, “It shall come 
to pass in the last days, that the mountain 
of the Lord’s house shall be established in 
the top of the mountains, and shall be ex- 
alted above the hills, and all nations shall 
flow unto it.” Daniel says, “The king- 
dom and dominion and the greatness of the 
kingdom under the whole heaven shall be 
given to the people of the saints of the 
Most High, whose kingdom is an everlast- 
ing kingdom, and all dominions shall serve 
and obey him.” And John, by the spirit 
of prophecy on the mount of vision, looked 
forward and heard the seventh angel sound, 
and the echo of many and great voices in 
heaven, saying, ‘The kingdoms of this 
world are become the kingdom of our Lord 
and of his Christ, and he shall reign for- 
ever and ever.” 

And what the Scriptures teach on this 
subject is confirmed by the providence of 
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God. From the first promise of a Saviour, 
God has been ordering the events of his 
providence so as to preserve and gradually 
enlarge this kingdom. Under the ancient 
dispensation, the mighty power and the 
miraculous interposition of God were often 
seen in behalf of Israel. 
the Red Sea, the water from the rock, the 
manna from heaven, and the rolling back 
of the waters of Jordan, are so many proofs 
of God’s interposing care. 

And successively God raised up leaders 
in Samuel, David, Hezekiah, Josiah, Daniel, 
Ezra, and Nehemiah, who were made, each 
in their tarn, the instruments of enlarging 
Zion. 

And when the fulness of time had come, 
and Christ came and planted the Christian 
church, he appeared for their defence and 
enlargement from time to time. 

When the church has become corrupted, 
when error has come in like a flood, and 
infidelity has assumed a threatening aspect, 
when her real friends have become few, 
and her enemies numerous, and it has 
seemed as though she must soon be destroy- 
ed, God has then appeared in her behalf, 
unfolded the standard of the cross, and 
given a new impulse to all her friends and 
helpers. 

And tracing the church from the begin- 
ning till now, we find that by all her con- 
flicts and trials she has been strengthened 
and enlarged. And the doings of the 
church at the present time are indicative 
of the same onward and progressive move- 
ment, and encourage the belief that the 
predictions of the universal spread of the 
gospel will all be fulfilled. Why is it that 
we behold such an array of means already 
in successful operation ? For what purpose 
are Bible Societies, Missionary Societies, 
foreign and domestic, Education and Tract 
Societies maltiplying almost without num- 
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ber, and expending their millions of dollars. 


to send the Bible, the missionary and the 
tract throughout the earth, and to furnish 
an order of men competent to preach the 
everlasting gospel? Why such an interest 
awakened and such instrumentalities pat 
in requisition? And why the extraordi- 
nary spirit of prayer, disposing Christians 


\ 


to unite in concert to pray for the univer-| 


sal spread of the gospel? 


Are not such} 


unparalleled means to accomplish new and | 


glorious results ? The poor widow is cast- 
ing in her mites, while the rich are begin- 
ning to feel that the silver and the gold, 
and the cattle upon a thousand hills, are 
the Lord’s. The liberal are devising liberal 
things, and an immense preparation is 
making for a great ingathering into the 
kingdom of Christ. Who can reflect upon 
the past history of the church and the 
world, and then look at the efforts and 
movements of the present day, and not be- 
lieve that the nations are to be evangelized ? 

Dark, ignorant and wicked as the world 
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is, yet a process has commenced, and 
which we believe will never cease to aug- 
ment its resources and increase its power, 
unti] its end is accomplished. 

The restlessness of some, the radical and 
reckless spirit of others, and the worldli- 
ness of many, are but eddies, ruffling here 
and there the surface, while a steady and 
irresistible under-current is setting strong, 
and bearing onward to final triumphs that 
kingdorn for which all other kingdoms were 
made, and for the glorious consummation 
of which God’s faithfulness is pledged. 

Many indeed are the strange things of 
the present time which serve to awaken 
the fears, as well as to try the faith, the 
patience and the perseverance of the child 
of God; but yet there is one source of 
unfailing support. God's faithfulness is 
pledged, and it cannot fail. 

And the signs of the times, mysterious 
as many of them are, and with so many 
base and conflicting elements in motion, 
yet indicate the approach of the coming of 
the Son of man. 

If we glance our eyes over the world, 
we shall see that all the political revolu- 
tions for the last half century, have been 
so many preparatory steps for the trium- 
phant spread of the gospel. A spirit of 
free inquiry has gone forth through the 
nations, and there isa movement in the 
civilized world which indicates some migh- 
ty moral revolution. The tide of public 
feeling in favor of humane sentiments and 
universal liberty is rising, and will, we be- 
lieve, continue to rise, until it shall have 
swept away the last relic of oppression and 
cruelty. The removal of obstacles—the 
rapid spread of the temperance cause in 
this country, and in other countries—the 
prostration of the Ottoman power—the 
toleration of free inquiry—the check given 
to the spirit of war—the religious instruc- 
tion of seamen—the desire of the Jews to 
return to their Holy City—the moral revo- 
lutions in the Isles of the sea—the increas- 
ing facilities for rapid communication—the 
improvements in the arts capable of being 
made tributary to the diffusion of Christian 
knowledge—in fine, all the movements of 
Providence, when regarded with an eye of 
faith, seem to be preparatory to the coming 
of the Millennium. They all go to confirm 
what we learn from the Scriptures, that 
the Millennium is to be ushered in, not ac- 
cording to the modern notions of some, by 
the sudden destruction of a whole genera- 
tion of the wicked, by the resurrection of 
the pious dead, the conflagration of this 
material world, and the personal reign of 
the Saviour; but by the spread of the 
gospel through the earth, and the conver- 
sion of men to its spirit, until ‘ Holiness to 
the Lord’ shall be inscribed upon all; and 
the spiritual dominion of Christ lead every 
accountable creature captive to his will, 

We do not suppose it so near as do some ; 
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for very much yet remains to be done, and 
much land to be possessed. To suppose it 
will all be done at once, would require the 
faith of miracles, or evince the wildness of 
fanaticism. But in due time it will come. 
The veil of unbelief will be taken from 
the Jews—the idolatry of the pagan, and 
the superstition of the Roman power, will 
be abolished. The delusion of the false 
prophet will yield to light and truth, infidel- 
ity in all its covert forms and corrupting 
influences will cease, all the extravagance 
and restlessness of those who cry, Lo here! 
and Lo there! will be exchanged for sober 
realities, and all the blinded votaries of 
every false way will be brought to bow 
submissively to the cross of the Saviour of 
the world. 

~The church in its various branches is 
now beginning to act on the principle that 
the world is to be converted to Christ. 
Feeling the force of her ascended Saviour’s 
last command, as she casts her eyes over 
the field which is the world, she is not 
content merely to offer up the prayer of the 
text, but begins to realize that it is to be 
done by her own instrumentality. This 
leads me to speak, 

ll. Of some things requisite on the part of 
the church to extend the kingdom of Christ. 

It is not my purpose here to dwell on 
those more immediate, obvious, and gener- 
ally admitted requisites of extending the 
kingdom of Christ in the world. The 
church have often been told, and they gener- 
ally well understand, that the greatest part 
of the world yet lieth in wickedness—that 
three fourths of the human race are yet 
destitute of the Holy Scriptures, and the 
living preacher—and that God has deposit- 
ed in trust with the church the great work 
of evangelizing the world; and yet they 
do but in small proportions, and feeble 
measure, come up to the great work assign- 
ed them. 

It is believed to be a well ascertained 
fact, that more than half of the members 
of our churches, as yet, do nothing for the 
great charitable movements of the day, and 
that one half of the remainder do but very 
little, compared with their ability. When 
speaking of means, then, it is not enough 
to say that the Bible must be translated 
and sent abroad—that ministers must be 
educated, and missionaries sent forth, till 
the knowledge of the Lord shall cover the 
earth: no, there is a prior consideration—a 
wheel within the wheel. Until the inner 
wheel be set in more vigorous motion, the 
outward, if not stayed in its progress, will 
move but tardily. 

The text,* given usin that memorable 
form, by which all the children of God are 
taught how to pray, makes it the constant 
duty of all to pray for the coming of Christ's 
kingdom. 


* Thy kingdom come. Mat. vi. 10, 
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This prayer, we have said, involves de- 
sires, sincere and ardent, which must issue 
in all those practical duties and efforts, 
which may be necessary to secure the ob- 
ject prayed for. 

We see not how any one can bear the 
Christian name, and indulge hope of the 
divine favor, who does not offer up the 
prayer of the text. Nor will the formal, 
heartless, though oft repeated service, sus- 
tain a good Christian hope. The sincerity 
of our love is proved by its natural fruits. 
And that the fruit may abound, the tree 
must be in a healthy condition. All ex- 
tended benevolent action is the result of 
correct and enlarged views of the designs 
of God in the plan of redemption brought 
in contact with fervent piety of heart. 

The main springs to be moved, then, are 
the knowledge and piety of the church, 
Her members must be kept enlightened 
by the plain and continued exhibition of 
divine truth. Periodical exhortations to 
come up to the help of the Lord, however 
earnest and impassioned, will be but little 


heeded by those whose minds are not en- 
lightened, and whose hearts are not sanc- 
ued by the truth. Said Christ to his dis- 
ciples, ** As the branch cannot bear fruit of 
itself, except it abide in the vine, no more 
can ye, except ye abide in me. Jam the 
vine, ye are the branches; he that abideth 
in me and I in him, the same bringeth forth 
much fruit.” 

One reason why many Christians are so 
slothful and inactive is, that they are so 
little acquainted with the great principles 
of religion, and the consequent duties 
which Christ expects of them, while pro- 
fessedly governed by those principles. 

The Christian parent does not instruct 
his children and impress upon them the 
weighty truths of religion, because he is 
himself so ignorant of the truths in which 
they need to be instructed. Christian 
brethren do not teach every man his neigh- 
bor, saying, Know the Lord, because they 
themselves are so destitute of a knowledge 
of the Holy One. 

The friends of Christ do not enter with 
all the heart into the benevolent design of 
evangelizing the world, because they re- 
main so ignorant of the nature and extent 
of Christ’s kingdom, and consequently of 
the desirableness of its universal extension. 

The zeal and activity of the real Chris- 
tian in extending Christ’s kingdom will be 
much in proportion to the religious know- 
ledge he possesses. It is when the real 
child of God has a clear intellectual per- 
ception of the great truths of the gospel, 
that his heart is moulded into its spirit, and 
feels a sense of obligation. 

Would we then become instrumental in 
saving the souls of our fellow men, includ- 
ing the millions of the heathen, we must 
acquaint ourselves well with the revealed 
| truth of God. The want of holy energy, 
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and of that noble spirit of Christian benev- 
olence which ought to distinguish every 
member of a Christian community, is ow- 
ing, in part at least, toa deficiency of re- 
ligious knowledge. The study of the Bible 
and of the religious state of the world has 
been too much neglected. 

The power of avarice will not be over- 
come, the legitimate use of property on the 
principles of Christianity will not be appre- 
ciated, neither individuals nor communities 
will come forward with their influence and 
their substance, with a sense of their re- 
sponsibility as stewards, until the great 
principles of Christianity be more clearly 
perceived, and the wants of a lost world be 
more deeply felt, than they are at present 
by the members of the Christian church. 

An extension of Christian knowledge, 
and an elevation of Christian piety, are 
what is now most of all wanting to secure 
the object, for which our missionary, Bible, 
education, and tract societies were formed. 

We may state the wants of the world, 
we may describe the responsibilities of 
Christians, and enforce the motives to be- 
nevolent action, and all to little or no pur- 
pose while the mind is incapable of appre- 
ciating, and the heart not prepared to feel 
the force of the appeal. Like the seed 
sown by the wayside, or among thorns, it 
will neither bear fruit, or vegetate. Growth 
in the knowledge and grace of God, though 
they are the more remote, yet they are the 
most efficient means of promoting and ex- 
tending the kingdom of Christ. A benev- 
olent heart is the main spring of all benev- 
olent action. 

There are a variety of considerations 
which lead to a partial and temporary sup- 
port of the institutions designed to extend 
the Messiah’s kingdom. Sympathy, popu- 
larity, a desire to avoid the imputation of 
covetousness, and other selfish considera- 
tions may induce some, occasionally, to 
give small sums to benevolent institutions, 
to spread the gospel. But all motives, 
other than the love of the gospel itself, are 
so fluctuating and capricious, that no de- 
pendence can be placed upon them. All 
true and lasting zeal for benevolent institu- 
tions has been originated and sustained by 
a knowledge and love of divine truth. 

What but the Jove of the truth dwelling 
in the heart, will dispose the Christian to 
enter into the desire of his Lord to have all 
men come to the knowledge of the truth ? 
What but this, will constrain the Christian 
to do his duty, to take up his cross, to 
overcome the love of property, to rise above 
selfish gratifications, and to labor humbly, 
cheerfully, and perseveringly in any way, 
and by any self-denial by which the gospel 
of God’s grace can be spread abroad 
through the world? 

The benevolence of the gospel will never 
be felt in its full power, and seen in its full 
efficacy, in overcoming the selfishness of 
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men, and in self-sacrifices to enlighten and 
save the world, but by the knowledge and 
love of the truths of the gospel. Would 
we then see the contributions for beney- 
olent purposes greatly increased, we must 
raise the standard of piety in the churches. 
Or would we multiply the men worthy to 
be educated for the Christian ministry, we 
must first train the young men in our 
churches to a higher sense of Christian 
obligation—to a more humble piety—and 
to a more unreserved and self-denying con- 
secration of themselves to the service of 
God. 

Why isit that so many in all the churches, 
as yet, contribute nothing to send the gos- 
pel through the world? Why is it that 
those who do contribute, generally contri- 
bute so little compared with their ability ? 
Can any other reason be assigned, than 
the low state of religion? It cannot be 
expected that men will make sacrifices and 
vigorously pursue an object, until they 
clearly perceive, and deeply feel its value 
and importance. 

‘The members of the churches must per- 
ceive more of the excellency, feel more of 
the power, and enjoy more of the consola- 
tions of religion, before they will duly ap- 
preciate its value, and greatly increase 
their efforts to disseminate it through the 
world. 

We often hear the prayer offered up, 
“ Thy kingdom come, thy will be done in 
earth as itis in heaven.” We often hear 
it conceded that all we have and are, 
belongs to God. But how seldom are the 
principles here involved carried out in 
practice. And why, but because of the 
low state of piety ? Would it be so, if each 
professor realized that he was purchased 
with the precious price of Christ’s blood, 
and possessed an humble, grateful and obe- 
dient temper of heart? Would it be so, if 
the love of Christ constrained all the mem- 
bers of his church thus to judge, “ that if 
one died for all, then were all dead, and 
that he died for them, that they who live 
should not henceforth live unto themselves, 
but unto him who died for them and rose 
again?”’ Were the simple principle that 
we are stewards of the Lord's bounty, and 
that we hold our possessions as subordinate 
agents for God, clearly understood and 
duly felt,and allowed to have its legitimate 
influence in our practice, it would give an 
entirely new aspect and impulse to all our 
benevolent operations. Let all the mem- 
bers of the churches have this principle 
wrought into their minds as an ever present 
conviction; let them, at the foot of the 
cross, learn at what price they have been 
purchased, and have their hearts filled with 
the expansive, disinterested and conquering 
power of the Saviour’s love ; and the result 
will be, that they will no longer live unto 
themselves, but unto Him who died for 
them. 
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Numerous are the channels of benevolent 
effort, but they are sisters of the same family 
—all prompted by the same love, and all 
tending to the same end. They are all 
entitled to our sympathy and our efficient 
support. But on this occasion our attention 
is directed particularly to the education of 
pious young men for the gospel ministry. 

The American Education Society have 
done and are doing a great and good work. 
The whole number aided by the Society 
during the twenty-five years of its existence 
is 3,389. During the last year it has assis- 
ted 810 young men in the various stages of 
their education. Nor is the country yet 
supplied with a competent number of min- 
isters. Even in New England it appears 
that there are more than 200 Congrega- 
‘tional churches destitute of pastors. And 
the calls from the West continue to reach 
us. Inarecent communication it appears 
that 100 ministers are wanted immediately 
in the Western States. And more thana 
thousand, could they be found of an apos- 
tolic spirit, willing to undergo hardships, 
to bear with perils, and to count not their 
lives dear that they might win souls to 
Christ, might be immediately and success- 
fully employed. A single glauce over that 
part of our country, with a population 
increasing almost beyond a parallel, fills 
the mind with alarming apprehensions 
That none buta virtuous community can 
be free, and that virtue cannot be supported 
without religious institutions, are maxims 
universally acknowledged. But how can 
religious institutions be supported without 
an adequate number of able and devoted 
ministers ? 

Vigorous and increasing efforts are mak- 
ing to extend the interest of domestic and 
foreign missions, of Bible and tract and 
other benevolent societies. We rejoice in 
all these efforts, and would gladly codperate 
in any means to give them success. But 
what can missionary societies do without 
missionaries? What can Bible and tract 
societies do without ministers to distribute 
and explain the word? Whatever other 
institutions for promoting religion and 
morality are sustained, if they are not 
accompanied with the regular ministra- 
tions of the gospel, they will shortly lan- 
guish and die. Ministers are needed to 
carry into effect all the extensive plans of 
benevolence and moral reform which are 
annually increasing in our land and through 
the world. I need not here speak of the 
wisely adapted instrumentality of the 
preached word, nor of its extended and 
blessed influences in promoting the tem- 
poral and eternal interests of man. These 
things are well understood by this Christian 
assembly. It is sufficient to say, that with- 
out the divinely appointed institution of 
the Christian ministry, all our efforts to 
sustain or extend the knowledge and wor- 
ship of God would soon fail. 
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But this ministry is of earthern vessels, 
that the excellency of the power may be of 
God and not of men. The present genera- 
tion of ministers must all soon pass off this 
stage of action. Others must be raised up, 
educated and consecrated to the sacred 
work, Each successive generation must 
not only preach the word and minister the 
ordinances, but give their influence to per- 
petuate the sacred treasure to other genera~- 
tions. And our desires should be enlarged, 
and our efforts in this direction multiplied, 
in proportion to the rapidly increasing 
population and necessities of our country 
and the world. 

‘© And when we who minister at the altar 
can address our fellow sinners no more, 
and can only cast our eye over the valle 
of vision and survey the vast fields of the 
slain, it will rejoice our hearts to see other 
prophets taking their stand by the side of 
that valley to prolong the prophecy, till all 
the dry bones have become living men,” 
and the kingdom and the dominion be given 
to Christ. 

When we look down the vale of time 
and contemplate the destinies of our country 
and the world, in the days of our children 
and our children’s children, amid all the 
gloom that intercepts our prospect from the 
remaining corruption and the many and 
powerful evil influences now at work ; how 
comforting the fact that we havea great 
national institution well organized, sharing 
the confidence of the churches, sanctioned 
by the blessing of God, and to live and 
increase its power and influence in perpet- 
uating the preaching of the everlasting 
gospel. We would then rejoice in the 
privileges of this day, when we are again 
favored with the opportunity of mingling 
our sympathies, of giving our public tes- 
timony, and of bringing together our offer- 
ings for such an institution as the American 
Education Society. 

But while we thus labor, let us remember 
that the blessing depends on God. 

It is true here as elsewhere, Except the 
Lord build the house, they labor in vain 
that build it. Paul may plant and Apollos 
water, it is God who giveth the increase. 

Our plans may be well devised, our orga- 
nizations numerous, and onr contributions 
liberal, and yet all be im vain without the 
influences of the Holy Spirit. Let us carry 
this canse then unto God who alone is able 
to hear our prayers and bless our efforts. 
Here again we are reminded of deep and 
humble piety, without which our prayers 
will not be offered with that sincerity and 
fervency which will secure the blessing. 

We must not depend on Education So- 
cieties, or on literary and theological insti- 
tutions to provide for the ministry. After 
men are provided they may he taken up 
and educated by these institutions. They 
may educate those who come to them, but 
when the number fail or diminish, they 
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cannot supply the want. And where shall 
we look for this supply but in the churches? 
Should not every church then have some 
pious and devoted young man or men on 
their way to the ministry? Should they 
not have their consecrated Samuels growing 
up under the light of the sanctuary? If so 
they must have their Elkanahs and Han- 
nahs to wrestle with God in public and 
private until they obtain their desire. 

Says a distinguished Professor* in one of 
our Theological Seminaries, “ It will startle 
some of our good people to hear it alleged 
as a fault that particular churches are rear- 
ing no candidates for the ministry. But 
there must bea grievous fault somewhere 
in relation to this important concern. And 
as it is a matter of common duty, when 
there has been a continual barrenness, there 
must have been a want of due culture. 
Why have you no pious young men on 
their way to the ministry? Have you not 
many sons; who, if their hearts were touch- 
ed by the finger of God, might be useful ? 
But you say, We cannot give them grace. 
True; this is not the ground of your 
accountability. But have you, asa church, 
prayed for the conversion of the dear youth, 
that they might be prepared for the work? 
Every church rich in members, as well as 
worldly substance, which has no young 
men in acourse of training, ought to appoint 
a day of fasting and humiliation to inquire 
into this matter, and to beg of God not to 
leave them like a barren fig tree in his 
vineyard. You say that you contribute 
every year to the Education fund. This is 
well; but it is not all, nor the half of your 
duty on this subject. You must furnish 
men as well as money, and the men are by 
far the most important part of the means. 
Without suitable men, money in this con- 
cern is worthless. You must bring forward 
young men of ardent piety ”—of a devoted, 
self-sacrificing spirit, of decision and firm- 
ness of principle—such men as the church 
needs—men who will be ready to endure 
hardships and privations, and to go cheer- 
fully wherever they may be needed to 
preach Christ and him crucified. ‘* Do you 
ask how you can accomplish this? I 
answer, ‘ Pray ye the Lord of the harvest.’ 
Lay it before God in secret, in your families 
and in the church: And be not contented 
until you receive this blessing of the 
ascended Lord, to be the honored instru- 
ment of furnishing the harvest field with 
more laborers.” But this will be the result 
only of a state of elevated, devoted piety in 
the churches. Without this, persevering 
prayer will not be made. Without this, 
the men, if furnished, will not be of the 
right spirit ; and their character is far more 
important than their number. So we are 
brought again to the same conclusion as 
before, that this, as well as all our benev- 
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olent societies, depend for success on the 
state of the churches. Complaints may 
have been made, and in some cases not 
without reason, of the improprieties, or 
extravagance, or want of seriousness of the 
beneficiaries. And here it may, with 
deference, be said to the guardians of this 
institution, that too great caution and vigi- 
lance cannot be exercised in the selection 
of candidates for their charity. But while 
the churches have a right to expect that 
their gifts in this noble work will not be 
misapplied, they should at the same time 
consider that the beneficiaries emanate from 
themselves, and will partake of their spirit. 
Would we have the streams pure, we must 
look after the fountain. 


The quotation from Dr. Alexander, above, 
has been included in the extracts given, 
(although not equally applicable, perhaps, 
to every portion of the American churches 
at this time,) for the sake of the remarks 
which the author of the discourse has added 
at the conclusion. The Board of the Ame- 
rican Education Society are prepared to 
respond to the righteous and most essential 
requisition, that ‘“oreat caution and vigi- 
lance should be exercised in the selection 
of candidates for their charity.” The Rules 
of the Society on this subject are as strict, 
perhaps, as any that could be devised; 
especially when the recent extension of the 
period of probation is taken into account, 
A faithful administration of the system, it 
may be hoped, will secure as great a meas- 
ure of success, as can be attained by any 
similar labor of human hands. 

It were presumption, however, to expect 
that Providence should interpose to exempt 
this, or any other branch of benevolent ef- 
fort, in the hands of fallible men, from every 
sort of incidental error or embarrassment ; 
especially such as results from evils which 
may have been, for any time, inherent in 
the state of the religious community. A 
superficial or low state of piety in the 
churches; a defect of caution and discrim- 
ination in applying the tests of the word of 
God to the evidences of personal religion ; 
or an undue prevalence of worldly excite- 
ments to withdraw professing Christians 
from the duties of spiritual cultivation and 
communion with God; will be certain at 
length to impair the moral, and even the 
intellectual substance of the material out of | 
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which our rising ministry is to be formed ; 
and, in the same degree, to increase the 
difficulty of accomplishing, with uniform 
success, such a service as that with which 
the Education Society has been intrusted. 
Let there be always sound instruction and 
discipline, both for the mind and heart, in 
the family, in the school, and in the sanc- 
tuary; let there be eminently searching 
and subduing operations of the Spirit of 
God in the experience of youthful Chris- 
tians; and let the spirit of prayer, at once 
fervent and humble, in the church, be the 
element in which their social piety is mould- 
“ed; and a great security will be realized, 
asto the results of this branch of benevo- 
lence, of which no degree of caution or 
supervision on the part of the Society itself 
could offer a substitute. 
eS 
YOUNG MEN’S EDUCATION SOCIETY, 
NEW YORK CITY. 

Tue Seventh Anniversary of this Society 
was held in the Broadway Tabernacle, on 
the evening of November 17th, 1841. Mr. 
William A. Booth, President, in the chair. 
The Annual Report was read by Rev. Asa 
D. Smith, Corresponding Secretary of the 
Society. Addresses of a highly interesting 
character were made by Rev. Joel Parker, 
D. D., President of the Union Theological 
Seminary, New York, and Rev. Edward 
N. Kirk. 

The Report, which is brief, and to the 
point, we publish nearly entire. The in- 
terest which will be generally felt, by the 
friends of the Education Society, in the 
operations ofan Association of Young Men 
for the promotion of its important objects in 
such a City as New York, and especially 
in the success and usefulness of the Cor- 
nelius Institute, which this Association are 
engaged in sustaining, will secure an at- 
tentive perusal of their Report. 

More than seven years have now elapsed 
since the New York Young Men’s Educa- 
tion Society was formed. And with every 
passing year, the Board of Managers have 
had increasing evidence of the importance 
of such an organization in a community 
like this. It cannot but here possess im- 
portant facilities for usefulness, A mere 
glance at our population suffices to show, 


that it embraces an unusually large propor- 
tion of young men. Hither they come—to 
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this great thoroughfare of the country, this 
emporium of commerce, this scene of in- 
tense, constant, varied activity—from every 
section of the land, and especially from the 
Eastern and Middle States. And the very 
attractions that draw them here, assure us 
that they bring no smal] amount of charac- 
ter with them. It is not commonly the 
timid, the irresolute, the indolent, the inef- 
ficient, that come; but rather the bold, the 
enterprising, the diligent, the men of native 
power. How important that their energies 
be enlisted in every worthy cause! Of 
what consequence in respect not merely to 
the present, but to that future period—a 
period not remote—when they shall stand 
in the places now occupied by their seniors, 
and wield an influence unsurpassed, it is 
believed, by that of any like number of 
young men under heaven. We say not 
this with the poor design of flattering them, 
but solely to set forth and magnify their 
responsibilities, and to commend the object 
of turning their energies to good account. 
The magnitude of this object will further 
appear, if we consider the great numerical 
force of the class referred to, We have, in 
the City of New York, the population of a 
State, as it were, crowded within the nar- 
row limits of a single township ;—the young 
men ofa State, so to speak, all living in the 
same neighborhood, all accessible to our 
daily influence, all so situated that they can 
easily act together in any common cause. 
A young men’s society for the City of New 
York, in respect to the number it may em- 
brace, is much like a young men’s society 
for all New Jersey, or Vermont, or New 
Hampshire, or Connecticut. Nay, it may 
be deemed more efficient, as we have not 
only about the same number to interest, but 
they are better situated for intimate mutual 
sympathy and effective co-operation. 

Now, the Education cause may be confi- 
dently commended to the love and patron- 
age of all classes of men. It aims to fur- 
nish the world, not with its monarchs or its 
judges, its heroes or its statesmen, not with 
its professors or teachers of mere human 
science, but witha class of men more im- 
portant than allthese. It seeks to train up, 
for all the destitutions of earth, ministers of 
the everlasting gospel, expounders and pro- 
mulgators of that heavenly word, which is 
mightier in its influence than all earthly 
lore, than all royalty, or jurisprudence, or 
heroism, or statesmanship. Does any one 
deem such representations exaggerated, let 
him consult the page of history, and inquire, 
as he muses on the manifold changes of 
man’s condition, what part the religious 
element has had in themall. Let him con- 
sider, too, what relations to that element the 
clerical order sustain, how it languishes 
without them, and receives from them its 
peculiar shape and bearing, and he will 
doubt no longer the importance of any in- 
stitution designed to raise up ministers of 
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the gospel. For any warm-hearted disciple | fully convinced, that there is yet much neg- 
of Christ, it would be sufficient to think of} lect of duty touching this matter. On 


his own relations to the gospel ministry, to 
recognize it as the channel through which 
all spiritual good has visited his own soul, 
as his light in darkness, his solace in sor- 
row, his strength in weakness, his guide to 
glory. It would be enough for us all—it 
would furnish a most plain and palpable ar- 
gument—just to ask what our City would 
be, and what our favored land, if the gospel 
ministry were utterly to cease among us. 
Nor is it a sufficient reason for indifference 
to the Education cause, that in some por- 
tions of our country there is an adequate 
supply of ministers. In other sections there 
is an urgent demand for them, and the wail 
of destitute and dying millions is ever borne 
to our ears from the heathen world. He 
who would pronounce educational efforts 
needless, because his own town or county 
happens not to be destitute, is much like 
the man, who, though vast fields are parch- 
ed with drought around him, has no heart 
to pray for refreshing showers, because his 
own little garden plot has by some means 
been irrigated. Nay, were there nowhere 
a present want of ministers, he who would 
make no further provision for training them 
up, would be hardly wiser than the man, 
who, because the fields are now verdant 
and rejoicing, would think it well that all 
the fountains and streams should be dried 
up, and the morning and the evening dew, 
the early and the latter rain, cease forever. 

The Education cause is worthy, then, as 
we have said, to be patronized by all. But 
it may be specially commended to the at- 
tention of young men. From their ranks 
the ministry is to be filled. And from a 
class of young men like those of this City, 
a peculiarly large demand must be made. 
The very traits of character which render 
the scenes of business here attractive to 
them, and which those scenes are fitted to 
strengthen, are of no little importance as 
qualifications for the sacred office. It is 
not, indeed, affirmed, that all who succeed 
in secular pursuits,even as conducted here, 
would of course be successful in the higher 
duties of the ministry. We would be far 
from lowering, we would elevate rather, the 
standard of ministerial character. Bat it 
may be safely said, that the young man 
who has sufficient energy, perseverance, 
readiness of mind, and soundness of judg- 
ment, to act well his part as a man of busi- 
ness—to give promise of an honorable 
standing among our * merchant princes,” 
our more gifted artisans, or our professional 
men—should most solemnly ponder the 
question, whether he may not better serve 
God and his generation in the preaching of 
the Gospel. It should occasion thankful- 
ness, that, within the last ten years, so 
many of the young men of this City have 
laid that question to heart, and determined 
to seek the sacred office, But we are pain- 


many others still, it is believed, the minis- 
try has imperative claims—claims which a 
society like this is well suited to enforce. 
And as to those who evidently ought not to 
become themselves heralds of salvation, 
they will naturally be interested in such of 
their fellow youth as do, Here, especially, 
it might be presumed, that interest would 
be deep; ready and intense as, on all sub- 
jects, are the sympathies of our young men 
with each other. 

With impressions like these, the New 
York Young Men’s Education Society was 
formed. It was designed to be auxiliary to 
what is now called the Central American 
Education Society. But for reasons suffi- 
ciently indicated by preceding remarks, the 
Board of Managers have, from the first, 
made it a prominent object, to search out in 
this City promising candidates for the min- 
istry, and aid them in making experiment 
of their capabilities. For this purpose, they 
established, in 1835, a Classical School, 
now styled the Cornetius Instirurs. 
This School has, from the first, been under 
the able and faithful instruction and super- 
vision of the Rev. John J. Owen, and has 
been eminently successful. The outlines 
of its plan have been fully given in former 
Reports. It will be only necessary here 
to say, thatin some of the details important 
improvements have been made during the 
past year. A well devised system of no- 
tation for the several recitations has been 
introduced, and also a thorough course of 
semi-annual examinations. New and strict 
regulations have been adopted by the Board, 
to prevent any of the students from leaving 
the School for College without thorough 
preparation. And never, it is believed, has 
there been greater diligence on the part of 
the students, or more of the spirit of thor- 
ough scholarship, than at the present mo- 
ment. The whole number in attendance 
the past year has been 37. Four of these 
have entered College. The present num- 
ber of members is 23. 

Of the whole number of young men who 
have been connected with the Institute, 
after deducting those who, from various 
causes, have discontinued study, there re- 
main 123; a number nearly equal, proba- 
bly, to that of all the evangelical pastors in 
the City of New York. And the Board of 
Managers cannot refrain from expressing 
their belief, that a body of young men of 
greater promise, as a whole, have seldom if 
ever been put in training for the gospel 
ministry. 

As illustrative of the good accomplished 
by the School, and of the importance of its 
peculiar characteristics, it may be stated, 
that, but for its influence, more than fifty 
of the above named young men would, in 
all probability, never have entered on a 
course of preparation for the sacred office. 
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The Report concludes with a staternent 
of the financial concerns of the Institute ; 
from which it appears, incidentally, that its 
efforts are in a great measure auxiliary to 
the Central American Education Society, 
although it is not a Branch of that Society. 

- Most of the young men, who are preparing 
for College with a view to the ministry in 
the Cornelius Institute, are so far sustained 
by the facilities there afforded as to require 
no assistance from the funds of the Educa- 
tion Society. 

——<—- 


WANT OF MINISTERS IN VERMONT. 


Tur last Report of the Directors of the 
Domestic Missionary Society, of Vermont, 
prepared by the Secretary, Rev. Samuel 
Delano, contains the following notices of 
the existing destitution in that State. 


1 beg leave to give a bird’s eye view of this 
field which opens around us, There are in 
Vermont not far from sixty towns in which 
are no Congregational churches, and which, 
so far as our denomination is concerned, 
are without the institutions of the gospel. 
In most of these towns the regular admin- 
istration of these institutions is needed, and 
should be had. To these should be added 
sixty towns in which are churches without 
ministers, permanently destitute. And the 
fact is, churches without a minister, are 
scarcely, at the best, more than no church, 
and in truth very soon they cease to be. 
Very many of those churches in Vermont, 
which have been long destitute of the stated 
ministry, though they have a name to live, 
are dead. This calculation gives us one 
hundred and twenty towns, 

But there is one part of these destitutions 
in respect to which we are under special 
obligations, and to which we would now 
call attention, The destitute churches are 
referred to. By the statistics published by 
Convention last year, it is found that sixty 
of the churches in Vermont are destitute of 
the ministry ; and a much larger number 
destitute of pastors. It is not conceived 
necessary here to argue that achurch is not 
fully organized until it has its pastor. The 
pastor is the head of the church: a church, 
then, without a pastor, is a body without a 
head. If this be the principle, it follows 
that no church, when collected, should be 
left without its pastor and head. The prin- 
ciple forbids that we should go into a place 
and collect a church, and then leave it to 
seek a pastor, or languish and die without 
one, unwatched and unassisted. The prin- 
ciple binds us to hold on to a work which 
we begin, until it is finished. No church 
should ever be collected but with a view to 
its complete organization with its pastor. 
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If we have not so conceived the principle, 
then perhaps we have not conceived it right, 
and are guilty of a doable sin. This prin- 
ciple would lead us to take hold of the work 
with the sixty destitute churches in Ver- 
mont, to supply them all with pastors. If 
the internal geographical features of any 
place, and its external geographical rela- 
tions, indicate that the church is not need- 
ed in that location, which is no doubt the 
fact in some instances, let the church be 
disbanded, and provision made in some 
other form. Let the question be decided 
how many and which of these churches 
the cause of truth requires should be sus- 
tained, and let these be organized with a 
pastor, ordained in every place, and thus 
the things which remain be set in order, 
according to apostolic direction. This 
should be done. The Church in Vermont 
is bound to do it, both by the direction of 
the word of God and by her own acts. The 
collecting of those churches implies a cove- 
nant to see to it that they have pastors. 
One church in Vermont, and that not the 
richest nor strongest, but perhaps the first 
in good works, entertains this view, and 
says to the Domestic Missionary Society, 
‘** Go on,and give to every church a pastor, 
and we will stand by you.” This ought to 
be done. Let this be done,and then might 
we say, in one respect in which we cannot 
now say it, “ They that be with us are 
more than they that be with them.’ Then 
should we have two hundred churches with 
pastors, in the two hundred and forty-eight 
towns of Vermont; which, taking into the 
calculation the towns where there are more 
churches than one, would leave certainly 
no more than sixty towns without the in- 
stitutions of the gospel, in that form and 
after that order which we believe puts forth 
most truth with the greatest power. And 
might we not hope, thus strengthened, soon 
to light up a lamp in those places? Many 
in our churches receive the thought that 
the church ought to enter upon this work. 
It is thought that it ought to be set up de- 
finitely as an object to be sought, at once 
and perseveringly ;—to supply Vermont 
with the ministry, and so the means of 
grace,—to place the candlesticks in the 
proper locations, till the light from one 
shall meet and mingle with the light from 
the others throughout, and thus the whole 
region be illumined ; and no soul be left to 
grope in darkness, and go down to death 
for want of the means of knowing the way 
of life. 
ee 


GEM FOR THE CHRISTIAN. 


Christians are too apt to think that God’s 
assistance is only needed in adversity; 
whereas prosperity presents, perhaps, even 
more temptations to sin by forgetting God; 
and, therefore, so much more need of his 
restraining grace. 
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AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY. 


Tue Quarterly Meeting of the Di- 
rectors was held at the Rooms of the 
Society, on the 12th of January, 1842. 
The usual business was transacted, and 
the quarterly appropriations to benefici- 
aries were granted, to be paid under the 
direction of the Financial Committee. 
It has been the intention of the Board 
to pay this appropriation promptly, at 
the time of granting it; that the bene- 
ficiaries, after having suffered the entire 


privation of the last, might not be 
further subjected to embarrassment in 
being obliged to wait, nearly to the 
end of the quarter perhaps, for what 
has been promised them at the begin- 
ning. This the Financial Committee 
will be enabled to do; not, however, 
without leaving a part of the debt, 
incurred in the payment of the two first 
appropriations of the year, to be paid 
from the receipts of the ensuing quarter. 
As the Directors, in the discharge of 
their responsible duty, have resolved 
that the debt of the Society, existing at 
the beginning of the year cannot, with 
prudence, be suffered to increase by 
the aggregate of its current expendi- 
tures, they must necessarily apply so 
much of the income of the remaining 
quarter as may be necessary, to the 
cancelling of the excess above referred 
to. This renders it but too probable, 
to the great regret of the Directors, 
that the Board will not have the means 
of granting the usual appropriation to 
the beneficiaries, at the next quarterly 
meeting. Knowing as they do, how- 
ever, the embarrassment this must oc- 
casion to the young men in their course 
of study, they will exert every energy 
they possess, to avoid the necessity 
of again withholding an appropriation. 
But for the ability to accomplish what is 
so desirable, the Board look anxiously to 
the churches who are to make their con- 
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tributions during the winter. It is en- 


couraging to be able to state, that, 
even under the pressure of so many 
other extraordinary calls upon the lib- 
erality of the Christian public, a dispo- 
sition begins to be more decidedly 
manifested to come to the help of the 
Education Society ; and the Directors 
are certainly not without the hope, that 
the state of the Treasury at the end of 
the quarter, will enable them to do 
much better than they have dared to 
venture, in present circumstances, to 
promise. 
—_— 


REPORT OF REV. MR. NASH. 


To the Secretary of the American Education Society. 

Rev. and Dear Sir,—Since my last quar- 
terly report, I have been principally occu- 
pied in the western section of Vermont, 
and in the counties of Windham and 
Tolland in Connecticut. In all the course 
which I have pursued, I have been happy 
in being able to report a kind and cordial 
reception. From all intelligent men, min- 
isters and others, | have heard expressed a 
decided conviction, that the Education So- 
ciety has been the instrument of much 
good, that it must be still maintained ; that 
to suffer it to cease from its operations or in 
any considerable degree to languish, must, 
in a short time, produce most disastrous 
results. Indeed, | do not remember to 
have met with an individual who has ex- 
pressed any different opinion. I have 
heard that opposite sentiments are enter- 
tained, that this institution is in less favor 
with the public than formerly ; that some 
have grown cold towards it, and hence its 
resources have been essentially diminished. 
If these things are so, I can only say they 
have not fallen under my observation. 
From what I sometimes hear, I should be 
led to suppose that there does exist some- 
where, and in the breast of some body, a 
dislike of the Education Society not for- 
merly known. But from what I have yet 
discovered, I should be led to conclude 
that this dislike is more a matter of conjec- 
ture than of reality. That it is not now and 
that it has never been a favorite with the 
Christian community I am well aware, 
That an institution of this character, con- 
ducted on such principles as it has always 
been ; an institution aiming with so much 
wisdom and efficiency at such a result, as 
the thorough preparation of men for the 
Christian ministry ; an institution to which 
our own country and the world are indebt- 
ed, for so many of their most able and suc- 
cessful ministers; one on which heaven 
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has in many ways placed the seal ofits 
approbation, and made the means of so 
much good, both direct and indirect, that 
such an institution has from the beginning 
found it so difficult to secure to itself the 
public favor in a degree proportioned to its 
merits, must at first view appear somewhat 
unaccountable. The reasons for this fact, 
‘seemingly so anomalous, I have not at 
present time to state. ' 
That the Education Society has, within 
a little time past, done anything to forfeit a 
share of the confidence and favor with the 
public which it once enjoyed, or that it has 
in any considerable degree actually lost 
this confidence and favor, I have not been 
able to perceive. True it is, that less is 
now given to sustain it than a few years 
since. But it is well known that there is 
in the country a less amount of disposable 
funds. Other benevolent institutions have 
also found increased difficulty in obtaining 
the means of sustaining their operations ;— 
and this while the standard of Christian ben- 
evolence has evidently been rising among 
us. The urgent importunity with which one 
other cause has been lately pressed, has 
had a temporary effect in diminishing the 
amount bestowed on the object of which I 
am speaking. Not a few individuals have 
said to me they have felt so deeply in view 
of the condition of the Foreign Mission 
Board,and have been constrained to give 
so much to relieve its embarrassment, that 
they must for the present, wholly, or in 
great measure, withhold from every other 
object. At the same time they have pro- 
fessed astrong desire that other objects, 
and the Education Society in particular, 
might be sustained. 
That the Education Society has been for 
a season past less favored from a supposed 
surplus of educated ministers in the coun- 
try, is to me more doubtful than I once 
imagined. To every person well informed 
on this subject, it is well known, that, tak- 
ing the whole land, into account, every 
supposition of this kind involves a strange 
misapprehension of facts. What, though 
in some of the older and more inviting 
parts of New England, some few individ- 
uals who would have desired it, and who 
are qualified for it, have not been constant- 
ly occupied in the appropriate work of their 
ealling? Does this prove that there are 
ministers as many as are needed in all parts 
of the United States? Or does it prove 
that they are increasing among us in a de- 
gree at all proportioned to the increase of 
our population? Because peculiar cireum- 
stances have detained or have thrown back 
among us at the East some ministers, who 
might otherwise have been employed in 
the extensive, fast populating regions of 
the West, does this show that our country 
is in such danger of being sur-charged with 
spiritual instructers, that an approved me- 
thod of bringing them forward should be 
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abandoned? No man in his senses believes 
that these circumstances can be expected 
always to exist. We cannot suppose that 
heaven has put a final end to our nation’s 
prosperity; that our pecuniary embarrass- 
ments which have lasted so long are to last 
forever. But if not, then that prosperity 
must again flow, and those embarrassments 
must be relieved. No sooner however shall 
these things take place, than hundreds and 
thousands of Christian ministers may be 
sustained, where the need of them is now 
most distressing and alarming. 

I have many times heard the opinion ex- 
pressed, that if the work of qualifying men 
to become preachers of the gospel should 
be suspended or curtailed, the prospect 
which must thus be made to open before 
us, is such as tooccasion the most anxious 
concern ; that hence it must happen, that 
in a few short years the best supplied parts 
of the country will not be able to procure 
pastors for their vacant churches, and our 
missionary operations, both domestic and 
foreign, must be checked not for the want 
of money but of men. But it is an alarm- 
ing fact, that this work is already curtailed, 
While the number of souls in the country 
is almost one quarter more than it was ten 
years ago, the number of young men in 
preparation for the ministry, has not, so 
far as we can judge, been increased at all. 
Moreover, we have reason to conclude that 
the diminution of which I speak has not 
been comparative only, butabsolute. We 
know that the number of beneficiaries aid- 
ed by the Education Society has, during 
the last five or six years, been diminished 
about one quarter. From this fact it isa 
fair inference, that the whole number of 
young men in the country, in preparation 
for the sacred office, has, in this period, 
been diminished in the same proportion. 
At the same time, we are well aware, that 
in this period the demand for missionaries 
to the heathen, as well as to our own coun- 
trymen, has been continually increasing. 
It is confidently believed that the spirit of 
missions, and, what is identical with it, 
the spirit of Christian liberality, has also 
increased. Hence the opinion is often ex- 
pressed, that in what light soever the Edu- 
cation Society may be at present regarded, 
the time cannot be far distant, when our 
community will hold it in higher estima- 
tion and show it more favor than ever be- 
fore. ( 

As I have traversed the country, I have 
been somewhat surprised to find that so 
many of our ministers have received assist- 
ance, more or less, from this institution ;— 
also that, so many who were thus trained 
to their work, occupy the first rank both 
in point of location and public esteem. 
Surely but a limited knowledge of facts is 
needful to show that the objection, on 
which somany changes have been rung, 
that many of the individuals whom the 
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Education Society has assisted have disap- 
pointed public expectation—have not turned 
out well—is founded more on ignorance 
and prejudice than on a careful inquiry into 
facts. Whoever the men are who are des- 
titute of employment in these days, when 
ministers are supposed to be so superabun- 
dant, it is rare indeed to find this true of 
one who has been aided by the Education 
Society. 

Though the success of this Society has 
been as great, and the cases of failure as 
few, as the public ever had a right to expect, 
still a more careful selection of the objects 
of its favor, as well asa more careful super- 
vision over them, might have served to ad- 
vance its interests. The rule lately pub- 
lished by the Directors, that a year’s pro- 
bation be required of these young men as 
to both their Christian and their intellectual 
character, has been received with favor. 
Hence the hope has been expressed, that if 
the number of beneficiaries shall in future 
be diminished, the deficiency may be sup- 
plied by their higher qualifications. No 
man, surely, acquainted with the human 
heart, can expect this institution to carry 
on its operations free from mistake and 
failure ; at the same time too much vigi- 
lance cannot be exercised, that its credit be 
not impaired, and its usefulness diminished, 
by confidence and patronage bestowed 
where they are not merited. 

The late withholding from the benefici- 
aries of their quarterly appropriation, has 
awakened much concern. The hope has 
been expressed, that this fact, the like of 
which has not before occurred, may be 
overruled for good. The ground taken by 
the Directors, that they are to the young 
men only almoners of the public, that they 
can devote to the object before them, only 
what they receive, is: such as commends 
itself to every enlightened mind. There 
is reason to hope that an increase of liber- 
ality in favor of this object of charity will 
prevent the necessity of a similar withhold- 
ing in future. Itis thought that the cur- 
rent of opinion begins to set more in favor 
of this institution, and that a little improve- 
ment in the mode of its administration will 
be effectual in removing the most formi- 
dable opposition which it has had to encoun- 
ter from the first. 

Litchfield County, Ct. Jan, 1842. 


—»— 


WORTHY EXAMPLE. 


James Easter, who died in Hartford, 1775, 
has the following in his will:—* I give for 
the Public School where I now dwell 

South side] two acres of meadow land, 
[South Meadow] to be used and improved 
for the benefit thereof forever. I give to 
the Rey. Mr. Edward Eells, of Middletown, 
a sufficient sum out of my estate, to enable 
him to educate one of his sons at the col- 
lege, (which son I choose should be James 
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Eells,) that is to say, a sufficiency for the 
whole expense from the time of entering 
the college until he hath taken his first 
degree.’ This James Eells, was afterwards 
minister in Glastenbury, Ct. 

George Masters, of Hartford, who died 
in 1756, gave all his property ‘unto the 


Rey. Mr. John Graham, of Woodbury— 
and it is my desire that he would expend it 
and lay it outin bringing up his son Crouch 
Graham at the college.” Richard Crouch 
Graham, was afterwards minister in Pelham, 
— Cong. Observer. 


FUNDS. 


Receipts of the American Education Society, for the 
January Quarter, 1842. 


INCOME FROM FUNDS 279 63 
LOANS REFUNDED 1,351 24 
Donation from Rev. Geo. H. Apthorp, Missionary in 

Jaffna, Ceylon, by H. Hill, Esq. 30 00 

LEGACIES. 

Leacock, Pa. James Johnson, by Thos. Scott 

Woods, Ex. 50 00 
Essex, Ms. Mrs. Mary P. Choate, by Mr. John 

Choate and Mrs, Sally A. Norton, Exrs. 83 33—153 33 


AUXILIARY SOCIETIES, 
Essex County Soutn. 
[Hon. David Choate, Essex, Tr.] 
Wenham, Edmund Kimball, Esq. ann. pay’t. by Dr, Alden 5 00 
Essnx County, NortuH. 
[Col. Ebenezer Hale, Newbury, Tr.] 
Amesbury and Salisbury, Soc. of Rev. James B. 


Hadley 517 
Boxford, Soc. of Rev. W.S. Coggin 12 00 
Georgetown, Soc. of Rev. Isaac Braman 19 00 
Haverhill, (East) Soc. of Rey. Jas. R, Cushing 1 00—37 17 

HamMrpen County. 
(Mr. Samuel Raynolds, Springfield, Tr.] 
Blandford, Legacy of Mr. James Henry, by Mr. 

Charles J. Hinsdale 25 75 
Brimfield, Soc. of Rev. Joseph Vaill 47 00 
Chester, Ladies’ and Gent.’s Assoc, 2 52 
Longmeadow, (East) Cong. Ch. and Sec, 5 50 
Ludlow, Ladies’ Assoc. 9 06, Gent.’s do. 1049 19 55 
Palmer, Cong. Ch, and Soc. by Moses Barnes, 

through Rey. Mr. Cross 25 07 
Spring field, Soc. of Rev. Dr. Osgood, bal. 1 50 

D. Ames, Esq. 10 reams of letter paper. 
126 89 
Deduct expense of publishing Ann. Report, &. 8 54—118 35 


[Most of the above by Rev. Joseph Emerson, Agt.] 


Hamrsurre County. 
[Hon. Lewis Strong, Northampton, Tr.] 
Northampton, Ladies’ Ed. Soc. by Mrs. 


Williston 10 75 
Individuals in Ist Parish : 3 50 
I. P. Williston, Esq. lst Parish 100 00—114 25 


Plainfield, Collection, by Rev. Mr, Hawley 7 20—121 45 
[Most of the above by Rev. Joseph Emerson, Agt.J 


SoutH ConrrRENCE oF CHURCHES, 
Mipp.iesex County. 


[Mr. Otis Hoyt, Framingham, Tr.] 


Holliston, by Rev. Jos. Emerson, Agt. 51 68 
Piymoutu County. 
[Dea. Morton Eddy, Bridgewater, Tr. } 
Abington, Soc. of Rev. James W. Ward 32 00 
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Revraerous Cxan. Soc. or MiIpDLESEX ' 
NortuH anv VIcINITY. 


(Dea. Jonathan 8. Adams, Groton, Tr.] 


Ashby, Assoc. 5 52, Boxboro’, 4 50 10 02 
Fitchburg, Individuals 1907, Ladies’? Ed. Soc. 
by Miss Sarah Wood, Tr. 4 63 23 70 


Groton 16 50, Leominster 6 80, Lunenburg 9 81-31 61 
Harvard 31 80, Shirley 3, Stowe 12 87, Town- 
send 20 72, Westford 12 31 80 70—146 03 


Worcrster Cenrrat Assoc. 
(Hon. Abijah Bigelow, Worcester, Tr.]} 


North Brookfeld, Soc. of Rev. Dr. Snell, in pt. 106 61 

Parton, Ch. and Cong. by Mr. Wm. Phipps 5 00 

Shrewsbury, Soc. of Rey. James Averill, $40 of 
ich to const. him an H. M. by Mr, Lean- 

der Fales 62 50 

Upton, Soc. of Rev. Benjamin Wood 56 52 

estboro’, Soc. of Rev. Chas. B. Kittredge 98 91—329 54 


[Most of the above by Rev. Joseph Emerson, Agt.] 


Epucatron Society 1n WoRCESTER 
NortH AssociaTION. 


{Mr. Moses Chamberlain, Templeton, Tr.] 


Boylston, Soc. of Rev. Wm. H. Sanford 343 
New Braintree, Soc. of Rev. John Fiske, in part 58 37—61 80 


[The above by Rev. Joseph Emerson, Agt.] 


Ruove [suanp State AUXILIARY. 
(Mr. Isaac Wilcox, Providence, Tr.] 


Bristol, Soc. of Rev. Thomas Shepard 55 00 
Providence, Ladies’ Ed. Assoc. Richmond St. Ch. 


by Mrs, Alice Clark, Tr, 20 00 

Rev. Dr. Tucker's Society 151 50 

Rev. Mr. Leavitt’s 39 00 
Rev. Mr. Parker’s 9 50—275 00 
$2,972 19 


MAINE BRANCH. 
{Prof. William Smyth, Brunswick, Tr.] 


Hallowell, R. K. Page, Esq. fora Temp. Schol. 75 00 
Somerset Ed. Soc, Cont. at annual meeting 14 25 
A Friend 1 00 
$90 25 
NEW HAMPSHIRE BRANCH. 
(Hon. Samuel Morril, Concord, Tr.] 
_ Claremont, Rev. R. F. Lawrence, in part, to const. 
eo aly E. Pullera L. M. uae 5 00 
~ Cont, in Cong. Ch. and Soc, 7 18—12 18 
Croyden, Cong. Ch. by Rev. A. Swift 1710 
Lempster, 2d Ch. by R. Roundy 2 62 
Mrs. Mary Brewer, by do. 1 00—8 62 
Plainfield, West Ch. by Rev. Wm. Hutchinson 2 91 
[The above by Newton Whittlesey, Esq. T'r. Sullivan 
County Ed, Society.) 
Amherst, Ladies! Rd. So. 21 42, Gent, 12 07, by Treas. 
Hillsboro’ Co, Benev. Soc. 83 49 


Dunburton, Cong. Ch. and Soc, by Mr. W, E. Whipple 15 67 
Hancock, Ladies’ Ed. Soc, by ‘lr, Hills’o, Co. Ben, Soc. 2 91 
Hollis, Soc. of Rev, D, Perry, by Rev. Jos. Emerson, Agt. 88 84 
North Hampton, Soc. of Rev: Jona. French, by Jos. 
Boardman, sq. Mr. Rockingham Co, Conf. of Cha. 
Merrimack Co. Ed. Soc. by Rev. Asa P. Tenney, ''r. 
John P. Wallace, late of Acworth, towards L. M. by 
10 00 


Rev. John Woods 
' 9162 83 


9 60 
16 SL 
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CONNECTICUT BRANCH. 
[Eliphalet Terry, Esq. Hartford, Tr.] 


“~ 


Pats toconst. Mrs. Lucy Scarborough an LI. M. 20 00 
» Soc. of Rev. W. R, Jewett, in part 63 10 
Norfolk, Mrs. Sarah Battell, by Dea, N, Willis 5 00 

North Woodstock, Soc. of Rev. Thos, Boutelle, of which 
$40 is to const. him an H. M. 45 00 
Norwich, Soc. of Rev. Alvan Bond, Gent. subs, in part, 
of which $10 is to const. Mrs, Wm. Williams a L. 

M. of Ct. Branch rae 8 

An individual of the Soc, 11 reams of letter paper. 
[Most of the above by Rev. Jos. Emerson, Agt.] 


Bloomfield, Coll. by Rev. Ansel Nash, Agt. 29 89 


East Granby, do. in Soc. of Rev. Mr. Hemenway, by him 18 87 
East Hartford, bal, of coll. by Rev. A. Nash 9 25 


103 50 


FUNDS. 
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anklin, 1st Soc. by Rey. Dr. Nott — 413 
Norwich, Cont. in Soc. of BS pg Arms, by Rev. Mr. cree 
Bon z 
Somers, Collection, by Rev. A. Nash 69 38 

Verbal bequest of Anna Chapin, dec’d. pd. 
by Oliver Chapin, at her request 160 50 
Bal. of collection, by Rev. Mr. Terry 
Suffield, Collection, by Rev. A. Nash 


. 


$576 66 


CENTRAL AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY. 
{Mr. William A. Booth, New York, Tr.] 


Mrs. Bruen, Newark, N, J. 5, Rev. F. Y. Vail, St. Augus- 
tine 10, Donation of two Gentlemen in the 2d Presb. Church, 
Elizabethtown, N. J. 9, Orange, Ist Ch. 1875, Orange, 2d 
Ch. 20, Catskill, Ist Ch. 6045, O. Day, Esq. donation 75, 
Brooklyn, Ist Ch. in part 98 53, Female Ed. Soc. Hudson 10, 
Coll. in Bleecker St. Ch. N. Y. in part 117 07, Avails of un- 
current funds 16 06, Mr. Day, Catskill 7, Bloomfield, N. J. 
Ist Presb. Ch. 25 39, Donation of Mr. Wright 3440, Mrs. 
Sophia B, Ford, West Point 5, Attleboro’, 2d Ch. 26, Mr. 
Benedict, Bleecker St. Ch. N. Y. 2, A member in do. 5, Car- 
mine St. Ch. N. Y. balance of coll. for 1840, 57, Donation of 
Mr. Wm. L. King 350, Mendham, N. J. 41 25, Spring St. 
Ch. coll. in part 55 36, Monthly Concert in do. 1146, Mr. 
Schoals of do. 20. $733 22 


UTICA AGENCY. 
[James Dutton, Esq. Utica, Tr.] 


Amsterdam 43 85, Baldwinsville 6, Camillus 11 25, Con- 
stable, Rev. A. Foster 4 92, Champlain 40, Crown Foint 60, 
Carthage 6, DeKalb 208, East Whitehall 15, Gouveneur, a 
balance 2 42, Glenns Falls 2504, Madison 15 12, Malone, Con- 
gregational collection 17, Mrs. Anne Keeler, 5, Montreal, Ca~ 
nada, American Presb. Ch. 106 29, A pastor’s wife 5, Henry 
Lyman 3, Mrs. H. Lyman 2; Middle Granville 39, North 
Adams 10, Oneida Association 925, Potsdam 34, Parishville 
5, Sauquoit 12 19, Westmoreland 6 50, Whitehall 60 75, 
Madrid 11, Mowers 10, Martinsburg 25, North Granville 28 
10. $571 76 


WESTERN EDUCATION SOCIETY OF NEW YORK. 
[J. S. Seymour, Esq. Auburn, Tr.) 


Waterloo 550, Geneva, bal. of Axtell scholarship 55, Pal- 
myra 17 14, Victor 11, Rochester, 2d Ch. 36 17, Washington 
St. Ch. Rochester 7, I’. B. Hamilton 12, Henrietta, a Lady 50 
cts. East Bloomfield 42 08, Penn Yan Ladies’ Society 26 34. 

$202 23 


PHILADELPHIA EDUCATION SOCIETY. 
[Geo. W. McClelland, Esq. Philadelphia, Tr.] 


Collection in 3d Ch. Phil. in part 50, Newark, N. J. 2d Ch. 
76 06, Church of St. George’s, Delaware, in part 28 75, Dona- 
tion from G. W. McClelland 73 15, Monthly Con, Ist Ch. Phil. 
5, Miss Stewart, Bridesburg, Pa. 15, Wilmington, Del. 60, 
P. F. Smith, West Chester, Pa. 5, Pittsburg, 3d Ch. 62, Phil. 
Home Miss, Soc, 4 45. ; $377 4L 


WESTERN RESERVE BRANCH. 
[Anson A. Brewster, Esq., Hudson, O., Tr.] 


Gustavus 4 25, Windham, bal. 5, Braceville 6 

Kinsman, bal. 6 75, Youngstown 11, Strongsville 12, 
Warren 25 

W.R. College, bal. 3, Monroe, Mich. 16, Mich, Ed. 
Soc, pr. H. Hallock 6 50 

Gull-Prairie 85 cts. in part, Niles 3260, Kalamazoo 5, 
Albion 4 58 

Tecumseh 16 53, Ypsilanti, in part 38 32, Clinton, Rev. 
E.N. Nichols 5 

Mt. Clemens, pr. Rev. A. S. Wells 10, Mesopotamia, 
Ohio Fem. Ed. Soc, 2 20 

Burton, bal, 1 62, Clevelund F, E, Soc. 14, Unionville, 
P. Mixer 5 

Huntington, bal, 1, Twinsburg, bal. 28 cts. Avails of six 

" esa 23 60 

as 


15 25 
54 75 
25 50 
43 08 
59 85 
12 20 
20 62 


61 28 
8 50 


$300 98 


Whole amount received $5,987 43, 


Clothing received during the Quarter. 


Cleveland, O. Ladies’ Ed. Soc. sundries valued at 
Dedham, Ms. from two Ladies, US & 
Mesopotamia, O, Ladies’ Ed. Soc. * a 
New Ipswich, N. H. Ladies’ Char, 

Soc. by Mrs. Joanna Thayer, Sec. 
Tallmadge, O. Ladies’ Ed. Soc. sundries 
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MEMOIR OF REV. CHARLES NISBET, D. D. 


FIRST PRESIDENT OF DICKINSON COLLEGE, PA. 


Some account of Dr. Nisbet, the first President of Dickinson College, 
may be found in the history of that college, by Prof. Caldwell, in the 9th 
volume of the American Quarterly Register, p. 119, seq. We now 
present a more extended Memoir. For the materials from which we have 
compiled it, we are indebted to the interesting volume, prepared by the 
Rev. Samuel Miller, D, D., of Princeton, N. J., and published in New 
York, in 1840, by Robert Carter. 


Cuartes Nisset was born in Haddington, Scotland, Jan. 21, 1786. 
He was the third son of William and Alison Nisbet. His brother, Rev. 
Andrew Nisbet, pastor of Gervald in the presbytery of Haddington, 
died, unmarried, several years before the decease of Charles. Another 
brother, William, a merchant, died about the time that Charles came to 
this country. Charles remained with his father till the 16th year of his 
age, diligently employed in studying the Latin and Greek languages, and 
the various studies which were required for admission to the university. 
In 1752, he entered the University of Edinburgh. From the funds which 
he received as a private teacher, he was enabled to meet all his college 
expenses. At this early age, he furnished that evidence of accurate 
scholarship, dignity of demeanor, and capacity for instructing others, 
which gained at once the confidence of his friends. He was graduated in 
1754. He then entered the Divinity Hall in Edinburgh, as student in 
theology. In this new situation, he supported himself by editing a popular 
periodical. During this period, he gave earnest attention to the subject of 
personal religion. On the 10th of March, 1756, he recorded an act of 
solemn dedication to God, drawn up in a spirit of enlightened and ardent 
devotion. On the 18th of April, 1756, he drew up another paper of similar 
import. He remained in the Divinity Hall six years. He was licensed to 
preach the gospel, Sept. 24, 1760, by the Presbytery of Edinburgh. He 
was in the 24th year of his age. 

In the course of his education, young Nisbet became acquainted with 
Dr. Witherspoon, who was about fourteen years older than himself. Under 
his direction, some of his studies, particularly that of the French language, 
had been conducted. The first sermon, which Mr. Nisbet preached, was 
in Dr. Witherspoon’s pulpit in Paisley. They continued to be affectionate 
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friends till Dr. Witherspoon’s death in 1794. Mr. Nisbet’s first engage- 
ment, as a stated preacher, was to supply a church in Glasgow. Here he 
remained about two years. The congregation had stipulated, besides 
paying the salary mentioned in their call, to furnish him with a_ house. 
This stipulation, however, they failed to fulfil. Though Mr. Nisbet was 
highly acceptable, yet as he had no family, they postponed a compliance 
with their engagement. Receiving a call to another church, he thought it 
his duty to accept it. On taking leave of the congregation, he preached 
from the words, “‘ and Paul dwelt two whole years in his own hired house, 
and received all that came in unto him.” 

The call referred to. was from the parish of Montrose, a large and 
flourishing town on the east coast of Scotland, a royal borough, and a 
place of considerable importance both for its maritime trade, and its valu- 
able manufactures. The church was large and intelligent. Having been 
‘for some time in want of an assistant to their aged and infirm pastor, they 
applied to the Rev. Dr. Gillies of Glasgow, to recommend to them a suit- 
able candidate. The Doctor immediately named Mr. Nisbet, as the most 
promising preacher he could think of. Mr. Nisbet accepted the invitation, 
and soon entered on his new charge. He was regularly ordained on the 
17th of May, 1764, by the Presbytery of Brechin. The church was 
uncommonly large. The tradition is, that in the administration of the 
Lord’s Supper, which, in the church of Scotland is dispensed at tables, 
and not in pews, there were usually fourteen or fifteen tables. Such a 
charge, with the duties of visiting, catechising, &c., must have been a 
formidable undertaking toa young man. The senior minister was aged 
and infirm, and was seldom able to appear in public. He lived, however, 
nearly ten years after Mr. Nisbet was brought into connection with him. 
He died in 1773, leaving his young assistant in sole charge of the congre- 

ation. 

2 About two years after Mr. Nisbet settled at Montrose, he was united in 
marriage with Miss Anne Tweedie, daughter of Thomas Tweedie, Esq., of 
Quarter, about thirty miles south of Edinburgh. They lived together 
about thirty-eight years in great harmony and comfort. On occasion of 
their marriage, and that of another distinguished individual at Montrose, 
_ Dr. Beattie, the celebrated philosopher and poet of Aberdeen, composed 
and transmitted a beautiful poem, which he styled Epithalamium Montro- 
stanum, 

It is well known, that Dr. Witherspoon declined the first invitation 
which he received to the presidency of the college of New Jersey. He, 
thereupon, recommended Mr. Nisbet “as the fittest man of all his 
acquaintance” to be at the head of a college. In a short time, however, 
Dr. Witherspoon, having reconsidered the subject, determined to accept 
the call. Mr. Nisbet was now regarded as among the most learned min- 
isters in Scotland. He was proverbially called the “ Walking Library.” 
His thirst for knowledge was insatiable. His habits of study were 
singularly diligent. ‘The libraries within his reach were large and valuable. 
Tis access to the society of literary men, both in and out of the church, 
was such as seldom falls to the lot of one so young. The secret of the last 
mentioned circumstance was his almost unrivalled wit and humor. He 
was qualified to instruct and entertain any circle, literary or religious, of 
the most elevated class. He was intimately acquainted with several of the 
nobility of Scotland, with some of whom he carried on a protracted 
correspondence. 


When Mr. Nisbet entered on the ministry in the church of Scotland, 
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that church was divided, and had been long divided, into two great parties, 
the orthodox and the moderate. 'The former were distinguished for their 
attachment to evangelical truth, and faithful preaching, and by their 
Opposition to patronage. ‘The moderate party, of whom Dr. Robertson, 
the historian, was a long time leader, were more lax in their doctrinal views, 
less evangelical in their preaching, friends to patronage, and more accom- 
modating to politicians, Mr. Nisbet associated himself, from the first, 
decidedly with the orthodox party, along with his early and faithful friend, 
Dr. Witherspoon. His piety, his learning, his wit, his powerful appeals, 
sometimes prevailed over all the talents and the tactics of his opposers. 
His skill as a debater was remarkable. Two good specimens of his 
speeches, Dr. Miller has preserved in the memoir. His memory was 
such as to furnish him with apt quotations from every department of 
literature, with the peculiar pertinence and point of which, he sometimes 
demolished his opponent, and often electrified the body which he addressed. 
It appeared as if no argument, no quotation, no bon mot, could ever take 
him by surprise. 

Not many years after Mr. Nisbet’s settlement at Montrose, the troubles 
between Great Britain and her American colonies began. Mr. Nisbet 
was with the colonies in principle and feeling, though he did not allow 
himself to violate the duty of a loyal subject. His friend, Dr. Witherspoon, 
had in 1768, removed to America, and was known there as the firm and 
active friend of his adopted country. As Ms. Nisbet’s friendship for the 
rebellious colonies was no secret, it attracted the notice of the partisans of 
government, and drew down upon him their frowns. On occasion of a 
national fast, he took for his text the passage in Daniel, which closes with 
the words, ‘“‘ Mene, mene, tekel, upharsin.” On another public fast day, 
the town council of Montrose, who occupied a pew in a conspicuous 
situation, perceiving from the commencement of the discourse, that its 
character was by no means likely to suit their taste, rose in a body, and 
left the church. Mr. Nisbet, stretching forth his hand towards the seat 
which they had just occupied, said with emphasis, ‘‘ the wicked flee when 
no man pursueth.” ‘Though such things drew on him no little odium, yet 
his eminent talents, piety and faithfulness enabled him to retain his station 
without difficulty. In his friendship for the oppressed colonies, he was 
warmly seconded by other eminent men, among whom was the Rev. Dr. 
John Erskine, of Edinburgh. In 1782, he prepared a series of letters to 
the members of the established church of Scotland, in which his views of 
the unhappy policy pursued by the church, are given with great strength 
and eloquence. In the same year, he cordially cooperated with a special 
effort which was made to obtain from the Parliament a repeal of the 
Patronage Act. 

Though Mr. Nisbet was regarded with much jealousy, on account of the 
prominent part which he took in favor of ecclesiastical and civil liberty, 
yet he had warm friends among the nobility and gentry as well as the 
clergy. Some specimens of the letters of the Countess of Leven to him, 
are given by Dr. Miller, which are highly honorable to her piety and good 
sense. Some amusing specimens of his correspondence with the Earl of 
Buchan are also inserted. 

In 1783, the college of New Jersey conferred on him the degree of 
Doctor in Divinity. He was then in the 48th year of his age. His 
reputation had been, for several years, honorably known on this side the 
Atlantic. 

Soon after the return of peace, measures were taken to establish a new 
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college in the town of Carlisle, Cumberland County, Pennsylvania, one 
hundred and twenty miles west of Philadelphia. Among the gentlemen 
most zealous in their efforts for this purpose were John Dickinson, 
Governor of the State, Dr. Benjamin Rush, William Bingham, Henry 
Hill, and others. The institution took the name of Dickinson College, in 
honor of the distinguished statesman and political writer, who nominally 
took the lead in its establishment, and who was its most liberal benefactor. 
On the 8th of April, 1784, the trustees made choice of Dr. Nisbet, as 
president of the college, not only with unanimity, but with great warmth 
and cordiality. Measures were immediately taken to induce him to accept 
of the appointment. Besides the official communication, Gov. Dickinson 
and Dr. Rush, each addressed to him several private letters, in which, with 
great zeal, the reasons in favor of an affirmative answer were spread before 
him. Dr. Rush had acquired his medical education at Edinburgh, had 
‘had some agency in prevailing on Dr. Witherspoon, to accept of his 
appointment at Princeton, and had become acquainted, it is believed, with 
Dr. Nisbet. : 

‘The fact is,” says Dr. Miller, ‘‘ the establishment of Dickinson College 
was not called for, either by the resources of the country, or its literary 
wants. The University of ‘Pennsylvania, at Philadelphia, and the College 
of New Jersey, furnished all the means of instruction which were really 
demanded, and indeed more than could receive adequate patronage in the 
impoverished state of the c8untry.” ‘‘ But some movements in the legis- 
lature of Pennsylvania,” continues Dr. Miller, “ in 1779, in founding and 
endowing the University, had exceedingly disobliged a number of gentle- 
men in Philadelphia, and none more than Dr. Rush.” He had little 
cordiality of feeling with the Rev. Dr. Ewing, the provost of the University, 
or with the Rev. Dr. Witherspoon, president of the College at Princeton. 
From these disturbed feelings, there is little doubt, arose, at least in part, 
the plan of founding a new College at Carlisle. Even the clergy and other 
literary men in the immediate vicinity of Carlisle, did not at first see the 
wisdom or the practicability of establishing the new institution. But in 
process of time objections were obviated; a charter was obtained; and the 
College was set in motion. 

Every thing appeared to be now depending upon the wise selection of a 
president. Chiefly through the influence of Dr. Rush, the corporation 
make choice of Dr. Nisbet. He was one of the most eminent clergymen 
of the established church, a gentleman of fine talents and learning, and 
known to be a warm friend to the American colonies. Situated as he 
was, however, with an ample pecuniary support, in the midst of affec- 
tionate parishioners and friends, and honored by persons of distinguished 
piety and intelligence, he would necessarily find many obstacles in the way 
of the new undertaking. Some of his most cherished friends remonstrated 
against it. Some persons, also, in this country, opposed the measure. 
They feared to excite expectations which could not be fulfilled, strongly 
doubting the propriety of inducing so distinguished a man to come from 
Great Britain, to a situation necessarily uncomfortable, at least compared 
with that which he was invited to leave. A few individuals feared that 
the erection of a new College at Carlisle, might interfere with the pros- 
perity of institutions already existing. Some of them took measures to 
inform Dr, Nisbet of their apprehensions. But, after much hesitation and 
conflict, he accepted of the invitation. 

Dr. Nisbet sailed from Greenock, with his family, April 23, 1785, and 
Janded in Philadelphia, on the 9th of June. He was now in the 50th year 
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of his age. He had lost by death four children in Scotland. The family, 
which he brought with him, consisted of Mrs. Nisbet, two sons, and two 
daughters. Thomas, the elder of the sons, was a graduate of the University 
of Edinburgh, and a man of uncommonly fine talents. 

Dr. Nisbet reached Carlisle on the 4th of July, and was cordially 
welcomed by the citizens. The next day, he entered on the arduous 
duties of his office. The introductory discourse, which he delivered, was 
on the importance of the union of piety and learning. It was an able 
performance, and was published. 

Scarcely, however, had he commenced his labors, before he and several 
members of his family, were attacked with severe and protracted illness. 
They underwent what has been called a seasoning to the climate, of the 
most trying kind. Most of them were seized with an obstinate fever, 
which ‘brought them very low. The Doctor was confined to his house, in 
a great measure, for several months. He was so completely discouraged, 
that he sent in his resignation on the 18th of October following, and deter- 
mined to return to Scotland. The trustees yielded to his request with 
great reluctance. Before spring, however, the Doctor and his family had 
so far recovered their health and spirits, that they concluded to remain in 
the country. On the 10th of May, he was unanimously reélected to his 
office. Happily, in the good providence of God, the climate of Carlisle, 
never afterwards subjected him to a similar trial. As soon as his health 
was established, he entered on the preparation and delivery of four 
co-ordinate course of lectures, on Logic, Mental Philosophy, Moral Phi- 
losophy and Belles Lettres, including interesting views, historical and 
jiterary, of the principal Latin and Greek writers. They were all carried 
on at the same time, and with the greatest apparent ease; the lecture of 
each successive day being, for the most part written, so far as it was 
committed to writing at all, on the preceding evening. But it was not 
necessary for him to write more than the leading outlines of a lecture on 
almost any subject. Besides the four courses already mentioned, he 
delivered a fifth on Systematic Theology, which his biographer supposes 
to have been the first on that subject ever prepared and delivered in this 
country. 

A number of pious students, who graduated in 1788, requested Dr. 
Nisbet, to give them instruction in theological studies. With this request 
he complied. His first lecture was delivered Oct. 31, 1788, and the last, 
January 5, 1791, thus extending to a little more than two years and two 
months. The whole number of lectures comprised in the course, was 
four hundred and eighteen. One was delivered each day, for five days in 
the week, and was read so slowly that each student took down a complete 
copy. He drew freely from such writers as Turretin, Witsius, Rivet and 
Le Blanc. After this course was completed, he delivered twenty-two 
lectures on the pastoral office. In addition to these labors, he regularly 
preached in the Presbyterian church in Carlisle, alternately with the Rev. 
Dr. Davidson, Vice-President of the College, and pastor of the church. 
In this part of his duties, as well as in others, he was highly acceptable 
and popular. The first commencement in the College was held September 
26, 1787, when nine students received the degree of B. A. , 

Still. Dr. Nisbet was not a little disappointed. The first five or six 
years after he arrived in this country, formed one of the most unfortunate 
periods in which a stranger could have transferred his residence from 
Great Britain to the United States. Public and private credit had sunk 
to a low ebb. Government was powerless, Commerce was almost at a 
stand. The College, necessarily, partook of the national embarrassment. 
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From the first but slenderly endowed, it was beset with difficulties. 
‘Money was too scarce to allow many parents who desired it, to give their 
children a liberal education. ‘The State legislature was not then sufh- 
ciently alive to the interests of literature to make any considerable grants to 
seminaries of learning. And to crown all, the trustees of the College were 
a body so large, and consisted of gentlemen so little homogeneous in their 
principles and character, that united and energetic action for any length 
of iime together could not be expected. The social and literary state of 
the country, too, was such as was ill adapted to answer the expectations of 
one, who in Scotland, had been the idol of a large circle of friends; who, 
whenever he went to Edinburgh, is said to have had at least one hundred 
intelligent and literary acquaintances, gentlemen of wealth and leisure, 
some of them among the first noblemen of the country, who rejoiced to see 
him, and in whose society and conversation, he enjoyed the purest satis- 
faction. It is unnecessary to say that the situation of things in our 
country, particularly in the interior of Pennsylvania, was then altogether 
different. This striking contrast could not but deeply affect a gentleman 
of Dr. Nisbet’s fine sensibilities. In addition to these unfavorable 
considerations, his salary, which was by no means large, was but imper- 
fectly paid. It is easy to see from the language of several of his corres- 
pondents in Britain, that his situation was far from being one of unmixed 
comfort; and that as late as 1794 or 1795, the idea of his return to 
Scotland, though laid aside by himself, was not wholly abandoned by his 
transatlantic friends. In 1787, he wrote as follows: ‘* With regard to my 
own situation, it is tolerable, though not according to expectation, and 
must improve only by the improvement of the public. I have more trouble 
with the old than with the young. Our trustees are generally men of 
small acquaintance with letters, even those that have been bred to learned 
professions, and can scarcely be made to understand their duty. The 
importation of books has almost ceased since the war, except novels, plays 
and such trifles. ‘There is little curiosity, and consequently, little know!l- 
edge. The youth readily receive the superficial and introductory parts of 
knowledge; but are little fit for abstract studies, and sit down contented 
with low attainments. My department in the College is Moral Philosophy ; 
but, for the want of an adequate number of teachers, I am obliged to give 
a course on Logic and Metaphysics. We have but four effective teachers, 
though we need two more at least. Donations have raised our library to 
2,800 volumes. It contains many good books; though our wants in that 
department are still numerous. Our numbers are short of a Scotch 
seminary, but nearly equal to those of this country.” 

In 1790, Dr. Nisbet’s eldest daughter, Mary, was married to William 
Turnbull, Esq., a native of Scotland, who had been for a number of years 
a respectable merchant of Philadelphia, but who was, at that time, a 
resident of Pittsburgh. This proved to be a happy connection, and con- 
tributed, with other circumstances, to bind Dr. Nisbet to the United 
States, and to render him less and less disposed to withdraw from the 
important station to which he had been called. 

In 1792, he paid a visit to Governor Dickinson, who then resided at 
Wilmington, Delaware, in that dignified enjoyment, which became an 
affluent, enlightened, retired statesman. ‘This visit was a highly gratifying 
one on both sides. Governor Dickinson seems to have retained, what 
some of the other original trustees did not, a deep sense of the obligation, 
resulting from their written pledges, in calling Dr. Nisbet from Scotland, 
to consult, and endeavor to secure, his personal comfort. He, therefore, 
ever treated him with the most pointed attention and respect. A gentle- 
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man, who was present at the interview, says, that the conversation, in the 
evening, turned on the following subject, ‘The probable effect of a zeal- 
ous and ardent prosecution of the study of the physical sciences on the 
religious character; or, the tendency of a long-continued and earnest 
investigation of the wonders of nature to produce a forgetfulness of the 
Creator and Governor of the world.” In this conversation, Dr. Nisbet, as 
was expected and desired, took the lead. At the close, Gov. Dickinson 
said to him, “ Doctor, what you have said would form an invaluable octavo 
volume. I would give a large sum to have it in that form.” He urged 
his guest to pay him an annual visit. On Dr. Nisbet’s return home, he 
received notice, that Gov. Dickinson had deposited 500 dollars in one of 
the Philadelphia banks, subject to his order, for defraying the expense of 
the future visits which he had solicited. Accordingly, for several years, 
Dr. Nisbet paid an annual visit to the venerable statesman. 

In 1793, the rebellion broke out in Pennsylvania, occasioned by the tax 
laid by the government of the United States, on the distilling of ardent 
spirits. A military force was called out, of which Washington took 
command. The popular excitement in Carlisle was very great. Drs, 
Nisbet and Davidson concurred in the opinion, that it was proper to say 
something from the pulpit adapted to allay the excitement. Accordingly, 
Dr. Davidson, preached in the morning, a mild discourse, which, though 
not very acceptable to the populace, gave but little offence. In the after- 
noon, Dr. Nisbet preached from the text, ‘‘ And that ye study to be quiet, 
and to do your own business, and to work with your own hands, as we 
commanded you.” He endeavored to show, that all men were not equally 
fitted to be philosophers, legislators and statesmen, but that some were 
intended for working with their own hands. This sermon gave great 
offence to a part of the congregation, insomuch that his house and life 
were endangered. ‘The whiskey insurgents were actually proceeding 
towards his dwelling, but were stopped by a friend, who informed them 
that the Doctor’s youngest daughter was lying very ill, and that to assault 
his house, under such circumstances, would be brutal rather than patriotic. 

In 1795, Dr. Nisbet’s youngest daughter, Alison, was married to Dr, 
Samuel M’Coskry, an eminent physician residing in Carlisle. 

Dr. Nisbet took the deepest interest in the progress of the French 
Revolution, which so terribly distinguished the closing years of the last 
century. At the beginning of the movement, he predicted no good either 
to France or Europe. He denounced in the most energetic manner, the 
principles which were then at work. As the horrors of the tragedy were 
unfolded, his feelings were wrought up to the highest pitch. The 
thoughts, with which his mind was crowded, appeared in the letters which 
he then wrote, in his sermons, in his conversation, and in his lectures to 
the students. Indeed Burke himself was not a more uncompromising 
opponent to the French experiment. 

For anumber of years before his decease, Dr. Nisbet was not only 
diligent, but unceasing, in his attendance upon the duties of his office. 
From the time of his recovery from the severe illness which reduced him 
so low soon after his arrival in this country, until the beginning of that 
disease which terminated his life, such were his fidelity and zeal, that he 
bad scarcely ever been prevented, for a single day, from attending on the 
public duties of his station. Literary labor, and especially that which 
consisted in imparting the elements of knowledge to young men, was the 
delight of his heart. 

In the early years of the present century, his letters bear the marks of 
great depression of spirits, and the gradual ceasing of those fond expecta- 
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tions which he had once entertained in regard to the cause of literature in 
the United States. Instead of enlarging and improving the system of 
public instruction, the trustees of the College, several years before Dr. 
Nisbet’s death, directed the course of study to be shortened, and required 
as much to be done in one year as had formerly occupied two ‘years. 
Against this measure he strongly remonstrated, as a kind of literary 
quackery ; as adapted to impose upon the public; and to deceive young 
men who were seeking a liberal education. His remonstrances, however, 
were of no effect. The salary, which the trustees originally promised to 
pay him, was £250 sterling, or about $1,200. A few years before his 
death, finding the number of students small, and the finances of the insti- 
tution declining, they reduced the stipend to $800, a sum altogether 
insufficient for the comfortable support of his family. Even this sum, 
however, was miserably paid. At the time of his decease, the arrears had 
nearly reached the amount of four or five years’ salary ; and were recovered 
at last only by a legal process. 

About the beginning of January, 1804, Dr. Nisbet was seized with a 
severe cold, accompanied with inflammation of the lungs and fever, which 
gradually gained ground, until it terminated his life. He endured his 
severe pains with uncommon patience and fortitude. The only faculty of 
his mind, which appeared to be impaired, was his memory, which in health 
was one of the leading powers of his intellect. This prevented his holding 
much connected conversation with those around him during his last hours. 
The exercises of devotion appeared to occupy his heart and his lips, as 
long as he was able to utter them. The last efforts of vocal utterance 
which could be distinguished, were employed in articulating with great 
tenderness, the name of his wife; and in saying with peculiar fervor, 
«* Holy, Holy, Holy!”—With these words on his lips, he gently fell asleep, 
on the 18th of January, 1804, being within three days, of completing the 
sixty-eighth year of his age. . 

The departure of the venerable president, covered not only his family, 
but also the whole College with the mantle of mourning. The feelings of 
a widely extended and peculiar attachment and veneration were called into 
exercise. ‘The College, the town, the whole neighborhood, appeared as 
mourners. ‘The funeral was attended by multitudes. The trustees, faculty 
and students of the College, appeared in a manner which marked their deep 
sense of the loss which they had sustained. A sermon was preached on 
the occasion, by the Rev. Dr. Davidson. A Latin ode to his memory was 
composed by Mr. James Ross, who had been a professor in the College. 
A monument was erected to his memory, by his only surviving son, the 
Hon. Alexander Nisbet, Judge of the City Court of Baltimore. 

Mrs. Nisbet survived her husband more than three years. Her health 
and strength declined from his decease. She died on the 12th of May, 
1807, in the hopes of the gospel. She was an excellent woman, and 
peculiarly fitted to support and comfort her husband. 

Dr. Nisbet’s eldest son, Thomas, survived him only ashort time. He 
was never married. Alexander, graduated at Dickinson College, and 
studied. law with Judge Duncan, of Carlisle. He has been twenty-three 
years judge in Baltimore, He married Miss Mary C. Owings, of Maryland. 
They have had seven children, three sons and four daughters. The 
daughters only survive. Dr. Nisbet’s eldest daughter, the wife of William 
Turnbull, Esq., died about twenty years after her father. She left nine 
children, four sons and five daughters. All but one son, are still living, 
and in various highly respectable situations. The youngest daughter, 
Alison, wife of Dr. M’Coskry, was left a widow in 1818, and is still living. 
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She had six children. Of these one son only and two daughters survive. 
The son is the Rt. Rev. Samuel M’Coskry, D. D., bishop of the Episcopal 
church in Michigan. Mary, the second daughter, is the wife of Rev. 
Erskine Mason, D. D., of New York. Alison, the youngest daughter, is 
the wife of Prof. Charles D. Cleaveland, of Philadelphia. 
In closing this brief sketch, we subjoin a few notices in relation to the 
character of Dr. Nisbet. 
‘« He was, beyond all comparison,” says the Rev. Dr. Ashbel Green, “a 
man of the most learning that I have ever personally known. Of this 
learning, however, he was never ostentatious.” ‘‘ Besides his own lan- 
' guage, he was skilled in Hebrew, Chaldee, Greek, Latin, French, Italian, 
Spanish, German, and probably Erse. When he left Europe, he was 
supposed to be among the best Greek scholars it contained. While at the 
University, during one of his vacations, he read all the Homilies of Chry- 
sostom. Of the Iliad, he could repeat by memory, a- great, if not the 
greater part. But. he was not merely a linguist. There was scarcely a 
subject or topic, in any department of liberal knowledge, and even in some 
of the mechanic arts, with which he was not acquainted. Of what are 

“usually called the exact sciences, I think his knowledge was only general.”’ 
«In memory and wit, I always viewed him asa prodigy. Every thing 
that he had heard, read or seen, seemed to be immovably fixed in his 
mind, and to be ready for his use. His wit appeared to be instinctive, 
and to gush out, almost involuntary, on all occasions. He did not, how- 
ever, intentionally admit any effusion of wit into his sermons.” 

The Rev. Dr. Brown, president of Jefferson College, remarks, “It was 
my privilege to sit under his ministry several years. After I became 
familiar with his Scotch dialect and tone, I was delighted with him as a 
preacher. ‘There was in his discourses a rich fund of thought, expressed 
with peculiar vivacity and force of language; and when exposing error and 
vice, accompanied with a vein of satire for which he was so remarkable. 
His sermons were not written; but they were very systematic, and always 
well arranged.” : b Sin 

His delivery in the pulpit,’ says Dr. Miller, ‘was not remarkably 
graceful, or conformed to the rules of art. His voice was small, scarcely 
sufficient to fill a large house, without extraordinary effort. He used very 
little gesture. He seldom rose to much vehemence, but poured out a flood 
of precious truth, good sense, and unaffected piety, with a uniformity and 
solidity, which never failed to fix and reward the attention of those who 
were more intent on richness of thought, and sound theological instruction, 
than on the ornaments of rhetoric.” 

« As the president of a college, Dr. Nisbet had many peculiar difficulties 
to contend with ; but amidst them all, he maintained an honorable standing 
in the estimation of all sober and competent judges.” 

«The domestic character of Dr. Nisbet, was eminently amiable and 
exemplary. In the relations of husband, parent and master, he exhibited a 
bright example of the most vigilant fidelity, affection and. benevolence. 
No one could enter the door of his dwelling, without perceiving that his 
family was the abode, not merely of order and harmony, but of the most 
endearing attention and love.” 

«Aga Christian, he was truly pious and devoted, an Israelite indeed in 
whom was no guile. Asa divine, he was profoundly learned and orthodox, 
and in every respect eminently furnished; and as a preacher, not what the 
multitude call an orator, but solidly and inexhaustibly instructive, and 
deeply interesting to all intelligent and pious hearers.” 
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ROMAN LAWS AND LAWYERS. 


A consipEeraTion of the Laws and Lawyers among the Romans, leads to in- 
quiries truly interesting to every American jurist. For there are not only in 
our Cis-Atlantic laws, multitudes of principles and maxims, derived from theirs 5 
but in our professional practice, also, there are features which give striking evi- 
dence of a Roman origin. 

That wonderful people, when first noticed by authentic history, could turn 
out only about 3,000 fighting men; and these were mostly malefactors and 
fugitives, adventitiously clustered together; who lived on the banks of the 
Tiber, in 1,000 cottages, constructed of splinters and mud-mortar, and thatched 
with reeds.* In this rude condition, however, they formed a coalescence under 
Romulus, their leader, for the purposes of rapine and mutual defence; and he 
drew an outline of civil polity, which, being received and established, 750} 
years before the birth of Christ, gives original date to the city and nation. The 
thirteen subsequent centuries, to the close of Justinian’s reign, are divided into 
three great periods—their monarchy, republic, and first six centuries of their 
empire; the first embraced 245 years, to A. C. 505; the second, 480 years, to 
A. C. 25; and the third, 590 years, to the death of Justinian, A. D. 565. 

Romulus, in his system, first classified the citizens or inhabitants into three 
Tribes, to which, long afterwards, another was added; and these four were the 
City, Tribes. All the people in the regions without the city, were also formed 
into territorial districts, in ages subsequent, which were enlarged or increased, 
as conquests or population multiplied, till there were thirty-one—called the Coun- 
try Tyribes.t 'To form a perpetual Council of State, each of the first three Tribes 
chose thirty-three of their wisest and gravest seniors, to whom Romulus added 
another, who was to preside in his absence ; and they constituted the Senate ; 
themselves and their dependants being denominated Patricians of noble rank ; 
all the rest of the people were Plebetans—the commonalty. Hight years after- 
wards Romulus united the Sabines to his government, when there was an ac- 
cession to the Senate from that people, of another hundred members, on equal 
terms § with the former.|| T'o these, the sixth king of Rome added from the 
Plebeians, one hundred more; and though their posterity were not thereby 
ennobled, they themselves were registered and enrolled with the rest, and the 
300 Senators were collectively addressed by the title of Conscript Fathers. 
The number was subsequently increased, till finally settled, by the first emperor, 
at six hundred. 

To fill vacancies—at first the Kings, next the Consuls or Tribunes, then the 
Censors, and at last the Emperors, designated, usually from the Patricians, 
sometimes from the Equestrian order, and rarely from the Plebeians—men most 
distinguished for their wisdom, wealth, and merits, who had been among the 
great magistrates ; and who, when registered, were always deemed the most 


* In Pliny’s-time, the wall of the city of Rome, — § Some authors suppose the descendants of these 
was 13 miles and 200: paces, in circumference, en- Sabine Senators were not to be a noble, or of Pa- 
tered through 87 gates: and within it were 420 trician rank. 
temples. Y ’ "a A law of the 12 Tables says, “Let not the 

t+ Chronologists differ—some say A, C. 753, some, Puttoihes marry with the Plebeians.” But this 
A.C. 745, Be. was soon abolished. 4 Livy, 6. 

} 2 Dionysius, p. 7—23. % 2T. Livy, p. 1. Ciceroad Verrem, 54—7. 
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worthy of all ranks. Before a man could be a Senator, he must have been, at 
least, 30 years old; and in the midst of the Republic, and perhaps earlier, it be- 
hooved him to possess a fortune of not less than 800 sestertia, about $31,000 
of our money.* He received no pecuniary reward for his official services ; and 
should any Senator’s fortune sink below that amount, or he do any act unworthy 
of his dignified place, he was removed by the Censor, who always, at the end 
of every five years, revised the list or registered enrolment.f 

In the Senate, the great magistrates, or officers of state, had seats, of whom 
there were thirty,{ in times of the Republic, namely, two Consuls, six Pretors, 
two Censors, ten Tribunes, four Addiles, and six Questors; several of whom 
were also such in the monarchy and the empire. But the executive and legis- 
lative, judicial and military departments of political power, were not studiously 
kept distinct and separate asin modern times. For the same Roman might pro- 
pose a law, sit as a judge, act as an executive officer, and command a legion; 
sustaining all these and even other offices at one time.—I. The Consuls,§ taking 
the place of the kings at the beginning of the Republic, bore the sceptre, or 
ivory staff, gave audience to ambassadors, levied soldiers, appointed military 
tribunes or generals of the legions, and other officers; and had the chief com- 
mand of the army and of the provinces. After the end of the republic, their 
power was exercised by the emperors. To be eligible to this office, a man 
must have been 43 years old, and also been previously Questor, Avdile, and 
Pretor; nor could he be elected a second time, till after an interval of two 
years. Usually the Consuls were taken from the Patricians, seldom from the 
Plebeians ; nevercontrollable by any other of the magistrates than the Tribunes 
of the commons. Ii. Pretors were first created A. C. 365, generally taken from 
the Patricians, were increased, in after ages, to 10, and in Cesar’s time, to 16 
in number, there being always two in the city. One of these, in the absence 
of the Consuls, took their place in the Senate and in the administration ; and 
generally had the ensigns of consular dignity, except the sceptre. But the 
functions of the Pretors’ office were principally judictal—hereafter to be con- 
sidered; though the pro-pretors sometimes were governors, as well as judges. 
Ill. Two Censors, first created, A. C. 443|| were subsequently elected, once 
in five years, either from those who had been Consuls, or from the Plebeian 
magistrates, possessing the greatest weight of character. They were not 
eligible a second time; their powers being too great and too peculiar, to be 
intrusted longer in the same hands. Theirstation was in rank, too, the summit 
of all preferments; for they, on being elected, assembled in the Campus Mar- 
tius, the whole of the citizens; took a census of them, and a valuation of their 
respective estates; revised the three kinds of Comitia; adding new tribes or new 
centuries; and degrading, if thought just, a citizen from a tribe more honorable, 
to one less so. Nay, they had the power to vacate, for a sufficient cause, or 
fill any seat, either in the Senate,4 or in the Equestrian order. It was also 
among their duties, to provide dwelling-houses for the curule magistrates; to 
let the public lands; to farm out the taxes; and superintend the erection and 
repairs of the public works, such as temples, streets, bridges, and aqueducts. 
They were even inspectors of the people’s habits and morals, for they inquired what 
man had neglected his duty in war—had failed to cultivate properly his farm— 
had violated his oath—contracted needless debts—lived too long unmarried, or 
led a dissolute life. Inthe provinces, their duties were performed by pro-censors, 
through whose reports communicated to the Senate, that body might be made 
acquainted with the population, wealth, and condition of the whole country. 
IV. The Tribunes of the Commons, so distinguished from the military Tri- 
bunes, were first created A. C. 494, to counteract the arrogant influence of the 
Patricians, and to keep in check the power exercised by the Senate. At that 


* About £7,000 sterling. 

+ Suetonius, in vita Aug.: A Senator wore the 
Laticrave—a rich purple, studded garment, a gown, 
and half boots of a black color. He was not per- 
mitted to be of any trade. , 4 

+ The Pontiff, and the minister of Jupiter, had 
seats in the Senate; but no other priest had; nor 
the two Plebeian /Ediles. 


§ Art. Consul. Vide Catalogum de Consulibus. 
Lempriere’s Class. Dic. 

|| Dr. Lempriere’s art. Censors. 

fT Sallust, the historian, “ was degraded from the 
dignity of a Senator, A. C. 50.” Julius Cesar “de- 
graded Senators for bribery and extortion.” Suete- 
nius, § 32. 
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period, there were only five tribes, in each of which there were then chosen 
from the Plebeians, two Tribunes, ten in all—a number not altered, to the end 
of the Republic. From the first, so entirely were these the people’s magis- 
trates, that no Patrician could be a Tribune, unless previously adopted into a 
Plebeian family ; and under the emperors, if not earlier, he must always have 
been one who had been a Plebeian senator. While in office, his doors were 
open night and day, to hear requests or complaints, and to give advice ; and who-_ 
ever injured him in word or deed, became an execrated outcast, and had his 
goods confiscated. Their power was exceedingly great; though jurisdiction- 
ally, it extended only over the city and a territory around it one mile in width. 
For they could arrest the course of justice, the collection of taxes, the enlist- 
- ment of soldiers, and the election of magistrates; and under a plea of defend- 
ing popular rights, they presumed to do what seemed right in their own eyes, 
even to incarcerate a Consul. Seated together in a section of the senate-house, 
they took the deepest interest in every thing proposed, debated or done; and 
though the united voice of six was required to form an affirmative majority, yet 
if only one Tribune met a senatorial act with the single word veto, [I for- 
bid it,] the negation was fatal to it; and a majority had power to veto an 
enactment of the people in Comitia, and thus prevent its becoming alaw. But 
under the imperial government, all their powers were transferred to the sov- 
ereign; and thereby his person became sacred, and was held to be above law. 
V. There were four diles,* first created A. C. 494; of whom two were 
curule, and two Plebetan. The former were chosen either from the Patricians, 
or Plebeians ; voted in the Senate; and had charge of the public buildings, 
baths and streets within the city, as the Censors had of those in the country. 
They also inspected taverns, markets, weights and measures, and regulated the 
expenses of funerals, and the exhibitions of stage-plays. ‘To the Plebeian 
/Ediles, were-committed the decrees of the Senate, and the new-made laws of 
the Comitia—all which, being engraven on tablets of brass, were deposited by 
them, and kept in the public treasury. VI. Among the most ancient magis- 
trates, were two city Questors, whose duty it was, to keep the temple of Saturn, 
to take charge of the Roman treasury; to receive and disburse the public 
monies ; and to preserve the military standards, which were always polished 
eagles, either of gold or silver. Besides these, there were fow others—two 
military, and two provincial Questors. ‘The former, as keepers of the public 
funds, attended the Consuls into the wars; and the latter provided for the 
soldiers and paid them, also exacted the tribute due, and sold the spoils taken 
in foreign parts. The Qestorship was the first step in the ascent of public 
preferment; being the lowest magistratic office which entitled a man to a seat 
in the Senate, and might be enjoyed at the age of twenty-five. 

There were also other executive officers,+ particularly a Dictator, appointed 
for a short period, in times of great emergency, and invested with supreme 
power; Prefects of the navy, being admirals of the fleet; pro-consuls and pro- 
preetors for the provinces, appointed by the Senate, and often clothed at the 
same time with civil, military, and judicial powers. But none of them, except 
the Dictator, had a seat in the Senate. 

As to the preceding magisterial officers and ministers of state, the kings 
were elected by the Senate, and the emperors were nominated or declared by 
the army. Of the latter, there were repeatedly two, and not unfrequently more, 
at the same time. ‘They being confirmed by the Senate, levied money, raised 
armies, undertook wars, and made peace, at pleasure. But the Consuls, Pretors, 
and Censors were elected by the Comitia of Centuries; and the Tribunes, 
Aidiles, and Questors, by the Comitia of Tribes; all of whom were annual 
magistrates, except the Censors; and all except the Tribunes and Questors, 
were curule{ officers. These were so distinguished, because they sat ina chair 


* T. Varro. Ling, Latina. executioner, Julius Cwsar “c i 
+ Small officers were Scribes or Notaries, [Clerks]; instead of Pretors.” fat ae 
Heralds, [Prxcones,] or public criers; also Criers in t Being nobles, they had a right to images—which 
Court; Viators, who attended on the Tribunes, and were wax figures, or busts of themselves, with in- 
summoned the Senators; the Curnifex, or public ee of the offices they had holden or filled. 
Livy, 58. 
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studded and adorned with ivory, the emblem of dignity and power. Also within 
five days after election, they all took an oath, that they would observe the laws. 
So all of these except the Tribunes and Questors, wore the “ Toga pretexta,” * 
a white robe, like that of the Jewish priests, reaching down to the ancles, bor- 
dered with purple. The Consuls were preceded or attended by twelve Lictors ; 
the Pretors by two, and when abroad, by six ;—and the Tribunes by a beadle. 


‘These Lictors, being inferior plebeians, severally bore on their shoulders a 


bundle of rods, and an axe in the midst of them, collectively called the faces, 
the insignia of life and death. i 

The Senate and great magistrates had their sessions in the temple or capitol ; 
one of the Consuls, or, in their absence, a Pretor presiding ; but they sat only 
during daylight. Here were debated all the great affairs of state; and here 
was exercised great power, both provident and political. For though they, 
like the Jewish Sanhedrim, passed no laws, their decrees and edicts, their 
sedilest and appointments, were observed and obeyed, as having the force of 


‘law and of supreme authority. In the Senate, when come to order, there was 


observed the utmost decorum. Each member spake standing, and voted sitting. 
Their opinions were taken either by dividing the house; or by ayes and noes, 
and, on solemn occasions, by recorded yeas and nays.{ 

- From the executive and cabinet departments of the Roman government, we 
proceed to that which was legislative. This was exercised in three kinds of 
Comitia,§ next to be described. 2 

As before stated, Romulus originally classified the people of his new-founded 
city into three tribes. Hach of these was, at the same time, also divided into 
ten Curie or wards—a number into which every tribe, in country as well ascity, 
was subsequently divided. The Curie, or wards of the three original tribes, 
were thirty ; and when convened, they constituted the Comitia of the City. In 
this assembly, presided originally the King, and then a Consul, or one of the 
great magistrates ; and those citizens only had a right to vote, who lived within 
the city, and were included in one of the wards. At first, there were no other 
Comitia; and here, of course, every thing important was considered and de- 
termined. But their jurisdiction, when others were formed in the country, was, 
according to the original design, confined to city affairs, such as testaments, 
heirships, legacies, and other local and prudential matters. 

Through the enlargement of the territory and population, new tribes were 
necessarily formed from time to time, till A. C. 492, when it was settled, that 
there should be one added to the city tribes, and that the number in the country 
be thirty-one; thus forming as many territorial component parts of the Repub- 
lic, each being divided into ten Curie or wardships, like the others. When the 
whole thirty-five assembled, they constituted the Comitia of the Tribes. In 
this, which was the most democratic or true plebeian assembly, and which met 
annually or oftener, presided a Consul or Tribune; and every Roman citizen had 
aright to vote. Here were chosen the Tribunes of the commons, Aidiles and 
Questors,—the chief priests, and augurs—the pro-consuls and pro-pretors ; 
and here were passed certain preceptive orders [ordines] or resolutions, re- 
lating to the national peace, the freedom of Roman citizenship, and the manage- 
ment of public triumphs. To ascertain the opinion or mind of the Comitia, in 
any case before them, there was assigned a separate place to each tribe, in 
which the vote of every individual was taken, either viva voce or by ballot, and 
the result declared. ts ; tt 

But the most important of the three, were the Comitia of Centuries, || insti- 
tuted before the end of the monarchy. In their origin, a census of the people 
and a valuation of their estates were taken upon oath. The citizens were 
then formed into six classes—every one worth 100,000 pounds of brass, equal 
to $1,450 of our money, was put into the first class; and those worth severally 


* Worn also by youth—the border being the in- § See Dr. Lempriere’s art. Comitia ; Curia, Cen- 
signia of office. Young men at 17 put on the toga turia, Senatus. The Senate commonly had three 
virilis, or manly gown, purely white. sessions in a month, viz. “on the Calends, Vones, 

“Senatus Consultum—an order, vote, or reso- and Ides.” ; 
lution.” 1 Inst. tit. 2, § 5. || 26 Livy, 18. 36 ib. 6. 


The Senate gradually lost their dignity under 
the emperors; and by Justinian, was abolished. 
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three fourths, one half, one fourth, and one eighth as large an amount, formed, in 
numerical series, the next four classes; and all others fell into the sixth and last 
class. This was a classification, exclusively according to property, the owners 
of which were the constituents of the class wherein they were enrolled. To 
each of the six classes were apportioned a certain number of military centuries, 
or companies of 100 soldiers each, whose ranks were filled by men of name, 
as determined by the respective classes. The number assigned to the first 
class, was 98 centuries,* namely 80 of foot-soldiers, and 18 of light-horse ; to 
the second 22; to the third and fourth, severally, 20; to the fifth, 30; and to 
the sixth, only one century or company ; so that the aggregate of the last five 
classes was only 93 centuries, five less than the first one alone. Of course, the 
soldiers of this, were 98,000, and of all the others collectively, 93,000 only ; 
though there were in fact more polls in the sixth class probably, than in either 
of the others. 

This arrangement, when settled, continued five years, namely from census 
to census; an arrangement under which the assemblage of the people con- 
_vened to act; and was denominated the Comitia of Centuries. It is true, it gave 
to the richest citizens the chief power; for here the suffrages were always 
taken by centuries, each being entitled to one vote; and as there were 98 of 
those in the first class, should these be unanimous in favor of any candidate or 
measure, it would be in vain for the other classes to vote, their total number 
being only 93 centuries. Still, however, it was alleged as an offset, that the 
first class sustained a similar quota of soldiers, paid a proportionable part of the 
taxes, and had at stake an adequate interest and responsibility. 

In the Comitia of Centuries, embracing all the voters of the Republic who 
chose to attend, presided one of the Consuls; who had the first right to propose 
a measure, or submit a proposition. Here the census and valuation were re- 
taken once in five years, by the Censors; and the centuries revised and cor- 
rected. Here were elected the Consuls, Pretors, Censors, Pontiff, and military 
Tribunes ;} here were passed nearly all the laws{ which had the force and form of 
statute enactments ; here taxes, decreed by the Senate, were confirmed ; and 
here were tried high-treason, and other great crimes against the Republic. 
Every prograph or bill, before being offered to be made a law, was revised by 
some skilful lawyer, and posted three market-days in the city for inspection. 
When any vote was to be taken, the presiding Consul exclaimed, “ go into suf- 
frage.” Instantly, each citizen, joining his century or hundred, entered his 
respective “ovile” or poll-place, and voted, either viva voce, or by casting his 
ballot§ into an open chest. As every century acted and voted by itself, a 
majority was its vote; 96 would constitute a majority of all the centuries in 
the six classes. It is manifest, that the manner of passing laws in these Comi- 
tia, was not unlike the way in which the American people rectify their Consti- 
tutions in their primary assemblies. 

But one branch of the Laws, being considered a body of Constitutional Ordi- 
mances, deserves more particular consideration. These were the Twelve Ta- 
bles ; being always from the first esteemed of the highest authority. For it 
seems, that the few laws made under the monarchy, were considered, after its 
end, to be mere practical usages; and therefore in the course of the next half 
century, a body of laws was found to be so much wanted, as to educe a decree of 
the Senate, A. C. 451, in favor of a compilation. Materials being collected 
from the codes of Solon, and of the Grecian States, were committed to a board 
of Decemvirs, or ten sages, created from the patricians, for the express purpose 
of preparing a system; which, with subsequent additions and improvements, 
was ratified by the Comitia of Centuries, and formed the Twelve Tables, so 
famous in all subsequent time. Though a perfect copy of them can nowhere 


* If there were not actually so many soldiers in t These were the original three Tribunes—others 
the class, the whole number would be divided and were appointed by the Consuls. 
classified into 98 parts—and each must provide and { “The Laws of a nation form the most instruc- 
pay 100 soldiers, when called for; and each part tive portion of its history.” 4 Gibbon, chap. 44, 
would be entitled to one vote. But there was gene- p, 244. 
rally, if not always, an excess; and though all § By Gabinian Lex, A. C. 136, the votes were re- 
voted, the majority pro or con, formed only one quired to be on “tablets,” i. e. by ballot. 
vote. 
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be found ;* the most, perhaps the whole of them, have been recovered—in which 
each Table is divided into short laws, and numbered; the whole covering about 
nine or ten octavo pages. The subjects on which they treat, are these: 1, Law- 
suits; 2, Robberies; 3, Loans, and Creditors’ rights over their debtors; 
4, Rights of fathers of families ; 5, Inheritances and Guardianships ; 6, Property 
and Possession; 7, Trespasses and Damages; 8, Estates in the Country; 
9, Common Rights of the People ; 10, Funerals; 11, Religion, and Worship of 
the gods; and 12, Marriages and the Right of Husbands. They were engraved 
on plates of brass, and became law throughout every department and region 
of the Republic. 

The Senate had their sessions in the Capitol—a stupendous edifice, in the 
highest part of the city, and 200 feet square, which was divided into three 
temples; the middle one consecrated to Jupiter; that on the right to Minerva, 
and that on the left to Juno. The several Comitia held their respective elec- 
tions in the Campus Martius ; but passed laws and transacted other business in 
the Forum. The Campus Martius} was a spacious plain on the banks of the 
Tiber, below the city, adorned with statues, columns, arches, and porticos—the 
arena, where the Roman youth in their athletic exercises learned to wrestle, to 
throw the discus, to hurl the javelin, to ride the war-horse, and to drive the chariot. 
The Forumt{ was a large open space of a parallelogram form, between the 
Capitoline and Palatine hills,§ surrounded by edifices, covered piazzas, halls of 
justice, and buildings for other public business. ‘Towards one side was a stage, 
called the Rostra, from the beaks of ships taken in victory, which surrounded 
and adorned it. Here, on public occasions, were seated the great magistrates, 
in their curule chairs; here orators displayed their eloquence; and here advo- 
cates pleaded the causes of their clients. 

It is from this view of the polity and legislation of the Roman government, 
that we find connected with the laws, the departments of a military and reli- 
gious character, which are subjects too much blended with the others, to be 
passed without a few remarks. 

Romulus and his associates were warriors, and his system partook largely of 
their martial disposition. For, in the very outset, he appointed from each of 
the three original Tribes, 1,000 foot-soldiers, and 300 light horsemen, who were 
commanded by a military Tribune, or Chief of the Tribe, the whole being a 
“ Legion” of 3,300, under himself. The 300 mounted dragoons were his life- 
guard, his videtts, his flying cavalry—the flower of all the legions. To this 
honorable service, selections were made promiscuously from the most promising 
patrician and plebeian youth at the age of 18; when they were severally fur- 
nished with a gold ring,a war-horse, and means of support.|/ In their own lan- 
guage, they were collectively termed Equites, [horsemen, | whence originated 
the Equestrian order, {| intended to oceupy an intermediate place betwixt the Pa- 
tricians and Plebeians. ‘Though the cavalry were chosen principally from this 
body till the time of Marius, a century before Christ, yet “this third, or eques- 
trian order does not appear to have been numerous,” nor to have acted a media- 
torial part in the domestic collisions of the two others—the Patricians and Ple- 
beians. It was the alpha of subsequent Knighthood ;** but the soldiery were 
apportioned by the Censors, through the medium of the Comitia of Centuries ; 
and arranged into Legions of 6,000 men, each being divided into ten cohorts of 
600 men, and 60 companies severally of 100 men, under a Centurion, as among 
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* See the best collection of them “ From Fathers 
Catrou and Rouille.” 2 Hook’s Rom. Hist. p. 314. 
Cooper’s Inst. of Justinian, p. 656. 

+ Strabo, 5, 6. 

This was uncovered, and open at top, “ so that 
the assembly was often dissolved in rainy weather.” 
But in after times, spacious halls were built around 
it called Bacilice, into which the people would re- 

ire. 26 Livy, 27. 
iel'4 Rome pine on seven hills ;, the Circus Mazi- 
mus, a mile in circuit, was between the Palatine and 
Aventine bills, with rows of seats all around, suffi- 
cient to accommodate 250,000 persons. Pliny 30, 15. 
|| 6 Henry’s Hist. G. Britain, Bk. 3, C. 7, pp. 314— 


327, describes what knighthood was in England, after 
the Norman Conquest. 

| “Those whose estates were 400,000 sesterces, 
[$13,000] were reckoned of the Equestrian order.” 
Nota C. Nepos, in vita de Attico, : 

** The Roman Knights, so often mentioned in 
History, belonged to the Equites or Equestrian order, 
Nero, at one show of the Gladiators, ‘exhibited no 
less than 400 senators, and 600 Knights.” The 
Emperor Augustus, was of the Equestrian order. 
Mago,a Carthaginian general, after the victory at 
Canne, over the Romans, A. C. 216, is said to have 
presented to his Senate, “‘ three bushels of gold rings, 
taken from the Roman Knights.” 


Ss Ye -{ Let him who, “ privately by night treads down ‘Tables. 
_ another’s field of corn, or reaps his harvest, be put _ “Let the Pontifices punish incest with death.” 
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the Jews—the whole commanded by a Consul, whose lieutenant-generals were 
the military Tribunes. The equestrian horsemen, however, before the end of 
the monarchy, amounted to 1,800; and in Cicero’s time, to tenfold more, in 
number. When not in the army, particularly in times of peace, they were ap- 
pointed to civil functions—namely, to act as “Judices” [jurymen]-and under- 
farmers of the public revenue. b ; Jak 

The Religion of the Roman laws consisted chiefly in virtue and reason, 
highly seasoned with superstition; while the spirit of the Divine law was piety 
and obedience towards the supreme Deity. Moderns do not know, it is true, 
whether Romulus or his cotemporaries were acquainted either with letters or 
with the Jewish polity or customs ; but it is evident from the political and re- 
ligious features of his institutions, that they were not strangers toeither. Their 
city was founded in the reign of Jotham, king of Judah, 741 years after the 
Hebrews left Egypt, and 160 years before the Babylonish captivity ; and cer- 
tainly the relative situations of the two countries in geography, and not less the 
splendor of Jerusalem, leads the mind to believe that the founders of Rome 
had no inconsiderable knowledge of the Jews. Nor will a view of the Relt- 
ligious System adopted by the Romans—their priesthood and their rituals, though 
of a mythological character, have a tendency to weaken that belief; so manifest- 
ly do many of them resemble those of the Jewish nation. 

To believe in the “Immortal Gods,” as the Jews did in a threefold Godhead, 
might be expected from such a people as the Romans; but they soon disclosed 
their need of divine revelation. For they early had their Greater, Middle and 
Minor* gods and goddesses—in three classes; the most of whom are supposed 
to have been persons deified, because of their particular perfections. Certainly 
in.the first class, of twelve, were Jupiter, the god of heaven; Neptune, of the 
sea; Mars, of war; Mercury, of eloquence and trade; Apollo, of poetry, music, 
augury, medicine, and archery; and Vulcan, of fire and smithery; also the 
goddesses, Juno, the queen of heaven; Minerva, goddess of wisdom; Vesta, of 
chastity and light; Ceres,+ of corn and grain; Venus, of love and beauty ; and 
Diana, of woodlands and sylvan scenes...... The middle class included 
Saturn, the god of time; Janus, of peace and war; Pluto, of hell and the furies; 
Bacchus, of wine; and Genius, of families—tutelar patron of the household- 
gods. .... Of the Minor gods, were Hercules, the god of strength; Pan, of 
the shepherds; Hymen, of nuptials; %sculapius, of physic; Romulus of the 
city ; Castor and Pollux, twin gods of mariners; and others of less note, in all, 
including the semi-human, perhaps thirty. 

As these ancients, furnished with the lights of reason are supposed not to 
have acted without an object, real or imaginary; some have had the ingenuity 
to liken Jupiter to Moses, the wonderful guide of the Hebrews, who was in the 
mount amid the thunderings and lightnings, when God gave him the Law :— 
Mars, to Joshua, who subdued the nations of Canaan:—Apollo, to David, the 
warrior, prophet, poet, and sweet psalmist of Israel :—Bacchus, to Noah :—and 
Hercules, to Samson. 

But the resemblance is more striking, in the Priesthood and Sacrifices. Of 
the former, were four Colleges ; and in the latter, the rituals and omens were 
numerous. At the head of the order, was the Pontiff, like the High Priest 
among the Jews. He was chosen for life, by the Comitia of Centuries, from 
those who had borne the first offices in the Republic. He was a functionary 
of great sanctity and power. It belonged to him to inaugurate new-chosen 
priests; to dedicate temples; and to consecrate a General by prayer, when he 
devoted himself to his army. As it was, too, his special duty to see that the 
sacred rites be properly and timely performed, all the priests in this service were 
subject to his direction, as among the Jews. He reviewed certain public trans- 
actions ; and he and his college of priests annually revised the calendar of fes- 
tivals ; and in a few instances, could condemn to death,} especially any one of 
the vestal virgins who had violated her vow of chastity. He resided ina royal 
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palace near them, as the Jewish high priest dwelt in the temple at Jerusalem. 
It was an office that was continued into the Christian era.* 

In his College of Priests, the number was fifteen—like the 24 Jewish Chief 
priests. At first, vacancies were filled by the institution itself; afterwards by 
the Comitia of Centuries—and always for life. Their power could be controlled 
only by the T'ribunes of the Commons. They assisted in the several sacrifices, 
rites and festivals; and took care that the inferior priests did their duty. All of 
this order, including the High priest, wore a robe, bordered with purple, and a 
conic formed cap, with the apex tasselled; and were highly respected both for 
their great authority and dignity. They were exempt from all military duty 
and taxes; and they were called the doctors, keepers, and administrators of 
sacred things. .... The Sarcerdotal College however, that consisted of 
nine Augurs, formed a body of greater consideration than any other in the Re- 
public ; nothing being done, without consulting their auspices. These were the 
oracles to foretel future events—mistaken by their countrymen for the inspired 
prophets of Judea. They were chosen as the priests were, and could never be 
deprived of their office. The sources whence augury developed the auspices, 
were six. 1, The signs in the heavens, as thunder and lightning; 2, The en- 
trails of animals sacrificed; 3, The voice and flight of birds, to wit, the raven, 
cock and owl, the eagle and vulture; 4, The chickens, when they will or will 
not eat or drink ; 5, The movement, or peculiar local place of quadrupeds; and 
6, Accidents—always most prolific of omens. The augurs wore a robe of pur- 
ple and scarlet, and carried a wand or staff as a badge of office..... The 
third college of 15, were the keepers of the Sibylline books ;{ and the fourth 
assisted the priests, in offering feasts to the gods. 

The Romans had many temples—such being always asylums, though they 
thought the gods most frequently visited the woods; and therefore groves were 
especially consecrated to their worship. This exercise consisted principally: 
of prayers, which were offered with the head covered, and face towards the 
east ; vows—such as oaths, consecrated engagements, and thanksgivings, cele- 
brated by feasts and by sacrifices. In the latter, animals without blemish or spot 
from the flocks or herds were killed, and the auspices were taken by inspection 
of the entrails. He who offered sacrifice must have been first bathed and clad 
in white—then come to the’altar chaste and pure, being crowned with the leaves 
of any tree thought most acceptable to the god worshipped. 

But still, so given to change were the Roman polytheists, and they manifested 
so much disposition to repudiate certain ancient gods for others more modern, that, 
in the XII Tables, it was expressly commanded to “ Honor the gods of heaven, 
not only those who have been always esteemed such, but likewise those whose 
merits have raised them thither, as Hercules, Bacchus, Romulus, Ausculapius, 
Castor and Pollux;”—“Let no person have particular gods of his own, nor 
worship any new or foreign one in private, not allowed by public authority :” 
Let every person observe the rites used by his ancestors in the worship of his 
domestic [household] gods: “Let no worship be paid to any vice:” but; “ Let 
those exalted qualities, by which heroes obtained heaven, be ranked among the 
gods, as understanding, virtue, piety, fidelity ; and let temples be erected to 
them.” So the six vestal virgins, priestesses of the goddess Vesta, clad in 
white robes, an emblem of innocence, were supported by the public, saluted by 
all the great magistrates meeting them. They rode in the richest chariots—sat 
in the best seats at the games, and were otherwise revered, both because they 
were’ intrusted with the Lares, the Palladium, and the sacred fire always burn- 
ing, and because they personated the milder virtues—chastity, innocence, modes- 
ty, vigilance, purity and amiableness—supposed to have been so divinely exem- 
plified by Rhea Sylvia, mother of Romulus, and by other Roman ladies. § 


administratores, custodes et interpretes.” —See 
Lemp. art. Haruspec. Adams’ R. Antg. 247—the 
probable origin of doctorates. 


* Julias and Augustus Cesar were both pentiffs. 
—Suetonius. In later times called Pontifex maxi- 
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to the Roman Princes, till the Emperor Gratian, a 
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trous.” 2 Milner’s Chh. Hist. 180. 
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Such were the sources of the Roman Laws;* such the gods and goddesses 
under whose influences the law-makers were actuated ; and such the sacerdotal 
orders that ministered in sacred things. But what better was the motive, so 
far as it touches religion, than to secure the favor or avert the wrath of deities 
characterized by the same passions with themselves ?—deities whose attributes 
and perfections were not above excesses and quarrels? What man would as- 
pire to be better than his gods? No wonder they had fitful wars, when we con- 
sider how their fabled spheres of power interfered witli each other. But what 
was thought of sin ?—what known of divine pardon? In a word, what could be 
expected of a body of laws imbued with such a spirit of polytheism ?—This 
is the argument. The Jews had every advantage. Their laws were divine. 
Their Lord was their light—a revealed as well as an “immortal” God. Yet 
how much better, or worse, was the Jewish Levite, or the Mosaic Lawyer, who 
had his “teraphim,” or “worshipped the host of heaven;” than the Roman 
civilian, who had his household gods, deified fabulous beings, and adored per- 
sonified virtues ? 

The Roman Judicature was another, though inconsiderable source of Law; 
involving, however, numerous legal principles, both of profession and practice. 
In the judicial and jurisdictional powers of trial, an early distinction was taken 
between cases criminal, and cases civil; though the Pretors were the presiding 
officers or judges in both. As before stated, they were annually elected by the 
Comitia of Centuries; first from the patricians only, afterwards from the ple- 
beians also. Beginning with the origin of the office, in the appointment of 
a single one, A. C. 365, the number was from time to time increased to ten, 
and in Cesar’s. time to sixteen. They were next in dignity to the Consuls; 
but the office became extinct about the time of Justinian. After being chosen, 
and having sworn to observe the laws, they published an edict,t or code of 
rales and orders, according to which they were to administer justice, through 
the ensuing year. This code was prepared by them, and then one of the two 
city-pretors being first in rank, published it from the Rostra, to the assembled 
people, and caused it also to be recited by aherald. All these pretorial prescripts 
were, by direction of an emperor, collected, collated and formed into a “ perpetual 
edict ;” they having been previously for some ages considered by the lawyers 
highly worthy of their attention. By casting lots, two Preetors remained in the 
city, and the others departed for the Provinces.{ For it is to be noticed, that 
all trials of Roman citizens within the Republic, criminal and civil, were had in 
the city, however inconvenient and expensive to suitors, as it may appear to us 
of other habits. The Romans having no Sabbath, every ninth was a market-day, 
when they came there from the country to trade, and could ascertain what days 
were auspicious,§ when law-suits might be instituted, or trials had. Whena 
Pretor held his court, it was in the Forum, till a hall of justice was erected, 
and at either place, he always sat enrobed, or gowned, in a curule chair, on the 
“tribunal,” which was a staging of a square or semi-circular form, somewhat 
pees and large enough to accommodate all immediately concerned in the 
trial. 

As to the jurisdiction of crimes and criminals, culprits were at first tried before 
the kings, next before the Senate, and at length, the power was divided among 
two of the Comitia and the Pretor.|| All capital trials, such as related to the 
“life or liberty of a Roman citizen,” {| were had before the Comitia of Centu- 
ries; and offences incurring a fine, were triable in the Comitia of Tribes. 
These assemblies were convened in the Campus Martius; a Consul or Pretor 
presided in them, and the trials were transacted much in the same manner as 
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Tables and Justinian, into three parts, nearly equal 
in length: the first ends at Cicero's birth 3 the third 
begins with Alexander Severus, A. D. 235. ‘The 
middle part was the Augustanage, 4 Gibbon, chap. 
44, pp. 248—305. 

+ The edicts of the Pretor are of great authority. 
1 Inst. tit. 2,§ 7. The Pretor was a kind of “ Chief 
Justice.” Suetonius, in vita Julii Cesaris, § 13. 

} To wit, two to Sicily and Sardinia, after they 


were reduced to provinces, A. C, 227; and two to 
hither and further Spain, when subdued. Livy, 
pp. 20—7. 
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law-matter was heard, or Comitia held. 

|| Under the Emperors, most criminal trials were 
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when laws were made or passed. An Inquisitor, usually one of pretorial rank, 
was specially appointed or designated to conduct each trial, till the Prestor him- 
self had the power of perpetual Inquisitor given him for the year. In the pro- 
cess, the accuser, who must be a magistrate,* assembled the Comitia, mounted 
the Rostra, pronounced the malafactor’s name and crime; and then a herald 
notified him to appear on the trial-day appointed. Should he avoid, he was, of 
course, to receive the adjudication of banishment;+ but if he appeared, every 
thing possible was urged in his defence, by himself and his patron, to touch the 
people’s sensibilities—to convince their reason, or win their favor; whence their 
suffrages, taken in the usual way, determined and settled the decision. 

At length, to avoid so much trouble in trying minor offences, all those not 
capital, were assigned to the jurisdiction of the Pretors. To assist them, the 
City Pretor every year selected between 800 and 600 judgest or jurymen 
from the senators, the equestrian order, and the plebeians; men not under 
twenty-five, nor over sixty years old, and put their names into an urn; from 
which the presiding Pretor drew by chance the number which the law or his 
discretion prescribed—perhaps 12 or more. These, when sworn, took seats 
together on the “tribunal,” and thence the name they had of “assessors.” A 
bill or libel§ like an indictment, was then produced; witnesses examined, ad- 
vocates heard; and the verdict was determined by black and white balls cast 
into an urn, and was, as the majority on the one side or the other was found to 
be. 

In the trials of civil actions, the actor or plaintiff first commanded his adver- 
sary to appear, and if he refused, actually forced him to go with him before the 
Pretor; for, by a law of the Twelve Tables, no one, if required, was excused 
from appearing in court. Next, ascript or writ was drawn with great precision ; 
bail was given by the defendant; and the cause was tried either by the Pretor 
only, || or by Judges,{ i. e. judicial jurymen; or by Recoverers,** selected from 
them by the Pretor; or by the “ centum,” judges,t+ being a body formed of three 
men, collected from each of the 35 tribes, making 105 in all, who sat on ques- 
tions of inheritance and testaments ; or in fine, by Arbiters, chosen by the par- 
ties. These last sat alone; the others constituted a part of the Preetor’s court. 
But the tortious causes were tried by one or more of the above “judices” or 
judicial jurymen. These were either selected by the parties, appointed by 
the pretor, or perhaps drawn from the urn by him; and having been sworn to 
judge according to law and the best of their understanding, they were, as before 
said, seated near him. If there was only asingle judex, juror, judge—or even 
more, he or they frequently associated for their assistance some lawyers for ad- 
vice, who were thence called their ‘ Counsellors,” and also termed “assessors,” 
because seated together. Then the witnesses were examined, advocates heard ; 
and the voice of the majority taken, being the verdict. If the defendant, when 
defeated, did not pay or perform according to the judgment, within thirty days, 
he was “given up, by the Pretor, to his adversary, and led away by him to 
servitude.” ff 

The Laws of the Romans admit of a twofold classification—Republican and 
Imperial.§§ They embrace both the government’s ordinances, which command 
and direct what shall be the rules of civil conduct; and the rights of its sub- 
jects, which imply the privileges of civil liberty, security and justice. In every 
law, there is obligation and right; as it requires each one to do what is just, 
and vindicates what is due to him. Among the Romans, Law was expressed 
by two Latin words—Ler and Jus; the former being a written statute, ordi- 
nance, or a sanctioned usage ; the latter, implying what is just and right in it- 
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Comitia.” 1 Cap. of XII Tables. 
Dig. 1. 1.7.1. 


were vested with equitable powors. 
7 In Latin, Judices. 


* Though any citizen could accuse another before 
the Pretor, as he had cognizance of all except 
capital crimes. Cicero de Off. ii. 14. 


{ Criminals were bound to appear. Pand.§ 48. 
1, 3 ;—absence was a proof of guilt. 
 Judices.” 
“ Libellus.” 
|| “Let the Pretor hear the cause from sun 
rising till noon; and let both parties be present, 
when it is heard, whether it be in the Forum or 
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Suetonius, 351. 
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Of the Republican Laws, the first in authority, were the Statute-enactments 
by the two Comitia—of Centuries and of Tribes ; principally the former. Some 
of these have been preserved entire, and the heads of nearly three hundred 
have come down to us; the most of which retain the names of the magistrates 
who proposed them; and state the year they were passed. . . The second 
were the Decrees of the Senate, which, however, though sanctioned by the 
Tribunes, were never of the greatest authority, and became even feeble in the 
decline of the Republic. . The third, were the Pretor’s edicts, ulti- 
mately a perpetual edict, or body of rules and orders, as previously mentioned. 
.... The fourth branch consisted of legal opinions. These being only the 
writings of learned Lawyers, or rather, answers to questions propounded to 
them, were not, during the Republic, considered to be authorities, though read 
with avidity, and treated with great respect. Their opinions, however, were of 
more considerable force, because they often sat as Counsellors or Assessors, in 
difficult cases, with the “ Judices,” or judicial jurors, and constituted a part of 
the Pretor’s court. Indeed, the third Valentinian directed the jurors to be 
guided in their decisions by the opinions of certain Civilians, in points of Law. 
These four were the sources of the Roman Republican Jurisprudence. 

The Imperial Laws consisted of Rescripts and Compilations. Of these were 
1, the Epistles, being the Emperor’s opinions, in cases of doubt and difficulty ; 
2, his Decrees, which were his judgments, given in court, when he sat there; 
3, his Edicts, being what the Senate’s decrees were, in times of the Republic ; 
4, the Imperial Constitutions,* known as the acts of his declared will, which 
came at length to have the force and effect of law; and 5, his Vovels. These 
were his decisions of new questions arising out of several Compilations ex- 
tant. One of them was made and published by order of the 2d Theodo- 
sius, A. D. 488; but it only contained the imperial constitutions of the preceding 
century, and did not meet the exigency of the public wishes. Others were the 
works of individual lawyers; and at length the laws and law-books were multi- 
plied, so as to exceed, before the end of another age, 2,000 volumes. To ad- 
minister the relief desired, the Emperor Justinian appointed Tribonian and six- 
teen other eminent Lawyers, to reduce the whole Roman law to method and 
order.t Accordingly, in A. D. 529, appeared the Code, containing the Imperial 
Constitutions; and A. D. 533, was published the great Tribonian compilation, 
under the title of Digests or Pandects—arranged into 50 books,t{ divided by 
titles, which were subdvided by laws, duly numbered. This work wasa collection 
out of all the sources of the Roman Laws—including the solemn opinions of 
the most learned Civilians. The same year were also published the Institutes, § 
composed by three Lawyers, which contained the elementary principles of the 
Law, in fowr books, divided into Tiles or Chapters, and these severally into 
paragraphs. Thus, the Justinian Code, [Corpus Juris Civilis Romani,”] is 
constituted of the Code or Imperial Constitutions—the Institutes—the Pan- 
dects, and the Novels; all which being confirmed by the Emperor, “in the name 
of our Lord, Jesus Christ,” became law throughout the Eastern Empire, till 
A. D. 1453, when Constantinople was taken by the Turks. 

From this view of the Civil Law, we proceed to the consideration of the 
Civilians or Roman Lawyers. 

This order of men may be traced to the institutions of Romulus himself. 
For when he had originated the distinction between noblemen and common 
people—the patricians and plebeians, he ordained, that every plebeian in the 
character of a client, should choose some patrician his patron, || thus, in the true 
spirit of this wise policy, forming an artificial parentage and sonship, somewhat 
compensatory for the distinction established. Hence, to the priests and those 
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* “Whatever the Emperor ordains by rescript, 
decree, or edict, is law. Such acts were called con- 
stitutions.” 1 Inst. tit. 2, § 6. 

{ ‘Civilians, who lived under the first Caesars, 
are seldom permitted to speak, and only three names 
can be attributed to the Republic,—in the compila- 
tion.” Gibbon. } 

$ An abridgement of 2,000 treatises, and 3,000,000 


of lines or sentences, reduced to 150,000, in the 
pandects. Gibbon. 

§ These were compiled by Tribonian, Theophilus 
and Dorotheus, “from all the Institutions of the 
ancient Law, chiefly from the commentaries of the 
famous Caius. Pro. to the Institutes, § 6. 

|| 2 Dionysius, 10, 
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of patrician rank—to men illustrious, educated, magisterial and influential, the 
poor, the young, the ignorant and the afflicted, had aright to look and apply 
for advice, assistance, and defence, as able and trust-worthy helpers; while 
they received in return, from their dependent clients, every testimony of res- 
pect—even a devotion of life itself, to their service. The parties were always 
fast friends, distinguished by mutual acts of fidelity and affection; and never 
allowed to testify, nor even speak against each other. To have a good patron, 
was esteemed a mark of divine favor; to have numerous clients, was thought 
to be proof of proportionate merit.* 

The rival collisions which ensued between the parties patrician and plebeian, 
and resulted in the overthrow of the monarchy when it had existed 245 years, 
and the triumph of the plebeian claims, in the creation of the Tribunes, 15 
years afterwards, paved the way for the Twelve Tables, which were ratified 
the 300th year of the city, and 450 before Christ. All laws prior to this period, 
were nothing more than usages and customs.t Differences were determined 
by the kings, according to the principles of natural equity ; while their orders 
and decisions, being observed as laws, were published either by pasting them 
on a whited wall in some public place, or by having them inscribed on tablets, 
and proclaimed by a herald.t But after the expulsion of the kings, not a ves- 
tige of these laws was allowed to remain valid, except such as were sanctified 
by common usage. ‘The Consuls, their successors, however were under the like 
necessity of deciding cases upon the same equitable principles, there being no 
established rules to guide them, and the evils of uncertainty in every act of 
distributive justice, were increasing. All this being noticed by the intelligent 
plebeians, one Caius Terentius Arso, a Tribune of the Commons, proposed to 
have a body of laws established; and though violently opposed by the Patri- 
cians, he obtained a decree of the Senate,—confirmed by the Comitia of Cen- 
turies, in favor of his proposition. Hence, three envoys were sent to Athens, 
to copy Solon’s famous laws, and likewise to collect similar materials from the 
other Grecian States. Their report was committed to ten Patricians, who pre- 
pared and presented the Laws of the Zwelve Tables, previously mentioned ; 
which, being ratified in the Comitia of Centuries, A. C. 450, became the Na- 
tional Constitution, and were ever afterwards the foundation, rule, and ordinance 
of public and private right through the Roman world. Cicero said, that the 
work, in his opinion, was superior to all the philosophers’ libraries extant. § 

These Tables form an erain the history of Roman jurisprudence.| Plebeian 
influence was now aware of its strength and ascendancy ; and within another 
century, all the great officers of state, not excepting the Pontiff himself, might 
be elected from the Plebeians. Thus office and honor were brought within the 
reach of every citizen; and though war was a favorite employment, it was pre- 
sently found, that the arts of eloquence, like exploits in arms, commanded a 
sure passport to the heights of fame, so much the object of Romans. It had 
been apprehended, that literature would abate military ardor, and divert the 
mind from the field of glory ;—an idea now inceptively treated as a prejudice, 
rather than a truth. Soon rhetoric became a favorite study, and other branches 
of education were ardently pursued as pre-requisites to its triumphant success.1. 

It was in the age subsequent to the Twelve Tables, that the profession of 
Law, as such, had its origin. The patricians had engrossed the learning of 
prior times; they had also, like the Levites of Israel, been the oracles of the 
law, and they still thought themselves its sole depositaries. At first the T'ri- 
bunes of the Commons vied with them for the palm, by keeping their doors 
open from morning to night, and giving aid and counsel to all who called upon 
them. Aspirants for office and promotion, they at once perceived, that all the 
orators in the Comitia or elsewhere, appeared to the greatest advantage, who 
were best acquainted with the principles and precepts of the law.** This 


* 10 Juvenal, 44.—Term of education was five 1 3 Bigland’s View. 


ears. 2 Gibbon, 97. ** “ Arms, eloquence, and a knowledge of the 
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stimulated to research and study; a course of reading was commenced and 
pursued. During this period, there were framed, from time to time, many 
rules and forms of indispensable use in making bargains ; transferring property ; 
constituting agencies; and instituting and prosecuting law suits. It likewise 
required skill to know what days suits at law might be commenced, and justice 
lawfully administered; some days being festival and lucky, some not. A 
knowledge of these matters was for a long time confined to the Priests and 
Patricians; and particularly the festivals, and consequently the court-days, 
were exclusively known to them; as the priests annually regulated the Roman 
Calendar. Alive to the subject, one Cneus Flavius, a notary or scribe of Appius 
Claudius Cecus, a Lawyer, surreptitiously copied his book of forms, A. C. 310, 
and published it. For this service the Comitia of Tribes made him Curule 
AAdile, and afterwards the Centurial Comitia elected him Preetor.* 

But the present was an eventful era in the world. The canon of the Old 
Testament Scriptures had closed an age before ; the Jews were now subject to 
the Grecian dynasty; spiritual darkness was shrouding that devoted people ; 
-and mighty potentates, in succeeding ages, strove to avert pure religion and the 
laws of God from the earth. Inso dark a period, how exhilarating to behold 
the lights of science blazing in Greece, and shining in Rome. Of the Roman 
literature, however, prior to this period, there is scarcely a vestige remaining ; 
nor did the laws make very rapid progress, subsequently, towards system; much 
less, did Roman jurisprudence for many ages deserve the inscription of per- 
fectibility. ‘I'o qualify a young man for the profession of law, which had been 
so great an ornament to the patricians, and the means of raising many of them 
to the highest honors of the Republic, presently became a subject of anxious 
pursuit. The youth, therefore, first attended the elementary schools, which 
were established in all the large towns of the Republic. They then went to 
the grammar seminaries, in which “the teachers of the liberal arts” were sup- 
ported by salaries;+ and thus acquired all the knowledge of letters at home, 
which their means allowed them. A taste for Grecian literature, in those ages, 
exclusively predominated, and groups of young men finished their education at 
Athens, and in other Grecian cities; many of them becoming able to speak the 
Greek, with the facility they could their own vernacular Latin. Nay, as the 
Roman conquests and diplomatic intercourse extended, it was found to be im- 
portant for learned scholars to be acquainted with Egyptian, Carthaginian, Per- 
sian, Hebrew, and other languages; and with the geography, history, laws and 
science of other countries. 

A young man entering upon the study of lawt and jurisprudence, attached 
himself, on terms stipulated, to some eminent Civilian; read, and often tran- 
scribed the few law-books published ; made careful researches into the Pretor’s 
formulas of Rules, the laws of the Comitia, and decrees of the Senate; -con- 
sulted the written opinions of distinguished jurists; collected legal forms; and 
especially, committed the Twelve Tables to memory.§ But there were, during 
the Republic, very few law-writers, whose names have come down to us. Sexus 
Alius Petus, Consul, A. C. 194, was an inconsiderable writer, though a most 
able lawyer. His exemplary application commends itself to every student ; 
being one whom Cicero greatly praised for his legal learning ; and Ennius, sur- 
named Catus, was distinguished for his skilful knowledge of the law. There 
were two eminent Lawyers, by the name of Quintus Martius Scevola, who 
were cotemporaries. One of them, so much applauded by Cicero, || as his learn- 
ed instructer in the study of the Civil Law, achieved, when Consul, a victory over 
the Dalmatians, and signalized himself greatly in the Marsian war. The other, 
appointed pro-consul of Asia—a learned, ingenious, and eminent orator and law- 
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auspicious days, Fasti Dies, [Festum] were ascer- 
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t Before Justinian’s Corpus Juris Civilis was 


imperial constitutions, under four years’ previous 
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that course of reading.” Proem of the Institutes. 
2 Cic, Leg. 23, Pand. § 1.2.2. 46. 
|| Cicero de Oratore, 1, c. 48, also mentions Mar- 
cus Manilius, as sustaining the character of a great 
Lawyer, and of an eloquent and powerful orator. 
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yer, governed his province with so much discretion, as to be held up afterwards 
as a pattern of equity and moderation. He was murdered 82 A. C. in the civil 
wars of Marius Sylla. But lawyers in this period, sought fame rather by the 
sword, than by the tongue and pen. However, Caius Trebatius Testas, in 
Julius Cesar’s time, was eminently distinguished for his learning and integrity, 
his military experience, and his knowledge of law. He wrote nine books on 
religious ceremonies, and also treatises on the Civil law. These were of no 
small service to the student. So was a treatise written by Lucius Alius Gal- 
lus, concerning the signification of all law-words—being a law-dictionary. But 
it was under the imperial government, that the names of the most celebrated 
lawyers were recorded. The opinions of twenty* or more, appear in the 
Pandects. Two only can be mentioned—Domitias Ulpian, a persecutor of the 
Christians, who was deservedly killed, A. D. 226; and Aimylius Papinian; his 
cotemporary, from whose famous school proceeded many able Lawyers, called 
 Papinianists.” The students in these law-schools were called auditors, and 
one can imagine better than describe, what relief Justinian’s Body of Civil Law, 
when it appeared, afforded to their studies, and how much it promoted their 
progress. When thoroughly read in legal science, and sufficiently versed in 
practical forms, they were fully examined,} and if found qualified for admission 
to the bar, their patron brought them forward, by introducing them to the man- 
agement of causes jointly with himself.{ Hach legal junior was then a 
Legisperitus, a Legista, or Lawyer ; and after years of practice and experience, 
he was a Jurisconsultus,§ Civilian, or Counsellor at Law.|| 

At all times it is to be kept in mind, that the law was not undertaken during 
the Republic for the sake of pecuniary emolument. It was a science studied 
principally to qualify men for distinction as orators, statesmen, or military offi- 
cers. The relationship of patron and client continued to exist, though gradually 
losing strength. Patrician patrons, when wealthy, resided on their estates in 
the country; professed lawyers dwelt in the city. Here were holden the seve- 
ral Courts and Comitia; here was the theatre for public speaking ; and here 
consultations were had, and advice given. An eminent Lawyer was a kind of 
oracle of the city. His gate was open to all, and oftentimes his doors were be- 
set with clients before day-break. Seated in a separate apartment, on a floor 
a little elevated, like a Preetor’s tribunal, he listened to his client’s stories and 
statements—to which he gave his opinion or advice, sometimes verbally, some- 
times in writing. This service was originally granted by none other than by 
persons of the highest rank, distinguished for their superior wisdom and know- 
ledge. But Titus Coruncanius, the most ancient plebeian pontiff, A. C. 250, is 
said to have been the first who gave advice freely to all the citizens, elients or 
not, without distinction. This being popular, was imitated—no one being, at 
any time, forbidden to give advice about matters of law; even a patron was 
only under obligation to his clients. It was common for such voluntary lawyer, 
to walk in the forum, and to such as sought his advice, he gave it on the spot or 
at his own house, as suited convenience. Their opinions were highly res- 
pected; being given with much thought and care; and sometimes lawyers, in- 
deed, consulted together on very difficult questions, in the temple of Apollo. 

It was among the offices of a patron to explain the law to his clients; to give 
them advice; to manage their suits, and argue their causes. But because a 
patron, though a man of wisdom and learning, was not always a professional 
lawyer or eloquent orator, it was often found necessary to employ a learned and 


* Namely M. Antistius Labo, of incorruptible 
probity, and C. Ateius Capito, of a pure though 
more dominant spirit. These, from their diflerent 
characters and opinions, gave rise to sects of law- 
yers: Q. UM. Scavola ; P. Alfenus - Varus ; in the 
time of Augustus. Sizus Pompsnius, a disciple of 
Papinian; Cassius, principal of the Cassianian 
school; Masurius Sabinus; Lucinius Proculus ; 
Neratius Priscus; Juventius. Celsus; Priscus Ju- 
bolenus ; D. Ulpian; A. Papinian; Julius Paulus ; 
Rerennius Modistinus ; Salvius Julianus ; Carius ; 
Callistratus, of Athenian descent ; Venuleius Satur- 


ninus ; /Elius Marcianus; #Zlius L. Gallus; C. 
Augustus Sabinus ; Hermogenes ; Caius, whose in~ 
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the Augustan age. Gibbon. 
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t 6 Pliny, Ep, p. 22. 
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popular advocate,* to plead the cause. After advice given, therefore, he who 
for another took inceptive conusance of a controversy, and the first steps in 
legal process, was a cognitor, similar in power and place to a modern attorney. 
A fourth agency in legal affairs, was that of Proctor,t who acted for his client 
under special authority, and perhaps in his absence, though the law always re- 
quired the parties to be present in all their trials.{ ‘Those, moreover, known as 
Cantores in the Civil Law, were scriveners or draftsmen—lawyers, or perhaps 
notaries, of technical skill and learning, as special pleaders and conveyancers. 
In all civil causes, a patron or advocate, called the orator, and a cognitor, or at- 
torney, were allowed; and sometimes such, on the request of parties who were 
poor, would be assigned to them. But no advocate nor cognitor, was allowed 
to a notorious or capital criminal, § who had forfeited his liberty or his life. To 
be but charged with such heinous turpitude, forfeited all claims to the allowance 
or aid of a legal advocate. There was no commissioned prosecutor ; the ac- 
cuser of high officers, was a magistrate—in other cases, he might be a private 
person, though seldom a lawyer; and hence the public policy of withholding 
-all appearance of succor from so daring and depraved an offender. To the 
examination of witnesses, succeeded the orations or pleadings of the patrons, 
[or advocates, when allowed,] being often the finest specimens of argument and 
oratory. Then it was, that they displayed the fruits of their erudition, and the 
flowers of their eloquence.|| For the fine speaker, whether in the Senate, the 
Comitia, or the Forum, was sure of his laurels. Mean time, the culprit on trial, 
wore a rusty, defaced gown; and when his fate, if convicted, was death or ban- 
ishment, it was allowed to him, while engaged in pleading for himself, to pre- 
sent his wife and children before the comitia or tribunal to awaken in his behalf 
the sensibilities of the assembly or court. But in process of time, the trials 
and speeches were extended to such an unreasonable length, as to educe the 
Pompeian law, A. C. 49, by which, in civil cases, the examination of witnesses 
was limited to three days; and the plaintiff’s orator was restricted by the water- 
glass to two hours, and the defendant’s to three, in their respective speeches. 
The cases were stated on each side, and then argued; and it was an immemo- 
rial usage for the lawyer to receive no pecuniary emolument. To preserve in- 
violate this wise policy, it was found necessary, at length, for the Comitia to 
interpose, and they passed the Cincian law, A. C. 201, by which, every lawyer 
was forbidden to take money or any present for pleading a cause, under a four- 
fold penalty. 7 

The rewards which the able patron or eloquent advocate expected, were 
favor, fame, and promotion.** There were now no obstacles in the way of 
merit; most of the judicial officers, and many other functionaries, were taken 
from the civilians; and the most deserving were the most prominent candidates 
of all others. These presented their names to the magistrates; appeared 
abroad in gowns, white as the fuller’s art could make them; shook hands and 
familiarly conversed with every person they met; and otherwise paid court to 
their fellow citizens in the way best calculated to win favor. So frequently 
had they, as public speakers, the opportunity to address popular assemblies, that 
no other country presented superior encouragement to effort and eloquence. 
Their fame, especially when plumed by a knowledge of the law, often vied 
with the most exalted military merit in the field. The true reputation of the 
Civilians, was perhaps at its zenith, about an age before the Christianera. The 
lawyers in those times were of illustrious parentage, or of the best plebeian 
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talents :—learned, emulous, high-minded men. But their motives were entirely 
selfish ; virtue, valor, fame—these were in their view the supreme good. They 
were polytheists, and most superstitious devotees to auspices and omens. 
Strangers to any moral law that was divine, they thought little or nothing of 
the fear or favor of the “Immortal [unknown] gods,” as they called the infinite 
Deity.. Nor did all those mythological deities, priests and sacrifices, so much 
as deepen or refine the moral sense. Had not their pagan rites rather, influ- 
ences in every way to harden and corrupt the whole heart ?—so that, in conse- 
quence of riches and luxury, when introduced, and more especially when in- 
creased, after the overthrow of Carthage, A. C. 149, the wealthy plebeians 
joined the patricians, and they in conjunction engrossed all the honors and 
emoluments of the Republic. The body of the people became oppressed ; 
the augurs were very obsequious oracles; the lawyers were overawed; the 
tribunes, bribed or overpowered, all gradually yielded their influence; and 
Roman liberty fell into ruins.* 

But the change of the republican to the imperial government, had a revolu- 
tionary effect upon the character both of the civilians, and of their profession. 
They were soon permitted to take fees from their clients,+ though never to ex- 
ceed ten sestertia—about $300 of our money. The consequences were, that 
the ancient relationship between patrons and clients gradually fell into disuse ; 
persons of the lowest rank often assumed the legal profession ; advocates, from 
a pretended desire of assisting their fellow-citizens, made a trade of their abili- 
ties and eloquence; lawsuits were multiplied; pleadings were venal; and in 
short, they who once sought honor as a reward for their services, now began to live 
and even grow rich on the spoils of suitors’ fortunes.t Cicero says Lucullus re- 
ceived large sumsin free gifts and legacies, and that he himself had been boun- 
tifully enriched in the same way.§ After the termination of the Republic, how- 
ever, the Lawyers became more numerous, and yet in general far more learned in 
their profession than before. As the avenues to promotion closed, they devoted 
themselves more exclusively to their vocation. Their opinions, which had the 
special regard of Augustus, grew into such credit in the reign of Tiberius, 
that he prohibited any person from presuming to give opinions in matters of 
law, without a special license; and such opinions, in a subsequent reign were, 
under an imperial command, received by the judges as law.|| But some had 
their whims. One Regulus, a famous advocate, used to wear a white patch on 
the one or the other side of his forehead, as he was to plead for plaintiff or de- 
fendant. Largius Licinius, a Civilian under Nero, introduced the custom so 
much ridiculed by Pliny, of employing a herald, who followed them from court 
to court, to collect hearers that might applaud them while pleading ; for which 
service he received his “dole”—a doceur equal, perhaps, to forty cents. ] 
Lawyers annually attended the pro-consuls, pro-pretors, and procurators from 
Rome, when they went into the Provinces. The powers of the first were 
mostly executive—the second, judicial—and the third, both—all the three being 
extra magistrates, invested with authority equivalent to the exigency of the 
place they were appointed to fill. The law always carefully guarded the pro- 
fession. For, by the Twelve Tables, a “ patron who defrauded his client, was 
execrable.” If an advocate used abusive language, or defended his client by 
false statements, or betrayed his cause, he was either suspended, removed, or 
penally punished. ** 

To conclude—there were within the three first centuries of the Christian era, 
many able and eminent Lawyers, t+ only one of whom can be particularly no- 
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ticed, he being worthy of universal imitation and applause, as a standard of 
character in all places. This was Pliny the younger. He was born A. D. 62, 
received the greatest part of his education under the celebrated Quintilian ; 
and at the age of 19, he appeared at the bar. Here he distinguished himself 
so much by his eloquence, that he and ‘l'acitus * were esteemed the two great- 
est orators of the age. He did not make his profession an object of gain, like 
the rest of the Roman pleaders—he refused fees as well from the rich as the 
poorest of his clients; declaring, that he cheerfully employed himself for the 
defence of innocence, the relief of indigence, and the detection of vice. 
When pro-consul over Pontus and Bythinia, he displayed most exemplary justice 
and philanthropy ; and the persecution, begun against the Christians, he caused 
to cease ; solemnly assuring the Emperor, Trajan, that “the followers of Christ 
were a meek and inoffensive set of men—that their morals were pure and in- 
nocent, they being free from all crimes; and that they voluntarily bound them- 
selves by the most solemn oaths to abstain from vice, and to relinquish every 
unjustifiable pursuit.”+ If he was popular in his Province, he was admired at 
Rome; for there he was the friend of the poor, a patron of learning, and an 
example of affable manners, and of the most excellent virtues. He expended a 
considerable part of his estate in his efforts to promote the instruction of his 
countrymen, and liberally aided youth whose poverty would otherwise have de- 
prived them of a public and liberal education. He died in the 52d year of his 
age. He wrote a history of his own times, which is lost—a panegyric on Tra- 
jan, which, with ten books of letters, only is preserved. These, embracing a 
great number of facts and anecdotes, exhibit a purity and elegance of style, 
worthy the pen of a Cicero; and sentiments richly becoming the generous 
apologist of Christ’s disciples. { 

Still he possessed a character, devoid of one quality, and that of infinitely 
more importance than any other.—Pliny was not a Christian.§ In every study, 
he was a better scholar than in the science of religion connected with the heart. 
Nor is it without apprehensions, that too many, in subsequent ages, possessing 
talents, law-learning, and virtues of an high order, have been equally inex- 
perienced believers in the doctrines of divine forgiveness and grace,—content 
with the embellishments of the outer man, and of the mind, while strangers to 
regenerate faith and disinterested motives. But there have been Civilians, ancient 
and modern, able to see the true and mighty difference between the laws of 
Moses and Justinian—between religious principles and moral sense ; and to find 
in the Scriptures, pardons as well as penalties :—Christian Lawyers, who re- 
flect Immanuel’s image, by making the law a lamp, and the gospel its glory. 
For they value faith above fees or fame; they counsel the widow and the or- 
phan without price or reward, and scatter peace and benefits among friends and 
foes. Wise to do good, they become co-helpers with the angels of the churches, 
to devise ways and means for the education and relief of the poor, and for pro- 
moting the best interests of the community. 
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HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE ACADEMICAL AND THECLOGI- 
' CAL INSTITUTION AT NEW HAMPTON, N. H. 


[By Witxt1am E. Worpine, M. A.*] 


New Hampsnire was early distinguished for the prevalence of a deep sense 
of the importance of General Education. In common with the great body of 
our “ New England Fathers,” the original settlers, with their immediate descend- 
ants, regarded intelligence and religion as the basis of equitable government; 
and the only security of civil rights. Common schools were every where es- 
tablished. Academies, though at a comparatively later date, were incorporated, 
and several were amply endowed by private munificence. 

With similar views, in 1821, the citizens of New Hampton (a small town in 
the central section of the State,) then but a handful in numbers, and with very 
small pecuniary means, determined upon establishing an Academy, or Grammar 
School, within their own limits. And such was the zeal and fixedness of purpose 
manifested in the enterprise, stimulated by some opposition of a local character, 
that, in five days after the preliminary meeting to devise means for the erection 
of suitable buildings, the frame of an edifice, twenty-six feet by thirty-two, with 
two commodious halls, was put upon its foundation. Previous application hay- 
ing been made, June 27, 1821, an act incorporating “the Proprietors of New- 
Hampton Academy,” passed the Legislature of New Hampshire. The build- 
ing above mentioned, which was commenced April 12, having been nearly com- 
pleted, at the first meeting, under the act of incorporation, July 16, 1821,a 
committee was authorized to procure an instructor; and subsequently Mr. George 
Richardson, then about to graduate at Dartmouth College, was appointed Pre- 
ceptor. The income of the school was voted for his support. At a subsequent 
meeting of the Proprietors, Aug. 6, 1821, agreeably to the provisions of the 
charter, a Board of Overseers, consisting of five members, was chosen; viz. 
Hon. John Mooney, of Meredith, Rev. Thomas Fowle, of Holderness, Rev. 
Thomas Perkins, of New Hampton, Moses H. Bradley, Esq., of Bristol, and 
John K. Simpson, Esq., of Boston, Ms. November 12, 1821, a Board of 
Trustees was also appointed, consisting of George Richardson, (he having en- 
tered upon his duties as Principal,) W. B. Kelley, Esq., Stephen Magoon, Hsq., 
John Harper, and Joshua B. Drake, all of New Hampton. The immediate di- 
rection of the affairs of the school, aside from personal instruction, was placed 
in the hands of the Trustees, subject to the ultimate contro] of the Board of 
Proprietors. The powers and duties of the Overseers do not appear to have 
been defined, otherwise than merely to review the proceedings of the Trustees, 
and report to the Proprietors. However singular the creation of two such dis- 
tinct organizations may appear, deriving all their power from a Corporate Body, 
to which the people at large were admitted by the payment of the small sum 
of five dollars, it was doubtless considered a wise and liberal policy; and savors 
strongly of that democratic principle which isso prevalent among the yeomanry 
of the “Granite State.” It is certainly a peculiar feature in the government of 
literary institutions. ' 

The first academy building, the cost of which was estimated at $900, was 
completed, as has been before intimated, by subscriptions mostly from inhabit- 
ants of the town. Among the original donors, we notice as the principal, the 
names of John K. Simpson, Esq., of Boston, W. B. Kelley, Esq., and daughter, 
Sohn Harper, Joshua B. Drake, and Nathaniel Norris, a singularly worthy and 
upright citizen, who has been in the service of the Institution as Treasurer, 
with the exception of but a short interval, since its first organization. All were 
anxious to contribute their mite, if not in money, at least in its equivalent, and 


* Mr. Wording, at the time of his preparing this article, was Professor of Latin and Greek Languages 
and Liteteaturé; in the New Hampton Institution. He has since become Principal of the Female Depart- 
ment in the High School at Cheraw, in South Carolina.—Eds. Quart, Reg. 
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the man who furnished his barrel of cider or bushel of potatoes, was considered, 
in the estimation of himself and of public opinion, as providing as useful and 
ample a quota, as many of his compeers. ‘The Academy was opened equally 
for gentlemen and ladies; and the first year, under the administration of 
Mr. Richardson, the Preceptor, there were eleven ladies, and twenty-nine gen- 
tlemen. During the second year, 1822, the whole number was eighty-seven ; 
and in 1828, seventy-seven. In May, 1825, Mr. Richardson resigned. He is 
represented as having been a good scholar, He was an Episcopalian, of good 
reputation, and devotedly pious. He has since deceased. 

Mr. Richardson’s immediate successor was Rev. Bezaleel Smith, then of 
Randolph, Vt., a graduate of Dartmouth College, and now pastor of the Con- 
gregational Church in Rye. He is said by the people of the place, though a 
man of decision, to have gained the affection of his pupils in an eminent de- 
gree, and to have exercised an important influence in furthering the interests 
and reputation of the school. 

The New Hampshire Baptist General Convention being in session at Mere- 
dith the same year, overtures, soliciting its aid, were made by the Board of 
Proprietors of New Hampton Academy, which, upon certain conditions, were 
acceded to by the Convention; and in June 1826, on petition, the original char- 
ter was so amended as to give said Convention the power of appointing five 
Trustees and five Overseers, in addition to the number appointed by the Corpo- 
rators, with the Principal ex officio. The name of New Hampton Academy 
was changed to that of the New Hampton Academical and Theological Insti- 
tution, and it was provided that the Principal should be a regularly ordained 
clergyman of the Baptist denomination. In consequence of this new arrange- 
ment, Mr. Smith resigned his office as Principal, and the Rev. Benjamin T. 
Farnsworth was appointed his successor and Professor of Ancient Languages, 
and Mr. Smith Professor of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy. The first 
Trustees appointed by the Convention under the charter as amended, were the 
Rev. Messrs. Williams, of Concord, Pilsbury, of Hebron, Tripp, of Compton, 
Richardson, of Gilmanton, and Taylor of Sandbornton. The first Overseers 
were the Rev. Messrs, Crocket, of Sandbornton, Gibson of Goffstown, Higbee, 
of Alstead, Ames, of Washington, and Davis, of New London. Here com- 
menced a new era in the history of the Institution. It not only received the 
patronage of the Convention, but became an object of intense solicitude to the 
denomination in the whole State. Through the blessing of God, and favored 
by auspicious counsels, it soon became “the Institution” of the Baptists in New 
Hampshire, and acquired a celebrity in other States, and in the community 
generally, rarely equalled by any institution of a similar grade in the Union. 
The place, from its retired situation, and its freedom from the varied tempta- 
tions of city schools, was deemed a safe resort for youth from Boston, and other 
cities. Hence a considerable number of the scholars at first, were boys; none 
of whom, however, were admitted under eight years of age. As its reputation 
for sound learning advanced, young men, particularly of the class preparing for 
College, in great numbers availed themselves of its advantages. The whole 
number of students for the year 1826, was one hundred and sixteen; and in 
1832, the last year of Professor Farnsworth’s administration, the number in- 
creased to three hundred and fourteen. A plan somewhat peculiar, which was 
carried into effective operation, for the increase of available funds, was adopted 
at the same time, to bring in a large number of students. Each church, for a 
specified number of years, was pledged to pay the tuition of one scholar or 
more, with liberty to send him or not. 

In August 1827, Mr. Smith resigned. The Board of Trustees, as appears 
from their records, testified their high regard for his character, by a formal reso- 
lution. From this time till 1832, Mr. Farnsworth was assisted principally by 
temporary teachers, when the Rev. William Heath was appointed Professor of 
Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, Meanwhile, an additional edifice had 
been erected, thirty-six feet square, with two commodious halls ; one designed 
for a chapel, and the other for recitations, philosophical apparatus, minerals, &c. 
June 2, 1828, preliminary measures were adopted for the erection of an edifice 
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_ of brick, of three stories, one hundred feet by thirty-six. The estimated cost 

- was eight thousand dollars. Of this sum, it appears that the Hon. Nicholas 
Brown, late of Providence, R. I., subscribed five hundred dollars; and Mr. Simp- 
son of Boston two thousand dollars, in addition to his subscription of seventy- 
five dollars per annum, for five years, at the commencement of the school, which 
was to enure, in the language of the original charter, to the “the promotion 
of science and the useful arts.” Mr. Simpson was, in the infancy of the Insti- 
tution, and even, till his death, in 1837, justly regarded as its chief patron, as 
the recorded testimonials of the Trustees fully evince. 

The above-mentioned building was actually commenced in 1829, and com- 
pleted in 1831. [t comprises a dining hall, and, with an attic story, thirty-seven 
dormitories. 

With a liberality worthy of all praise, in April 1828, the citizens of Smith’s 
village, so called, in the town of New Hampton, proposed to place by deed, in 
the hands of the Board of Trustees, a suitable edifice fora Female Seminary, 
on condition that it should be located in that place, as a distinct branch of the 
Institution. The proposition was gratefully acceded to, and in the following 
year this branch of the Seminary went into operation. Miss Martha Hazeltine 
was appointed Principal, and Miss Rebecca Hadley, assistant. 

In June of the same year, for the purpose, probably, of securing more effec- 
tually the religious character of the institution, agreeably to a petition of the 
corporators, the act of incorporation was further amended, by giving to the 
Baptist Convention of the State of :New Hampshire, the power of electing 
seven, instead of five Trustees, comprehending a decided majority of the whole 
Board ; and providing that “no alteration shall hereafter be made, without the 
consent of the aforesaid Baptist Convention.” 

Early in the year 1833, Mr. Farnsworth resigned his station, and the Rev. BE. 
B. Smith, a graduate of Middlebury College, and subsequently of Newton 
Theological Institution, at that time pastor of the Baptist church in Poultney, 
Vt., was appointed his successor, as Principal, and Professor of Theology. 
Mr. Farnsworth, since President of Georgetown College, and now Principal of 
the Prather Grove Seminary in Louisville, Ky., appears to have enjoyed a dis- 
tinguished reputation both as an instructor and disciplinarian. He was a 
graduate of Dartmouth College, and his early associates in study speak in the 
highest terms of his literary attainments. His energy, firmness, and perse- 
verance, contributed, in no small degree, to give that popular character to the 
Institution, which has since been so uniformly sustained. The Trustees do 
not appear to have failed in properly appreciating his labors. or upon his re- 
signation, we find the following flattering testimonial :—‘ Resolved, that the 
Board of Trustees of the Academical and Theological Institution of New 
Hampton, regret the dissolution of the connection of Professor B. F. Farns- 
worth with the Institution ; and that the thanks of the Board be presented him 
for his unwearied and successful efforts to promote the interests of the Semi- 
nary over which he has so long and so ably presided.” ? 

Although the name of the Institution had been changed in 1826, which ap- 
peared indicative of an intention to organize a Theological Department as dis- 
tinct from the original design of the grammar school, yet no measures to this 
effect were adopted till August, 1828, when the outline of a course of Theo- 
logical study, was reported by a committee of the Board. Much, however, 
was left to the decision of the Professor of Theology, from a consideration of 
the varying circumstances of students, who might present themselves for ad- 
mission, and the immediate and pressing wants of the churches. The minimum 
requisitions, were a common English education, with the principles of Interpre- 
tation, private reading of the Old and New Testaments, with critical examina- 
tions and recitations ; Dissertations on a brief series of subjects, embracing 
Christian doctrine, practice and experience ; with plans of discourses for the 
pulpit. The middle course, was a thorough English education, embracing the 
systems of natural and moral Science ; Evidences of Natural and Revealed 
Religion, in a course of recitations from Paley, Butler, &c.; a system of Di- 
vinity from Fuller, Dwight, Hopkins, &c., with the preceding requisitions, 
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The maximum requisitions were intended for those who might possess the 
literary attainments mentioned above, and have, in addition, a knowledge of the 


Original Languages, or of the Greek only, viz.: translation and critical com- 


parisons of the original with the common English versions; Lectures on Pas- 
toral duties, with such other exercises as the Professor might deem proper. 
These several courses have been modified from time to time, into the regular 
course, as presented in the following schedule, 


First YEAR. 


4 Algebra, Principles of Physiology, Elements of Composition, Scripture 
ast Term. § Geography, Biblical Antiquities. 
5 Chemistry, Natural Theology, Religious Affections, History of the U.S., 
eae ; Principles of ‘Elocution. 


Seconp YEAR. 


lst 7 Geometry, Intellectual Philosophy, Evidences of Christianity, Inspiration 
st erm. § of the Scriptures, General History. 


“2d do. Moral Philosophy, Political Economy, Principles of Interpretation. 


d THirp Year. 
Natural Philosophy, Biblical Exegesis, Biblical Theology, Ecclesiastical 
History. 


1st Term. § 
54. Wb eee Ecclesiastical History, (con.) Biblical Exegesis, (con.) Bibli- 


cal Theology, (con.) Rhetoric. 


FourtH YEAR. 
Logic, Butler’s Analogy, Homilectics, Biblical Exegesis, (con.) Biblical 
Theology, (con.) 
Biblical Exegesis, (con.) Biblical Theology, (con.) Pulpit Eloquence, 
2d do. 2 E 
Pastoral Care. 


Ist Term. 


These plans may seem too limited; but they do not appear so upon a com- 
parison of circumstances. There are but six or eight thousand Baptist communi- 
cants in the State of New Hampshire, and many of the existing churches have 


een, and are still altogether destitute of pastoral instruction ; and not being tho- 


roughly convinced of the utility of a course of Classical as well as Theological 
discipline, are continually presenting the most pressing claims for the immediate 
‘service of the young men whom God has called to the work of the sacred min- 
istry. As public opinion in the denomination becomes gradually corrected, and 
more ample means are provided for the support of instruction, it is the design 
of the Trustees to extend and elevate the course, and to furnish the requisite 
increased facilities. We have an earnest of this, in the recent enlargement of 
the annual subscription by which the Professor has hitherto been sustained,— 
the devising of legacies contributing to the establishment of a permanent fund, 
and the appointment of an additional Professor, in 1838, in the person of the 


_ Rev. I. N. Brown, late pastor of the Baptist church and society in Exeter. 


It does not appear that the Theological Department as a distinct branch of 
the Institution went into fall operation, until the appointment of the Rev. 
Mr. Smith in 1833; at which time there were seventeen students, which num- 
ber, in 1839, had increased to thirty-one. The establishment and perpetuation 
of a pious and devoted ministry, was one of the chief objects of the Directors 
of the Institution. Hence, in addition to the usual license or testimonial from 
the church to which the candidate may have belonged, he was required to sub- 
scribe a declaration “that he had earnestly consulted the Divine will with all 
sincerity and uprightness of heart, and submission to the sovereign control of 
Providence.” He was required to make it his first and chief object to cultivate a 
spirit of deep and uniform piety, to maintain habits of strict, exemplary Chris- 
tian deportment, to manifest a readiness to improve every opportunity to do 
good, to endure sacrifices and trials, and in every way to advance the great ob- 
ject to which he had consecrated his life. “And for the exercise of these 
active habits, the manifold character of the Institution and students has always 
afforded ample scope. The Department has a Library consisting of six hun- 
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dred well selected volumes, which is constantly increasing. There is also a 
Lyceum for mutual improvement in personal piety, and weekly religious dis- 
cussion. 

In the same year, Jeremiah Chaplin, Jr., son of President Chaplin, late of 
Waterville College, was appointed Professor of Languages. The finished 
education and accurate scholarship of this gentleman, afforded a strong guaran- 
tee to the friends of classical learning, that that great desideratum in most of 
our schools—a thorough preparation for college, would be fully realized in this 
Institution. His resignation, the following year, was much regretted. He was 
succeeded by Stephen Morse, Esq., now associate Professor of Languages in 
the Wake Forest College, N. C., who was in his turn succeeded by the writer 
of this article. Mr. Morse was an excellent teacher, and the beneficial results 
of his successful labors will long be remembered by the friends of the Institu- 
tion, and by those graduated under his charge during their whole literary career. 
He seems to have been the first who set himself seriously to work in correcting 
the long cherished habit of mere translation, without regard to grammatical 
accuracy or analysis. Professor Heath was succeeded in the department of 
Mathematics, by I. B. White, Esq., now in charge of the same department in 
the college mentioned above. Mr. White seemed to have been deservedly 
popular both with the Trustees and students, and in all the branches of his su- 
perintendence, to have introduced those habits of strict analysis, by which 
knowledge, instead of being the mere “lumber of memory,” is a source of 
pleasure to the possessor, and of the greatest value to mankind. 

A Literary Society was formed at the commencement of the school in 1821, 
out of which grew the present society called the “Literary Adelphi.” About 
the year 1830, a new society originated, under the name of the “Social Fra- 
ternity,” composed principally of seceders from the society already established. 
These societies have continued till the present time. They furnish nearly equal 
advantages, having each a well selected library of about six hundred volumes. 
Their Reading Rooms, furnished with much taste and elegance, are provided 
with the various leading political and religious papers of the State, and with 
the Reviews and popular Periodicals of the Union. They have always exerted 
an important influence in extending the patronage of the Institution. 

In 1835, the Institution was visited by the Rev. Drs. Cox and Hoby, Dele- 
gates from the Baptist Union in England to the United States Triennial Bap- 
tist Convention. Their description of the examination, studies, and other exer- 
cises, in the published account of their tour, can but be gratifying to its friends. 

The same year, Mr. White was succeeded by Mr. Pierce, arecent graduate of 
Waterville College. This gentleman after efficiently and successfully laboring © 
for a time, was obliged, in consequence of ill health, to resign, that. he might 
remove to a more congenial climate. He is at present the Principal of a lite- 
rary institution in Macon County, Georgia. Mr. Pierce was succeeded by the 
Rev. Amasa Buck, in the fall of 1836. Mr. Buck brought with him, from the 
Academy over which he had formerly presided, a valuable Philosophical and — 
Astronomical apparatus, cabinet of minerals, &c., the whole comprising a col- — 
lection unequalled by that of any similar institution in New England. This the 
Institution subsequently obtained by purchase. Mr. Buck was succeeded by 
Prof. W. L. Eaton. } 

The Female Seminary, which commenced its operations as a distinct branch 
of this Institution in 1829, arose, in a few years, to such a degree of distinction,, 
that, though the number of students, the first year, was but 54, the minimum 
average for each year for the last eight years, has not been less than 150. The 
permanency of the principal teachers has contributed, in no small degree, to this 
prosperous result. About the year 1834, a Library and Missionary Society was 
formed, to which most of the young ladies attached themselves soon after be- 
coming members of the Seminary. It meets weekly, for literary exercises, and 
monthly, for Missionary purposes. Its character and proceedings are already 
made known to the public by its annual reports. In 1837, a course of study, 
of the most liberal character, was prescribed for the female department, which, 
to.a considerable extent, has been adopted in practice. 
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From the foregoing particulars, it will be seen that the design of the Institu- 
tion is Ist, To prepare young men of promise for the service of the ministry. 
2d, To furnish a complete preparatory course of classical study, for college. 
3d, To qualify young men for successful teachers of English schools, and for 
mercantile and manufacturing pursuits. 4th, To furnish common schools and 
female seminaries with a competent supply of qualified and efficient teachers. 

The patronage of the Institution for several years past, has been remarkably 
uniform, the whole number of students varying from 350 to 390, each successive 
year. Thousands of young men have enjoyed its advantages, and hundreds of 
them have been or are now employed in the work of the ministry. 

The Institution has been singularly and extensively blessed with revivals of 
religion. Fifty, as was hoped, experienced the pardoning grace of God, during 
the fall of 1839. The Institution has been sustained by the prayers and con- 
tributions of a religious community ; and its religious character has ever been 
one of its essential features. 


POPULATION OF CHINA. 
[Abridged from the work of Mr. Mepuursrt, published in 1838.] 


We have somewhat more than probability to guide us, in endeavoring to 
ascertain the population of China. We have the evidence of men who have 
Jong resided in the country, and a variety of estimates taken by the natives 
themselves, and published by imperial authority. While the learned of Europe 
are sitting at home, and calculating what may or may not be, which they decide 
according to their several hypotheses, and partialities; we have the testimony 
of eye witnesses and actual residents, as to what really exists. Between these 
bare supposers and personal inquirers there can be no difficulty in determining 
on whom most reliance is to be placed. The speculators on China’s population, 
however, aware that facts are against them, have sought to throw discredit on 
the witnesses produced on the other side, by bestowing on them the most 
opprobrious ephitets, and calling their veracity into question on every occasion. 
The authorities most likely to furnish information on the subject of China, are 
the Catholic missionaries, and the Chinese themselves. The former, who 
penned the “ Kdifying and curious letters,” are sometimes spoken of jocularly 
as “reverend gentlemen” telling their “ pleasant stories ;” at other times more 
cavalierly, as “stupid and lying missionaries, who contrived to impose upon 
Europeans with their absurd and ridiculous notions.” Malte Brun, however, 
describes them as “ weak and credulous, rather than wilfully mendacious.” It 
must be confessed, that these are rather hard terms to bestow npon men who 
have left their native land, and ventured all, to spread what they conceive to 
be the truth; men, at the same time, of much learning, and, one would hope, of 
some sincerity—who have deserved better than to be denounced as downright 
liars, in matters where they had neither interest nor inclination to deceive. 
Their opportunities for ascertaining the fact, were many and great, as they 
were engaged, by imperial authority, in travelling through the various prov- 
inces, and drawing up a statistical view of the empire; so that they were not 
likely to be easily imposed upon by accounts inconsistent with truth. 

The Chinese authorities have been treated in a still more unscrupulous man- 
ner, and the estimate given by a principal mandarin, to Sir Giles Staunton, is 
described as being as complete an example of Chinese mendaciousness, as any 
ever afforded ; and, as a document, bearing on its very face, the marks of fabrica- 
tion. It is comparatively easy to get rid of adverse testimony, by throwing dis- 
credit on the judgment or veracity of the witnesses ; but though the Chinese may 
be, generally, given to fabrication and exaggeration, yet, in a matter where the 
only trial of veracity is to transmit returns from the people to the government, 
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and to record them in public documents, we do not see why they may not be 
believed. The documents, thus drawn up and published by the Chinese ex- 
ecutive, are not intended for the eyes of foreigners, or meant to exalt native 
resources in the estimation of surrounding nations; on the contrary, the 
emperor, in the edicts referring to the population, does not speak of its amount 
in a boasting, but a complaining tone; for, like another Malthus, he is afraid 
lest the increase of population should entrench on the means of subsistence, and 
a famine be produced ; he, therefore, exhorts the people to diligence in hus- 
bandry, that they may raise as many of the necessaries of life as possible, and 
to economy in their expenditure, that they may make them go as far as they 
can. 

Now, however mendacious the Chinese may generally be, we can only expect 
them to gratify their lying propensities when interest allures, or when they 
have no means for ascertaining the truth. That they can have no interest in 
deceiving the world, is evident from their unconsciousness of these statements 
being published to the world; and that they have every possible means of 
ascertaining the amount of the population, will appear from the manner in 
which those returns are made, and the census obtained. The law on this sub- 
ject, is as follows :— 


«All persons whatever shall be registered, according to their respective professions 
or vocations. When a family has omitted to make any entry in the public register, 
the master thereof, if possessing lands chargeable with contributions to the revenue, 
shall be punished with one hundred blows; but if he possess no such property, with 
eighty blows. When any master of a family has among his household, strangers who con- 
stitute, in fact, a distinct family, but omits to make a corresponding entry in the public 
register, or registers them as members of his own family, be shall be punished with one 
hundred blows, if such strangers possess taxable property ; and with eighty blows, if they 
do not possess such property ; and if the person harbored is not a stranger, but a rela- 
tive, possessing a separate establishment, the punishment of the master so offending, shall 
be less than as aforesaid by two degrees, and the person harbored shall be liable to the 
same punishment. In all these cases, the register is to be immediately corrected. In 
all the districts of the empire, ene hundred families shall form a division, in order to pro- 
vide a head and ten assessors, whose duty itis to assist and oversee in the performance of 
all public matters. These ‘elders’ must see that all the families in their respective di- 
visions have been registered; and failure in doing this, exposes them to the bamboo. 
The returns of population are to be made annually.” 


On this subject, Dr. Morrison observes :— 


‘© In the Chinese government, there appears great regularity and system. Every dis- 
trict has its appropriate officer; every street its constable; and every ten houses a 
tything-man. Thus they have all the requisite means of ascertaining the population 
with considerable accuracy. Every family is required to have a board, always hanging 
up in the house, and ready for the inspection of authorised officers, on which the names 
of all persons, men, women, and children, in the house, are inscribed. This board is 
called a mun pae, ‘ door tablet, because, where there are women and children within, 
the officers are expected to take the account from the board at the door, Were all the 
inmates of a family faithfully inserted, the amount of the population would, of course, 
be ascertained with great accuracy. But it is said, that names are sometimes omitted, 
through neglect or design; others think that the account of persons given in, is gene- 
rally correct.” 


The census thus annually called for, by the Chinese government, and pub- 
lished in their official accounts of the empire, is demanded with the view of 
enabling the ruling powers to ascertain the state of the country, in order that 
they may apportion the due amount of government officers, and police force, to 
each district, and make suitable provision for the necessities of the people, in 
case of famine. According to the system adopted by the reigning dynasty, a 
considerable proportion of money and grain is retained in the provinces for the 
service of the state, and the exigencies of the people; and it would be difficult 
to know what amount should be reserved, unless the average number of the 
inhabitants were ascertained. It is, then, to assist the government, in making 
proper arrangements for the home administration, and not to impose either on 
themselves or foreigners, that this census is taken. It is published in a work, 
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given out by imperial authority, called the Ta-tsing-hwuy-teen, or “ Collection 
of statutes for the present dynasty,” where the various arrangements, for the 
direction of the six tribunals, are fully particularized. Under the item of reve- 
nue, the account of the population occurs; and as this work has been published 
at different periods, it affords a criterion to judge of the state of the population 
through successive years. ; ‘ 

Now the question occurs, Are these official documents to be believed, or are 
they not? When any European government orders a census to be made, and 
publishes a state paper, declaring that such and such is the result of their 
researches and calculations, it is generally believed. No one objects to the state- 
ment, on the ground of that government professing the religion of the Romish 
or Greek church, or professing no religion at all; but since it is a matter of 
mere civil polity, with which they must have a much better acquaintance than 
others can possibly have, they are allowed to make their own statement, and 
are believed accordingly. In negotiating with foreign powers, or in managing 
matters which immediately concern their mdividual interests, the Chinese do 
sometimes practice deception ; but, in matters of sober fact and actual calcula- 
tion, we do not see why the Chinese should not be credited as well as others. 
We receive, without scruple, their account of the number of their provinces, 
counties, and districts; the aggregate of their officers, and the amount of their 
revenue; and why not take their estimate of the population? at least, until we 
can find one made by those who have better opportunities of ascertaining the 
fact. It will not do for us, who have only supposition to guide us, to contend 
with those who are in the habit of counting the people every year, and have 
such efficient means of arriving at the truth. We may make some deductions 
for the extravagance of eastern nations, and receive with caution the statements 
of different years, which we can compare together, and endeavor to ascertain 
the rate of increase; but we are not at liberty to call them liars, till we can 
prove them to have erred wilfully in this matter. 

It is now time to introduce to the notice of the reader, the various estimates 
which have been given by the Chinese themselves, with the authorities on 
which they rest, in order that a complete view may be formed of the gradual 
growth, and present state, of the Chinese population. 


Year of 
Dynasty.| Emperor. | reign. | A.D. | Population. | Authority. 

Ming Tae-tsoo 97 1393 60,545,811 | Kang-keen-e-che. 

Tsing Shun-che 18 1662 21,068,600 Tastee.) ld editi al 
H Kang-he 6 1668 95'386,209 a-tsing-hwuy-teen, old edition, extracte 
in if 49 1710 93'312.000 | § by the author, 

” ” 50 1711 28,605,716 

” Keen-lung 18 1753 102,328,258 Ta-tsing-hwuy-teen, new edition, extracted 
| ” ” 57 1792 307,467,200 by Dr. Morrison and his son. 

”" Kea-king 16 1812 361,221,900 


The above items are taken from regular Chinese works, and depend on the 
authority of official documents. By these, it will be seen, that before the Tartar 
conquests, when the Chinese dwelt under their native emperors, the population 
amounted to 60,000,000: and that after the invasion of the empire, by the rulers 
of the present dynasty, the population suddenly fell off to twenty or thirty 
millions; at which state it continued for fifty years, when it gradually rose, till 
it reached a hundred, and, subsequently, three hundred and odd millions. In 
order to account for this, it may be necessary to observe, that the wars which 
took place on the transfer of the empire into new hands, greatly diminished the 
number of the people: that, for scores of years, a great part of the empire 
remained unsubdued, on which account, the Tartars could not reckon on the 
inhabitants of the southern and western provinces as their subjects ; and that, 
at the commencement of the present dynasty, the revenue was levied in the 
shape of a capitation tax, which, of course, led a great number to evade enrol- 
ment, lest they should be held responsible for the impost demanded by the 
government officers. Hence, it is not difficult to account for the great falling 
off in the population, during the first years of the present dynasty, and for the 
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amazing difference between the forty-ninth and fiftieth year of Kang-he, when 
the capitation tax was removed, and converted into a land tax. Indeed con- 
sidering the change of measures, adopted by the government, it was rather to 
be expected that the returns for the following year, would exhibit an increase 
of twenty instead of five millions; as all those who had been previously deterred 
from giving in their names, had now every motive for concealment removed, 
and would willingly allow the registration of their signatures. 

From the year 1711 to the year 1753, a period of forty-two years, the popu- 
lation appears to have advanced, from twenty-eight millions and a half to a 
hundred and three millions. This may be accounted for, partly in the way 
above mentioned, and partly by the gradual increase of the population. This 
increase will not appear very great, if it be considered, that an excess of three 
per cent. per annum, on the births over the deaths, will make the population 
treble itself in the time specified. The next increase, according to the official 
returns, is of a like character: viz. from 102,328,258 in 17538, to 307,467,200, in 
1792; or a triple sum in about forty years. And, when we consider, that 
during these two periods of forty years each, the dominions of the Tartar 
Chinese monarch were extending, and more and more persons were inscribed 
en the population list ; besides the perfect tranquillity which the empire enjoyed 
during the whole series of years, it is not to be wondered at, that the population 
should advance at such a rapid rate. 

The customs and institutions of the Chinese, doubtless, contributed much te 
this increase ; for, according to the precepts of Confucius, “ of the three degrees 
of unfilial conduct, to be without posterity, is the greatest ;” hence the Chinese 
of every class and degree marry when quite young, and rejoice in nothing so 
much as in the increase of their families. Added to the strong desire of issue, 
we may allude to the bounties offered by the Tartar rulers, when fully estab- 
lished in the dominion of the empire, proposing grants of the land which had 
been previously deserted by the terrified population, to any who would settle 
down and cultivate it; which has induced many to spread over the country, 
and to prosecute the quiet and healthy arts of husbandry; by which their 
industry has been exercised, and their increase promoted; until now the whole 
land is full of inhabitants, and they are bursting their bonds on every side. 

From 1792 to 1812, a period of twenty years, the increase has been incon- 
siderable compared with former years, being only one-sixth of the whole, and 
scarcely an addition of one per cent. per annum. This diminution in the rate 
of increase, during the last twenty years, previous to 1812, may be accounted 
for, partially by the growth of emigration, and, more fully, by the introduction 
of opium, which, since the latter part of the last century, has been smuggled 
into the country, at an enormous rate. Those who have not seen the effects of 
opium smoking, in the eastern world, can hardly form any conception of its 
injurious results on the health, energies, and lives of those who indulge in it. 
The debilitating of the constitution, and the shortening of life, are sure to fol- 
low, in a few years, after the practice has been commenced ; as soon and as 
certainly, if not much more so, than is seen to be the case with those unhappy 
persons, who are addicted to the use of ardent spirits. The dealers in opium 
are little aware how much harm they are the instruments of doing, by carrying 
on this demoralizing and destructive traffic ; but, the difference between the 
increase of the Chinese people, before and after the introduction of opium, 
ought to open their eyes, and lead them to ask themselves whether they are 
not accountable for the diseases and deaths of all those, who have suffered by 
its introduction. And if it be true that the Chinese increased at the rate of 
three per cent. per annum, before the commencement of the traffic, and at the 
rate of one per cent. per annum, since, it would be well for them to consider, 
whether the deficiency is not to be attributed, in some degree, to opium, and 
the guilt to be laid at the door of those who are instrumental in introducing it. 
They may flatter themselves that if the growth of population were not thus 
checked by the introduction of opium, its increase would be curtailed by wars 
or pestilences; or the superabundant populace would perish by famine, and 
starvation effect what opium would not accomplish. Still, whatever cause 
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might contribute to the balancing of the population with the means of subsis- 
tence, human life could not be sacrificed, without blame being attached some- 
where ; and blame, in proportion to the greatness of the evil which might result 
from the measure. : 

In addition to the official returns of the population above given, there are 
others furnished by different European writers, which as they appear to be 
derived from native sources, deserve some notice here. They are the following. 


Amiot’s estimate, for the year 1743, amounting to 157,301,755 


Grosier’s do. - 1762, do. 198,214,553 
Morrison’s do. - - 1790, do. 143,125,234 
Staunton’s do. - - 1792, do. 333,000,000 


With respect to the first it will be seen that it exhibits a greater population 
in 1743, than is found by the official returns to have existed in 1753. Amiot 
professes to have drawn his estimate of the population from the Ta-tsing-yih- 
tung-che, “an account of what is essential to be known respecting China,” pub- 
lished in the eighth year of Kéen-lung, A. D. 1743. Grosier, who seems anxious 
“to justify the assertion of the learned missionary, and to free him from all sus- 
picion of exaggeration,” enters more into detail respecting Amiot’s estimate, and 
remarks that the Yih-tung-che shows only the number of the jin-ting, or those 
who are taxable in each province, which amounted to 28,516,488; and as these 
are the heads of families, Grosier suggests that Amiot multiplied these by five, 
in order to show the number of individuals in the whole empire, thus making 
142,582,440; then including the inhabitants of Fith-kéen, about seven millions, 
which he had before omitted, and the civil and military officers, literati, &c., 
he makes the sum total amount to 157,301,755. This, however, is a very un- 
satisfactory method of ascertaining the population of a great country ; and will 
not warrant us, on the ground of such calculations to call in question the 
authority of official returns. But it is more than likely that Amiot, or his friend 
Grosier for him, has entirely mistaken the case. Jin-ting is not the expression 
employed to designate families in Chinese statistical] works, but men: the word 
for families being hoo, “ doors,” in distinction from kow, “mouths,” which is 
the proper word for individuals. Again, the work to which he refers, though 
published in 1748, may refer to a census of the population at a previous date, 
and thus nearly synchronize with the census given in the year 1711, which we 
have seen by authentic records to have been 28,605,716. 

Grosier’s own enumeration was taken from an estimate of the population in 
“the tribunal of lands,” at Peking, which was made in the twenty-seventh year 
of Kéen-lung, A. D. 1762, and was received in France in 1779. It was written 
both in Chinese and in French, and was translated into the latter at Peking. 
By this estimate it appears that the population amounted to 198,214,553. Upon 
this we may remark, that Grosier himself does not appear to have consulted 
the work referred to, but only an extract from it, or a translation of it. It is 
possible, therefore, that there may be some mistake, either in the number, or 
the date. Still as the census is placed between the years 1753, when the pop- 
ulation was 102,328,256, and 1792, when it was 307,467,200, the intermediate 
number of 198,214,553 is not an unlikely estimate. 

The account published by Dr. Morrison, in his view of China for philological 
purposes, exhibits the population as amounting to 143,125,225 in 1790. This 
estimate was taken from a new edition of the Ta-tsing-yih-tung-che, or “a 
complete statistical account of the empire under the present dynasty,” published 
about the close of the reign of Kéen-lung, probably A. D. 1790; which is the 
identical work referred to by Amiot, only a later edition. The edition which 
Dr. Morrison consulted, exhibits the original amount of the population, at the 
beginning of the present dynasty, and then the increase since that time. The 
first, says Dr. Morrison, was probably about A. D. 1644, and the last about 1790. 
In a note at the bottom of the page, Dr. Morrison observes, “that the work 
itself does not state what the time of the original census was; that it was at the 
beginning of the present dynasty rests on the verbal authority of the natives.” 
Neither does it appear that the work states the precise time when the second 
census was made ; we only know that it was taken prior to the publication of 
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the book in 1790, but how long previous to that date we are not aware. The 
dates, therefore, of 1644, for the first, and 1790 for the second, are merely 
hypothetical; and, as much depends on the period when a given census was 
taken, we cannot, in estimating a population which is constantly and rapidly 
Increasing, take a census without date, and oppose it to the authority of those 
the dates of which are clearly ascertained. The first census quoted by Dr. 
Morrison is 27,241,129; while the second amounts to 143,1 25,225. Now if we 
refer to the official returns, the dates of which are determined in a foregoing 
page, we shall find that about the year 1711, the population amounted to 
28,605,716, which is not far from the first statement furnished by Dr. Morrison ; 
neither does it differ very materially from the number of jin-ting, or men, 
quoted by Amiot, and which he has mistaken for families, and multiplied to 
157,301,755. The probability therefore is, that as both Amiot and Morrison 
consulted the Yih-tung-che, only in two separate editions, the number quoted 
by the French missionary, and the first estimate produced by Dr. Morrison, 
refer to one and the same period; and that that period, instead of being 1644, 
as supposed by Dr. Morrison, or 1723, as Amiot imagined, was most likely the 
intermediate date of 1710, which would make it agree with the estimate given 
of the population for the following year in the Ta-tsing-hwuy-téen, quoted 
above. Dr. Morrison’s second estimate of 143,125,225 need not be placed 
exactly in 1790, because the work in which it was found appeared about that 
time: it might as well be assigned to the middle as the close of Kéen-lung’s 
reign, and fall more about the year 1765, which would allow for the gradual 
increase of the people from 102,328,258 in 1753, to 143,125,225, twelve years 
afterwards. Besides the indefiniteness of the dates in the account furnished by 
Dr. Morrison, there are some inconsistencies hard to be reconciled with other 
returns, or with the state of the country, which will be noticed in a subsequent 
page; it is due to Dr. Morrison, however, to observe, that the statements above 
given were published in 1817; and that ina paper drawn up by him, and 
inserted in the Anglo-Chinese College Report, for 1829, he has given an esti- 
mate of the population as amounting to 307,467,200, in 1792. 

The account furnished to Sir G. Staunton, by the Chinese mandarin, Chow- 
ta-jin, has been frequently referred to, and not a little reprobated and called in 
question. Malte Brun thinks, that because the numbers, in each province, are 
given in round millions, and because, in two provinces, the number of millions 
is precisely the same, that, therefore, the whole document isa fabrication. But, 
how can these be considered as the marks of fabrication? 'The mandarin pro- 
fessed to derive his information from a particular friend at Peking, and merely 
gave it as a general estimate, without entering into particulars on the subject 5 
and this is, by no means, an uncommon case with ourselves. ‘The population 
of England, France, Germany, or Spain, is frequently given in round millions, 
without the specification of the units, except when a census is particularly 
demanded or published by government; and when a population is thus roundly 
stated, it does not throw discredit on the whole, to say, that two different 
regions, Austria and France, for instance, contain the same number of millions. 
With regard to Sir G. Staunton’s informant, we may look upon his statement, 
as entitled to credit, as far as general estimates go; and while it does not profess 
to give a particular account of the population, we may take it as corroborating 
or explaining some cotemporaneous statement derived from more authentic 
sources. Now this account of the population was delivered to Sir G. Staunton, 
in 1792, and does not materially differ from an official return, published in the 
same year, which makes the population amount to 307,467,200 ; and, considering 
that the one was a rough guess, in round numbers, and the other, the result of 
a minute investigation, we need not be surprised at the discrepancy that appears 
in the aggregate. The two together are sufficient, however, to prove that the 
population of China, at that period, exceeded three hundred millions. 

On the following page the reader is presented with a comparative statement 
of the number of inhabitants in each province, according to the various 
accounts. 
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VARIOUS ESTIMATES COMPARED. 


Provinces. No. I. No. II. No. IIT. No. IV. No. v. No. VI. No. Vil. 
1710 jira 1753 1760 1765 1792 1812 
Shing-king 4,194 486,634 | 668,852 942,003 
Chih-le 3,260,075 | 3,974,870 | 9,374,217 | 3,504,038 | 15,222,940 | 38,000,000 | 27,990,871 
Keang-soo 3,917,707 2,656,465 | 12,618,987 | 28,967,235 23,161,409 32.000.000 37,843,501 
Gan-hwuy 1,350,131 | 1,357,829 | 12,435,361 | 1,438,023 | 22,761,030 eee 34,168,059 
Keang-se 5,598,499 | 21172587 | 5,055,251 | 5,922,160 | 11,006,640 | 19,000,000 | 23,046,999 
Che-keang | 2.710.649 | 2,710,312 | 8,662,808 | 18,975,099 | 15,429,690 | 21,000,000 | 26,256,784 
Fuh-keen 1,468,145 706,311 4,710,339 1,684,528 8,063,671 15,000,000 14,777,410 
Hoo-pih 469,927 433,943 4,568,860 | 24,604,369 8,080,603 14,000,000 27,370,098 
Hoo-nan 375,782 | 335,034 | 4,336,332 | 9,098,010 | 8,829,320 | 13,000,000 | 18,652,507 
Ho-nan 2,005,088 | 3,094:150 | 7,114,346 | 2,662,969 | 16,332,507 | 25,000,000 | 23,037,171 
Shan-tung 99781595 | 12,769,872 | 25,447,633 | 25,180,734 | 24,000,000 | 28,958,764 
Shan-se 1,792,329 1,727,144 5,162,351 1,860,816 9,768,189 27,000,000 14,004,210 
Shen-se 240,809 2,150,696 3,851,043 957,704 7,287,443 18,000,000 10,207 256 
Kan-suh 311,922 368,525 2,133,222 340,086 7,412,014 12,000,000 15,193,125 
Sze-chuen 144,154 3,802,689 1,368,496 7,789,782 2,782,976 27,000,000 21,435,678 
Canton 1,148,918 | 1,142,747 | 3,969,248 | 1,491,271 | 6,797,597 | 21,000,000 | 19,174,030 
Kwang-se 205,995 210,674 1,975,619 2,569,518 3,947,414 10,000,000 7,313,895 
~-Yun-nan 2,955,666 145,414 | 1,003,058 | 3,083,459 | 2,078,802 | 8,000,000 | 5,561,320 
Kwei-chow 51,809 37,731 | 1218'848 | 2,941,891 | 3,402,722 | 9,000,000 | 5,288,219 


27,241,129 | 28,605,716 |102,328,258 |143,125,295 '198,214,553 | 333,000,000 | 361,221,900 


No. I. Census taken about the beginning of the present dynasty, extracted from the Yih-tung-che, by Dr. 
Morrison. Probable date, 1710. 

No. lf. Census taken in the 50th year of Kang-he, according to the Ta-tsing-hwuy-teen, extracted by J. 
R. Morrison, Esq. 

No. ILI. Census taken in the 18th year of Keen-lung, extracted from the Ta-tsing-hwuy-teen, new edition, 
by Rev. BE. C. Bridgman. 

No. IV. Census taken from the Yih-tung-che, by Dr. Morrison, published about the latter end of Keen- 
lung’s reign. Probable date, 1760. 

No. V. Census taken from the Yih-tung-che, by Grosier, published about the 27th year of Keen-lung, and 
referring to the year 1765. 

No. VI. Census furnished by the Chinese mandarin to Sir G, Staunton. 

No. VIL. Census taken in 1812, according to the Ta-tsing-hwuy-teen, extracted by J. R. Morrison, Esq. 


With regard to the lists of the population here presented, published at various 
periods, and adduced by different writers, we may observe, that the second, 
third, and seventh columns, being extracted from official documents with the 
dates annexed, may be considered as most worthy of regard: and, by a com- 
parison of these three, it will be seen that, in almost all the items, as well as in 
the sums total, they advance in a progressive ratio, from 1711 to 1758, and 
1812. It is a matter of regret that we are not able to furnish the particulars of 
the census taken in 1792, and extracted by Dr. Morrison from the Ta-tsing- 
hwuy-téen, but the aggregate 307,467,200 corresponds with that system of pro- 
gressive increase, which has evidently been going on in China, for the last cen- 
tury. It will be seen also that the revenue derived from the various provinces, 
in the eighth, ninth, and tenth columns,* is in such proportions as we might 
anticipate from the population of the respective regions as exhibited in the 
second, third, and seventh columns ; considering that some of the provinces are 
more fertile than others, and therefore produce more, both in money and kind. 
From these considerations, therefore, we may venture to conclude, that the 
three columns above referred to, exhibit the most authentic and credible account 
of the population, at the periods specified. 

Next to them in importance and credibility is the account given by Grosier, 
and the rough sketch brought home by Sir G. Staunton, in the fifth and sixth 
columns. Grosier’s account exhibits a progressive increase in the various 
provinces, such as we might expect to find, and thus greatly corroborates the 
statements which precede and follow, in the third and seventh columns. The 
estimate brought home by Sir G. Staunton tends in some measure to the same 
end, though as a round statement, it cannot be expected to exceed in accuracy ; 
and is merely introduced to show the general opinion entertained by Chinese 
officers, respecting the population. 

We are sorry, however, to observe, that we cannot derive so much advantage 
from the censuses in the first and fourth columns; inasmuch as, in several 
points, they differ from every other account of the population, and from what 


* These columns, exhibiting the revenue, are emitted above.—Eds. Reg. 
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is known of the state of the country. In the first column, it will be observed — 
that no inhabitants are assigned to Shan-tung, though that is so near the seat of 
government, and has always been considered a fertile and populous region; 

while, however, the first column exhibits Shan-tung as entirely destitute of 
inhabitants, the fourth column, derived from the same authority, presents the 

same province as swarming with more than 25,000,000 of inhabitants, During 

all this time, however, the province of Canton, which for the last century has 

been the seat of foreign commerce, has been nearly stationary ; both columns 

exhibiting that province as containing a little more than a million of inhabitants; 

when it is well known that Canton is one of the most populous regions of the 

empire, and possesses between the provincial city and Macao, more inhabitants 

than are assigned to the whole province. Again, Yun-nan, which is known to 

be deficient in population, and which was at the beginning of the present 

dynasty but imperfectly subjected to the Tartar yoke, is said in the first and 

fourth columns to contain more than double the population of Canton; while 
the neighboring province of Kwei-chow, which is similarly circumstanced, 
contained according to the first census but 51,089, and according to the next 
estimate of the same writer nearly 3,000,000. ‘There is also much inconsistency 
with regard to the returns for Fth-kéen; the population of that region con- 
tained according to the fourth column but 1,684,528 ; while we may venture to 
say, that there are a million emigrants from Ftth-kéen in various parts of the 
Chinese coast, and the Malayan archipelago, and more than ten times that 
number in the province itself. Lastly, the province of Hoo-pih, in the centre 
of China, fertile, populous, and one of the first that submitted to the Tartar 
yoke, is rated at 469,927 in the first column, and at 24,604,369 in the fourth 
column. ‘These incongruities compel us to hesitate respecting the estimates in 
question, and incline us to depend more implicitly on those accounts the dates 
of which are certain, and the items consistent with each other. 

It will easily be seen from what has been before stated, that the author 
inclines to receive the highest estimate that has been given of the Chinese 
population, and to rate it at 361,221,900: and thus after the fullest consideration 
of all that has been said on either side of the subject,—after the most patient 
investigation of native documents,—and after extensive inquiries and observa- 
tions among the people for more than twenty years, he cannot resist the con- 
viction which forces itself upon him, that the population of China Proper is as 
above stated; besides upwards of a million more for the inhabitants of Formosa, 
and the various tribes of Chinese Tartary, under the sway of the emperor of 


China. 


‘If the population of China really amount to such overwhelming numbers, 
then what a distressing spectacle presents itself to the eye of the Christian 
philanthropist. Three hundred and sixty millions of human beings huddled 
together in one country, under the sway of one despotic monarch, influenced 
by the same delusive philosophy, and bowing down to the same absurd super- 
stition. One third of the human race, and one half of the heathen world, held 
by one tie, and bound by one spell; one million of whom are every month 
dropping into eternity, untaught, unsanctified, and, as far as we know—unsaved. 
How unaccountable it appears that one individual should be allowed te fetter 
the minds of so vast a portion of immortal men, and to forbid the introduction 
of evangelical liberty. How distressing to think, that this nation has been for 
ages in its present demoralized and degraded condition, with no light beaming 
on the people, but that derived from atheism and polytheism, with now and 
then an obscure ray from a questionable form of Christianity. If we were 
sure that this state of things would always continue, or that the Gospel was not 
destined at an early period to subjugate and renovate China, we might almost 
be led to grow weary of such an unimproving and unimprovable world. To 
see the demon of darkness reigning in one soul is painful ; but to see him ram- 
pant over a whole nation, and that nation constituting one third of the human 
race, is beyond measure distressing, and might well induce one to exclaim: 
‘Oh that my head were waters, and mine eyes a fountain of Lae that I might 
weep day and night for the slain of the daughter of this people ! 
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There are, doubtless, amongst such a vast concourse of human beings, 
numbers, who according to the light they have, lead tolerably decent lives, as 
it regards moral and social duties ; but they must all be destitute of right views 
of divine and eternal things. And where these fundamental truths are misappre- 
hended, there can be little hope of the claims of human relations being properly 
sustained. In fact,experience forces upon those who have had the most frequent 
and intimate intercourse with them, the unwelcome truth, that amongst them 
in a remarkable degree, “there is none righteous, no, not one: there is none 
that understandeth ; there is none that seeketh after God ; they are all gone out 
of the way, they are together become unprofitable ; there is none that doeth 
good, no, not one. . Their throat is an open sepulchre, with their tongues they 
have used deceit; the poison of asps is under their lips; whose mouth is full of 
cursing and bitterness; their feet are swift to shed blood; destruction and 
misery are in their ways, and the way of peace have they not known;” and 
why—but because, “ there is no fear of God before their eyes?” Now, if it be 
true, that they have “all sinned and come short of the glory of God ;” that 
* without shedding of blood there is no remission,” and that “ without faith, it 
is impossible to please God;” if they cannot “call on him in whom they have 
not believed, nor believe in him of whom they have not heard, nor hear without 
a preacher ;” then, how wretched must be the condition, and how dismal the 
prospect of a nation of sinners, and so great a nation, involved in one common 
ruin with ourselves, and yet ignorant of the only way of salvation. We are not 
warranted by divine revelation to conclude, that wilful and determined sinners 
will be forgiven without an interest in the great atonement; and we have no 
reason to imagine, that such interest can be obtained, by adult transgressors, 
without a knowledge of, and faith in, the Divine Mediator. How truly affecting 
and heart-rending is it, therefore, that so large a portion of the human race 
should be shut up together, under one tyrannical government, whose exclusive 
policy forbids all intercourse with foreigners, and whose proud self-sufficiency 
imagines their native institutions fully adequate to all the requirements of the 
present and the future world. Really, if the apostle Paul, speaking under the 
influence of inspiration, could express himself so feelingly and so strongly, 
relative to God’s ancient people, as to “ wish himself separated from Christ, for 
his brethren and kinsmen according to the flesh;” and if his “ heart’s desire 
and prayer to God for Israel was, that they might be saved ;” then, surely, 
Christians in the present day, may be excused for feeling strongly on the 
subject of China’s danger, and for panting eagerly after China’s salvation. 

But the population of China, in its present condition, not only distresses—it 
appals the mind. The man, who shall set himself to reform his household, or 
to enlighten his neighborhood, has assigned himself a task of some difficulty ; yet 
one of proportionate ease, compared with the great object of arousing a whole 
nation, turning the current of popular opinion, and bringing the mass of a peo- 
ple to think aright on the subject of religion. The difficulty is increased, how- 
ever, when the reform of such a nation is attempted, and that in opposition to 
early and long cherished prejudices, backed by all the array of political power 
and philosophical cunning. Where shall we begin, or where can we hope to 
end the Herculean task? And what proportion do our present means and 
efforts bear to the end in view? Some score of individuals, is all that the 
churches of England and America now devote to the conversion of China— 
one thousand persons are thereby brought under instruction, and not more than 
ten converted every year, ‘This is a very small proportion, and protracted will 
be the period, ere we can expect at such arate to succeed. Could we bring 
one thousand individuals under instruction every day, and give them only a 
day’s teaching each, it would take one thousand years to bring all the popula- 
tion of China thus under the sound of the Gospel; and if even ten of these 
separate thousands were every day converted to God, it would require one 
hundred thousand years to make all these mighty hosts savingly acquainted 
with divine truth. This is a startling view of the matter ; but a more affecting 
consideration still, is, that the ranks of heathenism are increasing at a thousand- 
fold greater ratio, than we can expect, by such a system of proselyting, to thin 
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them. For, even allowing an increase of only one per cent. per annum, on the 
whole population, we shall find that they are thus adding three and a half 
millions, yearly, to their number ; so that according to our most sanguine calcu- 
lations, the heathen would multiply faster than they could be brought over to 
Christianity. Besides which, while we are thus aiming to rescue a few, the 
many are still perishing for lack of knowledge. ; 

Thus the very magnitude of the object disheartens and depresses the mind. 
The multitude of individuals to be benefitted, astonishes—and the distance to 
which the supposed accomplishment of the design is removed, sickens—so that 
men of common mould, and the usual energies, would hardly venture on such 
an undertaking; and Christians, in general, despairing of success, are tempted 
to restrain prayer before God. And what shall we say to these things? Shall 
we give up the attempt as hopeless, and leave the Chinese to perish, unpitied, 
and unaided? God forbid. It must be remembered, that we depend not on 
human resources; for if we did, we never should. have attempted the work: 
and had we thus rashly ventured on the undertaking, we should speedily have 
sounded a retreat. Our hope is in the Father of Lights, from whom cometh 
down every good and every perfect gift, and with whom there is no variable- 
ness, neither shadow of turning. He hath said, “I have sworn by myself, the 
word hath gone out of my mouth in righteousness, and shall not return, that 
unto me every knee shall bow, and every tongue shall swear.” And hath he 
said, and shall he not do it? Hath he spoken, and shall he not bring it to pass? 
He can cause a nation to be born in a day, and even the conversion of so great 
and populous a nation as China, is not beyond the compass of Almighty power. 
Is anything too hard for the Lord? 

But God does not need to be atithe expense of a miracle, or to step out of 
the way of his ordinary providence to accomplish such an event. The plain 
preaching of the Gospel, by humble unassuming individuals, accompanied and 
blessed by the powerful energy of his Holy Spirit, will accomplish, in due time, 
the desired end; but, in such a way, that the power will, after all, appear to be 
_ that of God, and not of men. The character of the Gospel is diffusion; it is 

compared to a little leaven that gradually spreads itself, till it leavens the whole 
lump. The very instinct of Christianity is propagation ; and no sooner does 
one obtain a knowledge of divine things himself, but he is anxious to make it 
known to others. Thus an individual converted under the preaching of the 
word, on the shores of China, like Andrew, on the coast of Galilee, first finds 
out his own brother Simon, and tells him of Jesus of Nazareth. Jn this way, 
one may be the means of awakening ten, and ten of communicating the same 
blessing to a hundred; and so they may go on, without any miracle, except that 
of grace, spreading and increasing in a tenfold ratio, till a district—a county—a 
province—and the whole empire is evangelized. In this view of the case, 
numbers no longer appal, nor difficulties dishearten ; and though China con- 
tained double the amount of inhabitants, fenced around by much ‘severer res- 
trictions, we need not fear attempting, nor despair of succeeding, in the work of 
evangelizing that people. f 
On the contrary, there is something in the very abundance of the population 
which constitutes a ground of encouragement; for the inhabitants of that 
empire, though numerous, and spread over eighteen provinces, must be consid- 
ered as a great whole; and what bears on the political, intellectual, moral, and 
religious condition of the people, bears upon them asa whole. Thus China, 
though vast, is under one despotic form of government, and if measures could 
be adopted that would influence the ruler of so vast an empire, the whole mass 
-of his subjects would, in a great measure, be affected thereby. It is nota 
fanatical suggestion, that the prayers of pious Christians, on behalf of the “Son 
of Heaven,” would be heard in the court of heaven, particularly if all the 
available means be employed to inform, enlighten, and affect his mind. It is not 
impossible that a remonstrance drawn up by Christian missionaries, may reach 
the “dragon throne ;” or, that a devoted and zealous preacher of the Gospel 
should get introduced to court, and plead the cause of Christianity in the 
imperial ear: and though the expression of his “holy will” might, at first, prove 
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unfavorable, yet the repetition of such attempts, might, in time, prove success- 
ful ; and induce the government to grant free toleration to the profession of real 
godliness, through the length and breadth of the land. The man, who should 
make this the business of his life, and expend his talents and energies in seek- 
ing such an introduction, and procuring sych an edict, would effect, under God, 
more than Archimedes contemplated, when he speculated upon moving the 
world. 

But the Chinese are not only living under one form of despotic rule, they 
possess, likewise, one universal language and literature. It isa remarkable 
fact, that notwithstanding the spoken dialects of each province and county vary 
so materially, that the Chinese of different districts are absolutely unintelligible 
to each other; yet, the written medium of the whole empire is easily under- 
stood by all, and writing ‘instead of speaking, constitutes the universal method 
of exchanging ideas. The Chinese written language, being symbolical, and the 
same symbols being used to designate certain significations, whatever sounds 
be attached to the character, each instructed person readily understands a book, 

though he may use a different dialect from the writer. It is remarkable, 
further, that not only are the same signs employed for certain ideas, in all parts 
of the country, but the same style is used. The disposal of the characters, as 
well as the characters themselves, is according to one uniform method ; so that 
a person able to write well, in Chinese, no matter what may be his native 
dialect, is intelligible to the remotest borders of the empire. Yea, even beyond 
the limits of Chinese rule, the Chinese character and style are understood, and 
throughout Cochin-China, Corea, and Japan, the same mode of writing is 
current and legible. Thus a book, once composed in the customary Chinese 
style, if intelligible to one learned man, would be intelligible to all; and might 
travel among the hundreds of millions inhabiting south-eastern Asia, commu- 
nicating intelligence throughout the whole region. What astimulus does this 
afford to an active and energetic mind, while engaged in studying the Chinese 
language, or inditing a book for their instruction, that he is doing what may be 
available to the benefit of so many millions, and that to the latest generation! 
Such a book needs only to be multiplied and circulated, without undergoing 
the slighest alteration, in order to enlighten and edify one third of the human 
race. 

The morals, also, of this numerous people have one striking characteristic, 
and their religious views and practices are precisely similar throughout the 
empire. When aman has studied the main features of the Chinese character 
in one place and one person, he has studied them in all; and when he has 
discovered a train of argument that will silence the philosophical and super- 
stitious objections of one individual, he has provided himself with materials 
that will be serviceable on all occasions. This uniformity and unyariableness 
of the Chinese mind is to be traced to their possessing one set of opmions on 
philosophy and religion; which being laid down in their ancient books, and 
stereotyped from age to age, constitutes the public and universal sentiment on 
the above topics, and runs through the whole mass of society. Hence the 
missionary finds the Chinese always using the same arguments and starting the 
same objections, which having been often answered before, may be easily 
replied to again. In this view of the matter, the multiplicity of their population 
dwindles into insignificance, and affords an advantage to the missionary not to 
be met with elsewhere. 

Whilst considering the population of China in all its bearings, it may be well 
to observe, that it is possible to draw encouragement from its very increase. 
It has been before observed, that China, partly by additions to the number 
enrolled, and partly by the preponderance of births over deaths, has doubled 
its population several times during the last century. Such has been the 
rapidity and extent of the increase, that all the waste lands, within the empire, 
capable of cultivation, have been occupied; and the surplus population, unable 
to gain a subsistence at home, have been compelled to emigrate by thousands’ 
every year, to the islands and countries around. Now the number of inhabi- 
tants 1s still increasing, and the Chinese, in spite of their exclusive and restric- 
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tive system, are bursting forth on every side, and, without our asking it, are 
coming in contact with Christians, and seeking shelter under European govern- 
ments, where missionaries may labor unimpeded and unprohibited among 
them. If the same causes continue to operate, without any counteracting 
influence, there seems nothing to prevent the Chinese from crowding into the 
British possessions in Hindostan, and, under the mild and just sway of our 
Indian rulers, multiplying still more fast and plentifully than they have done in 
their own country. They have already their hundreds of thousands in Siam, 
and will soon occupy Birmah, Pegu, and Assam. They have long colonized 
the islands of the Malayan archipelago, and what should hinder them from 
pushing on to New Holland, where millions of acres await their assiduous and 
energetic cultivation; while the extensive and fertile regions of New Guinea 
and New Ireland lie still more contiguous to their mother country. A nation 
increasing as does the Chinese, cannot be long confined within narrow bounds, 
and restriction with them is impossible. Imperial edicts are already weak and 
inefficient, but will soon be flung to the winds. Hunger cannot be controlled, 
and necessity knows no law. Let but another age roll by, and China double 
her population once more, and her very increase will break down her political 
barriers, and bring her myriads in contact with the Christian world. Let 
vigorous measures be taken for the thorough instruction of the Chinese emi- 
grants, and, while coming adventurers get an acquaintance with the truth, 
returning individuals will carry with them what they have learned; and thus, 
within and without the limits of the empire, all will gradually be evangelized. 
The multiplication of their numbers, therefore, viewed in this light, presents an 
encouraging aspect, and would lead us to anticipate the period as not far 
distant when China shall stretch out her hands unto God. 


HISTORY OF THE SCOTTISH UNIVERSITIES. 


[We have given a brief account of the Universities’of Edinburgh and Glasgow, in 
Vol. XIII., pp. 328—334, and Vol. XIV. pp. 162—167. In the present paper, we shall 
present the most material facts in relation to the history and existing condition of the re- 
maining Universities of North Britain.] 


UNIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS. 


HISTORY, 


Tue University of St. Andrews was founded by Henry Wardlaw, Bishop of 
the diocese, in 1411, and obtained the sanction of papal confirmation in 1413, 
from Benedict XIII. The Bull institutes a general Study, or University, for 
instruction in Theology, canon and civil Law, Medicine, and the Liberal Arts, 
with power to confer degrees on such candidates for these honors as the bishop 
might, after due examination, and advising with the doctors and masters of the 
University, deem to be worthy of them. Other Bulls were issued by Bene- 
dict, confirming certain privileges bestowed on the University by Bishop Ward- 
law. These benefactions of the Church, were ratified by James I., in 1432. 

The infant University, thus countenanced by the Throne and the Church, ap- 
pears to have prospered. Another institution of a similar nature, by and by 
arose. This was the college of Sr. Sarvaror, established by James Kennedy, 
Bishop of the see, and confirmed by Pope Nicolas V., about 1455, and in favor 
of which new grants were made by the same prelate, and by Pius II., in 1458. 
By the papal Bull, the College was to consist of a provost, a licentiate, a baca- 
laureate, four masters of arts and priests, and six scholars. All the members 
of college, in opposition to the prevailing licentiousness of the day, were re- 
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quired “honeste vivere, ut decet: ecclesiasticos, ita qaod non habeant publicas 
concubinas, nec sint noctivagi, sive brigantes, aut aliis notoriis: criminibus in- 
tenti.” About ten years after. Paul I. honored it with the privilege of con- 
ferring degrees in theology and the arts. oa aps 

The example of Dai one Wardlaw and Kennedy was followed by dignitaries 
who succeeded them. In 1512, Alexander Stuart, Archbishop of St. Andrews, 
and John Hepburn, prior of the Metropolitan church in that city, founded the 
college of Sr. Leonarp, which, in the same year, received the royal confirma- 
tion, and the usual immunities and privileges. It was to consist of twenty-five 
persons. All the members were, as in St. Salvator’s, to live within the walls, 
and to conform to certain regulations, most of which are now obsolete. 

In 1537, James Beaton, Archbishop of the see, added another institution, 
called the College of Sr. Mary, and procured for it, in the same year, the con- 
firmation of Paul II]. There was to be maintained in it a number of bursars, 
to be nominated by the archbishop; and the regents and superiors of the Col- 
lege were privileged to confer degrees. In 1553, John Hamilton, Archbishop 
of the diocese, gave a new establishment to the College, perfecting the work 
which his predecessor had begun. It was to consist of 36 persons, and to be 
exempted from all public burdens. 

All these Seminaries continued in this state, till 1579, with the exception of 
the founding of a professorship of humanity in each of the Colleges of St. Sal- 
vator and St. Leonard, at an uncertain period between their foundation and 
1579. They certainly contributed to uphold the institutions, and continue the 
domination of the Romish church, but, at the same time, diffused knowledge 
and improvement among a rude and illiterate people. In 1579, at the instance 
of the General Assembly of the Church, and under the authority of the King 
and Parliament, they were subjected to many and great innovations. This 
change, known by the name of “ Buchanan’s Reformation,” was introduced, in 
order to adapt these establishments to the Reformed religion. It is not neces- 
sary, however, to detail these changes, as they were afterwards greatly modi- 
fied. In 1668, their privileges were amplified, by the institution of a professor- 
ship of mathematics, and in 1721, of medicine. 

In 1747, by an act of Parliament, the two Colleges of St. Salvator, and 
St. Leonard were united. The union took place in consequence of an agree- 
ment entered into for the purpose between the masters and professors of the two 
Seminaries, in consequence of the insufficiency of the funds at once to provide 
for the payment of the salaries and to keep the buildings in repair. The stat- 
ute ordained, that the United College should consist of one principal and the 
following professorships ;—one of Greek, three of Philosophy, one of Humani- 
ty, (Latin,) one of Civil History, one of Mathematics, and one of Medicine, 
sixteen bursars on the original foundations, together with such as have been 
since, or may hereafter be added on the original foundation, and the necessary 
servants. All the funds were joined into one common stock. 

The Senatus Academicus of St. Andrews, have manifested great zeal in the 
cause of literature and science. In 1811, they resolved that their medical chair, 
which had not been very efficient, should be a chair for instruction in the prin- 
ciples of medicine, anatomy, and chemistry. A fund was created to meet the 
expense of chemical apparatus and class experiments. About 1818-19, a 
class for political economy was opened by the professor of Moral Philosophy, 
which has been well attended. In 1825-6, the United College originated a 
lectureship in Natural History, appropriating twenty-five guineas to the lecturer. 


CHARITABLE FOUNDATIONS. 


In the United College, there are 22 foundations for bursaries ; their benefit is 
extended to 75 students; their aggregate value is about £900 per annum. 
There are 14 of £20 each; four of £15; two of £14; about 40 of £10; 10 be- 
tween £10 and £5; and one of £5. Of these bursaries, 21 are given by gene- 
ral competition; eight are given by competition of the Madras school, (founded 
at St. Andrews in 1832, by Andrew Bell, D. D.); seven are given by the Uni- 
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versity and the United College; and the rest by private patrons. Sir Alexan- 
der Ramsay is patron of the 13 Ramsay bursaries, value £20 each. 

In St. Mary’s College, there are seven foundations for bursaries ; their bene- 
fit is extended to 17 individuals; their aggregate annual value is about £200. 
There is one of £18; there are two of £15; ten between £15 and £103 three 
of £10, and there is one of £7. The fees hitherto exacted for the degrees of 
B. A. and M. A., have been abolished. 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATION. 


The ordinary affairs of the University are administered by the Senatus 
Academicus, which consists of the rector, two principals, the professors in 
St. Mary’s College, and the professors of Humanity, Greek, Logic, Moral Phi- 
losophy, Natural Philosophy, Mathematics, Civil History, and Medicine, in the 
United College. The Chancellor is appointed by the Senatus Academicus. 
The rector is chosen annually, by the professors and students cives,* whose 
choice is limited to the professors of Divinity and of Ecclesiastical History, 
and to the principal of the United College. 


OFFICERS OF THE UNIVERSITY. 


Elected, Electors. 
Chancellor, Robert Vise. Melville, 1826 The Senatus Academicus. 
Rector, Sir David Brewster, K. H., 1839 Professors and Students cives, 
Dean of the Faculty of Arts, A. Anderson, LL. D., 
Librarian, Rev. James Macbean, M. A. 
Printer, G. S. Tullis, Cupar-Fife. 


United College. 


Principal, Sir David Brewster, 1838 The Crown, Patron. 
Chairs. Incumbents. Appointed. Patron. 

Humanity, Thomas Gillespie, LL. D. 1836 Duchess of Portland. 

Greek, Andrew Alexander, M. A., 182 Crown. 

Mathematics, Thomas Duncan, M. A. 1820 do. 

Logic and Rhetoric, James Hunter, LL. D. 1804, College. 

Moral Philosophy, etc., Geo. Cook, D. D., 1828 do. 

Natural Philosophy, Adam Anderson, LL. D. 1837 do. 

Civil History, William Ferrie, D. D., 1808 Marquis of Ailsa. 

Medicine, Robert Briggs, M. D., 1811 University. 


Chemistry, with application to the Arts, R. Briggs, M. D., 
Cwil Engineering, Drs. Briggs & Anderson, and Prof. Duncan, 
Philosophy of the Senses, Sir David Brewster, 


College of St. Mary. 


Principal & Primary, Prof. of Divinity, Robert Haldane, D, D.1823 Crown. 
Chair. Incumbents. Appointed, Patron. 
Divinity, Thomas T., Jackson, - 1836 Crown. 
Ecclesiastical History, Geo. Buist, D. D. 1823 do. 
Oriental Languages, William ‘Tennant, 1835 do. 


MISCELLANEOUS OBSERVATIONS. 


All the members of the Senatus Academicus must subscribe the confession 
of Faith and Formula of the Church of Scotland, before the Presbytery of 
St. Andrews, and take the oath of allegiance to her Majesty, before a Civil 
Court. 

The University does not recognize any authority independently of the Uni- 
versity authorities, as having a right to institute new faculties or professorships. 
The University returns one representative, annually, to the General Assembly 
of the National Church. 

The salaries of the professors, including fees and all perquisites, vary from 
£200 to £480, per annum. The professor of Humanity has the largest salary. 

The professor of Oriental languages in St. Mary’s College, teaches Hebrew, 
I ee ee 

* Those students, who, after two years’ residence, are exempted from the payment of fees. 
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Chaldee and Syriac. He conducts his course chiefly by examinations. He 
does not use the points, though he recommends his students to make themselves 
acquainted with them, after they have acquired a knowledge of the language. 
The principal of St. Mary’s College is the only principal now in Scotland, who, 
as such, instructs a class, though it was formerly the practice of all to do 80. 
He teaches theology. The second professor of divinity lectures on the Evi- 
dences of Christianity and Biblical Criticism. The professor of Church His- 
tory is, also, professor of Divinity. All the professors give prizes. Examina- 
tions are intermingled with lectures. 

Attempts to form a Civil History class have been made in all the Universities 
of Scotland, and have uniformly proved abortive. Dr. Chalmers taught Moral 
Philosophy and Political Economy, in this University, several years, with dis- 
tinguished reputation. The principal of the United College, Sir David Brewster, 
is well known in the scientific world. 


UNIVERSITY AND KING’S COLLEGE OF ABERDEEN. 


HISTORY. 


Aberdeen is the principal city in the north of Scotland. It is divided into 
Old and New Aberdeen. The population of both is between 40,000 and 50,000. 
The old town was of some importance as early as A. D. 893. The foundation 
of the University may be ascribed to William Elphinstone, bishop of Aberdeen. 
A papal Bull was issued for its erection, on the 10th of Feb. 1495. The build- 
ings were commenced April 2, 1500, and the course of instruction in 1505. 
The first code of statutes for its government, were promulgated in 1505; the 
second, about 1530. ‘The members appointed by the latter, were 42; of whom 
the chief were a doctor in Theology (who held the office of principal), a doc- 
tor of the Canon Law, a doctor of the. Civil Law, and a doctor of Medicine. 
Various changes and improvements were made at the Reformation, and at other 
periods, so as to adapt the University to the progress of society. : 


OFFICERS. 

Elected. Electors. 
Chancellor, Earl of Aberdeen, K. T., 1827 Senatus Academicus. 
Rector, Lord Francis Egerton, 1837 do. : 
Principal, William Jack, D. D., 1815 Rector, Professsors, and procuratores gentium. 
Sub-principal, H. Macpherson, M.D., — 1817 do, 
Curator of Library, Prof. Scott. 
Librarian, Robert Cruikshank, M. A. 
Secretary, W. Gregory, M. D. 
Printers, D, Chalmers & Co. 

Chairs. Founded, Incumbents. Elected. Electors. 

Greek, 1505 H. Macpherson, M.D., 1797 Rector, Professors, ete. 
Humanity, Chem. & Nat. Hist., 1505 Pat. Forbes, D. D., 1817 do. 
Mathematics, 1505 John Tullock, M. A., 1811 Senatus Academicus. 
Natural Philosophy, 1505 John Fleming, D, D., 1834, do. 
Moral Philosophy, 1505 Hercules Scott, M. A., 1821 do, 

Sit : Synod of Aberdeen 
oo eel 1620 Duncan Mearns, D.JD.,1815 5 pred et and Dean. 
Oriental Languages, 1674 James Bently, M. A., 1798 ~~ Crown. 

we ere é Rector Sen. Acad. 
ae ee 1505 William Gregory, M.D., 1839 ; and Procuraiores; 
Civil Law, 1505 Pat. Davidson, LL.D. 1833 do. 


There are besides, the following lecturers ; Dr. Mearns on Practical Religion, 
Prof. Scott, on the Evidences and Principles of Christianity, Messrs. Adam 
Mitchell, and James Greig, Murray’s Sunday Lecturers, and Wm. Gregory, M. D., 
A. Moir, M. A., David Kerr, A. Kilgour, M. D., Robert Robertson, W. 'Tem- 
pleton, W. C. Fowler, and G. Dickie, on various branches of Medicine and Sur- 
gery. 


GOVERNMENT. 


The affairs of the College are conducted, and its discipline administered, by 
the Senatus Academicus, which consists of the principal and professors. From 
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the decisions of this body, appeal may be made to the court of the rector and 
his four assessors ; and finally, to the chancellor. : 


CHARITABLE FOUNDATIONS. 


The number of foundations for bursaries, is 32. Their benefits are extended 
to 134 students. Their aggregate value amounts to £1,771 per annum. There 
is one of the annual value of £50, one of £40, one of £27, there are four of 
£25, four of £22 10s., six of £20, thirty-three between £20 and £15, ten of 
£15, nineteen between £15 and £10, and fifty-five of £10 and under. About 
80 of these exhibitions are open to public competition. 


GENERAL ARRANGEMENTS. 


The session commences on the last Monday in October, and.terminates at the 
end of 22 weeks. The average age at which the students enter, is fourteen. 
They assemble every morning for prayers in the public school. Divine wor- 
ship is celebrated twice every Sunday, in the chapel; and there is a lecture on 
practical religion, in the public school. 


CLASSES. 


The professor of Humanity (Latin) teaches two classes—an elementary class 
which is attended by students of the first year, in conjunction with the elemen- 
tary Greek class; and a higher class, which is attended by students of the 
second, third, and fourth years, all of whom meet together in this class. The 
first class is engaged in elementary studies; the second read extracts from 
Suetonius, Lucretius, Cicero, Tacitus, Juvenal, and Lucan. The students in 
Greek are divided in like manner. The Greca Minora and Majora are the 
text books. Prizes are distributed as in the Latin classes. Some branches of 
mathematics and natural philosophy are taught practically, when the weather 
will permit. The professors in these two departments, meet the students three 
times a day. The professor of moral philosophy, also, teaches logic, rhetoric, 
and political economy. ‘The professorships of medicine and civil law, seem to 
be nearly sinecures. The divinity professor is required by the Church to hear 
the discourses, which, according to its injunctions, must be prescribed to all 
theological students. The study of Hebrew appears to be prosecuted under 
great disadvantages. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The average age at which students are admitted to College, is 14. No age 
is required. Much complaint is made, that the students are not well grounded 
in Latin and Greek when they are admitted. Many are in very indigent cir- 
cumstances, and are obliged to return home and work at farm-labor in the 
vacations. A great portion of them are natives of Aberdeen, and of the northern 
counties of Scotland. 4 

A lectureship.has been founded by Dr. Murray, of Philadelphia. The duties 
of the lecturer consist in preaching to the masters and students in the college- 
chapel, twice every Sunday during the session of College. His salary amounts 
to £120. 

There is no common table kept for the professors and students, but the stu- 
dents board themselves throughout the town. Every professor considers it his 
duty to have all the students attending his class, under his particular inspection 
and observation. 

Many young men, on leaving college, take the degree of M. A. In order to 
this, the only requisition is, to undergo an examination in natural philosophy.. 
In point of fact, any person may be graduated, on paying the fees, which amount 
to £2, 17s. 8d. The expense attending degrees in medicine, amount to £26, 
5s. 6d., of which, £10 3s. are for parchment and stamp. The expense in rela- 
tion to degrees in law and divinity is the same, with the exception of the stamp. 

The professors and masters are required to subscribe the Presbyterian Con- 
fession of Faith. 
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MARISCHAL COLLEGE, AND UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN. 


HISTORY. - 


This College was founded by Earl Marischal, under royal authority, in April, 
1593, after the establishment of the Reformation and of Presbyterianism in 
Scotland. It was denominated an Academy, or Seminary of learning ; and the 
founder assigns, as his reason for establishing it, the deficiency of literary and 
Christian education—considering his attempt to remove what he justly consi- 
dered as the most serious evil, to be a suitable expression of gratitude to the 
Almighty for the blessings which he himself enjoyed. The College was to 
consist of a principal, three teachers, six alumni, and two inferior persons for 
the management of the revenues of the College. The principal was to bea 
person of piety and integrity—well instructed in sacred literature, that he 
might unfold the mysteries of the Word of God; and for this, he must be skilled 
in the learned languages, particularly Hebrew and Syriac. The three teachers, 
or regents, were to instruct in Latin, Greek, Logic, Ethics, Politics, and Mathe- 
matics. The foundation was confirmed by the General Assembly, and, also, 
ratified by an act of Parliament. Subsequent alterations have been effected, 
though less modification, (owing to the enlightened views of the founder,) has 
been needed than in other Scottish Universities. By subsequent endowments, 
the number of professorships has been increased to thirteen. 


OFFICERS. 
Elected. Electors. 
Chancellor, Duke of Richmond & Lennox, 1836 Senatus Academicus. 
Rector, Hon. J. C. Colquhoun, 1839 Suppositi of University. 
Dean of Faculty, A. Bannerman, M. P. 1837 Senatus & eldest minister of Aberdeen. 
Principal, Daniel Dewar, D. D., LL, D.,. 1832 Crown. 7 
Librarian, Geo. Glennie, D. D., 1838 ; fees cuarr and rector of 
Secretary, Geo. Cruickshank, LL. D., 1821 Principal and Professors. 
Printers, D. Chalmers & Co., 1796 do. 
Professors. 
Chairs. Founded. Incumbents. Appointed, Patrons. 

Greek, 1593 Robert J.Brown, D. D. 1827 Crown, 
Civil & Nat. Hist. 1593 Jas. Davidson, M. D. 1811 do. 
Natural Philosophy, 1593 William Knight, LL. D. 1821 do. 
Mor, Phil. § Logic, 1593 Geo. Glennie, D. D. 1796 do. 
Mathematics, 1613 J. Cruickshank, LL. D. 1817 Town Council of Aberdeen 
Divinity, 1616 Alex. Black, D. D. 1831 do. 
Oriental Languages, 1723 Geo. G. M’Lean, M. D. 1835 Sir A. Ramsay of Balmain 
Church History, * 1833 Daniel Dewar, D. D. 1833 Crown. 
Humanity, 1839 do. 
Medicine, 1700 J. Macrobin, M. D, 1839 do. 
Chemistry, 1793 Thos. Clark, M.D, 1833 College. 
Anatomy, 1839 Allen Thomson, M. D. 1839 Crown. 
Surgery, 1839 William Pirrie, M. D. 1839 do. 

Lecturers. 
Practical Religion, 1825 Alexander Black, D. D. 1831 Trustees of Gordon of Murtle. 
Evi. of Christianity, 1838 Daniel Dewar, D. D. 1838 College. 
Scot’s Law, etc., 1839 James Edmond, M. A. 1828 Society of Advocates Aberdeen. 
Botany, 1781 William Knight, LL. D. 1811 College. 
Materia Medica, 1818 William Henderson, M.D. 1818 do. 
Institutes of Med. 1819 Alex. Harvey, M. D. 1839 do. 
Midwifery, 1826 James Jamieson, 1839 do. 
Med. Jurisprudence, 1839 Fr. Ogston, M. D. 1839 do. 


Comp, Anatomy, 1839 William M’Kinnan, M.D. 1839 do. 


GENERAL ARRANGEMENT. 


The session in the arts commences with an open competition for bursaries on 
the last Monday of October, and ends on the first Friday of April. The ave- 
rage age at which students enter the college, is fourteen. 
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Previously to being enrolled as members of a class, those who intend to 
qualify for a degree, must undergo an entrance-examination. Daily examina- 
tions take place in all the classes; and towards the end of the session, each 
class is submitted to a public examination in the common hall. Candidates for 
the degree of M. A. are examined on all the branches of the curriculum, in- 
cluding the Evidences of Christianity, instructions in which are given to stu- 
dents of the third and fourth years. A weekly lecture on practical religion has 
been endowed since 1825. The fees for the complete course of four years’ 
instruction in the Faculty of arts do not exceed £23. The Divinity session 
extends from Christmas to the first Friday of April; the medical session from 
the first Monday of November to the third Friday of April; the session for 
Scots law, from the first Monday of November to the first Friday of April. 


CHARITABLE FOUNDATIONS. 


The number of foundations for bursaries is 45. Their aggregate value is 
about £1,160 annually. There are two of the yearly value of £30; four of 
£26 5s.; eight, of £25; two between £20 and £15; two of £15; fourteen 
between £15 and £10; twenty-three of £10; and sixty, under £10. About 67 
of these are open to public competition. The two of £30 are awarded by com- 
parative trial for excellence in Mathematics, to students who have attended to 
that science for two sessions. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The remarks which were made under King’s College, in relation to the 
classical studies, will apply, generally, to Marischal College. The theological 
course requires six years. ‘I‘his department is composed of the professors of 
Divinity and Oriental languages. In general, only a small portion of the origi- 
nal Scriptures is read, and that very imperfectly. “The students might, perhaps, 
be able to consult lexicons for themselves for a little while after they leave 
college, but have attained so little familiarity with the process, that it is for the 
most part soon forgotten. Chaldee and Syriac are not taught, because the pro- 
fessor can hardly ever get his students to be masters of Hebrew.” _ 

There has been a great addition to the number of students within the last 
30 years. <A considerable proportion of them are in very indigent circum- 
stances. 

The professor of Divinity receives a salary of £50 for a course of lectures 
on practical religion. 

The funds for the support of the library amount to £905.* 


THE SABBATH SCHOOL AN AUXILIARY TO THE MINISTRY. 
[By Harvey Newcoms.] 


I rake it as asettled point, that the preaching of the gospel is the great 
means instituted by the Lord Jesus Christ, for advancing his kingdom, and saving 
souls. And, whenever any other instrumentality, however good and efficient, 
is exalted above this, or represented as of more importance, of greater utility, 
or as better adapted to secure the end; then such instrumentality is manifestly 
out of its place, in the minds of those who entertain such views. And next to 
the preaching of the gospel is family instruction. The family relation is one 
of the great means employed in all ages, to preserve religion in the world. 
Without this, it seems hardly possible that religion could ever gain a foothold 


* For a brief notice of one or two new colleges in Scotland, and of the number of students at all the 
universities, see the article on Literary and Miscellaneous Intelligence, on a subsequent page of this No. 
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in any community. And family instruction certainly stands next in importance 
to the preaching of the gospel. It is not my purpose, however, in this place, 
to enter into a discussion of these sentiments, nor to advance any arguments to 
prove them. I only state them, that what I have to say on another subject, may 
not be misapprehended. : 4 

It is to be regretted that the idea of drawing a comparison between the in- 
fluence of the Sabbath School and the ministry, should ever have been enter- 
tained; or, that it should ever have been supposed by any, that the Sabbath 
School is designed to take the place of family instruction. Yet, we sometimes 
hear the Sabbath School, in anniversary speeches, exalted above every other 
means of grace, and placed on a level with those modern improvements in me- 
chanics and locomotion, which supersede, or throw into comparative disuse, the 
agencies employed in former times. But this is not only adopting a wrong prin- 
ciple, but it is injuring the credit, and destroying the power of the very instru- 
mentality which it is destined to exalt. The Lord Jesus Christ, in settling the 
order of the Christian dispensation, had in view before his omniscient eye, the 
varied circumstances of different ages and countries ; and he fixed upon those 
permanent instrumentalities which he saw to be adapted to all these varieties ; 
and in his choice of the Christian ministry, we see evidence of divine wisdom ; 
for the public appeal of the living voice, to assemblies of men, has proved, in 
all ages, the most powerful means of moving and influencing any community. 
All the improvements of subsequent ages, therefore, in the introduction of 
printing and books, and the institution of common schools and Sabbath Schools, 
are to be regarded as subordinate to this grand instrumentality ; and chiefly 
useful, in the salvation of souls, as they tend to give power and efficiency to the 
preaching of the gospel. ‘The same may likewise be said in regard to the power 
which they give to family instruction. It is when viewed in this light, that the 
great importance and real value of the Sabbath School system is seen. I may 
say, also, that it is when viewed in this light, that the proper course is pur- 
sued to render the influence of the Sabbath School most salutary and effi- 
cient. When so viewed, it will be used mainly as an instrument for exciting 
a general interest throughout the community, in the private study of the Bible. 
And this ought to be the great end of the Sabbath School. If it does not effect 
this, it does little good. It is of small account for a congregation to be collected 
in classes for three quarters of an hour, on the Sabbath, to ¢alk about a portion 
of Scripture ; but it is a great object gained, if the spending of this time in this 
way, shall secure the private and thorough study of this portion of Scripture, 
by every one so assembled. But when the Sabbath School is thrust out of its 
proper place, or permitted to occupy a higher position than properly belongs to 
it, this grand point will be overlooked, and varied and overstrained efforts will 
be made for immediate effect, by the constant introduction of novelties, and by 
incessant attempts to keep up excitement. Yet these, in the end, will fail; and 
in spite of them, the cause will languish.’ There must be something to take a 
deeper hold of the general mind, or a permanent interest in the Sabbath School 
cannot be maintained, 

One of the greatest impediments in the way of the gospel is the tendency 
to stagnation in the general mind. This is deeply felt by those who attempt 
to proclaim the gospel among a people where no progress has been made, for 
ages, in any useful improvements, or in the state of society. And perhaps to 
this cause, may be mainly traced the great apostasy of the middle ages. 
It is still felt, to a greater or less extent, in most places. Whatever, therefore, 
tends to wake up intellect, prepares the way for the gospel to be heard with 
greater effect. But this is true, ina tenfold degree, when the mind is waked 
up to the investigation and contemplation of religious truth; for, strange as it 
may seem, when the value of the interests concerned are considered, it is 
nevertheless true, that on no subject is there so much apathy as on this. It is 
a general complaint, that a great proportion of the good seed, sown by the 
spiritual husbandman, falls by the way side. The difficulty is, the attention is 
not aroused; and when the attention is not awake, the truth is neither appre- 
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hended nor retained. _ Yet, there is more in the Bible that is capable of waking 
up intellect, and stirring up the deep fountains of thought, than in all other 
books that have been written since the foundation of the world. There is more 
that is soul-stirring, heart-stirring, and calculated to awaken a deep and per- 
manent state of inquiry in the minds of men. This is proved by the fact, that 
it is only in those communities where the Bible is possessed, and where it has 
a hold upon the minds of the people, that intellect is thoroughly aroused. 

Now, it appears to me, that if this principle is seized hold of in a proper man- 
ner, in connection with the Sabbath School system, it is capable of being 
wielded with immense power by the Christian ministry in this country. Leta 
whole congregation, or a majority of the members of a congregation, become 
deeply interested in the study of the Buble, in connection with the Sabbath 
School, and there will be an interest awakened in preaching, which was never 
felt before. Nor will this be all—preaching will be understood and felt, as it 
never was before. Painful as the fact is, it is nevertheless true, that even in 
this enlightened community, individuals are often found, grown to years of ma- 
turity, who have never read the whole Bible. But how many more are to be 
found, who have never studied it, so as to have their minds brought fully into 
contact with its soul-stirring truths. 

But is the Sabbath School capable of accomplishing so desirable an object ? 
And what means are there, within the reach of the ministry, which can be em- 
ployed to enlist a people, and secure a permanent interest in such a course of 
study? I feel great reluctance in speaking of ministers, lest I should seem to 
be attempting to instruct them in their duty—a thing which I feel by no means 
competent to do. Yet, I cannot speak the convictions of my own mind, on this 
subject, without alluding to them; and I am strongly and deeply impressed 
with the sentiment that the Sabbath School has as yet hardly begun to 
exert the influence upon our congregations, which it might do if it were made 
the means, generally, (as I know it can be,) of waking up and sustaining a per- 
manent interest in the deep and thorough study of the Holy Scriptures. I 
have no doubt that ministers generally feel this; but how shall this interest be 
awakened? This is the question. I have never forgotten, and I think I never 
shall forget, a remark of Dr. Beecher’s, which I read many years ago, nor the 
impression which it then made upon my own mind—* Whatever ought to be 
done, can be done.” I shall not stop here to inquire whether this is theologically 
correct or not; but, understood in a popular sense, as a practical principle ap- 
plicable to practicable things, I think there can be no dispute about it; and it 
was in this sense, that it was spoken. And, in this restricted sense, it is a prin- 
ciple of immense power, when it takes full possession of a man’s mind, as a 
principle of action. It removesall the “lions” out of the way of the slothful. It 
takes away every pleaof sloth, and every excuse of indifference, where any wor- 
thy object of effort is set before the mind. In its application to the subject under 
consideration, it will stand logically thus:—It would be a great benefit to the 
minds and hearts of the members of a Christian congregation, and it would 
greatly increase the power and force of the preached gospel, if a general in- 
terest were awakened in the thorough and close study of the Bible :—such an 
interest ought to be awakened :—and therefore such an interest can be awakened, 
in all our congregations. I believe it. I have seen it done. I have seen such 
an interest awakened in the study of the Sabbath School lesson, among a labor- 
ing population, that the newspaper would be laid aside for the Bible lesson. 
I believe it can be done any where. But how shall it be done? And how can 
ministers accomplish such an object, when they cannot engage as superintend- 
ents or teachers of the Sabbath School, nor withdraw their time and strength 
on the Sabbath from their public duties? In answer to this, I would say, first, 
That they must feel deeply interested themselves, in the object to be accomplished. 
For I suppose it to be correct, as a general principle, that no one can wake up 
a deeper interest in any object in the minds of others, than he feels himself. 
But it may be taken for granted, that Christian ministers generally do feel deeply 
interested in this object. And then, secondly, They must believe that it can be 
done. Otherwise they will be faint hearted in their efforts, and ready to give up, 
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when obstacles are encountered. Thirdly, They must have a will to do it. And 
then, a principle, proved by the common sense and experience of mankind, so 
as to pass into a proverb, will prove that it can and will be done—* Where 
there’s a will there ’s a way.” ' > y A 

I suppose that every minister who truly magnifies his office, will be to his 
congregation, in regard to every movement for the promotion of religion, what 
the main-spring is to the watch; and not only the main-spring, but the hair- 
spring also—the motive power and the regulator. And, if this be so, what 
is to hinder him from accomplishing the very object under consideration ? If 
he is able to touch the springs which keep all the wheels of religious feeling 
and action in regular motion throughout his congregation, what is to hinder him 
from producing this very movement, and keeping it in permanent operation ? 
Nor is it necessary to point out the particular means to be employed to produce 
this result, to one who has such springs of action within his reach. I will, how- 
ever, notice one means, because it is connected with a great principle ; because 
it is the most efficient means that a minister can employ, to accomplish the ob- 
ject proposed; and because there is reason to believe it is sadly neglected. I 
allude to a weekly meeting of the teachers, for consultation upon the Sabbath 
School lesson. I say consultation, for if this meeting is made the place of 
preparation, without previous study, it will defeat the object. The importance 
of such a meeting, with the pastor at tts head, can scarcely be overrated. How 
can the minister, as the watchman of his flock, and the guardian of the truth, 
perform his duty, unless he is able both to know what is taught in the Sabbath 
School, and to give direction to its operations and to the minds of those who 
teach? Let the teachers study their lessons thoroughly in private, and then 
meet together at the pastor’s study, compare their views, and receive instruc- 
tion from him where they are erroneous or deficient, and it will wake up a new 
interest both in their minds and in his, which will diffuse itself through the 
whole school, and be felt in all the families of the congregation. This meeting 
will be to the Sabbath School and the congregation, what the heart is to the 
body ; and in the same manner it will sustain the interest which is created by 
it; for the influence which it sends out will return again, by the effects which 
it will produce among the young people, in the families, and among adults, to 
reanimate the pastor’s zeal and awaken new interest, to flow down again through 
the teachers and scholars, and return to him continuously, as the blood flows 
through the arteries to the remotest extremities, and returns again to the heart. 
But, a Sabbath School without a teacher’s meeting, is like a human body with- 
out a heart. This meeting will bring the pastor into direct contact with the 
minds of the best portion of his church every week. [It will make him ac- 
quainted with their habits and modes of thought and feeling. It will enable 
him to give direction to their thoughts, and wake up a thirst for religious know- 
ledge. It will give him an opportunity of directing the operations of the school, 
and moulding it to his own liking. It will give him the means of knowing 
every week, the state of mind of the most interesting portion of his hearers. 
For the utmost freedom should be used at this meeting; he should feel at 
liberty to make any inquiries of the teachers which he pleases, concerning the 
members of their classes ; and they, in their turn, should be made to feel at 
liberty to ask any questions they please, for information, and to make any sug- 
gestions they please, for the improvement of the school. It will enable him, 
wa ip have his influence constantly, though indirectly, felt upon the whole 
school. 

_The great objection generally felt against the measure here proposed, is the 
difficulty of inducing teachers to attend such a meeting, especially where they 
live at a distance from each other. But I am fully persuaded that this difficulty 
will be overcome, wherever a minister determines in his own mind that he will 
sustain a teacher’s meeting. It will be hard at first, but as soon as the teachers 
become interested, this difficulty will vanish. I suppose that nearly every indi- 
vidual in a congregation might be assembled together weekly at any given 
time and place, to remain an hour and a half, if every one could, by so doing, 
honestly obtain one dollar. To sustain a teacher’s meeting, then, only requires 
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that the interest should be raised in their minds as high as the value of one 
dollar. And is it to be believed, that Christian men and women cannot be con- 
vinced that the best interests of the Sabbath School and the congregation, and 
their own personal improvement in Christian knowledge, are not worth so much 
as one dollar a week? It is, moreover, a fact proved by experiment, that such 
an interest may ina little time be awakened by such a meeting, that no ordi- 
nary hindrance will prevent a teacher from attending it. It must, however, be 
commenced without expecting all the teachers to attend at first. But they will 
be gradually drawn in; and those who do not come, will find themselves falling 
so much behind their associates, that they will fall off, and give place to such 
as are more deeply interested. - 

But in connection with this, and as an auxiliary to it, a minister ought fre- 
quently to pass silently through the school, and observe how the teachers per- 
form their duty; and, where it is called for, to urge upon the scholars the ne- 
cessity and importance of thorough study. This will enable him to make his 
suggestions to the teachers, at their meeting, with more effect. There are 
also other springs to be touched. There is nothing better than the Sabbath 
School Jesson to give directness and force to family instruction; and the minis- 
ter who knows how to regulate the little wheels, will very soon have the Sab- 
bath School lesson generally studied as a family exercise. And by his interest 
in this matter, he will find an avenue opened to the minds and hearts of the 
younger portion of his congregation, in his family visits, which will be of great 
advantage in his pastoral labors. And if he will take these opportunities to 
instruct the children in the method of study pursued in the school, and help 
them out of difficulties, he will find a new cord binding them to his heart. 

Where the course here marked out is faithfully and perseveringly pursued, 
J think there can be no doubt, that a constant and growing interest will be felt 
in the Sabbath School; and that gradually the adult members of the congrega- 
tion will fallin; and thus, the minister will find himself preaching to a people, 
the greater part of whom are engaged every week in a course of instruction of 
which he himself has the principal direction. Such a state of things needs 
only to be hinted at, to have its great advantages seen and appreciated. 
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[Some few names, (chiefly before the end of the seventeenth century) as the writer, upon closer obser- 
vation finds, hardly fall within the exact limits laid down in the above title. He thinks it best, however, 
to let them pass, rather than disturb the series at the moment of going to the press. ]_ 

N.B. All which follows the name to the first colon, indicates the birth-place and lineage. 


1642. William Hubbard, b. in England :; Rev. Peter Hobart: min. of Southold, Long 
min. of Ipswich, ord. 1656 ; the well-known| Island, N. Y.; d. Feb. 28,1717. 89. } 
historian, &c; d. Sept. 14, 1804. 83. Jeremiah Hobart, Hingham, son of 

1645. Samuel Stow, b.in England: min.|Rev. Peter Hobart: min. of Topsfield 
of Middletown, Ct. [1650—’60.]; d. May 8,|[1672—’80], Hempstead, Long Island, [fr. 
1704. 82. 1656,] and Haddam, Ct., [fr. 1700]; d. Nov. 

1647. Comfort Star, Ashford, Kent, Eng.:|6, 1715. 85. 
min. Cumberland co., Eng.; ejected in] 1656. Increase Mather, son of Rev. 
1662, d. at Lewes, Sussex, Oct. 30, 1711.| Richard M., Dorchester: min. of O.N. Ch. 
87. Bost. [fr. 1669,] and Pres. of H. U. [1685— 

1650. Joshua Hobart, Hingham, son of]1701]; d. Aug. 23, 1723, 89. 
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1659. Samuel Cheever, New Haven, Ct., 
son of Ezekiel, the celebrated schoolniaster : 
min. of Marblehead, ord. Aug. 18, 1684; 
d. May 29, 1724, 85. 

1661, Joseph Whiting, Lynn, son of Rev. 
S. W.: min. of Lynn, [1680—’82,] ord. at 
Southampton, Long Island about 1682; d. 
Apr. 7, 1725. 82. 

1662. Solomon Stoddard, Bost., son of 
Anthony S.: min. of Northampton, 1672; 
d. Feb. 11, 1729. 85. 

1668. Zechariah Whitman, Weymouth, 
son of John W.: min. of Hull, [fr. 1670]; 
d. Nov. 5, 1726. 82.* 

1677. Thomas Cheever, Ipswich, br. of 
Rev. 8. C. (1659): min. of Malden, [1681— 
1686,] and of Chelsea, [fr. 1715]; d. Nov. 
27, 1749. 93. 

1684. Nehemiah Walter, b. in Ireland: 
min. of Roxbury, ord. Oct. 17, 1688; d. 
Sept. 17, 1750. 86. 

1689. John Hancock, Cambridge, son of 
Nath. H.: min. of Lexington, ord. Nov. 2, 
1698; familiarly styled ‘* Bishop H.”? d. 
Dec. 5, 1752. 82. 

1692. Ebenezer White, Weymouth(?): 
min. of Bridgehampton, Long Island; d. 
1756. 84. 

1693. Henry Flynt, Dorchester, son of 
Rev. Josiah F. (1664): Cambridge. Tutor 
and Fellow of the Corporation over 50 years. 
d. Feb. 13, 1760. 85. 

1698. John White, Brookline: min. of 
Gloucester, [fr. 1703]; d. Jan. 16,1760. 83. 
Oxenbridge Thacher, Milton, son of 
Rev. P. T. (1671): Bost. Select-man and 
Repr. many years: d. Oct. 29, 1772. 91. 

1699. Daniel Greenleaf, : min. of 
Yarmouth, [1708—’27]; d. Aug. 26, 1763. 
85. 


Samuel Niles, Braintree: min. of 
Braintree, fr. 1711; d. May 1, 1762. 88. 

1700. John Barnard, Bost. : min, of Mar- 
blehead, ord. July 16, 1716; d. Jan. 24, 
1770. 89. 

1701. Timothy Cutler, Charlestown, son 
of Major John C.; min. of Stratford, Ct., 
{1709—'19.] Pres. of Yale Coll., [1719— 
1722]; min. of Christ Ch. Bost. [fr, 1723]; 
d. Aug. 17, 1765. 82. 

Israel Loring, Hull: min. of Sud- 
bury, ord. Nov. 20, 1706; d. March 9, 
1772, 91. 

Nicholas Sever, Roxbury: min. of 
Dover, N. H., [1711—15]; Plymouth, 
Judge of C. Pl. Ct.; d. Apr. 7, 1764. 84. 

1702, Samson Sheafe, Portsmouth, N. 
H.(?): merch. in P.; d.— 1772. 91. 
Peleg Wiswall, Duxbury, only son 
of Rev. Ichabod W.: schoolmaster in Bost. 
(north-end) ; d. Sept. 2, 1767, 84, 

1703. William Allen, Boston: first min. 
of Greenland, N. H.; ord. Feb. 15, 1707; 
d. Sept. 8, 1760. 84. 

1707. Timothy Ruggles, Roxbury: min. 
of Rochester, [1710]; d. Oct. 28, 1768. 84, 


* His age has been variously stated by different 
authorities, at 78, 82, & 85. (J. Farmer.) 
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1707. Stephen Jaques, Newbury : school- 
master awhile on Cape Cod; returned to 
N., and d. (as it is there computed) about 
1782,—doubtless Alt. 90—93. asterized in 
Catal. of 1779. 

1709. Benjamin Prescott, Concord, son of 
Capt. Jon. P.: first min. of Danvers, S. P. 
[1713—’56] ; d. May 28,1777. 90. 

1710. Joseph Adams, Braintree, son of 
Deacon Joseph A.: first minister of New- 
ington, N. H., ord. Nov. 16,1715; d. May 
26,1783. 94. 

1711. John Chipman, Barnstable: first 
min. of Beverly, N. P., ord. Dec. 28, 1715; 
d. March 23, 1775. 84. 

1712. Nath. Appleton, Ipswich, son of 
Hon. Judge A.: min. of Cambridge, ord. 
Oct. 9, 1717; d. Feb. 9, 1784. 91. 
Eleazer Tyng, Woburn, son of Hon. 
Jon. T.: J. of Peace at Tyngsboro’, and 
Col. of the Middlesex regt.; d. — 1782, 
92. 


John Nutting, Cambridge: master 
of the grammar-school, Notary-public and 
Collector of the port, Salem; d. May 20, 
1790. 96. 

1713. Stephen Williams, Deerfield, son 
of Rev. Jn. W. (1683): first min. of Long- 
meadow, [from 1717]; d. June 10, 1783. 89. 

1714. Ebenezer Gay, Dedham: min. of 
Hingham, ord. June 11,1716; d. March 18, 
1787. nearly 91. 

1717. Daniel Perkins, Topsfield: min. of 
Bridgewater, W. P., ord. Oct. 4, 1721; d. 
Sept. 29, 1782. S6. 

1720. John Angier, Watertown(?): min. of 
Bridgewater, E, P., Feb. 28, 1725; d. Apr. 
14, 1787 86. 

Thomas Smith, Boston, son of T. S. 
merch.: min. of Portland, Me., ord. March 
8, 1727; d. May 23,1795. 93. 

Ezra Carpenter, Rehoboth: min. of 
Swanzey, N. H. [1753—’69,] and of Keene, 
[1753—’60]; d. in Walpole, Aug. 26, 1785. 
86. 

1721. Nathan Bucknam, Malden: min. 
of Medway, E. P., ord. Dec. 29, 1724; d. 
Feb. 6, 1795. 91. 

1722. Edmund Quincy, son of E. Q. 
(1699): Bost. J. of C. Pl. Ct.5 d. July 4, 
1788. 85. 

Edmund March, Newbury: min. of 
Amesbury, ord. 1728; d. at Newburyport, 
March 6, 1791. 88. 

1723. Stephen Greenleaf, Yarmouth, son 
of Rev. Daniel G.: Bost. Sheriff of Suffolk 
co.; d. Jan. 26,1795. 92. 

Joseph Lynde, : Repr. of 
Charlestown, J. of Peace, &c., phys. in 
Worcester fr. 1783, druggist in Hartford, 
Ct.; d. in W. Dec., 1788. 86. 

Isaac Abbot, Andover: Deacon of 
the South Ch. in A.; d. Sept. 9, 1784. 86. 

1724, Dudley Woodbridge, Simsbury, 
Ct., son of Rev. D. W. (1694) : physician in 
Stonington, Ct., styled “D. W., Esq.”; d. 
Nov. 1790. 86. 

William Balch, Beverly: first min. 
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of Bradford, E. P., ord. June 7, 1728; d. 
Jan. 12, 1792. 88. 
1724. David Hall, Pomfret, Ct.: min. of 
prac ord. Nov. 15, 1729; d. May 8, 1789. 
5s 


Samuel Allis:* d. at Somers, Ct., 
Jan. 1797. 92. 

1725. John Tyng, nephew of E. T. (1712): 
the “eccentric Judge T. of Tyngsboro’”; 
d. Apr. 7, 1797. 93. 

James Pike, Newbury: first min. 
of Somersworth, N. H., ord. Oct. 28, 1730 ; 
d. Mar. 19, 1792. 89. 

Ebenezer Flagg, Woburn: min. of 
Chester, N. H., ord. 1736; d. Nov. 14, 
1796. 92. 

1726. Joseph Lord, son of Rev. J. L., 
(1691,) Charleston, S. C.: a preacher and 
physician; d. at Westmoreland, N. H., — 
1789. 86. 

Atherton Wales, Braintree: min. of 
Marshfield, N. P., ord. 1739; d. Nov. 29, 
1795. 92. 

1728. Thaddeus Mason, Lexington: Re- 
gister of Deeds for Middlesex, at Cambridge ; 
d. May, 1, 1802. 95. 

John Seccombe, Medford: first 
min. of Harvard, [1733—1757] ; d. — 1792. 
84. 

1729. Richard Clarke, Boston(?) : merch. 
and Tea-Consignee in B.; d. (as arefugee) 
in London, Feb. 27, 1795. 85. 

Joseph Lee, br. of Tho. L. (1722): 
Judge of C. Pl. for Middlesex at Cambridge ; 
d. Dec. 5, 1802. 93. 

1730. William Royal, Dorchester, br., 
probably, of Hon. Isaac R., Medford: Repr., 
&c. of Dorchester; d. in Stoughton, Jan. 
15,1794. 84. 

1731. Samuel Niles, Braintree, son of 
Rev. S. N. (1699): farmerin B.,and Repr. 
Judge of C. Pl. Ct. for Suffolk; removed to 
and d. in Lebanon, Ct., Apr. 30, 1804. 92. 
Stephen Sewall, : schoolmas- 
ter in Newbury; d. Sept. — 1795. 87. 
Samuel Bacheller, Reading: min. 
of Haverhill, W. P. [1735—’61]; d. in Roy- 
alston, March 19, 1796. 89. 

Samuel Kendall, : first min. 
of New Salem. d. Jan. 31,1792. 85. 

1732. Timothy Ruggles, Rochester, son 
of Rev. T. R. (1707): att?y at law, in 
Rochester, Sandwich and Harwich; Repr., 
also, of R. and H.; Ch. Just. of C. Pl. for 
Worcester co.; Col. in active service, [1755 
—’60,] and known to after times as “ Briga- 
dier R.”; d. (as a refugee) in Wilmot, N. 
S., Sept. 1795. 86. 
Joseph Gardner, 


: min, of 


* This individual occasions some perplexity, not 
indeed as to the fact of his death, the place. or his 
advanced age; but as to the field of his ministry. 
Although Winthrop’s MS. History of Graduates, 
ealls him “ minister of Somers,” yet so does not the 
Col. Cent. which publishes his death (as above,) nor 
is his name found under the head of “Somers” in 
the List of Connecticut ministers and churches, 
Am, Qu. Reg. Vol. LV. 
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Newport, R. I. [1740—48]; d. in Boston as 
the ‘“‘Hon. Jos. G.” Apr. 6, 1806. 92, 

1732. Sampson Spaulding, Chelmsford: 
first min, of Tewksbury, ord. Nov. 23, 1737; 
d. Dec. 15, 1796. 86. 

1733. William Vassall, son of Major 
Leonard V.: gent. in Boston; d. (asa re- 
fugee,) at Battersea Rise, Surrey, Eng., 
May 8, 1800. 85. 

Edmund Freeman, Sandwich, son 
of E. F.: farmer in Mansfield, Ct., chiefly ; 
d. March 9, 1800, 89. 

Jedediah Adams, Quincy: first min. 
of Stoughton, ord. Feb. 19, 1746; d. Feb. 
25,1799. 88. 

Joseph Cleverly, : Episcopal 
reader in Quincy; d. March 16, 1802. 89. 
Enoch Parker : schoolmaster 
in Newton; d. Feb. 16, 1801. 87. 

1735. Samuel Curwin, Salem, son of 

Rev. Geo. C. (1701): merch. in S.; d. 
Apr. 9, 1802. 86. 
Eliakim Willis, New Bedford: min. 
of Malden,ord. 1752; d. March 14, 1801. 87. 
Ivory Hovey, Topsfield: min. of 
Rochester, [1740—65,] and of Plymouth, 
Monument Ponds, [fr. 1770]; d. Nov. 4, 
1803. 90. 

1736. George Jaffrey, Portsmouth, N. H., 
son of Hon. Geo. J., (1702): merch. in P.; 
d. Dec. 1802. 86. 

Francis Hutchinson, son of Hon. 
Wm. H. (1702) : merch. in Norwich, Ct., 
and a Lieut. in Brigadier Waldo’s corps.” — 
Winthrop’s MS. Hist. of Graduates, &c. 
d. at New Salem, Feb. 1801. 85, 

Norton Quincy, son of Col. John Q. 
(1708,) Braintree: gent. in ** Germantown” 
Braintree; d. Oct. 1801. 85, 

John Porter, Abington: min. of 
Bridgewater, N. P., ord. 1740; d. March 
12, 1802. 87. 

1737. Ebenezer Morse, Medfield: min. 
of Boylston [1743—’75,] dismissed for po- 
litical heresy; d. Jan. 3, 1802. 84, 

1738. Jonathan Davis, Cambridge : physi- 
cian in Roxbury; d. Feb. 6, 1801, 85. 

1739. Edward Brattle Oliver, Boston: 
Bost. (north-end) ; d. Apr. 3, 1797. 84. 
Daniel Emerson, Reading: min. of 
Hollis, N. H., ord, 17433 d. Sept. 30, 1801. 
85. 

1740. Samuel Hale, Newbury: merch. 
in Portsmouth, N. H.; d. July 10, 1807, 89. 
Benjamin Willis, Bridgewater: 
Judge of C. Pl. for Plymouth, in B.; d. 
July 13, 1807. 87. 

1741. David Phips, son of Lieut. Gov. 
Spencer P. (1703): Sheriff of Middlesex, 
in Cambridge, to the Revolution; afterwards 
a Capt. in the Royal navy ; d. (asarefugee) 
at Bath, Eng., July 7, 1811. 87. 

Joseph Waldo, Boston: merch. in 
B. to the Revolution; d. (as. a refugee) in 
Bristol, Eng., Apr. 1816. 94. 

Joseph Roberts, Boston: min, of 
Leicester, [1754—’62]; d. in Weston, Apr. 
30,1811. 91. 
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—— John Mellen, Hopkinton: min. of | 


Sterling, [1744—’78] ; d. in Reading, July 4, 
1807. 85. 

1743. John Usher, son of Rev. John U., 
Episcopal missionary, (1719): min. of the 
Episcopal ch., Bristol, R. I.; d. July 5, 
1804. 84. 

John Crocker : phys. in Rich- 
mond, Berkshire co.; d. May 4, 1815. 93. 

1744. John Wingate, Hampton, N. H., 
son of Col. Joshua W.: farmer and school- 
master in Northampton, N. H.; d. Sept. 4, 
1812. 88. 

Peter Frye, Andover: Repr. from 
Salem, Col. of the Essex reg’t, &c.; d. (as 
a refugee,) at Camberwell, Surrey, near 
London, Feb. 1, 1820. 97. 

James Welman, Lynn: min. of 
Millbury, [1747—’60,] and Cornish, N. H., 
[1768—’85] ; d. Oct. 18, 1808. 85. 

1745. William Davis, Boston: merch. in 
Bost. ; d. Apr. 13, 1812. © 84. 

Nehemiah Porter, Hamilton: min. 
of Essex, [1750—’66,] and of Ashfield [fr. 
1774]; d. Feb. 29, 1820. 99 and 11 ms. 

1746. Edw. A. Holyoke, Marblehead, 
son of Rev. E. H. (1705) afterwards Pres. 
of H.U.: physician in Salem three quarters 
of a century; d. March 31, 1829. 100 
and 7 ms.* 

1747. William Ellery, Newport, R. L., 
son of Lt. Gov. W. E. (1722): Newport, 
R. 1., M. Cont. C. [1776—’80,] a signer of 
the Decl. of Ind. and Collector of N. for 
thirty years; d. Feb. 15, 1820. 93. 

1748. George Leonard, Norton: Repr. of 
N., Judge of Prob. for Bristol, M. C. do. 6 
years, [1787—’95;] d. July 26,1819. 90. 
Joseph Gooch, son of Jos. G., esq., 
(1720) Milton; “d. in Vermont, the au- 
tumn of 1811%.”—Rev. Dr. Peirce. Qu. 
where? He must, in that case, have been 
about 84 or 85 years of age. He is how- 
ever unasterized before the Catal. of 1815. 

— John Erving, Boston, son of Hon, 
Jn. E.: Bost. gent., Col. of militia, a M. 
Couns’r.; d. (as a refugee,) in Bath, Eng., 
June 17, 1816. 89. 

1748. Richard Perkins, Bridgewater, W. 
P., son of Rev. J. P. (1717): phys. in B.; 
d, Oct. 16,1813. 84, 

1749. Cotton Tufts, Medford, son of Dr. 
S. T. (1724) : phys. in Weymouth; d. Dec. 
8,1815. 84. 

Israel Cheever, Concord, son of 
Daniel C.: min. of New Bedford, [to 1759] ; 
d. at Liverpool, N. S. 

1751. William Watson, Plymouth: Naval 
Officer in P. before the Revol’n, Judge of 
C. Pl, Ct.; d. Apr. 22, 1S15. 85, 


* Tt is curiousenough, that the two leading names 
in length of days, in this series should stand in juxta- 
position; and scarcely less so, that three of the 
highest cases of longevity in the List, and almost 
in consecutive years, (Frye, Porter, and Ellery,) 
should mark, by the event of their decease, the 
beginning, the middle, and the end of the self-same 
month, (Feb, 1820). 
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1752. Ammi R. Cutter, North Yarmouth, 
Me., son of Rev. A. R. C. (1725) : phys. in 
Portsmouth, N. H.; d. Dec. 8, 1820. 86. 

— Charles Turner, Scituate: min. of 
Duxbury, [1755—’75,] removed to Turner, 
Me., M. C. for Oxford distr. [1809—’13] ; 
d. Aug. 1818. 86. 

1753. Oliver Wendell, Boston : Boston, 

Judge of Probate, State Senator, &c.; d. in 
Cambr. Jan. 15, 1818. 85. 
Peter Thacher Smith, Portland, 
Me., son of Rev. Tho. S. (1720): min. of 
Windham, Me., [1762—’90] ; d. (as * P. T. 
S., esq.,””) Oct. 1826. 95. 

1755. David Sewall, York, Me.: Judge 
of the S. J. Ct. of Ms., &c.; d. Oct. 22, 
1825. 90. 

John Adams, Quincy: Quincy, 
second President of the United States; d. 
in Q. July 4, 1826, nearly 91. 

— William Whittemore, W. Cambr.(?): 
schoolmaster in W. C.; d. March 9, 1818. 
86. 

1756. Nath. Lothrop, Plymouth: phys. 

in P.; d. Oct. 20, 1828. 91. 
Timothy Walker, Concord, N. H., 
son of Rev. T. W. (1725): officer in the 
Revolutionary War, Ch. Justice of Ct. of 
C. Pl.; d.in Concord, N. H., May 5, 1822, 
85. 

—— Henry Hill, Boston: merch. in B.; 
d. July 7, 1828. 92. 

1757. Thomas Phips, Quincy(?) ; phys. in 
Q. 3, d. Nov. 4, 1817. (8b. 

Jedediah Parker, : Boston, 
(Unity st.); d. Aug. 21,1826. 89. 

1758. Samuel Danforth, Cambr., son of 
Hon. Judge D. (1715): eminent phys. in 
Boston, and Pres. of M. M. 8S, [1794—’98] ; 
d. Nov. 17, 1827. 87. 

Joseph Pearson : Exeter, N. 
H., Secretary of State; d.— 1823, probably 
84-5. 


Eliab Stone, Framingham: min. of 
Reading, N. P., ord. May 20, 1761; d. Aug. 
31, 1822. 85. 

1759. Edmund Dana, Cambr., eldest son 

of Hon. Richard D. (1718): ord. in Lond., 
Jan. 1765; d. in Wroxeter, Eng., Aug. 
1823. 84. 
Paine Wingate, Amesbury, son of 
Rev. P. W. (1723): min. of Hampton-Falls, 
N. H. [1763—’71,] left the profession; 
Repr. [1793—’95,] and Senator, [1789— 
*95,] in the U. S. Congress, fr. N. H.; d. in 
Stratham, (his residence,) March 7, 1838. 
nearly 99. 

1760. Daniel Leonard, Norton, cousin of 
Hon. G. L. (1748): att’y-at-law in Taun- 
ton, and Repr. of T., becaine a refugee, 
Ch. Justice of Bermuda an uncertain time, 
d. in Lendon, June 27, 1829. 89. 
James Baker, Dorchester: phys. in 
D.; d. Jan. 3, 1825.° 85. 
Henry Cumings, Tyngsboro’: min. 
of Billerica, ord. Jan, 1763; d. Sept. 3, 
1823. 84. 

1761. Edward Wigglesworth, Hamilton, 
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son of Rev. S, W. (1707) : an officer in the 
Revolution—* Col. W;”? d. Dec. 8, 1826. 
87. 


Adam Porter, Abington: removed 
to and died, probably, in Cumington, Hamp- 
shire co. asterized in Catal. of 1830; proba- 
bly over 84. 

1762. Timothy Alden, Bridgewater, S. 
P.: min. of Yarmouth, ord. Dec. 13, 1769; 
d. Nov. 3, 1828. 92. 

Geo. Partridge, Duxbury: Dep. 
Sheriff of Plymouth co., M. Cont. C. [1780 
—’89]; d. July 7, 1828, 88. 

Josiah Windship, Cambridge: min. 
of Woolwich, Me., ord. 1765; d. Jan. 29, 
1824. 84. 

1763. Samuel Eaton, Quincy, son of Rev. 
E. E. (1729) : min. of Harpswell, Me., ord. 
Oct. 1764; d. Oct. 1822. 85. 

Timothy Pickering, Salem: Col., 
Adj. General, and Q. Master General in the 
Revolutionary War, Member of the Cabinet, 
U. S. Senator and Representative; d. in 
Salem, (his residence,) Jan. 29, 1829. 84. 
Samuel Perley, Ipswich: min. of 
Seabrook, N. H., [1765—’75,] Moultonbo- 
rough, [1778—’79,] Groton and Hebron, 
[1779—’84,] and Gray, Me., [1784—’91]; 
d. Nov, 28, 1831. 89. 

1764, Benjamin Bourne, : physi- 
cian in Sandwich; d. July, 1827. 84. 
Thomas Lancaster, Rowley: min. 
of Scarboro? Me., ord. 17753; d. Jan. 27, 
1831. 89. 

Nehemiah Ordway, Amesbury: 
min. of Middletown, N. H., [1778, dism.] 
and of Haverhill, W. P., [1789—’94] ; d. in 
Pembroke, N. H., June, 1836. 93. 

Rufus Wells, Deerfield: first min. 
of Whately, ord. 1771; d. Nov. 8, 1834. 90. 
Daniel Fuller, Middletown: min. 
of Gloucester precinct, [1770—1821] ; d. in 
Boston, May 23, 1829. 89. 

1765. John Thompson, Scarboro’ Me.: 

first min. of Standish, Me., [1768—’83], 
inst. at South-Berwick, 1783; d. Dec., 
1828. 88. 
Jacob Rice, : first min. of 
Henniker, N.H., [1769—’82,] do. of Brown- 
field, Me., inst. Oct. 1806; d. Feb. 1, 1824. 
84. 


Andrew Fuller, : Lyndebo- 
rough, N. H.; d. Apr. 1831. 88. 

Joseph Willard, Grafton: min. of 
Mendon, [1769—’82], ord. at Boxborough, 
Nov. 2, 1785; d. Sept. 13, 1828. 86. 
Joseph Currier, Amesbury: first 
min. of Goffstown, N. H., [1771—’74]; d. 
in Mass., July 30, 1824. 86. 

1766. Jacob Ashton, Salem(?): Pres. of 
Insurance Office in 8S. more than 30 years; 
d. Dec. 28, 1829. 85. 

Joshua Fisher, Dedham: eminent 
physician in Beverly; d. March 15, 1833. 
85 


1767. Jeremiah Shaw, Hampton, N. H.: 
min. of Moultonborough, N. H., ord. 1779; 
d, Oct. 1834. 88. 
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— Simeon Chase, : West-New- 
bury; d. Oct. 1829. 84. 

1768. John Ballantine, Westfield, son of 
Rev, Jn. B. (1735): farmerin W., occasion- 
al preacher, and Deacon of the church; d. 
Apr. 15, 1832. 84.(?) 

Nath. Porter, Topsfield: first min. 
of Conway, N. H., ord. Oct. 20, 1778; d. 
Nov. 11, 1887. 92. 

1770. Paul Langdon, Portsmouth, N. H., 
son of Rey. Dr. L. (1740): midshipman in 
the “* Continental” navy in 1778, teacher at 
different periods, both before and after, last- 
ly, farmer in the interior of N. Y. State, 
where he is said to have died, in 1836; if 
so, probably 84—86. 

—— Samuel Sheldon Pool, Reading: 
early a preacher, then Judge of Prob. at 
Yarmouth, N. S., nearly 40 years; d. in 
1836. 87-88. 

Isaac Stone, Shrewsbury: min. of 
Douglas, [1771—1805]; d. in Oxford, Feb. 
27, 1837. 89. 

1771. Andrew Bradford, Duxbury, de- 
scended, in the fourth generation, from Gov. 
Wm. B, of Plymouth; teacher of youth, 
entered the army in 1775, Paymaster in 
Col. Gamaliel B.’s (his brother) regiment; 
d. in Duxbury, Jan. 1837. 90. 

Samuel Nye, Sandwich: physician 
in Salisbury ; d. June 4, 1834. 85. 

Perez Morton, Plymouth: Att’y- 
General of Ms. [1811—’32]; d. in Dorches- 
ter, (his residence,) Oct. 14, 1837. 87. 

1772. John Hastings, Cambridge: cap- 
tain in the “ Continental” service [war of 
1775, &c.] ; d. in Cambridge-port, Feb. 16, 
1839. 86. 

Daniel Chaplin, Rowley: min. of 
Groton, ord. Jan. 1,1778; d. Apr. 3, 1831, 88. 

1773. Jeremiah Barnard, Bolton: min. 
of Amherst, N. H., ord. March 3, 1780; d. 
Jan. 15, 1835. 84. 

1774. Samuel Emery, Boston: Bees-wax 
manufacturer in Philadelphia. [The eldest 
Alumnus present at the Centennial celebra- 
tion, Sept. 1836]; d. March 7, 1838. 88. 
Joseph Hall, Sutton, son of Rey. 
D. H. (1724): resident many years at or 
near Whitehall, N. Y.; d. in Sutton, Apr. 
25, 1840. 88. 

1776. John Prince, Boston: min. of First 
Church, Salem, ord. Nov. 1779; d. June 7, : 
1836. 85. 

Ezra Ripley, Woodstock, Ct.: min. 
of Concord, ord. Nov. 1778; d. Sept. 21, 
1841. 903. 

1777. Daniel Kilham, Wenham: State 
Senator and Counsellor; d. in W., (his resi- 
dence,) Oct. 13, 1841. 89. 

1778. Aaron Bancroft, Reading: first min. 

of second church in Worcester, ord. Feb. 
1786; d. Aug. 19, 1839. 84. 
Cornelius Lynde, : * Died 
at Williamstown, Vt., Feb. 21, 1836, Cor- 
nelius Lynde, a revolutionary officer, aged 
84.°—Amer. Alm. for 1887. [Qu. Is this 
the person ?] 
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—— Samuel Bass, Randolph: farmer in 


of Wellfleet, ord. Apr. 1785, dism. ——; d.|R.; d. Feb. 3—6, 1842. 85. 


in Kingston, Nov. 7, 1838. 91. 

1782. Samuel Balch, Amesbury: in the 
Continental service, [war of 1775, &c.]; d. 
in Newburyport, Nov, 9,1839. 85. 

Henry Wight, Medfield: min. of 
Bristol, R.1., [Jan. 1785—Nov. 1828]; d. 
Aug. 12, 1837. 84. 


There are yet among the Living, who 
article, the following: 


1763. Samson Salter Blowers, Boston, 
grandson of Rev. Tho. B. of Beverly, 
(1695) : attorney-at-law in B. to the Revo- 
lution; a refugee, now resident in Halifax, 
N. S., and late Ch. Justice of the S. J. Ct., 
of Nova Scotia. 100 years 4 weeks. 

1765. Ezra Green, Malden, half-br. of 
Rev. A. G., formerly of Malden (1789) : 
surgeon in the ‘‘ Continental” navy, [1777 
—1778, &c.], physician and Post-master in 
Dover, N. H. 95 years 11 mos. 

1767. Timothy Farrar, Lincoln, br. of 
Rev. Stephen F. of New Ipswich, N. H., 
(1755): resides in N. I[.; formerly a Judge 
of the S. J. Ct. of N. H. 94 ys., 10 mos. 

1770. Aaron Hutchinson, Grafton, son of 
Rev. A. H. (Yale C. 1747): Lebanon, N. H., 
probably over 90. 

1773. James Trecothick, Boston: merch. 

in London to advanced age, and now resides 
in the environs. 88. 
John Trumbull, Lebanon, Ct., 
youngest son of Gov. Jon. T. (1727): aid- 
de-camp to Washington, and adjutant under 
Gen. Gates, at Saratoga; after the Peace, a 
well-known artist, now resides at New 
Haven, Ct. 86. 

1775. Samuel Gay, [Qu., son of Martin 
G., Bost. and gr-son of Rev. Dr. G. of 
Hingham ?] “lives at Fort Cumberland, 
New Br.”—Rev. Dr. Pierce. If living, 
probably 90. 

— William Weeks, 
Hopkinton, N. H. 


: resides in 


In the foregoing series, there are several 


1788. Nathan Underwood, Lexington: 
min. of Harwich, ord. Nov. 1792, dism. ; 
d. May 2, 1841. 88. [N.U. was at the 
time of graduation, 35 years of age ; doubt- 
less, of all those who “have been nursed in 
the bosom” of Harvard, the maturest in 
years. | 


come within the Title at the head of this 


1776. Isaac Hurd, Charlestown, son of 
Benj. H.: physician in Billerica, and since, 
in Concord. 87. 

James Lovell, Boston or Cambridge, 
son of Hon. J. D. L. (1756): resides in 
Orangeburg, S.C. 84. 

1777. Hodijah Baylies, : Dighton, 
Judge of Probate for Bristol co., formerly. 
Huntington Porter, Bridgewater, 
N. P., son of Rev. Jn. P. (1736): min. of 
Rye, N. H., [Dec. 1784—1833 ?]; resides 
at Roxbury. Ms. 87. 

George Sparhawk, Brighton: physi- 
cian in Walpole, N. H., and one of the 
founders of the N. H. Med. Society. 

1778. Eleazer James, : attorney- 
at-law, formerly, in Barre; resides in Wor- 
cester. conj. 88 
Zephaniah Willis, Bridgewater : 
min. of Kingston, [1780—1828], Repr. of 
K. 85. 

1779. Abijah Cheever, 
in Saugus. conj. 85. 

1781. Elijah Paine, Pomfret, Ct.: resides 
at Williamstown, Vt., late Judge of S. J. 
= of Verm., U. S. Senator, [1795—1801.] 
5. 

1782. Benj. Parker, Bradford (?): resident 
in the Southern states for some years, has 
since returned to B. conj. 85. 

1783. Asa Packard, Bridgewater, N. P.: 
min. of Marlboro’ [1785—1819], resides in 
Lancaster. 84.* 


: physician 


points remarkable enough to call for com- 


ment. Those, for instance, who hold to long life, as hereditary in certain races, will be 
pleased to see that about one sixth part of the above names are, one with another, nearly 
allied. Fourteen instances are found of father and son; a few others, (as the two first 
Cheevers, the Hobarts and Leonards,) were brothers ; the two Wingates and Tyngs, were 
also of a common stock, and near kindred; while in some other cases, the individuals 
could boast, either in their fathers or their sons, (yet not sons of Harvard,) a parallel Jon- 
gevity to their own. Ezekiel Cheever, the celebrated schoolmaster and author of the well- 
known “ Accidence,” who died in Boston, Aug. 1708, aged 93, was father of the two of 
the name, referred to above. 


Again, the relative longevity of classes is a curious point of comparison. Strictly 


* Some few other unasterized names there are, ran ging prior 1783, and for two or th 
; " } ere ai ree years later 
which, as will be seen, are left without notice: in regard to three or four such, the “ woerabeut ” of the 
individuals it is not easy to trace, or, consequently, to be sure that they are yet among the living; and of 
about as many more, (to whom no such uncertainty pertains) their precise stage in life, the writer has not 
had opportunity to discover. 
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speaking, the aggregate age of a complete class is not indeed easy to be given; although 
the late John Farmer undertook to present such a table of the classes from 1747 to 1766, 
inclusive, some years since, in one of our city prints, (see Boston Daily Adv. for July, 
1835,) showing in columns, the average age of the entire class, and also of the clerical 
part of it. The writer has sometimes marvelled by what process he set about to do this ; 
since within those twenty years, (and it may be said of any equal portion of the aca- 
demical register,) there are not a few names which, it must be believed, not even the 
patient and prying research of Farmer could craw out from their deep obscurity, and, by 
tracking them to the end of their career, determine its limit. To the writer of this, it is 
quite clear, that Mr. F.’s estimate, as to some individuals in perhaps each of these 
classes, must have been conjectural: founded, perhaps, on the time of their being “ as- 
terized” in the catalogue—a most deceitful criterion indeed! as, from some little inti- 
macy with that document, we have good reason to know. 

But though it is not very easy to attain the absolute sum of human existence in any 
one class, yet the comparison can, for any useful purpose, be well enough made without 
it. A class, taken at one point in life, when viewed in reference to surrounding classes, 
will sometimes exhibit a result widely variant from that afforded at an earlier or later 
point. Take, for example, those of 1764, 1765, 1766. The last, at the date of forty 
years from graduation (1806), (when, if every member had not touched the mark of 
three-score years, the majority had no doubt passed it,) seem to have kept their ranks 
almost unbroken. Of the above three classes, numbering 46, 54, and 40, the mortality 
at the date just named, was 20, 27 (one-half,) and 10, (one-fourth). John Farmer ac- 
cordingly, in his table referred to, gives the class of 1766, as the highest average of the 
entire twenty, viz. 644. The maturity and even the decline of life, exhibits in this in- 
stance, a case perhaps the strongest in the catalogue. But in the years just at hand, espe- 
1814, °15, and 716, death made a sudden and wide inroad upon their numbers, and 
Dr. Fisher, the last survivor, died in 1833, at the age only of 84. In the class of 1764, 
however, five instances are found, (and in that of ’65, siz) of equal, and, with one ex- 
ception under each year, of much longer life than Dr. Fisher’s, including, in the latter, 
one survivor, whose term verges to a century, and whose course is yet unfinished. The 
class of 1765 numbers eight octogenarians, whose aggregate age is that of 693, and the 
average 864, There is no similar example, we believe. Let the reader compare, also, 
for the measure of longevity, and by several attained, the class of 1766 with those of 
1731, 1733, and 1741. For another case, the classes of 1780 and 1781 stand side by side, 
and are shown in remarkable contrast. The former has from the first, been passing away 
with a silent celerity much beyond the usual ratio, and as long since as Feb. 1841, (the 
date of the late Lt. Gov. Winthrop’s decease,) the funereal pall had covered the whole. 
Their direct successors, however, often dwell with something like complacency on their 
happy immunity ; and tell us that even yet they gather together one-third of their num- 
ber. The same proportion of the living can be found in the class of 1780, only by going 
back to the Catalogue of 1824. Among those of recent years, that of 1826 has thus far 
been remarkably exempt from the ravages of death. No asterisk disfigured its face, till the 
catalogue of 1836, and to the five which then appeared, there has been no addition since. 
Of classes prematurely extinct, the writer can recall no instance so remarkable as that 
of 1754. The two last survivors both died in 1807, one at 70, the other at 78 years of 
age. There remained more than one among the living, in the contiguous class on either 
side of it, for nearly twenty years later. The class of 1750, however, died out almost 
as much before their day, as that of 1754. 

The constantly contracting limit of man’s brief span, which is now and then confi- 
dently maintained, does not find much support in the aspect of the Catalogue at the 
present time, compared with earlier days. In that of 1751, John Hancock of Lexington, 
long known as ‘“ Bishop Hancock,” was the Patriarch of the living; who died the fol- 
lowing year, at the age of 82! In that of 1758, Henry Flynt—the venerable Tutor,— 
had the same pre-eminence; and he died in 1760, having reached 85. While we are 
writing, there are yet, “pilgrims on the earth,” three, who are pressing on for an hun- 
dred years, or have already reached that goal; one, if not two, have left their ninetieth 
year behind, and at least 7 or 8 beside are following close upon their track ; filling up 
the space from eighty-five onward. 
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STATISTICS OF THE CONNECTICUT BAR. 


[The following brief notices of several distinguished members of the Legal Profession 
in Connecticut, originally prepared by Hon, ‘Thomas Day, Esq., of Hartford, to accom- 
pany the two last volumes of his Connecticut Reports, and published in an Appendix to 
the same, have been obligingly forwarded by the compiler for insertion in the Ameri- 
can Quarterly Register. A few only of the gentlemen here noticed, have deceased. 
Several are living at an advanced age. Chief Justice Williams, Judge Church, and 
Judge Sherman, are of the existing bench of the Superior Court, and Supreme Court of 
Errors.—Eds.] 


STEPHEN MIX MITCHELL. 


Born at Wethersfield, December 20th, 1743; educated at Yale College, and 
graduated in 1763; studied Jaw at New Haven, while a Tutor in Yale College, 
and afterwards, under the direction of Jared Ingersoll, Esq.; admitted to the 
Bar, in Fairfield County, in 1770; removed to Wethersfield in 1772, and there 
established himself in the practice of the law. In May, 1779, he accepted the 
office of an Associate Judge of the County Court, and relinquished practice; 
held that office until May, 1790, when he was placed at the head of that Court; 
held the latter situation until October, 1795, when he was appointed a Judge of 
the Superior Court; and in May, 1807, Chief Justice of that Court; which 
office he held until May, 1814, when he became legally disqualified by age. 

He represented the town of Wethersfield in the General Assembly of the 
State, in Oct., 1778, May, 1779, Oct., 1779, May, 1780, Oct., 1780, May, 1781, 
Oct., 1781, May, 1782, Oct., 1782, (when he was chosen Clerk of the House of 
Representatives,) May, 1783, and Oct., 1783. He was chosen Assistant in 
May, 1784, and annually thereafter, for nine successive years ; and was, in that 
capacity, a member of the Supreme Court of Errors. 

He was a delegate from the State in the Congress of the United States, 
previous to the adoption of the Constitution, in the years 1783, 1785, 1786, 
1787, and 1788. In Oct., 1793, he was appointed a Senator in the Congress of 
the United States, for the unexpired part of the term made vacant by the death 
of the Hon. Roger Sherman; in which situation he continued until he became 
a Judge of the Superior Court, in October, 1795. 

In September, 1807, he received from the Corporation of Yale College the 
honorary degree of LL, D. He was a member of the Convention that formed 
the Constitution of the State, in 1818. He died at his residence in Wethers- 
field, Sept. 30th, 1835. 


JONATHAN BRACE. 


Born at Harwinton, November 12th, 1754; educated at Yale College; gra- 
duated in 1779; studied law, under the direction of Oliver Ellsworth, Esq., 
(afterwards Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States,) then of 
Hartford; admitted to the Bar, at Bennington, in Vermont, in November, 
1779 ;* settled immediately in the practice of the law, at Pawlet ; removed, in 
April, 1782, to Manchester ; practiced in the counties of Bennington and Rut- 
land, and occasionally attended Courts in the State of New York, about five 
years ; during a part of which period, he held the office of State’s Attorney for 
the county of Bennington, and was chosen, by the Freemen of the State, a 
member of the Council of Censors, to revise the Constitution of the State. In 
January, 1786, he removed back to Connecticut, and settled at Glastenbury ; 


* The members of College having been dispersed by the war, and deprived of the means of pursuing 
their academical studies to advantage, Mr. B., with many others, employed a part of his time, during his 
college course, in preparation for his profession; in consequence of which, he was enabled to sustain an 
examination for admission to the Bar, 80 soon after his graduation. 
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practised there until August, 1794, when he removed to Hartford; was appointed 
State’s Attorney for the county of Hartford, in December, 1807 ; appointed Judge 
of the County Court for the county of Hartford, and Judge of Probate, for the 
district of Hartford, in May, 1809, when he resigned the office of State's At- 
torney and relinquished practice ; held the former office until 1821, and then re- 
signed it; and the latter office until 1824, when he declined a re-appointment. 

He represented the town of Glastenbury in the General Assembly of the 
State, in May, 1788, May, 1791, Oct., 1791, May, 1792, May, 1793, May, 1794; 
was chosen Assistant, in May, 1798 ; elected a Representative from Connecticut 
in the Congress of the United States, in 1799; resigned in May, 1801; was 
re-chosen Assistant, in May, 1802, and annually thereafter, until the adoption 
of the Constitution of the State, in 1818; chosen Senator under the Constitu- 
tion, in 1819 and 1820, when he declined a further election. 

As one of the two senior Aldermen of the city of Hartford, he became a 
Judge of the City Court, in 1797, in which situation he continued, with the ex- 
ception of two years, until September, 1815, when he was elected Mayor of 
the city, and, in that capacity, presiding Judge of the City Court; held that 
office until November, 1824, when he resigned, having become legally disquali- 
fied by age. He died at Hartford, August 26, 1837. 


SILVESTER GILBERT. 


Born in Hebron, Oct. 20, 1755; educated at Dartmouth College, and gradu- 
ated in 1775; read law in Hartford, under the tuition of Jesse Root, Esq., 
(afterwards Chief Justice,) and was admitted to the Bar in Hartford County, in 
Nov., 1777, and settled in Hebron, his native town, then in the county of Hart- 
ford. On the organization of Tolland County, in 1786, he was appointed 
State’s Attorney for that county, and continued in that office until 1807, (21 
years,) when he was appointed Chief Judge of the County Court, and Judge of 
Probate, and continued to hold and exercise those offices until May, 1825, ex- 
cept the time he was absent, attending the 15th Congress of the United States, 
of which he was a member. From the early part of his practice, until the year 
1810, he had one or two law-students in his office, and in that year he com- 
menced a regular law-school, and continued it six years, with from seven to 
ten students. The whole number of young gentlemen, who read law under his 
tuition, is 56, a majority of whom completed their studies preparatory for the 
Bar, in his office. 

In September, 1780, he was chosen a member of the General Assembly, 
being then the youngest member of the House. Between that time and the 
adoption of the new Constitution of the State, he was thirty times chosen to 
represent the town of Hebron in the General Assembly. In the year 1826, he 
was once more chosen and attended, when he was the oldest member, and 
formed the House. He was one of the Committee appointed in May, 1795, to 
sell the Western Reserve. 

He held various town offices at different times, and was town clerk for 
twenty-three years in succession. f - 

After the close of the revolutionary war, there was a great increase of litiga- 
tion. The courts were crowded with litigants. Of this business he had a 


large share. 
NOAH WEBSTER. 


Born in Hartford, (West Hartford society,) October 16, 1758 ; educated at 
Yale College, and graduated there, in 1778; read law chiefly in his private 
apartments, but passed one summer in the family of the late Chief Justice 
Ellsworth, and another summer in the family of the late Judge Trumbull; was 
admitted to the Bar in Hartford, April, 1781, being examined in company with 
the late Lt. Gov. Goodrich; began the practice of law in Hartford, in 1789; 
was admitted to practice in the courts of the United States, October, 1790, 
Chief Justice Jay presiding. At the close of 1793, he left the practice of the 
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law, and removed to New York, where he established a newspaper, with a view 
to support the administration of Gen. Washington. In 1798, he removed to 
New Haven; and was a representative of that town in the General Assembly 
of the State, May and October sessions, 1802, May, 1803, May, 1804, October, 
1805, May and October, 1806, and October, 1807. He was a justice of the 
quorum for New Haven County, from June, 1806, until June, 1811. In 1812, 
he removed to Amherst, Ms., where he continued ten years, During this 
period, he was twice a representative from that town in the Legislature of 
Massachusetts, viz. in 1814, °15, and in 1819. While he resided there, Amherst 
College was established, and he was President of the Board of Trustees ; and in 
that capacity, it fell to his lot to induct into office the Rev. Dr. Moore, the first 
President of that institution. In 1822, he returned to New Haven, where he 
has since resided. Much the greater part of his life has been devoted to phi- 
lological pursuits. The honorary degree of LL. D. has been conferred upon 
him by Yale and Middlebury Colleges. 


HEZEKIAH HUNTINGTON. 


Born at Tolland, Dec. 31, 1759; studied law, one year, with Gideon Granger, 
Esq., of Suffield, (father of the late Postmaster General); and two years, 
with John Trumbull, Esq., of Hartford, (afterwards a Judge of the Superior 
Court); admitted to the Bar, at Hartford, in 1789; settled in the practice of the 
law, at Suffield, in the fall of 1790; appointed, by Mr. Jefferson, Attorney of 
of the district of Connecticut, January 17, 1806, and held that office, by subse- 
quent re-appointments, until the 17th of January, 1829. 

He represented the town of Suffield in the General Assembly of the State, 
in May, 1802, May, 1804, October, 1804, May, 1805, and October, 1805. In 
1801, he was appointed one of the Commissioners under the Bankrupt law of 
the United States, and held that situation about two years. He removed to 
Hartford, in April, 1813; he was appointed State’s Attorney for the county of 
Hartford, in August, 1818, and held that office until January 1822; after which 
he gradually retired from practice. 


SIMEON BALDWIN. 


Born in Norwich, Dec. 14, 1761; educated at Yale College, where he gradu- 
ated in 1781; was preceptor of the Academy in Albany, in 1782, and in 1783 
became a Tutor in Yale College, and held that situation three years; read law 
with Judge Chauncey, and was admitted to the Bar, in New Haven county, in 
1786, and settled in the city of New Haven, in the practice of the law. In 
1790, he was appointed clerk of the District and Circuit Courts of the United 
States, for Connecticut, and held that office until the autamn of 1803, when 
having been elected a Representative in the eighth Congress of the United 
States, he resigned his office of clerk, attended the two sessions of that Con- 
gress, and declining a re-election, he was, in 1805, again appointed clerk of 
the District and Circuit Courts, by Judge Law, and was, in 1806, removed by 
his successor, Judge Edwards. In the autumn of the same year, he was ap- 
pointed an Associate Judge of the Superior Court, and of the Supreme Court 
of Errors, and continued in office until superseded, in May, 1817. He then 
returned to the Bar, for a short period, until his son became established in 
practice in the same county. In 1820, he was appointed, by the General 
Assembly, one of the Commissioners of the Farmington Canal, and was made 
President of that board. In 1826, he was chosen Mayor of the city of New 
Haven. Having seen the canal located, made and extended to Connecticut 


river in Northampton, he resigned his office of Commissioner in 1830, and has 
not since sustained any public office. 


THEODORE DWIGHT. 


Born at Northampton, Ms., Dec. 15, 1764; in November, 1783, began the 
study of law, in the office of Pierpont Edwards, Esq., at New Haven; ad- 
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mitted to the Bar in January, 1787; passed the time at Greenfield, in the county 
of Fairfield, until November, 1787, when he settled in the practice of law, at 
Haddam, in the county of Middlesex; in February, 1791, removed to Hartford, 
and resumed practice in that city; in October, 1806, was elected a Representa- 
tive to Congress for a single session, to fill a vacancy which had occurred, by 
the resignation of the Hon. John Cotton Smith, but declined being a candidate 
at any future election. In May, 1809, he was elected a member of the Council 
of the State, and was continued, by re-election, until 1815, when he relinquished 
the practice of law, and removed to Albany, in the State of New York, and 
established the Daily Advertiser in that city. In February, 1817, he removed to 
the city of New York, and commenced the publication of the New York Daily 
Advertiser. He remained in the city of New York, until 1836, when he re- 
turned to Hartford, where he now resides. 


DAVID DAGGETT. 


Born at Attleborough, in the county of Bristol, State of Massachusetts, 
Dec. 31, 1764; educated at Yale College, and graduated there in 1783; read 
law with Charles Chauncey, Esq., of New Haven, (afterwards a Judge of the 
Superior Court,) from November, 1783, until January, 1786, when he was admit- 
ted to the Bar, in New Haven county. In April, 1786, he was chosen a Tutor in 
Yale College, which office he declined, and settled in the practice of law in New 
Haven. He represented the town of New Haven in the General Assembly, at 
each successive session from October, 1791, until 1797. In May, 1794, he was 
chosen Speaker of the House of Representatives, and continued Speaker until 
May, 1797, when he was chosen a member of the Council or Upper House; 
resigned his seat in that House, in 1804. In May and October, 1805, he was a 
member of the House of Representatives. In 1809, he was again elected a 
member of the Upper House, which place he continued to hold until May, 
1813, when he was appointed a Senator in the Congress of the United States, 
for six years, from the 4th of March preceding. In June, 1811, he was ap- 
pointed State’s Attorney for the county of New Haven, and resigned the office 
in 1813, on being appointed Senator. In November, 1824, he became an as- 
sociate instructor in the law school at New Haven, with his present coadjutor, 
Judge Hitchcock ; and in 1826, he was appointed Kent Professor of Law in Yale 
College ; both of which places he now occupies. In May, 1826, he was ap- 
pointed an Associate Judge of the Supreme Court ; and in May, 1832, was 
made Chief Justice, and continued in that station until Dec. 31, 1834, when he 
was constitutionally disqualified by age. In 1828 and 1829, he was Mayor of 
the city of New Haven. In 1826, he received from the corporation of Yale 
College the honorary degree of LL. D. 


JOHN COTTON SMITH. 


Born at Sharon, Feb. 12, 1765; educated at Yale College and graduated 
there in 1783; read law with John Canfield, Esq., of Sharon; admitted to the 
Bar in Litchfield county, March, 1786, and settled in the practice of the law in 
Sharon. In 1793, he was first elected a Representative of the town of Sharon 
tothe General Assembly. He was afterwards a Representative in both sessions 
of the General Assembly, in the years 1796, 1797, 1798, and 1799, being chosen, 
at the latter session, Clerk of the House. In May, 1800, he was chosen Speaker. 
In September, 1800, he was elected a Representative to the second session of 
the sixth Congress, being the first session held at the city of Washington. He 
was re-elected to the 7th, 8th, and 9th Congress; resigned in July, 1806, after 
the first session of the ninth Congress. In October, 1806, he was elected a 
Representative to the State Legislature, and chosen Speaker ; also in 1807 and 
1808. In May, 1809, he was elected a member of the Council. In October, 
1809, he was appointed an Associate Judge of the Superior Court, and Supreme 
Court of Errors. In May, 1811, and again in 1812, he was chosen Lieutenant 
Governor, and officiated as Chief Magistrate from the death of Governor Gris- 
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wold, in October, 1812, the residue of the term. In May, 1813, he was chosen 
Governor, and continued in that office four years. , 

In September, 1814, he received from the corporation of Yale College, the 
honorary degree of LL. D, In April 1813, he was elected a member of the 
Historical Society of Massachusetts ; and in July, 1836, a member of the Royal 
Society of Northern Antiquarians, in Copenhagen in Denmark. In 1826, he 
was chosen President of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions ; and in 1881, President of the American Bible Society. 


AUGUSTUS PETTIBONE. 


Born at Norfolk, Litchfield county, Feb. 19, 1766; entered Yale College, 
1784, and continued there’ about two years; then read law with Dudley Hum- 
phrey, Esq., of Norfolk, a practising lawyer, from Sept. 1787, till the April fol- 
lowing ; then attended Judge Reeve’s lectures at Litchfield, until March, 1790, 
when he was admitted to the Bar in Litchfield county, and settled in the prac- 
tice of law at Norfolk. He continued in practice until 1812, when he relin- 
quished it, and was appointed an Associate Judge of the County Court for the 
county of Litchfield. In this office he continued until 1816, when he was ap- 
pointed Chief Judge of that Court, and continued to hold the office, until May, 
1831. 

He represented the town of Norfolk in the General Assembly, October ses- 
sion, 1800, May and October, 1801, May and October, 1802, May and October, 
1803, May and October, 1804, May and October, 1805, May and October, 1807, 
October, 1808, May and October, 1812, May and October, 1818, May and Octo- 
ber, 1814, October, 1817, and May and October, 1818. After the adoption of 
the Constitution, he represented the town in the years 1819, 1820, 1821, 1828, 
1824 and 1825. He also attended two special sessions of the General Assem- 
bly, in the years 1812 and 1815. In the year 1818, he was chosen a delegate 
from the town of Norfolk in the Convention held at Hartford, to form a Constitu- 
tion for the State; he attended, and was appointed one of the Committee to 
draft a Constitution for the consideration of the Convention. He was a Senator 
from the 17th senatorial district in the General Assembly, for the years 1830 
and 1831. 


NATHANIEL TERRY. 


Born at Enfield, January 30, 1768; educated at Yale College ; graduated in 
1786 ; studied law at Hartford, with Jesse Root, Esq., (afterwards Chief Judge 
of the Superior Court); admitted to the Bar in Hartford county, in February, 
1789; settled in practice, at Enfield; removed to Hartford, in March, 1796; 
was appointed Chief Judge of the County Court, in May, 1807, and relinquished 
practice, except in the higher courts; resigned this office, in 1809. 

He represented the town of Hartford in the General Assembly of the State, 
in May, 1804, October, 1804, May, 1805, May, 1809, October, 1809, October, 
1810, May, 1811, October, 1811, May, 1812, October, 1812, October, 1814, 
May, 1815. He was a Representative from Connecticut, in the 15th Congress of 
the United States; a member of the Convention that formed the Constitution 
of the State in 1818; Mayor of the city of Hartford, and as such, presiding 
Judge of the City Court, from December, 1824, to March, 1831. 


CALVIN GODDARD. 


Born at Shrewsbury, Ms., July 17, 1768; educated at Dartmouth College, 
where he graduated in 1786; studied law with Jeremiah Halsey, Esq., of 
Preston; was admitted to the Bar at Norwich, in November, 17903; settled in 
the practice of law at Plainfield, Ct. He was a Representative of the town of 
Plainfield in the General Assembly, at its sessions in October, 1795; October, 
1797; May and October, 1798; May, 1799, when he was chosen one of the 
clerks ; May, 1800, a clerk; October, 1800, chosen Speaker; and May, 1801, 
Speaker. He was a Representative of the people of Connecticut, in the Con- 
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gress of the United States, from the 4th of March, 1801, to the 4th of March, 
1805, and was then re-elected ; but before the next meeting of Congress, he 
resigned his place. In May, 1807, he again represented the town of Plainfield, 
in the General Assembly, and was again chosen Speaker. Devoting himself 
now to his professional duties, his practice extended itself into the adjoining 
county of New London to such a degree, that he was induced to change his 
place of residence ; and he accordingly removed, in the spring of 1807, to Nor- 
wich, and there purchased a seat, distinguished alike for its natural beauties and 
its historical associations, which he still occupies. In May, 1808, he was 
elected an Assistant, or member of the upper house in the Legislature ; which 
place he held, by successive annual elections, until June, 1815, when he re- 
linquished it, and accepted the office of a Judge of the Superior Court, and of 
the Supreme Court of Errors. This office he held until June, 1818, when, the 
political party opposed to him having gained the ascendancy, he was permuited 
to return to practice.* At the next succeeding election, he was chosen a Rep- 
resentative of the town of Norwich, in the General Assembly. He was State’s 
Attorney for the county of New London, from 1810 to 1815; and Mayor of 
the city of Norwich, from 1814 to 1831. He was one of the delegates from 
the several New England States, who met at Hartford, in 1814, known as the 
Hartford Convention—an event, associated, as it is, with the mens sibi conscia 
rectt, which he recurs to with evident satisfaction. 


‘ 


ROGER MINOTT SHERMAN. 


Born at Woburn, Ms., May, 22,1773; educated at Yale College, where he 
graduated in 1792; became a tutor in that institution, in March, 1795, (suc- 
ceeding James Gould in that office,) and remained there somewhat over a year ; 
studied law with Oliver Ellsworth, (afterwards Chief Justice of the United 
States,) then attended Judge Reeve’s lectures at Litchfield, and while a Tutor 
in Yale College, received instruction from Simeon Baldwin of New Haven, 
(afterwards a Judge of the Superior Court.) He was admitted to the Bar, at 
New Haven, in the spring of 1796; and in May of that year, settled in the 
practice of law at Norwalk, Connecticut. He represented that town in the 
General Assembly, May and October sessions, 1798. In November, 1807, he 
removed from Norwalk to Fairfield, in the same county, where he has since re- 
sided, and still resides. In May, 1814, he became an Assistant, or member of 
the upper branch of the Legislature, and continued in that situation, by annual 
elections, until May, 1818. He was a Representative of the town of Fairfield, 
in the General Assembly, in the years 1825 and 1838. In May, 1840, he ac- 
cepted the appointment of a Judge of the Superior Court, and of the Supreme 
Court of Errors, and relinquished a practice which had been continued, without 
interruption, for forty-four years. In October, 1814, he was designated, by the 
General Assembly, as one of the delegates from this State to the Convention 
held at Hartford, in December of that year; which he attended accordingly. 
In 1829, the corporation of Yale College conferred on him the honorary degree 


of LL. D. 
CALVIN WILLEY. 


Born at East Haddam, Connecticut, Sept. 15, 1776 ; commenced the study of 
law at Hebron, in this State, in June, 1795, with John Thompson Peters, late a 
Judge of the Supreme Court, and read law with him until February, 1798, 
when he was admitted to the Bar in Tolland county, and commenced the prac- 
tice of law, the same year, at Chatham, Ct. From Chatham he removed to 
Stafford, in 1800, and in that town pursued the practice of law until March, 
1808, at which time he removed from Stafford to Tolland, where he has since 
resided, and still resides. 

While he lived in Stafford, he twice represented that town in the General 
Assembly of this State; and in 1806, was appointed the first postmaster at 


* This, it will be observed, was previous to the adoption of the State Constitution, when all the Judges 
were appointed annually, by the General Assembly. 
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Stafford Springs, which office he held till he removed to Tolland, in 1808, 
Since he has resided in Tolland, he has been eight years postmaster in that 
place, and seven years Judge of Probate for Stafford district, which contained, 
during that time, six whole towns and a part of Ellington. In 1824, he was an 
Elector of President and Vice President of the United States; and has seven 
times represented the town of Tolland in the General Assembly of the State ; 
has been two years a member of the Senate; and six years a member of the 
Senate of the United States, which term expired March, 1831. Since that 
time, he’ has held no public office, save that of justice of the peace, but has 
pursued, with assiduity, the profession in which he has been so long engaged, 
and to which he is strongly attached. 


THOMAS 8. WILLIAMS. 


Born at Wethersfield, June 26, 1777; educated at Yale College; graduated 
in 1794; attended Judge Reeve’s lectures, at Litchfield, from March 4, 1797, 
until some time in the summer of 1798; then read law with Zephaniah Swift, 
Esq., of Windham, (afterwards Chief Justice,) from August, 1798, until Feb- 
ruary, 1799, when he was admitted to the Bar in Windham county: settled in 
the practice of the law; at Mansfield; removed to Hartford, in, December, 1803. 
In 1809, he was appointed attorney of the Board of Managers of the School 
Fund, and held the situation about a year, when the Board itself was superseded, 
by the appointment of a Commissioner. He represented the town of Hartford, 
in the General Assembly, October, 1813, October, 1815, (when he was ap- 
pointed Clerk of the House of Representatives,) October 1816, (and again Clerk,) 
in 1819, 1825, 1827, and 1829. He represented the State, in the fifteenth Con- 
gress of the United States, viz., from March 4, 1817, to March 4, 1819. In 
May, 1829, he was appointed an Associate Judge of the Supreme Court of 
Errors, and of the Superior Court; and in May, 1834, he was appointed Chief 
Justice, from and after the 30th of December, 1834, which office he now holds. 
He was Mayor of the city of Hartford from March, 1831, until April, 1835. In 
August, 1834, he received from the Corporation of Yale College the honorary 
degree of LL. D. 


SETH P. BEERS 


Was a native of Woodbury, Ct. On the 13th of August, 1800, he com- 
menced reading law with Noah B. Benedict, Esq., of that town, with whom he 
continued till November, 1801, when he entered the office of Ephraim Kirby, 
Esq., of Litchfield, then Supervisor of the internal revenues of the United 
States for the State of Connecticut, where he continued as a clerk, till the 
office was abolished in February, 1803; when he resumed and continued his 
legal studies with Mr. Kirby, till the 20th of June, 1803; from which time he 
attended the lectures of Judge Reeve, till the 20th of March, 1805; when he 
was admitted to the Bar in Litchfield county, and settled in the practice of law 
at Litchfield. On the 18th of November, 1813, he was appointed Collector of 
the direct taxes and internal revenues of the United States for the county of 
Litchfield; which office he held till it was abolished, the 2d of April, 1820. In 
September, 1820, he was appointed State’s Attorney for the county. He was a 
Representative from the town of Litchfield, in the Legislature of 1820, 1821, 
1822, and 1823. At the session of 1821, he was chosen Clerk of the House ; 
and in May, 1822 and 1823, was chosen Speaker. In 1824, he was elected a 
State Senator, and while a member of that body, was appointed Assistant Com- 
missioner of the School Fund; and, on the resignation of the Hon. James 
Hillhouse, was appointed sole Commissioner, on the Ist of June, 1825, which 
office he still holds. On being appointed Commissioner, he relinquished the 
practice of law, and resigned the office of State’s Attorney. 


SAMUEL CHURCH. 


Born at Salisbury, Connecticut, Feb. 4, 1785; educated at Yale College, 
where he graduated in 1803; commenced his professional studies, in the spring 
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of 1804, with Judson Canfield, Esq., of Sharon, and remained in his office about 
a year; then attended the law lectures of Judge Reeve and Judge Gould, at 
Litchfield, until September, 1806; when he was admitted to the Bar of the 
county of Litchfield. In June, 1807, he was examined and admitted to the Bar 
of the Supreme Court of the State of Ohio, to which State he, at that time, 
contemplated a removal. In the spring of 1808, he commenced the practice of 
the Jaw in Salisbury, in which town he has ever since resided. In May, 1810, 
he was appointed, by the Hon. Gideon Granger, Postmaster General, to the 
office of deputy-postmaster in that town; which office he retained until the 
spring of 1820, when he resigned it, upon being elected a member of the 
General Assembly. He was a member of the Convention which formed the 
Constitution of the State, in 1818. He was a Representative of the town of 
Salisbury, in the General Assembly, in the years 1821, 1823, 1824, 1829, and 
1831; being first clerk of the House in 1823. He was a member of the Senate 
of the State, in the years 1825, 1826, and 1827. In May, 1821, he was ap- 
pointed Judge of Probate for the district of Sharon; and in 1823, he succeeded 
Seth P. Beers, Esq., in the office of State’s Attorney for the county of Litch- 
field. These offices he continued to hold until May, 1832, when he resigned 
them, and accepted the office of an Associate Judge of the Superior Court, and 
Supreme Court of Errors, to which he was then appointed to fill the vacancy 
to take place on the 10th of January, 1833, by the promotion of Judge Daggett 
to the office of Chief Justice. 


SOME NOTICES OF MEMBERS OF THE BAR, 
Who have resided and practised law in the town of New Milford, Litchfield County, Conn. 


PATRIDGE THACHER, 


who was born in Lebanon, Ct., about the year 1714 or 1715, and came to reside 
in New Milford, in the year 1743, was the first regular member of the Bar who 
resided in the town. He was not regularly educated for the Bar; and at what 
time he became a member of it, is not known; but probably it was soon after 
the organization of the county of Litchfield, which was in the year 1751. Being 
an avowed loyalist, Mr. Thacher ceased practising law, on or near the com- 
mencement of the Revolutionary war. He was a man of strict integrity, strong 
mind, and considerable information, but of many and striking peculiarities. He 
represented the town of New Milford, in the General Assembly, in October, 
1759, and in October, 1765. He died Jan. 9, 1786, and in the 72d year of his 
age. 
DANIEL EVERITT, 


the second member of the Bar in New Milford, and the first who was regularly 
educated to the legal profession, was a native of Bethlem, in Litchfield 
county. He read law with Andrew Adams, Esq., of Litchfield, afterwards 
Chief Justice of the Superior Court. He came to reside in New Milford, and 
commenced the practice of law there, in the year 1772. He was chosen a 
member of the General Assembly four times, viz. in October, 1780, May, 1781, 
and in May and October, 1783. He was also a delegate to the Convention 
which ratified the Federal Constitution. In May, 1790, he was appointed Judge 
of Probate for the district of New Milford; which office he held until his 
death, in Jan. 1805, in the 57th year of his age. 


SAMUEL BOSTWICK, 


the third member of the Bar in New Milford, was a native of the town; was 
educated at Yale College, where he graduated in the year 1780; read law with 
Danie] Everitt, Esq., and was admitted to the bar in Litchfield county, about 
the year 1783; from which time he continued to reside and practise law in 
New Milford, until his death, on the 3d of April, 1799, at the age of 44 years. 
He was a member of the General Assembly, May session, 1796. 
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NICHOLAS 8S. MASTERS 


was born in what is now the town of Washington; was educated at Yale Col- 
lege, where he graduated in 1779; read law with Daniel Everitt, Esq., and 
settled in New Milford, in the practice of law, immediately after his admission 
to the Bar, about the year 1785. He continued the practice here until his 
death, on the 12th of September, 1795, in the 38th year of his age. He was a 
member of the General Assembly, in May, 1792, and again, in May, 1794. 


PHILO RUGGLES, 


a native of New Milford, read law for a considerable time (probably two years 
or more) with Samuel Bostwick, Esq., his brother-in-law, but completed his 
preparatory studies with Judge Reeve, and was admitted to the Bar, in 1791. 
He immediately afterwards commenced the practice of law in his native town, 
which he continued until the year 1804, when he removed to Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y.; where he continued to practice until 1825, when he removed to the 
City of New York. He there resumed and continued the practice of his pro- 
fession until his death, which took place in 1829, at the age of 64. He was 
four times elected a member of the General Assembly of Connecticut; was also 
a member for the county of Duchess, in the Legislature of New York, and, for 
a considerable time, Surrogate for that county. He was much and deservedly 
esteemed for his personal worth and professional acquirements. 


DAVID 8S. BOARDMAN, 


a native of the town of New Milford, was graduated at Yale College, in 1793 ; 
pursued his legal studies under Judge Reeve, until March, 1795, when he was 
admitted to the Bar of Litchfield county; and having settled in his profession 
in his native town, pursued the practice of law there, until May, 1831; when 
he gave up the practice, on being appointed Chief Judge of the County Court. 
This office he held for five years. 

On the death of Mr. Everitt, in 1805, he was appointed Judge of Probate for 
the district of New Milford, to which office he was re-appointed for sixteen 
years in succession. He was elected eight times a member of the General 
Assembly, viz. in October, 1812, May, 1813, October, 1813, October, 1814, and 
May, 1815, and again in the years 1827, 1828, and 1829. 


PERRY SMITH, 


a native of the town of Washington, settled in the practice of law, in New 
Milford, soon after his admission to the Bar of Litchfield county, about the 
year 1807; was elected a member of the General Assembly, in the years 1822 
and 1823, and again in the years 1835 and 1836. During the latter session, he 
was appointed a Senator of the United States, for six years from the 4th of 
March following. He was also appointed Judge of Probate for the year 1833, 
and again for the year 1835. On obtaining the appointment of Senator, he 
gave up the practice of law, which he had pursued until that time. 


NATHANIEL PERRY, 


a native of Woodbury, read law with the late John Strong, Esq., of that place, 
for about eighteen months, and completed his studies with Asa Chapman, Esq., 
then a practitioner of law at Newtown, and afterwards a Judge of the Superior 
Court. He was admitted to the Bar in Fairfield county, in April, 1816; and 
soon after his admission, commenced the practice of law at Woodbury, and 
continued there until the year 1823; when he removed to New Milford, where 
he still continues in the practice. He was elected a member of the General 
Assembly, in the year 1832, and was Clerk of the House of Representatives. 
He was appointed Judge of Probate for the district of New Milford, in the 
years 1832 and 1834, and again in the year 1838, and has ever since continued 
to hold the office. 
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DAVID C. SANFORD, 


a native of New Milford, commenced his legal studies with Seth P. Beers, Esq., 
of Litchfield, and completed them with Asa Chapman, Esa., then in the prac- 
tice of law at Newtown; was admitted to the Bar, in November, 1820, in 
Fairfield county ; about one year after which, he commenced practice in Litch- 
field, where he continued until January, 1831. He then removed to Norwalk, 
and practised there until the fall of 1833, when, on account of severe domestic 
afflictions, he left the place, and returned to New Milford, and resumed the 
practice of his profession. He was appointed State’s Attorney for the county 
of Litchfield, in 1889, which office he stil! holds. 


SAMUEL D. ORTON 


was admitted to the Bar, in the year 1830; having read law with the late 
Matthew Miner, Esq., of Woodbury, and with Perry Smith, Esq., of New Mil- 
ford, where he began practice, immediately after his admission. 


DANIEL B. WILSON 


was admitted to the Bar, in Litchfield, in April, 1839; having read law with 
David C. Sanford, Esq., and immediately commenced practice in New Milford. 


APPENDIX 
TO 
BRIEF SURVEY OF THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES AND MINISTERS 
IN THE 
COUNTY OF MIDDLESEX, AND IN CHELSEA, COUNTY OF SUFFOLK, MS., 
PUELISHED IN THE ELEVENTH VOLUME: 


CONTAINING ADDITIONAL NOTICES OF CHURCHES AND MINISTERS 3; FACTS 
ILLUSTRATIVE OF ANCIENT ECCLESIASTICAL USAGES; WITH 
COPIOUS REFERENCES TO AUTHORITIES. 


[By Samuvex Sewaut, M. A., Pastor of the Church in Burlington, Ms.] 


[Concluded from Vol. xiv. p. 264.] 


SOUTH READING, Cuurcu or, (A.) 


43. Reading the Scriptures in Public Worship, a custom of recent date in the Con- 
gregational Churches of New England. 


On the Records of the church in this place, notice is taken of the present of a Bible 
from Major Nathanael Barber of Boston, to the Parish in South Reading, August 13, 
1775; for which the Parish, on that day, voted their thanks, and “to have the Scriptures 
read publickly upon the Sabbath for the future.”! From this vote it appears, that this 
ancient church, gathered in 1645, had no public reading of the Scriptures in its Sabbath 
assemblies till 1775; and was then quickened to introduce the exercise by the present 
of a Bible from abroad. 

The reading of the Scriptures, as a part of public worship, according to modern usage, 
is comparatively but of recent date in most, if not all the ancient Congregational churches 
in New England. Hutchinson, in his chapter upon ‘ Ecclesiastical Customs” during 
the Colonial government of Massachusetts, observes, ‘* In Boston, after prayer and before 
singing, it was the practice for several years for the minister to read and expound a 
chapter ;” but that for some reason “in a few years it was laid aside, except when it 
came in place of a sermon.” And so it was, doubtless, in other of the first settled 
towns in this colony and throughout the country. When the ministers ceased to ex- 
pound the Word of God in the public assembly, they ceased also to read it; so that it 
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may reasonably be questioned, whether any instance can be produced, of reading the 
Scriptures without note or comment, as the manner now is, in any of the New Eng- 
land churches of the Congregational denomination earlier than 1699. In that year, this 
custom was commenced in Brattle Street Church, Boston, But the other sister churches 
in that city were siow to follow the example. And a great majority of those in the 
country seem not to have adopted the custom till after the middle of the last century, 
and a few not till since the beginning of the present. ’ 

To account for the omission by our pious ancestors, of a custom so becoming and use- 
ful in public worship, and sanctioned by the example of the Jewish Church, and by that 
of the primitive Christians,’ it is necessary to advert to the opinions and views of their 
brethren the Puritans on this subject in the mother country. The Liturgy of the Church 
of England, as compiled under King Edward VJ, and revised and altered in the reigns 
of Elizabeth and James I. appointed set lessons out of the Old and New Testaments to 
be read in public worship on Lord’s days, both morning and evening, in all the churches 
of the Establishment. In imitation, also, of the primitive churches, in which some of 
the Apocryphal Books, the Epistles of Clement of Rome, and the Shepherd of Hermas 
were occasionally read in public worship,’ as well as the Canonical Scriptures, it selected 
from the Apocrypha some of its lessons for Saints’ Days, and for every day in the year ; 
signifying expressly, however, that these were ordered to be read in churches “ for ex- 
ample of Jife, and instruction of manners,” and not to be applied ‘to establish any doc- 
trine.’4 But the early Puritans objected to the Lessons from the Apocrypha, that they 
were no part of the Word of God; and to those from Canonical Scripture, that some 
passages in them were wrongly translated,® and expressed regret that ‘‘ the method of 
Reading, used in some foreign Churches, where Scriptures are read before the time of 
Divine Service, and without either choice or stint appointed by any determinate Order,” 
was not adopted in England.® Likewise against the ‘ simple reading” of the Scrip- 
tures (that is, the bare reading, without exposition) in the churches, they alleged seve- 
ral general reasons: such as, 1. It is not a necessary part of Divine worship; so that a 
number of churches practised it not, and yet were not chargeable with breach of the 
Divine command, which they would have been, if the practice were a necessary duty. 
2. The Scriptures are dark and hard to be understood, and therefore need be interpreted 
when read. 3. Reading them is an easy exercise ; and therefore one from which much 
good may not be expected. +. A fourth, and seemingly the grand objection was, that 
reading the Scriptures, as a part of the public worship of God, though acknowledged to 
be useful for some purposes, had ordinarily little or no efficacy as a means for the con- 
version and salvation of men; that this honor belonged to preaching only; that it was 
not the Word read, but the Word preached, by which souls were ordinarily won unto 
Christ ; and that a case in which this effect should result from the bare reading of the 
Scriptures, might be justly accounted as something extraordinary and miraculous.® 
These objections of the Puritans to the reading of God’s Word in the worship of his 
house, are all found, (though not formally stated and numbered as here,) and largely 
answered, in the fifth book of ‘Ecclesiastical Polity,’ by Richard Hooker, the great 
champion of the Church of England, who published that Book in 1597; and who took 
them from a work which he expressly quotes, or constantly refers to, of “* T. C.’’ that is, 
doubtless, Thomas Cartwright, the antagonist of Archbishop Whitgift, and one of the 
most eminent Puritans and popular preachers of his day. By these reasons and such as 
these, recommended by the name of Cartwright and others, his successors both in prin- 
ciple and in influence, our Puritan ancestors were probably prejudiced not only against 
the Lessons prescribed in the Book of Common Prayer, but against all reading of the 
Sacred Scriptures in public worship whatever. Notwithstanding they deeply reverenced 
the Scriptures, and went beyond Conformists in their opinion of the perfection of them 
asa Rule, regading them as the Standard of discipline and worship, as well as of faith 
and practice, yet still they were led, by the influence of the above objections, to look 
upon reading the Scriptures in public worship without expounding them, as a custom of 
doubtful if not pernicious tendency on the whole, and therefore to omit it in the stated 
exercises of the Sabbath, in the churches gathered by them when they came to this 
country. 

When Brattle Street Church, Boston, was established in 1699, one article of the 
“ Manifesto” or declaration of the aims and designs of its founders in their undertaking, 
was, 

6 2d, We design only the true and pure worship of God, according to the rules ap- 
pearing plainly to us in his word, conformably to the known practice of many of the 
churebes of the United Brethren in London, and throughout all England. 

‘eWe judge it, therefore, most suitable and convenient, that in our publick worship, 
some part of the Holy Scripture be read by the minister, at his discretion. 

«In all other parts of divine worship, (as prayer, singing, preaching, blessing the 
people, and administering the Sacraments,) we conform to the ordinary practice of the 
churches of Christ in this country,” ® 
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The obvious implication of the above article is, that in reading the Scriptures,‘the 
practice of the new church would not be conformed to, but diverse from that of the 
other churches of the land. There can be no question, therefore, that Brattle Street 
Church, Boston, was the first to introduce the now general custom in New England, of 
reading the Scriptures in public worship, without exposition, note or comment. The 
popular sentiment, however, was very strongly set against this custom at its commence- 
ment among us. For this and other peculiarities in worship and discipline, the scheme 
of setting up the new church appeared to some, (says Rev. Dr. Palfrey, its recent pas- 
tor, in his Historical Sermon,) ‘‘ to savour strongly of Presbyterianism ; while others 
apprehended it to be little better than Episcopacy in disguise.””?7 And though the differ- 
ences between this and the other churches of Boston were soon accommodated, so as that 
Christian fellowship was maintained between them and their respective pastors; yet 
some years elapsed, before the other churches could be reconciled to any of its peculiari- 
ties, especially to this of reading the Scriptures. And hence, so late as 1713, Rev. Dr. 
Colman, its pastor, took occasion to complain at a Thursday Lecture, of the neglect of 
this primitive practice in the public worship of God. ‘*1713, Aug. 13, Mr. Colman 
preaches from Ps. 132, 8, his 2d Sermon. Shewd that a due worshipping of God was a 
people’s Strength and Safety. Spake much of the Sabbath.—Bewaild that the Word of 
God was not publickly honoured by being Read to y® Assemblies on y® Lord’s Day.’’8 
Gradually, however, the ancient prejudices against reading the Scriptures in the Sabbath 
Assemblies gave way ; and the churches, one after another, both in town and in country 
adopted the practice ; but several of them at first not without uniting exposition with 
reading. Forexample: In the New Brick Church, Boston, (then Rev. Mr. Welsteed’s) 
“the reading of the Scriptures, as part of the publick service, commenced in 1729, as 
appears by a vote of April 14”’—‘ that the Bible Capt. Henry Deering has made an offer of 
to the church, in order for Mr. Wellsteed’s reading and expounding, be accepted.’? 
Concerning its introduction into the Old South Church, Boston, Rev. Dr. Wisner fur- 
nishes the following extract from the Records, ‘* April 24,1737. The brethren of the 
church stay’d, and Voted, that the Holy Scriptures be read in public after the first 
prayr, in the morning and afternoon; and that it be left to the discretion of the pastors, 
what parts of Scripture to be read, and what to expound :;” and then adds, ** This was 
doubtless the introduction of the reading of the Scriptures in public worship in this con- 
gregation; our fathers having long abstained from the commendable practice, to be, in 
this respect as in others, as different as possible from the Church of England, which re- 
quires the Scriptures to be read, and prescribes the portions for every service.” !° Under 
date of the first Sabbath after the above vote was passed by the Old South Church, Rev. 
Dr. Sewall, its senior pastor, writes in his Journal, “1737, May 1, Ld’s. day: We began 
ye Public Reading of y° Scripts I read 1 Ch.Gens Mr. Prince 1 ch. Matt. I 
spake a few words by way of Expos. & Exh  Y preached fr. 1 Thess. 5, 27, P. M. 
I preach’d at ye New Meeting House, fr. John 4. 24.” These two readings from the 
Old and New Testaments in one half day, seemed, not improbably, to some of the 
audience, like an approach at least to the First and Second Lessons according to the 
Liturgy of the Church of England; though nothing, surely, was farther from the 
thoughts of the ministers who read them. In first church, Braintree, (now of Quincy,) 
the reading of the Holy Scriptures in course in the public assembly was commenced 
October 8, 1732, the first Lord’s day on which they held public worship in their new 
meeting house." First charch Salem, voted “to have the Scriptures read, as a part of 
public worship,’ Dect 27, 1736.1? In the church of Lincoln, this custom began in 
1763.3 The church of Wilmington voted Nov. 21, 1768, <‘ that ye Sacred Scriptures 
should be publicly read in the worshipping assembly in this place: and that I” (Rev. 
Mr. Morrill, then their pastor,) ‘“‘ should add such an exposition as I saw meet, either upon 
the whole or part of the Chapter y® read.”1!4 Some of the churches, beside that men- 
tioned at the head of this article, were stimulated to adopt this practice by the gift of a 
Bible for this purpose by some generous friend. So the churchof Lexington. “June 9, 
1793. The Church and Congregation agreed gratefully to accept Governor Hancock’s 
benevolent Present of a large and handsome Bible, and that the Scriptures be read as a 
part of divine Service in public worship, for the future.” !® And in the same way, did 
the custom commence in first church, Chelmsford, 1762, with the presenting of ‘‘a very 
elegant folio Bible,” from Joshua Henshaw, Esq., of Boston ;1® and in the church of 
Burlington in 1789, at the receipt of a folio Bible for the pulpit from the children of their 
first pastor, Rev. Supply Clap, deceased.” According to Rev. Mr. Felt, in his History 
of Ipswich, the pastor of the first church in that ancient town, used to begin public service 
in 1641, with prayer, and then the teacher read and expounded a chapter. This prac- 
tice was dispensed with in the place about 1770; but revived (without exposition, it is 
presumed) in the First Parish in 1807; and in the South Parish, in 1826.° The third 
church of Ipswich, now the church of Hamilton, voted ‘to have a portion of the Old 
Testament read in the forenoon, and another of the New, in the afternoon, of the Sab-~ 
bath.” March 27, 1774.8 
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The following extract exhibits the order of services on the Sabbath, in Brattle Street 
Church, 1701; at that time probably, and for several years afterward, the only Congre- 
gational Church in New England, in which the Scriptures were read, without exposition, 
asa part of public worship. Judge Sewall, from whose manuscripts it is taken, was 
originally much opposed to this chureh, on account of the peculiarities on which it was 
founded. But he had now, it seems, become reconciled to them; and was afterward 
the constant friend of its first pastor, Rev. Dr. Colman, and the father-in-law of his col- 
league, Rev. William Cooper. Mr. Adams, to whom he refers in it, as assisting Mr. Col- 
man, was Mr. Eliphalet Adams, afterwards the settled minister of New London. From 
this extract it appears to have been then customary in that church, to read the Psalms in 
course, as in the Church of England, both parts of the day; and a portion (probably in 
course) from the Old Testament in the morning, and from the New in the afternoon ; 
unlike in this, to the Church of England, which appoints a Lesson from each Testament 
both for morning and for evening service on every ordinary Sabbath through the year. 

“©1701. Sabbath. Novt.30. I went to the Manifesto Ch. to hear Mr. Adams. Mr. 
Coleman was praying when I went in, so yt I thought myself dissappointed. But his 
Prayer was short: When ended, he read distinctly the 137, & 138th Psalms, and the 
seventh of Joshua, concerning the Conviction, Sentence, and Execution of Achan. 
Then sung the Second part of y® Sixty ninth Psalm. Mr. Brattle set it to Windsor 
Tune. Then Mr. Adams prayd very well and more largely. And gave us a very good 
Sermon from Gal. 4. 18. Doct. Jé is just and commendable, &c. Mr, Adams gave y® 
Blessing. 

“Tn the Afternoon Mr. Adams made a short Prayer, read the 139th Psalm, & the Six 
and twentieth Chapter of the Acts; ‘ Then Agrippa said’—Sung. Mr. Coleman made 
a very good Sermon from Jer. 31. 35.—‘ and will be their God, and they shall be my 
people” Prayd—Sung—Contribut.—Gave y¢ Blessing,” &c.'® 

{! Chh. Records. *Hutchinson’s Hist. Vol. I. Ch. 4, p. 427. Caves’ Prim. 
Christianity, Part I. Ch, IX. *Wheatly on the Com. Prayer, Ch. LI. Sect. 10. 
5 Hooker’s Eccl. Polity, Book V. Sect. 19, 20. ® Manifesto, Appendix, Charlestown 
C., Am. Qu. Reg. Vol. XII. p. 239. 7Palfrey’s Hist. Sermon, p.8. °* Ware’s Hist. 
Dise., App. p. 57. %° Wisner’s Hist., App. p. 105. '' Hancock’s Hist. Serms., p. 25, 
note. 1 Felt’s Annals of Salem, p. 413. ' Shatluck’s Hist. Concord, Lincoln, &c. p. 
304. \ Wilmington Chh. Records. Church Records, p. 136.' Allen’s Hist., p. 51. 
170hh. Records. 8 Felt’s Hist. Ipswich, &c. p. 212, 279. 1° Sewall’s Journal.) 

¢ 


SiO Ue T De RE ACD SING: ye9CB.) 
44, Mr. Hobby. 


The following obituary notice of this venerated minister is from the Boston Weekly 
News Letter of July 11, 1765, From the initials of the author’s name (J. E.) sub- 
scribed to the address accompanying it to the editors of that paper, it appears to have 
been written by Rev. Mr. Joseph Emerson, of Malden. 

“On June 18th, 1765, died the Reverend Mr. William Hobby, Pastor of the first 
Church in Reading, in the 58th year of his age, and 33d of his Ministry; and was in- 
terred the following Friday, the Ministers and others from the neighbouring Towns at- 
tending his Funeral, which was conducted in the Method lately introduced. His corps 
preceded by his Church, was carried into the Meeting House, where a Prayer was made 
suitable to the Occasion, by one of the senior Ministers. 

“This Gentleman was generally esteemed as another Apollos: One of superiour 
natural Endowments, as well as Acquirements: One of a quick Perception, a ready In- 
vention, an acute Wit, a fluent Tongue; a Tongue that was like the Pen of a ready 
Writer. He was one that excelled both in the Gift of Prayer, and in that of Preaching. 
He was well acquainted with Books, and (of) a retentive Memory, and was at all Times 
prepared, as well as dispos’d, to bring forth out of his Treasure Things new and old. 
But he seemed to be never so much in his Element, as when in the Pulpit. Here he 
prayed with that Copiousness and Enlargement, and preached with that Fluency and 
Fervor which could not but engage the Attention, and excite the Admiration of his 
Hearers. . 

«« He was a Man sound in the Faith, and valiant for the Truth, and zealous not for the 
Form only, but the Power of Godlinegs. 

«In the latter Part of his Time, he was exercised with, and languished under very 
painful and distressing Infirmities: And as he drew near the Close of Life, he expressed 
a lively Hope of future Blessedness, Death was far from being a Terror to him. He 
Mt ea yea desirous to be absent from the Body, that he might be present with the 
Lord. 
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“He has left behind him a very serious Letter, directed to his People, and dated as 
Srom the Grave, giving sutable and seasonable Counsels and Directions, and the most 
solemn Charges, accompanied with very stimulating Motives, relating to the choice of a 
Minister, which, it is hoped, they will pay a great Regard to: As likewise to all the 
precious and important Truths of the Gospel, which, from Time to Time, he inculcated 
upon them in the Course of his Ministry. As he endeavoured while living, so may they 
now endeavour, that they may be able after his Decease to have these Things always 
in Remembrance ! 

“ And as they have been Remarkable for their ministerial kindnesses ; may there now 
be Occasion to wish them a bountiful Reward, in the Language of Naomi, Ruth 2. 20. 


Blessed be they of the Lord, who have not left off their kindness to the Living and to 
the Dead!” 


MALDEN, (A) 


45. Mr. Matthews: Churches anciently could not be gathered, nor Ministers preach 
or be ordained, without the consent of magistrates and neighboring churches ; or, 
to the known dissatisfaction of the General Court. 


Not only was the church of Malden fined by the General Court for calling Mr. 
Matthews to the pastoral office, without the consent of magistrates and neighboring 
churches, as stated in the Notes ;! but Mr. Matthews himself, according to Hutchinson, 
was fined by the same authority about the same time. ‘No church,”’ saith he, in his 
chapter upon ‘“ The Ecclesiastical Constitution of the Colony,” &c.—* No church could be 
gathered without the allowance of the magistrates, consisting of and elected by members 
of the charches; and a minister, for preaching to such a society, was liable to a penalty. 
Mr. Matthews, a minister, about the year 1650, was fined ten pounds for this offence.” ? 
There can be no doubt that Mr. Matthews was fined; but there seems to be reason to 
query, whether it was for the offence here suggested. 

At the gathering of churches in Massachusetts, it was an early practice to give pre- 
vious notice to some of the magistrates, and to the neighboring churches, and to invite 
them to be present at the solemnity, that so they might give countenance to the transac- 
tion, and there signify their consent and approbation. This was done, for instance, at the 
gathering of the present First Church, Cambridge, Feb. 1, 1635-6.5 Soon after, ‘* Mr. 
Mather and others, of Dorchester, intending to begin a new church there, (a great part 
of the old one being gone to Connecticut) desired the approbation of the other churches 
and of the magistrates.” But on the appointed day, April 1, 1636, not being thought 
meet by the magistrates and elders of the churches present to be embodied immediately, 
‘© they were content to forbear to join till further consideration :”” which being had, they 
were gathered, August 23d, of the same year, into a new church, “ with approbation of 
the magistrates and elders.”’* And this primitive practice in such cases was soon after 
required by law. Within a week from the first attempt just mentioned to gather a church 
at Dorchester, there was an order issued by the General Court, April 7, 1636, ‘“ that no 
church should be allowed, &c. that was gathered without consent of the churches and 
the magistrates.” > And to an Act of Court, passed 1641, and authorizing ‘all the people 
of God within this jurisdiction, who are not in a church way, and be orthodox in judg- 
ment, and not scandalous in life,—to gather themselves into a church estate, provided 
they do it in a Christian way,” &c., there was also annexed this further provision, viz. 
“The Court doth not, nor will hereafter approve of any such companies of men, as shall 
join in any pretended way of church fellowship, unless they shall acquaint three or more 
magistrates dwelling next, and the elders of the neighbour churches where they intend 
to join, and have their approbation therein.’* Accordingly, in compliance doubtless 
with this law, the founders of the church of Woburn made previous application to the 
church of Charlestown, with which some of them were in covenant, and which, after a 
fortnight’s delay, dismissed those applicants who were among its members, and granted 
all of them “liberty to gather a church of their own.”® And on the day of this solem- 
nity, August 14th, 1642, Mr. Increase Nowell of the magistrates was there ; and also the 
elders and messengers of divers neighboring and other churches, who signified their 
approbation of their proceedings by giving them the right hand of fellowship.’ At the 
gathering likewise of the church at Marblehead, 1684, the work was countenanced with 
the presence of the Deputy Governor, five of the Assistants, &c. &c.7 And at that of the 
church of Sherburne, March 26, 1685, Major General Gookin and Judge Sewall, two of 
the magistrates or assistants were present, as likewise a large number of ministers from 
churches in the vicinity and more distant.8 Nor did this ancient practice, sanctioned by 
law, entirely cease with the Old Charter government. For at the gathering of the 
church of Lexington, Oct. 21, 1696, under the Provincial Charter, one of the Council, 
which had succeeded to the Board of Assistants under the former government, was 
present, to give countenance to the good work.® 
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For reasons similar to those, on which this practice at the gathering of churches was 
founded, it was also a practice from the early history of Massachusetts, to give notice to 
magistrates and neighboring churches, of the ordinution of elders, in order to their con- 
sent and approbation, Hence, the church of Watertown incurred the displeasure and 
censure of their brethren abroad, for venturing without giving such notice, to ordain 
Rev. Mr. Knowles as colleague to their pastor, Rev. Mr. Phillips, in 1640.9 And to show 
its approbation of the prevailing custom on such occasions, and to prevent the evils, 
which they apprehended might result from ordinations that had not the sanction of the 
civil authorities, the General Court, in one instance at least, interfered to frustrate the 
design of ordaining one, whom they supposed incompetently qualified for his office. 
Speaking of the Second or Old North Church, Boston, at its foundation, Rev. Mr. Ware, 
one of its recent pastors, observes, “ For a few years one of the brethren, Michael 
Powell, conducted the worship of God’s house, and to such satisfaction, that he would 
have been ordained Teacher, had it not been for the interference of the General Court, 
who ‘ would not suffer one, that was illiterate as to academical education, to be called to 
the teaching office in such a place as Boston.’ ” 10 And to guard still more effectually 
against the inconveniences that might arise from the neglect of this practice, the Court 
gave it shortly after, viz. in 1658,!! the authority of a law. ** Whereas it is the duty of 
the Christian magistrate to take care the people be fed with wholesome and sound doc- 
trine, and in this hour of temptation wherein the enemy designeth to sow corrupt seed, 
every company cannot be thought able or fit to judge of the Gospel qualifications 
required in the publick dispensers of the word, and all societies of Christians are bound 
to attend order and communion of churches, considering also the rich blessing of God, 
flowing from the good agreement of the civil and church estate, and the horrible mis- 
chiefs and confusions that follow on the contrary: Jt is therefore ordered, that hence- 
forth no person shall publickly and constantly preach to any company of people, whether 
in church society or not, or be ordained to the office of a teaching elder, where any two 
organick churches, council of state, or general court shall declare their dissatisfaction 
thereat, either in reference to doctrine or practice, (the said offence being declared to 
the said company of people, church or person,) until the offence be orderly removed : 
and in case of ordination of any teaching elder, timely notice thereof shall be given unto 
three or four of the neighbouring organick churches, for their approbation.’ By 
warrant of this statute it was, that Mr. Jeremiah Shepard, (afterward minister of Lynn,) 
who had been preaching about 1677 in a private house at Chebacco, Ipswich, with great 
acceptance, was forbidden by order of the Board of Assistants to continue his services 
there, they being offensive to the First Church and Parish. And when the people of 
that place bad been incorporated into a distinct parish in 1679, and had chosen Mr. 
Shepard for their stated minister, they were not allowed to settle him, because the Court’s 
Committee, appointed to see ‘to the settlement of an able, pious, and orthodox minister 
among them,” refused their approbation of the choice, on the ground that Mr. Shepard 
had never united himself ‘* to any particular Congregational Church.” 

It was for the neglect or contempt of the general practice, which this law confirmed 
and established, that the church of Malden was fined, upon calling Mr. Matthews. 
According to Hubbard, “In the year 1651, the General Court, taking it for granted that 
the civil power is custos utriwsque tabula, interposed their authority in a matter of an 
ecclesiastical concernment ; scil. the choice of a minister by the church of Malden, and 
passed an handsome fine or mulct upon all of the church that were actors therein, for 
calling the said minister to his pastoral office, without the consent and approbation of 
neighbouring churches, and allowance of the magistrates, (if not against the same,) 
contrary to the approved practice of the country, provided in that case.”!8 The minister 
here referred to, Mr. Matthews, was then lying under the public censure of the Court. 
And Johnson speaking of him observes, that he had continued preaching at Hull, where 
he had been settled some years before, ‘till he had lost the approbation of some able 
understanding men, among both Magistrates and Ministers, by weak and unsafe 
expressions in his teaching, yet notwithstanding he was called to the office of a Pastor 
by the brethren of this Church of Christ at Malden, although some WVeighbour churches 
were unsatisfied therewith: for it is the manner of all the Churches of Christ here 
hitherto, to have the approbation of their Sister churches, and the civil Government 
also in the proceedings of this nature, by the which means Communion of Churches is 
continued, peace preserved, and the truths of Christ sincerely acknowledged.” 4 It is 
not surprising therefore, that the church of Malden was made to smart for their temerity 
in calling to office a person so offensive both to the government and to the neighboring 
churches and their pastors, as Mr. Matthews seems then to have been. Mr. Matthews 
likewise was fined at the same time, according to the above quotation from Hutchinson, 
for preaching to a church that had been gathered “ without the allowance of the magis- 
trates.” ‘There appears however no evidence of any such informality in embodying the 
church at Malden. Johnson speaks of this transaction, as having taken place some time 
before they obtained “ any Church Officer to administer the seals unto them -aeand 
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expressly refers to their irregular proceeding in calling a pastor ; but gives no hint of 
any such irregularity, “‘ when they were gathered into a church state.”4 And hence 
there seems plausible ground for questioning, whether Mr. Matthews and the church 
that called him were not both fined for similar reasons: Whether, as the church was 
fined for calling him to office without the allowance of neighboring churches, and against 
the known dislike of the Court ; so whether Mr. Matthews himself was not fined for 
presuming to preach to them as long as he had, without such allowance, and while lying 
under the Court’s censure, rather than for preaching to a church that had been irregu- 
larly gathered, as Hutchinsou states. 

[‘Am. Qu. Reg. Vol. XT. p. 192. *%Hutchinson’s Hist. Vol. I. ch. 4, p. 423. 3Win- 
throp’s Hist. by Savage, Vol. I. 4Revised Stat. Col. Laws, ch. xxxix.1,2. ®Woburn 
Town Rec. ®Johnson’s W. W. Prov. Bk. II. ch. 22. ™Dana’s Hist. Disc. pp. 9, 10. 
SAm. Qu. Register, XI. 265, 266. °Francis’ Hist. p.28. Ware's Hist. Disc. p. 5. 
Revised Stat. Col. Laws, xxxix. 13. 'Crowell’s Hist. Disc. pp. 18,14. ™Hubbard’s 
Fist. ch. |xi. p. 550. “W. W. Providence, Bk. III. ch. vii.] 


MALDEN, (B) 


46. Mr. Wigglesworth: Extracts from Sermon of Rev. Dr. Increase Mather at 
his death. 


The following passages copied from ‘ the fragment of a sermon,” referred to in the 
Notes,! are those from which the long forgotten particulars there given concerning Rev. 
Mr. Wigglesworth’s settlement at Malden, the interruption of his Jabors for many years 
by a tedious sickness, his remarkable restoration to health and usefulness, and the pro- 
tracted continuance of his ministry, were derived. 

“From Cambridge the Star made his Remove, till he came to (disperse ?) his sweet 
Influences upon thee, O Maldon, and He was thy faithful One for above a Jubilee of 
years together,” &c. ; 

“It was not long after his coming to Maldon, that a Sickly Constitution so prevailed 
upon him as to confine him from his Publick Work for some whole Sevens of Years.” 
“ He took a Short Voyage into another Country for the Recovery of his Health,” &c. 

«© Tt pleased God, when the Distresses of the Church in Malden did extremely call for 
it, wondrously to Restore his Faithful Servant. He that had been, for near Twenty 
Years, almost buried alive, comes abroad again; and for as many years more (spent?) 
in a Publick usefulness received the Answer and Harvist of the Thousands of Supplica- 
tions, with which the God of his Health had been addressed by him and for him.” 


[Am. Qu. Reg, Vol. XI. p. 192.] 


MALDEN, (C.) 


AT, Mr. Wigglesworth: the Inscription on his Grave Stone: Anecdote respecting. 


The following is a Copy of the Inscription on the Grave Stone of this excellent Minis- 
ter. It is copied exactly, verbatim et literatim, except that the two last lines occupy 
three in the original. It alludes, it will be observed, to his well known medical as well 
as theological skill. The blank too, before “ years,” furnishes additional proof of the sur- 
prising oblivion into which the history of the ordination, &c., of this good man had fallen. 


“ Memento Mori: Fugit Hora. 

“ Here Lyes Buried y! Body of 

« That Faithful Seruant of 

“ Jesus Christ, y° Reuerend 

“© Mr. MicuazL Wi1cGGLESWwoRTH 
“ Pastour of y? Church of Christ 
“at Maulden years who 

“ Finished His Work and Entered 
“Upon An Eternal Sabbath 

“ Of Rest on y% Lord’s Day June 
“ y? 10” 1705 in y% 74 year of his Age. 


“ Here lies Interd in Silent Graue Below 
“ Mauldens Physician for Soul and Body two.” 
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The anecdote subjoined, relative to this Inscription, is a striking proof of the veneration 
and affection, with which the memory of Mr. Wigglesworth long continued to be cherished 
in the scene of his Jabors. According to a current tradition in Malden, the venerable Dea. 
Ramsdell, who died there about 1825, at a very advanced age, and had doubtless heard 
in his youth from his parents or others of Mr. Wigglesworth’s ‘ good report,”’ was accus- 
tomed as long as he lived, to make an annual visit to the Grave Yard in which the mortal 
remains of that good man were deposited, and carefully to rub off the moss, which had 
gathered, in each interval, on the Inscription, which told where he lay. The moss 
which had collected thickly upon it in 1834, bare melancholy witness, that no Deacon 
Ramsdell was then Jeft to keep it plain and Jegible. Still 


“The swect remembrance of the just 
Shall flourish, when he sleeps in dust.’—Ps. cxii. Tate & Brady. 


MALDEN, (D.) 


48. South Church ; Vote for its reunion with the Worth or First Church. 


The following is a copy of the vote, by which this church was reunited with the 
North Chureh from which it had seceded, after a separation of almost sixty years. 
©1792 March 25th. he Brethren of the first and second Church of Christ in Malden, 
Voted in the North Meeting house (after the blessing was given) to be incorporated, 
with their Officers, into one Body, and to receive and embrace each other, as Members 
of one and the same Visible Church of Christ; and to cultivate Christian Communion 
& Fellowship, by a regular attendance upon the Ordinances of the Gospel, administer’d 
in said House: also, that the furniture of the Communion Tables be put into one 
common Stock—~Eliakim Willis, Cler.’—[ Church Records. ] 


CHELMSFORD, (A,) 
49, Mr. Fiske.— Omitted. 


NATICK, Invi4anw Cuvrcy, (A.) 


50. John Neesnummin, Josiah Shonks, Indian Preachers. 


Concerning John Nessnummin, Indian preacher at Natick, the manuscripts of Judge 
Sewall are the only known source of information. There he is not unfrequently men- 
tioned: and the following passages copied from them, throw some light on his history 
and character. 

“Jany 30. 1707-8. John Neesnummin comes to me with Mr. R. Cotton’s Letters. 
I shew him to Dr. Mather. Bespeak a Lodging for him at Matthias Smith’s: but after, 
they sent me word y¥ could oot doe it. SoI was fain to lodg himin my Study. Jany 31. 
P.M. I-send him on his way towards Watick, with a Letter to John Trowbridge” (of 
Newton) “ to take him in if there should be occasion.” 

Feb. 10, 1707-8. Kept by him as a day of private prayer and fasting. Among the 
numerous petitions specified as offered on that occasion, are, “ Revive the Business of 
Religion at Natick, and accept and bless John Neesnumin, who went thither last week 
for that End.” 

“©1709 July 23. Mr. Mayhew goes to Natick to preach there tomorrow.”>——* 1709 
Septt 10. Mr. Mayhew takes his Journey homeward, John Weesnumin and James 
Printer being gone before,” 1710 March 27.—Got to Rickards’”? (Plymouth) 
““about Sun-set—Laus Deo. Mr. Mayhew & Jno. Weesnumin were got thither before 
me by water. Mr, Little came to my chamber and Mr. Mayhew yt evening.” 
*Second day Jany 1. 1710—11. Mr. Mayhew returns, having with great Patience 
staid the finishing that Excellent work of Setting forth the Psalms and Gospel of John 
m English and Indian. He was abundantly Laborious in skilfully revising the Tyans- 
lation and correcting the Press.” 

1717. July 30.3. “Sam.” (Thomas?) « Pegun & Sam. Abraham come to me earnest- 
ly to desire that John Neesnumun may be procurd for y* They heard him July 28, 
and yesterday they had a Meeting, from whom they are sent to express y y! wnani- 
mous and earnest desire. N. B. The above Samuel Abraham was one of the Indian 
Selectmen of Natick for 1716, 1719; and one of the grantors of eertain Indian common 
Jands to Rev. Mr, Peabody, and of a Committee of the Proprietors to draw up and sign 
a deed of them in 1723, to encourage him to settle in the ministry at Natick for life. 
Likewise he and Thomas Pegun were of a Natick Committee for the sale of Indian lands 


at Maguncook or Hopkinton in 1715;1 and for investing them in the Trustees of Mr. 
Hopkins’ Legacy. 
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1718, July 20.1. (Sabbath.)——* Mr. Mayhew preach’d ys, day at Natick P. M, 
Says yt Neesnumun preaches well, comends his Prayer especially.” 

1718. “2d day, Dect 1.—Mr. Mayhew tells me he preach’d at Needham yesterday ; 
they had no minister there. Preached a Lecture today at Natick at Jno. Neesnumun’s 
house. He is not weil.” 5 

From these extracts it may be plausibly inferred, that the Indian preacher they speak 
of, was originally from Martha’s Vineyard or Cape Cod; and came 1708 seeking em- 
ployment from the Commissioners of the Society in England for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in New England, with letters of recommendation to Judge Sewall, their Secretary 
and Treasurer, from Rev. Roland Cotton of Sandwich. He was accordingly engaged and 
sent by them immediately to Natick, to aid Daniel Takawombpait, the Indian minister of 
that town, and to labor for the revival of the declining cause of religion there. But he did 
not remain at Natick long, at that time: for we find him in 1709, 1710, attending Rey. Ex- 
perience Mayhew in his journeys from the Vineyard to Boston, and on his return; and 
not improbably in the capacity of an interpreter, to assist that eminent missionary in the 
work upon which he was then employed by the Commissioners, viz. of re-publishing the 
Psalms and the Gospel of John in English and in the Indian of Eliot. After the death 
of Daniel of Natick, in 1716, he was, at the earnest request of the Indian inhabitants of 
that place, again sent there by the Commissioners, to be their minister; and probably 
continued there in that office the rest of his days. He seems to have been a worthy and 
acceptable minister among his own nation; and received the commendations of so com- 
petent a judge of merit as Rev. Mr. Mayhew, for his gifts both in preaching and in 
prayer. He appears likewise, for an Indian, to have made more than ordinary acquire- 
ments in learning. For in the Letter Book of Judge Sewall, his name is legibly and 
fairly subscribed with his own hand, in witness of the copy of a letter of lease from 
Judge Sewall to a Mr. Eleazar Fairbank, of a farm in Sherburne; whereas Mr. Fair- 
bank himself, in certifying the copy, could only subscribe his mark, and wrote his name, 
only as his hand and pen were guided by another.” He probably died at Natick of the 
sickness referred to above, December 1, 1718, or soon after. For in 1720, Josiah Shonks, 
another Indian, was engaged to preach there six months. ‘1720. The Town of Natick 
had agreed with Josiah Shonks to Imply him of the preaching at Natick of 6th months 
& begain at st work 19th of December 1720, and we ougth to payd five pound at the 
end of the 6th. months and the mony should be delivered before the Honorable Captain 
Sewall Esq. in Boston.”! Nothing more is known of Josiah Shonks than is contained in 
the above record. He could not have preached at Natick long; for in 1721, Rev. Oliver 
Peabody commenced his labors there, and was afterwards ordained over the church of 
Indians and English gathered there Dec. 1729. The old Indian church, gathered by 
Eliot, was reduced in 1698 to seven men and three women; and had probably become 
extinct before the death of its Indian pastor, Daniel, in 1716.% 

[ Biglow’s Hist: Extracts from Indian Records in pp. 27, 31. * Letter Book, June8, 
1710. 2See Votes, Vol. XI. p. 255.] 


BILLERICA, First Cuurcy, (A.) 
51. Records of First Church, Roxbury ; Memoranda in. 


The date of the gathering of first Church in Billerica, as also the date of the gathering 
of First Church, Groton, the dates of the ordination and death of Rev. Mr. Bunker, 
Malden, and of other similar events, givenin this Brief Survey of Congregational Churches 
and Ministers in Middlesex County, have all been obtained from certain Memoranda im 
Records of First Church, Roxbury, through opportunity kindly given therefor by the 
present pastor of that Church, Rev. George Putnam. These Memoranda are, (at least, 
in part,) notices of interesting occurrences, begun by the venerable Elict (as we learn 
from a reference in another hand, perhaps that of Rev. Mr. Walter.) ‘ Month 4: day 
12; ano 1642;” continued by his colleague, Rev. Samuel Danforth, from April 3, 1649, 
a short time before his ordination; and resumed by Eliot ‘1674: 7 mo: 24 day,” about 
two months before Mr. Danforth’s death. These notices are many of them very valuable ; 
giving authentic historical information concerning ministers and interesting events, which, 
in a considerable number of instances, has been sought in vain elsewhere, and could no 
where else, probably, have been obtained. 


BILLERICA, (B.) Rey. Samurn WuitTine. 
52. Gathering of the Church at Lancaster; Ordination of Rev. John Whiting, when. 


Rev. Mr. Whitney, in his History of Lancaster, is unable to assign the time, when 
the church there was gathered anew, after the dispersion of the people in Philip’s War, 
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1676, and when its first pastor, Rev. John Whiting, second son of Rev. Samuel Whiting 
of Billerica, was ordained.! This deficiency may be supplied from the Journal of Judge 
Sewall, who gives there the following notice of those transactions. Wednesday, Dec. 3, 
1690. A Church is gathered, and Mr. John Whiting ordained minister at Lancaster. 
Mr. Sam! Whiting gives him his Charge, Mr. Estabrooks gives y? Right hand of Fel- 
lowship: Mr. Brinsmead & others there.’ [1 Whitney’s History of Worcester 
County, p. 47.) 


GROTON, (A) 


53. Rev. Samuel Willard: Resigned the Vice Presidency of Harvard College before 
his death. 


It is commonly supposed, that Rev. Mr. Willard, first, minister of Groton, and after- 
ward, of Old South Church, Boston, continued to preside over the College at Cambridge 
till his death. But it appears, on the authority of Judge Sewall, that in consequence of 
a sudden attack of sickness, he resigned his office in the College about three weeks 
before his decease. ‘* Monday Augt 11.1707. Mr. Willard goes to Cambridge to ex- 
pound, but finds few Scholars come together ; and moreover was himself taken ill there, 
which oblig’d him to come from thence before Prayer Time.——Tuesday Augt 12, be- 
tween 6 & 71 visited Mr. Willard to see how his Journey and Labour at ye College 
had agreed with him; and he surpris’d me with y°? above account; told me of a great 
pain in ’s head, and sickness at his Stomach; and that he believ’d he was near his End. 
I mentiond y’ business of the College. He desired me to do his Message by Word 
of Mouth; wI did Thorsday following to y¢ Govt & Council.’”,——** Thorsday Augt 
14th. When ye Gov! enquired after Mr. Willard, I acquainted the Govt & Council yt 
Mr. Willard was not capable of doing the College work another year; He thank’d 
y™ for y. Acceptance uf his service and Reward, Govt & Council order’d Mr. Win- 
throp and Brown to visit the Rev? Mr. Willard,and Thank him for his good Service the 
siz years past. Sent down for concurrence,” &c. &c. «Depts concur & nominat 
y® Rev? Mr. Nehemiah Hobart to officiat in y? mean time till Oct" next. This yé 
Govt & Council did not accept, and so nothing was done.” [Sewall’s Journ.] 


GROTON, (B.) Rev. GersHom Hozpart. 
54. Hebart Manuscripis: Account of. 


The Manuscripts from which the dates of the ordination and death of Rev. Gershom 
Hobart in the “ Brief Survey” have been obtained, are often quoted or referred to at the 
present day, by the title of “the Hobart Manuscripts.” From the Collections of 
William Gibbs, Esq., formerly of Salem, now of Lexington, who copied them in part, 
these Manuscripts seem to be a brief Chronicle of interesting events, begun and con- 
tinued for more than a century in the same volume by members of the Hobart family in 
three successive generations, and still preserved, it is understood, as a precious deposit, 
among their descendants, The series commences, apparently, with a notice by Rev. 
Peter Hobart, the patriarch of Hingham, of his arrival in this country from England, 
June 8, 1635; and is carried on by him till near the period of his death, January 20, 
1678-9. Then his son, Mr. David Hobart of Hingham, takes it up, and pursues it till 
almost the time of his decease, Aug. 21,1717. Here it is evident from the following 
extract, the manuscript volume remained a while in the hands of his widow. ‘* My son, 
NVehemiah Hobart was ordained pastor to the second Church of Hingham at cohaset 
the 13 of desember 1721.” And now, if not before, her son, Rev. Mr. Hobart of Co- 
hasset, took the volume into his keeping, inserted a memorial of his father’s death, and 
pursued in it the design of his ancestors, till death cut short his labors at an early age, 
May 31,1740. With a record of this melancholy event by a surviving brother, the 
notices of memorable occurrences contained in these Manuscripts appear to close. 
Judging from the specimens selected by Mr. Gibbs, though some of them are chiefly of 
private or local concern, yet very many of them belong to the civil or ecclesiastical his- 
tory of those times, and are generally interesting. And the important dates, too, which 
these Manuscripts farnish, of some of which they are the only known source of infor- 
mation, and all of which (with only one or two exceptions that have been observed) are 
unquestionably accurate, render them a valuable document to the Chronologist. 


NEWTON, First Cuurcu, (A.) 
5a “ Danforth’s Almanacks.”? 


The Almanacs to which reference is made for the paragraph in the Notes, Vol. XI. p. 
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262, under Newton, First Church, respecting the success of Rev. Mr. Eliot’s preaching to 
the Indians, are a curious relic of antiquity. They are five in number, sewn together in 
one small duodecimo volume. Four of them, for the years 1646, °47, ?48 and 749, were 
composed by Rev. Samuel Danforth, then a resident Fellow or Tutor of the College at 
Cambridge, but settled in 1650, as a colleague with Eliot at Roxbury. The motto of the 
other for 1650, “ Parvum parva decent, sed inest sua gratia parvis’’ on the title page, 
proclaims it to have been the work of Urian Oakes, who published it while “a lad of 
small stature,” and resident at the College, but who was afterwards advanced to be its 
President.1. Three of them have valuable Chronological Tables at the end; and ail of 
them except that for 1649, were early furnished with blank leaves, on which various in- 
teresting occurrences were entered at the time by different hands. Interspersed on 
their blank pages, are likewise remarks on the weather, and frequent notices of planting, 
harvesting, grafting fruit trees, and gathering their fruits, beside other miscellaneous 
matter ; for the apparent original proprietor, of at least four of them, John Hull, Esq., of 
Boston, Master of the Mint in 1652, and Treasurer of the Colony in 1676, was possessed 
in his day of considerable cultivated Jand both within the present’ bounds of the city, 
and at Muddy River, or Brookline. They are doubtless the older portion of that collec- 
tion of “ Interleav’d Almanacks” from 1646 to 1720, which the learned Prince refers to, 
as having once belonged to “ the Jate Honourable John Hull and Judge Sewall of Boston 
Esq®,’’ to Rev. Messrs. Shepard the younger of Charlestown, Gerrish of Wenham, 
and others, and as having been consulted by him in preparing his New England Chrono- 
logy.2, They were also, in the years 1824, ’25, and again in 1833, in the hands of that 
eminent antiquary, John Farmer, Esq., who acknowledged, in his correspondence with 
their present owner, his indebtedness to them for one article that he was about to insert 
in his “Memoirs,” &c. [}Mather’s Magn. Vol. II. Bk. IV. Ch. 5. * Prince’s Chron. 
Hist. Preface.] 


NEWT ON; Mr. Hozarr, (B.) 
56. Rev. Nehemiah Hobart: his death, funeral, &c., Notices of. 


The following additional notices of this highly esteemed divine, are from the Manu- 
scripts of Judge Sewall. 

“1712 Tuesday, Augt 26. I went with my Son and Mr. Nichols in a Calash to ye 
Funeral of Mr. Hobart. Mr Commissary carried Mr Pemberton in his Charret. The 
Govt went with four Horses. Bearers, President, Mr Thacher of Milton; Mr Dan- 
forth of Dorchester, Mr Brattle of Cambridge ; Mr Belcher of Dedham, Mr Pemberton. 
Mr Flint, Mr Barnard, and Mr Stephens led the three Daughters. Govt & Sewall, 
Mr Commissary and Bromfield follow’d next after the Mourners, A great many people 
there. Suppose there were more than forty Graduates. Was interd a little more than 
an Hour before Sun-set. Mr Danforth went to Prayer; mentiond his having been there 
more than Forty years. Got home well about Eight.”? Aug. 28. (Boston Thursday 
Lecture.) ‘‘ Mr Pemberton preaches a Funeral Sermon on Mr Hobart. My father.” 


«To Cousin Sarah Storke at Rumsey, (England) Jany 10, 1712—13. 

‘©Mr Nehemiah Hobart, a very worthy Minister of Newton, about 8 miles 
from hence, died the 25th. of August last, in the 64th year of his Age. He is much 
Lamented. I have a particular Loss; in that he was a very good old Friend. Augt 17 
he preach’d Forenoon & Afternoon ; and at the Close of the day Bless’d the Congrega- 
tion in the form prescribed Num. 6. 24, 25, 26: which made an impression upon many ; 
they reckond he had taken leave of them, they should never hear him again! I think 
he had used that form but once before. Has left only Daughters.”? [ Journal. 


2 Letter Book.] 


MARLBOROUGH, (A.) 
57. Rev. Mr. Brinsmead: Additional Notices of. 


Concerning this divine, very celebrated among our fathers, and yet respecting whom 
but little has been transmitted in any contemporary publication, the following notices by 
one intimate with him, may not be unacceptable. 

“1685 Tuesday March y® last. Went to Weymouth: heard Mr Brinsmead preach 
from Prov. 10. 29. See my Book of Records. After Lecture I took the acknowledgm* 
of many Deeds Lode’d wtt Mr Brinsmead. Wednesday morn. Ap. 1. Speaking 
to Mr Brinsmead to pray for drying up y® River Euphrates, He told me he had pray’d 
that God would reveal to some or other, as to Daniel of old, the Understanding of yé& 
Prophesies of ys time; yt so might know whereabouts we are. Went home: Mr 
Torrey accompanyed me to Monotocot Bridge,” &c. 
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“ Thorsday, July 2d. 1685——After ye County Court is over, is a Conference at his 
Honours: present, the Gov! Mr Stoughton, Dudley, Richards, Sewall ; Mr Torrey, 
Brinsmead, Willard, Adams. Were unanimous as to what discoursed relating to our 
Circumstances, y® Charter being condemned. Every one spake.” 

1691 June 17. Fast at y° Townhouse, Magistrates, Ministers : Mr. Hale, Bayly, 
Brinsmead, Torrey, Moodey, Willard pray; Mr. Lee preaches. Mr. Fisk, Thacher, 
Gookin, Joo. Danforth sup here.” ‘ 

“ April 13. 1692. A Church is gathered at Wrentham, and Mr Man Ordained. Mr 
Brinsmead gave y? Charge, and Mr. Gookin y¢ Right Hand of Fellowship. The Ch. 
of Mendon also sent to and appeared.” 

“©1698 May 5. Mr Brinsmead lodges here. May 6. Speaking of y? uncertainty of 
y® Conversion of Adam & Eve, I shew’d him Dr. Goodwin & Owen’s Notions. He 
told me of a Converted Turk, and of Strange Visions at Meccha in y® year 1620, to be 
seen in Clark’s Examples. It,being y@ same year with Plim® it affected me.” 

‘©1701 Monday, Apr. 14th. I ride” (to Newton) ‘ & visit Mr Trowbridge From 
thence to Mr Hobart’s, with him to Sudbury, where we dine at Mr Sherman’s. From 
thence to Mr Brinsmead’s. He was much refreshd with our Company. Day was 
doubtfull: But got very well thither, & when by Mr Brinsmead’s fire, it Raind & haild 
tiuch. Lodged at Mr. How’s Apr. 15th, Mr Torrey, Mr. Danforth of Dorchester, 
Mr Swift came to us from Framingham to visit Mr Brinsmead: He sd. ’twas as if 
came to his Funeral; if he were ready wishd it were so. After dinner Mr Hobart and 
I come home.’’? f 


Letter to Mr. Nathanael Higginson (London) May I. 1701. 
“Our Lieut. Governour” (Mr Stoughton) *‘and Mr Brinsmead (Celebum 
nobile Par) threaten to take their leave of us before it be long. Mr Brinsmead hath 
not preachd for above this 12 moneth. The Lieut. Governour is much worn with con- 
tinual anguish of the Strangury, or a disease akin to it; and his Stomack put almost 
quite out of Office.” &c. &c. 


“To Mr Thomas Bridge at Cohanzy in West New Jersey, Apr. 22. 1703. 

“Sir, at my Return from Plimouth Court Apr. 3d. T met with Mr Charles Chauncey’s 
Letter bewailing the death of my honoured and dear Friend Mr Israel Chauncey of Strat- 
ford March 14th. abt 9.m. He bemoans their Loss in these Words. ‘* We are left very 
weak in the fall of our Ancient §& Honorable. Very few gray Hairs are to be found in 
the Colony, in Civil or Sacred Improvement: Sure I am, there are now none to be 
found in this County.’ 

‘I was much affected with this sad News; the rather bec. the pious Son performd 
the part of an Executor to his dear Father in writing this Letter to answer mine of 
March Sth. And the truth is, the Circumstances of the Province of the Massachusets 
are much the same with those of Connecticut but now mentioned: Our ancient & 
Honourable are very much thin’d of late: Mr Stoughton and Mr Brinsmead are in 
particular very much miss’d: and other Cedars in our Lebanon are shaking and ready to 
fall,” &c. &c? 

[) Sewall’s Journ, ® Sewall’s Letter Book.] 


SHERBURNE, Mr. Gooxrn, (A.) 


58. Rev. Daniel Gookin: His Lectures to the Indians at Natick; His death and 
Character. 


The following are two instances of those Lectures referred to in the Notes, Vol. XI. 
p. 265, in the quotation from Apostle Eliot’s Letter to Sir Robert Boyle 1684, as delivered 
monthly by Rev. Mr. Gookin at Natick, to Indians and English. 

“1686 Sept! 1. Went to Watick Lecture, Simon Gates shewing me y® way; call’d 
as went at Noah Wiswall’s: came home accompanied by Major Gookin and his Son Sam. 
till ye way parted. Mr Dan! Gookin preached, were about 40 or 50 Men at most, & a 
pretty many Women & Children,” &c.1 1707. May 13. Mr. Dan! Oliver, Capt. 
Tho. Fitch & I ride to Miutick, and hear Mr Gookin preach and pray to the Indians 
there: Din’d at Capt. Fuller’s as came back : got home well. Laus Deo.” ! 

To the above may be added the following notices of the death and character of this 


good minister, who thus exerted himself for the spiritual benefit of the Indians, as well 
as of his own flock. 


“ Sherbourn, Wednesday, January 8. 1717—18. 

« The Reverend, learned, and pious Mr Daniel Gookin, the first Pastor of the Church 
of Christ in this Town deceased, aged about 67 years: who in his younger Time was 
Fellow of Harvard College about the space of Seven years; and since has been an 
Ordained Minister in said Town about 34 years; who many years preached the Indian 
Lectures at Natick ; a Gentleman sound in his Doctrine, explaining the Scriptures to 
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the weakest Capacity, and painfull in his Studies, tender of his Flock, and Exemplary in 
his Life, and Lamented of all good Men that had Acquaintance with him, especially in 
his own Church and Town.” 

“N. The above written is Clerk Rider’s Letter to Mr. Campbell.”2 

*1717—18. Saturday, January 11th. Enquiring at Mrs Phillips’s, a Sherbourn man 
tells me Mr Gookin dyed a Tuesday night, and is to be buried to-day. He was a good 
Scholar, and solid Divine. We were Fellows together at College, and have sung many 
a Tune in Consort; hope shall sing Hallelujah together in Heaven.’ “Jany 17, 1717— 
18. Went to Mr Campbell’s and gave his Wife (he not at home) Mr Colman’s Ser- 
mon on Mr Hirst to facilitate his inserting Mr Gookin in ye News-Letter.” 

«Clerk Rider,” the author of the above Obituary Notice for the Boston Weekly News 
Letter, then published by Mr. Campbell, was Mr. William Rider of Sherburne, for 
many years Clerk to the Indian Proprietors of Natick.3 

[' Sewall’s Journal. * Sewall’s Letter Book. * Biglow’s Hist. of Natick, pp. 29, 30.] 


SHERBURNE, (B.) 


59. Rev. Mr. Baker: Interval, formerly, between the commencement of the constant 
services of ministers, or of their call to the pastoral office, and their ordination, 
often long. 


From the notice given of this gentleman in the Notes,! it appears, that two years in- 
tervened between his call to the pastoral office at Sherburne, and his ordination. So 
long an interval as this, in similar cases, would now be accounted as very singular. But 
it seems to have occurred not unfrequently in former days; and that without producing 
surprise or impatience on the part of the church. His senior colleague, Rev. Mr. Gookin, 
had proposals for settlement that were acceptable, it seems, as early as April, 1681; but 
was not ordained, nor was the church gathered, till March, 1685.1 Rev. Nehemiah 
Hobart officiated constantly at Newton two years, and Rev. Robert Breck at Marlborough 
apparently three years, before ordination! Rev. Gershom Hobart of Groton was evi- 
dently invited to the charge of the church there as early as June 29, 1678; but was not 
ordained till Nov. 26, 1679.1 And to these instances may be added that of Rev. Joseph 
Sewall of Old South Church, Boston: who was called to the pastoral office in that 
Church, as colleague with Rev. Mr. Pemberton, April 25, 1712; accepted the invitation 
October 12, 1712; but was not ordained till Sept. 16, 1713.7 

[! See Notes Am. Qu. Reg., Feb. 1839, p. 260, &c. &c. * Sewall’s Journ.] 


LEXINGTON, Cuurcu or, (A.) 
60. New England or Bay Psalm Book. 


The book from which a “ part of y® 48 (Psalm) from y® 9th v. to y® end, ‘ O God 
our thoughts’ &c.” was sung at the gathering of the church in Lexington, and the ordi- 
nation of its first pastor, in 1696,1 was that known by our fathers, as the New England 
or Bay Psalm Book. In that, the 9th verse of the 48th Psalm reads thus : 


“O God, our thoughts have been upon 
Thy free benignity : 
And that within the middest of 
Thy house of sanctity.” 


The metrical version of the Psalms, &c. generally used by the first planters of New 
England, was that of Sternhold & Hopkins; in which the verse corresponding to that 
just quoted, is thus expressed: 


*©O Lord, we wait and doe attend 
On thy good helpe and grace: 
For which we doe all times attend 
Within thy holy place.” 


This was the authorized version of the Established Church of England, made about 
1550, in the reign of Edward V{. by Thomas Sternhold, Esq., John Hopkins, Robert 
Wisedome and others: men, observes Fuller, ‘ whose piety was better than their 
poetry ; and (who) had drank more of Jordan than of Helicon.” Our fathers brought 
it with them from England, where they had from youth been accustomed to it, and 
where it was often bound up with the Holy Scriptures in the same volume; as the copy 
from which the above quotation is made, is found annexed to a “ Bishop’s Bible,” printed 
1575. But oncoming to this country, they took offence, according to Mather, at its 


vol. XIV. 52 
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“many detractions from, additions to, and variations of, not only the text, but the very 
sense of the Psalmist.”? Hence the leading ministers resolved on attempting a transla- 
tion of the Psalms and other Scripture Songs into metre, which should more exactly 
accord with the Inspired Originals; in which undertaking, they who acted the principal 
part, were Rev. Messrs. Weld and Eliot of Roxbury, and Mather of Dorchester. But 
“these, like the rest, were of so different a genius for their poetry, that Mr. Shepard of 
Cambridge on the occasion addressed them to this purpose : 


“ You Roxbr’y poets, keep clear of the crime 
Of missing to give us very good rhime : 
And you of Dorchester, your verses lengthen, 
But with the text’s own words you will them strengthen.”* 


The translation of the Psalms by these gentlemen, was published at Cambridge, N. E., 
in 1640; and afterward committed for revision and improvement to Rev. Mr. Henry 
Dunster, President of Harvard College, and eminent for his skill in the Oriental Jan- 
guages; by whom, aided as to the poetry, by Mr. Richard Lyon, an ingenious English 
gentleman then resident in his family, the work appears to have been completed, with 
the addition of the other Songs in Scripture, in two or three years.4 When finished, it 
was published by the title of “The Psalms, Hymns, and Spiritual Songs of the Old and 
New Testament; Faithfully translated into English Meeter, For the Use, Edification 
and Comfort of the Saints in Public and Private, especially in New England.” Upon 
this version, made by their venerated ministers for their own particular use, the early 
inhabitants of New England, and several successive generations of their descendants set 
a high value. The use of it was enjoined upon all the Churches by a Synod,° apparently 
that at Cambridge in 1648; and it was adopted by all of them within a few years after, 
in Massachusetts proper, except by the church of Salem, which, (with the church of 
Plymouth,) adhered to Ainsworth’s version till 1667, when “the brethren in church 
meeting, agreed to use the New England Psalm Book, in connexion with that of Ains- 
worth.”’> Nor was its reputation confined to New England alone. It was held in high 
esteem by dissenters in the mother country; and Prince observes of it, ‘I found in 
England it was by some eminent congregations preferred to all others in their public 
worship, even down to 1717, when I Jast left that part of the British kingdom.”4 In 
1726, the 21st edition of it was published in Boston. And a copy of the 17th edition, 
London, 1729, is now lying before the author of this Article, bound up with one of 
Baskett’s Bibles in 12mo. Oxford, 1739. Even many of the learned men of New Eng- 
land in former times, while they could not but see and own the faults of its diction, still 
loved and commended it for its supposed faithfulness as a translation. Says Mather, 
“Though I heartily join with those gentlemen, who wish that the poetry hereof were 
mended ; yet I must confess, that the Psalms have never yet seen a translation, that I 
know of, nearer to the Hebrew original: and I am willing to receive the excuse which 
our translators themselves do offer us, when they say, ‘If the verses are not always so 
elegant as some desire or expect, let them consider, that God’s altar needs not our 
polishings; we have respected rather a plain translation, than to smooth our verses with 
the sweetness of any paraphrase. We have attended conscience rather than elegance, 
fidelity rather that ingenuity ; that so we may sing in Zion the Lord’s songs of praise 
according unto his own will, until he bid us enter into our Master’s joy, to sing eternal 
hallelujahs.’” 3 And the learned and pious Prince of a later day, while he was actually 
attempting to amend or do away the faults in it, which the author of the Magnalia ac- 
knowledges as above, still observes, in praise of its translators, that ‘‘ they not only had 
the happiness of approaching nearer to the inspired original, than all other versions in 
English rhyme, but in many places of excelling them in simplicity of style, and in 
affecting terms, being the words of God which more strongly touch the soul.”4 But 
notwithstanding these high encomiums, this New England or Bay Version of the Psalms 
and Spiritual Songs of Holy Scripture, once so highly esteemed, so universally used for 
quite a century or more in all the churches of the Massachusetts Bay, has now at length 
become entirely obsolete. Its faults, which had long been too obvious to be denied by 
its warmest friends, gradually came to be accounted as too serious to be excused or 
tolerated ; and accordingly the churches, one after another entirely laid it aside. Even 
the labors of the erudite Prince, to amend and improve it, that he might preserve the use 
of it in public worship, were not long of any avail. With all the polish which he could 
bestow, it was still regarded as too homely to be endured by the growing refinement and 
fastidious taste of the generation which succeeded him. And hence in the few churches in 
which the New England Psalm Book revised and improved by him found acceptance 
for a while, other versions were quickly substituted in its room. His own church, for 
instance, the Old South Church, Boston, which adopted his revised edition October, 1758, 
exchanged it for Watts, in October, 1786.8 

[4dm. Qu. Reg, Feb. 1839, p. 266. *Fuller’s Chh. Hist. B. VII. p. 406, folio 
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°Mather’s Magn. Vol. I. B.3. Life of Dunster. 4Prince, in Wisner’s Hist. of Old 


South Chh,. App. p.99. ® Upham’s Sec. Century Lect. p. 48. ° Wisner’s Hist. pp. 23, 
100, note. ] 


LEXINGTON, Mr. Exsnnezer Hancock, (B.) 


61. The occasional election of a pastor in former times by the joint vote of church 
and congregation, consistent with the general acknowledgment of the right of the 
church to a separate voice in such election, and of the necessity of its consent. 


**2 Novembt 1733. Atta Church Meeting for chusing a Minister ; the Church agreed 
to Join with the Inhabitants of y¢ Town in voting for the choice of a Minister. And 
proceeding in the Choice, they Elected my Son Ebenezer Hancock to be their Minister. 
Ye Votes were 72 in all, whereof 62 were for my Son.’’} 

The good degree of union of opinion and feeling in Lexington, in favor of Mr. Han- 
cock jun., displayed both by church and town in the above transaction, is a strong evi- 
dence of the popularity of that gentleman as a preacher; especially as he appears to 
have been chosen unanimously in the same way about a month before, at Sherburne, as 
the minister of that place.? Still, the occasional. agreement of the churches of Massa- 
cbusetts, in these and other instances, to join with their respective towns in the choice 
of their pastors, from motives of policy, or for the sake of convenience or peace, in an 
age when the rights of churches in such affairs were not generally and publicly disputed, 
is not to be construed as a concession at that day, that the members of such churches 
had no right of voting in the election of pastors, distinct from that which belonged to 
them as inhabitants of the towns where they dwelt. For by a law of the Province, 
passed 1695, and then in force, it was declared, ‘that no person, by reason of his voting 
in the church, shall be precluded from voting as an inhabitant of the town:”? which 
declaration plainly implies the legal right of the church to a separate vote, as well as to 
voting in common with the other inhabitants of the town in which it was planted, in the 
election of a minister. And by the same law it was provided, that if the inhabitants of 
any town in regular meeting should refuse their concurrence in the choice of a minister that 
has been made by the church and submitted for their approbation, the person so chosen 
might still be settled over the whole town as its minister, and be entitled to a maintenance 
from it, should the choice be approved by acouncil-of the elders and messengers of three 
or five neighboring churches, called by the church aforesaid to hear and consider the 
exceptions and allegations against its choice: but otherwise, the church must ‘ proceed 
to the election of another minister.”? From this provision it was evidently the mind of 
the Legislature that enacted it, that the churches throughout this Commonwealth were 
rightfully entitled to take the lead in the business of electing their own pastors, and that 
their opinion and voice, in transactions of this nature, were chiefly to be regarded. And 
in consequence of this provision, it is likewise manifest, that no one could legally be set 
over a church as its pastor, or over the town to which it belonged, as its minister, without 
the approbation and consent of the church. 

The acknowledgment, in former days, of the right of a church to a distinct nomination 
of its pastor is still further evident, from the accustomed way of proceeding in the choice 
and ordination of pastors in places where no church had previously existed. On the 
day appointed, a church (including the minister elect as a member) was first embodied 
by a council of churches convened for the purpose. Then, before the council proceeded 
to ordination, the newly gathered church always made a formal choice of the minister 
elect as its pastor; for which ceremony it would have been accounted needless and 
burdensome to stay the ordination, had not the choice by the church of its own pastor 
been thought an important affair, as well as a distinct one from the election of a minister 
by the town. 

The following is a vote of admonition to the Church of Charlestown from the Old 
North Church, Boston, for its supposed abandonment of the right here claimed to have 
been legally granted, and generally conceded to the churches in that day. 

«1697. 4d. 6m. [August.] This day the church voted a letter of admonition to the 
church in Charlestown, for betraying the liberties of the churches in their late putting 
into the hands of the whole inkabitants the choice of a minister.”’® 

In the above vote, as also in the remarks made on it by Rev. Mr. Ware, who quotes it 
from his Church Records, it is taken for granted that the church of Charlestown gave 
no other call to the minister referred to, than that which they gave him by joint vote 
with the other inhabitants of the town. But the facts in the case (as the extracts from 
the Records of the church of Charlestown subjoined do shew) were as follows. That 
church did, in the first instance, meet separately from the town, and vote to invite 
Mr. Pemberton, the gentleman alluded to in the Admonition, “to be assistant in the 
Work of the Ministry in order to office” therein. Two years after, having occasion again 
to provide a constant helper to their aged and infirm pastor, Rev. Mr. Morton, and being 
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satisfied with their former choice of Mr. Pemberton for this purpose, especially as he had 
been recently recommended to them for the office, by a majority of the pastors of the 
churches in Boston, they agreed, without first having a separate meeting of their own, 
and voting for Mr. Pemberton over again, to come together with the town, and vote 
jointly with them. If in this, «they betrayed the liberties of the churches,” as the 
Vote of Admonition declares; or if they deviated from the general practice, as Rev. 
Mr. Ware infers from that vote they did, they doubtless did so unintentionally, as they 
probably made appear in their ‘* Answer to the 3 Churches Letters,” mentioned in the 
vote of May, 1697, which seem to have had relation to the transaction just spoken of, 


Votes, &c. 


1694, Nov. 9. ‘A Church Meeting at wh. Voted by the Church, that they 
thought it needfull to Call one to be Assistant in the Work of the Ministry in order to 
Office in this Church. And for that End appoynted a Church Meeting y® 23d day of 
y® Month at 9 of y® clock in the morning.” : 

“Noy. 23. A Church Meeting, wherein it was Voted, That the way of Nomination 
of the person to be Called as aforesaid, be by papers. Upon which the Church pro- 
ceeded, and nominated and chose Mr Ebenezer Pemberton.” 

~-«¢ Charles Town Feb: 18: 96-7. The Committee appoynted ” (by the Church and 
Congregation at a public fast, Feb. 11. 1696-7) “to wait upon the Elders at Boston for 
their advise, Respecting a Sutable person for the Work of the Ministry in Charles Town 
in Order to a Settlement—have Received the Advise of the Major part of them, at their 
Meeting at Boston Febr. 18. 1696-7, wh. is as followeth: 

‘¢sThat Mr Ebenezer Pemberton is a Sutable person for the work of the Ministry in 
Charlestown, in order to a Settlement there.’ 

“It. The Committee doe conclude & agree That the Inhabitants doe convene in this 
place on the next fryday com fortnight at nine of the Clock in the forenoon, being the 
12th day of March next In order to a free Choyce in that affaire. 

**a True Coppy Test. C. Morton.” 


‘¢ ffeb : 22d. 1696-7. Ata meeting of the Church of Christ in Charles Town orderly 
warned thereunto, at the hous of Mr Charles Morton Then agreed by the Brethren 
there present, That whereas they did formerly in the Yeare 1694 November 23 Vote & 
Nominated Mr. Ebenezer Pemberton to be an Assistant to Mr Charles Morton as a 
Settled help in the work of the Ministry—And wee are soe wel satisfyed in what They 
have Don herein as to Com to a free and general vote with the Inhabitants at the Time 
appoynted by the Committee In order to a Settled help to the Reverend Mr Charles 
Morton in the Work of the Ministry among us, 

“This above sayd paper was read to the Inhabitants on March 12. 1696-7.” 

“© A true Coppie Test : Ch : Morton.” 


“May 9, 1697. y¢ Church Stop’d, they Voted, yt ye Committee should bring in their 
Answer to y? 3 Churches Letters on the next Lord’s day. And at the same tyme 
(May 9) Voted and Declared that they as a Church of Christ did Vote Mr Simon Broad- 
street to be a constant helper to me (their aged pastour) in the work of the Ministry.’’® 

[' Lexington Chh. Rec. p. 66. *Biglow’s Hist. Sherburne, p. 57. * Rev. Stat. 
Province Laws, Ch. XX XIII. 4See onward, Tewksbury, 4. ® Ware’s Hist. Disc. 


Beas? p. 49. °Rec. of First Chh. Charlestown, pp. 362—365, or pp. 16—19 in- 
verted. 


WESTON, Cuurcu or, (A.) 


62. Ministers anciently imposed for settlement upon negligent towns and parishes in 
Massachusetts by the Courts of Sessions. 


During the early unsuccessful efforts of the Westerly Precinct of Watertown, afterwards 
Weston, to obtain a settled minister, it was presented in 1707 to the Court of Sessions for 
Middlesex, for not having one. While this presentment was yet pending, the inhabitants 
prepared a petition to that Court, one clause of which discovered an apprehension, that a 
minister might be imposed on them without their choice. “The petitioners say, ‘ Once 
more we humbly pray, that the Honourable Court would not put Mr Joseph Mors into 
the work of the ministry in our precinct.’ &e.?! 

At that day, when a town through negligence was destitute of a minister legally 
qualified for the space of six months, a law of the Province empowered the Court of 
Sessions in each County, upon complaint being made, to order that town to settle such a 
minister before the next session of the Court: and in case this order was not complied 
with, “then the said Court shall take effectual care to procure and settle a minister 


qualified as aforesaid, and order the charge thereof, and of such minister’s maintenance, 
to be levied on the inhabitants of such town.” 2, 
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This law was not allowed to remain a dead letter on the Statute Book. Its efficacy 
was felt by Malden in 1708. That town having continued destitute of a minister since 
the death of Mr. Wigglesworth in 1705, the Court of Sessions for Middlesex County 
ordered that year, that Mr. Thomas Tufts should be settled over them as their minister. 
By this measure, the people were effectually quickened to perform the duty which they 
had neglected, or by some cause had been prevented from fulfilling. For we find, that 
at a Meeting, October 27, 1708, the Town concurred with the Church in their choice of 
Mr. David Parsons as their minister, and voted him a salary; and then chose a Com- 
mittee ** to goe and get a petition drawne to present to the General Corte for the taking 
off the Quarter Sessions Order concerning Mr Thomas Tufts being the minister of 
Malden.”’* Some of the inhabitants, however, seem to have preferred, fora minister, the 
person set over them by Order of Court, to him that was elected for the office by the 
Church and Town; for twelve of them entered their dissent upon the Records, to the 
proceedings of that meeting, on the alleged grounds that they were ‘* a contempt of 
authority,” and that the people were not able to maintain ‘* two ministers at once.’’ 3 

A similar interference of the civil authority, though it would now be regarded as an 
assumption of arbitrary power, was once productive of very salutary consequences in the 
First Parish of Braintree, now Quincy. After the death of their first pastor and teacher, 
Rev. Messrs. Thompson and Flynt, the churchin that place “ fell into unhappy divisions ; 
one being for Paul, and another for Apollos, (as is too often the case in destitute churches) 
and were without a settled ministry above four years.”” In consequence of this long 
delay, the Court of Sessions for the County of Suffolk interposed by the following 
order. ‘At a County Court held at Boston by adjournment 23. of Nov. 1671 The 
Court having taken into consideration the many means that have been used with the 
church of Braintree, and hitherto nothing done to effect, as to the obtaining the ordi- 
nances of Christ among them; This Court therefore orders and desires Mr Moses 
Fiske to improve his labours in preaching the word at Braintree until the church there 
agree and obtain supply for the work of the ministry, or this Court take further order.” 4 
‘¢Mr Fiske obeyed and went, not without the advice of the neighbouring elders, and 
preached his first sermon here Dec. 3, 1671. The next day, about 20 of the brethren 
came to visit him, manifesting (in the name of the church) their ready acceptance of 
what the honoured Court done, and thanking him for his compliance therewith; and on 
Feb. 24. following, the church gave him a unanimous call to the pastoral office.’ 4 

[} Kendal’s Cent. Serm. p.41. * Revised Statules, Prov. Laws, Ch. XIII. ? Town 
Records. +*Hancock’s Cent. Sermons, 1739, pp. 23, 24. Notes.] 


MEDFORD, First Cuurcuy, (A.) 


63. Churches not gathered in some towns in New England, till years after settle- 
ment, and enjoyment (in some instances) of constant preaching. 


In view of the usual promptness of our fathers to embody a church in every settlement 
quickly after its commencement, it seems surprising, that Medford, incorporated in 1630, 
situated in the immediate vicinity of Boston, and enjoying (for a number of years, at 
least) stated preaching, should not have hada church gathered in it till 1713. But re- 
markable as this instance is, and difficult to account for, it is not the only one in the 
early history of the country, of a town that has long remained destitute of church privi- 
leges and ordinances. Chelsea, anciently called Rumney Marsh, is still nigher than 
Medford to the capital, did once belong to it, and doubtless had at least a few families 
settled in it at a very early period. But it had no meeting house apparently, till 1710; 
and no church embodied in it, and pastor ordained, till Oct. 19, 1715.1 Portsmouth, N. 
H.., the settlement of which commenced in 1623, appears to have had constant preaching 
in it from the time Mr. Joshua Moodey came there early in 1658; and the town passed 
a formal vote for his regular establishment in the ministry among them March 5, 1660. 
But there was no church gathered there (though “ many serious endeavours” had been 
used to that end by Mr. Moodey) nor was Mr. Moodey himself ordained, till 1671.? 
At Marblehead, incorporated 1649, there was stated preaching as early as 1648; buta 
church was not gathered, nor a pastor ordained, till thirty-six years after, when they 
had buried one minister, and had had another settled over them above fifteen years with- 
out ordination.2 Their first minister was Mr. Waiton, as he is called in the Town 
Records, and also by Johnson in his “* Wonder Working Providence”? &c. He is en- 
rolled by Mather among the ministers of his “ First Classis,” (that is, those who had 
received ordination in England) by the name of “ Mr William Waltham ;”* came to 
this country in 1635, the same year as did Mr. Hobart of Hingham, Mr. Flynt of 
Braintree, and Mr. Carter of Woburn ;°® and continued to officiate at Marblehead, “as 
a publick teacher, though without ordination, about twenty years, till he was removed 
by death.” ? The following notice of his death and burial occurs among the Memoranda 
in Records of First Church, Roxbury. ‘9,9, 68. (Nov. 9, 1668) Mr Waltam, ye 
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Minister at Marblehead, who died of an Apoplexie, was buried.” Their second minister 
was Rey. Mr. Samuel Cheever, who commenced his labors among them about the time 
of Mr. Walton’s death, and continued them constantly for several years, before they 
issued, as follows, in the establishment of a church, and his own ordination, ‘* May 24, 
1684. The brethren at Marblehead, finding a great inconveniency in going to Salem” 
(of the church at which they were members) ‘with the unanimous concurrence of the 
congregation,” applied themselves to Mr Samuel Cheever, who had been their minister 
among them for fifteen years and a half past, that he would take the office of a pastor, 
and themselves might be congregated into a particular society, for the enjoyment of all 
the ordinances in this place, orderly, as in other towns and places in the country.”® To 
this proposal, Mr. Cheever signified his assent July 9th. Accordingly, on August 13th, 
a day apparently observed by them as a day of solemn fasting and prayer, the church of 
Marblehead, consisting of fiftv-four persons that united in a Confession of Faith and 
Covenant, was orderly congregated, and Mr. Cheever ordained, ‘‘ with the help and 
advice” of the neighboring churches of Salem, Ipswich, Lynn and Beverly, by their 
elders and messengers; afd in the presence and with the countenance of the Deputy 
Governor, ‘five of the Assistants, and twenty elders, with other ministers, and young 
scholars, and many others.’’® The above statement respecting the church at Marble- 
head, throws some light, it is conceived, on the cause of the delay to gather a church 
there. The connexion of some of its most respectable inhabitants with the church 
in Salem, probably previous to their coming to Marblehead, long operated, without 
doubt, as one hindrance to the gathering of a church in the new place of their abode. 
And the same reason may have had an influence to delay the embodying of a church at 
Medford; many of whose inhabitants, it is likely, were members of the churches in 
the adjacent towns of Charlestown, Cambridge and Malden. 

[! Chelsea, Notes, Am. Qu. Reg., Vol. XI. p. 401. *Alden’s Hist. Rel. Societies, 
Portsmouth, p. 8, *Dana’s Hist. Disc., pp. 7—10. *Mather’s Magn., Vol. I. B. IL. 
p. 215. 5Johnson’s W. W. Prov., B. I. ch. 37. & Chh. Rec. in Dana’s Dise., p. 9.] 
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64. Towns and Precincts incorporated, on condition of settling and maintaining 
learned and orthodox ministers. 


By an ancient law of Massachusetts, passed in 1692, it was required, “that the in- 
habitants of each town within this Province shal! take due care, from time to time, to be 
constantly provided of an able, learned, orthodox minister or ministers of good conver- 
sation to dispense the word of God to them: which minister or ministers shall be suitably 
encouraged and sufficiently supported and maintained by the inhabitants of such town.” ?} 
Hence it seems to have become usual to annex, to all acts of Court for the incorporation . 
of particular towns or precincts, a condition or provision that within a given time such 
towns or precincts should each procure and settle a minister of the above description. 
Such a clause there was, it is understood, in the act of Oct. 20, 1713, for the erection of 
Reading Precinct, now Reading, First Parish. And the like there was in the act to in- 
corporate Acton as a Town, July 38,1735. ‘* Provided that the inhabitants of the said 
town of Acton do, within three years from the publication of this act, erect and finish a 
suitable house for the public worship of God, and procure and settle a learned, orthodox 
minister of good conversation, and make provision for his comfortable and honorable 
support.”* Hence too it seems to have been not uncommon to bring into view one or 
more of the above legal qualifications into warrants for town and precinct meetings 
respecting the calling and settlement of ministers. The following are articles from such 
warrants on the Records of Woburn Precinct, now Burlington, viz. : 

Fora meeting March 5, 1734-5. Art. 1. ‘For the precinct to shew their minds 
whether they will now proceed to call and settle an orthodox Minister.” 

For a meeting July 11,1748. Art. Il. For the inhabitants to determine whether 
they will ‘proceed to the choice of some proper Person (being learned and orthodox, 
as the Law directs) to settle as a Gospel Minister.” 

And because some towns and parishes, notwithstanding the provisions of the above 
law, had ventured to settle ignorant, illiterate persons in the ministry, and had brought 
thereby the validity of their assessments for the support of such ministers into dispute ; 
a law was passed 1760, prohibiting towns and parishes to assess the inhabitants thereof 
for the support of any one who should afterward be called or settled in the work of the 
ministry, except he had received a liberal education, or a degree from some university, 
or “ obtained testimonials under the hands of the major part of the settled ministers of 
the Gospel in the county, where such town, district, precinct or parish shall lie, that 
they apprehend him, the said person, being a candidate for the Gospel ministry, to be of 
sufficient Jearning to qualify him for the work of such ministry.’’? 

[) Rev. Stat. Prov. Laws, ch. XIII. * Shattuck’s Hist. of Concord, Acton, &c., p. 281. 
* Revised Statutes, Prov. Laws, ch. CCLXXII.] 
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65. Omitted. 
66. Omitted. 


67. Churches often gathered on the day of the choice and ordination of their first 
pastor. 


Rev. Mr. Coggin, in his Dedication Sermon supposes, that the Church in Tewksbury 
was embodied as early as 1735, about two years before Mr Spalding, its first pastor, was 
ordained.'' But the circumstances referred to in the Notes? seem to render it certain, 
that the church in that town was gathered on the same day with the ordination of the 
first pastor. 

Though it has often happened, that churches in this Commonwealth have been 
gathered a short time, and in some instances a year or more, before they have had pastors 
settled over them; yet this has not been uniformly the case. The instances have been 
very numerous, both in this and in other Counties of this State, and throughout New 
England, in which churches have been gathered, and their first pastors ordained on the 
same day; as at Salem, 1628; Reading, (now South Reading,) 1645; Billerica, 1663: 
Groton and Newton, 1664; Marblehead, 1684; Sherburne and Dunstable, N. H., 1685; 
Wrentham, 1692; South Church, Andover, 1711; Wilmington, 1733; &c. &c. The 
manner in such cases was: the church was first gathered and recognized by the elders 
and messengers of neighboring churches present; then the minister invited to settle 
over the parish, or already settled in it, (as at Marblehead,) was chosen by the church as 
their pastor, and then ordained. Thus it was at Portsmouth, N. H., 1671. The persons 
to be gathered into a church estate there, having made their relations, ‘‘ were approved 
of by the messengers of churches, and embodied into a church by an explicit covenant. 
Then the pastor” (Mr. Moodey who had been constantly preaching to them since 1658) 
‘*was ordained after the unanimous vote of the church for choice of him, and liberty 
given to all the congregation to object, if they had aught to say.”° And the same order 
of proceeding was observed at the gathering of the church at Lexington, and ordination 
of its first pastor, 1696.4 [! Coggin’s Ded. Serm. 1824, Appendix. ?.Am. Qu. Reg., Vol. 
XT. p. 392. *%Alden’s Account of Religious Societies, Portsmouth, p.10. 44m. Qu. 
Reg., Vol. XI. No. Lil. p. 266.] 


PREPARATIONS FOR HEARING THE GOSPEL. 


1. Cultivate, day by day, a simplicity of heart and humility, and proper regard for the 
precious word of God. ¥ . 
2. Compose your mind on Saturday evening, or night, for the solemn exercises of the 


holy Sabbath. ‘ah 
3. On Sabbath morning rise early. Let secret prayer and meditation be your first 


exercise. ; : 
4. Keepin astill and uniform frame all the Sabbath. Read little except the Bible: 


relish and digest what you read. But, ; 

5. Take care that this is all done ina sweet and easy way. Make no toil or task of the 
service of God. Do all freely and cheerfully, without violent effort. ; 

6. Keep your heart with all diligence as you go to the house of God; look not hither 
and thither unnecessarily, lest your mind be distracted and your devotion lost. Much 
less look about in the sanctuary,—for this is a mark of disregard. 

7. Ask, either at home or in the sanctuary, for God’s blessing upon yourself, the 
preacher, and all the hearers. MG: : 

8. When you retire, afier service, remember your obligation to God for having heard 
his Word—and your responsibility for its improvement—Remember the perishing 
heathen, and ask that the gospel may speedily be preached unto every creature. 

9. During the Sabbath, refrain from remarks of any kind on the preaching ; and from 
censorious remarks refrain always, except when and where duty may call for them. 

10. Digest what you hear, and do that which will be the best preparation for the next 
Sabbath, if you should live to see it. ; ‘ 

Thus shall your Sabbaths fit you for an everlasting rest in heaven ; and the manna on 
which you feed in the wilderness of this world shall sustain you, until you are per- 
mitted to eat of the tree of life, which is in the midst of the ‘ paradise of God;” which 
may God, in his infinite mercy, grant, through Jesus Christ our Lord, to whom be the 


glory in the church forever. Amen,—Schauffler. 
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SELECT LITERARY AND MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


GERMANY. 
We adverted, in our last number, p. 302, to the present condition of the German 
Universities. We now add some statements which will not be without interest. The 
main facts will be best arranged in a tabular form. 


Srupents rn 1830. Strupents rn 1840. 
UNIVERSITIES. — = ow ; 

Theol.| Law. | Med. | Philos.| Total. ||Theol.| Law. | Med. | Philos. | Total. 
Berlin, 474 | 509 | 258 | 229 | 1470 || 396 | 447 | 404 | 360 | 1607 
Bonn, . 406 | 250 | 145 | 117 | 918 || 172 | 214 | 122 92 | 600 
Breslau, . 495 | 281 | 116 | 166 | 1058 || 294 | 107 | 191 | 136 | 728 
Erlangen, 145 | 86} 57 23 | 311 
Freiberg,. . . | 203 | 110 | 146 | 101 560 || 98 103 | 92 22} 243 
Giessen, . . . | 981196} 98, 112! 504 407 
Géttingen, . . | 915 || 167 | 268] 195 | 74| 704 
Greifswald, . 
Halle, . 9 570 | 172 | 90 83 | 915 || 402 | 87 | 115 72 | 676 
Heidelberg, . 71 | 500 | 250) 103 | 9241) 11 | 419 | 154 74 | 658 
Jena, . 5 | 249| 211 | 73 77 | 610 || 145 | 168 | 72 99 | 484 
Kiel, ues 339 || 631 79! 59 18 | 219 
Konigsberg, . | 215 | 120! 25 | 63]! 423]/114/ 85 | 84! 109] 392 
Leipsic, .° . . | 444 | 431 ) 130 77 | 1082 || 254 | 366 | 221 94 | 935 
Marburg,. . . 300 || 67 | 110 | 77 31 | 285 
Minich,. . . | 414 | 522 | 365 | 360 | 166] || 172 | 446 | 284 | 643 | 1545 
Hostocky yee. 1 18 | 32] 15 31 96 
Tiibingea, . . 208 | 141 120 | 270] 687 


Wiirtzburg, . . 118 | 109 | 241 50 | 518 || 101 | 101 


It thus appears, that the whole number of students in the German Universities in 1840, 
with the exception of Griefswald, was 10,727; including that university, it may be 
stated at 11,000. The whole number in 1830, including the four universities of Erlan- 
gen, Griefswald, Rostock and Tiibingen, may be stated at 13,300. Consequently there 
has been a diminution in ten years of 2,300 students. The changes in the different 
classes of students will be about as follows. 


Year. Theol. Law. Med. Philos. 
1830, 3,659 3,215 1,900 1,426 
1840, 2,159 2,543 1,839 1,774 


Thus in ten years, the number of theological students has been diminished 41 per cent. ; 
legal about 20 per cent.; medical about 4 per cent.; the number of philosophical 
students has increased about 24 per cent. Under the term medical, are included those 
who are studying surgery and pharmacy ; under philosophical students are reckoned 
philologists, political economists, etc. In the last named department, the increase has 
been in the branches of engineering, surveying, natural history, political economy, etc., 
and not in philology and philosophy. The number of teachers in all the universities in 
1840, with the exception of Freiberg, Gottingen, Minich and Wirtzburg, was 896 ; of 
whom 141 were in the theological faculties; 154 in the law; 205 in the medical; and 
396 in the philosophical. : 

The diminution in the number of theological students is a very favorable omen, The 
clerical profession has been crowded by multitudes who had little or no spiritual prepa- 
ration for it. It shows, also, an increasing practical tendency in the German mind, 
which has long been the great desideratum. A large infusion of the sound good sense 
of the Englishman, is greatly needed. The increasing demand for the labors of the 
engineer, surveyor, etc. may be one means of introducing it. 
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The University of Berlin is now decidedly the first literary institution in the world. 
The present king of Prussia seems to be attracting to his capital the principal talent of 
Germany. Let us look at some of the distinguished names. 

In the department of theology are Neander, who, though not free from prominent 
faults, is supposed to be the first living ecclesiastical writer ; Twesten, the successor of 
Schleiermacher, and a very eminent scientific theologian ; Hengstenberg, well known 
in this country ; and Uhlemann, author of the excellent grammars of the Syriac and 
Samaritan languages. 

In the department of law is Von Savigny, who, in acquaintance with some branches 
of jurisprudence, is without any rival in Europe. In medicine, there are several men, 
who have an European reputation. Under the general head of the philosophical 
sciences, are Von Raumer, a distinguished historian; Zumpt, the Latin grammarian ; 
Charles Ritter, the first living geographer; Ranke, the popular church historian ; 
Frederick Rickert, in the first class of orientalists and of poets, (lately called from 
Erlangen) ; Béckh, in Greek Antiquities, second to scarcely any one in Germany ; 
Becker, very eminent as editor of the classics; Bopp, distinguished in Sanscrit studies ; 
Jacob Grimm, (recently from Géttingen,) renowned for his masterly Deutsche Gram- 
matik ; the veteran Schelling, from Munich, (who, as a member of the Academy of 
Sciences, has the privilege of lecturing in the university) ; Ohm in the mathematical 
sciences; Steffens and Trendelenberg in the philosophical sciences; Lachmann, 
Kriiger, Ideler, and Benary in philology, etc. etc. 

The whole number of teachers is 142, distributed as follows: theology 12, law 16, 
medicine 40, philosophy 74. They are divided into the four classes of privatim docentes, 
professors extraordinary, professors ordinary, and those who have the privilege of lec- 
turing by virtue of their connection with the academy of sciences. 

H. A. G. Hivernick, professor extraordinarius at Rostock, has been invited to 
Konigsberg as an ordinary professor of theology. He is an evangelical man, and for- 
merly professor at the new theological school at Geneva. Professor Redslob of Leipsic 
has been appointed professor of biblical philology and philosophy at a gymnasium in 
Hamburgh. 


SWITZERLAND. 


The number of teachers in the three universities in the German part of Switzerland, 
is as follows : 


Theol. Law. Med. Philos. Total. 
Basle, 6 3 10 14 33 
Berne, 6 6 14 18 44 
Zirich, 6 8 9 22 45 

18 17 33 5A 122 


The number of students at Ziirich is 26 theological, 44 law, 47 medical, 19 philoso- 
phical, in all 136. 


HOLLAND. 

The universities in Holland had in January, 1840, 1,398 students; of whom 614 are 
at Leyden, 510 at Utrecht, and 274 at Groningen. About one third of the students 
study theology; one third, law; four fifteenths, medicine and surgery; and one 
fifteenth, philology, philosophy, and mathematics. As preparatory seminaries for the 
universities, there are 62 Latin schools, besides the Atheneum at Amsterdam, with 
which is connected a seminary for Protestant theologians. The large schools in the 
principal cities likewise bear the name of Athenza, as at Franeker and Deventer. The 
number of scholars at these schools, preparing for the universities, was, in 1837, 1,255, 
Great pains have been taken in Holland with the primary schools. The Jews have 
24 schools, with 2,000 scholars of both sexes. There is one university student in Hol- 
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land for every 1,626 souls. The University of Leyden has had a great reputation in the 
departments of languages, natural philosophy, and historical science. Some of the 
principal names in Dutch literature, in the present century, are Karsten, Van Capellan, 
Van Heusde, Peerlkamp, Limburg, Brouwer, Lerting, Terpstra, Hamaker, Reuvens, 
Leemans, (eminent in his knowledge of Egyptian antiquities,) Tydeman, Gerhard Moll, 
Bilderdijk, Van Lennep, etc. 


BELGIUM. 


There are four universities in Belgium, viz. at Brussels, Ghent, Louvain and Liege. 
The usual number at the University of Brussels is from 250 to 300. There are 7 
professors in the faculty of letters, 8 in that of the sciences, 14 in that of the law, 14 in 
the medical faculty ; in all 43. Liege numbered, in 1840, 349 students, of whom 70 
were studying law, 86 medicine, and the remainder, the philosophical sciences. Ghent 
had 331 students, of whom 48 were legal, and 79 medical students. Louvain had, in 
the winter of 1837-8, 416 students, 97 of whom were studying natural philosophy, 58 
mathematics, 45 theology, 87 law, 68 medicine, etc. The school instruction is given 
in 861 city schools, (mostly with poor endowments,) and 4,526 elementary schools. 
All the schools contained, in 1831, 355,422 children of both sexes, or one scholar to 
every 12 souls; thus only about one half of the children of a suitable age were receiving 
instruction. 


UNIVERSITIES IN OTHER PARTS OF THE CONTINENT. 


We here present a number of facts in regard to the principal universities in the 
remaining countries of the continent of Europe. 


Whole No. Theol. 


University. Country. Year. Students. Students. Law, Teachers. 

Upsal, Sweden, 1838 949 309 318 

Lund, do. 1839-40 456 

Vienna, Austria, 1838-9 2,620 233 | 685 

Pesth, Hungary, 1838-9 1,247 73 180 

St. Petersburg, Russia, 1838 309 55 
Moscow, do. 1838 677 100 
Charkow, do. 1838 383 71 
Kasan, do. 1838 208 79 
Kiew, do. 1838 259 63 
Dorpat, do, 1840 565 70 129 37 
Wilna, Poland, 1838 521 

Helsingfors, Finland, 1839-40 444 96 128 32 
Athens, Greece, 1840 232 10 137 


The number of teachers in the first five Russian Universities named has been con- 
siderably diminished since 1838. 


BritisH Universirizs. 


Professors University Collegiate 


Universities. and Lecturers. Officers. Officers. Fellows. Students. 
Oxford, 32 37 199 557 2,499 
Cambridge, 49 20 AS 431 2,873 
Dublin, 29 9 10 os Web 1,624 
Edinburgh, 30 10 2,267 
Glasgow, 21 Il 1,279 
Aberdeen, (two colleges,) 28 8 2 "640 
St. Andrews, (United Coll. and St. Mary’s) 13 a 2 327 
Dumfries, 10 ORL 
Durham, 9 6 
University Coll. London, 50 all ae 
King’s Coll. do. 28 665 


The statements respecting Oxford and Cambridge are copied from the summary pub- 
lished in January, 1841. The number of students given in the table comprises the 
members of convocation, or actual residents. The members on the boards at Oxford were 
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5,515 ; at Cambridge, 5,702. The number of colleges and halls at Oxford is 24; at 
Ghbsidge! 17. The statements relating to the other British Universities are drawn 
from Bickers “English Universities,’ Cassel, 1839-40, and the New Edinburgh 
Almanac for 1840. The University of Durham was founded by royal charter in 1837. 
It has 3 professors, 5 readers, and 2 lecturers. The visitor is the lord bishop of Durham. 
A prominent object is the education of candidates for holy orders in the Episcopal church. 

The University at Dumfries in Scotland was founded by Mr. John Crichton, ef 
Dumfries, and his wife, Mrs. Elizabeth Crichton, about fifteen years ago. The sum 
devoted ie them to this object was £85,000, subject to two annuities of £1,600 per 
annum, depending on the lives of two indi tid ea Of the present condition of this 
establishment, we are not informed. Dumfries is 73 miles south of Edinburgh, and has 
a population of 11,606. 


NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The History of Christianity, from the birth of Christ to the abolition of Paganism in the 
Roman Empire, by the Rev. H. H. Milman, Prebendary of St. Peter's, and Minister of 
St. Margaret's, Westminster. With a Pr face and Notes by James Murdock, D. D. 
New York, Harper & Brothers, 1841, pp, 528, 8vo. 


Mr. Milman was born (as we learn from the German Conversations Lexicon, Supp. 
No. 21, 1840) at London, on the 10th of February, 1791. He was the youngest son of 
Sir Francis Milman, a distinguished physician. At Kton, where he went in 1810, he 
obtained several prizes for his English and Latin poetry. He afterwards joined the 
University of Oxford. He was chosen Professor of Poetry in 1821, an office which is 
held but five years by the same incumbent. His principal poems are “ Fazio,’ “‘ The 
Fall of Jerusalem,” ‘“ Belshazzar,” and, ‘“‘ The Martyr of Antioch.” His critical essays 
in the London Quarterly Review, are distinguished for their independence and mildness. 
His History of the Jews is well known. With some striking excellencies, it has serious 
deficiencies. He copies too much the heartless manner of some of the Continental 
writers, and speaks of the Scriptural narratives with a freedom which is altogether 
unjustifiable. Subsequently, Mr. Milman edited with much ability, Gibbon’s Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire, replying, with great acuteness and good sense, to the 
eavils of the learned infidel. 

In his History of Christianity, compared with the History of the Jews, Mr. Milman 
has made much advance in knowledge, in maturity of views, and in soundness of 
interpretation. The substantial merits of the work appear to us to be the following. 
First, it gives, in some respects, a new view of the rise and progress of the Christian 
religion. It bears little resemblance to the works of Milner, Mosheim, Neander or any 
other writer. Mr. Milman looks at the subject as a philosopher, a poet, and an 
Englishman. In other words, it is an original work, wrought out by a skilful combi- 
nation of the facts of history with the writer’s own reflections. It is not so much an 
ecclesiastical history, as the results of the studies of an intelligent and candid observer. 
Again the author is remarkably free from local and denominational peculiarities. There 
is no effort to magnify Episcopacy, or to advance the views of either of the parties with 
whose contests England is now distracted. Third, Mr. Milman has infused a new 
element of interest into his work by an earnest, but, for the most part, wise study of the 
Continental writers. He neither undervalues them, nor servilely copies them. Fourth, 
his style has great freshness. Much of it has the flow, and rhythm of poetry. The life 
of our Saviour is described with great skill. We have read it with the intensest interest. 

At the same time, the book is not free from faults. Errors in grammar are by no 
means wanting. Some of the sentences have neither middle nor end, whatever may be 
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said of the beginning. A thorough revision in this particular is demanded. Again, we 
are occasionally pained with a remark too much in the style of the neologist. Mr. 
Milman has little sympathy with those who resolve the sacred narrative into myths and 
sagas. He has adduced arguments against the cold-bloo led and impious hypotheses of 
Strauss. Still, he is not sufficiently guarded in his phraseology; and he sometimes 
degrades supernatural agency into the operation of ordinary causes. We hope that 
the author will relieve his work, in a new editi n, of these serious blemishes. It needs 
notes in order to counteract that which, uncorrected, may do no inconsiderable mischief. 
We may add, that we have read the book in the English edition, and cannot speak, 
from personal knowledge, of the worth of Dr. Murdock’s editorial labors. We have no 
doubt, however, that increased. value is given to it, by the supervision of one who has 
been, for many years, so much at home in Church history. 


Christology of the Old Testament, and a Commentary on the Predictions of the Messiah 
. by the Prophets. By E. W. Hengstenberg, of the University of Berlin. Translated 
from the German by Reuel Keith, D. D. Prof. in the Prot. Epis. Theol. Sem. of Vir- 
ginia. In 3 vols. pp. 560, 423, 499. 

The author of this work is Ernest William Hengstenberg, doctor in theology and 
professor ordinarius of the same, in the university of Berlin. He is now but 39 years 
of age, having been born on the 20th of October, 1802, at Frondenberg, where his father 
was minister. He went to Bonn in 1820, where he pursued the study of philology and 
philosophy with great zeal. Under the direction of the distinguished professor, Brandis, 
he published, when he was 22 years old, a translation of the Metaphysics of Aristotle. 
In 1828, he gained a prize for a new edition of an Arabian writer, Amrulkeisi Moallakah. 
In 1826, he became professor extraordinarius of theology at Berlin, and in 1828, pro- 
fessor ordinarius. He is principally known in this country by his “ Evangelical Church 
Journal,” his ‘“ Contributions to the Introduction to the Old Testament,” and the 
“Christology.” He is a warm and able defender of the doctrines of the Reformation, 
taking higher ground than Liicke, Ullmann, or even Tholuck. His learning is 
acknowledged by his bitterest opponents. The impetuosity of his temperament some- 
times leads him to indulge too much in personalities, though his peculiar position may 
be some palliation of the offence. 

The Christology, which Dr. Keith has presented to the American public, is an expo- 
sition of the predictions of the Messiah which are found in the Old Testament, and a 
strenuous vindication of them against the attacks of infidel writers. He dwells, par- 
ticularly, upon some passages in Isaiah, on the seventy weeks of Daniel, and on the 
concluding chapters of Zechariah. It is truly refreshing to see so much learning, good 
sense, piety and zeal, for the orthodox doctrines, combined. The philology may be too 
copious for most American readers, yet they, with a little patient study, can understand 
and appreciate most of the learned references. Dr. Keith has performed his work, as 
we have reason to know, faithfully and conscientiously. We have read the whole of 
the first volume, and can testify to the fidelity to the original of parts of it. The book 
is a noble and timely present to the American and English world. It covers ground 
which no previous publication in our language professed to occupy. It meets and 
overthrows the learned, as well as flippant, objections to the divine authority of the 
Old Testament, which are now becoming so common. We are sure that many of our 
readers will join with us in thanking the excellent translator for his pains, which have 
been so worthily expended. The volumes are well printed, the first at the Andover 
press, the last two at the Cambridge University. 


American Biography, by Jeremy Belknap, D. D. With Additions and Notes, by F. M. 
Hubbard. In 3 vols. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1841. pp. 370, 333, 315. 


The merits of Dr. Belknap as an historical writer, are too well known to need recital. 
His History of New Hampshire, of which a much improved edition was published by 
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the lamented John Farmer, is a monument to his industry, sound judgment and con- 
scientious learning. This was written when Dr. B. resided at Dover, N. H. On his 
removal to Boston, his literary activity was greatly increased. It was by his means, 
mainly, that the Massachusetts Historical Society was founded. At the time of his 
death, in June, 1798, the second volume of his American Biography was in press. 
These two volumes are now reprinted by the Harpers so as to form three volumes of the 
School District Library. It is printed on better paper, and with a larger type than 
most of the Nos. of the Family Library. The publishers were very fortunate in securing 
a competent editor. Mr. Hubbard was formerly a tutor in Williams College, and more 
recently teacher of a classical school in Boston. He is known to some of our readers 
as the editor of an edition of the Latin poet, Catullus, and author of some valuable 
geographical articles in the American Biblical Repository. In preparing a new edition 
of Dr Belknap’s work, he has re-examined all the statements of facts made by the 
author, compared them with the authorities which he used, and with others which were 
not accessible when he wrote; and added illustrations and notes which are chiefly 
biographical. Fifty years have of course thrown no inconsiderable light on subjects so 
vitally connected with early American History. The editor’s notes are inserted at the 
bottom of the page. They are expressed in neat and concise terms, and appear to have 
been drawn from the best sources. We are glad that a work of so much value, and 
edited in such a scholarlike manner, is now perused in the thousand school districts of 
the great State of New York, besides being elsewhere extensively circulated. It will 
communicate much valuable information, and correct some unhappy errors in respect to 
the bold adventurers who first surveyed our coasts, and that noble band who effected 
the original settlements. Such volumes are no less interesting to American youth, than 
they are instructive. 


Chinese Chrestomathy in the Canton Dialect, by E. C. Bridgman. Macao: 8. W. Williams. 
1841, 1 vol. qto. pp. 734. 


That, which goes appropriately under the name of the Chinese Language, is the form 
of it generally used by literary men and by the officers of government. It is sometimes 
termed the Court Dialect. For acquiring a knowledge of it, the works of Prémare, 
Morrison, Marshman, and Rémusat are well known and highly approved. For studying 
one of the principal dialects of the province of Fokien, Rev. W. H. Medhurst’s Dic- 
tionary is a valuable help. The Canton dialect, for promoting the study of which Dr. 
Bridgman has composed his work, is spoken by all the inhabitants of Canton, and by 
multitudes in the surrounding districts. Its characteristics are limited to the pronun- 
ciation, choice and collocation of words. In these three particulars, the deviations from 
the standard language are less than in many of the other dialects; yet they are quite 
numerous. The books written in the dialect are but few, and they are sometimes 
accompanied with glossaries, containing explanations of the dialectical words and 
phrases. 

The Chrestemathy of Dr. Bridgman is preceded by an Introduction, including 
remarks on the general language, orthography, tones, diacritical signs, mode of study, 
etc. This is succeeded by seventeen chapters, containing facts and observations upon 
the study of Chinese, the human body, the kindred relations, classes of men, domestic 
affairs, commerce, and various arts and sciences. Each page is divided into three 
columns. The central column contains the Chinese characters; the right hand, the 
pronunciation in Roman letters ; the left hand, the meaning in English. At the bottom 
of the page are explanatory notes. A great amount of curious information may be 
gained from the perusal of this volume by the mere English reader. Those who wish 
to form some acquaintance with this wonderful language, or with the history and cus- 
toms of the millions who speak it, will do well to purchase the volume. The price is 
eight dollars, which is reasonable, when we consider the nature of the undertaking. 
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Our Missionary brethren in China greatly need our sympathy and co-operation. It 
must be no small gratification to them if their arduous and solitary labors are appreciated, 
to some extent, in the land of their birth. Much more will they rejoice, if their literary 
toils should be the means of awaking a wider and deeper interest in behalf of the 
spiritual condition of the Chinese. Mr. Bridgman must draw strong encouragement 
that his labor on the Chrestomathy will not be in vain, when he looks upon the political 
events which are taking place so near him, and which may be a key to unlock a wide 
and effectual door for the gospel. 


The Great Awakening : .4 History of the Revival of Religion in the time of Edwards and 
Whitefield. By Joseph Tracy. Boston, published by ‘Tappan & Dennett, Svo. pp. 433. 


The portion of our religious history embraced in this interesting volume, next to that 
which records the events connected with the first settlement of New England, is perhaps 
more replete than any other which has been so definitely marked, with occurrences at 
orice thrilling and instructive in themselves, and essential, in their principles and 
results, to the fulfilment of the merciful designs of God towards the American churches, 
Such a work as Mr. Traey has here presented to the public, containing within a con- 
venient compass a comprehensive and discriminating review of the events of this 
remarkable revival, has seemed for years to be a desideratum; and one which, from the 
scattered and perishing nature of many of the requisite materials, it was feared would 
never be adequately supplied. It was the interest which was manifested by many of 
the churches and ecclesiastical bodies of this country, in connection with the return of 
a centennial period from the appearance of this revival, which suggested the design of 
the present History, and determined the author to engage in its preparation, 

The doctrine of the new birth, or a spiritual change of the affections wrought by the 
Holy Ghost, considered as constituting the great, the indispensible qualification for 
membership in the visible church, and also for the valid exercise of the ministerial office, 
is justly conceived by the author to have been the grand idea, which was working its 
way, during that revival and especially by the means of it, in the convictions of the 
people. It was this feature which gave to the great revival of 1740 a special importance, 
even beyond the magnitude of its immediate results. And the delineation of this 
feature in the History before us, while it serves to throw light upon some things which 
might otherwise appear to have been extraordinary accompaniments of a work of 
Divine Grace, showing them to have been, in some sense, essential elements of it, 
serves, also, to impart no inconsiderable degree of dramatic interest to the progress of 
the narrative. This interest is enhanced by graphic sketches of several of the dis- 
tinguished actors, Whitefield, Edwards, the Tennents and others, who shared important 
parts in the labors and controversies of that crisis, The “ Great Awakening” must 
almost necessarily have an extensive circulation. Fourteen hundred copies, we under- 


stand, have been disposed of by subscription, and a second edition is already in the 
book stores. 


The End of the World not yet : A Discourse, delivered in the North Church, Newburyport, 
on the last evening of the year 1841. By L. F. Dimmick, Pastor of the church. 
Newburyport: C. Whipple. 


Mr. Dimmick, in the delivery of this discourse availed himself of an annual usage, in 
his own practice as a pastor, to instruct his people on a subject which has been revived 
by some of the unlearned and unstable in our day, and which may have perplexed the 
minds of a few in some of our more enlightened congregations. His object is to show 
that the time of the end of the world must be far distant; that it cannot be determined 
from any Scripture prophecy, inasmuch as it is not a matter of revelation; and, 
especially, that the construction of certain predictions and symbols of the Bible, adopted 
by some of late in support of a notion that the world will be destroyed in 1843, is wholly 
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gratuitous and visionary. The author has taken the trouble to thread out the mazes of 
this singular argument, and clearly to expose its fallacies. He goes further, and shows 
in a satisfactory manner, that there is little reason to believe with those who maintain 
the hypothesis of a literal resurrection of the saints at the commencement of the Mil- 
lennium, and the personal advent and reign of Christ during that period. In this 
discourse the fruits of much judicious and critical investigation are presented in a form 
adapted to bring light and conviction to the minds of all honest inquirers after truth. 


The Anxious Inquirer after the Way of Salvation: By Rev. John Angell James, of 
Birmingham, England. A new edition, revised under the sanction of the author. 
Published by the American Tract Society. 


The former editions of this little work have been widely circulated. Between two 
and three hundred thousand copies have been issued in Great Britain; and it has passed 
into circulation in the Welsh, French, Gaelic, German and Swedish languages. In no 
country will there naturally be a greater demand for a manual of this kind than in this, 


The way of Life: By Charles Hodge, Professor in the Theological Seminary, Princeton, 
N. J. Written for the American Sunday School Union, and revised by the Committee of 
Publication. 16mo. pp. 243. 


In this little treatise the author has exhibited in a clear and practical view, the leading 
points of Christian faith, experience and duty. He begins with the evidences of the 
Divine origin of the Scriptures. At the head of these he places the internal evidence, 
which he considers as the proper ground of faith in the doctrines of the Bible. He then 
treats of those particular doctrines the understanding and belief of which are essential to 
a saving experience of the grace of God. These are Sin, the Depravity of the heart, 
conviction of Sin, Justification, Faith, and Repentance. The two closing chapters are 
on a Profession of Religion, and Holy Living. Under these heads a number of important 
points are discussed, relating to the use to be made of ordinances, the means of pro- 
gressive sanctification, and the distinguishing nature and fruits of true piety. The book 
is eminently adapted to be useful in the formation of an intelligent and elevated 
Christian character. 


Annual Report of the Board of Education for the State of Kentucky. 


This Report was presented to the Legislature of Kentucky, in January, 1842. It is 
brief, but furnishes evidence that the school system of the State, “is slowly but steadily 
gaining the confidence of the people.” Kentucky has a School Fund, at present, 
amounting to about one million of dollars. 


Christian Missions: An Introductory Lecture, delivered before the Boston Young Men’s 
Society for diffusing Missionary Knowledge, December 29,1841. By Benjamin 
Franklin Butler. Published at the request of the Society. 


The Obstacles and the Encouragements to Missionary Effort in the Ancient and Modern 
Church: A Lecture, delivered before the Boston Young Men’s Society for the diffusion of 
Missionary Knowledge. By Samuel W. Fisher, of West Bloomfield, New Jersey. 
Published by request. 


The Society named in the titles of these pamphlets was formed in the autumn of 1841, 
for the purpose of sustaining, in Boston, a course of popular lectures on subjects con- 
nected with Christian Missions. The first course of lectures has been delivered during 
the last winter, commencing with the lecture of Mr. Butler in December, and continuing 
weekly through the month of March. The attendance has been large from first to last; 
and this experiment has proved that popular lectures on the subject of missions, if 
sustained with ability, will receive their full share of encouragement, among such a 
population as this, although supplied with every variety of intellectual entertainment. 
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Two of the lectures only have been published, the Introductory Lecture, by Hon. 
Benjamin F, Butler, of New York, and another, also embracing discussions of a general 
character, by Rev. Mr. Fisher, as above described. Each of them was well adapted to 
the place in the course for which it was designed, and both are highly valuable in their 
present form as pamphlets for general circulation. Mr. Fisher states that his lecture is 
substantially the same as that which he delivered before the Society of Inquiry in the 
Union Theological Seminary, New York, at their last anniversary. 


A Sermon delivered at Waltham, Ms., July 17, 1841, at the interment of the Rev. David 
Jewett, late Pastor of the Congregational Church in Rockport, who died at Waltham, 
July 15, 1841, aged 68. By Robert. Crowell, M. A., Pastor of the Congregational 
Church in Essex. 


The text of this discourse is from John i. 47. ‘“ Behold an Israelite indeed in whom 
is no guile.” Besides the notices of the life and character of the deceased embodied in 
the Sermon, the pamphlet contains in an appendix of fifteen pages, ‘“‘ Reflections on the 
character of Rev. Mr. Jewett, by a Friend.”’ An excellent spirit,—a rare combination 
of the strong with the gentle virtues of the Christian character,—seems to have adorned 
and rendered peculiarly effective the ministry of this good man. We learn from the 
discourse that Mr. Jewett was a native of Hollis, N. H., where he was born, July 16, 
1773. After arriving at the age of twenty-one, he undertook to obtain a liberal 
education. Without patrimony, and without assistance, he procured for himself the 
means of meeting every expense of a collegiate course, and was graduated at Dartmouth 
College in 1801, with the reputation of a diligent and successful scholar, He was not | 
at this time pious. But in 1803, while engaged in the study of medicine, he became as 
he hoped, a subject of the grace of God, and devoted himself to the ministry. In the 
study of theology he enjoyed, at different times, the instructions of Dr. Worcester, Dr. 
Emmons, and Dr. Spring of Newburyport. He was ordained and installed, Oct. 30, 
1805, at Sandy Bay, a parish of Gloucester, Ms., now the town of Rockport; where he 
labored in the ministry thirty-one years. He was much afilicted through life with ill 
health, an embarrassment which he, like many others, first procured by the extraordinary 
exertions he was obliged to make in obtaining an education. 


Discourses ; intended as a Keepsake, for the Family and Friends of the Author. By 
Jonathan Cogswell, D. D., Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the Theological 
Institute of-Connecticut. Hartford, Printed by Elihu Geer, 1842. 


We have here a keepsake of intrinsic value. Not suffering in point of taste and 
elegance, in comparison with the most beautiful specimens of American typography, it 
is, at the same time, laden with treasures of solid instruction for the mind and heart. 
The intention of the author, whose circle of friends must be large, was one of kindness 
and faithfulness delicately combined; in making so acceptable a token of personal 
affection the vehicle of so earnest a testimony to the doctrines of the gospel. The 
discourses are ten in number, on the following subjects: The Inspiration of the 
Scriptures, The Necessity of Revelation, The Three Dispensations, Sin and its Con- 
sequences, Atonement, Justification by Faith, Christian Experience, The Punishment of 
the Wicked, The Resurrection, The Judgment of the World. Some of these subjects 
are treated in such a manner as to comprehend the discussion of other fundamental 
truths ; so that the volume contains, in the form of popular exhibition, an entire epitome 
of the cardinal Scripture doctrines. We regret that our limits do not admit of a more 


extended analysis of its contents ; especially as the work itself is not generally accessible 
to our readers. 
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STATISTICS OF THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


We find in the March number of the Baptist Missionary Magazine the following 
statistics respecting the Roman Catholic Church in this country, and the missions of 
that church throughout the world ; taken from “ The Metropolitan Catholic Almanac 
{, Baltimore. The statements are given we 
presume with substantial accuracy ; and they exhibit proof of the unwearied activity of 
the Romish Church in efforts to extend her hierarchy over every portion of the world. 


and Laity’s Directory for 1842,” published a 


ROMANIST CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES. 
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The Catholic population of the United States is estimated at 1,300,000. 


Summary of the Roman Catholic Missions 
throughout the world, which are aided by 
the ‘‘ Institution for the Prepagation of 
the Faith.” 

EUROPE. 
Archbish. Bish. Priests. Cath. 

lonian Islands, 1 i) 20 12,000 

Kingdom of Greece, 1 3 100 23,000 

Moldavia, a 1 2 36 71,000 
chia, Servia, 

Turkey, 5 6 423 281,000 

Total, 8 12 579 —- 387,000 


Besides these Missions, there are in Eu- 
rope, 14 Vicariates Apostolic, and about 
600 Bishoprics, which, added to the num- 
ber given above, present a total of 634 
Bishops, and 122,000,000 of Catholics. 


ASIA.—WestTERN. 


Archbish, Bish. Priests. Cath. 
Anatolia, 
Cyprus, f 1 2 54? 12,000 
Chio, 
Holy Land, 168 11,000 
Vic. Apos. of Aleppo, 1 200? 
Maronites, 8 2 1190 500,000 
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Melchites, 1 12 
Syrians, 2 8 
Armenians, 1 2 
Bishopric of Babylon, 1 
Chaldeans, 5 5 
Total, 1 29 
CENTRAL, 


Bish. Coadjutors. 
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Priests. Cath. 
140 


Russia in Asia, 0. 20,000 
Tibet, 1 13 8,000 
Bengal, I 0 13 20,000 
Bombay, 1 1 36 40.000 
Madras, 1 1 11 100.000 
Pondicherry, 1 0 38 230,000 
Ceyion, 1 0 100 200,000 
Malabar, 1 Bb 380 182,000 
Total, an. 4 739 800,000 
Eastern, 

Bish. Coadjutors. Priests. Cath. 

Indo-China, 5 2 206 482,000 
China, 10 4 144 320,000 
Total, 15 6 350 752,000 


Total of Asia, 89 Bishops, 
and 2,211,000 Catholics, 


1,856 Priests, 
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AFRICA. - 
Bishops. Priests. Catholics. 
Algiers, 1 25 74,000 
Tunis and Tripoli, 0 9 7,000 
Egypt, 2 50? 20,000 
Abyssinia, 0 3 100 
Mauritius, 1 6 85,000 | 
Cape of Good Hope, 1 4 2,000 | 
Total, 5 97 188,100 


Besides the missionary countries in Afri- 
ca, the church has many bishoprics and 
numerous flocks along the coast and in the 
adjacent islands. 1. The Spanish posses- 
sions, with three bishoprics, and 208,000 
Catholics; 2. The Portuguese possessions, 
with 5 bishoprics and 700,000 Catholics ; 
3. The French possessions, with 85,000 
Catholics; 4. The bishopric of Tanjiers ; 
making the total of Africa, 14 bishoprics, 
and 1,181,000 Catholies. 

Another mission is about to be established 
in Liberia, by Very Rev. Dr. Barron, V. G 
of the bishop of Philadelphia, in the United 
States, and a clergyman from the diocess of 
New York. 


AMERICA, 
Bishops. Priests. Catholics. 
United States, 21 562 1,300.000 
Texas, 1 4 20,000 
British Possessions, 8 133 437,000 
Dutch Possessions, 9 44,000 
Total, 30 708 1,801,000 
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Besides the above missionary countries, 
we are to count: 1. Lower Canada, with 
2 bishoprices and 500,000 Catholics; 2. 
French Colonies, with 4 Prefect. Apostolic 
and 240,000 Catholics; 3 Spanish Colonies, 
with 3 bishoprics and 1,000,000 Catholics ; 
4, Mexico, Guatimala and South America, 
with 44 bishoprices and 23,000,000 of Catho- 
lies. Total for the New World, 74 bishop- 
rics and 26,541,000 Catholics. 


OCEANICA. 

4 Bish. Priests. Cath. 

Prefecture Apostolic o 
Batavia, 0 . 1,008 
Vicariate Apostolic of 1 93 40,000 

Australia, ; ‘ 

Vicariate Apostolic o 
W. Oceanica, 1 16 1,000 
Vicariate Apostolic of 1 16 4,500 

E. Oceanica, 

Total, 3 59 46,500 


Besides the above there are, 1. The 
Philippine Islands, numbering 1,000 priests 
and 3,000,000 of Catholics; 2. The Portu- 
guese Possessions, containing about 50,000 
Catholics, making the total of Oceanica, 
7 bishops, 1,200 priests, and 3,100,000 
Catholies. 

The number of Catholics throughout the 
world, at the lowest caleulation, cannot be 
rated less than 156,000,000. The number 
of bishops is about 818, 


ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS. 


Under the article of Longevity of Har- 
vard Graduates, two names in the circle of 
the living, had by some means slipped from 
the memory of the writer at the moment. 


1774, William Jennison, Mendon, br. of 
S. J., his classmate, and of Dr. T. L. J., of 
Cambridge; a soldier in the Continental 
troops, at the time of the retreat from Long 
Island, Aug. 1776; next, an officer of ma- 
rines in the Boston frigate, Capt. McNeil, 
when it conveyed the Hon, John Adams to 
France, and Purser also, before or after, of 
that ship ;—since the Peace, for some years, 
a teacher in various places,—now resides in 
Boston, (Spring street.) nearly 85. [Mr. J. 
is the oldest graduate living in Boston.] 
Laban Wheaton, Norton: a popu- 
lar preacher for a short time, and since, at- 
torney-at-law in N, 8s. 

Page 377, under William Hubbard, 1642, 
for ‘1804,’ read 1704. 


Page 381, under G. Partridge, 1762, for | 


* Dep.’ read D. (i. e. Duxbury.) 


Page 382, under James Lovell, 1776, for 
“Hon. J. D. L.’ read Hon. Js. L. 


QUARTERLY LIST 


oF 


ORDINATIONS AND INSTALLATIONS, 


The following statistics of Ordinations, Installations, and 
Deaths of Clergymen, are as extensive and accurate as we can 
make them from the papers published by the different denomi- 
nations of Christians to which we have access. 


JOHN A. PERRY, Cong. ord. pastor, Whitneyville, Maine, 
Dec, 29, 1841, 

pith 4 Sibel Cong. ord. pastor, Robbinstown, Me, 
an. . 

NATHAN ‘DOLE, Cong. ord. pastor, Brewer, Me. Jan. 19. 

ae T. LORING, Cong. ord. pastor, Phippsburgh, Me. Feb, 


WILLIAM MURDOCK, Cong. ord. pastor, Candia, New 
Hampshire, Dec, 1, 1841, 
A. Sn RD, Cong. inst, pastor, Sullivan, N. H. Feb. 24, 


DANIEL WARREN, Cong. inst. pastor, Essex, Vermont, 
Dec, 28, 1841. 
SOLON MARTIN, Cong, inst, pastor, Corinth, Vt. Dec. 30. 
bay R re Bg ieee Cong. inst. pastor, West Fairlee, Vt. 
an. . 2, 
JanteS re HOGI WOGD, Bap. ord. pastor, East Rutland, 
» ed, 9. 
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LEANDER COBB, Cong, inst. pastor, Sippican, Massachu- 
setts, Dec. 1, 1841. 

SAMUEI, HARRIS, Cong. ord. pastor, Conway, Ms. Dec. 22. 

JOHN WH®ELOCK ALLEN, Cong. inst. pastor, Wayland, 
Ms. Dec. 29. 

JAMES 1). FARNSWORTH, Cong. inst. pastor, Boxboro’, 
Ms. Jan. 6, 1342. 

EPA GREEN, Bap. inst. pastor, Charlestown, Ms. 


an. 7. 
ba tei Veo es Cong. inst. pastor, West Brookfield, Ms. 
an. - 
HENRY ADAMS, Cong. inst. pastor, Bolton, Ms. Feb. 1. 
LUKE A, SPOPFORD, Cong. inst ‘pastor, Edgartown, Ms. 
‘eb. 2. 
MOSES K. CROSS, Cong, ord. pastor, Palmer, Ms. Feb. 2. 
a aN 8. CORBETT, Bap. ord. pastor, Andover, Ms. 
eb. 8. 
JAMES IVERS TRECOTHICK COOLIDGE, Unit. ord. pas- 
tor, Boston, Ms. Feb. 9. 
GEORGE C, PARTRIDGE, Cong. inst. pastor, Brimfield, Ms. 


Feb. 9, 

tie a CHANDLER, Unit. inst. pastor, Pembroke, Ms. 
‘eb. 9. 

708s GOD ELSA; D. D. Cong. inst. pastor, Hadley, Ms. 
‘eb. 16. 

ROREST McEWEN, Cong. inst. pastor, Enfield, Ms. Feb. 

JOHN TODD, Cong. inst. pastor, Pittsfield, Ms. Feb. 22. 

WAM B. STONE, Cong, inst. pastor, Gardner, Ms. 
‘eb. 22. 

becca Seas B. WRIGHT, Cong. inst. pastor, Norwich, Ms. 
‘eb, 23. 

AMOS A. PHELPS, Cong. inst. pastor, East Boston, Ms. 

March 2. 
jon R. ADAMS, Cong. inst. pastor, Brighton, Ms. March 


THOMAS D. ANDERSON, Bap. inst. pastor, Salem, Ms. 


March 15. 

CHARLES W. DENNISON, Pap. inst. pastor, Newton, Ms. 
March 16. 

CHARI.ES EVANS, Bap. inst. pastor, South Reading, Ms. 
March 22. 


geri tee CUTLER, Epis. ord. priest, Hanover, Ms, March 
2 
AUSTIN PHELPS, Cong. ord. pastor, Boston, Ms. March 31. 


HENRY F. HARRINGTON, Unit. ord. Evan, Providence, 
Rhode Island, Jan. 19, 1842, 


ABRAHAM C. BALDWIN, Cong. inst. pastor, New Haven, 
Connecticnt, Jannary 26, 1842. 

FRANCIS C. WOODWORTH, Cong. inst, pastor, Norwalk, 
Ct. Feb. 9. 

JOHN W. ALVORD, Cong. inst. pastor, Stamford, Ct. 
March 16. 


LEROY CHURCH, Bap. ord. Evan. Schenectady, New York, 
Dec. 2, 1841. 

GEORGE HILL, Pres. ord. pastor, Blairsville and Salem, N. 
Y. Dec. 14. 

JOSHUA PHELPS, Pres. inst. pastor, Monticello, N. Y. Dec. 
19, 


JOHN H. VAN WAGONEN, Ref. Dutch inst. pastor, Kings- 
ton. N. Y. Dec. 21. 

JAMES A. H. CORNELL, Ref. Dutch inst, pastor, Westerlo, 
N. Y- Jan. 4, 1842. 

LEONARD JOHNSON, Pres. inst. pastor, West Granville, 
N. ¥. Jan. 19. 

JOHN WATSON, Ref. Dutch ord. Evan, Athens, N. Y. Jan. 
25. 


JOHN WAUGH, Cong. ord. Evan. New York, N. Y. Jan. 26. 
GEORGE GOODYEAR, Pres, inst. pastor, Renssellaerville, 
N. Y. Feb, 2. 
OWEN STREET, Cong. ord. pastor, Jamestown, N. Y. Feb. 
ak 


WILLIAM W. NEWELL, Pres. inst. pastor, Montgomery, 
N. Y. Feb. 3. 

JOSEPH ‘Il’, WILLIT, Pres. ord. pastor, Whallonsburgh, 

N. Y. Feb. 9. 

E. EVERETT, Pres. inst. pastor, Oaks Corners, N. Y. Feb. 15, 

ASA F. CLARK, Pres. ord. pastor, Tribes Hill, N. Y. Feb. 


15. 
E. F. WALDO, Pres. ord. pastor, Huron, N. Y. Feb. 17. 
CHARLES WADSWORTH, Pres. ord. pastor, Troy, N. Y. 
Feb. 17. 
WILU.IAM BRADLEY, Pres. inst. pastor, Newark, N. Y. 


Feb. 17. 
E. MERWIN, Pres. ord. pastor, Sodus, Wayne Co. N. Y. 


Feb. 18. 

JOHN TOMPKINS, Cong. ord. pastor, Marcellus, N. Y. Feb. 
22. 

JOHN L. MARVIN, Pres, ord. pastor, Mexico, N. Y. March 


2. 
CHARLES S. PORTER, Pres. inst. pastor, Utica, N. Y. 
March 23. 


JONATHAN MELVIN, Bap. ord. Evan. Montrose, Penn- 
sylvania, Dec. 19, 1841. Bias 

A. B. CiARK, Pres. ord. pastor, Ligonier Valley, Pa. Jan. 
26, 1842. ; : 

BENJAMIN F. WATSON, Epis. ord. priest, Philadelphia, 
Pa, Feb. 13. 

WILIaM HERBERT NORRIS, Epis. ord. priest, Philadel- 

hia, Pa, Feb. 13. ‘ 

BEN) rig F, STEAD, Pres. ord. pastor, Bridesburgh, Pa. 

Feb. 22. 
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THEODORE B. LYMAN, Epis. ord. priest, Hagerstown, 


Maryland, Jan. 16, 1842, 


RUFUS W. CLARK, Pres, ord. pastor, 


Washingt ist? 
Columbia, Jan. 13) 1842, lene aby 


WILLIAM B. OTIS, Epis. ord. priest, Locust Grove, North 
Carolina, Feb. 20, 1842, 


JEDEDIAH HUNTINGTON, Epis. ord. priest, College Point 
Alabama, Feb. 24, 1842. ae STS aaa 


G. ne rene Bap. ord. pastor, Somerville, Tennessee, Oct. 
s. i. ‘HENDERSON, Pres. ord. Evan. Nashville, Ten. Dec. 


cyrus SMITH, Bap. ord, Evan, Nashville, Ten. Jan. 9, 


Vv. E. KIRTLY, Bap. ord. tor, Frankfort, Kentuck 
Dees 5 18tt-> ae aE ; ue 


ee ae AOE Bap. ord. pastor, Radnor, Ohio, Aug. 
, 


BOHN Ro ES es Bap. ord. pastor, Floyd Co. Indiana, Jan. 22, 
JOHN RANSDALE, Bap. ord. pastor, New Bethel, Ia. Feb. 


GEORGE GEMMEL, Cong. ord, Evan, Buffalo Grove, Ill. 
Jan. 6, 1842. 


M. ieee Pres. inst. pastor, Pontiac, Michigan, Dec. 1, 


Whole number in the abuve list, 78. 


SUMMARY. 


Pat at RD pee PC a tat Pt pe 


Ordinations....ceseeeeeee 42 Massachusetts...scccseees 25 
Installations....e.cceeeee6 36 Rhode Island... 
— Connecticut..... 
Total.cccccccccececsceccee 78 New York..ooee 2 
Pennsylvania. 
Maryland..... 

OFFICES. District of Columbia...... 
Pastorsseccccccesccscccce 64 North Cardlinase.sccccece 
Evangelists ee dielsieisio OS) TAURUAIMELsis\s clelsicie/slatelstalsiaig 
PriestS.ccesesecccsceseees 6 Tennersee...... 
Totalecccccscccsscccccees 18 

DENOMINATIONS. Michigan.....ccccsesesce 
Congregational ...-+se0.2 33 —_— 
Baplist....ceseee 14 Totale.ccsccvecscscecseee 78 
Presbyterian . 19 
Episcopalian . 6 
Onitarian.... cco) 3 DATES, 

Ref, Dutchiccccccscvcecee 3 US4L. Avgusticrcccscesne 1 
-—— Ociober.. 1 
Totaleercrcccccrceceseecs (8 December. 15 
1842. January .... 18 

February...eseceoe 33 

STATES. Marchsseccccsseces 10 
Maine....scccccccccccene 4 -—— 
New Hampshire...cecesce 2  Totdleccvecccccccscccee 78 
Vermont.ccoccceccescecee. 4 


QUARTERLY LIST 


OF 


DEATHS OF CLERGYMEN. 


STEPHEN B, JUDKINS, at 62, Meth. Lisbon, Maine, Nov. 
BLU At KELLOGG, et. 80, Cong. Portland, Me. March 9, 
42, 


TIMOTHY HILLIARD, Epis. Claremont, New Hampshire, 
Jan. 2, 1842, 


CORNELIUS FULLER, at, 24, Cong. Rochester, Vermont, 
Dec. 11, 1841. 
JOHN WHITEHORN, et. 75, Meth. Dorset, Vt. Jan. — 1842, 


HARRISON G. O,. PHIPPS, et. 30, Unit. Cohasset, Massa- 
chusetts, Dec. 27, 1841. 

ISRAHKL G. ROSE, et. 43, Cong. Chesterfield, Ms. Feb, 5, 
1342. 

WILLIAM M, DOOLITTLE, et. 28, Bap. Northampton, Ms. 
Feb. 12. 
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DANIEL B. PARKHURST, et. 24, Unit. Deerfield, Ms. Feb. 
16. 

WILLIAM RITCHIE, et. 61, Unit. Needham, Ms. Feb. 22. 

PAUL COUCH, at. 64, Cong, Newburyport, Ms. March 19. 

NATHAN PERKINS, at. 65, Cong. Amherst, Ms. March 28. 


JONATHAN KNIGHT, at, 82, Cong. Cranston, Rhode Island, 
Feb. 15, 1842. 


GEORGE CHAMPION, at. 31, Cong. Colchester, Connecticut, 
died at St. Croix, Dec, 17, 1841. 
SAMUEL M. PHELPS, at. 71, Epis. Bridgeport, Ct. Dec. 26. 


SAMUEL F. BELL, et. 30, Meth. Rhinebeck, New York, 
Noy, 25, 1841. 

WRSLEY DAVIS, et. 32, Pres. Paris, N. Y. Nov. 27. 

DARIUS 0. GRISWOLD, et. 54, Pres. Saratoga Springs, 
N. Y. Dec. 27. ’ 

Laren NE LOOMIS, et. 28, Pres. Cazenovia, N. Y. 
Jan. 6, 1842, 

JOHN RUDY, at. 50, Ger. Ref. New York, N. Y. Feb. 8. | 
PETER A. OVERBAGH, et. 62, Dutch Ref. Poughkeepsie, 
N, Y. Feb. 20. A ‘4 
JOHN FROST, Pres. Whitesboro’, N. Y. died at Waterville, 

March 1. 


DANIEL BLANEY, at. 31, Meth. near Green’s Chapel, War- 
ren Co. New Jersey, Nov. 21, 1841. 


WILLIAM JOHNSTON, at. 58, Pres. Brownsville, Penn- 
sylvania, Dec. 31, 1841. : 
JACOB F. DIEFFENBACHER, at. 39, Ger. Ref. near Zelien- 
ople, Pa, Feb. 4, 1842. 

JOHN P. HOSMER, Epis. Meadville, Pa. March 1. 

JOHN WELWUOD SCOTT, eat. 64, Pres. Waynesburg, Pa. 
March 3. 

JOSEPU CARY, et. 51, Meth. Coventryville, Pa. March 3. 

JAMES WILTBANK, et. 63, Pres, Philadelphia, Pa, March 
19. 


ROBERT DYCH, Epis. Washington, Dist. Columbia, Jan. 
92, 1842. 


JOHN WESLEY AMISS, Meth. Rappahannock, Virginia, 
Oct. 25, 1841. 

WILLIAM APPLEBY, et. 69, Meth. Northumberland Co, 
Va. Jan. 22, 1842, 

JOHN KIRKPA'RICK, Pres. Cumberland Co. Va. Feb. 7. 


OBADIAH BOLDING, Meth. Walker Co, Georgia, Nov. 22, 


1841. 

JOSIAH BARKER, et. 51, Bap. Franklin Co. Alabama, Jan. 
6, 1842. 

HENRY N. VANDYKE, Meth. Franklin, Louisiana, June 
25, 1841. 


GEORGE vee McELROY, Pres. Winchester, Kentucky, Jan. 
» 1842. 


JOHN W. WOODWARD, Epis. Sciota, Ohio, Nov. 30, 1841. 
ROBERT LEE, et. 70, Pres. Leesville }4 Roads, Richland Co. 
O. Feb. 10, 1842. 


MESHACH BROWNING, ext. 37, Bap. Green Co, Illinois, 
Jan. 1, 1842, 


Whole number in the above list, 40. 


SUMMARY. 


STATES. 
Maine. .cecerccccce 
New Hampshire. 
Verimont..eeeeee 
Massachusetts... 
Rhovle Island .. 
Connecticut .... 
2 New York... 
10 New Jersey... 
Pennsylvanin...see.s 
District of Columbia... 
Vibgtinl@ssassrccene 
Georgia.... 
Alubama.eese 
Louisiana . 


oon aa 


Totalcoccccrecevevervcece 40 


Sum of all the ages speci- 


Od evvces covcncccel,! 


Average age of the 30 .+....51 


SI) awe Hee wee awe Iw RD 


DENOMINATIONS. 


Episcupalian. 
Mathotlate ee 
Dutch Ref....., 


1 December. a 
Ger. Reformed.. eooe 2 1842, January... 
Dnitarian.s.ccscessssecre 38 February.... as 


March...eccsecee 


| WSWDRAME 


Totblescasctevecsccscaceos 40 Total 
OLA evcecervccccccnecees 


rs 
(=) 


DEATHS OF MINISTERS. 


[May, 


GENERAL SUMMARY, 


Of Ordinations § Installations for the year ending March 31, 
1842, 


Ordinations.....seeeeeee 213 
InstallationS...+seceeeeess 134 


Total.sscecccosevccsevecs SAT 


OFFICES. 
Pastors...seeeee 


Evangelists... 29 
Priests....seseeee 39 
Missionaries ...+++00- 5 
Rector ..seseeee 1 
Total...++0- cocvese SAT 
DENOMINATIONS. 
Congregational..... sooens 132 
Baptist..cccccsccasesccece H4 
Presbyterian eoce OL 
Episcopalian... -» 40 


Reformed Dutch.. ° 
German Reformed....++-- 2 
Unitarian..... ececcccscee 10 


Total.ccccccscecccesecsee S47 


STATES, 
Maine........+ ee 21 
New Hamps +s 20 
Vermont.. «- 20 
Massachusetts, co UT 
Rhode Island .eccceeeeees 7 
Connecticut. 27 

73 
a 


Pennsylvania..cesceereves 
Maryland... 
Delaware.... 
Dist. Columbia...+++ 
Virginia...++. 
North Carolina..... 
South Carolina. 
Alabama..... 
Tennessee .s+eees 
Kentucky.. 
Ohio..-...- 
Indiana...... 
Tilinois... 
Michigan 
Missouri..... 


Potal. aasseoseectoeeeneal 


oe 


HNONSmaAxwononad 


DATES. 
1840. December...+seeeee A 


1842. 


March.sesseceeceees 1 
Totalececceccscccccsceceee O47 


GENERAL SUMMARY, 


Of Deaths, for the year ending March 3, 1842. 


AGES. 
From 20 to 30.. 16 
30 28 
40 10 
50 22 
60 18 
70 16 
80 5 
80 4 
Not specified....seseeeeee 37 


Total. cccecccccvccecsece 156 


Sum ofall the ages spe- 
Cifled.. se eeeeeeeeee.6,053 
Average age of the 118,,51 3-10 


DENOMINATIONS. 
Congregationalssecesesees 


Buptist...++++ 20 
Presbyterian 35 
Episcopalian 19 

etholist.... 35 
Relormed Dute 1 
German Retorme 2 
Lutheran...-ees soee 
FLW. Baptist..cecccccece 2 
Unitarian...scccees 4 
Not specified...ssecccseee 6 
Total..seccseveceseoveees 156 


STATES, 
Maine. sseccosnsccese 
New Hampshire 
Vermoiit...eeee 
Massachusetts 
Rhode Island 
Connecticuts..cecccccccee 


wnwseana 


New Yorkeeccccescovccve 38 


New Jersey.. 4 
Pennsylvania 16 
Maryland.... 9 
Dist. of Colum 4 
Virginia ..... 7 
North Carolina. eee! 
South Carolina. eS ¢ 
Georgia.....- 2 
Alabama. 4 
Louisiana... 1 
Kentucky 8 
Ohio..... 6 
linois... 1 
Indiana. - 8 
Michigan - 2 
Mississippi « 3 
Tennessee «...+++ £2 
Florida Territory 1 
Total.sscceee seveee 156 
DATES, 
2 
1 
2 
12 
16 
13 
10 
August... 8 
September. 20 
October..... 16 
November. 19 
Decembe iL 
1842. January. 8 
February 10 
Marchessseccscceere 8 


Totals scaccsteesseoeseote 156 
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JOURNAL 


OF 


THE AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY. 


MAY, 1842. 


WABASH COLLEGE. 


Tue extracts which follow, are from a sermon preached at Crawfordsville, Indiana, 
on the Sabbath before the Commencement in Wabash College, July 18, 1841, by Rev. 
Caleb Mills, Professor of Greek Language and Literature in the College. The notices 
which they contain of the history of that Institution, are, in themselves, sufficiently 
valuable to entitle them to a place among the articles of this nature, with which we 
have deemed it useful, from time to time, to supply a portion of the pages of this 
Journal. There are also other aspects, in which some of the facts stated will be gratify- 
ing to our numerous readers in New England who take a deep interest in the subject 
of education at the West; and especially in the means which are there employed to 
raise up an educated ministry from among the people themselves, who are in such 
urgent need of its benefits. The text of Mr. Mills’s discourse, is from Numbers xxiii. 
23, “What hath God wrought?”” After some introductory passages, the discourse 


proceeds :— 


It is no less proper and useful in associated enterprise, than in individual ef- 
fort, occasionally to pause and review the past. Such a review will remind us 
of our dependence on the Divine protection and guidance, and quicken our 
energies for future efforts. The events of the past college year, seem to mark 
its close as an epoch in the history of Wabash College, which renders it pe- 
culiarly fit, that all interested in its welfare, should pause and contemplate the 
results of their past labors. 

The history of every benevolent enterprise contains much to try the faith, as 
well as encourage the efforts of its friends. This is emphatically true of lite- 
rary institutions. What is the early history of some of the most useful and 
prosperous colleges in our land, but a series of trials, troubles, and discourage- 
ments? How often have they been, as it were, on the very brink of ruin? 
How forcibly does their history illustrate the remark, “Man’s extremity is 
God’s opportunity.” ; 

Many, from pecuniary considerations, have engaged in establishing colleges, 
without any adequate idea of what amount of toil, sacrifice, money, and pa- 
tience was requisite, to rear an institution on a basis so firm and broad as to 
render it a rich and lasting blessing to the community. Such are doomed to 
merited disappointment—the inevitable consequence of inconsiderate, selfish 
and improvident enterprise ; and become salutary beacons, to warn those who 
may succeed them. 

But the founders of Williams, and Amherst, and Yale, and Dartmouth, and 
Nassau, and others of kindred character, both East and West, counted the 
cost, expected and surmounted difficulties, and were not disheartened at trials. 
Putting their trust and confidence in God, they went forward, though one and 
another of his servants were removed in the midst of their usefulness, and in 
the prime and vigor of life. Their history is a history of the sacrifice of ease 
and competence, and the devotion of energy and life to a cause, in which many 
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of the most gifted men of our land have fallen. Such is the expense at which 
many of those Institutions, which now adorn and bless our land, have been 
reared, and brought to their present degree of prosperity and usefulness. i 

The founders of this Institution were not unapprised of the difficulties of 
the enterprise, and though they have had their share of trials and embarrass- 
ments, are not disposed to shrink from any efforts necessary to realize their 
fondest hopes in rendering it a nursery of pious, learned, and useful men, to 
bless the church and bless the world. : * 

Seldom is the language of the text more happily and appropriately illus- 
trated, than in the history of those Colleges that have been founded in prayer 
and faith, and consecrated to God and our country. In this discourse, we pur- 
pose no other exemplification of the passage, than what a brief review of the 
history of Wabash College will afford. : 

This closes the eighth year of the labor of those, who commenced impart- 
ing instruction in this Institution. These years have indeed passed rapidly 
away, and in their lapse have demanded an amount of labor, confinement, and 
arixiety, of which but few are aware, and which none can fully appreciate, but 
those who have been engaged in laying the foundation of similar institutions. 

The first term commenced on Monday the 3d of December, 1833, with 
twelve students. It is an interesting fact, and one worthy of remembrance, that 
of these twelve, nine were hopefully pious. Two thirds of all that entered 
that term were either professors of religion, or became so subsequently. We 
have often adverted to that fact, and considered it as having a very happy in- 
fluence upon the Institution, down even to the present time. This circum- 
stance will account for the remarkable degree of order, decorum, and diligence 
which has ever characterized our students as a body. We have had no riots, 
no combinations to resist authority, no public disturbance, and no trouble in 
the management of the Institution, with the exception of what some half dozen 
isolated individuals have occasioned us, who had never been governed at home, 
and were not disposed to yield obedience elsewhere. 

To the public sentiment in favor of order and the proper improvement of 
time, established in the outset through the instrumentality of those who were 
first connected with the College, may be traced much of the success which 
has attended our efforts. ‘These young men showed by their close application 
to study and diligent improvement of time, that their object was to make the 
most of their opportunities in the acquisition of knowledge, and in the devel- 
opment and culture of their intellectual powers. Their influence, though they 
have long since left us, has not been lost upon their successors. We take 
pleasure in according to them the honor of having acted well their part, and 
contributed their full share in establishing a public sentiment in favor of all 
that is lovely and of good report. 

Had they been idle, dissipated, disobedient, and disposed to create difficulty, 
their connection with college would have resulted in little or no advantage to 
themselves, and their influence upon those who succeeded them, would have 
been any thing but happy. We have always regarded it as a manifest indication 
of the favor and approbation of God, that he sent us young men of such a 
character, with whom to commence our efforts, and lay the foundation of an 
institution, which may bless all connected with it, and through them, the com- 
munity at large, in all its multiplied relations. 

The number of students gradually increased, and at the beginning of the 
third year, President Baldwin,* entered upon the duties of his office. The 
Faculty now consisted of a President and three Professors. The number of 
students since the first year, has not been less than seventy, nor more than one 
hundred and three. The commercial embarrassments of the country have 
affected the literary institution as severely as any other department of effort, 


* The Rev. Elihu W. Baldwin, D. D., was born at Durham, N. Y., December 25, 1790. Ho was ordain- 
ed to the gospel ministry, September 10, 1817, labored eighteen years as a minister of Jesus Christ in New 
York, where he was instrumental of gathering a church of twenty-one members, which increased under 
his ministration to six hundred members, and whose Sabbath School numbered one thousand scholars. 

He was dismissed from his pastoral charge in May, 1835, and entered upon the duties of President of 


pearets nage which he discharged with efficiency and success, until his death, which occurred Octo- 
r 15, 1840. 
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and occasioned a diminution of numbers. Many young men have been com- 
pelled, by failure of means, to relinquish their long cherished hopes and ardent 
desires for an education, even after they had made a beginning. 

It is a fact worthy of notice, and one that has, no doubt, been overlooked by 
many of the friends of the College in contemplating the diminished numbers of 
the year now closing, that we have accomplished more for the great interests of 
education, during this, than any previous year, except the last. This appears 
from the number of college students, which is greater than it has ever been in any 
previous year except one; and also from the increased number of those who 
have commenced study with the purpose of taking a thorough course. A 
change on this subject has taken place, a change which every friend of sound 
learning will hail with joy, and regard as an omen for good. There has been 
a disposition in many, and perhaps it still lingers in some minds, to carry the 
rail-road spirit of the age into the halls of science and systems of education. 
They act upon the assumption that the exigencies of ,the times demand a 
speedier process. Although it is one that forbids any considerable degree of 
mental culture and discipline, yet they are satisfied with a smaller intellectual 
capital, provided they can invest it earlier—supposing that any deficiency can 
easily be supplied as occasion demands, and that it would be an irreparable 
loss to the community, should their appearance upon the arena of public life 
be postponed some five or six years, to increase their stores of knowledge. 
Were this the appropriate time and place, we should be glad to expose the true 
character of that spirit which would thus lay its ruthless hands upon the 
temples of science and religion which our fathers have erected, and, having 
enjoyed their blessings, taught us to revere and cherish. 

There have been connected with this institution during the whole period of 
its operations, three hundred and eighteen students, in whose history as a body, 
there are many interesting facts, going to show that we have not labored in 
vain, nor spent our strength for nought. These facts cannot fail to satisfy its 
friends and patrons, that their funds have not been squandered upon an enter- 
prise which has left no lasting memorial of its beneficial character. Though 
it is scarcely time to look for the harvest, yet there are some parts of the field 
bright with promise, and others loaded with golden grain. 

Our students may be found in the various departments of professional life, 
and as far as our knowledge of them extends, they are successful and useful 
to the full extent of our expectation. One has been a member of the Legisla- 
ture ; twelve have entered the legal profession ; eleven are preachers in connec- 
tion with five different denominations, exclusive of six, who have entered upon 
the study of theology. Seven are practising physicians. Fifty-four have 
taught school one or more quarters during their vacation. All of them, with 
few exceptions, have been acceptable and successful instructors. Twelve have 
completed a full course and graduated. All of these were professors of religion, 
and nine of them have etther entered the ministry, or are prosecuting theological 
study. Of those connected with one of our theological seminaries, a Professor 
says, in a letter received a few months since,—* Your students for scholarship, 
enterprise, sound judgment, and devoted piety, are among the very best young 
men we have in the seminary.” I mention this to show that our graduates are 
not inferior to the graduates of older institutions, in the estimation of compe- 
tent judges. It is indeed gratifying to receive such testimony in relation to the 
attainments and talents of our Alumni. 

While we have labored to promote the intellectual improvement of those 
committed to our charge, we have not lost sight of their moral and religious 
culture. It is our heart’s desire and prayer to God, that every youth and 
young man under our instruction, should not only be wise in human science, 
but wise unto eternal life. We have endeavored, in some humble degree, to 
act in accordance with these desires. Efforts to promote their spiritual welfare 
have been blessed. Several have become hopefully pious while connected 
with the institution, even when there was no particular religious excitement, 
either in the village or college. In the spring of 1838, there was an interesting 
revival of religion in the town and college, which resulted in the hopeful con- 
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version of twenty-four of the students, who connected themselves with the 
Methodist, Baptist, and Presbyterian churches. In the spring of 1840, the col- 
lege enjoyed another season of refreshing from the presence of the Lord, which 
brought several into the kingdom of heaven, as we humbly hope. A similar 
blessing was bestowed upon the institution in the spring of this year. Of those 
who indulged hopes in these two revivals, nine joined the above-mentioned 
churches in this place. Forty of the students have become hopefully pious 
luring their connection with college, and united with some branch of the 
church. Others have left us without uniting with any church while here, of 
whose piety we entertained strong hopes, and who will, we trust, have occasion 
to bless God that they were ever connected with Wabash College. Some of 
those young men, who hoped that they had made their peace with God, have 
been called to test the strength and value of their hopes in a dying hour. 


Such are some of the results of our eight years’ toil. The full extent of the 
influence for good, that has gone forth from this institution, cannot be estimated 
in this world. Its connection with the temporal and spiritual welfare of im- 
mortal souls, can be fully seen only by an Omniscient eye, and will be fully 
known only when the secrets of all hearts are disclosed by Him who sees the 
end from the beginning.- 

While there has been much to cheer and animate us, we have also expe- 
rienced not a little to try our faith and confidence in God. He has indeed 
blessed us, both temporally and spiritually, for which we would render Him 
thanksgiving and praise. He has permitted this institution to rear and send 
forth some young men of well disciplined and cultivated minds, whose in- 
fluence will be felt for good in the church and in the state. With the blessings 
of such an encouraging character, have been connected trials of no ordinary 
kind. 

The destruction of the college edifice, int September, 1838, was a calamity, 
which for the moment laid our hopes in the dust. This, however, has been 
rebuilt by the liberality of a generous public; and the loss sustained on that 
occasion, has been repaired, with the exception of the library. One of the 
most painful sights during the night of that fearful conflagration, was the sight 
of the half consumed Jeaves of our beautiful and valuable library, borne up 
amid the whirling columns of smoke and flames of that dismal scene. It was 
a choice collection of about two thousand volumes, exclusive of the text book 
library. Brick and mortar and timber have been replaced, but we are still 
compelled to feel most keenly the loss of our books, and regret that the means 
have not been furnished to replace them. 

The scenes through which we have been called to pass during the present year, 
will suggest themselves to all, and remind us of the severest loss that this institu- 
tion and this community have ever been called to experience. The fears with 
which we commenced this college year, were in a few weeks fully realized ; 
and we had the melancholy duty to perform, of following the remains of our 
beloved teacher, associate and president to the silent tomb. Our tears bespoke 
the sorrow of our hearts, when we saw the grave close over one whom we so 
much revered and loved. 

Though God has provided a successor, whom we expect to greet upon our 
assembling at the commencement of another term,* and whom we trust he 
will send us in the fullness of the gospel of peace to be a blessing to this in- 
stitution and this community ; yet it is peculiarly proper that we should, on this 
occasion, call up in lively recollection, those scenes of anxiety and grief through 
which we have passed, and impress our hearts with the solemn lesson that God 
has taught us by them, 

Our beloved brother has gone to his rest and reward. His work is done, and 
his labors among us are closed forever. The suavity of his manners, the 
loveliness of his character, and his moral worth, are too deeply impressed upon 
our hearts, to require or admit of eulogy. Shall we not cherish his memory, and 


__* Rey, Charles White of Owego, N. Y., was elected President of the College, to enter upon his duties 
in September, 1841. 
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associate with it the instruction we received from his lips, and the resolves 
we formed as we stood around his dying couch? Shall we not strive to follow 
him in a life of usefulness and devotion to the cause of our common Lord, 
who said, “Occupy till Icome?” There are some in this assembly ; there 
are some in different parts of this broad and beautiful valley ; and I doubt not, 
there are also some in heaven, who will bless God, that Dr. Baldwin lived and 
labored among us. Let us endeavor to improve the instruction his life and 
labors, and death have been instrumental in imparting, that we may be pre- 
pared to welcome the messenger that calls us from a world of sin, and sorrow, 
and pollution, home to our Father’s house in Heaven, 


BOSTON CITY MISSIONS. 


From the Annual Report of the Boston City Missionary Society, for the year 
1841, we gather the following facts and statistics. 


A “Society for the Moral and Religious Instruction of the Poor,” in 
Boston, was organized Oct. 9, 1816, and incorporated in 1820. For a number of 
years, the society continued with much vigor and success to employ the means 
at its command, for the moral and spiritual benefit of different classes of the 
population. “To its influence,” says the Report, “as incipient, originating or 
maturing causes, may be directly traced the existence in this city, of our present 
system of Sabbath School instruction, of Primary School education, of efforts for 
the moral and religious instruction and improvement of Seamen, of the Penitent 
Female’s Refuge, of the Marine Bible Society, of the Green street, the 
Mariner’s, the Phillips, and the Hanover (now Bowdoin) street churches.” 
From various causes the Society, having given an impulse to these different 
instrumentalities, gradually fell into disuse, as a distinct agency ; until, by a 
legacy of $3,000 from a female member of the Essex Street Church, a new 
interest was awakened in relation to its objects. In 1840, the action of the 
Society was revived, and its name changed to that of “The Boston City Mis- 
sionary Society.” It is now the object of the Society, acting as the organ of the 
Evangelical Congregational Churches, to present the gospel in some way to all 
to whom they can have access, who are destitute of the means of grace. For 
this purpose the congregations have contributed, the present year, $3,312 23, 
which, with other items, makes the receipts of the society about $3,500. Nearly 
the whole of this sum has been applied to sustain the operations of the year, 
including the support of one ordained minister, and two laymen, who are 
specially devoted to this service. The minister in this employment is the Rey. 
Amos A. Phelps, who is also Corresponding Secretary and General Agent of 


the Society. 
The Report gives the following statistics : 


1. Members of the Churches in Boston. 


The Orthodox, Baptist, and Methodist Churches, make regular statistical reports of 
their numbers. Their numbers, therefore, were accurately obtained. The numbers in 
the churches of other denominations could be ascertained only by general estimate. The 
estimates below are doubtless larger than the actual numbers. 


Churches. Members. 


Orthodox Congregationalists, c : . 13 3,750 
Baptists, : : : : : : ; 4 9 a 
Methodists, ; 5 c 3 ‘ - 10 1,80 
Other Evangelical Denominations, ; ; . 1,000 
All others, including Unitarian, Universalist, Catholic, &c. 4,600 
Total of all denominations. . : : é E i a 14,150 
or 1 in 6 of the population. 2 
Total of all Evangelical denominations, . . +. + > 9,550 


or only 1 in 9 of the population ! 
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2. Attendance on 
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Public Worship. 


The facts on this subject were ascertained in March, by an actual count of the con- 
gregations. Nearly every congregation was counted; the count was made on pleasant 
Sabbaths, on both parts of the day, and the average taken, and ata season of the year, 


when the residents of the city were generally at home. 


The result, in round numbers, 


adding one third for children, domestics, infirm, and others, necessarily detained at home, 


was as follows :— 


Orthodox Congregationalists, . 
Baptists, : : : . 

Methodists, . 4 . 
Episcopalians, . . . . 
Unitarians, : é : > : 
Universalists, ; A 


All others, including Catholics, ° 
Total of all denominations, 3 
Total of the four leading Evangelical, 
Total of all others, ‘ ; : 


9,000 
. 7,000 
. 4,500 
3,000 
9,500 
3,200 
10,500 


46,700 
23,500 
23,200 


. . . . . 


Or making all.possible allowances, the result may be set down as follows :— 


Total of population, 


Total attendance on public worship of the four leading Evangelical 


denominations, 


Total attendance on public worship of all other denominations, 


Total attendance of all denominations, 


Total, therefore, of habitual neglecters of public worship, 


84,000* 


25,000 
24,000 


. 49,000 
35,000 


Thus showing that a little more than one half of the actwal attendance on public worship 
in Boston is in Evangelical churches; but that this attendance is less than one third of 
the Whole population, and 10,000 less than the number of those who neglect public 


worship altogether ! 


There are now, of every description, seventy places of worship in Boston. 


{From the Vermont Chronicle.] 
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Ir is greatly to be lamented, that high 
mental attainments are not more frequently 
found united with high spiritwal attain- 
ments. How common is it, to see Chris- 
tians of ardent zeal and undoubted sincerity, 
who, by their deplorable ignorance and 
mistaken opposition to the interests of lit- 
erafure and science, subject the holy relig- 
ion which they profess, to the sarcasms and 
reproaches of men of taste and genius: and 
on the other hand, how often are distin- 
guished attainments in knowledge rendered 
comparatively worthless and unproductive, 
by a feeble and inefficient manifestation of 
the spirit of the gospel. Hence, the opinion 
prevails among many pious and devoted 
followers of Christ, that the pursuit of 
knowledge beyond the ordinary branches of 
education, is unfavorable to growth in grace. 
They are naturally led to this conclusion, by 
instances which have fallen under their own 
observation. Perhaps they have known a 
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youth, who, before entering upon his aca- 
demical career, was a humble, warm-heart- 
ed Christian, who took an active part in 
religious meetings, and in all efforts for the 
conversion of souls, but as he has advanced 
in his preparatory and collegiate course, 
they have seen his zeal decline, and each 
year, while it has added to his intellectual 
attainments, has detracted from that humble 
pious spirit, which he once manifested. He 
has become more literary in his tastes and 
pursuits, he can talk more learnedly and 
write more elegantly, but the fire of piety, 
which once burned so brightly, and shed its 
light around the circle in which he moved, 
appears to have gone out in his heart. At 
the commencement of his course, his soul 
was fired with a holy ardor to devote him- 
self to the work of the Ministry, but, as he 
leaves the College walls, conscious of his 
unfitness for the sacred office, he turns to 
some other profession, more in unison with 


EE 


* The writer has here given the result of the State census, taken in 1840, for the purpose of apportioning 
the Senators and Representatives ; in which certain classes of persons are omitted. The population of 
Boston in 1840, according to the national census, is 93,383, 
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his altered tastes and lowered standard of 
Christian attainment; or, if he still adheres 
to his original purpose, he enters upon the 
study of his profession with a cold and life- 
less heart, insensible to the power of that 
constraining love, without which he can 
never bea successful preacher of the gospel. 

This is no fancy sketch of the writer’s 
imagination, but a picture drawn from real 
life. Such cases are constantly occurring, 
and they clearly show, that, to be at the 
same time an eminent scholar and an emi- 
nent Christian, is a work of no ordinary 
difficulty. But is it absolutely impossible ? 
Must we consider it as a necessary result, 
that the diligent and successful cultivation 
of our mental faculties, is attended with a 
diminished sensibility to religious impres- 
sions? Has God implanted within our 
breasts an undying thirst for knowledge, 
and yet must we forbear to slake our thirst 
at the fountains which He has provided for 
us, lest we forget our duty to Him, and to 
our fellow-men? It cannot be. The lives 
of many eminent Christians evince, that the 
hightest intellectual attainments are not in- 
compatible with a spirit of the most devoted 
and humble piety. Boerhaave, the distin- 
guished Professor of Leyden, while occu- 
pied with the most arduous public duties, 
and pursuing his laborious investigation with 
unremitting ardor, found time to devote the 
first hour of every day to religious retire- 
ment; and in his constant intercourse with 
the learned of every nation, the spirit of his 
Divine Master was so happily blended with 
his vast acquirements in jearning, as to 
command the respect and veneration of all 
who knew him. That indefatigable scholar, 
Henry Martyn, while engaged in the se- 
verest studies, was able to maintain a con- 
science awake to the slightest deviation 
from duty. Wilberforce, amid the multi- 
plicity of his cares as a statesman and_phi- 
lanthropist, forgot not the duties of the 
closet, but daily from the mercy-seat of 
prayer drew fresh supplies of grace. Read 
the life of President Edwards ; who was ever 
more deeply versed in the labyrinths of the 
human mind, and who was ever blessed 
with clearer and more impressive views of 
heavenly things? Fourteen hours a day 
devoted to the closest study, did not quench 
the life of God in his soul. 

Many more instances of a similar nature 
might be adduced, but it is unnecessary. 
Sufficient has been said, to show, that emi- 
nent piety is not inconsistent with thorough 
discipline of mind, and the highest profi- 
ciency in literature and science. 

And now let each one of my readers carry 
home to his conscience the practical lesson, 
which this subject teaches; let him consider, 
that he will be called toa strict account for 
the manner in which he employs his time 
and talents. 

Never, since the world began, has there 
been so loud a call as is now pealing from 
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continent to continent, for distinguished 
attainments in knowledge and grace. Es- 
pecially on American scholars, do the claim 
of millions, with whom our land will soon be 
thronged, press with awful responsibility. 

If, faithless to their high trust, they suffer 
their talents to lie hid in a napkin, or culti- 
vate them only to flatter the pride of man, 
and minister to the follies and passions of 
the multitude, the curse of an unregenerated 
posterity will rest upon their souls to all 
eternity, 

But if, actuated by a high and holy am- 
bition to live to the glory of God, they 
devote all their energies to the cause of 
truth and religion, and gird on their spiritual 
and intellectual armor to fight manfully 
against the thick mustering hosts of Error 
and Irreligion, the blessings of a renovated 
and sanctified uation, will reach their ears, 
upon the heavenly hills of Zion. 


M. J. S. 
——— 
DAY OF FASTING AND PRAYER FOR 
COLLEGES. 


WE are pleased to learn by the religious 
papers from different parts of the country, 
that this day was very generally observed 
by the churches, as well as at the Colleges 
and Theological Seminaries throughout the 
land, and that it appears to have been im- 
proved as aseason of appropriate and solemn 
interest. From a number of notices of the 
occasion, which we have seen, we select 
one, which we find in the Watchman of the 
Valley, published at Cincinnati, partly on 
account of the collateral information of an 
interesting nature, which it communicates, 


The observance of this important anni- 
versary at Lane Seminary, this day week, 
was deeply interesting and impressive ; 
the happy effeets of which, we hope, will 
be long felt, not only on the original sub- 
jects, but on the wide circle of their future 
influence. The customary hours of wor- 
ship—morning, evening, and at night, were 
occupied with appropriate religious exer- 
cises. The report, at the third service, of 
the religious condition and prospects of the 
several colleges, east and west, as furnished 
by their respective graduates, now at the 
Seminary, was instructive and interesting. 

A discourse from the Rev. Horace Bush- 
nell, in the morning, portraying the appall- 
ing destitutions of the West, and suggesting 
important practical hints to those who pro- 
pose entering this field, was listened to with 
profound interest. His late employment, 
as itinerating and exploring missionary in 
the limits of Cincinnati Presbytery, furnish- 
ed him with most important facts. 

Asa specimen of the destitution in our 
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immediate neighborhood, we learned with 
surprise, that the township of Mill Creek, 
immediately contiguous to Cincinnati, with 
a population of five to seven thousand, had 
but one place where religious worship was 
regularly maintained, and that place was, 
the chapel of Lane Seminary /—and that 
the congregation who worship here, aver- 
aging less’ than 100, with the exception of 
a few connected with city congregations, are 
the proportion of this five or seven thousand, 
that are in any way connected with Con- 
stitutional Presbyterianism. 

Mr. Bushnell’s own evangelical expe- 
rience, is a striking illustration, both of the 
difficulties and the encouragements to be 
found in this field ef labor—When at the 
commencement of his ministry, two years 
ago, he visited every house from the city to 
North Bend, in this whole distance of fifteen 
miles, he found not one praying family. 
General Harrison was the first man to re- 
ceive him as aminister of Christ, and second 
an appointment to preach in his neighbor- 
hood. Such was the general character of 
the field which he then commenced culti- 
vating in the vicinity of Cincinnati; and 
yet, in two years, the Lord has built up 
three churches through his agency, and 
given him 500 souls for his hire, whom he 
has received to the table of the Lord. 

We were particularly interested in his ex- 
planation of the secret of a minister’s suc- 
cess, It was not learning—it was not talents 
—it was not address; it was a burning love 
for souls. Such a spirit would invariably 
secure the confidence of all who witnessed 
it. Both sectarian prejudice and irreligious 
antipathy would melt away before its in- 
fluence, It was not, however, the affecta- 
tion or imitation of this spirit that imparted 
this attractive power; it must be possessed 
in reality. For this qualification, there was 
no possible substitute, 


* Nor tongues, nor gifts, nor fiery zeal, 
The work of love can e’er fulfill.” 


Clad in this panoply, the champion of God 
might rely on his blessing and power to 
prostrate the most formidable difficulties in 
the missionary’s way. Without it he will 
be constantly repelled with obstacles, es- 
pecially in the heterogeneous population of 
the West, which no human skill or prowess 
can surmount. 


————__ 


A CALL TO THE MINISTRY. 


We commend the following brief ex- 
tract from an essay on this important 
subject, by a correspondent of the New 
England Puritan, to such of our readers as 
are engaged ina course of preparation for 
the gospel ministry ; and to all others who 
may have any special responsibility in 
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shaping the convictions of young men in 
relation to this duty. 


‘When any are called of God to the 
Christian ministry, a deep and solemn im- 
pression is made on their minds; and some 
of the proofs that it is produced by the 
Holy Spirit, are the following: the thoughts 
and feelings of the person called are power- 
fully directed to the ministerial office. His 
views of its magnitude, and of the respon- 
sibility of a pastor, are such as to cause him 
to shrink—to feel deeply his unfitness and 
unworthiness. Those views of duty which 
are presented to the mind by the Holy 
Spirit, are extensive and solemn. Men, it 
is not denied, may be deceived, when a 
strong impression is made on their minds 
with respect to some particular service, 
questionable, on several accounts, whether 
a duty or not, while plain duties are omitted, 
or viewed with indifference. Should a 
strong impression be made upon the mind 
of a young convert, that he must commence 
preaching immediately, we should at once 
conclude that it could not be from the 
Spirit of God—that he could have no 
proper view of the magnitude of the minis- 
terial office ; and we might well doubt the 
genuineness of his hope. When the Spirit 
of God moves upon the mind of any Chris- 
tian, the whole law of God and his whole 
duty are presented to his mind in a new 
light. So when any one is called of God 
to the ministerial office, his duties as a 
Christian, appear no less important than 
before, and the difficulties to be overcome 
appear to be great, and much time appears 
to be necessary to qualify him to be a work- 
man that shall need not to be ashamed. 
The apostle Paul, after preaching with 
success for a number of years, was forced, 
in view of the greatness of the work before 
him, and of his responsibilities, to exclaim, 
Who is sufficient for these things? Luther, 
bold as he was, confessed that he never 
mounted the pulpit without trembling. 
But though Paul had such a view of the 
awfal solemnity and importance of the 
work before him, and of his own insufhi- 
ciency, yet he dared not direct his attention 
to any thing else. Woe is me, he said, if 
I preach not the gospel! The prophets 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, had such 
views of their insufficiency and unworthi- 
ness, that nothing but a deep sense of duty 
impelled them to go forward. Such are 
the feelings of those who are called of God 
to the Christian ministry. Though diffi- 
culties rise before them—though they seem 
to be like one who is climbing up a steep 
and rugged mountain—yet they dare not 
look back. Their hope of success rests on 
God, in whom are inexhaustible treasures. 
To him they look to be sustained in all 
their trials. 

‘* No young man who is called of God to 
the Christian ministry, is willing to enter 
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the sacred office till he is in some good 
degree prepared for the work to be per- 
formed. The more he dwells on the mag- 
nitude of the work, the more enlarged and 
affecting his views of it; the shorter the 
time appears which is allowed him to be 
prepared for it. He feels that he cannot 
do too much to fit himself for an office of 
the highest importance and responsibility. 
Indeed, the most pious of those best educa- 
ted, often have the deepest sense of their 
insufficiency, when called to take the 
charge of a church and people. What 
should we think of a man who should 
undertake to build an expensive house 
without qualifying himself for the work ? 
Would he be honest? The more exalted 
and honorable the thoughts a young man, 
called to the Christian ministry, entertains 
of Christ and of his cause, the more enlarged 
his views of the worth of the soul, and the 
better he understands the deceitfulness of 
the human heart—the more he feels the 
importance of being well prepared for the 
holy office. 

“ Now it is not essential to a call of God 
to the Christian ministry, any more than 
to a call to be a saint, that it should be,) 
sudden—Some of the most eminent saints 
cannot determine the day when they were 
savingly converted to God, And it is not 
deemed essential to ascertain the exact 
time—but it is of importance to ascertain 
the views and feelings of every one who 
wishes to unite with the church of Christ. 
And it is not necessary that we know the 
day, week, or month, when any one was 
called to the Christian ministry—but we 
ought to ascertain what are his views of the 
ministerial office, what his feelings are res- 
pecting preparation for it, what his sense ts 
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of his own insufficiency, what his motives 
are, and what evidence he can give that he 
has been called of God.” 


—<——. 
EMBARRASSMENTS OF THE WEST. 


Some persons on reading the accounts of 
Western embarrassments, continuing year 
after year without the prospect of speedy 
improvement, may feel discouraged, and be 
disposed to relax their efforts in behalf of 
the destitute. But this would be neither 
wise nor right. It is true, the period of 
temporal prosperity seems to be deferred, 
and the burden of sustaining the Gospel is 
thrown in no small degree upon the charity 
of the Eastern churches. But it should be 
borne in mind, that the East has too large 
an investment in those Western churches, to 
admit of their being forsaken now. ‘There 
are her sons and daughters; thither has she 
sent innumerable influences to found the 
institutions of knowledge and piety. The 
work has been begun at hundreds of points, 
and is in such a state of advancement that it 
would be bad economy to withdraw assist- 
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ance now. Again, we must not forget for a 
moment that all that is done for the West is 
done for ourselves—in self-defence, to pre- 
serve the common liberty of the whole na- 
tion from the overthrow which false religion 
and infidelity would bring upon it. No; 
the embarrassments of the new States may 
be regarded as trials of the faith and patience 
of those who labor and pray for their con- 
version, but afford no reason for abandoning 
the work. 

But after all that is said, and said truly, 
about the difficulties attending the evange- 
lization of the West, what portion of our 
country has been more fruitful of results? 
Where have the means of grace produced 
more effect? On what efforts of the church 
in any part of the world has God bestowed 
more signal blessings than on those which 
have been made to plant the Gospel and the 
institutions of learning in the Mississippi 
Valley? Let us not therefore be impatient, 
because ‘‘ the poor we have always with 
us.”’? Many of these embarrassed churches 
are themselves but the proofs of missionary 
success, Their members are the fruits of 
evangelical Jabor, which missionaries have 
performed. All the good they have done, 
and all that they may yet accomplish, may 
be regarded as the result of ministers sent 
ont and funds expended in years gone by. 
And if they should become extinct as 
churehes, still as individuals they have been 
enlightened and saved, and that is enough 
to repay a thousand fold, all that has ever 
been done for them. But those churches 
will not become extinct. We believe the 
Christians who have made up their minds to 
sustain the blessed work of Home Missions, 
are the flower of the church, the substantial 
working, praying, giving portion; and they 
will not abandon this enterprise unless they 
see reason to believe that it is abandoned of 
God, and are convinced that he has given 
up this fair Jand to hopeless ruin. 

Home Missionary. 


—<>——. 
GEM FOR THE CHRISTIAN. 


God’s most common way of blessing his 
saints is by keeping a continual care of 
them; giving them that “ peace of mind 
which passeth all understanding,” not often 
sending great worldly prosperity and sud- 
den riches. For the gentle distilling of the 
dew on the tender grass more promotes its 
growth than the sweeping deluge, which 
washes away its roots and destroys it. 


« 
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Three things a Christian should stiffly 
labor to maintain: 1. The honor of God. 
2. The honor of the Gospel. 3, The honor 
of his own name. If once a Christian’s 
good name sets in a cloud, it will be long 


‘before it rises again. - Brooks, 
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AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY. 


Tue Quarterly Meeting of the Di- 
rectors was held at the Rooms, April 
13, 1842. The regular quarterly re- 
turns from three hundred and _ sixty- 
three beneficiaries, and new applica- 
tions from six candidates for the assist- 
ance of the Society, were before the 
Board. We regret to be obliged to 
state that the difficulty anticipated by 
the Directors at their last quarterly 
meeting, and mentioned in the last 
number of the Journal, in respect to 
the ability of the Society to pay the 
appropriations for this quarter, has not 
been obviated by an adequate increase of 
receipts into the treasury. ‘The action 
of the Board, therefore, after prayerful 
deliberation, was expressed in the fol- 
lowing vote: 


“ Voted, That, whereas it appears, 
from the statement of the Treasurer, 
that, after discharging the debt con- 
tracted by direction of the Financial 
Committee, in order to pay the last 
quarterly appropriation, it will be im- 
possible, without resorting to a loan of 
nearly the whole amount required, to 
pay another at this time ; therefore it 
is inexpedient to grant the usual appro- 
priations to beneficiaries this quarter.” 


This is the second time this year that 
the Directors, acting upon the principle 
that it is no longer their duty to allow 
the debt of the Society to be increased, 
have been under the painful necessity 
of withholding a quarterly appropri- 
ation. ‘There is no doubt that the 
ultimate prosperity of the Society, as 
well as its immediate relief, will require 
a strict adherence to this principle for 
the future. ‘The churches will under- 
stand that this Society, as the distribu- 
tor of their bounty, cannot exceed the 
means furnished by their liberality. 
There is reason to fear, however, that 
not a few of the young men now 
preparing for the gospel ministry, hay- 
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ing been brought om their way thus far 
by the aid which ‘the Society has 
afforded, will find themselves unable 
to proceed under so many difficulties 
in their arduous undertaking. If it 
comes to this, their personal disap- 
pointment will be a trying one; and 
their loss from the ranks of the future 
ministry of this country, one which 
cannot be sustained without much 
damage, at a period like that which is 
now passing in the history of our 
religious and benevolent institutions. 

Let every Christian, to whom the 
knowledge of the Society’s embarrass- 
ments may come, be entreated to in- 
quire whether he cannot do something 
more for this object than in months 
past. Our brethren in the ministry are 
earnestly requested, whether an agent 
of the Society is enabled to visit them 
or not, to secure a fayorable opportu- 
nity, at the stated season, for their 
people to bring their freewill offerings 
to this cause. Wherever the agents of 
the Society go they are kindly received ; 
collections are cheerfully made, which 
are of respectable amount; and it is 
gratifying to learn that the object holds 
a place as formerly in the affections of 
many of the people of God. But ina 
large number of the churches, which 
the agents are unable to visit, (there 
being only two agents in the New 
England States,) the Education Society, 
we fear, has been often overlooked. 
Indeed this fact is sufficiently indicated 
by the quarterly acknowledgments of 
the Society’s receipts. If every church 
would contribute annually to this ob- 
ject, there would be no difficulty in 
sustaining its operations on their present 
scale. .Every beneficiary might in due 
time be brought into the field; and 
other young men whom the Spirit of 
God is now secretly inclining to offer 
themselves for the sacred work, might 
be encouraged in their turn to follow 
in the same course. 
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God in his mercy has again poured 
out his Holy Spirit extensively upon 
the churches of our land. He has not 
withheld the influences of his grace, as 
justly he might have done; and left us 
to fear that, in the generation coming 
upon the stage, there might be a 
scarcity of suitable persons to become 
laborers in the great spiritual harvest. 
But in this bostowment of the gifts of 
his grace, God is bringing the churches 
under ‘solemn obligations. He leaves 
it with them to see that those whom 
ke converts, and whom he calls by his 
Spirit to desire the work of the ministry, 
shall be prepared, in other respects, for 
their high and holy calling. 

In this duty the Education Society 
has an important part to perform, as 
an instrument in the hands of the 
churches. For this end it was raised 
up, in the providence of God, by the 

toils and sacrifices of devoted men, 
some of whom are now with Christ. 
In their day when a season of embar- 
rassment arose like that which now 
exists, and the Directors were on the 
point of withholding an appropriation, 
benevolent ‘individuals at first, and the 
churches afterwards, came fo their 
relief. Shall the appeals of the Society 
now, in behalf of a larger number of 
beneficiaries, and more extensive in- 
terests pertaining to the kingdom of 
Christ, be reiterated in vain? Is not 
the object befere the Education Society 
as important now, and the necessity of 
its circumstances as urgent, as at any 
former period? It is believed that 
the last of these inquiries cannot be 
answered otherwise than in the affirm- 
ative. What answer, then, shall be 
given to the first? Shall the Education 
Society, in such a day of trial as the 
present, appeal to the friends of the 
Redeemer again and again in vain? 
Will not every Christian, and every 
pastor of a church, now give the 
answer 2 
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REV. MR. WKEEN’S REPORT. 


Tur Rey. Silas M’Keen, late of Belfast, 
Me., and now of Bradford, Vt., having 
taken a dismission from his pastoral charge 
in Maine, was appointed, Dec. 2, 1841, toa 
temporary agency for the American Educa- 
tion Society in that State. He labored with 
much earnestness and success for about 
three months, when he was induced to ac- 
cept an urgent invitation from the church 
and people‘of Bradford, where he was for- 
merly settled in the ministry, again to be- 
come their pastor. 


To'the Secretary of the American Education Society. 

Rey. anp Dear S1R,—IJn compliance 
with the appointment which I received, 
about the beginning of winter, from your 
Board of Directors, I have, for the brief 
period of one fifth of a year, been engaged 
in pleading the cause of their beneficiaries 
before a portion of the Congregational 
churches of Maine, and in obtaining as- 
sistance for them both by private donations 
and public contributions—especially the 
former, For most persons will give far 
more to this society, when they think se- 
riously and act deliberately, than they will 
in the haste of a public contribution. This 
is a cause which will bear investigation, 
and will appear more and more important, 
as we become more intimately acquainted 
with it. 

I have visited nearly all the churches 
from which any thing would be expected, 
in the three counties of Hancock, Waldo, 
and Lincoln. J have also visited Hampden 
and Bangor, in Penobscot county; Bruns- 
wick, in Cumberland county, and Hallowell 
and Augusta, in the county of Kennebec. 
In most of these places, the churches had 
just been raising, or were, when I visited 
them, engaged in raising money for Foreign 
Missions. I was almost every where told, 
on my arrival, that some other time would 
have been better—that money was ex- 
tremely scarce —that other objects were 
demanding attention; and that but very 
little, if any thing, could be done for this. 
In such cases, all I could do was, to beg 
leave to state the condition, wants, and 
merits, of this society, and then leave every 
one to do as he should choose, in regard to 
contributing to its support. The result, in 
nearly every case, was more favorable than 
either ministers or people expected. Anin- 
cident occurs to me, illustrative of what 
was by no means uncommon. An aged and 
venerable minister said, “I am sorry that 
you did not delay your coming to a better 
time, when something could be done.” I 
asked him how much he supposed might 
be obtained at the very best time. ‘“ From 
eight to ten dollars,” he said: and was 
greatly astonished and delighted, when as+ 
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sured that thirty dollars had already been 
received. a” 
It gives me great pleasure to state, that 
all the churches which I visited, on being 
addressed, appeared heartily to approve of 
the designs and measures of your society 5 
and to show by their looks, words, prayers 
and contributions, that they considered it 
ene which ought to be, and which must be 
sustained, The pastors, too, of all the 
churches which I visited, together with 
their wives, I found, in regard to this, as 
well as every other good cause, to be faith- 
fuland true. By the way, our ministers in 
. Maine, I must say, now I have left the 
State, are really good bréthren, and their 
wives areas good as they. These brethren 
aided me all they could. A considerable 
number of them had themselves been bene- 
~ ficiaries of this society, and their testimony 
in its favor was weighty. One of these 
beloved pastors rose early on a Monday 
morning, drew up a subscription, and com- 
menced the list with as liberal a donation as 
he thought his means would allow. He 
then went forth with me among his people. 
On looking at the paper, “Oh! Mr. W.,” 
said one gentleman, ‘‘ you have subscribed 
too much—more than you ean afford.” Mr. 
W. meekly, but pointedly replied, “If I had 
heard that my mother and her children 
were suffering for food and clothing and 
_ fuel, should you not think that I ought, 
even in my present circumstances, to send 
at least five dollars for their relief?” 
* Undoubtedly,” said the other. ‘ Well, 
Sir,”’ said this dear brother, ‘* the American 
Education Society is my mother, and those 
beneficiaries of hers, who are suffering for 
the necessaries of life, are my brethren; 
and I must do something to help them.” 
The longer I continued in this agency, 
the more thoroughly was I convinced that 
this society is one which has taken a strong 
hold, or which, on being duly presented, 
will take a strong hold upon the judgment 
and affections of the friends of Christ’s 
cause ; and which will not, if proper means 
are used, fail to receive its due proportion 
of charitable assistance, That there is great 
“need in the world of an increased number 
of able and faithful ministers; that it is the 
d of the church (o assist indigent and 
pious young men, whom God has called, in 
their long and expensive course of prepara- 
tion for the ministry; and that this society 
furnishes one of the very best mediums 
ever yet devised or known, through which 
to bestow this charity; are truths which 
seem too obvious to be doubted. The hun- 
dreds and thousands of able and faithful 
ministers whom this society has already as- 
sisted and sent forth, more than seventy as 
missionaries in forei Ads, and more than 
eight hundred, as missionaries in the West- 
ern States of this Union, are living and 
demonstrative evidences of its high im- 
portance and eminent usefulness, And the 
x . >” s . 
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society never was more necessary, or de- 
serving of liberal support, than it now is. 

I was, as I have already intimated, in 
your service as an agent, about 10 weeks. 
During this time, I collected seven hundred 
and sixty dollars and nine cents, in money ; 
five dollars worth of useful articles for 
students; and, from churches and individu- 
als, received encouragement, which I trust 
will be realized, that at lead two hundred 
and fifty dollars more will soon be contribu- 
ted; which will make the amount obtained, 
over one thousand dollars. 

I should have been truly happy to have 
visited all our churches in Maine, and 
finished the work there, for the present 
year; but being invited to resume my for- 
mer charge in this place, and various reasons 
both on the part of the people here, and of 
my own family, urging an wmediate com- 
pliance with the invitation, I have, as you 
are aware, resigned my commission, and 
taken my station here. That your society 
may continue to prosper, and send forth, in 
future, a host of faithful ministers more 
numerous than in times past, whose labors 
God will yet more abundantly bless, is the 
strong hope, and fervent prayer, of your 
brother and fellow servant in the ministry 
of reconciliation. 


Bradford, Vt., March 15, 1842. 


—~<— 


REV. JOSEPH EMERSON’S REPORT. 


To the Secretary of the American Education Society. 


Rey. ano DEAR S1r,—It is now some- 
thing more than five years, since I became 
an agent of the American Education Society. 
Every year has deepened my impression, 
that the ministers of Christ should be men 
both of holiness and wisdom. Consequent- 
ly, I have become more and more impressed 
with the impropriety of encouraging any 
others to commence a preparation for the 
mninistry, than those who are eminently 
pious, and are capable of becoming wise. 
If the apostle forbids any to be ordained to 
the ministerial work without great caution, 
certainly the same caution ought to be used 
in selecting those who are to become can- 
didates for ordination, On this account I 
was glad to see that the Directors of the 
American Education Society had doubled 
the term of probation for admission to its 
patronage. 1 know that this extension can- 
not furnish a perfect security against the 
reception of unworthy candidates; but it 
furnishes a much greater probability that 
this danger will be avoided. Our Mission- 
ary Societies receive no men till they have 
passed through the probation of a Jong course 
of study, in which their abilities and reli- 
gious character may become well known. 
But the Education Society, from ae” 
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nature of the case, cannot enjoy this ad-| have been sent into the foreign field. I 


vantage. Every practicable precaution, 
therefore, ought to be taken. After all, it 
will be impossible, doubtless, absolutely to 
secure the Society against the liability of ever 
being disappointed in regard to the final de- 
velopment of character in the beneficiary. 
Owing to the acknowledged existence of this 
liability, and of one or two other unavoida- 
ble evils of much less importance, some 
good men have been almost inclined to the 
belief that it would be better to dispense 
with the society altogether, and leave the 
supply of ministers to be taken care of in 
some other way. And as an agent of the 
society, must necessarily feel the pressure 
of this difficulty in its full extent, I have 
never been unwilling to see evidence, if it 
could be made to appear, taking all things 
into the account, that it would be wise, or 
even safe, to resort to such an alternative. 
But after long inquiry and reflection, I am 
unable to see how the great work can be 
done in any other way, without equal and 
even greater disadvantages. 

I bave conversed extensively with the 
most experienced clergymen of New Eng- 
land, in regard to this point, and the reply 
of many of the oldest and wisest has been, 
‘* We cannot dispense with the American 
Education Society.” 

If we look back, we must see that this 
society has been an indispensable instru- 
mentality in the hands of the Christian com- 
munity. And if we contemplate the future 
probable circumstances of the church, does 
not its continued instrumentality appear 
indispensable ? 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions, is now 
wholly relieved from debt, and according to 
the report in the last Missionary Herald, is 
receiving funds at the rate of more than five 
hundred thousand dollars a year. We trust 
this rate of income is to continue and increase. 
We trust that while God is pouring out his 
Spirit upon the churches all over the land, 
they will not be likely to feel that they have 
done too much to open the same saving 
fountain to the heathen. No; if they read 
God’s dealings aright, they will see that, 
by making sacrifices for the salvation of the 
heathen, they have taken the direct course 
to prepare their own hearts to yearn after 
and to receive greater measures of the 
Holy Spirit; and that thus they have been 
permitted to see their children and neigh- 
bors by hundreds turning unto the Lord. It 
is verily true, that ‘* he that watereth, shall 
be watered also himeelf.”’ I trust the whole 
Christian community will see and feel this 
to be true, and that no one will withdraw 
his hand from the good work, But where 
are the men to come from, who are needed, 
to be sent forth by this increased—this 
doubled amount of pecuniary contribution 
to the missionary cause? In consequence 
of the past embarrassments of the Board, 
comparatively few missionaries since 1837, 
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suppose that almost every station needs more 
missionaries ; and that new stations ought to 
to be established and supplied with laborers. 
And the churches have given assurance 
that the pecuniary means for such an on- 
ward progress of the work shall not be 
wanting. But where are the men to come 
from? One of the Secretaries of the Board 
said to me, not long since, ‘“‘I do not see 
where they are to be found.” According 


| to the present condition of things, in rela- 


tion to ministerial education, no one can 
tell where they are to be found. During 
the last five years, the whole number of 
candidates for the ministry has declined, 
probably, about one quarter part. At this 
rate there will soon be avery inadequate 
number of young men preparing for the 
ministry in the United States. ‘ 

But this rate of decrease will not continue. 
It has come to this principally through 
an impression prevailing in some _ parts 
of New England, that there is a surplus of 
ministers. But now the Christian commu- 
nity must see that a great number must be 
raised up speedily, to carry on the work of 
God in the earth which is offered to our 
hands; and the same spirit which has fur- 
nished the money to send forth preachers, 
will find means to raise them up. Nearly 
one half of our ordained Foreign Mission- 
aries, have been aided in their education, by 
the American and other Education Societies. 
About one half of the Home Missionaries 
and a large number of the pastors of New 
England have been aided from the same 
sources; and we are to expect that a like 
proportion of the future supply must come 
into the ministry in the same manner. 

As the church, then, is beginning to turn 
its attention more to this department of 
evangelical effort, how important that those 
who have any thing to do in selecting 
beneficiaries ofthe American Education 
Society, should feel that this is a matter of 
great responsibility! It is a work that 
takes hold on eternity. It involves the 
salvation or the ruin of immortal souls. 
Rightly to divide the word of truth—and to 
winsouls to Christ, requires much wisdom as 
well as grace,in the ministry of the gos- 
el. ‘* Because the preacher was wise, he 
still taught the people knowledge.” It is 
not enough, in this calling, that a man 
should sincerely wish and aim to do right. 
To be a suitable minister of Christ, he must 
have judgment to discern, in difficult cases, 
what is right. I would not underrate piety. 
A minister is utterly unfit for his duties, 
without piety. Nor does mere learning, 
added to piety, make up all that is requisite 
in a good minister. A man may be a great 
scholar, and still know “little how to adapt 
means to secure desirable ends. He may 
know all about books, and at the same time 
know nothing about men. But the busi- 
ness of the minister of Christ, is to persuade 
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men to turn to God; so that all book know- 
ledge will be useless to him as a minister, 
unless he is able to apply it to this purpose. 
Many men who can make the people won- 
der that one head can contain so much 
knowledge, will often make them wonder 
still more, that a man can know so much, 
and at the same time possess so little practi- 
cal wisdom. Such men, though they may 
have real piety, are not the men whose 
services are demanded in the ministry. As, 
under the old dispensation, the altar de- 
manded men of symmetrical bodies, (Levit. 
xxi. 17—21.) so, under the new, the pul- 
_ pit requires men of symmetrical ‘minds. A 
minister must have piety —he ought to have 
learning; but he must also be a man, a 
whoie man among his fellow men. He 
must command the respect of all. He 
must be able to sympathize with them in 
all their feelings. He must understand the 
motives by which they are actuated, that 
he may know how to present motives which 
will affect their hearts. He is not to attain 
to this ability by studying the rules laid down 
by others, so muchas by studying the human 
heart for himself. This knowledge of the 
heart is a part of that all-important, all- 
comprehending qualification called common 
sense, which, next to piety, is the most im- 
portant requisite for the Christian minister. 
Some exhibit this quality from childhood, 
while others, it would seem, can never ac- 
quire it, should they live to the age of Me- 
thuselah. In encouraging young men to 
prepare for the ministry, I fear that suffi- 
cient attention has not been bestowed on 
this point. The inquiry in relation to the 
youth has too often been—has he a great 
passion for books? or is he forward and 
flippant in speech and manner; not, is he 
amiable, affectionate, and of a sound un- 
derstanding ?—Does he gain the affections 
of his companions, and exert a decided in- 
fluence over them ?—Do they seek to him 
in cases of difficulty ?—Does he wisely 
plan, and successfully execute ?—Does he 
treat the aged with respect, and gain their 
kind regard ?—Has he the confidence and 
love of the most judicious Christians? 
These things can be judged of in the boy ; 
_ and what is bud and blossom in the boy, 
will be fruit in the man. And no more can 
such ministers as the present exigencies of 
the chareh require be raised up from youth 
destitute of these qualities, than the oak 
can be raised from the mustard seed. What- 
ever it may be proper for parents to do in 
~ educating their sons for the ministry with- 
out superior qualifications, it seems to me 
very clear, that the American Education 
Society should not be called upon to expend 
their sacred deposit of charity in aiding any 
but men of superior promise :—I mean su- 
perior in their ability to influence and bene- 
fit their fellow men. 
In some recent decisive measures of the 
Secretary and Directors, J am happy to find 
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evidence that itis their determination to use 
every practicable endeavor to secure such 
a selection of young men for beneficiaries, 
as give decided promise of usefulness in 
the church. Let this course be rigidly ad- 
hered to asa principle; let the Society be 
more solicitous about qualifications, than 
about numbers. Let the fact, that a man. 
has enjoyed the patronage of the American 
Education Society without censure, be a 
guarantee to the public that he is a man of 
more than ordinary talents and piety, and 
the Society will neither want for men, nor 
the means tosustain them. Let the Ameri- 
can Education Society be true to itself, and 
it will, it must prosper. 


New Bedford, March 20, 1842, 
—»—- 


A VOICE FROM INDIA. 


The following is from a letter of one of 
the Missionaries of the American Board in 
Ceylon, to the Treasurer of the American 
Education Society, dated Jaffna, Sept. 13, 
1841, 


It is with much regret I hear that you 
are so much cramped for means, and am 
very happy to have it in my power to send 
you an order for thirty dollars. 

I feel pained to hear that there is danger 
lest young men be discourged, by want of 
means, from entering the Gospel ministry. 
Among the Heathen, nothing can be done 
without men. Even the blessed Word of 
God seems likely to effect but little, unless it 
be pressed home on the conscience and 
heart by the living teacher. And if such 
can be sent, much of the world seems to be 
full as ripe for the harvest as it is ever like 
to be; nay, there is much reason to fear 
that, as the advance of light prostrates the 
dark and foolish systems of Heathenism, a 
yet more obstinate infidelity will array itself 
against the Gospel, if preachers are delayed. 

Yours in the bonds of the Gospel, affec- 
tionately, G. HA. 


—_—< 


ANNIVERSARY OF THE AMERICAN 
EDUCATION SOCIETY. 


Tue Twenty-sixth Annual Meeting 
of the American Education Society 
will be held in the city of New York on 
Thursday, the 12th day of May, 1842. 
The members of the Society are noti- 
fied to meet for business at the Rooms 
of the Central American Education 
Society, No. 89 Nassau Street, at 4 
o’clock, P. M. of that day. The public 
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meeting will be held in the Broadway 
Tabernacle, at 74 o’clock in the eve- 
ning, at which extracts from the An- 
nual Report will be read, and Addres- 
ses delivered. 


Ss. H. RIDDEL, 
Sec’y Am. Ed. Soc. 


Boston, May 1, 1842. 


FUNDS. 


Receipts of the American Education Society, for the 
April Quarter, 1842. 


INCOME FROM FUNDS 
LOANS REFUNDED 


179 65 
451 72 


15 00 


Donation from Col. J. H. Vose, of the U. 8. A. Florida 
0 00 


Rev. Joseph Emerson, Agt. 


LEGACIES. 


Athol, Ms. Mrs. Persis Goodell, by Dea. Elijah 
Goddard, Exr, 92 50 
West Medway, Miss Patty Mann, by Mr. Danl. 
Nurse, Exr. 50 00 
West Springfield, Rev. Jona. L. Pomeroy, by 
Hon. Lewis Strong, hxr. 250 00 
Stockbridge, Cyrus Williams, Esq. by Daniel 
R. Williams, Esq. Exr, 1,000 00—1,392 50 


AUXILIARY SOCIETIES. 
Surro.ixk County. 
[H. Ropes, Boston, Tr.]j 


ston, Old South Society, in part 202 51 
Sees pak Si oe 246 36 
Bowdoin St. ‘ Se 338 51 

Essex St. ae se 209 87 

Sulem St. o US 136 82 

Winter St. ‘ 242 00 

Pine St. ( Us - 158 v0 

1,534 07 


A friend to the Society, by aLady ” 80 00—1,664 07 


BarnsTaB_e County. 
(Dea. Joseph White, Yarmouth, Tr.] 


Falmouth, Ladies’ Aux. Ed. Soc. 2363, Individuals 
in Soc. of Rev. H. B, Hooker 950, (by Rev. J. 


Emerson, Agt.) — 33 13 
Essex County Soutn. 
(Hon. David Choate, Essex, Tr.] 
Beverly, Ladies’ Ed. Soc. in Dane St. Congrega- 
feulby McranD? Foster, ‘Tr. eh 12 50 
Soc. of Rev. Mr, Fiel 
ce Wie Rev. Mr. Braman 24 U8—94 08 
[By Rev. Joseph Emerson, Agi 
Marblehead, Ladies’ Ed, Soc. in Cong. of Rev, 
Mr. Niles, by Rev. Joseph Emerson, Agt. 66 00—172 58 


Esszux County NortH. 
[Col. Ebenezer Hale, Newbury, Tr.] 
buryport, lst Pres. Soc. a collection _ 39 00 
ae Education Circle in said Soc. ann, subscrip. 58 75—92 75 


* 
Hamppen County. 
[Mr. Samuel Raynolds, Springfield, Tr.] 


Monson, Dea, A. W. Porter 75 00 
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Hampsuire County. 
{Hon. Lewis Strong, Northampton, Tr.} 


Hadley, Ed. Soc. by Mr. Dudley Smith 75 00 
Northampton, Ladies’ Ed. Soc, lat parish 8 52 

Unknown individual 2 00 

Beney. Soc. Ist parish 51 75 

Benev. Soc. Edwards Church 4 00—66 27 
Southampton, \.adies’ Ed. Soc. 5 75 

Contribution at annual meeting of Beney. 

Societies, one fifth amo, 18 61—165 63° 


CuHa4rITaBLE AssociaTIon, 
Lowe. anp Vicinity. 


[Mr, William Davidson, Lowell, Tr.] 


Lowell, Soc. of Rev. Amos Blanchard, of which, from 
Ladies’ Ed. Soc. Mrs. C. Davidson, 'r. 66 03, 
and a contrib. in the Soe. 36 19. Of the whole sum, 
$75 is towards Blanchard ‘Tem, Sch. residue a 
donation 


102 22. 


Mropiesex County. 


Brighton, Soc. of Rev. John R. Adams, in part, by 
Rev. Joseph Kmerson, Agt. 6 

Cambridgeport, Soc. of Rev. W. A. Stearns, by 
Mr. Fisk 7 

Hopkinton, Soc. of Rev. John C. Webster, by Dea. 
Elijah Pitch 23 64—158 58: 


3 25 
1 69 


Rexierous CHar. Soc. or MippLEsEXx 
NortH anv VICINITY. 


[Dea. Jonathan S. Adams, Groton, Tr.] ¥ 


Dunstable, Ladies & Gent, Assoc’s. by Mr. Wm. Dunn 13 00 
SoutH ConrERENCE OF CHURCHES, 
MippLesex County. 
(Mr. Otis Hoyt, Framingham, Tr.] 
Berlin, Soc. of Rey. Robert Carver, 25 00 
Framingham, Soc. of Rev. David Brigham, by 

Mr. J. J. Marshall 13 50 
Marlboro’, Soc. of Rev. George E. Day 20 90 
Sherburne, Evan. Soc. by Mr. Aaron Coolidge, 

Vr. 22 96 
Sudbury, Soc. of Rev, Josiah Ballard 27 83 
Balance left in the hands of the ‘'reasurer 8 46-123 65 

NorFroux County. 
[Rev. John Codman, D. D. Dorchester, Tr.} 
Roxbury, Eliot Congregational Soc. by Rey. J._ 
Emerson, Agt. through Dea. James Clap 160 31 
Spring St. Ch. and Cong. by Rey, H. 
Newcomb 13 00—163 3% © 
Oup Cotony. 
{Col. Alexander Seabury, New Bedford, Tr.] 
Fall River, Soc. of Rev. Orin Fowler 122 31 
New Bedford, Soc. of Rev, '. M Smith 66 25 
Soc. of Rev. James A. Roberts, $40 
of which to const. him an H, M. 54 20—120 45 
Norton, Soc. of Rev. Mr, Allen 6 45 
Taunton, Soc. of Rev. Mr. Maltby 25 00—274 24 
[By Rev. Joseph Emerson, Agt.] 
Prymourn County. 
(Dea. Morton Eddy, Bridgewater, Tr.) 2 
North Middleboro’, Soc. of Rev. Philip Colby 28 00 
Plymouth, \acies’ Ed. Soc. by Mrs. Mary G. . 
Shaw, Treas, 4 50—42 50 
Worcester Centra Assoc. 
{Hon. Abijah Bigelow, Worcester, Tr.) 
Oxford, 1st Ch. and Soc. 27 00 
From a Friend — 30 00—57 00 
§ 4 
Epucation Society 1n WoRcESTER 
Nort AssociaTION- 
_[Mr. Moses Chamberlain, Templeton, Tr.] 
Athol, Soc. of Rey. Richard M. Chipman 7 50 
Phillipston, Mrs. A. G. Powers 10 00 
Ladies’ Aux, Ed, Soc. by Mr, Jason - 
Goulding 22 32 


Gent, do. by do. 26 10—58 42—65 92 
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-Ruove Isuanp State AUXILIARY. ‘ 
‘ [Mr. Isaac Wilcox, Providence, Tr.] 
Providence, Soc. of Rev. Dr. Tucker, balagee 7 50 
Soc, of Rev. Mr. Parker, bal. x o 50—8 00 
7+ [By Rev. J. Emerson, Agt.] ae 
Pa * ~ $5,270 42 
3 = y 2 
“Ss MAINE BRANCH, . 
[Prof. William Smyth, Bmunswick, Tr.J 
Alna, Cong. Ch. anid Soc, | _< 25 50 
Augusta, do. 25 31, Revs Dr. Tappan, 20 . 45 31 
Bangor, Ist Cong. Ch. and Soc. in part _ 48 00 
< Hammond St. Ch, and Soc, in part 64 19—112 19 
Belfast, 1st Cong, Ch. f ; 10 00 
_ Blueniil, Cong. Ch. and Soc, 30 50 
Boothbay, do. 22 47 
Bristol, do. 10 00 
Bucksport, do. 51 50 
Calais, do. by Mr. D. Garland 12 00 
Camden, do. 13 00 
Castine, do. 44 91 
Eilgecomb, do. in part 2 00 
Hallowell, do. eap a fg e 
Ladies, in part, Hall. Schol. 
Rev. B. Tappan, Jr. 5, A Lady 3, D. Mer- a 

rilLt, 

** Mr. Bilis 1, R. Hawes 1, Rev. S. McKeen 5, 7 00—34 00 
‘Hampden, Cong. Ch. and Soe. 8 00 
Newcastle, Soc. of Rev. Mr. Seabury 40 00 
Phipsburg, Cong. Ch. and Soc. in part 10 92 
‘Saco, Ist Cong. Ch. & Soc. by Stephen L. Goodell, Esq. 20 00 
‘Thomaston, Soc. of Rev. Mr. Woodhull 32 85 
Topsham, Cong. Ch. and Soc. 22 00 
Waldoboro’, do. 15 00 

‘est Prospect, do. 48 78 

iscasselt, do. 42 16 

$703 09 
NEW HAMPSHIRE BRANCH, 
(Hon. Samuel Morril, Concord, Tr.] 
Dover, Cong. Ch. and Sec. by Mr. E. J. Lane, Tr. 

Strafford County Ed. Soc. 40 00 

Keene, Ladies’ Ed. Soc. in part, to const. Mrs. KE. FP. 
Barstow an H. M. by 8. A. Gerould, Esq. Treas. 
Cheshire Co, Ed. Soc. : 3 35 

$53 35 
NORTH WESTERN BRANCH, — 

[Joseph Warner, Esq. Middlebury, Vt. Tr.] 
Brookfield, Cong. Ch. and Soc. in part, by Harry Hale, ~ 

Esq. 'I'r. of Orange Co. Ed. Soc. 175 

Montpelier, 1st Cone. Ch. and Soc. by F. F, Merrill, 
ih . Tr, of Washington Co. Ed. Soc. 3! 00 

“Hatate r. Amos Farley, 16 reams cap paper, 

No. y Mr. &, P. Walton, Trustee, valued 

by him at $56. 

Thetford, Cong. Ch. and Soc. by H. Hale, Esq. Tr. &c. 12 60 
Vershire, do. do. balance 50 
West Hertford, Cong. Ch. 475 

From the Treasurer, no particulars yet received 369 00 

* $419 GO 
CONNECTICUT BRANCH. 
({Eliphalet Terry, Esq. Hartford, Tr.] 

Chaplin, Soc. of Rev, Erastus Dickinson, by Walter 

Goodell, Esq. 17 00 

Columbia, a collection 17 17, an individual 6, 23 17 
Enfield, a collection, by Eben Parsons 23 21 
Farmington, Collection in Cong, of Rev. Dr. Porter, by 

Dea. 8S. Hart 90 

Hartford, Collections 534 54 

Ladies’ Aux. Ed. Soc. by Mrs, L. B. 

Porter, ‘Ir. 120 28—654 82 
Harwint lection, in part 41 59 
Lisbon, Soc. of Rev. Joseph Ayer ; 9 00 

Mra. MB. Hyde, by Rev, A. Bond, Nor- 

wich . 40 00—~49 00 
Marlboro’, « few individuals 12 96 
Meriden, a collection 28 00 
Middletown, do. 111 62, Henry A. Ward, Esq. 40 151 62 
New Preston, do. in part 15 92 
Norwich City, Ladies’ Hd, Soc. to const. the Rey. Aaron 

H. Hand, an H. M. by Rev. Mr. Bond 40 14 

Plymouth Centre, a collection a, 71 61 

Plymouth Hollow in part 17, al, do, 22, by Rev, 

Mr. Kitchell r 39 00 
oxbury, a collection, in part 9 47 
uth Coventry, & collection ‘ 29 78 

» Mansfield, do. in Rev, Mr. Atwood’s Ch. by C, 
rnold 43 00 

Say! , a collection in Ist Cong. by A. Sheffield 12 50 

South Britain, a collection, in part - 31 33 

Sherman, Rev. Mr. Gelston “ern, . 3 00 

South Farms, collection in Rey. Mr. Parmelee’s Ch. 
and Soc. by Rev. Mr. P. 10 25 

e 

, - 
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: * af" , 
Torrina ford, a collection 22 89 
| Tostiteho from a few individuals 6 00 
Willimantic, a collection . 28 46 
Washington, do, m = 69 34 
Woodbury, Rev. Mr. Churchill 5 91 e 
Coll, in South Society 30 76 
Dos in North Society . 26 14-62 81 
Watertown, i? ee by Dea. J. Hungerford 39 00 
Wailing ford, do, in Cong. Soc. by Rev. Mr. Gilbert 36-92 
$1,618 99 
2 - ms 
é * 
‘ WESTERN RESERVE BRANCH. 
[Anson A) Brewster, Esq., Hudson, O., Tr.) 
Ohio city — 100 
Cleaveland od = 7 2 
Medina “ 19 9 
Richfield, Gen. Oviatt 10 30 
Twinsburg, Cong. church, in part P 64 
Pres. Uh, in part 5 26 
Elyria ~ 47 50 
Sandusky city 25 75 
Norwalk, 16 00 
Paper and clothing sold 4 38—20 38 
Tallmadge, cloth from Ladies Soc. 52 80 
Board and sundries applied 31 838 
Amherst, James Elles 2 00 
Wellington 3 27 
Dea. 'T. Higgins, Southington, Ct. to constitute Rev. 
H. W. Osborne of Mesopotamia, O. a L. M. 15 00 
$316 96 


CENTRAL AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY. 
(Mr. William A. Booth, New York, Tr.] 


Bleecker St. Ch. N. Y. C, N. Talbot 50, I, P. Tappan 5, D. 
O. 10, E. Starr 5, 'l’. Z. Hale 10, A. C. Post 20, Jumes Rose- 
velt 50, Ist Ch. Brooklyn, J. Rankin 20, 8. C. Leavite 1, Mr. 
Wesson 10, Mr. Jucson 5, Mr. Boynton 5, E. Hill 5; Brainerd 
Ch. N. Y. coll. 6246. J. B. J. 5, A friend 5, Carmine St. Ch. 
N. Y. 41 03, 2d Avenue Ch. in part 13 Durham Benev. 
Soc. by Denms Camp <0, C. Wright 731, Estate of R. I 
Nevins 50, W. M. Halsted 100, Collected in Duane St. Ch. 3, 
Col. Loomis, U. S. Army, E. Florida T4, Brick Ch. John Me- 
Comb <5, Mercer St Ch. in part 132 04, S. Hubbard, Stock- 
holm, N. ¥. 5, Bristol 5, Thedson 61, Amity 3307, 4th Ch. 
Albany 80, Pleasant Valley 45 35, New Windsor 2362, Beth- 
lehem 33, Middletown 48 10, Clock 4, Montgomery 25 44, 
Canterbury 1252, New Paltz 4050, Denton 24 02, Westown 
5 12, lst Ch. Troy 33 58, Bethel Ch. Troy 345, Amenia 20 62, 

* 1,197 92 


WESTERN EDUCATION SOCIETY OF NEW YORK. 
[J. S. Seymour, Esq. Auburn, Tr.] 


Aurora 4, Elbridge 14 20, Jordan 5 34, Cato 1012, Tra 131, 
Aurelius 2 39, Scipio Square 8, Canoga 3 81, Geneva, Mr. 
Dwight 25, Castleton 7 75, Hopewell 271, Gorham 5 92, Rush- 
ville 14 67, Nunda 873, Albion 21 65, Youngston, Mr. Smith 
50, Batavia 775, York 16, Lima 5, Livonia, Evan. Scc. 11, 
North Bristol 4, Wm. Mack 6 72. $230 47 


UTICA AGENCY. 
[James Dutton, Esq. Utica, Tr.} f 


Augusta 2950, Annsville 5, Cooperstown, D. Welker 5, 
Clinton 44 48, East Stockholm 7 50, ‘Village 1939, Fort 
Covington 25, Fulton 40, Fulton Tem. vy. Soc. 237, Little 
Falls 13 17, Middlefield 19, Malone, a balance 18, Mexico 
16 84, New Hartford 54 25, Haven 11 22, New Haven 
Fem. Ben. Soc. 5, Oriskany Falls 5 80, Oswego, Ist church 29, 
Oswego 2d church 18 90, Oswego Presbytery 6 30, Platsburg 
42, Pulaski, Mrs. Robinson 3, Rome Ist church 4020, Rome 
2d church 21 37, Sauquois, a balance 75 cts. Sangerfield 5 12, 
Sacket’s or 16, Springfield 20, Utica Pres. Ch. 83 57, 
Utica Cong. Ch. 26 70, Volney 5 82, Vernon Village 14, t- 
ford 18 28, Waterville 16 49, Worcester 12 43, Watertown, Ist 
Ch. a balance 6, $702 45 

” 


PHILADELPHIA EDUCATION SOCIETY. 
[Geo. W. McClelland, Esq. Philadelphia, T'r.] 
$1,911 54 


Whole amount received, $12,424 79. 


Clothing received during the Quarter. 


Ashby, Ms. a bundle of shirts, socks, &c. from the Female Cent 
Society, by Mrs. B. 'T, Hayward, Treas. wh 
therein Me. Mr. William Cole, 1 pair pantaloons, valued 

at 85. 
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